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Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.  {Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Francis  William  Earl  of  Seafield. 

(Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Edward    Earl  of  Oxford    and    Earl 

Mortimer. 
Washington  Sewallis  Earl  Ferrers. 
William  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Charles  Augustus  Earl  of  Tanker- 

villb. 
Hen  BAG  E  Earl  of  Aylbsford. 
George  Augustus  Earl  Cowper. 
Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 
Robert  Eart  of  Harborough. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Macclbsfibld. 
George  William  Richard   Earl  of 

Pomfret. 
James  Earl  Graham.    {DukeofMon" 

troie.) 
George  Edward  Earl  Waldeorave. 
Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
Charles  Earl  of  Harrington. 
John  Charles  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 
Henry    Richard    Earl    Brooke  and 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Gboroe  Robert  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 
Charles    William    Earl    Fitzwil- 

LIAM. 

George  Earl  of  Eoremont. 

Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 

James  Ear!  Cornwallis. 

Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Henry  Stephen  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

George  John  Earl  De  Lawarr.    Cfn 

another  place  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of 

the  Household.) 
William  Earl  of  Radnor. 
John  Charles  Earl  Spencer. 
Henry  George  Earl  Bathurst. 
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Arthur  Bluvdell  Sav  dt8  Trumbull 

Earl  of  Hillsborough.     {Marquess 

of  Doumshire.) 
George  William  Frederick  Earl  of 

Clarendon. 
William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield  iu 

the  CouDty  of  Nottingham. 
John  Earl  of  Abergavennt. 
Charles  Chetwynd  Earl  Talbot. 
John  Earl  Strange.   (Duke  ofAthol.) 
Ernest    Augustus   Earl     of    Mount 

Edgecumbe. 
Hugh  Earl  Fortescue. 
Edward  Earl  of  Digby. 
George  Earl  of  Beverley. 
William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield  in 

Middlesex.      (In  another  place  ai 

Earl  of  Mansfield  in  the  County  of 

Nottingham. 
Henry  John  George  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von. 
Charles  CECiLCoPEEarl  of  Liverpool. 

{In  another  place  as  Lord  Steward  of 

the  Household.) 
George  Earl  Cadogan. 
James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
Francis  William  Earlof  Charlemont. 

(Lord  Charlemont.)    (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 
Stephen    Earl   of  Mount    Cashell. 

(Elected  for  Ireland.) 
John    Earl   of   Mayo.      (Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
William  Earl  of  Wicklow.    (Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
George    Charles    Earl    of    Lucan. 

(Elected  for  Ireland.) 
James    Earl    of  Bandon.       (Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
James    DupRi,     Earl    of    Caledon. 

(Elected  for  Ireland.) 
James  Alexander  Earl  ofRossLYN. 
William  Earl  of  Craven. 
Arthur  George  Earl  of  Onslow. 
Charles  Earl  of  Romney. 
Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 
Edmund   Henry  Earl    of  Limerick. 

(Lord  Foxford.)    (Elected   for  Ire- 

kmd.) 
Edward  Earl  of  Powis. 
lioM^Tio  JEail  Nelson. 


Archibald  Earl  of  Gosford.    (ImA 

Worlingham.J    (Elected for  Ireland.) 
Charles  William  Earl  of  Charle* 

viLLE.     (Elected  for  Ireland.) 
Charles  Herbert  Earl  Manvers. 
Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 
Charles  Earl  Grey. 
William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Henry  Earl  of  Harewood. 
Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto. 
Charles  Murray  Earl  Cathcart. 
James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 
John  Earl  Brownlow. 
William  Earl  of  Saint  Germans. 
Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 
George  Augustus  Frederick  Henry 

Earlof  Bradford. 
John  Reginald  Earl  Beauchamp. 
Richard  Earl  of  Glengall.    (Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
Thomas  Philip  Earl  De  Grey. 
John  Earl  of  Eldon. 
George  Henry  Earl  of  Falmouth. 
Richard  William  Penn  Earl  Howe. 
John  Somers  Earl  Somers. 
John   Edward  Cornwallis    Earl  of 

Stradbroke. 
Windham  Henry  Earl  of  Dunravek. 

(Elected  for  Ireland.) 
Charles  William  Earl  Vane.    (Mar- 

quess  of  Londonderry.) 
William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 
John  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 
William  George  Earlof  Munster. 
William  Earl  of  Burlington. 
Robert  Earl  of  Campbrdown. 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
George  Frederick  D'Arcy    Earl    of 

Durham. 

Frederick  John  Earl  of  Ripon. 

Granville  Earl  Granville. 

Kenneth  Alexander  Earl  of  Effing- 
ham. 

Henry  George  Francis  Earlof  Ducib. 
Charles  Earl  of  Yarbo rough. 
James  Henry  Robert  Earl  Innbs. 

{Duke  of  Roxburghe.) 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 
William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
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Thomas  Earl  of  Zetlavd. 
Gioftax  Earl  of  Avcklawd. 
Cbaelbs   Noel     Earl   of    Gaikbbo- 

mouGH. 
William  Fitehaedivob    Earl  Fitz- 

HABDIlfOB. 

RoBEBT  Viscoant  Herevord. 

JoBB  Viscount  Arbuthnott.    (Elected 

JbrScoiiand.) 
J  AMES  Viscoant  Strathallan.  (Elected 

/or  Scotland.) 

Hebrt  Viscount  Bolinqbroke  and  St. 

JOBV. 

George  Viscount  Torrikgtok. 
Augustus  Fredbrick  Viscount  Lein- 

STER.  (Duke  of  Lemtter.) 
Hbhet  Viscount  Maykard. 
JoBB  Robert  Viscount  Sydney. 
Samuel  Viiconnt  Hood. 
JoBR  Viscount  De  Vesci.    (Elected  far 

Ireltmd.) 
Hayes  Viscount  Doveraile.    (Elected 

far  Ireland.) 
Corkwallis     Viscount     Hawardbk. 

{Elected  far  Ireland.) 
JoBV  Bruce  RiCBARoViscount  O'Neill. 

(Elected  far  Ireland.) 
Edward  Jervis  Viscount  St.  Vikcekt. 
Robert  Viscount  Melville. 
Hebry  Viscount  Sidmouth. 
Robert    Edward    Viscount   Lorton. 

(Elected  far  Ireland.) 
Warwick  Viscount  Lake. 
George  Viscount  Gordob.    (Earl  of 

Aberdeen.) 
Edward  Viscount  Exmouth. 
JoBB    Hely    Viscount    Hutcbinsok. 

(Earl  of  Danaaghmare.J 
William  Care  Viscount  Bbreseord. 
William  TBOMAsViscountCLANCARTY. 

(Earl  of  Clancarty.) 
Staflbtoh  Viscount  Com  bermere. 
Cbaelbs  Jobn  Viscoant  Cakking. 
Cbaelbs  Viscount  Cahtbebuey« 
JoBv  Viscoant  Pobsobby. 
Rowland  Viscount  Hilu 

Cbaelbs  Jambs  Bishop  of  London. 
Edwaed  Bisbop  of  Dueham. 
Cbaelbs  RiCBAED  Bp.of  Wincbester. 
Gboeoe  Hbney  Bp.of  Batb  &  Wells 


Jobn  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
William  Bishop  of  St.  Asapb. 
Christopber  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
Hugh  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
George  Bisbop  of  Rochester. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
John  Bird  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Richard  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
James  Henry  Bishop  of  GloucesteRi 

and  Bristol. 
Henry  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Joseph  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Charles  Thomas  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Thomas  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
George  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
Henry  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
AsHURST  Turner  Bp.  of  Chichester. 
John  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Ludlow  Bisbop  of  Killaloe  and  Kil- 

FENORA,  ClONFERT  and  KiLMAC- 

duagh. 

John  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  Aedagh  and 
Elphin. 

Robert  Bisbop  of  Clogher. 

William    Lennox    Lascelles    Lord 

DeRos. 
Jacob  Lord  Hastings. 
George  Edward  Lord  Audley. 
Peter    Robert    Lord   Willoughbt 

D'Eresby. 
Thomas  Lord  Dacre. 
Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 
Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 
Thomas  Miles  Lord  Beaumont. 
William  Lord  Stourton. 
Henry  Lord  Berners. 
Henry  Peyto  Lord  Willoughbv  Db 

Broke. 
George  Lord  Vaux,  of  Harrowden. 
Henry  Lord  Paget. 
St.    Andrew    Beauchamp   Lord    St. 

John  of  Bletso. 
Charles  Augustus  Lord  Howard  de 

Waldbn. 
George  Harry  Lord  Grey  of  Groby. 
William  Francis  Henry  Lord  Petre; 


Gregory  William   Lord    Sate  and 

Sele. 
Henry  Benedict  Lord  Arundell  of 

Wardour. 
John  Lord  Clifton.  (EarlofDarrdey.) 
Joseph  Thaddeus  Lord  Dormer. 
George  Henry  Lord  Teynham. 
George  William  Lord  Stafford. 
George  Anson  Lord  Byron. 
William  Lord  Ward. 
Hugh    Charles    Lord    Clifford    of 

Chudleigh. 
Alexander    George   Lord  Saltoun. 

(Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Charles  Lord  Sinclair.    (Elected for 

Scotland,) 
John    Lord    Colville   of    Culross. 

(Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Eric  Lord  Reay.  (Elected for  Scotland.) 
John  Lord  Rollo.  (Elected for  Scotland.) 
Henry     Francis    Lord    Polwarth. 

(Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Edmund  Lord  Boyle.    (Earl  of  Cork 

and  Orrery.) 
Thomas  Robert  Lord  Hay.    (Earl  of 

Kinnoul.) 
Digby  Lord  Middleton. 
William  John  Lord  Monsok. 
Henry  Lord  Montfort. 

George  William  Frederick   Lord 
Bruce. 

Frederick  Lord  Ponsonby.    (Earl  of 
Bessborough.) 

George  John  Lord  Sondes. 

Nathaniel  Lord  Scarsdale. 

George  Lord  Boston. 

Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland. 

George  James  Lord  Lovel  and  Hol- 
land.   (Earl  of  Egmont.) 

George  John  Lord  Vernon. 

John  Douglas  Edward  Henry  Lord 
SuNDRiDGE.     (Duke  of  Argyll.) 

Edward  William  Lord  Hawke. 

Thomas  Henry  Lord  Foley. 

George  Talbot  Lord  Dynevor. 

Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 

William  Lord  Bagot. 

Charles  Lord  Southampton. 

Fletcher  Lord  Grantley. 

Spencer  Lord  Rodney. 

Joj329  Lord  Carteret. 
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Richard  Noel  Lord  Berwick. 
John  Lord  Sherborne. 
Henry  James  Montagu  Lord  Mon- 
tagu. 
Henry  Lord  Tyrone.    (Marquess  of 

Waterford.) 
Richard    Lord   Carleton.    (Earl  of 

Shannon.) 
Edward  Lord  Supfield. 
Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 
George  Lord  Kenyon. 
Richard  Lord  Braybrooke. 
George  Augustus  Lord  Fisherwick. 

(Marquess  of  Donegal.) 
Charles  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas. 
Henry  Hall  Lord  Gage.  (  ^w.  Qage.) 
Edward  Thomas  Lord  Thurlow. 
George  William  Lord  Lyttelton. 
HENRYLordMENDip.  (VucountClifden.) 
Francis    Lord    Stuart    of    Castli 

Stuart.     (Earl  of  Moray.) 
Randolph  Lord  Stewart  of  Garlibs 

(Earl  of  QaUoway.) 
James    Thomas    Lord    Salterspord. 

(Earl  of  Courtown.) 
George  Alan  Lord  Brodrick.   (Vis* 

count  Midleton.) 
George  Lord  Calthorpb. 
Robert  John  Lord  Carrinoton. 
Henry  Lord  Baynino. 
William  Powlett  Lord  Bolton. 
William  Lord  Lowther 
John  Lord  Wodehouse. 
John  Lord  Northwick. 
Thomas  Atherton  Lord  Lilford. 
Thomas  Lord  Ribblesdale. 
JoHNLordFiTZGiBBON.  (Earl of  Clare.) 
Edward    Wadding    Lord   Dunsany. 

(Elected  for  Ireland.) 
Cadwallader  Davis  Lord  Blayney. 

(Elected  for  Ireland.) 
John    Lord    Carbbry.     (Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
Henry  Lord  Farnham.    (Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
Robert  Lord   Clon  brock.     (Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
Edward  Lord  Crofton.    (Elected  for 

Ireland). 
Henry  Lord  Dunallbt«    (Sleeted  fbr 
IrelatuL) 
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HlVftT       PAAWetB        SlTMOOK       Loit) 

Moo&E.     (Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 
JoHK  Lo7Tu»  honA  LoYttrs.   (Marquess 

ofmy.) 
JoHv  Loid  CAiiTsroAT.  (S0irl  of  Cktryi- 

WiLMAM  Loid  AlVaKLITi 
OioaoB  Ralph  Loid  AftimCuoMBt. 
JoBV  Thomas  Lord  Redesdalx. 
6eo&6£  Lord  Rivers* 

EDWAftD  Lord  BLLEtf  AOROUOH. 
ARTHtrBHoYSEsWlLLIAMLOrdBAHSTS. 

Georos  Avotrsttfs  Faedeiiick  Chab. 

Lord  SHEjrviELD.    (Earl  (^  Sheffield*) 
Datid  Movtaou  Lord  Erbkike. 
Hows    Peter    Lord    MovT    EA6Le. 

(Marquess  ofSUi^,) 

Archibald  William  LordAtiDRossAiri 

(Earl  ofEgUntoun.) 
James   Lord    Lauderdale*    (Earl  of 

Lauderdale.) 
George  Arthur  Hastings  Lord  Gra- 

NARD.    (Earl  of  Oranard,) 
HtTBOERtotiD  Lord  CttEwE. 
Alan  Legge  Lord  Oardber. 
JoHV  Thomas  Lord  Makbers. 
John  Alexander  Lord  Hofetoun  and 

NiDDRT.  (EarlofBopetaun.) 
Richard  Lord  CastleiIaikb.  {Elected 

fhr  ittbmdk) 
Jambs    Andrew     Lord    DalHousie. 

(Earl  of  DaJOumm.) 

Obobob  Loid  Meldrum.     (Marquess 
ofHuntly.) 

James  Lord  Ross.    (Earl qf  Glasgow.) 

William    Willoughbt   Lord  GbiN'« 

8TBAD*    (Earl  ofEnnuhillen.) 
Edmund  Henrt  Lord  Foxford#    (/n 

another  place  as  Earl  of  Limerickt) 
Francis  AlmeIiic  Lord  Ohubchill« 
William  Lord  Mblboi;rnE(   (Viscount 

MeU^mni.) 
William  GeoroI  Lord  Habhi§. 
Alobrnob  Lord  Prvhhob* 

CMaAIBS  Lotd  OOLOUBNEB^ 

Wt%%tAU  ScitofftBBO   RoA^tir  Lord 
Kbb.   (Marqkiisqf  Lothian.) 

PlLATHeU    ttAtHAlflBL    Lord   MiNSTER, 

(Umrqusee  Cimgnghanh) 
John  Lord  Ormonde.     (Marquess  of 
Ormonde.) 


Francis  LordW£MYSS(£arI  o/IFtfmyii.) 
RoBEBt  Lord  Clanbbassil.    {Earl  ef 

Roden.) 
RoBEBT   Lord    Kingston.     (Earl   0f 

Kingston.) 
Edward  MicHAEt  Lord   SilcrbsteA. 

{Earl  of  Longford.) 

Obobob  AuGuiTUfe  Fredbbicb  Jojir 
Lord  Glenlyon. 

William  Lord  MARtBORouott.    {Bafl 

of  Momington.) 
John  Lord  OriBl.   (Viscount  Maue^ 

reene  and  Ferrard.) 
Thomas  Henrt  Lord  Ravenswobth. 
Thomas  Lord  Delamere. 
John  Obobob  Weld  Lord  Foaestbb. 
John  James  Lord  RayleioH. 
IIlitsses  Lord   Downes.    (Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
NtCHdlAs  Lord  BsxLfeY. 
Robert  Francis  Lord  Gifford. 
Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Lord  Pens* 

HURST.    (  Viscount  Strangfbrd.) 
William   Lord  TAocAstEB.     {In  etn- 

other  place  as  Marquess  of  Th&mond.) 
Ulicic  John  Lord  Somerhill.    {Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde. ) 
James  Lord  WiGAN.  {EartofBakarres.) 
Thomas    Lord    RANfURtY.     {Eart  df 

RanfUflyi) 

Georob  Lord  De  Tabley. 

James  ARCHtBALd  Lord  Wtf  aBNCLI^FE. 

(In  another  place  as  Lord  President  of 

the  Council.  J 
William  Lord  Fevbrsham. 
Charles  Rose  Lord  Seaford. 
John  Singleton    Lord  Lyndhubst. 

{In  another  place  as  Lord  Chancellor^  J 
James  Lord  Fife.    {Earl  of  Fife.) 
John  Henry  Lord  Teni^erdeB. 
William  Con  YNGHAM  LordPLUNKET. 
THdMAd  Lord  Melbos.     (Eatl  ofHad* 

dingt(m»J 
Henry  Lord  Cowley 
Charles  Lord  STVABt  db  Roth^Iay. 
William  Lotd  HEtTESBuBt. 
ARCHiBAtii    John    Lord   Rosebery. 

(Earl  of  Rosthery.) 
kiGHARt)  Lord  Clanwilliam.    (Mart 

of  Clanunlliam.) 
Edward  Lord  Skelmersdale. 


Thomas  Lord  Wallace. 
William  Draper  Lord  Wy^^ford. 
Henrt  Lord  Brougham  and  Vavx. 
William  George  Lord  Kilmarnock. 

(Earl  of  ErroUJ 
Arthur  James  Lord  Fikgall.    {Earl 

ofFingalL) 
Charles  William  Lord  Sefton.  {Earl 

ofSefUm.) 
Nathakiel  Lord  Clements.     {Earl  of 

LeiUim,) 
George  William  Fox  Lord  Rossie. 

(Lord  KmnaircLJ 
Thomas  Lord  Kenlis.    (Marquess  of 

HeadforL) 
John  Chambre  Lord  Chaworth.  {Earl 

ofMeath.) 
Alexander  Edward  Lord  Dunmore. 

{Earl  of  Dunmore.) 
Robert  Montgomery  Lord  Hamilton. 

{Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,) 
John  Hobart  Lord  Howden. 
William  Lord  Panmure. 
George  Warwick  Lord  Poltimore. 
Edward  Pryce  Lord  Mostyn. 
Henry  Spencer  Lord  Templemore. 
William  Lewis  Lord  Dinorben. 
Valentine  Browne  Lord  Cloncurry. 
James  Lord  De  Saumarez. 
Francis  Godolphin  Lord  Godolphin. 
LuciusLordHuNSDON.  {Vise. Falkland.) 
Charles  Callis  Lord  Western. 
Thomas  Lord  Denman. 
John  William  Lord  Duncannon. 
James  Lord  Abinger. 
Philip  Charles  Lord  De  L'Isle  and 

Dudley. 
Alexander  Lord  Ashburton. 
Charles  Lord  Glenelg. 
Edward  John  Lord  Hatherton. 
John  Lord  Strafford. 
Archibald  Lord  Worlingham.    (In 
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Charles  Christopher  Lord  CaTTEir- 

HAM. 

Henry  Lord  Langdale. 
Edward  Berkeley  Lord  Portman. 
Thomas  Alexander  Lord  Lovat. 
William  Lord  Bateman. 
Francis  William  Lord  Charlemont. 
(In  anotherplaceasEarlofCharlemont.) 

Anthony     Adrian     Lord     Kintore. 

(Earl  of  Kintore.) 
Cornelius  Lord  Lismore.    (Viscount 

Lismore.) 
Henry  Robert  Lord  Rossmorb. 
Robert  Shapland  Lord  Carew. 
William  Francis  Spencer  Lord  Db 

Mauley. 
John  Lord  Wrottesley. 
Charles  Lord  Sudbley. 
Paul  Lord  Methuen. 
Frederick  James  Lord  Beauvale. 
Richard    Wogan    Lord     Furnival. 

{Lord  Talbot  ofMalahide.) 
John  Thomas  Lord  Stanley  of  Al« 

DERLEY. 

Henry  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies* 

Chan  DOS  Lord  Leigh 

Paul  Beilby  Lord  Wenlock. 

Charles  Lord  Lurgan, 

Nicholas  William  Lord  Colborne. 

Arthur  Lord  De  Freyne. 

James  Lord  Dunfermline. 

Thomas  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon 

John  Lord  Seaton. 

John  Lord  Kbane. 

John  Lord  Campbell. 

John  Lord  Oxen  foord.  {Earl  of  Stair.) 

Valentine  Lord  Kenmare.    {Earl  of 

Kenmare,) 
George  Hamilton  Lord  Ennishowen 

and  Carrickfergus. 
Charles  Crespigny  Lord  Vivian. 
another  place  as  Earl  of  Oosford.)         |  John  Lord  Congleton. 

Mem. — According  to  tlie  Usage  of  Parliament^  when  the  House  appoints  a  Select 
Committee,  the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their 
Rank,  beginning  with  the  Highest ;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee 
to  a  Conference  with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  called  first,  and 
tlie  rest  go  forth  in  like  Order :  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any 
Purpose  within  the  Housed  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westtninster 
Hall,  or  upon  any  puM'c  Solemnity,  the  CaU  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior 
Baron, 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 
RmnurBD   from   the   rbspsctivb   Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  and   Borovohs, 

TO     THE    FouaTMMNTS    PaSLIAMBNT    OF    THE     UyiTBD     KiNGDOK      OF     GbMAT 

BMtTJUN  Aim  Ibmland:  Amended  to  the  Opening  of  tueFoubts  Session, 
ON  THE  IsT  Day  of  February,  1844. 


Abiitodon. 
Thomas  Duffield. 

Akdover. 
Ralph  EtwaU, 
Hoo.  (William  Paget)  Lord 
W.Paget. 

Anglesey. 
HoD.WmiainOweD  Stanley. 

Arundel. 
HoD.HenryGraiivilIe(How- 
ard)  Earl  of  Arondel  and 
Sorrey. 

ASHBURTON. 

James  Matbeson. 

Ashtok*undbr-Line. 
Charles  Hindley. 

Aylesbury. 
Charlea  John  Baillie  Ha- 

miltODy 
Rice  Richard  Clayton. 

Banbury. 
Henry  William  Tancred. 

Baknstaple. 
Frederick  Hodgson, 
Montague  Gore. 
Bath. 
Hon.  Adam  (Duncan)  Vis- 

connt  Duncan, 
John  Arthur  Roebuck. 

Beaumaris. 
Frederick  Paget. 

Bedford. 
Frederick  Polhill, 
Stuart. 


5EDFORD8RIRE. 

Hon.  John  Hume  (Cust) 

Viscount  Alford, 
Waiiam  Astell. 

Berkshire. 
Robert  Palmer, 
Philip  Pusey, 
Rt.  lion.  William  Keppel 

Viaooont  BairiDgtKHi* 


Berwick-upov-Tweed. 
Richard  Hodgson, 
Matthew  Forster. 

Beverley. 
John  Towneley, 
James  Weir  Hogg. 
Bewdley. 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Win- 
nmgton,  bt. 

Birmingham. 
George  Frederick  Muntz, 
Joshua  Scholefield. 

Blackburn. 
William  Feilden, 
John  Hornby. 

Bodmin. 
Hon.    John    (Townshend) 
Earl  of  Leicester, 

Bolton-le-Moors. 
Peter  Ainsworth, 
John  Bowring. 

Boston. 
John  StudholmeBrownrigg, 
Sir  James  Duke,  knt. 

Bradford. 
John  Hardy, 
William  Busfeild. 

Brecknockshire. 
Thomas  Wood. 

Brecknock. 
Charles  Morgan  Robinson 
Morgan. 

Bridgenorth. 
Thos.  Charlton  Whitmore, 
Sir  Robert  Pigot,  bt. 
Bridgewater. 
Henry  Broadwood, 
Thomas  Seaton  Forman. 

Bridport. 
ThomasAlezanderMitchell, 
Alexander    Dundas    Rose 
WishartBaillieCocbrane. 


Brighton. 
GeoiTge  Richard  Pechell, 
Hon.  (Alfred  Hervey)  Lord 
A.  Henrey. 

Bristol. 
Philip    William    Skynner 

MUes, 
Hon.  Francis  Henry  Fitz- 
hardinge  Berkeley. 
Buckingham. 
Sir  Thomas  Francis  Fre- 

mantle,bt.. 
Sir  John  Chetwode,  bt. 

Buckinghamshire. 
Caledon  George  Dn  Pr4, 
Charles  Robert  Scott  Mur- 
ray. 
Hon.  WilliamEdward  Fitz- 

maurice. 

Bury. 
Richard  Walker. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
Hon.    Frederick    William 

(Hervey)  Earl  Jermyn, 
Rt.  Hon.  (Charles  Fitzroy) 

Lord  C.  Fitzroy. 
Calne. 
Hon.  Henry  (Petty  Fitz- 

maurice)  Earl  of  Shel* 

bume. 

Cambridge. 
Hon.  John  Henry  Thomas 

Manners  Sutton, 
Fitz  Roy  Kelly. 

Cambridgeshire. 
Hon.  Eliot  Thomas  Torke, 
Richard  Jefferson  Eaton, 
John  Peter  AUiz . 

Cambridge(Univeusity) 
Rt.  hon.  Hemy  Goulbum, 
Hon.  Charlea  Ewan  Law, 
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Cavterburt. 
Hod  .George  AugastasPercy 

Sydney  Smythe, 
Jamei  Bradtbtw* 
Cardiff. 
Rt.  hon.  John  Iltid  Nicholl. 

Cardigan. 
Prysc  Pryie. 

Cardioakshire. 
WUliam  Edward  Powell. 

Carlisle. 
Philip  Henry  Howard, 
WUliam  Marshall. 

Carmartuen. 
David  Morris. 

Carmarthenshire. 
Hon.   George   Rke   Rice 

TreTor, 
David    Arthur    SaundeiB 
Davies. 

Carnarvon. 
WiUiam  Bulkeley  Hughes. 

Carnartonshiri. 
HoB.Edward  Gordon  Doog* 
las  Petmaot. 

Chatham. 
Rt  hoD.  George  Blevens 
Byng. 

Chrltrnham. 
Hon.  Craven  Filihardioge 
Beriieley. 

Cheshire. 

f  Northern  Divmon.) 

WiUiam  Talton  Emton, 

George  Cornwall  Legh. 

f  Southern  Dknnom.J 

Sir  Philip  de  Malpae  Orej 

Bgerton^  bt., 
John  Tollemache. 
Chester. 
Rt  hoD.(RobertGrotvcnor) 

Lord  R.  Oroefenor, 
John  Jervb. 

Chichistri. 
Hott.  (Arthur  Lenooa)  Lord 

A.  LennoK, 
John  Abel  Smith. 

CniFFUTBAll^ 

Joseph  NeeM^ 
Henry  George  Beldeio. 

CHmUTGBVRCH. 

Rt  hoD.  Sir  Geoifs  Henry 
Boee  ••c.B. 

ClRRHCiSTBR* 

WiUiaa  Chester 


William  ddfpa. 
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Clitheroe. 
Edward  Cardwell. 

COCKERMOUTU. 

Henry  Aglionby  Aglionbyi 
Edward  Horsman. 

Colchester* 

Richard  Sanderson, 

Sir  George  Henry  Smytb^bt. 

Cornwall. 

{Eattem  Divieum.) 

Hon.    Edward     GranviDe 

(Eliot)  Lord  Eliot, 
William  Rashleigh. 

(Wettem  Diviiuni) 
Edward    WiUiam    Wynne 

Pendarves, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  bt 

Coventry. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Bllice, 
WiUiam  WUliams. 

Cricslade. 
John  Neeld, 

Hon.  Henry  Thomas  How- 
ard. 

Cumberland. 

(JEoitem  Dtvji ton). 

Hon.  Cbarles  Wentworth 

George  Howard, 
William  Jamesi 

{Western  Dhndon.) 
Samuel  Irton, 
Edward  SUnley. 

Dartmouth. 
Sir  John  Henry  Seale,  bt 

Denbigh. 
Townshend  Mainwaring. 

Denbiobshirb. 
Hon.  William  Bagot, 
Sir  Watkin  WOliamaWymi. 

Derbt. 
Edward  Strutt, 
Hon.  John  George  BiabeBoa 
Ponsonby. 

Derbtshirr. 
{Northern  Dmeim.) 
Hon.Geo.HeBry  Cavendish, 
WUliam  Evans. 

(Southern  Difrieim^) 
Edward  MUler  Muody, 
Charles  Robert  Colvile. 

DBVlgEB. 


George  Heoeage   WaUter 
Heneage* 

Devon  PORT. 
Reory  Tofaellt 
RUm.  8ivOioigeOfty,bt 


JfffM&ers. 

Devonshire 

(Northern  Divitkm.) 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Adand, 

bt, 
Lewis  WUliam  Back. 

(SoHthem  Dioition.) 
Sir  John     BuUer     Yarde 

Boiler,  bt., 
Hon.    WiUiam     Reginald 

(Conrtenay)  ViscCour* 

teoay. 

DORCHBSTBR. 

Hon*      Anthony      Henry 

Ashley-Cooper, 
Rt  hon.  Sir  James  Robert 

George  Graham,  bt 

DORSBTSBIRE. 

Hon.     AothoDT     (AsUey 

Cooper)  Lord  Ashley, 
Henry  Charles  Blurt, 
George  Baakes. 

DovoR. 
Sir  John  Rae  Raid,  bt, 
Edward  Royd  Rioe 
Droitwich. 
John  Somerset  Pakiagton. 

Dudley. 

Thomas  Hawkes; 

Durham. 

(Northern  DnMoH.) 

Hedworth  Lambtoa. 

Hon.Henry  Tbomae  UddelL 

(S(mihem  Dimehn.) 
Hott.  (Harry  Vaoe)  Lord 

H.  Vane, 
John  Bowei. 

Durham  (CtTT.) 
Thoesaa  Colpitts  Graapsr^ 
John  Bright 

Eeeaii. 
(Northern  Dimekn.) 
Sir  John  Tyssen  TjreU,  bt» 
Charles  Gray  Rowid. 

(Southern  Dimeion.) 
Thomas  WUliam  Brametoa^ 
George  Palmar. 

EvBSHAlf. 

Hon.  Arthur  (Marcus  CeeU 
HUl)LordA.M.C.Hai, 
Peter  Borthwick. 

BXBTBR. 

Sir  WUliam  Webb  PoDett, 

knt, 
Edward  Divett 
Btr. 
Sir  Edward  KefvMB,bt 

FiNSBURT. 

Thoa.  SBagaby  Duneoaibe^ 
IhomaeWaUsf. 


tuiof 

Flivt. 

Sir  Riehard  Bulkeley  Wil- 

liaoM  Bulkeley,  bL 

Flxhtshire. 

SirStephenRkbard  Glyone, 

bart. 

Fromb. 
Tbomas  Sbeppaid. 

Gatssbsad. 
Waiian  HqU. 

GLAafOBOAUBBIRE. 

Hod.  Edward  Richard 
Wyndham  (Wyndham 
Qoin)  TiscouDt  Adare, 

Cfaratopher  Rice  Mansel 
Talbot. 

Ou>VCB8TBa. 

John  PhillpotSi 

Hon.    Maurice    Frederick 

Fitzhardinge  Berkeley. 

Gloucbstbbbhire. 

{Eastern  Dwirion.^ 

Sir    Cbrisiopher    William 

Codringlooy  bt» 
Hon.  Francis  Charteris. 
{WesUrn  Divmon.) 
Hon.      George      Charles 
Grandey      Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, 
Robert  Blagden  Hale. 

G&AVTHAlt. 

Glynne  Earle  Welby, 
Hoo.     Frederick     James 

Tollemache. 
Obbevwxch. 
James     Whitley      Deans 

Oondas, 
Edvaid  George  Barnard. 

Gaivsbt  (Great). 
Edward  Heneage. 

GVILDVORD. 

Ross  DoDoelly  Maneles, 
Charles  Baring  Wall. 

Haliiax. 
Edward  Prothoroe^ 
Charles  Wood. 

Hampshire. 

{Nortkem  Dhition.) 
Rt.  boo.  Charles  Shaw  Le- 

fctre, 
Sir  WOUam  Heatheote»  bt 

{Skmihem  Dwimom.) 
Hob.   (Charles  Wdlesley) 

Lord  C.  Wellesley, 
Henry  Combe  Coaptoo* 

Harwich. 
John  Attwoodt 
William  BemfHd. 
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Hastings. 
Rt.  hon.  Joseph  Planta, 
Robert  HoUond. 

Haybrfordwest. 

Sir  Richard  Bnlkeley  Phi- 

lipps  Philippsybt. 

Hblbton. 

Sir     Richard     Rawlinson 

Vyvyan,  bt. 

Hereford. 
Edwatd  Bolton  Cli?e, 
Robert  Pultford. 

Herefordshire. 
Kedgwin  Hoikins, 
Thomas  Baskerville  Mynors 

Baskerville^ 
Joseph  Bailey. 

Hertford. 
Hon.  Philip  Henry  (Stan- 
hope) Tiscoont  Mahon, 
Hon.  William  Francis  Cow- 
per. 
Hertfordshire. 
Hon.  James  Walter  (Orim- 
ston)  visconnt  Grimston, 
Abel  Smith, 

Hon.     Grantille     Dudley 
Ryder. 

HONITOK. 

Hugh  Duncan  Baillie, 
ForsterAUeyneMacGeachy. 

Horsham. 

Hon*     Robert     Campbell 

Scarlett. 

Huddersfibld. 

William  Rookes  Crompton 

Stansfield* 

Huhtingdoh. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  knt., 
Jonathan  Peel. 

HuVTINODOirSBIRB* 

Edward  Fellowes, 
George  ThomhilL 
Htthb. 
Stewart  Mai}oribanks» 

Ipswich. 
John  Neilstone  Gladstone, 
Sackville  Lane  Fox. 

Kbkdal. 

Henry  Warborton. 

Kbkt. 

{Eastern  Division,) 

Rt.hon.SirEdwardKnatch- 

buU,  bt., 
John  Pemberton  Plumptre* 

{Western  Dtvimm.) 
SirEdmond  Filmer,  bt., 
Hon.   Charles  (Marsham) 
niscomiiMaisham* 


Members.  JA 

Kidderminster. 

Richard  Godson. 
King's  Lynn. 

Hon.(WilliamGeorge  Fred- 
erick Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck)  LordW.G.  F.C. 
Bentinck, 

Hon.  Robert  f  Jocelyn  ) 
Viscount  Jocelyn. 

Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Sir  John  Hanmer,  bt.. 

Sir  Walter  Charles  James,  bt. 

Knarbsborough. 
Andrew  Lawson, 
William  Busfeild  Ferrand. 

Lambbth. 
Benjamin  Hawes, 
Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt. 

Lancashire. 
{Southern  Division.) 
Rt  hon.  (Francis  Lereson 
Egerton)Lord  F.L.  Eger- 
ton, 
Hon.  Richard  Bootle  WiU 
braham. 
{Northern  Divisian.) 
John  Wilson  Patten, 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Geoffrey 
(Smith    Stanley)    Lord 
Stanley. 

Lancastbr. 
Thomas  Greene, 
George  Marton* 

Lavngbston. 
Rt  hoB.  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge,  k.c.b. 
Leeds* 
William  Beckett, 
William  Aldara. 

Leicester. 
Sir  John  Easthope,  bt., 
Wynn  Ellis. 

Leicestershire 
{Northern  Division,) 
Hon.  (Charles  Henry  So- 
merset Manners)    Lord 
C.  H.  S.  Manners, 
Edward  Basil  FamlMim* 
{Southern  Division.) 
Henry  Halford, 
Charies  WilHam  Packe. 

Leominster. 
Charles  Greenaway, 
George  Arkwrigbt. 
Lewes. 
Hon.  Henry  Fitsroy, 
Howard  ElpbiBstOBe^ 


su  LUtof 

Lichfield. 
HoD«  (Alfred  Henry  Paget) 

Lord  A.  H.  Paget, 
HoD.OraoTilleG^rge  (Le- 

f  eaon  Oower)  Lord  Lere- 

ion, 

LiVCOLX. 

Charles   De  Laet  Waldo 

Sibthorp, 
William  Rickford  Collett. 

LiKCOLHSHI&S. 

{Parti  ofKeiteven  and 
HoUand.) 
Christopher  Tarnor, 
Sir  John  Trollope,  bt. 

(Parti  of  Lindsey.) 
Hon.    Charles    Anderson 
Woisley  (Pelham)  Lord 
Worsley, 
Robert  Adam  Christopher. 

LiSKEARD. 

Charles  Bailer. 

Liverpool. 
Hon.  Dudley  (Ryder)  VU- 

count  Sandon, 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  bt 

London. 
John  Masterman, 
James  PattisoUp 
George  Lyall, 
Rt  hon.  (John   Russell) 

Lord  J.  Russell. 

LuDLOW« 

Beriah  Botfield, 
James  Ackers. 

Ltmb  Regis. 
Thomas  Hussey. 

Ltminoton. 
John  Stewart, 
William  Alei.  Mackinnon. 

MACCLESriELD. 

John  Brocklehurst, 
Thomas  Ortmsditch. 
Maidstone. 
Alexander  James  Beresford 

Hope, 
George  Dodd. 

Maldon. 
Qutnttn  Dick, 
John  Round. 

Malmbsburt. 
Hon.  Jas.  Kenneth  Howard. 

Malton* 
John  Walbanke  ChiMen, 
John  Bfdyn  Denison. 

Manchester. 
MarkPhili|M, 
'^  ^oMMuiMr  Gibson* 
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Marlborough. 
Hon.     (Ernest    Augustus 
Charles  Brudenell  firuce) 
Lord  £•  A.  C.  B.  Bruce, 
Henry  Bingham  Baring. 
Marlow  (Great). 
Thomas  Peers  Williams, 
Renn  Hampden. 

Martlebone. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  bt., 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  k.c.b. 

Merionethshire. 
Richard  Richards. 

Mertrtr  Ttdvil. 
Sir  Josiah  John  Guest,  bt. 

Middlesex. 
GcOTgcByng, 
Thomas  Wood. 

MiDHURST. 

Sir     Horace     Beauchamp 
Seymour,  knt. 
Monmouth. 
Reginald  James  Blewitt. 
Monmouthshire. 
Rt  hon.(GrBnrille  Charles 
Henry  Somerset)    Lord 
G.  C.  H.  Somerset, 
Charles    Octarius    Swin- 
nerton  Morgan. 
Montgomery. 
Hon.  Hugh  Cholmondeley. 

Montgomeryshire. 

Rt.  hon.  Gharles  Watkin 

WiUiams  Wynn. 

Morpeth. 

Hon.  Edward  George  Gran* 

rille  Howard. 
Newark-upon-Trent. 
Rt.  hon.  William    Ewart 

Gladstone, 
Hon.  (John  Manners)  Lord 
J.  Manners. 
Newcastle*under- 
Lyme. 
Edmund  Buckler, 
John  Campbell  Colouhoun. 
Nbwca8TLE*upon-Tyne. 
William  Ord, 
John  Hodgson  Hinde. 

Newport. 
Charles  Wykeham  Martin, 
William  John  Hamilton. 

NORPOLK. 

(Eoitem  DtoiMm.) 
Edmund  Wodehouse, 
Henry  Negus  Burrougbes. 

{neitem  Dwitian.) 
William  Bane, 
Wffl,  Lyde  Wiggett  Omte 


JmtKWtfim 

Northallerton. 
William  Battye  Wrightsoo. 

Northampton. 
Rt  Hon.  Robert  Vernon 

Smith, 
Raikes  Currie, 

Northamptonshire. 

(Narthem  Dwiiiom.) 
Thomas  Philip  Maunsdl, 
Augustus  Stafford  O'Brien. 

{Southern,  Durisiom.) 
William  Ralph  Caitwr^ht, 
Sir  Charies  Kn^tley,  bt. 

Northumberland. 

{Northern  DkkiionJ) 
Hon.Charles(BenneU)Loid 

Ossulston, 
Addison  John  Baker  Cress* 

weU. 

{Southern  Dtoifitm.) 
Matthew  Bell, 
Sarile  CruTen  Henry  Ogle. 

Norwich. 
Hon.  Arthur  Richard  (Wei* 
lesley)MarquessofDottio, 
Benjamin  Smith. 

Nottingham. 
Rt.   hon.   Sir  John  Cam 

Hobhouse,  bt, 
Thomas  Gisbome. 
Nottinghamshire. 
{Northern  Dwuiom.) 
Thomas  Houldsworth, 
Henry  Gaily  Knight. 

{Southern  Dmsion.) 
Hon.  Henry  Pelhaffl(Fien- 
nes  Pelham  CUnton)Earl 
of  Linoob, 
Lancelot  RoUeston. 
Oldham. 
John  Fielden, 
William  Augustus  Johnson. 

OxpoRD  (City.) 
James  Haughton  Langstoo, 
Donald  Bfaclean. 

OXPORDSHIRE. 

Hon.    Montagne    (Bertie) 

Lord  Noneys, 
Geoige  GrmnviUe  Harco«rt| 
Joseph  Warner  Henley. 
OzpORD  (Unitersitt.) 
Thomas  Grimston  Bucknalt 

Estcourt, 
Sir  Robert  Harry  IngKs,  bt. 

Pembroke. 
Sir  John  Owen,  bt 


PsMBftOKXSHIRS. 

Hod.  John  Frederick  Vaug- 

hto  (Cempbell)  f iscount 

Enlyn. 
Pavktv  aod  Falmouth. 
Hod.  John  Cranch  Walker 

Viriaiiy 
James  Hanway  Plomridge. 

Peterborough. 
Hon.   George  Wentworth 

FiUwiUiaiDy 
Sir  Robert  Heron,  bt 
Petersfield. 
Sir  William  George  HtltOD 

Jollifle,  hu 

Plymouth. 
Thomaa  Gill, 
Hod.     Hogb    (Fortescue) 

Tifcoant  EbriDgtOD. 

PONTEFRACT. 

Hod.  John  Charles  George 

(SaYiUe)  Tisc.  PolHogioQ, 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 

Poole. 
Hod.  Chas.  Fred.  Ashley 

Cooper  Ponsonby, 
George  Richard  Philips. 

Portsmouth. 
Rt  Hon.  Francis  Thomhill 

Baring, 
Sir  George  Thomas  Staun- 
ton, bt. 

Prestok. 
Sir  Peter  Heskeih  Fleet- 
wood, bt. 
Sir  George  Strickland,  bL 

Radvor  (New). 
Richard  Price. 

Radvorshire. 
Sir  Joho  BeDo  Walsh,  bt. 

Readivg. 
Charles  Russell, 
Hon*  HeDry  Charles  (Cado- 
gao)  riscouDt  Chelsea. 
Reigate. 
Hon.  C.  Somers  (Somers- 
Cocks)  TisoouDt  Eastoor. 
Retford  (East). 
Hon.  Arthur  DuDcombe. 
Granville  Haroourt  Vernon. 

RlCBMOITD. 

Hon.  John  Charles  Duodss, 
Hon.  WiUiam  Nicholas  Rid- 
ley Cdbome. 

RiFOV. 

Rl.  hoo.  Thos.  Berry  Cu- 
sack  Smith, 

Rt.  hon.  Sir  George  Cock- 
bom,  o.c.n. 
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Rochdale. 
WiUiam    Sharman    Craw- 
ford. 

Rochester. 
James    Douglas    Stoddart 

Douglas, 
William  Henry  Bodkin. 

Rutlandshire. 
Gilbert  John  Heathcote, 
Hon.  William  Henry  Daw- 
nay. 

Rte. 
Herbert  Barrett  Curteis. 

St.  Alban*8. 
George  William  John  Rep* 

ton, 
Rt.  Hon.  William  Earl  of 
Listowel. 

St.  Ives. 
William  Tyringham  Praed. 

Salford. 
Joseph  Brotherton. 
Salisbury. 
Ambrose  Hussey, 
John  Henry  Campbell. 
Salop,  or  Shropshire. 

(Northern  Diviwrn.) 
Hon.  Edward  (Clire)  Vis- 
count Clive, 
William  Ormsby  Gore. 
{Southern  Dwisum.) 
Hon.  Robert  Henry  Cli?e, 
Hon.Orlando George  Chas. 
( Bridgeman  )   Viscount 
Newport. 

Sakdwich. 
Sir  Edward  Thomas  Trou- 

bridge,  bt., 
Hugh  Hamilton  Lindsay. 

Scarborough. 
Sir  John  Vanden  Bempde 

Johnstone,  bt.. 
Sir      Frederick     William 
Trench,  knt. 
Shaftesbury. 
Hon.  Henry  (Howard)  Lord 
Howard. 

Sheffield. 
John  Parker, 
Henry  George  Ward. 

Shields  (South). 
John  Twizell  Wawn. 

Shoreham  (New). 
Sir  Chas.  Merrik  Burrell, 

bt, 
Charles  (Soring. 

Shrewsbury. 
George  Tomline, 
Benjamin  D'Israeli. 


Mmbifi* 
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Sombrsbtbrxre. 
(Eastern  Dnneum.) 

William  Gore  Langton, 

William  MQes. 

(Western  Division.) 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 

Francis  Henry  Dickinson. 
Southampton. 

Humphrey  St.  John  Mild- 
may, 

George  William  Hope. 

SOUTHWARK. 

John  Humphery, 
Benjamin  Wood. 

Stafford. 
Hon.  Swinfen  Thomas  Car- 
negie, 
Edward  BuUer. 

Staffordshire. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Jesse  David  Watts   Rus- 
sell, 
Charles  Bowyer  Adderley. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Hn.  Henry  John  (Chetwynd 
Talbot)  Vise.  Ingestrie, 
Hon.  George  Anson. 
Stamford. 
Hon.  Charles  (}ecil  John 
(Manners)  Marquess  of 
Granby, 
Sir  George  Clerk,  bt. 
Stockport. 
Henry  Marsland, 
Richard  Cobden. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 
John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
William  Taylor  Ck>peland. 

Stroud. 
William  Henry  Stanton, 
George  Ponlett  Scrope. 
Sudbury. 


Suffolk. 

(Eastern  Divisian.) 

Rt.  hon.  John    Henniker 

Lord  Henniker, 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  Thellns- 
son  Lord  Rendlesham. 
(Western  Division.) 
Robert  Rushbroke, 
Harry  Spencer  Wadding- 
ton. 

Sunderland. 
David  Barclay, 
Rl    hon.    Henry   (Grey) 
Viscount  Howick. 
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BuitmiT. 


(Eoitem  Dtvirion.) 
Henry  Kemble, 
Edmund  Antrobus. 

{Western  Division.) 
William  Joseph  Denison, 
John  Trotter. 

Sussex. 

(Eastern  Division.) 
George  Darby, 
Augustus  Elliott  Fuller. 

(Western  Division.) 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  (Gor- 
don   Lennox)    Earl    of 
March, 
Charles  Wyndham. 
Swansea. 
John  Henry  Vivian. 
Tamworth. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,bt., 
Edward  Henry  A'Court. 

Taunton. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Labouchere, 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  bt. 

Tavistock. 
John  Salusbury  Trelawny, 
Hon.    (Edward     Russell) 
Lord  £.  Russell. 
Tewkesbury. 
William  Dowdeswell, 
John  Martin. 

Thet^orI). 
Hon.    William    Bingham 

Baring, 
Sir  James  Flower,  b(. 

Tbiesk. 
John  BeD. 

Tiverton. 
John  Heathcoat, 
Rt.    hon.     Henry     John 
Viscount  Palmerston. 

TOTNESS. 

Hon.    Edward    Adolphus 
(Seymoar)Lord  Seymour, 
Charles  Barry  Baldwin. 
Tower  Hamlets. 
Sir  William  Clay,  bt., 
Charles  Richard  Fox. 

Truro. 
John  Ennis  Vivian, 
Edmund  Turner. 

Ttnemouth. 
Henry  Mitcalfe. 

Wakefield. 
Hon.  William  Sebright  Las- 
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Walling  FORD. 
William    Seymour   Black- 
stone. 

Walsall. 
Robert  Scott. 

Wareham. 
John  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erie  Drax. 
Warrington. 
John  Ireland  Blackburn. 

Warwick. 
Sir  Chas.  Eurwicke  Doug* 

las,  knt., 
WUHam  Collins. 

Warwickshire. 

(Northern  Division.) 

William  Stratford  Dugdale, 

Charles  Newdigate  Newdi- 

gate. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  bt, 
Evelyn  John  Shirley. 

Wells. 
William  Goodenougb  Hay- 

ter, 
Richard  Blakemore. 
Wenlock. 
Hon.  George  Cecil  Weld 

Forester, 
James  Milnes  Oaskell. 

Westburt. 
Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  be. 

Westminster. 
John  Temple  Leader, 
Hon.  Henry  John  Rous. 

Westmoreland. 
William  Thompson, 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther. 
Weymoutb  and  Mel* 
COMBE  Regis. 
Ralph  Bernal, 
William  Dougal  Christie. 

Whitby. 
Aaron  Chapman. 

Whitehaven. 
Matthias  Attwood. 

WlOAN. 

Peter  C^eenall, 
Charles  Standish. 

Wight,  (Isle  of). 
Hon.  William  Henry  Ashe 
A'Court  Holmes. 
Wilton. 
Hon.  James  Charles  Her- 
bertWelbore  Ellis  (Agar) 
ViscouAt  Soiicrto»« 
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Wiltshire. 
(Northern  Divirion.) 

Walter  Long. 

(Southern  Division.) 
John  Benett, 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert. 
Winchester. 
James  Buller  East, 
Bickham  Escot. 

Windsor. 
John  Ramsbottom, 
Ralph  Neville. 

Woodstock. 
Frederic  Thesiger. 

Wolverhampton. 
Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Vil- 

liers, 
Thomas  Thomely. 

Worcester. 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  knt., 
Joseph  Bailey. 

Worcestershire. 
(Eastern  Division.) 
John  Bameby, 
James  Arthur  Taylor. 

(Western  Division.) 
Hon.    Henry   Beauchamp 

Lygon, 
Frederick  Winn  Knigbt. 
Wycombe  (Chiffing). 
(jreorge  Henrv  Dashwood, 
Ralph  Bemaf. 

Yarmouth    (Great). 
Charles  Edward  Rumbold, 
William  Wilshere. 

York. 
John  Henrv  Lowther, 
Henry  Gaicacus  Redhead 
Yorke. 

Yorkshire. 
(East  Riding.) 
Henry  Broadley, 
Right  hon.  Beaumont  Lord 
Hotham. 

(West  Ridinn.) 
Hon.  John  Stuart  Wortley, 
Edmund  Beckett  Denison. 

(North  RuUng.) 
Hon.  Octavius  Doncombe, 
Edward  StillrngSeet  Cay- 
ley. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen. 
Alexander  BaBRfiaaa^ 


AlimOllXSQIEB. 

Hoa.  Win.  Gordon. 
Abotlbshikb. 
Dnneu  Me  NeQ. 
Atb,  Ac. 
Hon.(PBtricUaiii6t  Herbert 
CrichUm   StQBrt)    Lord 
P.  J.  H.  C.  Stuart. 
Atashiae, 
Alexander  Oswald. 

BaKY7SHXAE. 

James  Daff. 

Bebwicksrire. 
Sir  Hugh    Porra    Hume 
Campbell,  bt. 

BUTSSHIRB, 

Hon  James  Stoart  Wonley. 

CAITBVBSS-aHIBE. 

George  Trail. 

Clackmavnak  and 

KlHROa-SHIBBS. 

William  Morrison. 

DUMBARTOKSBIRE. 

AlezaDder  Smollett. 

Dumfries,  &c. 
William  Bwart. 

DUMFRXSSSHIRB. 

John  James  Hope  Jobn- 
itone. 

DUWDBB. 

Gcoi|e  Duncan. 

Dtsart  &c. 
Robert  Ferguson. 

EniVBVRGH. 

Rt.  faoD.  Thomas  Babing- 

toD  Macanlayi 
William  Gibson  Cra^. 

Edivburghshirb. 
William  Ramsay  Ramsay. 

Elgik,  &€• 
Sir  Andrew   Leith    Hay, 

knt. 
ELGivsHiRBand  Nairnb. 
Chailes  Lennox  Gumming 
Bruce. 

FiFESHIRB. 

James  Erskine  Wemyss. 

PORFARSBIRE. 

Hon.  (John  PiederiGk  Gor- 
don)  Lord  J.  F.  Gordon. 
Glasgow. 
James  Oswald, 
JohnDennistoon. 

Greenock. 
Robert  Wallace. 

Haddington,  &c. 
Janea  Maitland  Balfour. 
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Haddinotonssirb. 
Sir  Thomas  Buchan  Hep- 
bum,  bt. 

Invbrkbithing,  &c. 
Hon.  Archibald  (Primrose) 
Lord  Dalmeny. 
Inverness,  &c. 
James  Morrison. 

Invernessshire. 
Henry  James  Baillie. 

Kincardineshire. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthnott. 
Kirkcudbright. 
Alexander  Murray. 

Kirkwall,  &c. 
James  Loch. 

Lanarkshire. 
William  Lockhart. 

Leith,  &c. 
Rt.  hoo.  Andrew  Ruther- 
furd. 

Linlithgow,  &c. 
William  Baird. 

Linlithgowshire. 
Hon.  Charles  Hope. 
Montrose,  Inverbbr- 
VIE,  &c. 
Joseph  Hume. 
Orkney  and  Shetland 

Shires. 
Frederick  Dundas. 
Paislbt. 
Archibald  Hastie. 

Pbebleshire. 
William  Forbes  Mackenzie. 

Pbrth. 
Rt.  hon.  Fox  Maule. 

Perthshire. 
Henry  Home  Drommond. 

Renfrew,  dsc. 
Alexander  Johnston. 

Renfrewshire. 
Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart 

Ross  AND  Cromarty* 

8HIRBS. 

Thomas  Mackenaie. 

ROXBUROHSRIRB. 

Hon.  Francis  Scolt. 

St.Andrbw's,Cufar,&c. 
Edward  EUice. 

Selkirkshire. 
Alexander  Pringle. 

Stirlingshire. 
William  Forbes. 

Sutherlandshire. 
David  Dundas. 
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WiGTON,  &c. 

Sir  John  MTaggart,  bt. 

WiGTONSHIRB. 

John  Dalrymple* 


IRELAND. 

■  Antrim. 
John  Irvinff, 
Nathaniel  Alexander. 

Armagh. 
Hon.  Archibald  (Acheson) 

Viscount  Acheson, 
William  Vemer. 

Armagh  (City.) 
John  Dawson  Rawdon. 

Athlone. 
John  Collett. 

Bandon-Bridge. 
Hon.Frances(Bemard)  Vis« 
count  Bernard. 
Belfast. 
James  Emerson  Tennent, 
David  Robert  Ross. 

Carlow. 
Henry  Bruen, 
Thomas  Bunbury. 

Carlow  (Borough.) 
Brownlow  Viiliera  Layard. 

Carrigkfbrous. 
Peter  Kiik. 

CaSHBXiL. 

Joseph  Stock. 

Cavan. 
John  Young, 

Clare. 
William    Nugent    M'Na- 

mara, 
Cornelius  O'Brien* 
Clonmbx. 
Rt.    hon.   Da?id   Rfchard 
Pigot. 

COLBRAINB. 

John  Boyd. 

C0RK« 

Daniell  O'Connell, 
Edmund  Burke  Roche. 

Cork  (City.) 
Francis  Slack  Murphy, 
Daniel  Callaghan. 
Donegal. 
Sir  Edmund  Samuel  Hayes, 

bt., 
Edward  Michael  Condly, 


xti 
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DOWK. 

Rt.  hoD.  Frederick  William 
Robert  (Stewart)  Vis- 
count Castlereagb, 

Hon.  Arthur  Wills  Blundell 
Sandys  Trumbull  Wind- 
sor (Hill)  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough. 

DOWNPATRICK. 

David  Stewart  Kerr. 
Drogheda. 
Sir  William  Meredyth  So- 
merville,  bt. 

Dublin. 
James  Hans  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Edward  Taylor. 

Dublin  (City.) 
Edward  Qrogan, 
William  Henry  Gregory. 
Dublin  (University.) 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  Shaw, 
George  Alex.  Hamilton. 

DUNDALK. 

Tbo6.  Nicholas  Redington. 

DUNGANNON. 

Hon.  Thomas  (Knox)  Vis- 
count Northland. 

DUNGARVAN. 

Rt.  bon.  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil. 

Ennis. 
Hewitt  Bridgeman. 

Enniskillen. 
Hon.  Arthur  Henry  Ck>le. 

Fermanagh. 
Sir  Arthur  Brinsley  Brooke, 

bt., 
Mervyn  Archdall. 
Galway. 
John  James  Bodkin, 
Thomas  Barnewell  Martin. 

Galway  (Borough). 
Martin  Joseph  Blake, 
Sir  Valentine  Blake,  bt. 

Kerry. 
Hon.  William  Browne, 
Morgan  John  O'Connelly 

KiLDARE. 

Richard  More  OTerrall, 
Robert  Aichbold. 

Kilkenny. 
Hon.  Pierse  Somerset  But- 
ler, 
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Kilkenny  (Borough). 
John  O'Connell. 

King's  (County). 
Hon.  John  Craven Westenra, 
Sir  Andrew  Armstrong,  bt. 

KiNSALE. 

William  Henry  Watson. 

Leitrim. 

Hon.  William  Sydney  (Cle- 
ments) Viscount  Cle- 
ments, 

Samuel  White. 

Limerick. 
William  Smith  O'Brien, 
Caleb  Powell. 

Limerick  (City). 
Sir  David  Roche,  bt., 
John  0*Brien. 

LiSBURN. 

Henry  Meynell. 

Londonderry. 
Robert  Bateson, 
Theobald  Jones. 

Londonderry  (City.) 
Sir  Robert  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, bt. 

Longford. 
Anthony  Lefroy. 
Henry  White. 

Louth. 
Rich.  Montesquieu  Bellew, 
Hon.  Thomas  Vesey  Daw- 
son. 

Mallow. 
Sir  Chas.  Denham  Orlando 
Jephson  Norreys,  bt. 
Mayo. 
Robert  Dillon  Browne, 
Mark  Blake. 

Meath. 
Matthew  Eiias  Corbally, 
Henry  Grfittan. 

Monaghan. 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley, 
Charles  Powell  Leslie. 

Nbwry. 
Hon.  Francis  Jack  (Need- 
ham)  Viscount    Newry 
and  Mome.  ^ 


Portarlinotok. 
Rt.   hon.   George   Lionel 
Dawson  Damer. 

QuE£N*6  (County). 
Sir  Chas.  Henry  Coote,  bt., 
Hon.  Thomas  Vesey. 
Ross,  (New). 
Hon.  Robert  Gore. 

ROSSCOMMON. 

Fitzstephen  French, 
Denis  O'Conor,  (The  O'Co- 

nor  Don). 

Sligo. 
John  Ffolliott, 
William  Richard    Ormsby 

Gore. 

Sligo  (Borough.) 
John  Patrick  Somers. 

TiPPERARY. 

Hon.  Robert  Otway  Cave. 

Trales. 
Maurice  O'ConnelL 
Tyrone. 
Right  hon.  Henry  Thomas 

Lowry  Corry, 
Hon.    (Claud     Hamilton) 
Lord  C.  Hamilton. 
Watebford. 
WUliam  Villiers  Stuart, 
Hon.Robt.Shapland  Carew. 

Waterford  (City.) 
Sir  Henry  Winston    Bar- 
ron, bt. 
Thomas  Wyse. 

Westmeath. 
Hugh  Morgan  Tuite, 
Benjamin  James  Chapman, 

Wexford. 
Villiers  Francis  Hatton, 
James  Power. 

Wexford  (Borough.) 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  bt. 

WlCKLOW. 

William  Acton, 

Sir  Ralph  Howard,  bt. 

Youghall. 
Hon.  Charles  Comptoa  Ca- 
vendish. 


HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

In  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Fourteenth 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  appointed  to  meet  11  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  AND  from  thence  continued  till  1  February, 
1844,  in  the   Seventh  Year   of  the  Reign  op 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 

Thursday,  February  1, 1844. 

MnrvTM.]     Took  the  OttM«.  — Bishop  of  Ucfafleld,  and 

•cvcnl  Lordi. 
ter^^rac— Lord  Rodney,  IfAquos  of  Wlnchater. 
BiLU.    JhiMe^l*-  Sdeot  VotriM}  Gtmbling. 

MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT.] 
The  Session  was  this  day  opened 
hj  Her  Majesty  in  Person  with  the  fol- 
lowing most  Gracious  Speech :— > 

«  My  Lords^  and  Gentlemen^ 

**  It  affords  Me  great  Satisfaction 
again  to  meet  you  in  Parliament, 
and  to  have  the  Opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting by  your  Assistance  and  Advice. 

*'  I  entertain  a  confident  Hope  that 
the  general  Peace,  so  necessary  for 
the  Happiness  and  Prosperity  of  all 
Nations,  will  continue  uninterrupted. 

"  My  friendly  Relations  with  the 
King  of  the  French^  and  the  good 
Understanding    happily    established  I 

VOL.  LXXH. 


between  My  Government  and  that 
of  His  Majesty,  with  the  continued 
Assurances  of  the  peaceful  and  ami- 
cable Dispositions  of  all  Princes  and 
States,  confirm  Me  in  this  Expec- 
tation. 

"  I  have  directed  that  the  Treaty 
which  I  have  concluded  with  the 
Emperor  of  China,  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore you ;  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that 
it  will  in  its  Results  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Trade  of  this 
Country. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  course  of 
My  Negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  I  have  uniformly 
disclaimed  the  Wish  for  any  exclu- 
sive Advantages. 

''  It  has  been  My  Desire  that  equal 
Favour  should  be  shown  to  the  In- 
dustry and  Commercial   Enterprize 
of  all  Nations. 
B 
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Parliament, 


"The  Hostilities  which  took  place 
during  the  past  Year  in  Scinde  have 
led  to  the  Annexation  of  a  consider- 
able Portion  of  that  Country  to  the 
British  Possessions  in  the  East. 

"In  all  the  Military  Operations, 
and  especially  in  the  Battles  of  Mee- 
anee  and  Hydrahad^  the  Constancy 
and  Valour  of  the  Troops,  Native 
and  European,  and  the  Skill  and 
Gallantry  of  their  distinguished 
Commander,  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous. 

"  I  have  directed  that  additional 
Information,  explanatory  of  the 
Transactions  in  Scindcy  shall  be 
forthwith  communicated  to  you. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons^ 

"The  Estimates  for  the  ensuing 
Year  will  be  immediately  laid  before 
you. 

"  They  have  been  prepared  with  a 
strict  Regard  to  Economy,  and  at 
the  same  Time  with  a  due  Consider- 
ation of  those  Exigencies  of  the 
Public  Service  which  are  connected 
with  the  Maintenance  of  our  Mari- 
time Strength,  and  the  multiplied 
Demands  on  the  Naval  and  Military 
Establishments  from  the  various 
Parts  of  a  widely  extended  Empire. 

"  My  Lordsj  and  Oentlemen, 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  im- 
proved Condition  of  several  impor- 
tant Branches  of  the  Trade  and 
Manufactures  of  the  Country. 

"  I  trust  that  the  increased  De- 
mand for  Labour  has  relieved,  in  a 
corresponding  Degree,  many  Classes 
of  My  faithful  Subjects  from  Suffer- 
ings and  Privations,  which  at  former 
Periods  I  have  had  occasion  to  de- 
plore. 

"  For  several  successive  Years  the 


annual  Produce  of  the  Revenue  fell 
short  of  the  Public  Expenditure. 

"  I  confidently  trust  that  in  the  pre- 
sent Year  the  Public  Income  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  defray  the  Charges 
upon  it. 

"  I  feel  assured  that,  in  considering 
all  Matters  connected  with  the  Fi- 
nancial Concerns  of  the  Country,  you 
will  bear  in  mind  the  evil  Conse- 
quences of  accumulating  Debt  during 
the  Time  of  Peace,  and  that  you  will 
firmly  resolve  to  uphold  that  Public 
Credit  the  Maintenance  of  which  con- 
cerns equally  the  permanent  Interests 
and  the  Honour  and  Reputation  of  a 
great  Country. 

"  In  the  Course  of  the  present  Year 
the  Opportunity  will  occur  of  giving 
Notice  to  the  Bank  of  England  on 
tLe  Subject  of  the  Revision  of  its 
Charter. 

"  It  may  be  advisable  that  during 
this  Session  of  Parliament,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  Arrival  of  the  Period 
assigned  for  the  giving  of  such  Notice, 
the  State  of  the  Law  with  regard  to 
the  Privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  to  other  Banking  Establish- 
ments should  be  brought  under  your 
Consideration. 

"  At  the  Close  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  I  declared  to  you  my  firm 
Determination  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  Legislative  Union  between  Chreat 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  I  expressed  at  the  same  Time  my 
earnest  Desire  to  co-operate  with 
Parliament  in  the  Adoption  of  all 
such  Measures  as  might  tend  to  im- 
prove the  social  Condition  of  Ireland^ 
and  to  develope  the  natural  Re- 
sources of  that  Part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  I  am  resolved  to  act  in  strict  Con- 
formity with  this  Declaration. 
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^  I  fidrbear  from  Obserration  on 
Erents  in  Ireland^  in  respect  to  ^hich 
Proceedings  are  pending  before  the 
proper  legal  Tribunal. 

**  My  Attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  State  of  the  Law  and  Practice 
with  regard  to  the  Occupation  of 
Land  in  Ireland. 

"  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  in- 
stitute extensive  local  Inquiries  into 
a  Subject  of  so  much  Importance, 
and  have  appointed  a  Commission, 
with  ample  Authority  to  conduct  the 
requisite  Investigation. 

"I  recommend  to  your  early  Consi- 
deration the  Enactments  at  present 
m  force  in  Ireland  concerning  the 
Registration  of  Voters  for  Members 
of  Parliament. 

"  You  will  probably  find  that  a  Re- 
vision of  die  Law  of  Registration, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
Cansesat  present  in  operation,  would 
produce  a  material  Diminution  of  the 
Number  of  County  Voters,  and  that 
it  may  be  advisable  on  that  Account 
to  consider  the  State  of  the  Law  with 
a  view  to  an  Extension  of  the  County 
Franchise  in  Ireland* 

•*  I  committo  your  deliberate  Consi- 
deration the  various  important  Ques- 
tions of  Public  Policy  which  will 
necessarily  come  under  your  Review, 
with  full  Confidence  in  your  Loyalty 
and  Wisdom,  and  with  an  earnest 
Prayer  to  Almighty  God  to  direct 
and  fiivour  your  Efforts  to  promote 
the  Wel&re  of  all  Classes  of  My 
People.- 

The  UouM  having  refumed, 

AnnRBSB  IN  Amsweh  to  the  Speech.] 
The  Earl  of  Eldon  rose,  and  said,  that 
their  Lordibips  were  so  habitually  accus- 
toaed  to  extend  their  indulgence  to  those 
who  rose  to  address  them  on  occasions  of 
this  nature,  that  he  almost  considered  it 


superfluous  to  request  that  which  their 
Lordships  always  so  kindly  granted ;  but, 
though  he  sincerely  condoled  with  them 
on  the  prospect  of  having  to  Ibten  to  him 
on  that  occasion  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
must  say  he  also  sincerely  congratulated 
himself,  that  he  was  enabled  to  move  the 
Address  in  reply  to  so  gratifying  a  Speech 
as  that  which  Her  Majesty  had  made  to 
them. 

Those  who  had  preceded  him  in  mov« 
ing  the  Address  to  the  Throne  on  these 
occasions,  in  former  years,  had  held  out 
prospects  to  their  Lordships  of  what  they 
asked  their  Lordships  to  believe  would  take 
place,  and  they  could  only  speak  as  those 
do  who  ask  a  favour.  It  was  his  better 
fortune,  though  by  no  merit  of  his  own, 
that  the  Address  which  he  had  to  lay  on 
their  Lordships'  Table  contained  only  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  to  the  Sovereign  and 
to  the  country.  To  those  who  had  pre- 
dicted an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  grateful  to  find  those 
prophecies  so  well  realised.  Now,  so  well 
did  he  know  the  character  of  their  Lord- 
ships* House,  that  he  was  very  confident, 
that  if  there  were  any  of  their  Lordships 
who  had  objected  to  the  measures  which 
had  produced  these  results  at  first,  and 
while  they  were  going  through  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  they  would  not  now  refuse  to 
join  him  in  congratulating  Her  Majesty  on 
results  at  agreeable  to  the  nation  as  they 
must  be  to  her  Majesty  ;  so  that  the  House 
might  have  the  gratification  of  giving  an 
unanimous  vote  on  this  occasion; 

There  was  one  exception  among  these 
sources  of  congratulation,  which  he  was 
sure  all  their  Lordships  felt  as  inuch  as  he 
did — that  which,  though  last  in  the  Speech, 
he  did  Her  Majesty  but  justice  in  saying 
was  deepest  in  her  heart  and  uppermost  in 
her  mind — ^he  meant  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  was  sure  that  there  was  but 
one  wish  among  their  Lordships,— that 
those  troubled  waters,  which  had  so  long 
flowed  in  that  country,  should  at  length, 
if  possible,  be  allayed.  He  should  not, 
however,  trespass  on  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention with  respect  to  Ireland,  for  the 
reasons  and  on  the  ground  which  had  been 
so  judiciously  stated  by  Her  Majesty.  Into 
none  of  the  details  of  those  trials  which 
were  now  before  the  tribunals  of  that 
country  was  he  about  to  enter  ;  but  there 
was  one  point  on  which  he  might  under- 
take to  say  (as  Her  Majesty  had  already 
said  it)  that  it  would  aiford  Her  Majesty 
the  greatest  gratification,  tliat  every  endea- 
B  2 
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vour  should  be  made«  in  order  that  strict  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
What  Her  Majesty  had  promised  in  Her 
original  declaration  from  the  Throne,  and 
what  Her  predecessor  had  promised  was^ 
that  she  would  ever  be  ready  to  take  every 
step  to  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
that  country,  and  to  maintain  the  Legisla- 
tive Union  in  full  force.  He  was  sensible 
that  it  was  not  in  their  Lordships'  House 
that  the  proceedings  now  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  that  country  should  be  alluded 
to ;  but  he  must  say,  that  in  carrying  into 
effect  Her  intention,  it  was  clear  to  him 
(the  Earl  of  Eldon)  that  though  it  might 
appear  to  be  long  since  it  was  made.  Her 
Majesty  had  never  lost  sight  of  what  she 
had  promised  on  coming  to  the  Throne, 
and  that  she  had  accordingly  rightly  de- 
sired that  those  things  which  had  been 
doing  in  Ireland  should  be  brought  before 
a  legal  tribunal  for  its  decision  whether 
they  were  contrary  to  law  or  not.  With 
those  trials  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  whether 
they  or  any  other  should  terminate  in  con- 
viction or  acquittal  was  not  material  to 
his  purpose  in  addressing  their  Lordships  ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  their  Lordships 
would  agree  with  him  in  the  necessity  of 
enabling  Her  Majesty  to  carry  out  Her  in- 
tentions, and  that  if  their  Lordships  found 
the  present  laws  inadequate  to  keep  the 
peace  in  that  country  (though  his  own  re- 
liance was  strong  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
existing  laws  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect 
the  liberty  of  the  subject),  they  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  or  any  noble  Lord  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  by  conferring  on 
Her  Majesty  fresh  powers  for  maintaining 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  empire.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  every 
Peer,  in  respect  to  any  measure  for  this 
purpose  to  which  his  assent  might  be  asked 
by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  would  be 
ready  to  concur  in  any  measure  which 
might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  declaring — 


•  Tuus,  o  regina,quod  optes 


Explorare  labor ;  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  est." 

That  would  be  their  Lordships'  first 
duty,  and  it  must  always  be  the  first  duty 
of  their  Lordships  to  adopt  every  measure 
which  could  cause  an  accession  of  peace 
and  prosperity  to  that  country.  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  pointed  out  for  early  considera- 
tion the  enactments  at  present  in  force  in 
Ireland  concerning  the  Registration  of 
Voters  for  Members  of  Parliament.     The 


registration  question  was  one  which  at  one 
time  obtained  great  attention,  and  he 
trusted,  that  when  it  should  be  brought 
before  their  Lordships,  they  would  be  ms- 
posed  to  give  it  every  attention  which  a 
subject  of  such  magnitude  and  importance 
required.  Her  Majesty  had  also  called 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  law  and 
practice  with  regard  to  the  relations  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland.  Her 
Majesty  had  appointed  a  Commission  to 
investigate  those  relations,  and  knowing  as 
he  did  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission,  and  being  aware  as  he  was, 
that  the  Gentlemen  associated  with  him 
would  attend  anxiously  to  their  duty,  he 
was  assured  that  they  would  spare  no 
pains  that  might  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  lay  before  their  Lordships  all  the 
information  necessary  to  a  sound  decision, 
and  calculated  to  lead  to  practical  results, 
in  some  measure  for  securing  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  In  any  mea- 
sure calculated  to  secure  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  that  country  he  was  sure  their 
Lordships  would  concur. 

Her  Majesty  had  spoken  of  the  general 
peace,  and  Her  Majesty  happily  had  now  so 
often  had  to  tell  their  Lordships  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  and  of  the  treaties  which 
she  had  had  to  conclude  with  other  countries, 
that  he  was  happy  to  think  that  this  coun- 
try had  on  that  ground  every  prospect  of 
continued  prosperity.  Her  Majesty  spoke 
of  her  friendly  relations  with  the  King  of 
the  French,  and  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween her  Government  and  that  of  his 
Majesty.  Her  Majesty's  recent  visit  to  the 
King  of  the  French  no  doubt  aided  in  cre- 
ating that  kindly  feeling,  and,  as  every 
one  knew  how  much  private  feelings  influ- 
enced public  conduct,  there  was  room  for 
hope  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
French  also  participated  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Her  Majesty  in  Her  Speech. 
As  in  a  former  year  it  was  with  the  great- 
est gratification  they  beheld  two  of  the  first 
warriors  of  the  age  meeting  to  promote  the 
peace  of  their  respective  countries,  so  dur- 
ing the  late  year  it  was  with  similar  grati- 
fication they  had  witnessed  the  two  Sove. 
reigns  of  those  same  countries  indulging  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
thereby  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects. There  could  be  nothing  in  that 
which  could  in  any  way  tend  to  throw 
other  nations,  our  allies,  into  the  back- 
ground ;  for  every  body  would  observe  that 
the  particular  circumstances  of  that  coun- 
try had  more  thrown  the  French  nation 
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into  Btuatxms  where  they  had  had  occasion 
to  act  on  the  same  principles  as  we  had ; 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  more  especially  noticed  them. 

The  subject  which  Her  Majesty  next 
mentioned  was  the  Treaty  that  she  had 
concluded  with  the  Emperor  of  China.  He 
thought  the  circumstances  connected  with 
that  treatyj  and  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions could  not  fail  to  strike  every  one  as 
being  most  advanta^us  to  this  country  ; 
and  the  liberality  with  which  Her  Majesty 
had  acted  in  not  securing  to  Her  subjects 
exclusive  commercial  sidvantages,  would, 
he  trusted,  be  appreciated  by  other  nations, 
and  produce  in  them  a  feeling  that  our 
conduct  there,  where  we  were  cdled  on  to 
exercise  no  such  forbearance  by  sentiments 
of  giatitude  towards  them,  was  regulated 
by  a  manly,  liberal,  and  kindly  spirit. 

The  aflbirs  of  Scinde  were  of  great  in- 
tenat  to  this  country.  He  would,  how- 
ever, abstain  from  making  any  comment 
upon  them  further  than  remarking  the 
gratification  their  Lordships  must  have  had 
in  knowing  that  the  British  soldiers  had 
behaved  in  the  most  distinguished  manner 
in  the  campaien  in  that  country. 

On  the  suDJect  of  the  Estimates  that 
were  directed  to  be  laid  before  their  Lord- 
ships, relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  he  would  merely  say  that  every 
regard  had  been  paid  to  economy  consist- 
ently with  keeping  up  the  proper  naval 
and  military  establuhments.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  all  aware  how  much  our  finan. 
ciai  state  depended  upon  the  condition  of 
the  country ;  and  it  would  not  be  forgotten 
bow  necessary  it  had  been  to  maintain  a 
proper  force  in  Ireland  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  that  country.  It  was  with  the 
most  painful  feelings  that  he  contemplated 
those  disturbances,  and  a  letter  which  he 
bad  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Ireland, 
written  by  a  young  lady,  a  relation  of  his, 
the  daughter  of  a  dergyman  residing  there, 
bad  oonviuoed  him  that  the  country  could 
scarcely  be  in  a  more  deplorable  state  than 
it  was  in  at  present  The  letter  was  not 
written  with  any  impression  that  it  would 
erer  be  quoted  before  their  Lordships ;  but 
it  was  a  simple  narrative  of  distress  which 
could  hardly  be  stated  in  stronger  words. 
After  mentioning  that  the  part  of  the 
coontry  whence  she  wrote  was  in  a  peace- 
ful state,  and  that  a  thought  of  danger 
aeareely  ever  entered  their  heads,  she  con- 
tinued : — ''  Not  so  our  neighbours.  Some 
of  them  have  fortified  their  houses,  expect- 
ing airily  massacres."    Her  father  said^ 


{  pEfi.  1 }  to  the  Speech.  1 0 

that  he  constantly  received  blessings  from 
the  poor  people  as  he  passed  along  the  road. 
They  said,  "  God  Almighty  bless  your 
reverence,  and  shield  you  from  every  dan- 
ger;" or  words  to  that  effect;  and  they 
were  people  with  whose  faces  he  was  unac* 
quainted,  but  who  seemed  as  if  they  knew 
that  some  danger  was  impending,  and 
wished  to  warn  him.  Thus,  in  a  parish 
where  there  were  not  disturbances  at  pre- 
sent, the  clergyman  could  not  receive  the 
blessing  of  his  parishioners  without  their 
exciting  in  him  feelings  of  apprehension 
and  alarm. 

He  would  then  proceed  to  the  other 
subjects  that  were  mentioned  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech.  Her  Majesty  stated  that 
the  trade  of  this  country  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  was  reviving.  He  felt  the 
truth  of  that  observation,  and  the  excep- 
tions that  there  were  to  it  were  so  few, 
that  he  would  not  notice  them ;  but  such 
as  there  were  he  trusted  would  yet  be  rec- 
tified by  the  mutual  bearing  which  one 
trade  had  upon  another,  and  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evils 
that  still  remained.  Among  the  many 
blessings  of  Providence,  Her  Majesty  men- 
tioned that  the  demand  for  labour  had  in- 
creased. That  must  give  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction to  every  one,  and  must,  indeed, 
make  all  thankful  to  Providence  for  the 
blessings  again  bestowed  on  us.  This 
brought  him  near  a  subject  to  which,  al- 
though not  alluded  to  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  he  would  refer  in  a  few  words. 
He  alluded  to  the  Com  Laws;  and  he 
hoped,  trusted,  and  believed,  that  the  pro- 
tection which  the  agricultural  interests 
now  received,  would  long  be  continued  to 
them. 

For  several  years,  the  annual  produce  of 
the  Revenue  had  fallen  short  of  the  public 
Expenditure.  He  was  gratified  to  find, 
that  the  prospects  held  out  to  them  some 
time  since  were  now  realised,  and  that  the 
Revenue,  which  had  increased  in  the  last 
quarter  and  the  last  year,  was  now  in 
a  most  favourable  state.  Amongst  other 
sources  of  income  which  had  contributed 
to  it  was  the  Income-tax,  which  had 
now  been  runnine  on  for  two  years.  It 
had  been  successful  in  its  operation,  and 
as  it  was  one  which  affected  their  Lord> 
ships  more  than  any  other  tax  could, 
the  country  must  be  conrinced  that  they 
considered  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  that  they  had  such  a  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  as  would 
secure  their  affection  and  gratitude.    Thia 
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clrcunistaTK*^  would  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
do  something  to  prevent  the  Debt  of  this 
country  from  accumulating  during  the  time 
of  peace,  and  to  make  satisfactory  financial 
arrangements,  especially  as  the  Bank 
Charter  would  expire  during  the  present 
year. 

Amongst  other  measures  which  passed 
last  year,  and  which  had  tended  to  the 
happiness  of  the  country,  were  those  con- 
nected with  Church  Endowment  and  other 
questions  relating  to  that  subject.  Her 
Majesty  called  on  their  Lordships  to  join 
with  her  in  thanking  Divine  Providence  for 
the  blessings  resulting  to  us  from  those  mea- 
sures. He  was  sensible  that  the  subject  was 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  he  need  only  ex- 
press his  great  gratification  that  Her  Majesty 
had  noticed  it.  A  few  days  ago  he  heard 
that  a  rev.  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Hook,  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  whom 
he  was  proud  to  call  his  schoolfellow,  had 
in  the  most  liberal  manner  given  up  an  ex- 
tensive part  of  his  clerical  preferment,  had 
quitted  claim  to  half  hLs  income,  and  retired 
to  a  smaller  house  than  he  had  before  occu- 
pied. The  rev.  gentleman  had  engaged  to 
take  every  step  by  which  so  large  a  district 
as  that  of  Leeds  would  be  formed  event- 
ually into  thirty  parishes,  so  that  every 
poor  man  might  have  his  pastor,  and  every 
child  his  school.  This  conduct  was  so  cre- 
ditable to  the  rev.  gentleman  that  he  could 
not  abstain  from  referring  to  it.  With  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  National  Educa- 
tion, he  would  remark,  that  the  exertions 
which  had  been  made  on  its  behalf  were 
most  laudable,  and  likely  to  be  felt  by  the 
whole  community.  The  sum  of  1 14,000/. 
had  been  raised  for  this  object. 

There  was  another  subject  which  he 
would  mention  on  this  occasion,  though  it 
did  not  occur  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  It 
was,  however,  one  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  he  could  not  let  it  pass.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect  the  dreadful  circum- 
stance  which  occurred  last  year,  when  an 
officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service  fell  by  the 
hand  of  his  brother  officer,  who  was  related 
to  him.  If  there  was  any  prospect  of  a 
measure  that  might  protect  the  country 
from  a  repetition  of  such  an  evil  as  that  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  he  felt  confident 
that  their  Lordships,  in  their  exertions  on 
behalf  of  such  a  measure,  would  carry  with 
them  the  feelings  of  the  country.  He 
would  not  trouble  their  Lordships  with 
any  further  observations,  but  would  then 
move  that  a  humble  Address  be  presented 
fi?  Her  Majesty,  expressing  to  Her  Majesty 


the  humble  thanks  of  the  House  for  Her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech.  The  no- 
ble Lord  then  moved  the  following  Ad- 
dress :— 

Most  Gracious  SovereigiTj 

We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
Subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
in  Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  return 
your  Majesty  our  humble  Thanks  for  Your 
Majesty's  roost  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne. 

We  desire  to  assure  Your  Majesty  that 
we  rejoice  in  the  confident  Hope  expressed 
by  Your  Majesty  that  the  general  Peace, 
so  necessary  for  the  Happiness  and  Pros- 
perity of  all  Nations,  will  continue  unin* 
terrupted ;  and  that  Your  Majesty's  friendly 
Relations  with  the  Ring  of  the  JfVcrcA,  and 
the  good  Understanding  happily  established 
between  Your  Majesty's  Government  and 
that  of  His  Majesty,  with  the  continued 
Assurances  of  the  peaceful  and  friendly 
dispositions  of  all  Princes  and  States,  con- 
firm Your  Majesty  in  this  Expectation. 

We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  direct- 
ing the  Treaty  concluded  by  Your  Majesty 
with  the  Emperor  of  Chma  to  be  laid  before 
us;  and,  with  your  Majesty,  we  rejoice  to 
think  that  its  Results  will  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  Trade  of  this  Country. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  Majesty's 
gracious  Intimation,  that  throughout  the  Ne« 
gotiations  with  the  Government  of  CAtna  Your 
Majesty  has  uniformly  disclaimed  the  Wish 
for  any  exclusive  Commercial  Advantages,  and 
desired  that  equal  Favour  should  be  shown  to 
the  Industry  and  Commercial  Enterprise  of 
all  Nations. 

We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us 
that  the  Hostilities  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  Year  in  Scinde  have  led  to  the 
Annexation  of  a  considerable  Portion  of  that 
Country  to  the  Britiih  Possessions  in  the 
East. 

We  cordially  participate  in  the  Opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Your  Majesty,  that  the  Constancy 
and  Valour  of  the  Troops,  Native  and  Euro- 
pean, and  the  Skill  and  Gallantry  of  their  dis- 
tinguished Commander,  have  been  conspicuous 
in  all  the  Military  Operations,  and  especially 
in  the  Battles  of  Meecawe  and  Bydrabai, 
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Wt  bupiUj  tbank  Your  Maj^Uy  for  order. 
aog  Miditiooal  Information*  eiplaoatory  of  the 
TMBHMStiont  in  Scmde,  to  b«  forlfawilh  eom- 
BQaicated  to  us. 

In  ooanoB  witk  Your  MigMty  we  rejoice 
in  tlio  improved  Condition  of  several  import- 
ant Blanches  of  Ibe  Trade  and  Manufactures 
of  the  country. 

In  aceofdanoe  with  your  Majesty  we  trust 
that  the  increased  Demand  for  Labour  has 
relieved  in  a  corresponding  I>egree,  many 
Classes  of  Your  Majesty's  faithful  Subjects 
from  Sufferings  and  Privations  which  at  for- 
mer Periods  Your  Majesty  has  had  occasion 
to  deplore. 

Wt  have  seen  with  regret  that  for  several 
socccsaive  Years  the  annnsl  Produce  of  the 
Revenue  fell  short  of  the  Public  Expenditure. 
We  are  therefore  gratified  to  learn  that  Your 
M^esty  tnisU  that  in  the  present  Year  the 
Public  Inooma  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  de- 
fray tbo  CbafgM  upon  it.  We  humbly  beg  to 
naaarc  yonr  Majesty  that,  in  considering  all 
Mattcrt  connected  with  the  Financial  Con- 
cerns of  the  Country,  we  will  bear  in  mind  the 
evil  Consequences  of  accumulating  Debt  dur- 
ing the  Time  of  Peace,  and  that  we  are  ftrmly 
resolved  to  uphold  that  Public  Credit  the 
Maintenance  of  which  concerns  equally  the 
permanent  Interest,  Honour,  and  Reputation 
of  a  gtaat  Coontiy. 

We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing 
ue,  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  Year 
the  Opportunity  will  occur  of  giving  Notice 
to  the  Bank  of  Enghnd  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Revision  of  iu  Charter ;  and  we  assure 
Yow  Majesty  that  we  will  give  due  Coo- 
ttdention  to  the  State  of  the  Law  with  re- 
gard to  the  Privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
imd  and  other  Banking  EstabltshmentSj 
whenever  the  same  shall  be  brought  under 
oar  Consideration. 

We  humbly  desire  to  thank  Your  Majesty 
Ibr  the  Assurance  that  Your  Majesty  is  re- 
solved to  act  in  strict  Conformity  with  the 
Declaration  made  by  Your  Majesty  at  the 
Cloae  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  to 
mtintfii'^  inviolate  the  Legislative  Union  be- 
tweeo  Gieef  BHimn  and  Jrelaiid\  and  also 
§m  the  Bspremion  of  Your  Majesty's  earnest 
OaBse  to  OTHtytfnIt  with  Parliament  in  the 
iUeplien  of  all  Moh  Meaaom  as  might  tend 


to  improve  the  social  Condition  of  Ireland, 
and  to  develope  the  natural  Resources  of 
that  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

We  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  fully 
enter  into  Your  Majesty's  Feelings  in  for- 
bearing from  Observation  on  Events  in  Ire^ 
land  in  respect  to  which  Proceedings  are 
pending  before  the  proper  legal  Tribunal. 

We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us 
that  Your  Majesty's  Attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  State  of  the  Law  and  Practice 
in  respect  to  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ire- 
fond. 

We  assure  your  Majesty  that  we  fully  ap- 
preciate Your  Majesty's  Wisdom  in  having 
instituted  extensive  local  Inquiries  into  a  Sub- 
ject of  so  much  Importance,  and  in  having 
appointed  a  Commission,  with  ample  Autho* 
rity  to  conduct  the  requisite  Investigation. 

We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  recommending 
to  our  Consideration  the  Enactments  at  pre- 
sent in  force  in  Ireland  concerning  the  Regis- 
tration of  Voters  for  Members  of  Parliament ; 
and  we  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  will  give 
our  earnest  Attention  to  Your  Majesty's  gra- 
cious Intimation,  that  we  may  probably  find 
that  a  Revision  of  the  Law  of  Registration, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other  Causes  at  pre- 
sent in  operation,  would  produce  a  material 
Dimioution  of  the  Number  of  County  Voters, 
and  that  it  may  be  desirable  on  that  account 
to  consider  the  State  of  the  Law  with  a  view 
to  an  Extension  of  the  County  Franchise  in 
Ireland. 

We  humbly  beg  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for 
the  Confidence  expressed  in  the  Loyalty  and 
Wisdom  of  Parliament|  in  committing  to  our 
deliberate  Consideration  the  various  important 
Questions  of  Public  Policy  which  will  neces- 
sarily come  under  our  Review  j  and  we  join 
most  fervently  in  Your  Majesty's  Prayer  to 
Almighty  God  to  direct  and  favour  all  our 
Efforts  for  the  Advancement  of  the  general 
Welfare. 

Lord  Hill  aaid,  that  on  rising  to  aeooDd 
the  Address  which  his  nohle  Friend  had  ao 
ably  moved,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  occupy  much  of  their  Lordships'  time. 
He  was  sure  that  it  must  afford  the  greatest 
gratification  to  their  Lordships  to  find  that 
Her  Majesty  continued  to  receive  from  Fo- 
rdgn  Powers  the  strongest  assurances  of 
fidendshii^,  md  that  her  Majest7  had  cod^ 
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eluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  China, 
based  on  the  most  liberal  policy  towards 
other  nations,  and  likely  to  be  productive 
of  very  great  advantages  to  our  own.  With 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Scinde,  it  could  not 
but  be  highly  pleasing  to  their  Lordships 
to  learn  that  a  large  addition  had  been 
made  to  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  state  of  the 
country  generally,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
was  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been  for 
some  years  past;  for,  upon  referring  to 
Her  Majesty's  Speech,  he  found  that  the 
Revenue  was  now  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  that 
many  branches  of  our  trade  and  manufac- 
tures were  in  an  improved  condition.  He 
wished  that  he  could  say  as  much  for  agri- 
culture ;  and  having  for  a  long  time  repre- 
sented, in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
a  large  agricultural  county^  he  hoped  that 
be  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he 
trusted  that  the  revival  of  manufactures 
would  be  followed  by  the  revival  of  agri- 
culture, and  that  we  might  again  witness  a 
return  of  prosperity  to  that  interest  which 
had  raised  this  country  to  the  proud  emi- 
nence which  it  occupied.  In  Her  Majes- 
ty's Speech  there  was  an  allusion  to  certain 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  Ire- 
land, but  he  could  not  help  expressing  a 
hope  that  those  proceedings  which  were 
now  going  on  would  check  the  seditious 
from  inciting  the  lower  orders  to  outbreak 
and  rebellion.  He  was  sure  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  be  supported  by 
the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  nation, 
and  he  trusted,  above  all,  that  Irish  pro- 
prietors would  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  sifting  to  the  bottom  the  real  stale 
of  that  country,  and  endeavouring  to  ame- 
liorate its  condition ;  then  they  might  hope 
to  see  such  measures  pass  as  would  perma- 
nently improve  its  condition  —  measures 
which  would  strengthen  the  Protestant 
interests  of  the  country,  and  maintain  in- 
violate the  integrity  of  the  empire,  which 
Her  Majesty  had  declared  it  to  be  Her  in- 
tention to  preserve.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  could  be  required  of  him  to  make 
any  further  observations,  and  he  therefore 
begged  at  once  to  second  the  Address. 

On  the  motion  being  put. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  said,  that  as 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  moved  the  Address 
had  commenced  his  speech  by  saying,  that 
whatever  position  Ireland  might  occupy  in 
the  Address  which  he  moved,  or,  however 
Blight  might  be  the  allusion  to  it  in  her 
:Mi0e8ty'B  Speech^  be  felt  that  it  was  the 


one  paramount  subject  which  must  occupy 
their  Lordships'  attention ;  he  (the  Marquis 
of  Normanby)  trusted  that  as  he  concurred 
in  that  sentiment,  and  as  he  had  during  a 
considerable  period,  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend  behind  him,  been 
connected  with  that  country  by  official  ties, 
and  as,  moreover,  he  had  been  prevented 
by  ill  health  from  attending  that  House 
last  session,  when  those  questions  were 
gradually  assuming  the  importance  which 
they  had  now  attained,  he  trusted  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  think  it  unna- 
tural if,  at  the  first  moment  which  present- 
ed itself,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  his 
opinion  on  certain  subjects  connected  with 
that  country ;  that  sense  of  duty  was, 
however,  on  that  occasion  restrained  by 
one  reason  only,  adverted  to  in  the  Speech 
and  enjoined  by  the  noble  Earl  though  not 
promoted  by  his  example — and  with  regard 
to  which  there  was,  he  thought,  a  ground 
laid  before  their  Lordships  which  ought  to 
induce  them  to  maintain  at  present  a  silence 
complete  and  absolute ;  and  although  those 
matters  upon  which  that  silence  ought  to  be 
at  present  maintained  were  far  from  involv- 
ing all  the  questions  which  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  impress  upon  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion concerning  that  country, yet  heacknow- 
ledged  that  it  would  be  difficult  entirely  to 
separate  them  from  any  general  observa- 
tions as  to  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  Ireland.  The  noble  Earl,  however,  had 
alluded  to  that  subject;  and,  indeed,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  noble  Earl,  in 
that,  and  sundry  other  subjects,  seemed  to 
think  that  his  duty  was  not,  as  had  been 
the  usual  custom »  discharged  by  lightly 
touching  on  the  various  topics  present^ 
in  the  Speech,  but  that  he  ought  to  sup- 
ply, out  of  his  own  feelings  and  views, 
those  subjects  which,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  had  certainly  been  altogether  omit- 
ted from  the  Speech.  The  noble  Earl  had, 
for  instance,  stated  what  he  thought  should 
be  done  in  the  event  of  a  certain  result  of 
the  proceedings  to  which  they  were  not 
now  to  allude,  but  he  would  not  be 
tempted  by  what  he  could  not  help  con- 
sidering the  indiscretion  of  the  noble  Earl 
to  enter  at  present  into  any  discussion 
upon  those  proceedings,  or  to  declare  how 
diffi;rent  were  his  views  as  to  the  course 
which  Government  ought  to  take  when  all 
these  questions  were  open  for  discussion. 
He  had  already  stated  that  it  was  that  rea- 
son, and  that  reason  only,  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  forego  what  he  should  other* 
wise  have  conndered  the  imperatiYe  duty 
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of  inpfenuig  upon  their  L^rdshipn  the 
nnhftfipsr  state  of  that  countrj,  to  which  he 
could  lay*  from  the  hottom  of  his  heart, 
that  he  felt  hound  hy  tier  of  affection  as 
and  enduring  as  any  which  could 
1  the  mere  accident  of  hirth.  He 
would  noWy  however,  abstain  from  saying 
more  than  this,  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
hia  duty,  as  soon  as  the  present  trials  had  ter- 
minated, to  give  notice  of  a  seneral  motion 
oa  the  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  earliest  day 
that  could  he  conveniently  fixed  for  the 
purpose.  The  noble  Lord  had  read  to  their 
Loidships,  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  a  letter  from  a  young  lady,  con- 
taining the  most  amiable  apprehensions 
Teiy  kindly  expressed-*a  letter  which  no 
dcmbt  did  credit  to  the  feelings  of  the 
author— but  he  could  readily  believe  the 
noble  Earl  that  that  letter  was  never  in- 
tended for  presentation  to  that  House; 
he  would  not  undertake,  therefore,  the  un- 
gndous  task  of  questioning  its  inference, 
and,  indeed,  for  what  purpose  the  noble 
Earl  had  r^  it,  or  what  permanent  im- 
presaion  he  could  expect  it  to  make,  he 
(Lord  Normanby)  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
It  was  not  upon  such  letters  that  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  justify  increased 
estimates ;  Ptoliament  would  require  other 
documentary  evidence  than  that  to  induce 
them  to  sanction  increased  establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  Ireland.  The 
noble  Earl  had  spoken  most  sincerely  the 
aentiments  which  he  entertained;  but  if 
the  noble  Duke  intended  to  act  up  to  the 
apuit  of  that  law  which  he  himself  brought 
into  that  House,  and  to  establish  fully  the 
sights  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 

Sin  Ireland,  he  would  find  the  noble 
as  inconvenient  an  ally  as  he  had 
Ibund  his  great-grandfather  formerly. 
ILttmgkier  and  «' Grandfather."]  Well; 
great  in  one  sense,  certainly — and  as  he 
bad  mentioned  his  name  he  must  be  per- 
nitted  to  say  that  widely  as  he  had  differed 
from  that  noUe  person,  there  was  no  person 
lor  whom  he  had  entertained  a  greater  re- 
spect, or  ftom  whom  he  had  invariably  re- 
ceived greater  kindness.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  other  topics  on  which  the 
Speech  did  not  enjoin  nlence  ;  and  though 
he  did  not  wish  to  detain  their  Lordships 
many  minutes,  he  would  make  a  few  re- 
naika  on  the  subject  of  the  Registration 
ef  voten  in  that  country.  If  that  which 
had  been  thrown  out  more  freely  than 
was  usual  in  Queen's  Speeches  as  to  the 
of  extending  the  county  fran- 
I  were  fuUy  osrriw  out|  there  was  no 


person  who  would  give  a  more  cordial  and 
hearty  support  to  that  measure  than  him- 
self.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  he  must 
reserve  his  opinion  as  to  any  particular 
measure  until  he  saw  it>  especially  as  he 
perceived,  that  the  proposea  registration 
Itself  was  spoken  of  as  having  a  tendency 
to  restrict  the  franchise.     There  was  stiU 
one  other  subject  on  which  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say  a  few  words— and  it  was  a  sub« 
ject  which  he  approached  with  difficulty, 
because  he  knew  it  was  one  of  very  great 
delicacy — he  meant  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the  Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland.    Their 
Lordships  might  recollect,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  take  a  very  light  view  of  the  ne« 
cesuty  of  some  revision  of  the  law  on  that 
subject;  because  he  was  the  person  who 
had  dictated  and  directed  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tipperary  magbtrates  a  letter  which 
had  since  been  much  discussed.     It  was 
true  that  some  of  their  Lordships  had 
charged  him  with  indiscretion  on  account 
of  an  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  in 
that  letter — a  phrase  which  had  sinoe  been 
much  commented  upon — this  censure  was 
thrown  out  erroneously,  as  he  believed,  at 
the  time;   and  he  had  last  Session   the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  that  opinion 
was  echoed  from  the  highest  quarter  of  the 
Government  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.    He  owned,  however,  that  he  felt 
fears  with  regard  to  the  present  Commis- 
sion.   He  would  much  rather  that  the  Go- 
vernment had   informed  itself   on  those 
particular  points  on  which  alteration  was 
necessaiy,  bad  acted  on  its  own  responsibi- 
lity, and  had  brought  in  a  bill  confined  to 
those  specific  grievances  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  rem^y.     The  Speech  told  them 
that  the  Commission  had  full  authority  to 
inquire.    He  did  not  doubt  that  it  had  full 
authority,  but  he  rather  regretted  that  that 
authority  had  not  been  restricted  as  to  the 
points  to  which  the  inquiry  was  to  extend, 
if  the  commission  were  to  be  issued  at  all. 
He  also  much  regretted  the  extent  of  time 
which  the  inquiry  was  to  occupy,  and  dur- 
ing which  the  public  expectation  was  to  be 
excited.     He  lamented  that  all  these  ex. 
pectations  were  to  be  kept  alive  so  long 
amongst  such  a  body  as  the  tenant  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.    Speaking  from  his  hiow- 
ledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland—not  latterly  a 
personal  knowledge^  but  a  knowledge  de» 
rived  from  communications  made  to  him, 
he  could  assure  their  Lordships  that  it  was 
most  desiraUe,  that  if  the  Commission  were 
to  be  oontinuedi  some  dedaratiffli  should  be 
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made  of  the  specific  points  to  which  its  at- 
tention would  be  directed ;  and  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  for  checking  the 
growth  of  erroneous  impressions^  that  the 
people  of  that  country  might  not  suddenly 
find  themselves  deprived  of  remedies  which 
fbey  had  been  accustomed  to  expect,  and 
be  thus  driven  into  a  state  of  greater  irrita- 
tion than  before.     He  trusted  that  this  de- 
sire that  something  specific  should  be  known 
on  a  subject  which  he  believed  had  excited 
misapprehensions,   would  not  be  miscon- 
strued.  He  did  not  accuse  the  Government 
of  having  any  such  intention ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Commission  might  have 
an  effect  convenient  to  them— that  during 
the  continuance  of  this  lengthy  inquiry,  it 
would  afford  a  reason  for  resisting  all  mea- 
sures proposed  by  others  during  that  period^ 
as  well  as  for  declining  to  act  themselves 
upon  their  own  inquiries  and  their  own 
responsibility.  He  had  risen  in  consequence 
of  the  position  which  he  had  occupied  in 
Ireland,  and  the  interest  which  he  could 
never  fail  to  feel  in  her  welfare,  simply  to 
state  the  grounds  which  induced  him  then 
not  to  enter  fully  into  the  case  of  that  un- 
happy country.    He  would  now,  therefore, 
only  add,  that  amongst  the  evils  which 
might  result  from  the  present  proceedings, 
he  hoped  that  one  good  would  arise — ^that 
they  miffht  turn  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  England  to  what  was  actually  passing 
in  that  country,  and  to  what  were  the 
real  wants  and  wishes  of  that  people.     He 
believed,  that  in  the  history  of  the  world 
there  was  no  country  about  which  the  ig- 
norance was  so  great  as  was  the  ignorance 
in  respect  to  Ireland  in  this  country,  and  he 
had  never  yet  known  any  one  who  had 
vidtedTlhat  country  and  become  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  who  had  not  re- 
turned with  more  kindly  feelings  towards 
it^ — that  ignorance  would  be  unfortunate^ 
even  if  it  were  not  made  the  reason  for 
drawing  distinctions  between  England  and 
Ireland ;  but  it  was  still  more  unfortunate 
when  it  was  made  the  ground  for  perpetua- 
ting such  distinctions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    He  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
many  who  had  opposed  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  of  some  who,  perhaps^  now  regret- 
ted that  that  step  had  been  taken,  but  he  was 
sure  there  was  not  one  of  their  Lordships  who 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  impossible  to  retrace 
that  step;  and  now,  as  all  the  different 
means  of  governing  Ireland  had  been  tried, 
except  that  one  of  strict  justice,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  noble  Earl,  thou^  they  might 
dLOkr  aa  to  tbdr  application,  he  did  hope 


that  those  who  had  hitherto  oppoaed  tht 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  now 
unite  in  removing  all  distinctions,  political 
and  religious,  and  in  endeavouring  to  put 
the  two  countries  on  precisely  the  same 
footing.    As  to  the  other  matters  toudied 
upon  in  the  Speech,  he  would  only  my 
that  he  was  never  one  who  bad  despairad 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  though 
he  thought  that  the  noble  Eurl  had  rather 
unfortunately  alluded  to  the  extent  to  which 
the    receipts  from    the    Income-tax    had 
reached — ^for  it  appeared  that  the  increase 
in  the  revenue  had  been  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  which  the  Income-tax 
had  produced  beyond  that  which  it  had 
been  calculated  to  produce— yet  he  would 
not,  on  that  occasion,  take  advantage  of 
that  topic.     Neither  would  he  be  tempted 
to  touch  upon  that  other  question  which 
had  also    been  introduced   by   the  noble 
Earl,  and  which  had  elicited  cheers  from 
some  noble  J^rds,   but  which   had  been 
carefully  omitted   from    the   Speedi — ho 
meant  the  question  of  C(»n.     Their  Lord- 
ships knew  that  he  differed  on  that  sub- 
ject from   the   noble  Earl,    but  he  was 
willing  to  leave  that  difference  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  a  future  occasion.     As  to  the 
occupation  of  Scinde,  the  Speech  had  been 
so  judiciously  and  properly  worded,  that 
it  left  no  room  for  difference  ;   but  he 
could  not  allow  that  opportunity  to  pass 
without  saying    with   what   pleasure   he 
should  concur  in  any  Vote  of  Thanks  for 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  which 
ever  distinguished  the  British  arms  in  that 
country.     He  should  do  so  with  the  more 
pleasure  to  himself  from  his  long  personal 
acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  commander 
of  that  gallant  army — but  with  one  under 
his  command.  Colonel  Pennefather— who 
having  been  severely  wounded  in  a  critical 
moment  in  one  of  the  first  actions,  was  pre- 
vented from  reaping  all  that  fame,  of  which 
his  previous  conduct  gave  the  promise.  With 
reference  to  another  part  of  the  Speech,  he 
must  say,  that  he  should  indeed  have  thought 
the  French  nation  much  changed,   if  they 
had  not  been  touched  by  the  individujd 
act  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  realm,  espe- 
cially considering  who  that  Sovereign  was, 
in  paying  a  visit  to  the  Monarch  of  their 
choice ;  that  was  a  meeting  likely  to  foster 
those  feelings  which  he  thought  most  de- 
sirable- to  cherish;  for  he  yielded  to  no 
man  in  the  strength  of  his  conviction,  that 
on  a  good    understanding   between    this 
country    and    France    must    depend    the 
growth  of  civilisation  and  nationod  liberty^ 
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nuk  BO  nmn  would  join  more  gladly  than 
liimself  in  an  expression  of  gratification  at 
tlmt  visit  He  would  not  now  further 
trouble  their  Lordships,  but  whilst  the 
House  was  full  be  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  sayiug  that  at  present  he  thought 
it  probable  that  the  13th  would  be  the 
day  which  he  should  fix  for  his  motion  on 
the  state  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  he  rose  im- 
nediatdy  after  bis  noble  Friend,  not  cer- 
tainly for  the  purpose  of  differing  from 
him,  for  in  almost  all  his  statements  every 
one  must  agree,  but  to  express  his  great 
satisfiMstion  at  having  lived  to  see  the  day 
when,  as  the  noble  Earl  opposite  bad^  he 
believed^  correctly  said,  for  the  first  time 
in  theexpcHence  of  any  of  their  lordships 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  present,  in 
the  languflse  of  the  Speech  and  in  the 
language  ot  truth,  to  the  Throne  an  Ad- 
dress containing  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  nothing  but  congratulation.  He  cer- 
tainly never  remembered  a  time  when  the 
aUkirs  of  this  country  were  in  such  a  state 
that  Parliament,  in  its  return  to  the  Speech 
firom  the  Throne,  should  have  no  regrets 
to  express,  there  being  no  one  point  of  the 
political  horizon  obscured  by  a  cloud.  He 
observed,  and  with  great  approval,  that  the 
Speech  and  the  Address  abstained  from  en- 
tering into  minute  discussion  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  pending  the  trials  that  were  at 
present  going  on ;  that  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and,  indeed,  of  course ;  for  should 
be  be  willing  to  enter  upon  the  consider. 
ation  of  any  part  of  that  question,  he  would 
be  so  hampered — so  confined  and  restrained 
by  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  Crown,  and 
above  all  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  de- 
fendants, whom  he  was  bound  to  presume 
innocent  until  a  verdict  of  their  country- 
men pronounced  them  guilty — that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  debate  the  matter  with 
the  least  advantage.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  enter  at  all  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  state  of  Ireland  without  inter- 
fering with  that  wholesome  rule  which 
prohibited  discusrion  on  any  matter  invol- 
ved in  a  pending  trial.  Those  proceedings, 
however,  were  inevitable;  they  had  been 
instituted  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the 
Crown  to  protect  the  constitution,  and  it 
now  remiuned  for  the  defendants  to  defend 
themselves ;  and  it  remained  for  the  court 
and  the  jury,  unbiassed  by  any  murmur 
which  might  escape  from  any  quarters,  to 
do  justice  between  the  parties,  and  to  de- 
liver the  verdict  and  thejudgment  in  the 
But  the  noble  Earl  opposite  had 


made  an  observation  which  he  thought 
somewhat  deviated  from  that  strict  rule-^ 
speaking,  as  if  one  event  should  take  place, 
some  particular  course,  ought,  in  his  oran« 
ion,  to  be  adopted;  but  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
would  not  anticipate  any  result  New  laws 
might  be  required,  the  noble  Barl  had  said, 
to  arm  the  government  for  the  suppressioii 
of  violence.  He  would  not  enter  on  that 
question  prematurely,  by  anticipation,  and 
hypothetically.  He  could  not  deal  with  it 
even  hypotheticaUy  without  saying  things 
which  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  say 
whilst  men  were  on  their  trial.  Parlia- 
ment would  do  its  duty,  if  on  any  occa- 
sion the  laws  were  insufficient.  If  the 
Government  were  not  armed  with  suffici- 
ent powers  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its 
first,  its  most  sacred  duty-*  the  presernu- 
tion  of  the  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitution  of  our  realm^-when  he 
said  that  Parliament  would  do  its  du^ 
and  give  them  that  power,  he  was  only 
stating  a  self  evident  and  identical  propo- 
sition. The  only  question  would  be  in 
such  a  case  as  to  the  fact  of  the  necessity, 
upon  which,  in  all  such  crises,  there  must 
be  difierence  of  ojanion.  But  he  would  ra- 
ther see  the  Government,  armed  with  other 
power,  inclined  to  use  it — not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  force  against  the  people 
of  Ireland— not  for  the  purpose  of  coerciog 
them — ^but  using  their  power  with  a  dis- 
position to  better  their  condition,  to  im- 
prove them  in  all  things  which  required 
that  condition  to  be  bettered,  to  gain  them 
over  rather  than  to  force  them  into  sub- 
mission, to  show  such  a  paternal  feeling 
towards  them  as  should  inspire  a  benefi- 
cent government  towards  all  the  subjects 
of  the  realm,  and  most  of  all  towards  those 
portions  of  their  people,  which  being  in 
comparative  ignorance  and  distress,  had 
been  found  for  a  season  to  be  the  dupes  of 
impostors.  And  if  Government  should  be 
enabled  to  do  this,  and  disposed  to  take 
this  course,  preferring  attraction  to  eora- 
pulsion,  and  viewing  their  subjects*  conduct 
with  a  partial  eye,  being  '^  to  thm  faults  a 
little  blind,"  and  "to  their  virtues  very 
kind,"  and  clapping  '^a  padlock  on  the 
mind,"  and  not  on  the  limba— then  it  was 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  should  have  no  fear 
whatever  of  the  public  peace  being  dis- 
turbed— then  it  was>  that  he  should  be 
abundantly  confident  that  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  the  constitution  and  the  security 
of  the  empire,  and  the  sacred  union  between 
all  its  parts,  might  set  at  nought  alike  the 
turbulence   of  public  mwtmgif  faowevw 
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nameroufl,  the  arts  of  profligate,  unprin- 
cipled, sordid,  rapacious  agitators,  and  the 
designs  of  priests,  alternately  the  tools,  and 
the  tyrants,  of  the  multitude  and  their 
leaders.  Upon  one  portion  of  the  Speech, 
his  nohle  Friend,  who  had  last  spoken, 
intimated  an  opinion,  in  which,  perhaps, 
iome  of  their  Lordships  might  not  coin- 
cide, and  from  which  he  roust  differ — he 
meant  respecting  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Commission,  most  judiciously,  he  thought, 
issued  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
at  the  head  of  which,  by  another  most 
judicious  arrangement,  was  placed  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Devon),  whose 
affection  for  and  connexion  with  the 
people  of  that  country  was  known  to  have 
been  of  very  long  standing.  It  was  a  most 
delicate  and  difficult  investigation  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  he  was 
sure  that  against  some  expressions  of  his 
noble  Friend  who  spoke  last,  which  he  did 
not  think  were  weighed  with  his  noble 
Friend's  accustomed  accuracy,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  protest.  He  took  this  op- 
portunity of  doing  so,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  supposed  that  there 
was  any  foundation  for  those  hopes,  which 
the  form  of  the  expression,  perhaps,  rather 
than  its  substance,  might  appear  calculated 
to  excite  in  the  less  well-informed  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sister  country.  Property,  it  had 
been  well  said  in  a  document  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  referred,  and  which  bore 
the  signature  of  a  dear  and  lamented 
friend  of  his,  the  late  Mr.  Drummond — 
moperty  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 
True,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  duties  were  of  imperfect  obligation, 
while  the  rights  were  perfect,  absolute 
and  strict,  and  however  much  he  might 
lament  to  see  persons  acting  towards  their 
tenantry,  or  towards  their  neighbours,  for 
it  came  to  the  same  thing,  with  a  want  of 
feeling,  or  towards  their  friends  or  their 
families,  or  towards  the  poor  who  craved 
their  aid  in  the  form  of  charity — ^however 
much  he  might  lament  to  see  that  they 
were  not  kind  and  long-suffering  towards 
their  tenants — ^however  much  he  might 
lament  not  to  see  them  straining  a 
point,  and  giving  up  a  good  deal  of 
what  was  due  to  them,  in  order  to  avoid 
consolidating  small  farms  in  one  case,  in 
order  to  avoid  dispossessing  insolvent  or 
ignorant  tenants,  or  persons  without  capi- 
talt  in  another  case — however  much  he 
miffht  lament  this,  and  wish  it  otherwise, 
and  desire  to  see  all  landlords  like  his 
/fffUe  Flieni  oppositei  Qr  like  the  noble 
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Marquess  on  the  bench  above  him,  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  and  the  noble 
Marquess  near  him,  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde)  and  others  whom  he  might  name, 
and  fairly  hold  up  as  examples  to  others  of 
their  fellow- subjects  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom — yet  he  could  but  feel  exactly  as 
he  felt  when  he  saw  rich  men  refusing  to 
give  a  dole  of  charity  to  a  miserable  and 
starving  mendicant,  perishing  from  hunger 
before  their  eyes.  He  was  sorry  for  it,  he 
did  not  approve  it,  he  blamed  it;  but  it 
was  remediless,  there  was  no  right  to 
compel  them.  The  duty  of  l^nevo- 
lence,  was  one  of  imperfect  obligation; 
and  though,  by  compelling  any  person 
to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  you  might  in  that  in- 
stance remove  the  evil  and  do  good,  you 
would  do  infinitely  greater  mischief — ^you 
would  work  a  thousand  times  greater  evU— 
you  would  unhinge  society,  you  would 
shake  its  foundations,  you  would  destroy 
the  comer.stone  of  the  structure,  the  sa- 
cred, the  absolutely  inviolable  right  of 
property  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
rests.  That  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  discussions  before  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  committee ;  that  never 
should — that  never  must — ^be  lost  sight  of, 
and  all  the  remedies  applied  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  sacred  rights  of  property, 
the  removal  of  which  would  create  far 
greater  mischief,  and  far  more  speedy  deso- 
lation, than  any  evils,  however  great  and 
general  of  which  any  parties  might  now  have 
to  complain.  Having  cleared  the  ground 
so  far,  he  had  really  little  more  to  address 
to  their  Lordships.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  last  observation  of  his  noble  Friend,  to 
which  he  had  just  adverted,  possibly  he 
might  not  have  made  any  remark  on  this 
portion  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
But  one  point  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  over  in  silence ;  he  alluded  to  that  most 
cheering  and  gratifying  announcement  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Speech,  in  which 
Her  Majesty  justly  expressed  her  confi- 
dence in  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
Foreign  Powers,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
friendly  intercourse,  and,  he  might  say, 
the  cordial  good  understanding  which  pre- 
vailed between  this  Government  and  the 
French  government,  and,  he  would  add, 
between  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
people  of  France.  Upon  this  he  might 
be  permitted  to  make  one  or  two  oh- 
servations,  because  they  would  tend  to  ce- 
ment that  precious  intercourse,  to  improve 
that   present   good    understanding,    and 
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thcraTore  to  miintain  the  great  and  Ueated 
work  of  peace.  He  wovud  begin  by  ex- 
preanng  what  he  was  sure  all  men  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  late  proceedings 
in  France  must  admit,  his  boundless  ad- 
mtration,  and  offering  his  humble  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  able,  to  the  honest,  to 
the  virtuous,  and,  above  all,  to  the  firm 
unshaken  conduct  of  the  French  Mi- 
nister for  Forei^  Affairs, — a  man  whose 
name  was  illustnous  in  letters  and  science, 
as  well  as  in  politics,  and  who  appeared 
fated,  every  year  that  passed  over  his  head, 
to  add  new  claims  to  the  respect  and  the 
affection  of  his  fellow-men,  whether  in 
France  or  in  England,  or  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope—a man  whose  late  conduct  was  above 
all  praise,  for  noble  determination  of  pur- 
pose. Asndled  by  such  a  coalition,  such 
an  unnatural  union  of  factions,  such  an 
aggregation  of  the  discordant  elements  of  all 
factions,  as  had  produced  a  scene,  the  equal 
of  whichhi  turbulence  had  not  been  witn^sed 
sinoe  the  anarchy  of  the  French  Convention 
of  1 793  and  1 794,  he  had,  notwithstanding, 
maintained  his  ground,  and  honestly  and 
manfully  stated  his  principles— -he  had  dared 
his  adversaries  to  aanil  him,  and  found 
that  the  attack  resolved  itself,  after  all  the 
threats  of  his  enemies,  into  this  **  Novum 
crimen  H  anUhunc  diem  inaudiium^^Quin-' 
ium  Lwarimm  im  Afticdfuiue;  and  he 
iBight  s2d,  that  the  Tuberos  on  this  occasion 
baa  been  as  fortunate  as  their  predecessor  of 
old,  they  had  *'  quod  est  accusaiori  mtixime 
opiamdum,  confitentem  reum,"  Such  was  the 
pcaise  to  which  M •  Guisot,  his  honourable 
Inaid  (and  who  would  not  be  proud  of  call- 
ing him  so  })  was  entitled.  But  if  he  were 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  ask  whether  this 
great  minister  was  a  very  great  friend  of 
this  country — if  he  Were  to  inquire  whether 
we  in  England  had  any  very  peculiar  reason 
to  oommeod  him,  or  be  grateful  to  him, 
except  as  a  friend  of  peace  and  an  enemy 
of  anardiy,  determined  to  maintain  the 
French  constitution,  and  to  maintain  tran- 
quiUity  there  and  in  Europe— >if  he  were 
called  upon  to  say  whether  he  were  in 
love  with  England*  subject  to  what  was 
called  Anglomania,  he  was  afraid  he  could 
not  extend  his  pane^ric  by  any  manner  of 
■seans  in  that  direction,  or  to  that  extent. 
When  it  vas  said  that  he  was  an  able  mi- 
niatcr,  firm  of  purpose,  unshaken  in  his 
flelermination  to  do  his  duty  to  the  French 
cfown,  which  he  served,  and  to  the  French 
peopfet  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he  led, 
10  this  he  could  entirely  assent ;  but  when 
it  was  added    and  akhou|^  we  know  the 


direct  contrary  to  be  true,  yet  there  were 
those  who,  for  factious  and  party  purposes, 
for  dishonest  purposes,  falsely  made  the  as« 
sertion — that  he  was  a  minister  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  this  country,  and  who  con- 
sulted our  wishes,  rather  Uian  his  duty  as  a 
French  statesman,  to  that  he  must  demur. 
He  knew  not  what  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations might  be  in  which  hu  noble  Friend 
opposite  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  De- 
partment was  engaged ;  but  he  believed  he 
might  form  a  very  safe  and  sound  conjec- 
ture, and  he  did  not  think  his  noble  Friend 
would  dissent  from  it,  that  his  noUe  Friend 
had  never  met  in  negotiation  any  minister 
of  France  or  any  other  country  whom  he  had 
more  difficulty  with,  he  being  a  perfectly 
good  Frenchman,  and  sedulously  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  the  French  crown  and 
people.  [Lord  Aberdeen : ''  Hear !  Hear  1'^ 
Here  then  his  panegyric  must  be  wound  up ; 
it  must  lie  within  these  limits ;  and  thus 
much  justice  compelled  him  to  say.  But 
what  should  be  said  of  the  other  party-— 
what  should  be  said  of  the  enemies  of 
peace — what  should  be  said  of  those  who 
were  seeking  to  stir  up  in  the  gallant,  the 
proud,  but  susceptible  people  of  France, 
and  rather,  he  should  say,  of  Paris  than  of 
France— every  slumbering  ember  of  hos« 
tility  to  this  country  which  they  could 
hope  to  fan  into  a  destructive  flame  ? 
That  the  people  of  France  had  suffered 
much  — that  they  had  felt,  and  deeply 
felt,  and  long  would  feel,  the  events  of 
the  last  war  towards  its  close,  in  which 
they  had  no  share  of  blame,  in  which  they 
showed  no  weakness  or  imbecility,  but  in 
which  a  conqueror  and  a  tyrant  led  them 
on  almost  to  their  ruin,  although  under  that 
man  they  wrought  all  hot  miracles,  and 
performed  everything  but  impossibilitiea— 
that  they,  though  satiated  with  glory  and 
military  fame  beyond  almost  all  the 
people  of  ancient  or  of  modem  timesi 
should  feel  susceptible  on  the  subject 
of  their  English  relations,  in  consequence 
of  those  unhappy  passages  of  the  last  war 
from  which  they  bad  endured  so  much*  in 
which  they  had  bled  so  profusely,  and 
triumphed  so  gloriously,  that  they  should 
feel  thus  susceptible  was  but  too  inevitable* 
It  was  the  weakness  of  human  nature— ihe 
griefs  of  the  individual  communicating 
themselves  to  the  mass,  and  the  mass  from 
contagious  sympathy  feel  more  than  indi« 
viduab,  their  supposed  wrongs.  But  what 
would  be  the  duty  of  honest  men  pretending 
to  be  their  leaders?  What  would  be  the  duty 
of  honest  statesmen  if  they  thought  of  their 
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country,  of  truth,  of  humanity,  and  not  of 
faciioui  purposes  and  party  victories  ?  It 
would  be  to  guide  them  to  better  things, 
to  calm  these  susceptible  emotions,  to  rule 
their  passions  by  eloquence,  to  soothe  their 
troubled  bosomsi  to  win  over  their  minds 
to  more  healthy  feelings,  to  cultivate  the 
principles  of  peace,  and  divert  them  from 
their  exaggerated  spirit  of  animosity.  What 
did  they  ao?  Nothing  of  all  this — the 
very  reverse  of  all  this.  They  stirred  up 
every  sore  place  $  they  purposely  probed 
and  vexed  the  tender  parts ;  they  actively 
kindled  every  slumbering  ember  of  antipa- 
thy and  revenge;  they  degraded  them- 
selves ;  they  stooped  to  the  very  mud 
and  mire  of  the  grossest  delusion  that  could 
be  practised  upon  national  feedings ;  they 
sank  themselves  still  lower  by  falsehoods 
respecting  the  conduct  of  this  country, 
and  of  their  own  government,  and  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  whom  they  envied 
their  repose.  All  this  they  did,  not  from 
hatred  of  peace ;  not  from  dislike  of  Eng- 
land ;  not  from  contempt  of  this  country-— 
not  from  any  ardent  feeling  of  affection 
towards  their  own  ;  but  from  contempt  for 
the  people  whom  they  were  deceiving  by 
their  falsehoods,  out  of  hatred  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  which  they  did  not  form 
a  part,  out  of  an  honest  and  conscien- 
tious dislike,  not  of  England,  which  they 
did  not  care  a  straw  about,  but  of  those 
gloomy  shades  of  opposition  in  which  they 
were  pining,  and  out  of  an  ardent  and 
sealous  love,  not  for  the  glory  of  France, 
but  to  quit  that  cold  sha£  for  the  sunny 
eminence  of  power.  These  were  the  mo- 
tives of  that  vile  party  of  despicable  in- 
triguers, and  still  more  despicable  agitators 
in  the  press  above  all,  who  had  lately  been 
renewing  their  attempts,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  to  disturb  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  to  break  the  peace  of 
the  world.  But  they  did  not  know  the 
people  of  France.  He  undertook  to  say,  pre- 
sumptuous it  might  seem,  but  he  undertook 
to  say,  they  misodculated  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  That  people  had 
far  too  much  sense,  and  far  too  much  acute- 
ness,  to  be  thus  duped  and  deluded.  That 
people  knew  its  own  glory,  felt  proud  of  its 
ancient  renown,  of  its  illustrious  achieve- 
ments in  arts,  sciences,  and  letters,  in  per- 
sons, and  through  ages  unnumbered,  as  well 
as  of  the  immortal  fame  of  its  victorious 
armies,  whose  triumphs  they  counted  by 
the  years  of  their  existence  as  a  nation. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  satiated  with  mili- 
iMrr  as  with  civil  glory,  the  French  people 


would  not  suffer  themselves  to  bo  luved 
towards  war,  in  search  of  new  triumphs,  in 
which  they  were  already  so  ridi,  and  of 
which  they  had  no  more  need  than  his 
noble  Friend,  the  iUostrious  Duke  op« 
posite,  had  of  new  laurels,  but  would 
persevere  in  maintaining  the  tranquil- 
lity of  France  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  passed  so  much  of 
his  time  among  that  great,  that  generons, 
that  most  rational,  reflecting,  acute,and  in- 
quiring people,  that  he  had  thought  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  declare  here,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Lordships,  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  from  personal  intercourse  with  them. 
If  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  allude  to  any 
subject  which  would  have  tended,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  widen  any  breach  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  should  un- 
questionably have  performed  £he  duty  with 
as  much  reluctance  as  he  derived  satisfac* 
tion  from  thus  commenting  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relations  now  subsisting  between 
them.  One  only  point  remained  in  the 
Address  they  were  now  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss, and  that  was  the  gratifying  assurance 
of  the  Queen,  that  every  means  would  con- 
tinue to  be  taken  for  maintaining  unshaken 
the  credit  of  this  empire;  and  a  most  just 
sentence  was  introduced  into  that  part  of 
the  Speech  relative  to  the  great  importance 
of  public  credit,  and  of  faithfully,  accu- 
rately, and  honestly  performing  all  the  en. 
cagements  with  creditors  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  which  the  state  might  at  any  time 
have  entered  into.  The  importance  of  thb 
to  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  great,  it  was 
greater  still  to  its  reputation ;  and  he  was 
delighted  to  think  that,  in  return  for  the 
late  communications  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  this  passage  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  would  be  wafted  across  the  waves 
to  that  country,  in  which  it  seemed  that, 
for  the  moment,  precisely  the  same  views 
were  not  srerywhere  taken.  To  dwell 
further  on  this  would  be  little  desirable ; 
he  would  fain  touch  it  as  lightly  as  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  had  done.  But 
having  always  been,  as  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  well  knew,  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  America — being  one  of  those  in  this 
country  who  during  the  last  thirty,  nay 
very  nearly  forty  years,  had  always  been  a 
partizan  in  the  disputes  which  had  occurred 
with  the  United  States,  and  exposing  him- 
self, therefore,  to  much  greater  oUoquy, 
and  much  better  founded  probably,  than  any 
which  M.  Guizot  had  incurred,  for  his 
hon.  Friend  did  not  belong  to  the  class 
of   Eng^sh   advocates  in  France,  as  he 
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Bttt  wliftt  he  maiiitained  waSy  that  it 
ahodd  be  called  the  Fixity  of  Tenure  Ck)m- 
mxwon,  for  he  put  it  to  their  Lordships 
whether  they  heard  one  word  about  it  from 
her  Majeat/s  Ministers  or  any  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Government,  until  the 
phrase  of  '*  Fixity  of  Tenure**  was  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country?  It  was 
when  the  agitators  in  both  countries  began 
to  use  this  phrase  (for  it  was  not,  let  him 
say,  confined  to  Ireland),  that  it  occurred 
to  the  Ministers  to  send  forth  this  Com. 
nission.  He  should  like  to  know  what 
poasihle  cood  this  Commission  could  effect. 
He  shouM  like  to  hear  any  Member  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  state  some  good  and 
▼alid  reason  for  issuing  it.  If  they  had  want- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  comparatively  petty 
though  important  question,  of  what  alter- 
ation should  be  made  in  the  statutes  affect- 
ingtheoccupationand  use  of  land,  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant — if  that  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  really  wanted  informa- 
tion, a  committee  of  both  Houses  in  one 
week,  could  gain  complete  information  on 
those  points.  But  if  they  meant  really  to 
touch  the  fixity  of  tenure — if  they  wished  to 
go  into  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  an  al- 
teration between  the  connection  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  if  it  really  came  to  that  it  was  not 
a  commission  of  country  gentlemen,  with  one 
learned  individual  at  its  head,  that  should 
be  appointed,  but  the  Government  should 
wdsk  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  greatest 
kwyers  in  the  country.  In  that  case 
thdr  measures  would  touch  the  whole 
of  the  real  property  of  the  country. 
They  would  require  the  advice,  not  of 
penons  connected  with  quarter  sessions, 
but  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  real  property  in  Ensland  and 
Ireland— -all  the  changes  and  all  the  doc- 
trines concerning  it— the  rules  of  occu- 
pancy, coparcenary,  and  many  other  such 
terms,  as  he  did  not  himself  understand. 
What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  this  Com- 
mision?  It  was  calculated  to  produce, 
and  had  in  fact  produced  in  Ireland  the 
most  disBstrous  consequences.  Far  be  it 
£roai  him  to  say  that  what  was  stated  in 
the  pnUic  papers  was  correct — that  murders 
were  actually  committed  in  consequence  of 
the  appointment  of  this  Commission ;  but 
this  he  would  say,  because  he  knew  it  of 
his  own  knowledge,  that  the  minds  of  men 
perfectly  tranquu  on  the  subject  before 
were  disturbed  by  this  Commission.  All 
through  the  country  there  were  now  self- 
appointed  committees,  who  called  on  land- 
lonls,  tenants,  and  persons  of  all  descrip- 
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tions  to  state  to  them  whatever  they  chose 
to  caU  a  grievance  and  the  particulars  of 
every  case  into  which  they  thought  it  right 
to  inquire.  They  said,  as  it  was  Her  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  all  cases  of  grievance,  and  they 
occupied  themselves  with  receiving  full  in- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission, 
they  considered  themselves,  and  in  fact 
acted  as  assistant  commissioners  to  Her 
Majesty's  Commission.  This  pn)ceeding 
was,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cessively dangerous.  Those  persons  de- 
nounced any  individual  who  refused  to 
comply  with  their  commands,  and  their 
Lordships  knew  that  such  a  denunciation 
was  no  trifling  matter  in  some  parte  of  that 
unfortunate  country.  Was  it  wonderful 
that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  should  mis- 
conceive the  object  of  that  Commission? 
Did  not  the  mention  of  the  subject  induce 
an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham) ;  and  when  a  person  of 
his  learning  and  legal  education  thought  it 
right  to  guard  himself  by  bestowing  a  very 
measured  share  of  approbation  on  this  Com^* 
mission,  to  qualify  his  approval  by  enun- 
ciating the  doctrines  of  property  and  the 
foundation  of  society,  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  peasant,  acted  upon  as  he 
had  been  by  the  wildest  notions  of  fixity  of 
tenure,  proceeding  from  agitators  on  each 
side  of  the  Channel,  should  have  miscon- 
ceived its  scope  and  object  ?  But  this  was 
not  the  only  effect  of  the  Commission.  The 
moment  it  was  issued,  it  was  considered  as 
a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  under  Her  Majes- 
ty's sign  manual.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  all  he  exposed  himself  to  by  asserting 
that  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  had 
been  aspersed.  Their  conduct  had  been 
more  than  once  inquired  into,  and  he  be- 
lievedi  as  a  class,  they  were  found  to  have 
acted  not  one  whit  worse  than  others 
would  have  done  in  their  situation.  As  to 
fixity  of  tenure  and  removing  tenants,  he 
ventured  to  say,  there  was  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  tenants  who  had  remained  for 
centuries  on  the  estates  of  landlords  in  Ire- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Irish 
landlords  shrunk  from  inquiry  into  their 
conduct.  But  it  was  unfair — when  they  had 
misgoverned  the  country  for  centuries, 
when  they  had  reduced  its  overburthened 
population  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  misery ; 
while  they  gave  no  help  to  the  landlords  in 
developing  its  unreclaimed  resources — to 
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willing  to  offer  any  opposition ;  opposition, 
indeed,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  offer  to 
the  Address.    As  to  that  part  regarding 
international   relations,    touching  on  the 
present  prospect  of  peace,   and  the  good 
understanding  happily  prevailing  between 
the  French  and  British  Governments,  he 
should  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world 
not  to  participate  in  this  congratulation.  He 
was  sure  the  events  of  late  years  had  tended 
to  make  that  good  understanding  more  firm 
and   lasting,    because   whatever   had   oc- 
curred must  have  increased  the  respect  of 
the  French  government  for  the  people  of 
England,   and  the   best  foundation  for  a 
sincere  and  lasting  alliance   was  mutual 
respect.     On  the  question  of  Scinde,  and 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  there,  the 
Address  was  so  discreetly  and  wisely  worded 
as  to  call  for  no  observation.     From  a  pe- 
rusal of  those  already  before  the  House, 
he  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  look 
very  closely  at  the  additional  papers  which 
were  to  be  presented  before   they  could 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  war;  but   with  respect   to  the   suc- 
cesses of  our  arms,   on  that   head    there 
could  be  but  one  opinion.     He  was  only 
obliged,    therefore,    to   direct  a   few  ob- 
servations to  that  part  of  the  Speech  rela- 
ting to  Ireland.     He  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  Speech   that,   upon 
those  events  with  respect  to  which  trials 
were  now  pending  in  Ireland,  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  improper  that  any 
direct   opinion  should  be   uttered   in  the 
Speech.     It  would  be  equally  improper  in 
him  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  to  make 
any  observations  on  this  point.     The  fault 
he  found  with  the  Speech  was,  that   it 
looked  to  those  trials  as  if  they  constituted 
the  whole  or  the  main  part  of  what,  in  ge- 
neral parlance,  was  called  the  Irish  question. 
The  real  question  did  not  consist  in  any 
struggle  between  the  Government  and  the 
Repeal  Association ;  it  was  how  they  could 
best  improve  and  develope  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  bring  it  into  that  happy 
condition  in  which  they  must  wish  to  see 
all  her  Majesty's  subjects  placed.     Ireland 
had  listen^  too  long  to  such  language  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  vague  assurances  held 
out  in  the  Speech  and  in  the  Address. 
They  were  told  that  such  measures  should 
be  adopted  "  as  might  tend  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  and  develope  the 
natural  resources  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom."     This   was  sound  advice,  but  the 
language  in   which  it  was  couched  was 
much  too  vague  and  uncertain,  to  bring 


much  comfort  to  the  Irish  mind.  Was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  they  could  really  amelio- 
rate the  state  of  the  country  by  such 
phrases  as  this  ?  Ireland  would  look  to  the 
means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  deve- 
lope her  resources  and  improve  her  social 
condition.  From  the  Speech,  as  well  as 
from  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lords  who 
had  introduced  the  Address,  he  unfortu- 
nately felt  convinced  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  at  this  moment  no  mea- 
sure for  the  good  of  Ireland  in  view*  The 
only  measure  to  be  introduced  during  this 
Session  to  which  they  could  point,  was  one 
relating  to  the  elective  franchise,  a  most 
important  and  grave  subject,  but  one  re- 
lating to  politick  liberty,  which  formed  an 
element  in  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  but  which  was  not  a  measure  for 
developing  the  resources  of  Ireland  or  im- 
proving  its  condition.  There  was  no  pros- 
pect whatever  that  Government  meant  to 
bring  forward  any  other  measure.  There 
was  indeed,  another  measure  touched  upon 
by  the  Speech,  which  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  holding  out  the  slightest  hope  that 
anything  would  be  done  for  these  objects- 
he  meant  the  Commission  at  the  head  of 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
placed.  He  considered  this  measure  to  be 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  and  pitiable 
contrivances  to  which  a  perplexed  miniatiy 
ever  had  recourse.  It  was  his  firm  convic- 
tion, and  nothing  he  had  heard  to-night 
had  gone  in  the  least  to  shake  it,  that 
Government  had  had  recourse  to  this 
step,  which  he  must  call  a  mere  clap- 
trap, for  the  purpose  of  delusion,  m 
order  to  evade  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately taking  means  to  improve  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  develope  its  re- 
sources. That  was  in  his  opinion  the  only 
ground  conceivable  for  the  commission 
issued  by  the  Government,  a  measure  which 
he  must  again  designate  as  of  a  most  mis- 
chievous and  clap-trap  character.  What, 
let  him  ask  their  Lordships,  was  the  com- 
mission ?  To  inquire  into  the  relations 
existing  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
[The  Earl  of  Devon  :  "  The  commission 
is  no  such  thing."]  He  said  that  it  was  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  County 
cess  and  other  charges  respectively  borne 
by  Landlord  and  Tenant.  The  popular 
name  it  went  by  was  certainly,  therefore, 
not  far  wrong.  The  title  given  it  by  the 
newspapers  was  a  fair  testimony  of  popular 
opinion.  It  was  called  in  common  parlance 
the  Landlords'  and  Tenants'  Commission, 
by  those  even   who  were  friendly   to  it. 
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Bat  wbftt  he  maintained  was*  tbat  it 
riMoM  be  called  the  Fixity  of  Tenure  Com- 
nianon,  for  he  put  it  to  their  Lordships 
whether  they  heard  one  word  about  it  from 
her  Mejeit/s  Ministers  or  any  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Goremment,  until  the 
phmse  of  '*  Fixity  of  Tenure'*  was  circu- 
nted  throughout  the  country?  It  was 
when  the  agitators  in  both  countries  began 
to  uae  this  nhrase  (for  it  was  not^  let  him 
tty«  confined  to  Ireland),  that  it  occurred 
to  the  Ministers  to  send  forth  this  Com. 
vdasion.  He  should  like  to  know  what 
posnble  sood  this  Commission  could  effect. 
He  should  like  to  hear  any  Member  of  her 
Ma^jesty's  Government  state  some  good  and 
▼ahd  reason  for  issuing  it .  If  they  had  want- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  comparatively  petty 
chough  important  question,  of  what  alter- 
atioo  shouU  be  made  in  the  statutes  afiect- 
ingtheoccupetion  and  use  of  land,  asbetween 
landlord  and  tenant — if  that  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  really  wanted  informa* 
tioo,  a  committee  of  both  Houses  in  one 
week,  eould  gain  complete  information  on 
those  points.  But  if  they  meant  really  to 
touch  the  fixity  of  tenure — if  they  wished  to 
go  into  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  an  al- 
teration between  the  connection  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  if  it  reaDy  came  to  that  it  was  not 
a  commission  of  country  gentlemen,  with  one 
lemied  individual  at  its  head,  that  should 
he  appointed,  but  the  Government  should 
aeek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  greatest 
lawycn  in  the  country*  In  that  case 
their  measures  would  touch  the  whole 
of  the  real  property  of  the  country. 
They  would  require  the  advice,   not  of 

CODS  connected  with  quarter  sessions, 
of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
■nlnre  of  real  property  in  England  and 
IirJaiid  all  the  changes  and  all  the  doc- 
eooceming  it—the  roles  of  occu- 
lt ooparoenary,  and  many  other  such 
as  he  did  not  himRclf  understand. 
What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  this  Com- 
■iffbo?  It  was  calculated  to  produce, 
Mid  had  in  Act  produced  in  Ireland  the 
■HHt  disastrous  consequences.  Far  be  it 
from  him  to  aay  that  what  was  stated  in 
the  pohUc  papers  was  correct— that  murders 
iwBse  actoaUy  committed  in  consequence  of 
Ae  appointment  of  this  Commission ;  but 
this  lie  would  say,  because  he  knew  it  of 
hie  own  knowle^,  that  the  minds  of  men 
pcffcrtly  tranquu  on  the  subject  before 
were  diatorhed  by  this  Commission.  All 
thtougfa  the  country  there  were  now  self- 
appointed  eonmittees,  who  called  on  land- 
kris,  tenants,  and  persons  of  all  descrip- 
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tions  to  state  to  them  whatever  they  chose 
to  caU  a  ^evance  and  the  particulars  of 
every  case  into  which  they  thought  it  right 
to  inquire.  They  said,  as  it  was  Her  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
mquire  into  all  cases  of  grievance,  and  they 
occupied  themselves  with  receiving  full  in- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission, 
they  considered  themselves,  and  in  fact 
acted  as  assistant  commissioners  to  Her 
Majesty's  Commission.  This  pniceeding 
was,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cessively dangerous.  Those  persons  de- 
nounced any  individual  who  refused  to 
comply  with  their  commands,  and  their 
Lordships  knew  that  such  a  denunciation 
was  no  trifling  matter  in  some  parte  of  that 
unfortunate  country.  Was  it  wonderful 
that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  should  mis- 
conceive the  object  of  that  Commission  ? 
Did  not  the  mention  of  the  subject  induce 
an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham) ;  and  when  a  person  of 
his  learning  and  legal  education  thought  it 
right  to  guard  himself  by  bestowins  a  very 
measured  share  of  approbation  on  this  Corn* 
mission,  to  qualify  his  approval  by  enun- 
ciating the  doctrines  of  property  and  the 
foundation  of  society,  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  peasant,  acted  upon  as  he 
had  been  by  the  wildest  notions  of  fixity  of 
tenure,  proceeding  from  a^tators  on  each 
side  of  the  Channel,  should  have  miscon- 
ceived its  scope  and  object  ?  But  this  was 
not  the  only  effect  of  the  Commission.  The 
moment  it  was  issued,  it  was  considered  as 
a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  under  Her  Majes- 
ty's sign  manuaL  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  all  he  exposed  himself  to  by  asserting 
that  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  had 
been  aspersed.  Their  conduct  had  been 
more  than  once  inquired  into,  and  he  be- 
lievedi  as  a  class,  they  were  found  to  have 
acted  not  one  whit  worse  than  others 
would  have  done  in  their  situation.  As  to 
fixity  of  tenure  and  removing  tenants,  he 
ventured  to  say,  there  was  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  tenants  who  had  remained  for 
centuries  on  the  estates  of  landlords  in  Ire- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Irish 
landlords  shrunk  from  inquiry  into  their 
conduct.  But  it  was  unfair — when  they  had 
misgoverned  the  country  for  centuries, 
when  they  had  reduced  its  overburtbened 
population  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  misery ; 
while  they  gave  no  help  to  the  landlords  in 
developing  its  unreclaimed  resources — to 
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turn  round  and  say  a  atate  of  things  so 
brought  about  was  the  fault  of  the  land- 
lords, and  to  issue  a  most  mischievous  G)m- 
mission  to  enquire  into  the  relations  be- 
tween them  and  their  tenants*  He  main- 
tained^ then,  that  this  was  a  most  mis- 
chievous Commission.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  some  important  evidence  would  be 
laid  before  that  Commission  ;  but  that  evi- 
dence was  not  needed  by  the  members  of 
either  House  of  Parliament,  for  if  they 
searched  their  library  they  would  find  the 
most  accurate  information  on  everything 
respecting  the  tenure  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  To  tell  him  that  it  required  the 
Queen's  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
questions  whether  the  civil  bill  process 
should  be  taken  away,  or  whether  there 
should  be  a  power  of  yearly  or  half- 
yearly  ejectment,  and  whether  distress 
should  be  allowed — to  tell  him  this  was  an 
absurdity.  But  if  it  were  said  that  the 
Commission  was  issued  to  effect  a  total  alte- 
ration in  the  law  and  principle  of  real  pro- 
perty, then  he  insisted  they  had  no  right 
to  take  a  course,  which  must  propagate 
doctrines  fraught  with  danger.  His  noble 
Friend  behind  him  stated  that  he  should 
early  bring  before  their  Lordships  the 
whole  state  of  Ireland.  Such  being  the 
case,  he  would  not  then  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  why  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  be  so  discreet 
with  reference  to  the  mention  of  Ireland 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  those  districts  in  Ire- 
land which  had  obtained  a  disgraceful  and 
melancholy  notoriety  for  outrage,  crime 
was  more  rife  than  it  had  been  within  the 
memory  of  man.  He  did  not  think  that 
this  Government  was  to  blame  for  that ; 
but  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  when 
such  a  state  of  things  was  formerly  can- 
vassed credit  was  taken  and  blame  imputed 
most  unjustly.  He  was  quite  certain  that 
this  administration,  as  every  administration, 
did  the  best — though  whether  they  took 
the  right  method  was  another  question— to 
repress  outrage.  He  repeated  it  was  mon- 
strous to  suppose  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  would  be  solved  by 
the  result  of  the  contest  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  Repeal  Association  and  the  Go- 
vernment. There  were  great  questions 
respecting  Ireland  which  the  Government 
must  introducci  or  which,  if  they  did  not, 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment^  or  there  was  no  chance  whatever  of 
recovering  the  affections  of  the  Irish  people. 


Earl  FitxwUUam:  As  the  noble  Ead 
opposite  seemed  to  question  the  oorrectneH 
of  his  noble  Friend's  description  of  the 
Commissiony  perhaps  he  wUI  tell  them 
what  it  readly  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into? 

The  Earl  of  Devon  had  denied  that  the 
title  of  the  Commission  was  what  the  noble 
Marquess  described  it  He  said  it  was  not 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
between  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Earl  FUzwilliam  had  no  doubt  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  in  his  own  mind  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  object  of  the  Commis- 
sion;  but  he  certainly  did  not  appear  to 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  allusion 
to  it  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  He  would 
just  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Earl  and  the  Government  to  the  general 
tendency  of  the  paragraph  in  Her  Majestjr'a 
Speech:— 

**  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  law  and  practice  with  regard  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland.  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  institute  extensive 
local  inquiries  into  a  subject  of  so  much  im« 
portance,  and  have  appointed  a  Commission^ 
with  ample  authority,  to  conduct  the  requisite 
investigation.'' 

What  in  the  world  did  that  mean,  but 
an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  tenants  in  Ireland  occupy  their 
land  ?  What  other  meaning  can  be  affixed 
to  it?  But  he  understood  that  a  hm. 
Member  in  the  other  House  obtained  leave 
last  Session  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  had 
reference  to  the  regulations  between  Land- 
lord and  Tenant ;  that  bill  went  no  further 
than  a  first  reading,  but  the  consequence  was, 
the  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  member  of 
the  Government  that  the  attention  of  Min<« 
isters  had  been  directed  to  the  questum. 
The  result  of  that  understanding  was,  as 
he  understood  it,  the  issuing  of  this  Com- 
mission. If  this  did  not  connect  the  Bjh' 
pointment  of  the  Commission  with  a  deter* 
raination  to  inquire  into  the  relations  be- 
tween Landlord  and  Tenant,  he  could 
not  conceive  what  the  real  objects  of  the 
Commission  were.  The  real  objects  of  it 
the  Government  ought  to  state  distinctly 
to  the  House  on  some  future  occasion.  He 
had  thus  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  whidi 
existed  between  Her  Majesty's  Speech  and 
the  expression  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  opposite^  He  would  before  he 
sat  down  give  notice,  that  he  should  shortly 
move  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  land 
forces  in  Ireland  from  1828  down  to  the 
present  time ;  and  also  a  return  of  the  ex- 
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of  oertab  fortifications  which  he 
understood  had  lately  heen  erected  there. 

The  Barl  of  Detron  said,  he  was  misun- 
derstood. He  merely  wished  to  deny  that 
the  ftyle  and  title  of  the  Commission  was 
nidi  as  the  nohle  Marquen  described  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  had  merely 
given  the  title  of  liindlord  and  Tenant 
Commission  as  that  by  which  it  was  popu- 
larly designated.  Its  real  titles  as  he  ar- 
guedj  should  hare  been  the  Fixity  of 
Tenure  Commission— *the  step  being  a  con- 
oesiion  to  agitation  by  those  who  affected 
a  disregard  m  it. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
disturb  the  unanimity  which  pravailed  re« 
specting  the  Queen's  Speech.  He  was 
happy  that  the  Speech  had  been  so  framed 
aa  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  a  step* 
He  begged  leave,  however^  to  protest 
against  some  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  his  noble  Friend  who  moved  the 
Address,  and  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Frtead  who  sat  behind  him.  They  had 
aaaerted  that  their  Lordships  could  ap- 
proach Her  Majesty  in  terms  of  appro- 
batioa  alone.  He  thought  that  rather  an 
eobandaome  return  for  the  resolution  to 
abatatn^in  the  propriety  of  which  he  en- 
tirely concurred— from  touching  on  any 
iopica  which  eould  show  the  country  was 
im  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  peril.  As  to 
Ireland,  he  thought  that  while  the  state 
triala  were  pending,  it  was  quite  proper 
to  abataia  from  any  topic  that  eould  have 
the  alightest  eeoneoiion  with  them.  When 
they  were  terminated  he  should  have  much 
to  aay  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  iaatituted-*4ie  should  have  much  to 
say  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
b^n  conducted.  But,  for  the  present,  he 
woald  entirely  abstain  from  such  topics, 
lest  any  mention  of  them  should,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  be  supposed  to  have  an 
iafloanoe  on  the  verdict  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  jury.  But  the  object  of  his  now 
addressing  the  House  was  not  in  respect 
to  anything  the  Speech  contained,  but  in 
respect  to  what  was  omitted  from  it. 
It  had  been  usual  when  any  measures 
were  in  contemplation  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law,  to  make  some  direct  allusion  to 
them  in  the  Speech  Arom  the  Throne. 
Hiet  coerse  had  been  hitherto  adopted 
during  the  administration  of  those  who 
now  ruled  the  affairs  of  this  country.  In 
the  first  Speech  they  had  advised  Her 
Majesty  to  make,  after  the  formation  of 
the  Administration,  Her  Majesty  intimated 


that  measures  would  be  submitted  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  Bankruptcy, 
and  for  the  amendment  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Aooordingly 
a  measure  was  brought  in  by  the  noble 
Lord  near  him,  which  had  for  its  object 
the|improvement  of  the  law  of  Bankruptcy. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  total  failure,  but 
that  he  would  not  now  dwell  upon.  With 
regard  to  the  measure  for  the  improvement 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  that  bill  fell  through  the  Session 
of  1843,  and  being  re-intr<Kluced  in  1843, 
the  Speech  delivered  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty  acquainted  Parliament  that  mea- 
sures connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  law  would  be  submitted  for  their  con- 
sideration. He  did  not  mean  now  to  re- 
view the  melancholy  fate  of  that  and  other 
measures  during  the  last  Session.  On 
that  occasion  there  was  much  promise  and 
little  performance.  But  in  1844  we  had 
not  even  a  promise.  On  the  subject  of 
amendment  of  the  law  the  deepest  silence 
prevailed.  During  the  last  Session  two 
bills  had  been  introduced  respecting  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  County  Courts.  They 
were  not  carried ;  they  came  to  an  un- 
timely end.  If  brought  into  that  House 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  he  had 
little  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
maturely  considered  $  and  being  properly 
framed,  would  have  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  to  the  great  improvement  of  our  in* 
stiiutions:  that  course  was  not  pursued,  and 
consequently  the  measures  were  lost.  If  in 
the  present  Session  it  were  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  Government  to  bring  forward  mea- 
sures with  respect  toEcclesiasticalJurisdio- 
tion  and  Local  Courts,Her  Majesty's  Speech 
might  have  intimated  that  suoh  measures 
would  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  Again, 
he  believed  their  Lordships  were  aware, 
that  gross  and  extravagant  compensations 
had  been  given  to  officers  removed  from 
the  equity  courts.  He  thought  the  suitors 
in  those  courts  might  reasonably  look 
forward  to  some  relief  in  that  respect ;  but 
be  now  perceived  no  prospect  whatever  of 
it.  But,  however,  it  was  possible,  that  the 
Government  meant  to  reverse  their  con^ 
duct  of  last  year,  and  to  give  perform- 
ance without  promise,  as  they  last  year 
certainly  held  out  promises  without  per- 
formance. He  had  some  reason  to  hope, 
that  from  an  intimation  given  by  a  noble 
Earl  opposite,  who,  no  doubt  after  com- 
munication with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  measure 
C2 
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would  be  brought  forward  to  put  down 
the  mischievous  practice  of  duelling,  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  and  he  concluded, 
that  after  the  termination  of  the  state 
trials  some  such  measure  would  be  intro- 
duced and  he  should  presume  this  might 
be  a  Government  measure,  and  intended 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  No  doubt 
the  Irish  were  a  fighting  people,  and  as  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  assured  us 
they  fought  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  it 
might  be  for  their  good,  therefore,  that 
duelling  should  be  abolished;  and  the 
Government  billcould  be  very  appropriately 
introduced  by  their  Irish  Attorney-general. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  begged  to  say,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  introduce,  in  a  few 
days,  a  measure  directed  to  one  of  the 
objects  mentioned  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  He  meant  the  revival  of  the 
measure  as  to  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 
It  was  also  his  intention  to  renew  the 
bill  brought  in  last  Session  for  the  reco- 
very of  small  debts.  With  respect  to  the 
last  subject  mentioned — the  compensation 
awarded  to  officers  who  lost  their  places  in 
the  equity  courts — he  could  only  state, 
that  the  compensation  was  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Parliament, 
which  was  imperative  in  its  provisions.  If 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  conceived, 
that  any  impropriety  had  taken  place,  he 
trusted  the  noble  Lord  would  introduce 
some  motion  on  the  subject,  which  would 
bring  the  nature  of  this  compensation  and 
its  effect  under  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships. There  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  bring  in  any  measure  on 
the  subject  of  duelling.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  notice  the  facetious  observ- 
ation .of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend ; 
bat  to  the  grave  matters  he  had  given  an 
answer. 

Lord  Brougham :  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  complained  last  year  and  other 
years  of  the  performance  falling  so  short 
of  the  promises  of  the  Government.  Now 
he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  or  to 
be  in  the  secret ;  but  he  should  be  very 
much  disappointed,  if  the  performance  as 
to  amendments  of  the  law  this  year  did 
not  exceed  the  promises. 

Lord  Campbell :  Why^  there  was  no 
promise. 

Lord  Brot<^Aam  begged  pardon.  There 
was  a  charge  at  the  end  of  the  Speech 
which  included  law  reform. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  measures 
he  had   mentioned,  were  the  only  mea- 


sures of  law  reform  which  the  Government 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  propose. 

Lord  Cottenham  said,  that  a  bill  of  his 
on  the  subject  of  Local  Courts  lay  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  for  a  considerable 
period  last  Session.  He  had  been  pre- 
vented from  pressing  it,  from  an  under- 
standing that  some  such  measure  was 
under  the  consideration  of  Government. 
A  noble  Friend  of  his  also  laid  a  bill  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  which  was  not 
pressed^  he  presumed,  from  a  similar  ex- 
pectation. Unfortunately,  he  had  been  so 
patient,  that  his  bill  remained  on  the 
Table  until  the  close  of  the  Session.  Now, 
unless  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  could 
assure  him  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
Government  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  that 
subject,  he  should  bring  forward  his  own 
measure  at  once,  and  move  the  second 
reading  very  speedily. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  under- 
stood his  noble  and  learned  Friend  did 
not  press  his  measure  because  there  was  a 
bill  pending  on  the  subject  of  small  debts 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  be- 
cause a  noble  and  learned  Friend  of  his 
had  introduced  here  a  bill  on  the  same 
subject.  He  had  stated  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  recommend  some  alterations 
and  improvements  in  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  concurred,  and  which  he 
thought  would  meet  all  the  objects  con- 
templated by  his  measure.  Of  course,  if 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  chose,  it  was 
open  to  him  to  bring  forward  his  bill  again. 

Lord  Brougham:  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  announcement 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  He  must 
protest  against  an  observation  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Campbell)  by 
way  of  parenthesis — that  the  bankruptcy 
bill  was  a  complete  failure.  Never  was  a 
bill  more  completely  successful. 

Lord  Campbell :  Never  did'  a  measure 
more  thoroughly  fail. 

Lord  Brougham :  Well,  make  a  motion 
on  the  subject,  and  he  would  show  the 
contrary. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to  with- 
out opposition. 

Standing  Orders.]  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  moved  the  Standing  Orders, 
and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
as  Chairman.  The  noble  Duke  expressed 
in  strong  terms  his  sense  of  the  ability 
and  courtesy  with  which  the  noble  Earl 
conducted  the  business  of  the  House. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  puttiog  the 
qaesiioDy  bore  testimony  to  the  long  ex- 
perience, activity  and  knowledge  of  his 
noble  Friend. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  thanked  their  Lord- 
sbipt  for  the  hononr  conferred  upon  him, 
and  obserted,  that  he  ought  to  know 
something  of  their  business,  as  he  had 
been  thirty  years  their  Lordships'Chairman. 

House  adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday t  February  1,  1844. 

imnrm.]  Naw  Wmira— (during  Reoen)  For  Kilkenny 
Ca,  «.  G«OKge  Biyni,  E^.,  dec;  Tipperary  Co.,  v, 
▼dentine  Maher,  "Eaq,,  dec:  Kendal,  v,  Geoige  William 
Wood.  Bhi.,  dec.;  SaBdmry,  v.  Wadham  Wyndham, 
Aq.,  dee:;  London,  v.  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart  dea 
K0m  CMkred.  — For  NorUi  Wiltdiire,  v.  Sir  Franda 
Bofdett,  Bait.,  dee. ;  Devises,  v.  Thomas  Henry  Sutton 
Sotiieron,  Bk}.,  aoc.  ChUtem  Hundreds. 

Mbw  MBJOBaa  Swoiur.— Henry  Warburton,  Eiq.,  Kendal  s 
Jama  PatUnn,  Esq.,  London}  Duncan  McNeil,  Esq., 
Aigykshiret  Pierce  SomeneC  Butler,  Esq.,  Kilkenny 
Od.  s  Jolm  Henry  Campbdl,  Esq.,  Salisbury. 

BIU4.    FiAtte^y-  Otttlamies. 

The  House  met  and  after  repairing  to 
the  House  of  Peers  to  hear  the  Royal 
Speech,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
adjourned  during  pleasure.  At  four 
o'clock  the  House  resumed. 

Lord  Saltoun,  Majob-Gekeral 
ScHOEDDE,  AWD  SiR  W.  Parker.]  The 
Speaker  informed  the  House,  that  he  had 
received  letters  from  Lord  Saltoun,  Major- 
general  Schoedde,  and  Sir  W.  Parker, 
expressing  their  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  fote  of  thanks  passed  to 
then  by  the  House  for  their  services  in 
China,  which  were  read  as  follows : — 
**  Hcad^quarterSf  Bmgkcng,  June  8, 1843. 

Sir, — I  have  the  hononr  to  state,  that  I 
have  the  gratification  of  receiving  your  letter 
of  the  28th  of  February  last,  enclosing  certain 
nsolotions  from  the  honourable  the  House  of 
Commons,  expressive  of  their  thanks  to  the 
naval  and  military  forces  in  China  for  their  con- 
dact  in  the  late  successful  operations,  which  I 
beg  to  state  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
known  to  the  force  under  my  command, 

"I  further  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
two  letters,  addressed,  under  cover  from  the 
War-office,  to  Major-general  George  Burrell, 
C3.,  and  Major-general  Sir  Robert  Bartley, 
KJCB,,  respectively,  have  been  returned  to 
England  by  the  mail  of  this  day,  those  officers 
haviog  proceeded  home. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
"  SALTOUN,  Major-general. 
Commanding  the  Land  Forces  iu  China. 
"The  right  bon.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons," 
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«  Chusan,  July  It,  1843. 

**  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  conveying  to  me,  and  the  officers 
and  men  serving  under  me,  the  very  gratifying 
and  flattering  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  inform  ^hem 
of.  And  I  beg  to  offer  you,  Mr,  Speaker,  my 
sincere  thanks,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  communicated  to  me  the  high  and  dis- 
tinguished (and  by  me  quite  unexpected) 
honour  conferred  on  me  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  bumble  servant, 
"J.  H.  SCHOEDDE,  Major-generaU 
*'  To  the  Right  hon.  Charies  Shaw  Lefevre, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Eer  Mqjesty*s  ship  Comwallis,  at  Hong^ 
kong,  June  15, 1843. 

"Sir — 1  have  received  with  the  proudest 
feelings  of  gratification  the  distinguished 
honour  of  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  transmitted  in  your  letter  of  the  28th  of 
February  last,  and  have  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating, in  the  terms  of  the  resolutions,  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  and  Royal 
Marines,  including  those  of  the  East  India 
Company  under  my  command,  the  sense  en- 
tertained by  the  House  of  the  various  services 
which  have  been  successfully  achieved  by  the 
combined  forces  on  the  coasts  and  inland 
waters  of  China.*' 

•*To  a  British  subject  the  approbation  of 
the  representatives  of  his  countrymen  must 
ever  be  one  of  his  brightest  rewards ;  and  I 
very  respectfully  request  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  express  to  the  House,  that  by 
myself  and  the  force  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
command,  their  encomiums  are  deeply  and 
gratefully  appreciated. 

"  Allow  me  further  to  convey  to  you,  Sir, 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  they  have  been  imparted,  and  to  have 
the  honour  of  remaining, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

«  W.  PARKER,  Vice-Admiral* 
*•  To  the  Right  hon.  Charies  Shaw  Lefevre, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.*' 

Letters  to  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

The  Address  in  Answer  to  the 
Queen's  Speech;]  The  Speaker  informed 
the  House,  that  the  Commons  bad  been 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where 
Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  deliver  a  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
which  he  would  now  read.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  having  read  the  Speech, 

Lord  Clive  rose  to  move  that  a  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  answer 
to  her  most  gracious  Speech.  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  arduous  task  he  had  takeu 
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on  himself  he  fclt^  that  although  the  diffi- 
culty of  it  was  in  some  degree  diminished 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  subjects  on 
which  he  had  to  touch  were  for  the  most 
part  of  a  favourable  nature,  yet,  that  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty,  he  must  crave  the 
patient  indulgence  of  the  House.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  glad  that  Her  Majesty 
had  been  enabled  to  refer  in  such  satisfiac- 
tory  terms  to  the  relations  of  this  country 
with  foreign  powers  and  to  the  continued 
assurance  of  their  desire  for  the  permanent 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  maintenance 
of  peace  throughout  Europe  was  of  such 
paramount  importance,  and  so  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  country,  that  unless 
wc  could  count  with  certainty  upon  its 
permanence  all  our  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  must  be  uncer- 
tain in  their  results.  There  were  other 
and  most  important  objects  referred  to  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech,  and  on  some  of  these 
there  might  and  would  be  differences  of 
opinion ;  but  on  one  point  they  were  all 
agreed,  and  that  was  the  hope  held  out 
of  having  the  assurance,  unvarying  in  its 
recurrence  in  each  succeeding  year,  that 
the  prospect  of  peace  remained  unclouded. 
That  hope  was  the  more  cheering  when  to 
it  was  added  a  similar  expectation  with 
respect  to  France,  and  a  prospect  held  out 
that  those  two  powerful  nations  would  go 
band  in  hand  in  the  peaceful  career  of  national 
improvement.  The  situation  of  those  two 
countries  was  in  many  respects  so  similar 
—they  were  separated  by  so  short  a  distance, 
that  there  was  scarcely  anything  which 
could  injuriously  affect  the  one  without 
injury  in  the  same  degree  to  the  other. 
But  he  could  conceive  no  assurance  of  the 
friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  two 
nations  more  strong  than  that  conveyed  by 
Her  Majesty's  recent  visit  to  France,  by  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  she  was  received 
by  the  Sovereign  and  by  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  by  the  equally  cordial  greet- 
ings which  awaited  her  on  her  return 
amidst  her  own  subjects — and  though  the 
future  historian,  who  might  have  to  notice 
that  visit  as  one  of  the  happy  incidents  of 
Her  Majesty's  happy  reign,  would  not  have 
to  record  so  gorgeous  an  array  as  on  the 
last  occasion  when  a  chivalrous  Sovereign 
of  this  country  visited  France, — though  he 
might  not  have  to  describe  any  thing  like 
the  splendours  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  neither  would  he  have  to  notice  the 
ambitious  jealousies  and  political  rivalries 
which  all  those  splendours  could  but  ill 
coaeeaii.    }^o;  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria 


to  France— her  reception  there,  and  the 
crowds  who  welcomed  her  on  her  return, 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  an  ao 
many  assurances  of  international  peace  and 
tranquillity  between  the  two  oountries.  In 
looking  to  the  other  topics  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  the  nexl  which  presented  itself  re- 
ferred to  a  different  part  of  the  globe,  the 
relation  in  which  we  stood  with  respect  to 
China.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  peace  which  we  had  concluded 
with  that  country  remained  unbroken. 
The  negotiations  into  which  we  had  en- 
tered at  the  close  of  the  war  had  been 
brought  to  a  successfU  termination  under 
the  able  management  of  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
that  our  intercourse  with  that  vast  empue 
would  increase  daily.  It  was  moat  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  warfare  which  had 
been  carried  on  at  such  an  immense  expen- 
diture should  have  given  place  to  negotia- 
tions, in  which  the  skill  and  ability  of  our 
plenipotentiary  had  been  for  his  country 
most  usefully  displayed.  It  was  a  matter 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  obtain  such  re- 
sults from  a  power  which  for  ages  had  held 
itself  aloof  from  all  foreign  states.  To 
England  was  reserved  the  honour  of  break- 
ing down  this  barrier — by  the  removal  of 
which  commercial  intercourse  waa  now 
opened  with  China,  not  for  this  country 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
America.  These  results  showed  the  con- 
summate skill  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger»  and  the 
clear  insight  he  had  acquired  as  to  the  cba-i 
racter  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
If  the  House  turned  to  our  Indian  Empire 
it  would  find  that  there  the  results  of  our 
operations  had  led,  as  Her  Majesty  had  in- 
formed them,  to  the  annexation  of  part 
of  Scinde  to  our  possessions  in  the  East. 
Her  Majesty  had  also  stated,  that  she 
had  directed  additional  information  as  to 
the  affidrs  of  Scinde  to  be  laid  before  them, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  forthwith  pre- 
sented, he  would  not  more  fuUy  enter  into 
this  subject,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  gratification  at  the  successful 
gallantry  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  the  army 
under  hiscommand.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
to  refer  to  the  subject  without  being  struck 
with  the  invincible  energy  of  our  troops ; 
nor  could  he  refrain  from  expressing  bis 
admiration  of  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
our  officers  and  men,  Indian  and  European ; 
it  was  indeed  most  gratifying  to  him,  to  see 
the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  Sepoy 
fought  by  the  side  of  his  European  feUow« 
sol£er,  and  to  feel  that  our  aative  troops 
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had  nuiintained  that  reputation^  which^ 
Croo  the  earliest  periods  of  our  connection 
with  India,  their  gallantry  had  earned. 
Tiuninff  next  to  our  domestic  affairs,  that 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  which  referred 
to  them  could  not  excite  other  than  most 
gratifying  feelings.  He  alluded  to  the 
improveBaent  which  had  taken  place  in  our 
tnde  ;  owing  to  which  much  of  the  misery 
and  distress  £at  had  unfortunately  prevailed 
last  year  had  heen  removed,  it  was  also 
satisfactory  to  learn  thai  this  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  had  heen 
followed  hy  a  corresponding  improvement 
m  the  revenue.  And  he  rejoiced  at  heing 
ahle  to  state  that  the  improvement  which 
liad  already  taken  |dace  gave  them  the 
certainty,  that  the  Income  of  the  year  would 
snore  than  oover  the  Expenditure,  and  that 
a  surplus  would  he  left  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  which  might  he  applied  con- 
sistently with  the  wise  regulations  of  the 
l^pslature  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  Thus  the  improvement  which  Her 
Jligcsty  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
Session  had  said  she  expected  had  heen 
realised.  But,  passing  hy  those  financial 
topics  to  which  Her  Majesty  had  directed 
their  attention,  and  which,  owing  to  their 
own  importance,  would  of  themselves  en- 
l^age  the  attention  of  the  House,  he  was 
mm  that  they  would  all  cordially  concur 
in  thanking  Her  Majesty  for  the  affectionate 
regard  she  had  expressed  for  the  welfare  of 
her  Irish  subjects^  and  for  the  anxious  de- 
sire which  Her  Majesty  had  expressed  to 
eoncur  with  Parliament  in  the  adoption  of 
an  measores  which  might  tend  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  and  deve- 
jope  the  natural  resources  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  on  ordinary  occasions, 
in  moving  an  Address  to  the  Throne,  he 
should  feel  most  anxious  to  avoid  every 
topic  which  could  tend  to  excite  differences 
df  opinion;  hut  on  the  present  occasion  he 
most  particularly  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  any  reference  to  those  subjects 
whidi  were  now  under  the  considemtion 
of  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country.  He 
would,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
calling  on  the  House  to  express  its  thanks 
to  Her  Majesty  for  having  specially  directed 
their  attention  to  the  important  subject  of 
the  Bcgistration  in  Ireland.  The  appoint- 
jnent  ^  the  Commission  for  inquiry  into 
the  law  and  practice  of  the  occupation  of  Land 
in  Ireland  had  been  productive  of  much  valu- 
able information  on  the  subject,  and  there 
\  good,  ground  fyt  believing  that  it  would 
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eventually  be  attended  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  Persons  of  all  parties  and 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinions  had  come 
forward  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry,  so,  that  in  all  matters  of  a 
local  nature,  the  commissioners  would  be 
able  to  obtain  the  fullest  information. 
Having  now  touched  on  the  principal 
topics  to  which  Her  Majesty  had  directed 
their  attention,  he  would  not  detain  the 
House  longer  than  while  he  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  kind  indulgence  with  which 
they  had  heard  him.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  express  a  fervent  hope,  that  in  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  subjects  which 
Her  Majesty  had  laid  before  them,  the  re« 
suit  of  their  counsels  might  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  address  :— 

That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  acknowledge  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  Her  condescension 
in  assuring  us  that  it  a£fords  Her  Majesty 
great  satisfaction  again  to  meet  us  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  our  assistance  and  advice ; 

To  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  we  learn  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  Her  Majesty  entertains 
a  confident  hope  that  the  general  peace,  so 
necessary  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
all  nations,  will  continue  uninterrupted  t 

That  we  rejoice  to  be  informed,  that  Her 
Majesty's  friendly  relations  with  the  King  of 
the  French,  and  the  good  understanding  hap- 
pily established  between  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  that  of  His  Majesty,  with  the 
continued  assurances  of  the  peaceful  and  ami- 
cable dispositions  of  all  Princes  and  States, 
confirm  Her  Majesty  in  this  expectation; 

To  thank  Her  Majesty,  for  having  directed 
to  be  laid  before  us  the  Treaty  which  Her 
Majesty  has  concluded  with  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  which  Her  Majesty  rejoices  to 
think  will,  in  its  results,  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  trade  of  this  Country : 

To  express  our  thanks  to  Her  Majesty,  for 
acc|uainting  us  that,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  Her  Majesty's  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  China,  Her  Msgesty  has 
uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish  for  any  ex- 
clusive advantages  ;  and  that  it  has  been  Her 
Majesty's  desire,  that  equal  favour  should  be 
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shown  to  the  industry  and  commercial  enter- 
prise of  all  nations : 

Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us,  that  the  hostilities  which  took  place 
during  the  past  year  in  Scinde,  have  led  to 
the  annexation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  country  to  the  British  Possessions  in  the 
£a8t: 

That  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  that,  in  all 
the  military  operations,  and  especially  in  the 
battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hydrabad^  the  con- 
stancy and  valour  of  the  troops,  Native  and 
European,  and  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  their 
distinguished  Commander  have  been  most 
conspicuous : 

To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  given 
directions,  that  additional  information,  ex- 
planatory of  the  transactions  in  Scinde,  shall 
be  forthwith  communicated  to  us  : 

To  convey  our  thanks  to  Her  Majesty,  for 
having  directed  the  Estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  be  immediately  laid  before  us;  and 
for  Her  Majesty's  assurance,  that  they  have 
been  prepared  with  a  strict  regard  to  eco- 
nomy, and  at  the  same  time  with  a  due  con- 
sideration of  those  exigencies  of  the  Public 
Service  which  are  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  our  maritime  strength,  and  the 
multiplied  demands  on  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Establishments  from  the  various  parts  of 
a  widely  extended  Empire : 

That  we  participate  in  the  gratification  ex- 
pressed by  Her  Majesty,  in  the  improved 
condition  of  several  important  branches  of  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  Country ;  and 
that  with  Her  Majesty  we  trust,  that  the 
increased  demand  for  labour  has  relieved  in 
a  corresponding  degree  many  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  from  sufferings  and 
privations,  which,  at  former  periods.  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  had  occasion  to  deplore. 

That  we  rejoice  to  learn,  though  for  several 
successive  years  the  annual  produce  of  the 
Revenue  fell  short  of  the  Public  Expenditure, 
Her  Majesty  confidently  trusts,  that  in  the 
present  year  the  Public  Income  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  defray  the  charges  upon  it ; 

Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  in  con. 
sidering  all  matters  connected  with  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  Country  we  will  bear  in 


mind  the  evil  consequences  of  accumulating 
debt  during  the  time  of  peace;  and  that  we  are 
firmly  resolved  to  uphold  that  public  credit, 
the  maintenance  of  which  concerns  equally  the 
permanent  interests  and  the  honour  and  repu- 
tation of  a  great  Country : 

To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  called  our 
attention  to  the  circumstances  that  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  the  opportunity 
will  occur  of  giving  notice  to  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  Revision  of  its 
Charter;  and  that  it  may  be  advisable  that 
during  this  Session  of  Parliament,  and  previ- 
ously to  the  arrival  of  the  period  assigned  for 
the  giving  of  such  Notice,  the  state  of  the 
Law  with  regard  to  the  Privileges  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  other  Banking  Esublishments 
should  be  brought  under  our  consideration : 

Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  assu- 
rance that  Her  Majesty  is  resolved  to  act  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  declaration  made  by 
Her  Majesty  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  of  Her  firm  determination  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  Legislative  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  of 
Her  Majesty's  earnest  desire  to  co-operate 
with  Parliament  in  the  adoption  of  all  such 
measures  as  might  tend  to  improve  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  to  develope  the  na- 
tural resources  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom ; 

That  we  recognize  the  just  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty,  in  forbearing  from  observation 
on  events  in  Ireland,  in  respect  to  which  pro- 
ceedings are  pending  before  the  proper  legal 
tribunal : 

That  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Her 
Majesty's  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  Law  and  practice  with  regard  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland ;  and  that 
Her  Majesty  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  in- 
stitute extensive  local  enquiries  into  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance,  and  has  appointed  a 
Commission  with  ample  authority  to  conduct 
the  requisite  investigation  : 

To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  recommending 
that  we  should  take  into  our  early  consider- 
ation the  enactments  at  present  in  force  in 
Ireland  concerning  the  Registration  of  Voters 
for  Members  of  Parliament:  and  for  Her 
Majesty's  gr^idous  intimation  that  we  may 
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ptolMbly  find  that  a  Reriiion  of  the  Law  of 
RegittratioDy  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
causes  at  present  in  operation,  would  produce 
a  material  diminution  of  the  number  of  County 
Voters ;  and  that  it  may  be  advisable  on  that 
account  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Law  with 
a  Tiew  to  an  extension  of  the  County  Franchise 
in  Ireland ; 

Ifnmbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  as- 
surance of  Her  Majesty's  con6dence  in  the 
loyally  and  wisdom  of  Parliament,  in  com- 
mitting to  oor  deliberate  consideration  the 
Tarioos  important  questions  of  public  policy 
which  will  necessarily  come  under  our  re- 
view ;  aad  that  we  unite  with  Her  Majesty 
IB  an  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  Ood  to  di- 
rect and  favonr  our  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  CardwM  said,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Address  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
moved,  he  might  be  permitted,  like  the 
noble  Lord,  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
never  failing  indulgence  of  the  House,  be- 
foie  he  ventured  upon  the  topics  which 
the  occatioo  naturaAy  suggested,  and  to 
which  he  should  be  presumptuous  indeed 
if  he  imagined  that  any  language  of  his 
was  equaL  He  would  not  trespass  upon  the 
time  of  the  House  by  following  the  noble 
Lord  into  all  the  subjects  which  he  had  so 
aUy  handled :  subjects  of  historical  assoda- 
tioo,  and  of  universal  interest  \  and  con- 
fessed that  he  rested  with  peculiar  satis- 
fection  on  that  part  of  the  nohle  Lord's 
observations,  in  which  he  had  invited  the 
House  of  Commons  to  congratulate  the 
Ciown  upon  renewed  commnnications  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  reviving  ener- 
gies of  manufacturing  industry ;  upon  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  people,  stimulated 
and  encouraged  by  peace  with  foreign  na- 
tions ;  npon  comfort  generally  diffused 
among  the  masses  of  our  population,  the 
permanence  of  whose  sources  was  guaran- 
teed by  an  Exchequer  wisely  replenished, 
and  aAranate  to  the  nationid  responsibili- 
ties, ms  connection  with  the  industrious 
communities  in  the  north  of  England  led 
liim  to  form  his  own  oondtisions  chiefly 
upon  eridoioe  derived  from  them ;  and  he 
was  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons 
woola  recognise  dieir  imnortance  upon 
their  own  account,  and  would  acknowledge 
that  intimately  connected  by  infinite  rami- 
ftealiona  of  common  interest  with  every 
iKt  cf  the  lodd  economy,  and  peculiarly 
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sensitive  as  they  were  to  the  first  action 
and  reaction  of  commercial  impulse  and 
reverse,  they  presented  an  index  by  which 
the  House  miffht  test  the  prospects  for  evil 
or  for  good  ot  the  country  at  large.  He 
need  not  revert  to  those  tales  of  sorrow, 
which  in  past  Sessions  their  representatives 
had  had  to  celL  They  were  familiar  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House.  But  that 
heart  must  be  insensible  in  which  no  emo- 
tions of  lively  gratitude  had  been  kindled 
by  the  transition  we  had  since  experienced 
from  stagnation  and  distress,  in  some  parts 
from  despair,  if  Englishmen  had  ever 
known  despair,  to  renewed  demand,  and 
re-awakened  confidence.  We  could  not 
look  at  the  returns  presented  by  the  Cus- 
toms' department,  and  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge that  large  quantities  of  foreign  pro- 
duce had  found  their  way  into  our  home 
consumption,  or  that  a  corresponding 
amount  of  British  industry  had  been  em- 
ployed at  remunerating  prices  to  furnish 
an  equivalent.  But,  if  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  hon.  Members  more  familiar  than 
himself  with  the  details  of  commerce^  he 
might  prosecute  this  subject  further ;  we 
should  find  that  in  aU,  or  nearly  fdl  the 
great  branches  of  British  manufacture, 
symptoms  of  returning  health  presented 
themselves,  the  same  in  character,  different 
in  de^;ree,  but  fortunately  often  found  in 
the  hiffhest  degrree,  when  from  the  import- 
ance of  the  article  as  a  staple  manufacture 
of  the  kingdom,  their  presence  was  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  the  most  encou- 
raging. In  r^axd  to  cotton  we  should 
find  that  the  stimulus  which  commenced 
with  the  low  prices  of  last  year,  had  stea- 
dily maintained  itself;  that,  notwithstmid- 
ing  some  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
materia],  and  some  he  believed  groundless 
alarm  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the 
future  crop,  and  a  partial  improvement  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  Uie  courage  of  the  pro- 
ducer had  been  sustained,  demand  was 
brisk ;  stocks  wero  low,  and  all  the  indicfr* 
tions  of  a  healthy  trade  presented  them- 
selves. He  had  no  intention  of  trespassuig 
on  the  time  of  the  House  by  reading  many 
of  the  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand  ; 
for  he  felt  that  this  was  not  an  occasion  for 
presenting  statements,  which  from  their 
nature  challenged  dispute ;  and,  that  un- 
less he  could  establish  a  case,  resting  upon 
broad  grounds,  commending  itself  to  the 
experience  of  hon.  Members  on  both  sides^ 
who  were  most  conversant  with  the  subject, 
he  had  no  case  at  all  to  substantiate.  Bu^ 
if  the  House  would  allow  himi  he  was  de^ 
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sixous  to  read  to  them  the  particulars  of 
two  statements;  not  different  from  the 
rest  in  character^  but  selected,  because  in 
former  discussions  in  this  House,  the  loca- 
lities to  which  they  referred,  had  obtained 
an  unenviable  name  from  the  depth  of  mis-* 
fortune  into  which  they  had  been  plunged. 
Hie  first  was  a  letter  from  the  clerks  of  the 
Union  at  Burnley,  who  said,<*— 

*'  We  beg  to  sead  you  priDted  extracts  from 
the  Quarterly  Abstracts  of  our  Union  since 
1840,  flrom  \irhich  you  will  see  the  great  im- 
prof  ement  in  the  situation  of  the  lower  orders, 
particularly  sinoe  1841.'^ 

Now,  in  comparing  Michaelmas  quarter 
last  with  Michaelmas  1842,  he  found  the 
number  of  applicants  was  reduced  from 
12,595  to  5,051,  and  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure, from  4,230/.  to  2,800/1  And 
these  were  the  figures  to  whidh  they  were 
referring  when  they  wrote. 

**  Besides  this,  upwards  of  10,000/.  received 
from  the  Manufacturers'  Relief  Fund.  There 
is  a  great  and  very  evident  improvement  in  the 
cotton  trade  here,  and  consequently  in  other 
businesses  dependent  upon  it.  We  have  three 
new  mills  upon  the  point  of  beingerected,oneof 
which  is  to  oe  the  largest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Several  lately  unoccupied  mills  are  now  let,  and 
preparing  for  running ;  and  a  corn-mill  and  a 
wooUen-miU  are  also  being  fitted  op  for  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  labours  of  our  board 
meetings,  which  usually  detained  the  guardians 
to  a  late  hour  at  night  are  now  concluded  in  two 
or  three  hours,  and  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colne  and  Marsden,  where  the  great- 
est pressure  lay,  are  now  in  fiiU  employment 
(in  weaving)  at  moderate  and  foir  wages  ;  in- 
deed, everything  wears  a  very  different  and 
much  improved  aspect/' 

He  was  sure  it  would  be  mtifying  to 
the  House  to  know  that  this  improvement 
had  extended  eren  to  that  desolate  and 
forlorn  dass  of  persons,  the  handloom 
wearers.  With  regard  to  them  he  feared 
it  would  be  transient,  for  the  course  of 
improvement,  beneficial  in  its  general  con- 
sequences, was  ruthless  in  its  destruction 
of  individual  interests;  but  at  least  it  was 
oonsohitory  to  know  that  even  their  dis- 
tressed condition  was  for  the  time  relieved. 
The  other  paper  he  proposed  to  read  re- 
ferred to  Stockport,  and  he  found  that— 

"The  Poor-rates  which  in  1842,  were  9f. 
in  the  pound,  have  been  reduced  to  4i.  That 
in  the  workhouse  there  are  not  half  the  number 
of  inmates  there  were  a  year  ago,  and  not  one 
able-bodied  pauper  in  the  house.  At  thepresent 
time^  there  are  upwards  of  3,000  more  work- 
people mployed  than  at  the  commencement  of 
1849,  with  the  prospect  of  employment  for  at 
/easr  ^ooo  more  Ja  the  course  of  three  or  four 


months.  There  is  a  large  printing  establiah* 
ment  in  the  town,  which  works  for  the  home 
market,  and  which  has  now  upwards  of  100 
tables  at  work,  whereas  in  1842,  they  had  not 
more  than  40  in  use.  A  new  and  extensive 
bleaching  work  is  in  progress^  and  will  be  in 
full  operation  in  a  short  time.  Several  of  the 
large  cotton-milU  which  have  been  closed  for 
years,  are  now  at  work,  and  two  others  have 
just  been  taken,  and  will  be  at  work  in  a  few 
months.  Several  of  the  cotlon-miils  have  been 
considerably  enlarged.  The  empty  cottage- 
houses-** 

The  House  had  not  forgotten  the  pictures 
that  were  drawn  of  the  deserted  condition 
of  the  town  of  Stockport. 

The  empty  cottage-houses  are  ftai  filling, 
and  shops  which  have  been  untenant^ 
for  years  are  re-opening.  The  improved 
condition  of  the  people  is  apparent  in  their 
more  decent  appearance  as  to  clothing ;  it 
is  also  plainly  visible  in  their  looks  —  they 
are  evidently  better  fed. 

The  writer  then  went  on  to  give  the 
number  of  empty  houses,  and  a  statement 
of  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks.  He 
was  aware  of  the  objections  which  were 
made,  when  the  savings-banks  were  ap- 
pealed to  on  this  subject,  but  he  Uiought 
that  as  one  sign  out  of  many,  supported  by 
independent  collateral  evidence,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  principal  increase  was 
in  the  number  of  small  depositors  of 
savings  from  the  weekly  wages  of  artisans, 
they  would  be  admitted  not  to  be  without 
their  value.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  last 
report  of  the  savings  bank  for  Manchester 
and  Salford,  in  which  the  committee  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  tran»- 
actions  of  the  past  year  have  far  exceeded 
in  extent  those  of  any  former  year."  And 
then  they  went  on  to  give  the  figures ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  1843 
over  1842,  he  found  from  a  return  which 
the  actuary  had  kindly  prepared  for  him, 
that  the  increase,  particularly  of  small  de- 
positors of  the  first  three  weeks  of  January 
now  last  part,  as  compared  with  the  first 
three  weeks  of  1843,  had  been  exceedingly 
remarkable.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
trade  in  wool,  that  ancient  staple  of  Eng- 
land, where  firom  the  greater  price  of  the 
raw  material,  returning  animation  would 
be  expected  to  show  itself  more  tardily, 
the  same  symptoms  would  be  found.  There 
had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  which  he  trusted 
had  found  its  way  into  the  pocket 
of  the  British  farmer^  and  a  rise  of 
wages  which  doubtless  had  increased  the 
comforts  of  ihe  operative,  but  be  hoped 
that  these  were  only  the  natural  remorcs  of 
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ftdTtneing  trade,  and  served  to  keep  it 
within  the  limits  of  a  steady  and  safe  de- 
mand. With  respect  to  flax  a  spirited  en- 
terprise had  been  undertaken  for  promoting 
a  rapid  communication  between  the  north 
«€  Ireland  and  the  linen  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  ^  and  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  cordially  unite  in  the 
bope  that  by  the  develc^ment  of  her  great 
agrioultural  resources^  and  the  application 
to  her  manufiutures  of  British  ddll  and 
capital»  Ireland  might  yet  be  destined  to 
experience,  and  to  appreciate  the  full  be« 
nefit  of  her  connection  with  England. 
There  was  one  great  branch  of  British 
manufacture,  on  which  he  feared  he  should 
be  thoof^t  too  bold,  if  he  ventured  to  speak 
90  sanguinely .  He  feared,  that  hon .  Mem- 
bers connected  with  the  iron  districts  would 
scarcely  admit,  that  prosperity  had  re- 
turned to  them.  The  excessive  excitement 
of  past  years,  had  produced^  no  doubt,  a 
conespondiog  and  protracted  depression  5 
and  yet  even  here,  he  thought,  he  might 
fairly  report,  that  uneqaivoc^  symptoms  of 
returning  health  presented  themselves, 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  patient  was 
diseased,  sorely  diseased,  but  he  thought 
there  were  signs  that  the  crisis  of  his  dis* 
cMe  was  past.  Furnaces  that  had  been 
blovm  out  nad  been  rekindled,  fresh  hands 
employed,  some  addition  had  been  made  to 
the  paltry  pitunce  that  was  doled  out 
under  the  name  of  wages,  and  be  learnt 
from  an  intelligent  and  impartial  report  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Austin,  that  the  able-bodied 
labourer  had  ceased  to  be  a  burthen  upon 
the  poor-rates  in  the  unions  of  South  Staf- 
fordshire. Could  they  heditate  to  form 
favourable  anticipations  for  the  iron  market 
from  the  numerous  plans  for  new  railways, 
mhkh  in  conformity  with  the  standing 
orders,  had.been  already  deposited  and  which 
beades  the  inestimable  advantages  they 
would  confer  upon  the  country  at  large, 
must  necessarily  stimulate  the  trade  in 
iron  f  Was  it  not  a  cause  of  congratulation 
to  reflect,  that  we,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment of  iht  present  century  were  dependent 
for  so  large  a  part  of  our  rough  iron  upon 
the  Baltic,  were  now  engaged  in  supplying 
the  materials  for  that  way  which  was  to 
unite  the  two  distant  capitals  of  Russia } 
Again,  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
improvement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  wool 
bad  been  fdt  by  the  machine  manufae- 
tuiers  in  a  brisk  demand  for  new  and  im- 
proved machinery.  How  much  of  their 
acd^ty  miffht  be  ascribed  to  the  measure 
ef  last  SeiaoD  lie  wae  not  inlbfmed  1  but 


he  was  given  to  understand  that  measure 
had  excited  much  more  jealousy  among  the 
makers  of  machinery  on  the  Continent  than 
among  the  users  of  machinery  in  England. 
These  circumstances  seemed  to  him  to  af. 
ford  indications  that  could  not  be  mistaken 
that  this  important  branch  of  our  manu* 
fecture  would  take  its  share  in  the  geneiml 
improvement.    Again,  could  there  oe  any 
more  decisve  evidence  of  returning  activity 
than  the  rapid,  gradual,  and  progressive 
increase  recently  exhibited  in  the  traffic 
returns  not  of  one,  but  of  all  the  leading 
railways?  or  any  greater  proof  of  geneniu 
abundance  and  of  general  confidence  than 
the  rise  which  had  notoriously  taken  place 
in  the  stock  of  these  great  undertakings,  a 
rise    measured,  he    believed,  in  the  last 
three  months  not  by  thousands,  nor  by  hun« 
dreds  of  thousands,  but  by  millions  of  mo- 
ney?   And  now,  should  he  trespass  upon 
the  time  of  the  House  by  pursuing  this 
subject  into  the  minor  details  of  commeroe, 
or  might  he  not  fairly  assume,  nay,  should 
be  not  rather  be  fairly  required  to  assume 
that  the  same  streams  of  returning  health 
beat  in  the  smaller  pulses  which  they  had 
seen  to  circulate  in  these  great  arteries  of 
our  inward  life  ?     And  if  this  were  so,  it 
would  be  natural  to  enquire  by  what  coun- 
tries of  the  world  this  great  stimulus  had 
been  mainly  given  to  the  trade  of  England  f 
He  would  not  read  to  the  House  the  glow- 
ing anticipations  contained  in  the  oiroulan 
which    he  held    in  his    hand,'— circulars 
usually  addressed  at  this  season  of  the  year 
by  experienced  men  to  their  practioal  cus- 
tomers, composed  for  no  political  object, 
dressed  up  to  serve   no  special  purpose, 
guarded  even  fhmi  the  suspicion  of  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  the  market  by  the  jealousy 
such  men  natoraUy  felt  for  their  own  repu- 
tion.    When  he  turned  to  these  circulars, 
he  seemed  to  be  glancing  at  the  index  to  a 
manual  of  geography,  so  numerous  were 
the  names  of  the  countries  to  which  by  way 
of  illustration  th^  referred.    But  first  and 
f(»emost   they  mentioned    China,  which 
within  the  past  year  had  taken  a  great,  a 
vast*  quantity,  of  English  manuractures. 
And  here,  he  trusted  he  might  be  permitted 
to  express    the  cordial  satufaction  with 
which  he  had  heard  that  part  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  most  gracious  Speedi,  in  whioh  she 
communicated  to  Parliament  the  open  end 
liberal  spirit  she  had  preserved  in  her  com- 
mercial  ncMtiatiods  with   China.     The 
patent  of  England's  precedence  had  been 
sealed  in  history.    It  was  written  in  every 
line  of  those  intelligent  and  thoughtfr 
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countenances  that  thronged  her  marts  of 
commerce,  and  now  in  this  sentence  it  was 
spoken  in  pr^nant  language,  and  with  the 
power  of  example :  and  we  should  no  longer 
roeak  in  vain  when  we  told  the  world  that 
toe  hounty  of  commerce  was  twice  blessed, 
— that  we  feared  no  rival,  we  shunned  no 
competition,— and  that  we  knew  we  should 
then  he  most  prosperous  when  the  most 
unlimited  opportunities  should  be  afforded 
for  universal  intercourse.  The  noble  Lord 
had  spoken  so  fully  on  the  subject  of  France, 
that  he  trusted  he  should  be  excused  if 
he  passed  it  over  in  a  few  words,  not  in- 
sensible to  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  that  good  understanding  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  referred,  and  sincerely 
hoping  that  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  might  hereafter  be  raised  to 
an  amount  in  some  d^ree  corresponding  to 
their  natural  opportunities,  their  mutual 
wants  and  products.  But,  while  these 
practical  writers,  addressing  their  practical 
customers,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  China 
as  an  inexhaustible  field  for  British  enter- 
prise, and  of  the  Indus  as  opening  a  broad 
channel  to  the  expansive  streams  of  com- 
merce, he  confessed  he  had  a  peculiar  satis- 
faction in  observing  that  to  distinguish  the 
present  as  a  safe  and  substantial  and  not  a 
shadowy  or  speculative  stimulus,  they 
referred  their  readers  not  mainly  to 
China,  nor  the  Indus,  to  America,  or 
France,  but  to  that  home  market  which, 
while  it  was  the  surest  evidence  of  the 
general  welfare,  was  the  only  safeguard  to 
the  manufacturer  for  the  permanence  of 
his  trade.  And,  if  such  were  the  condition 
of  these  important  districts,  with  respect  to 
the  revival  of  trade,  other  considerations 
presented  themselves,  equally  affording 
matter  of  congratulation  to  the  House. 
He  was  conscious  that  in  matters  of  human 
government,  there  would,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  be  differences  of  political 
opinion ;  and  he  was  anxious  no  syllable 
should  escape  his  lips  which  might  seem  to 
invite  dispute,  or  to  savour  of  any  party 
predilection  on  his  side,  upon  an  occasion 
when  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
desirous  to  present  its  unanimous  expres- 
sions of  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  of  an 
united  people.  But  he  believed,  that  uni- 
versal accordance  both  within  and  without 
those  walls  would  b^ur  him  out  in  stating, 
what  the  utmost  assurance  of  personal 
knowledge,  and  the  most  genuine  senti- 
ments of  personal  gratitude  called  upon 
him  to  express— he  meant  an  acknowledg- 
fomi^  that  when  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 


tress, the  bonds  by  which  the  difierent 
classes  of  society  in  the  north  of  England 
were  bound  together,  in  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, were,  for  a  time,  relaxed.  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  by  temperate  severity, 
could  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and 
by  well-timed  clemency,  could  conciliate 
the  returning  affections  of  the  people.  He 
believed,  that  in  the  interval  which  had 
since  elapsed,  justice,  tempered  with  mercy, 
had  produced  its  natural  fruits,  guarding 
the  operative  against  the  counsels  of  sedi- 
tion, and  encouraging  in  the  minds  of  the 
wealthier  classes  the  sentiments  of  generous 
sympathy  which  the  distresses  brought  to 
light,  by  those  enquiries,  were  so  well  cal- 
culated to  excite.  Again,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  re- 
port which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  a 
measure  which  in  the  last  Session,  received 
its  unanimous  concurrence,  and  from  which 
great  results  were  expected,  had  shown  an 
early  vitality,  greater  than  its  projectors 
probably  anticipated,  and  had  already  pro- 
duced the  most  gratifying  fruit.  This  was 
not  the  time,  or  the  place,  to  speak  of  in- 
dividual acts  of  munificence,  or  of  instances 
of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  persons  en- 
joying large  endowments  and  possessing 
extensive  patronage.  But  it  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  House  to  know  that  applica- 
tions for  about  150  new  districts,  were  now 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  thus  by  means  which  had  excited  no 
oppositbn  in  any  quarter,  half  a  million  of 
persons  for  whose  spiritual  destitution  no 
adequate  provision  had  been  made,  were 
brought  within  reach  of  the  ministrations 
of  our  common  faith.  And,  if  upon  ano- 
ther, and  a  kindred  subject,  their  delibera- 
tions appeared  to  be  less  fortunate,  and  they 
seemed  to  arrive  at  no  practical  result,  he 
believed  that  the  earnest  anxiety  evinced 
within  these  walls  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  the  candour  mani- 
fested on  both  ddes  in  dealing  with  its 
difficulties,  had  produced  a  corresponding 
6°6i^gy«  he  trusted  also  a  corresponding 
candour,  out  of  doors — that  vigorous  exer- 
tions had  been  ii\ade  in  different  quarters 
•—that  if  unhappily  we  could  not  make  an 
united,  at  least  we  had  made  a  simultaneous 
effort  against  the  common  enemies,  igno- 
rance and  vice,  and  he  trusted  it  might 
result  in  a  general  system  of  education, 
possessing  that  qualification  without  which 
he  was  persuaded,  in  a  mixed  government 
like  ours,  no  system  of  education  could 
work  well — he  meant,  the  general  concur- 
rence of  moderate  and  reflecting  men,    H« 
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liqped  he  liad  fairly  described  the  state  of 
the  industrious  communities  to  which  he 
had  referred.      And   if  such  were  their 
condition,    physically  and  socially  consi- 
dered, should  he  be  indulged  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, if  he  endeavoured  shortly  to  express 
what  he  believed  to  be  their  general  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  the  career  that  was 
now  openbg  before  them?      First,  they 
were  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for 
returning  prosperity,  rendered  doubly  wel- 
come by  the  bitter  experience  of  distress. 
But  wiUi  regard  to  the  future,  he  was  sure 
it  was  the  firm  conviction  of  their  minds, 
that  the  prosperity  to  which  England  had 
already  attained,  was  but  the  type  and  out- 
line of  that  greatness  whose  full  measure 
she  was  destmed  hereafter  to  accomplish. 
Confident  in  their  own  resources — resolute 
in   their  own   determinations — with  san- 
guine accuracy  they  had  enumerated  the 
armies  and  the  fleets  of  commerce  —  and 
were  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the 
habitable  gbbe,  in  their  visions  of  peace- 
ful conquest.     And   were   these  the   il- 
loaions   of  enthusiasm,    or  the  sober  re- 
alities   of  practical    and    earnest    men  ? 
When  they  remembered  that  a  century 
had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  empire  of 
the  East  was  opened  to  them  by  the  genius 
of  the  noble  Lord's  progenitor,— that  in 
the  lifetime  of  their  fathers  that  great 
manufacture  was  involved  in  the  strug- 
gles of  infancy,  by  whose  wonderful  deve- 
lopment the  products  of  the  British  loom 
had  superseded  the  native  article  in   the 
markets  of  Calicut, — where  they  reflected 
upon  the  accelerated  motion  given  by  the 
progress  of  improvement  to  the  wheels  of 
time,  could  they  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  upon  the  eve  of  some  high 
destiny,  which  the  boldest  might  not  have 
ventured  to  predict  in  all  its  particulars, — 
bat  which  the  most   advanced  in  years 
might  expect  to  see,  to  a  certain  extent 
aeoomplidied  ?      And  if  these  were   not 
idle  visions,  by  what  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  people,    by  what  policy  on    the 
put  of  the  Government,  were  they  to  be 
realised  ?    By  that  union  of  energy  and 
prudencej«-by  that  combination  of  expan- 
sive   force   with    self-observant    caution, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  fortunate 
peculiarity  of  the  national  character.    By 
the  charter  of  their  British  birthright,  they 
required  that  they  should  not  be  debarred 
from  the  utmost  advantages  of  the  most 
unlimited    improvement.     By  that    same 
charter  they  demanded  that  they  should 
not  be  exposed  to  hazard  by  crude  and 


precipitate  legislation.  They  desbed  to 
give  ear  to  the  voice  of  experience,  and 
to  be  guarded  by  the  recollection  of  past 
reverses  against  the  momentary  intoxica- 
tions of  success.  But  above  all,  they  were 
anxious  to  carry  along  with  them  in  their 
ambitious  enterprise  the  sympathetic  in«* 
terest  of  every  other  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  knew  that  predsely  as  their 
machinery  was  designed  to  be  powerful 
in  its  capabilities,  and  enersetic  in  its 
action, — in  that  same  proporUon  must  the 
building  be  secure  in  which  it  was  placed, 
the  foundation  be  solid  on  which  it  rested. 
Temporary  jealousies  would  occasionally 
arise,  and  might  result  in  quickened  emu- 
lation, and  increased  improvement;  but 
no  one  knew  better  than  the  prudent 
trader  that  from  the  time,  if  unhappily  it 
ever  should  arrive,  when  settled  distrust 
took  place  of  mutual  confidence,  and  oo« 
operation  between  the  different  interests 
into  which  this  country  was  divided,  from 
that  inauspicious  hour  must  date  the  de- 
cline of  her  commercial  greatness,  and  the 
decay  of  her  domestic  strength.  Com- 
merce had  its  hereditary  associations, — ^its 
titles  by  descent, — ^its  ever  growing  con- 
nection with  the  soil  by  the  substantial 
ties  of  property.  Such  men  would  not 
sacrifice  their  well  grounded  prospects  of 
perpetuity  for  the  lure  of  a  temporaiy 
gain.  They  were  not  such  unthrifty  hus- 
bandmen, they  would  not  be  found  ffrind- 
ing  their  seed-corn.  Adulation  had  liken- 
ed the  British  merchant  to  the  princes  of 
Tyre:  but  he  rejected  the  unsubstantial 
comparison,  for  Tyre  was  a  deserted  rock, 
a  place  for  the  nets  of  fishermen.  He  had 
learnt  from  history  that  purely  commercial 
communities  had  risen  to  transient  great- 
ness, and  had  sunk  into  irremediable  ruin. 
Bom  to  a  brighter  hope,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  British  Constitution,  in  permanent 
connection  with  the  domestic  interests  of 
England,  he  looked  for  a  perpetual  name  | 
and  confidently  believed  that  by  steadiness 
and  sobriety  in  the  vindication  of  principle, 
by  facility  and  flexibility  in  the  application 
of  detail,  the  present  signs  of  promise  might 
be  matured,  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to 
the  full  fruits  of  great  and  generally  difiused 
prosperity.  He  (Mr.  Carawell)  could  but 
return  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  House  for 
the  kindness  with  which  they  had  heard 
him.  He  felt  that  by  the  length  at  which 
he  had  trespassed  on  their  patience  on  sub- 
jects not  unnaturally  nearest  to  his  own 
feelings,  he  had  precluded  himself  from 
entering  on  many  topics  on  which  fortu- 
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nately  tihe  noble  Lord  had  preceded  him. 
He  would  only  therefore  express  his  gene- 
ral concurrence  with  the  noble  Lord,  and 
the  sincere  satisfiftotion  with  which  he  se- 
conded the  Address  in  the  terms  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  moved  it. 

The  Speaker  having  read  the  Address, 

Mr.  Hume  inquired  for  form's  sake 
whether  any  amendment  could  be  moved 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Address.  If 
not,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  precluded 
from  now  making  a  few  observations. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  the  hon.  Member  to  move  any 
amendment  when  the  question  on  each 
paragraph  of  the  Address  was  put.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  having  completed 
the  reading  of  the  Address, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  seldom  heard 
the  speeches  of  the  Mover  and  Seconder 
of  any  Address  less  objectionable  to  his 
mind  than  that  which  had  just  been  de- 
livered in  its  support,  nor  did  he  object 
to  what  had  been  pronosed  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  House.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
in  the  glowing  terms  in  which  he  bad  de- 
scribed the  renewal  of  trade,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  distress  of  the  country.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  prove  a  true  prophet ;  but  as 
far  as  be(Mr«  Home)  had  been  able  to  learn, 
he  could  not  reconcile  the  atatement  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with  the 
facts  that  bad  reached  him.  He,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  that  the  House  met 
on  the  present  occasion  under  more  fa- 
vourable anspices  as  regarded  the  state  of 
employment  of  the  population,  than  it  did 
on  the  opening  of  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament. Undoubtedly,  there  now  existed 
some  grounds  for  satisfaction,  on  the 
ehange  although  he  could  not  look  to  it 
aa  a  prospect  of  continued  improvement 
to  ail  classes  of  the  community.  The 
present  mode  of  proceeding  with  respect 
to  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  on  the  opening  of  Par. 
liament  was  extremely  objectionable.  It 
was  tmpoesible  to  proceed  to  its  consider- 
ation with  that  due  deliberation  that  wases- 
entialtogtveimportanceto  the  Address.  The 
present  Speech  consisted  of  twenty-three 
distinct  and  separate  paragraphs,  every  one 
of  which  contained  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  and  yet  hon.  Members  were 
called  upon,  without  even  having  a  copy 
In  their  hands,  to  vote   an  Address  in 
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answer  to  that  which  dealt  with  so 
many  various  and  complicated  ques- 
tions. He  had  formerly  protested  and 
had  taken  the  sense  of  the  House— 
against  proceeding  to  consider  the  Ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  Speech  f^om 
the  Throne  on  the  same  night  that  it  was 
proposed.  Twenty-two  years  ago  a  stand 
had  been  taken  against  tnis  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  adopt  another  course,  which  would  give 
the  character  and  importance  that  ooght 
to  attach  to  an  Address  from  that  House, 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  any  Address 
drawn  up  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  answer  to  their  own  Speech,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  two  boo.  Gentlemen 
who  knew  as  little  about  it  a  few  hours 
ago  as  all  the  other  Members  did,  if 
adopted  thus  hastily  by  the  House,  could 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  mere 
farce.  Twenty-two  years  ago  an  hon. 
Baronet  lately  deceased,  in  conjunction 
with  a  right  hon.  Baronet  then  associated 
with  him  in  the  representation  of  West- 
minster, submitted  to  the  House  the  very 
reasonable  request  that  twenty-four  houn 
should  be  permitted  for  the  consideratioQ 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  before  an 
Address  in  answer  should  be  voted,  but 
their  attempt  failed :  and  now  the  Ad- 
drest  is  broujght  under  consideration  in 
two  houra  after  the  Speech  from  tbe 
Throne  had  been  delivered.  Was  thia 
course  right?  He  (Mr*  Hume)  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  were  many 
parts  of  the  Speech  which  he  approved  of. 
There  might  be  other  parts  of  it  calculated 
to  give  offence  to  individuals,  and  many 
subjects  were  omitted  from  it  which  be 
thought  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  These  omissions  it  would 
become  his  duty  especially  to  notice,  ra- 
ther than  to  complain  of  any  particular  of 
which  it  was  composed.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  no  man  who  valued  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  more  than  he  did,  know- 
ing its  importance  to  every  country  and 
especially  to  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing nation  like  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore,  the  paragraph  on  that  subject 
contained  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  was 
most  agreeable  to  him.  Indeed,  he  was 
prepared  to  go  further  with  respect  to  the 
friendly  connection  between  this  country 
and  France  than  did  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  The  preservation  of  amity  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  calculated  to 
, produce  the  most  beneficial  results   to 
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thtiBithret  and  to  ibe  world ;  ftod  Iher^ 
lort  he  wtt  prapared  to  rejoice  specially 
io  the  re-establishment  of  amicable  rela* 
tkma  with  that  aatioop  and  he  might  ob* 
aerve  that  the  course  taken  by  Her  Ma* 
jeaty,  in  paying  a  yitit  to  that  country, 
muet  have  tended  more  speedily  to  bring 
about  that  better  anderstanding  between 
England  and  France.  He  looked  upon 
the  financiid  difficolties  of  this  country  to 
hate  arisen  from  the  departure  by  the 
preceding  OoTemment  from  the  sound 
policy  acted  upon  from  1830  to  1837, 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  pros- 
perity of  England  would  be  promoted  by 
the  intimate  union  of  England  and  France. 
It  was  his  humble  opinion  that  while  these 
two  countries  were  united  in  policy,  not 
only  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  se- 
cured,  but  that  the  union  would  bring 
with  it  all  the  advantages  to  the  country 
which  flowed  from  peace-^the  reduction  of 
espenditore— diminution  of  taxation,  and 
that  this  country  had  not  as  yet  enjoyed 
those  advantagea  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  mistaken  and  erroneous  policy,  of 
separating  two  countries  calculated  by 
their  aituaiion,  and  by  their  varied  pro- 
duce, to  be  the  best  friends  to  each  other. 
He  was  therefore  greatly  pleased  with  that 
part  of  the  speech  which  had  reference  to 
the  wise  policy  pursued  by  Her  Msjesty's 
Oovemment  towards  Franoe-^he  hoped 
the  saase  policy  would  be  carried  forward* 
and  that  it  would  lead  to  permanent  peace, 
aadeocreaeed  commercial  intercourse  with 
all  their  economical  and  beneficial  resulu. 
The  next  subject  in  succession  to  which 
the  hoo.  and  learned  Seconder  of  the 
Addreaa  alluded,  was  to  the  advantages 
this  country  was  likely  to  derive;  nay, 
had  already  derived  from  a  commercial 
connexion  with  China.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  begged  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the  hon. 
Members  who  sat  behind  him  to  make 
theniaeivea  acquainted  with,  and  then  to 
ponder  over,  the  tariff  the  Chinese  had 
paused  for  foreign  trsde ;  and  he  would 
then  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  if  he  did 
not  think  that  the  Government  of  this 
coootry  ought  to  feel  ashamed  that  it  had 
allowed  the  Chinese  to  ouutrip  them  io 
eoligfatened  principles  of  commercial  pa* 
Jicj.  By  that  tariff,  there  was  not  a 
siai^e  article  required  for  the  food  of  the 
Chinese  that  waa  not  admitted  free  from 
all  doty  and  im|>ost.  The  whole  of 
the  export  dotiea  in  China  were  under 


only  sixty-ione  heads,  and  5  per  eeat  on 
unenumcrated  articles.  The  whola  of  the 
imports  into  China  were  under  forty* 
eight  heads,  and  5  per  cent  on  nnenu«- 
merated  articles.  Rice,  paddy,  and  grain 
of  all  kinds  duty  free.  Let  this  country 
act  upon  that  principle,  and  great  would 
be  the  benefits  that  would  ensue.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  hoped  the  example  of  China 
would  operate  as  a  lesson  to  Eng« 
land.  The  Chinese  had  hitherto  styled 
Englishmen  as  barbarians,  and  truly 
so,  if  their  import  duties,  and  probi'^ 
bitory  laws  are  to  be  considered,  for  if 
regard  was  had  to  the  impediments  Eng. 
land  by  her  tariff  had  thrown  in  the  way 
of  her  commercial  dealings,  we  really  are 
barbarians  in  principle  and  in  practice. 
The  great  principle  of  admitting  food  doty 
free  should  be  acted  upoq.  There  was 
another  point  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
our  treaty  with  China,  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  thought  most  important  to  the 
character  of  this  country,  which,  by  other 
nations,  had  heretofore  been  looked  upon 
as  a  monopolising  country,  anxious  to 
grasp  at  every  advantage  connected  with 
commerce  in  every  part  of  the  world,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  Now,  by  the 
supplemental  treaty  concluded  with  China 
by  Her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary,  equal 
participation  io  the  commerce  with  China 
waa  given  to  all  other  countries*  This 
waa  highly  creditable  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  Government  who  had  pro* 
moted  such  a  treaty ;  and  it  afforded  the 
best  possible  answer  to  much  of  the  ob« 
loqoy  cast  by  the  French  and  Americans, 
and  others,  upon  England  for  its  former 
narrow  commercial  policy.  So  far  then 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  approved  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne ;  but  on  the  next  para« 
graph,  which  states  the  annexation  of  a 
portion  of  Seiode  to  the  British  empire, 
he  had  prepared  an  amendment,  which 
was  very  short,  bnt  very  important.  It 
was  to  the  effect, 

*^  That  whilst  this  House  agreed  with  Her 
Majesty  in  Her  Majesty's  commendations  be* 
stowed  upon  the  officers  and  men  employed 
in  the  late  militaiy  operations  in  Scinde,  it  de* 
sired  to  withhold  the  expression  of  any  opiatou 
respecting  the  political  negotiations,  with  the 
dethronement  and  imprisonment  of  the  Ameers 
of  Scinde,  until  it  was  in  possession  of  more 
precise  and  satisfactory  information.^ 

He  (Mr.  Hume)  learned,  that  before  he 
entered  the  House  a  notice  had  been  given 
to  the  same  purport  by  a  noble  Lord,,  and 
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that  the  tobject  would  come  on  for  consi- 
deratioD  at  a  very  early  period;  under 
such  circumstaoces  he  would  not  more 
the  amendment  aa  intended,  but  content 
bimtelf  at  present  with  protesting  against 
the  whole  political  proceedings  carried  on 
in  that  unfortunate  country,  and  he  must 
state  his  opinion,  that  by  those  proceed- 
ings Great  Britain  had  disgraced  herself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  and  he 
regarded  the  whole  of  the  transactions  with 
extreme  sorrow.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  seconded  the  Ad- 
dress had  spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
peaceful  progress  of  commerce ;  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  wished,  that  with  regard  to  India, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  say  that  the  facts  jus- 
tified the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Mover  of 
the  Address,  whose  ancestor  the  first 
Lord  Clive  laid  the  foundation  of  firi- 
tish  power  in  India,  in  speaking  of 
the  peaceful  progress  of  commerce  in  that 
country.  He  could  tell  him  that  it  was 
by  conquest  and  in  too  many  cases  by 
unjust  interference  that  commerce  had 
there  been  forced.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  trusted 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  would  lay  before  the  House  the  in- 
structions under  whieh  Lords  Auckland 
and  EUenborough  had  acted,  and  all  the 
papers  connected  with  the  important  af- 
fairs of  Scinde,  that  the  House  right  be 
able  fully  to  understand  them ;  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  in  the  last  year  brought 
them  forward  he  (Mr.  Hume)  thought 
much  of  the  evils  which  had  lately  taken 
place  there  would  have  been  spared  that 
country.  Therefore,  whilst  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
joined  in  commending  the  gallantry  of  the 
officers  and  men  employed,  he  denied  the 
policy  in  aid  of  which  their  services  had 
been  required.  He  now  arrived  at  another 
important  paragraph  of  the  Speech,  and  it 
would  be  curious  if  he  w^re  to  read  what 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Parliament  with 
respect  to  the  estimates.  The  same  para- 
graph he  had  heard  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — be  had  extracted  the  paragraph 
from  the  Speeches  in  all  that  period,  and 
it  was  identically  the  same  in  language  as 
bad  been  used  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace, 
and  it  was  really  laughable ;  he  mentioned 
this  to  show  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  House,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
put  credit  in  the  statements  as  to  eco- 
nomy, or  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
eouDtty,  put  forward  by  any  Ministry.    It 


was  for  the  House  itself  to  institute  the 
necessary  inquiry,  and  to  exercise  that 
control  which  was  its  special  doty  in  these 
matters.  True,  that  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  Government  from  1835,  had 
most  unnecessarily  increased  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  country,  and  had 
thereby  brought  about  those  financial  dif- 
ficulties which  had  justly  expelled  them 
from  power.  On  the  subject  of  economy 
and  retrenchment  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  move  an  amendment  before  he 
concluded.  He  knew  that  many  hon. 
Members  did  not  like  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure— those  who  hung  about  the 
Treasury  did  not  like  it  as  they  and  their 
dependents  profited  by  the  public  money 
when  once  out  of  the  Treasury,  in  100 
ways;  but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  considered  it 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Par- 
liament— nay,  it  was  the  duty,  it  was  best 
capable  properly  to  perform — to  examine 
carefully  into  the  establishments  required 
for  the  service  of  the  country  and  into  the 
charge  or  the  estimates,  and  to  ascertain 
the  amount  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
public  service.  With  that  object  in  view 
— a  strict  control-*  the  House  ought  to 
adopt  the  plan  pursued  in  France  and 
Belgium — a  plan  which  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  duty  of  the  Commons 
of  England  which  held  or  ought  to  hold 
the  purse  strings  of  the  country.  In  the 
countries  to  which  he  referred  the  proposed 
establishments  and  the  estimated  expenses 
of  the  year  were  always  laid  before  a  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
to  which  each  of  the  several  estimates  be- 
longed, was  called  before  that  committee, 
to  be  examined  as  to  every  detail  and 
item,  and  to  furnish  such  explanations  as 
the  necessity  of  the  case  might  seem  to 
require.  After  this  examination  by  com- 
mittees, the  estimates  were  laid  before  the 
whole  House  for  its  consideration  and 
sanction.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Parliament  of  this  country  greatly 
erred  in  not  being  governed  by  a  similar 
rule.  So  much  for  the  expenditure  for 
establishments  as  it  affected  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  He  should  next 
apply  himself  to  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne  which  related  to 
the  state  of  distress  in  our  manufacturing 
interests  and  the  causes  thereof.  It  af- 
forded him  pleasure  to  agree,  that  the 
state  of  our  manufactures  afforded  some 
grounds  for  congratulation,  at  least  so  far 
as  cotton,  wooU  and  hardware  were  con- 
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cerned.    In  those  branches  it  coold  not 
be  denied  that  there  was  some  improve- 
ment, but  he  very  much  feared  that  that 
improvement  was  only  partial  and  tempo- 
rary.   There  were  no  substantial  grounds 
for  expecting  that  it  would  continue.  The 
sort  of  prosperity  which  we  now  enjoyed 
was  to  be  imputed  to  speculations  in  con- 
sequence of  the   opening  of  the  inter- 
course with  China,  and  to  that  improve- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  the  com- 
merce   with    America.      No    man    who 
looked  at  the  state  of  destitution   and 
distress  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
this  country,  and  reflected  on  the  causes  of 
that  distress,  cOuld  say,  that  there  were  any 
grounds  for  expecting,  that  we  could  retain 
even  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  we 
did  at  present  enjoy,  unless  we  removed 
the  causes  that  bad  produced  the  destitu- 
tion.    Of  the  various  evils  under  which 
we  laboured,  want  of  employment  was  the 
most  prominent ;  we  lacked  the  means  of 
employing  our  manufacturing   industry, 
and  this  want  was  principally  to  be  imputed 
to  the  effects  of  our  restrictive  commercial 
policy ;  it  was  this  that  shut  us  out  from 
the  means  of  employment.    We  refused 
to  receive  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
oar  industry,  the  food  other  nations  would 
willingly  give  us,  and  yet,  with  this  great 
evil  so  strikingly  before  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  they  did  not  once  advert  to 
the  subject  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
The  Corn-laws  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
Address.     When  the  right  bon.  Baronet, 
in    1842,   endeavoured    to  persuade   the 
House  to  go  along  with  him  in  the  policy 
of  removing  all  prohibitions,  and  of  re- 
daciog  high  duties  of  imports,  he  was 
either   right  or  wrong.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  was,  in  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  opinion, 
perfectly  right  in  his  enunciation  of  free- 
trmde  principles,  and  in  the  progress  he 
made  by  his  tariflf;  nothing  could  be  more 
sound  or  philosophical  than  the  doctrines 
which  the  right  bon.  Baronet  put  forward 
on  the  subject  of  free-trade,  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  alterations  he  proposed  to 
Parliament,  and,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
could  not  help  asking  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman why  he  had  stopped  short  with  his 
•cheme  ?    And  he  would  at  the  same  time 
ask,  was  there  any  Gentleman  then  pre- 
sent who  was  not  seriously  opposed  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  at  some  time  or 
other  ?     Bat  what  he  (Mr.  Hume)  com- 
plained of  was  this,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  admitted,  that  the  time  might 
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come  when  the  trade  of  this  country  in 
corn  must  be  perfectly  free.     But  he  care- 
fully guarded  himself  against  being  sup- 
posed to  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  period  of  its  approach.     He 
(Mr.  Hume)  submitted,  that  the  head  of 
the  Government  acted  most  unwisely  in 
allowing  the  country  to  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  what  his  intentions  were  on  a  so  very 
important  subject.     What  was  the  result  ? 
The  landlords  had  lately  published  Anti« 
League  meetings  throughout  many  parts 
of  the  country,  in  favour  of  the  existing 
Corn-laws,    whilst    the    Anti-Corn-Law 
League  was  agitating    the    country  for 
the  entire  repeal.     They  had  heard  much 
of  these   meetings  said  to  be  of  tenant 
farmers.     He  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at 
some  of   the  names  of  those  who  were 
present  at  a  meeting  held  in  Steyning  of 
those  who  were  called  tenant  farmers^  and 
at  this  meeting  there  were  the  Earl  of 
Egremont,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  March,  besides 
several  other  personages,  equally  wealthy 
and   dignified.     There  were  long  lists  of 
nobles  and  wealthy  squires  who  attended 
at  that  meeting,  and,  he  might  say,  all  the 
meetings  for  a  similar  object  were  similarly 
composed,  although  stated  to  be  meetings 
of  tenant  farmers.     Never  at  any  time, was 
there  such  a  contest  raised  in  this  coun- 
try.    But  these  meetings,  farcical  in  one 
sense,   were,   in  another   point  of  view, 
quite  discreditable.     He  had  hoped  better 
things  from  the  well  known  courtesy  of  the 
landed  gentlemen  and  noblemen  so  assem- 
bled; be  did  not  expect  that  they  would  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  abusing  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Anti- Corn-law  League  in  so 
disgraceful  a  manner;  and  it  had  been 
said  that  these  unworthy  proceedings  were 
occasioned  by  irritation   caused   by   the 
state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  which 
the  head  of  the  Government  left  the  coun- 
try as  to  what  his  views  and  intentions 
really  were  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws 
and  Tariff  for  the  future.     The  tenant 
farmers  were  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do;  they  could  not  have  a  farm 
or  lay  out  the  proper  amount  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  lands  under  the  doubts 
they  had,  but  this  at  least  ought  to  be 
made  known   to  the  country,    that   the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  precluded  from 
proposing  a  fixed  duty ;  he  must  go  for 
a  total  repeal  or  keep  the  sliding  scale ; 
and,  looking  at  the  position  in  which  he 
had  placed  the  country  and  himself,  it  was 
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greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  reference 
had  been  made  in  Her  Majesty't  Speech 
to  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Iaws.  Looking 
to  the  statements  and  conduct  of  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  on  former  occasions,  he  would 
tay  there  was  now  every  reason  to  pre^ 
Bume  that  he  entertained  no  intention  of 
bringing  forward  any  further  measure  of 
relief  with  respect  to  the  Corn  and  provi- 
sion laws.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  upon 
a  former  occasion  made  it  a  matter  of 
complaint  against  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  London,  that  he  had  proposed 
a  change  in  the  Corn-laws  without  advising 
the  Queen  to  announce  such  an  intention 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  Session ;  and  told  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  introduction  of  such  an  impor- 
tant measure  must  have  been  an  after- 
thought. It  was  upon  this  ground  that 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  now  state  to  the 
House  and  the  country  his  fears  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  no  intention  of 
proposing  any  change  in  the  Corn-laws  in 
this  Session.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  sorry 
to  think  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  been 
prevented  by  his  supporters  from  carrying 
out  his  plan  of  184?9  as  to  free-trade, 
and  the  language  at  the  Anti-League 
meetings  con6rmed  that  opinion.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  told  the  supporters  of 
the  sliding-scale  that  they  ought  to  make 
such  a  demonstration  as  would  cause  the 
Minister  to  speak  out  plainly.  His  Grace 
did  not  recommend  that  they  should  use 
the  language  of  menace ;  but  he  advised 
them  to  tell  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
that  the  evil  of  which  they  complained 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and 
that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  ought  to  speak  ont 
and  remove  the  uncertainty  that  existed 
as  to  his  intentions.  His  complaint 
against  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was, 
that  it  left  the  landed  interest  and  the 
country  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  The 
supporters  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  told 
the  country  that  the  Corn-laws  were  of 
the  very  highest  importance,  and  if  so, 
was  not  the  head  of  the  Government  the 
more  to  blame  for  leaving  the  country  in 
the  dark  respecting  them?  Why  not 
speak  out,  and  tell  the  country  what  they 
had  to  expect  ?  The  speakers  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  League  had  been  blamed  for 
using  strong  language  against  the  mono- 
polists, but  at  a  tenant  farmers  meeting  at 
Northampton,  Sir  C.  Knightly  held  lan- 
guage which  he  might  offend  the  House 
i>r  repeaiwg.    The   hon.  Member  then 


went  on  to  say  that  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  that  county  had  accused  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League  of  being  enemies 
to  settled  institutions— that  the  body  com- 
prehended Jacobins,  Radicals,  and  the  re- 
fuse of  mankind.  The  hon.  Baronet  de- 
scribed the  League  as  the  most  pestiferous 
body  that  had  ever  existed  since  the  days 
of  the  Jacobin  Club.  It  was  said,  that 
the  object  of  the  League  was  to  overthrow 
the  Government.  Though  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
did  not  belong  to  the  League,  yet  that 
was  an  imputation  which  he  repelled  with 
the  utmost  indignation.  What !  overturn 
the  constitution  and  produce  anarchy,  was 
that  likely  to  promote  manufactures,  or 
improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes?  He  was  a  Radical,  and  would 
give  the  lie  to  such  a  charge.  The  coali- 
tion between  the  League  and  the  Radicals 
had  been  likened  to  the  alliance  between 
Jonathan  Wild  and  Jack  Shepherd ; 
but  the  imputation  was  in  all  respects 
most  unjust.  They  were  likewise  accused 
of  circulating  blasphemous  and  indecent 
publications.  There  never  was  anything 
more  unjust.  The  men  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Corn-law 
League  were  as  careful  of  the  public 
morals  as  any  class  of  men  in  the  whole 
community ;  and  the  attempt  to  fix  upon 
them  such  an  accusation  was  highly  dii* 
creditable  to  those  who  were  the  landed 
aristocracy,  although  they  called  them* 
selves  tenant  farmers ;  and  still  more  dia- 
credi table  was  it  for  any  set  of  men  to  tell 
a  large  body  of  their  fellow  subjects  that 
the  contest  was  begun,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  civil  war  if  the  head  of  the 
Government  did  not  speak  out  and  sap- 
port  the  farmers  in  their  monopoly  of 
food.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern« 
ment  had  to  contend,  but  he  could  not 
forget  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
once  told  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
London,  that  if  he  thought  any  measure 
necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  public, 
or  involving  any  important  principle  of 
justice  to  any  class  of  the  people,  that  he 
ought  to  propose  it  to  Parliament— even 
though  hopeless  of  its  being  carried — and 
that  if  he  were  not  able  to  carry  such 
measures  in  Parliament,  as  he  conscien- 
tiously  believed  to  be  just  and  expedient, 
he  ought  to  resign.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  ought  to  act  in  conformity  with 
his  own  recommendations  to  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  London.    Every 
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\  then  pretentknew,  that  the  right  boo. 
Bsfonet  hid  id  18439  declared  himself  a 
convert  to  free^trade  principles,  and  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  near  him  had  de- 
clared that  free-trade  principles  were  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  and  jet  no- 
thing towards  the  accompiiihment  of  free- 
trftde  principles  had  been  done  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament.  The  Gofern* 
ment  told  the  people  that  things  would 
BDSod,  hot  they  did  nothing  to  advance 
that  consommation,  although  the  suffer. 
ines  of  the  country  were  extreme.  They 
left  things  to  themselves,  and  there  was 
certainly  some  improvement,  but  the  Mi- 
nisters deserved  no  credit  for  that  change, 
for  things  were  so  bad  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  worse;  and,  as  nothing  in 
this  world  wss  immutable,  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that  matters  mended  a  little.  It  was 
stated,  that  in  one  district  of  the  country, 
where  there  had  been  12,000  paupers, 
tbcfs  now  were  only  4,000;  surely  even 
4,000  were  too  many  to  be  idle,  and 
without  employment  in  any  district,  and 
this  was  a  proof,  amongst  others,  that  the 
Gom-laws  were  as  injurious  to  the  landed 
interest  as  they  were  to  the  manufacturing 
or  the  commercial  interests.  The  distress 
mad  destitution  which  prevailed,  not  only 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  metiopolts,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
nUrmiog.  The  daily  accounts  of  des- 
titation  and  death  from  starvation  were 
truly  distressing,  and  associations,  novel 
in  their  constitution,  had  been  formed  for 
giving  relief,  and  Bishops,  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters and  Peers,  were  at  the  head  of  these 
assoctatioDS.  We  bad  poor  unions  for 
every  parish,  and  numberless  charitable 
institntions,  and  yet  the  distress  was  so 
pteasiDg,  that  those  extraordinary  means 
vpert  resorted  to.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  relieve  that  suffering.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  maintained,  that  the  root  of 
tlM  evil  was  the  restrictions  which  im- 
psdad  the  freedom  of  trade ;  it,  therefore, 
became  the  imperative  duty  of  Parliament 
to  take  mto  their  immediate  consideration, 
the  whole  of  the  laws  which  affected  the 
iflsportatioQ  of  com  and  other  food,  with 
Cbe  view  of  promoting  commerce,  and 
giving  employment  to  the  people ;  for  there 
oonid  be  no  effectnal  and  permanent  relief 
witboot  employment ;  there  could  not  be 
•mployaMot  without  increase  of  commerce, 
nor  conid  there  be  that  increase  of  com* 
msree  withoat  givm^  to  foreign  merchants 
tbo  facilities  requisite  to  eosble  them  to 


pay  for  the  commodities  which  we  vend* 
ed  to  them.  It  was  said,  that  an  abo« 
lition  of  the  Corn  -  laws  would  lower 
wages.  If  he  thought  that  the  importa 
tion  of  food  would  lower  wages  he  should 
not  propose  it,  but  he  expected  from  the 
free  admission  of  corn,  an  increase  of  em- 
ployment to  pay  for  that  food,  and  the 
equalization  of  prices  all  over  the  world. 
He  would  ask  how  could  wages  be  lower 
than  they  were,  when  a  shirt  was  made 
for  l|d.,  when  a  curry*comb  was  sold  for 
1(/.,  and  a  knife  and  fork  for  l|(f.?  where 
on  earth  was  labour  so  inadequately  paid 
as  in  England,  where  1|(/.  was  the  pay- 
ment for  twelve  hours'  work  t  In  every 
parish  pauperism  was  increasing,  and  so 
were  poor- rates.  He  gave  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department 
full  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
supported  the  poor-law  on  the  only  sound 
principle  upon  which  a  poor-law  could  be 
worked,  that  of  giving  relief  to  the  desti* 
tute  and  refusing  it  to  ab1e*bodied  idlers. 
But  he  would  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  poor-rates,  which  had  been  re- 
duced from  7,000.000/.  or  8,000,000/. 
down  to  4,500,000/.,  were  now  rising  ra- 
pidly in  amount,  and  had  risen  again  to 
upwards  of  6,000,000/.  On  this  account 
it  was,  that  the  tenant  farmers  complained. 
It  was  the  want  of  the  free  introduction  of 
food  and  employment  which  caused  this. 
The  manufacturing  districts  had  discharged 
their  labourers,  who  were  thus  drawn  back 
to  their  parishes  and  had  increased  the 
poor-rates,  of  which  the  farmer  complained. 
If  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
com  would  be  to  lower  wages,  no  one 
would  be  more  opposed  to  such  a  measure 
than  himself;  but  his  opinion  was  this, 
that  the  importation  of  corn  and  beef,  and 
of  every  kind  of  food  which  the  people  of 
this  country  wanted,  would  give  increased 
employment  to  pay  for  the  imports,  and 
those  who  had  half  a  meal,  would  get  a 
full  one ;  and  that,  instead  of  prices  fall- 
ing in  England,  they  would  be  equalized 
all  over  Europe.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  he  thought  the  Government  was 
doing  great  injury  to  the  country  by  the 
course  which  it  was  adopting  of  keeping 
up  the  prohibitory  laws;  and  he  called 
on  the  House  to  pursue  a  different  course. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
would  only  agree  to  postpone  the  Address 
to  give  the  people  time  to  know  what  (he 
Speech  contained,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  as  quickly  as  the  post  could 
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bring  the  iDformation  so  quickly  would 
the  House  have  complaints  poured  out ; 
although  he  was  sorry  to  say  the  people 
were  getting  rather  sick  of  presenting  pe- 
titions to  the  House,  yet  they  might  be 
disposed  to  state  to  the  House  the  truth, 
which  bad  been  withheld,  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  be  surprised  at  their 
statements.  For  this  reason  he  would 
advocate  the  delay.  The  monopoly  of 
corn  was  one  evil  the  removal  of  which 
would  alleviate  the  existing  distress.  But 
there  was  another  cause  of  distress  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  alleviate. 
The  House  seemed  to  think,  that  the 
greatest  merit  existed  in  extracting  money 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  think  it 
right  to  waste  the  money  of  the  people  in 
keeping  up  a  great  war  establishment; 
but  the  ex  pence  of  this  was  only  adding 
to  the  misery  of  the  people.  A  great 
cause  of  the  distress  was  the  imposition  of 
the  Income-taz.  It  was  estimated  that 
this  tax  would  raise  3,700,000/. ;  but  he 
regretted  to  see  that  the  income  derived 
from  this  tax  amounted  to  5.500,000/. 
Every  pound  of  this  tax  affected  the  com- 
forts of  the  people.  That  act,  instead  of 
(as  was  anticipated)  falling  only  on  the 
wealthy,  had  fallen  very  heavily  indeed 
on  many  of  the  poorest  classes.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
have  made  no  exception  to  incomes  under 
150/.  for,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  poor 
people  had  had  to  pay  the  tax  without 
being  able  to  get  the  return  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  besides  having  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  about  it.  These 
were  the  two  principal  evils  of  which  he 
complained^ the  want  of  free  trede  and 
heavy  taxation — and  to  these  two  points 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  llie  distress  in  the  country  was 
admitted,  and  yet,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  not  told  them  be  would  carry  out  his 
free  trade  principles,  or  that  he  would  in- 
stitute  any  inquiry  or  appoint  a  finance 
committee  to  inquire  where  reduction 
could  be  made  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture. Probably  they  would  now  hear 
from  him  if  he  did  intend  anything  of 
the  kind.  His  intention  by  his  amend* 
nent  was  to  request  Her  Majesty  to 
co-operate  with  her  Ministere  in  purau- 
ing  such  measures.  Of  what  use  was  it 
DOW  to  keep  up  a  war  establishment  when 
we  had  not  an  enemT  existing,  and  when 
we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world  i   He 
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was  anxious  that  the  House  should  not  be 
led  away  by  any  trickery  in  being  told  that 
now  the  revenue  of  the  country  was  amply 
sufficient,  and  that  the  public  ^ith  ought 
to  be  kept  up.  If  they  wanted  an  ex- 
ample of  the  bad  effects  of  not  keephig 
good  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  let 
them  look  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  loss 
of  credit  and  of  property  to  the  Americans 
by  the  repudiation  of  the  public  credit 
in  a  few  of  the  States — the  discredit  had 
attached  to  all  the  Stales — and  be  sin- 
cerely hoped,  that  efforts  would  be  made 
to  rescue  that  Republic  from  the  discredit 
attached  to  the  whole,  by  not  supporting 
the  public  faith.  He  was  always  one  ^ 
those  who  was  for  supporting  the  public 
credit.  Whilst  he  urged  economy,  he 
would  not  stop  a  farthing  from  the  public 
credit.  He  believed,  that  for  every  pound 
they  withheld  from  the  public  credit,  they 
would  lose  millions.  He  would  state  to 
the  House  a  great  example  of  this  from 
what  had  taken  place  within  the  last  two 
months.  The  government  of  Virginia  bad 
had  some  difficulty  in  paying  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt.  The  governor  had 
urged  the  neceuity  of  raising  taxes  for 
paying  the  public  creditor.  Tht  message 
of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stale,  reports, — 

<<Tbat  the  oatstaedrag  public  debt,  lo  be 
7,350,000  dollars,  nearly  ZfiOOfiOO  of  which 
are  held  by  forugnerr,  and  4,3^0,000  dollars 
within  the  State.  A  tax  wu  levied  last  vear 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  Government,  and  the 
value  of  the  Sute  stock  had  been  from  78  to 
100  or  par,  since  the  passing  of  that  law, 
miking  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  stock, 
in  fevour  of  the  holder  within  the  Sute,  of 
959,000  dollars;  a  greater  sum  than  the  ordi- 
nary annual  revenue  of  the  State,  and  twofold 
greater  than  the  increased  tax,  the  impositioa 
of  which  had  had  so  decided  an  effect  in  pro* 
duciog  it.** 

The  actual  profit  lo  the  state  holdere, 
therefore,  in  consequence  of  this  measure, 
had  been  to  add  one  third  to  the  value  of 
the  stock,  and  they  were  able  to  uae  it  tor 
all  the  purposes  of  mooey.  America  bed 
suffered  greatly,  and  would  suffer  BM>re, 
unless  she  made  exertions  to  pay  off  her 
debt.  He  quite  agreed,  therefore,  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  the  public 
credit  ought  to  be  supported.  He  was 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  working  cleaaee 
who  would  not  support  the  public  eredit« 
Nothing  would  so  much  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  commerce  and  manofactoraa, 
10  the  artificial  state  of  thiseoeotry  as  any 
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rciolotioD  of  not  maiotaining  the  public 
credit.  Bot  one  way,  and  the  best  means 
of  topporting  the  public  credit,  and  public 
prosperity,  would  be,  by  reducing  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  The  less  they 
extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  i 
by  the  Income-tax,  and  other  taxes,  the 
more  they  would  hare  at  their  disposal  to 
pay  for  articles  of  consumption.  He 
would  uphold  the  public  credit,  therefore, 
by  reducing  our  establishments,  by  lessen- 
ing the  necessity  of  calling  for  money,  and 
by  general  economy.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  an  amount  of  expenditure 
equal  to  the  5,500,000/.  which  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  now  had  from  the  Income- 
tax,  might  be  saved  with  perfect  ease — 
migbt  be  saved  to-morrow,  or  as  soon,  at 
least,  as  the  law  for  carrying  the  saving 
into  effect  could  be  brought  into  operation. 
Then,  if  our  harbours  were  only  made  free 
for  the  importation  of  food,  there  would 
be  a  great  impulse  to  prosperity  given. 
Look,  for  example,  at  one  of  the  effects 
of  oar  Corn- laws  and  restrictive  policy, 
at  the  ships  rotting  in  our  docks  from  the 
want  of  free-trade  !  He  could  scarcely  pity 
the  shipowners,  because  they  had  been  the 
greatest  monopolists  in  the  country,  and 
they  were  now  paying  the  penalty  of  it. 
But  were  there  any  appearances  in  the 
country  like  general  or  permanent  pros- 
perity ?  Let  the  right  hon.  Baronet  look 
at  the  iron  trade,  or  at  any  other  trade 
but  woollen,  cotton,  and  hardware.  No- 
thing but  distress  prevailed  in  every  other 
branch  of  business,  and  could  the  af- 
fairs of  a  nation  be  healthy  when  this 
was  the  case  ?  The  nation  was  never  in 
such  a  critical  condition  as  now,  and  he 
entreated  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  apply 
a  remedy  whilst  it  was  in  his  power.  Ca- 
piul  was  abundant,  labour  was  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  the  want  of  employment 
was  the  effect  of  monopoly  and  restrictive 
laws.  Fifteen  millions  of  bullion  were 
lying  unemployed  in  the  Bank,  and  depo- 
sits to  nearly  an  equal  amount ;  capital 
was  lying  dead  everywhere,  and  giving  no 
employment  or  profit ;  the  country  could 
not  recover  from  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this,  unless  they  opened  the  channels  and 
freed  the  extension  of  commerce.  He 
was  toldt  that  if  they  did  open  our  ports 
to  the  produce  of  other  countries,  that 
other  countries  would  not  take  our  goods 
in  return.  But  all  our  returns  showed  to 
the  contrary.  The  returns  showed  that 
wberever  we  had  obtained  corn  daring  the 
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last  three  years,  there  our  trade  had  in- 
creased to  a  large  amount,  and  wherever 
we  had  relaxed  former  restriction,  there 
trade  had  sprung  up.  France  was  an  ex- 
ample. Our  trade  with  that  country  had 
been  doubled  during  the  last  five  years. 
We  had  relaxed  our  export  duties  on  the 
produce  of  France,  but  France  had  not 
reduced  her  imposts  on  our  goods,  and 
yet  our  exports  to  that  country  had  in- 
creased from  1,643,204/.  in  1837  to 
3.193.939/.  in  1842.  Every  bushel  of 
wheat  imported,  instead  of  lowering  the 
price  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  would 
give  employment  to  the  artizan  to  pay  for 
it,  and  thus  would  keep  commerce  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  give  to  those  a  full  meal 
who  had  but  half  a  meal  before.  The 
consumption  of  butter  and  cheese,  two 
important  articles  not  affected  by  any 
tariff,had  greatly  decreased  inconsequence 
of  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  for  though 
a  noble  Lord  in  the  enlightened  county  of 
Buckingham  had  declared  that  the  cheese 
farmers  had  all  been  ruined  by  taking  off 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
cheese,  the  fact  was  the  duty  had  never 
been  altered,  yet  the  consumption  and 
prices  of  cheese  had  fallen  greatly  from 
the  poverty  of  the  consumer.  It  was  too 
true,  that  the  consumption  of  butter  and 
cheese  and  eggs — articles  which  helped 
towards  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  the 
farmer — had  decreased  before  those  arti- 
cles had  been  imported.  The  importation 
of  cattle  under  the  tariff  had  been  so  tri- 
fling, that  all  the  cattle  imported  would 
not  afford  a  breakfast  for  the  people.  The 
revenue  of  the  year  up  to  January,  1844, 
for  Great  Britain,  was  put  down  at 
50,071,943/.,  and  showed  an  increase  on 
the  whole  year  of  5,742,078/.  But  the 
whole  of  that  increase,  instead  of  being 
one  arising  from  home  consumption,  arose 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  Income-tax,  the 
duty  on  corn  (which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  said  ought  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  taxation),  and  the  money  received  from 
China.  For  these  items  7,059,034/.  ouc;ht 
to  be  deducted ;  and,  with  these  deduct 
tions,  the  ordinary  revenue  was  positively 
1,500,000/.  less  than  it  was  two  years 
ago,  though  it  was  a  slight  increase  over 
the  revenue  of  last  year.  Was  not  this  a 
subject  for  reflection  that  the  improvement 
of  the  revenue  arose  from  casual  runs,  and 
not  from  the  usual  consumption  and  the 
ordinary  taxes  of  the  country  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  seconded  the  motion 
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best  market/'   (and  this  was  a  subject 
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this  was  a 
which  the  Corn-law  supporters  were  coo- 
Btantly  mentioning),  but  there  was  only 
one  price  for  goods,  there  was  no  difTer- 
ence  between  the  home  market  and  the 
foreign  market.  The  man  who  could  sell 
things  best  abroad  would  sell  abroad  ;  and 
if  he  could  sell  his  goods  best  at  home  he 
would  sell  at  home.  There  had  been  this 
year  44,000,000/.  of  the  principal  manu- 
factured produce  of  England  exported  as 


pression  of  their  opinion  of  the  causes,  and 
the  best  means  of  removing  the  samt.  To 
assure  her  Majesty  that  although  we  fully  ap- 
preciate the  progress  made  by  this  Parliament 
in  reducing  the  duties  on  many  articles  of  im- 
port, we  at  the  same  time  deeply  lament  that 
her  Majesty  has  not  been  advised  to  call  our 
immediate  attention  to  the  repeal  of  those  per- 
nicious laws  which  prevent  free  trade  in  com 
and  provisions,  so  essential  to  the  sustenance 
and  comfort  of  the  people  and  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  state;  and  that  we  earnestly  im- 
plore her  Majesty's  gracious  co-operation  for 
the  repeal  of  those  restrictive  and  prohibitory 


compared  with  40,00O,000Z.  in  the  former    Uws  which  Rive  monopolies  in  sugar  and  other 
year.     If  they  thought  the  home  market    articles  to  certain  classes  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 


the  best,  they  ought  to  act  on  principle, 
and  admit  no  foreign  produce  and  send 
none  out  of  the  country.  But  here  they 
were  protesting  against  the  foreign  market 
and  yet  were  sending  out  44,000,000/.  of 
produce,  4,000,000/.  more  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  year  before.  At  present,  half 
the  population  depended  for  their  support 
on  foreign  trade,  and  if  they  lessened  this 
amount  of  exports  for  abroad  in  any  de- 
gree, they  immediately  threw  out  of  em- 
ployment numbers  of  persons,  and  threw 
them  back  for  support  on  the  agricultural 
districts.  What  was  now  the  case  ?  Every 
agricultural  parish  was  burthened  with 
poor  thrown  back  upon  it,  by  the  operation 
of  their  restrictive  policy,  and  the  distress 
was  aggravated  by  extracting  too  much 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  course  he  recommended 
— that  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  and 
giving  free-trade.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  which  stated  :•— 

**  I  trust  that  the  increased  demand  for  la- 
bour has  relieved,  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
many  classes  of  my  faithful  subjects  from  suf- 
ferings  and  privations  which  at  former  periods 
I  have  had  occasion  to  deplore.*' 

The  Queen  had  been  paying  her  visits 
into  the  country  very  properly,  but  she 
had  only  seen  the  holyday  side  of  things. 
He  wished  she  could  have  seen  the  misery 
which  existed  behind  the  gay  doings 
around  her.  But  she  had  not  had  the 
opportunity.  He  should,  therefore,  pro- 
pose to  add  these  words  in  the  address: — 

''  To  declare,  that  we  should  ill-discharge 
the  duly  we  owe  to  her  Majesty  if  we  did  not 
direct  her  roost  serious  attention  to  the  present 
condition  of  her  faithful  people;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  improvement  of  some 
hrauches  of  industry,  still  exhibits  such  an 
extent  of  destitution  and  suffering  as  to  demand 
from  her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  an  ex* 


jects,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest,  so  that  no 
duties  may  be  levied  on  any  imports  except  for 
the  direct  purposes  of  revenue  to  her  Majesty's 
Exchequer.  To  submit  most  respectfully  to 
her  Majesty  that  an  excessive  and  unequal 
taxation,  disproportionate  to  the  reduced  value 
of  property^  the  diminished  profits  on  capital, 
and  to  the  inadequate  wages  of  labour,  press- 
ing on  all  ranks  of  the  community,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  working  classes,  is  a  principal 
cause  of  the  existing  distress,  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  same  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  her  Majesty*s  loyal,  peaceful,  and 
suffering  people.  Tliat,  as  this  country  is,  and, 
as  we  rejoice  to  hear,  is  likely  to  continue  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  we  humbly  repre- 
sent to  her  Majesty,  that  many  branches  of  the 
civil,  military,and  navaf  establishments  may  be 
so  greatly  reduced  as  to  procure  for  the  people 
considerable  relief  from  the  pressure  of  taxa* 
tion,  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.'^ 

Before  he  sat  down  he  should  make  a 
few  remarks  respecting  Ireland,  and  he 
must  say  he  thought  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  towards  that  country  was 
most  unwise.  The  question  of  Irish  pa* 
licy  was  equally,  perhaps  more  important 
to  England  than  it  was  to  Ireland ;  yet 
here  they  were  incurring  an  [expense  of  a 
million  and  a  half  per  annum  to  coerce 
Ireland,  because  they  would  not  redress 
the  grievances  of  that  country  which 
former  Parliaments  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  do.  When  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry  introduced  the  question  of  re- 
peal into  this  clause,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  op* 
posed  it,  because  he  thought  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  ;  but  he  said  then,  as  he  said  now, 
that  distress  continued  in  that  country^ 
and  great  injustice  existed ;  and  it  was  for 
the  House  to  make  their  selection — they 
must  do  justice  to  Ireland  by  removing 
her  well-founded  complaints,  or  they  must 
let  her  have  repeal.  If  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
could  believe  that  justice  would  not  be 
done  to  Ireland — if  he  could  believe  ibal 
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the  Home  would  ttili  nmain  deaf  to  the 
etitreatiet  of  Ireland,  he  ihould  become  a 
Repealer  himseif.  Better  let  Ireland 
ha^e  her  own  Parliament  than  be  kept  in 
a  atate  of  constant  disquietude.  What  a 
picture  did  Ireland  now  present!  We 
were  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  now  were  making  war  against  the 
Sister  Kingdom!  Good  God! — \JJries 
of  No!  Nof]  Well,  then,  we  were 
not  making  war  against  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, but  our  proceedings  look  very  like 
war,  and  likely  to  cause  civil  war  there  : 
when  he  looked  at  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  saw  50,000  armed  men  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  armed  police,  take 
military  possession  of  that  country,  main- 
tained there  to  keep  down  that  country, 
and  to  deny  her  justice,  he  thought  he 
was  bound  to  express  to  the  House  his 
opinions  of  that  pernicious  policy.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  copy  of  a  petition 
agreed  to  at  a  meeting  to  be  presented 
lo  that  House,  and  he  would  ask,  before 
he  referred  more  particularly  to  it,  whether 
it  could  be  contended  that  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  consisted  wholly  of  that 
riffraff  and  set  of  blackguards  which  some 
people  wished  to  make  it  appear.  The 
■sectiog  to  which  he  alluded  was  held  a 
few  days  ago,  and  was  presided  over  by 
the  Duke  of  Leioster.  The  petition  ran 
thoa:— 

**  That  the  nation  is  filled  with  discontent, 
and  Uiat  the  proceedings  of  her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters indicate  apprehensions  even  of  a  civil 
wv ;  the  army  has  been  greatly  increased-— 
banaeks  have  bean  fortified— armed  vessels 
have  been  stationed  off  the  coast  and  upon  the 
savigmble  rivers  of  the  conntrv : 

"  That  the  use  of  force,  though  it  may  be 
effectual  for  the  suppression  of  disorder,  cannot 
remove  discontent : 

"  That  the  discontent  which  prevails  in  Ire- 
land is  deep-seated  and  wide-spread,  and  until 
the  causes  of  it  are  removed  peace  cannot  be 
secured  on  lasting  foundations ; 

**  That  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  dis- 
satisfied at  the  general  spirit  in  which  they  are 
legislated  for  and  governed.  The  acts  for  re- 
forming the  representation  of  the  people  in 
Parliament  have  not  given  to  Ireland  an  elec- 
toral body  bearing  anything  like  the  proportion 
to  its  popolation  which  the  electoral  body  of 
England  does  to  its ;  and  while  England,  with 
a  population  of  about  15,000,000,  has  471  re- 
pmenutives  in  the  House  of  Commons— -Ire- 
Madf  with  a  population  of  more  than  8,000,000, 
has  but  105.  The  act  for  reforming  the  muni- 
cipal eorpotations  of  £Dgland  extends  the  rou- 
sicipal  franchise  to  ail  rated  householders  in 
corporate  towns.    In  Irelaod,  though  it  is  a 


poorer  country,  the  franchise  is  given  only  to 
householders  rated  for  tenements  of  the  value 
of  10/.  a-year.  In  England  the  established 
church  is  the  church  of  the  many  ;  in  Ireland 
it  is  the  church  of  the  few.  In  England,  per- 
sons professing  the  religion  of  the  many  are 
conspicuous  on  the  bench  of  justice  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  Crown ;  in  Ireland,  although 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics,  there  are  scarcely  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  be  seen  iu  the  higher  offices  either  of 
the  law  or  the  state. 

He  (Mr.  Hume)  conld  not  help  thinking 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord  Stanley)  had 
gained  little  from  their  experience  in  1 834, 
when  they  brought  in  a  bill,  and  made  use 
of  the  arbitrary  powers  they  had  to  compel 
Ireland  to  what  they  thought  was  submis- 
sion. That  measure  ended — in  what?— 
perfect  failure.  Had  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  forgotten  the 
result?  With  an  administration  desi- 
rous to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  the  Govern** 
ment  of  that  day  erred  grievously  in 
bringing  in  a  Coercion  Bill.  He  could  not 
tell  what  evil  spirit  urged  them  to  that 
measure  then,  but,  whatever  it  was,  the 
same  evil  sprite  was  at  work  now.  It 
could  be  nothing  else.  They  must  be  the 
rooted  enemies  both  of  Ireland  and  of 
England  to  propose  any  such  proceedings. 
Let  him  notice  the  result  of  a  contrary 
policy,  when  conciliation  and  redress  of 
grievances  were  tried,  Ireland  responded 
immediately  to  proper  treatment :  we  held 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  that  coun. 
try,  promoted  reform,  removed  the  domi- 
neering spirit  that  existed,  gave  them  some 
ameliorations  of  church  and  other  institu- 
tions ;  and  how  did  Ireland  respond  ? 
Why,  the  army  was  reduced  from  20,000 
to  8,500,  and  she  was  enabled  to  send  to 
this  country  the  principal  part  of  the 
troops  to  assist  in  maintaining  peace  in 
Yorkshire.  Let  him  (Mr.  Hume)  ask, 
what  agitation  and  discontent  have  oc- 
curred since  then,  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment refused  to  grant  to  Ireland  an 
equality  of  institutions.  It  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  this  House  refused  to 
listen  to  Repeal,  but  had  solemnly  pledged 
itself  to  remove  the  grievances  of  Ireland 
— had  failed  to  do  so,  and  was  now  de- 
luging the  country  with  military,  to  the 
utter  disgrace  of  any  Ministry  that  should 
pursue  such  a  course  in  the  time  of  peace. 
On  that  ground  alone,  if  they  had  no 
other,  they  ought  immediately  to  institute 
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an  inquiry,  as  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
pense and  the  loss  to  the  revenue  by  such 
a  policy.  He  was  sorry  to  be  led  to  make 
these  remarks  at  such  a  time;  but  he 
was  sure,  if  time  had  been  allowed  to  set 
matters  in  order,  if  they  had  had  furty- 
eight  hours  to  sift  Her  Majesty's  Speech, 
they  (the  Opposition)  would  have  brought 
strong  statementsof  the  existing  grievances 
in  both  kingdoms  to  bear,  which  would 
have  had  an  influence  with  Her  Majesty. 
He  did  not  wish  that  the  Address  should 
be  moved  as  some  proposed,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  The  noble  Lord  who 
proposed,  and  the  hon.  Member  who  se- 
conded the  Address,  said  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  raise  any  topics  of  argument 
to  create  opposition  to  the  Address,  but 
the  fact  was,  that  the  matters  for  the 
Speech  and  Address,  were  the  very  matters 
that  ought  to  be  introduced  for  consider- 
ation, and  if  they  failed  to  bring  those 
subjects  clearly  before  the  House,  they 
were  shirking  the  question,  and  not  doing 
that  to  which  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
and  Councillors  of  the  State  they  had 
pledged  themselves,  viz.,  to  consider  and 
promote  all  matters  that  might  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  They,  the 
(Ministry)  must  be  well  aware,  if  their 
former  arguments  were  to  be  depended 
upon,  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in 
his  (Mr.  Hume's)  opinion,  they  only 
wanted  the  moral  courage  to  bring  the 
subject  forward.  For  his  part,  he  sincerely 
wished  they  would  do  so,  and  with  these 
few  remarks  he  would  propose  the  reso- 
lution which  he  had  read. 

Mr.  S.  Crawford  wished  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  tenth  paragraph  of  the 
Address,  which  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
Speech  having  reference  to  the  Estimates. 
He  wish  to  add  to  that  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing words — 

"To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  her  faithful 
Commons  will  be  always  desirous  to  vote  such 
supplies  as  may  be  found  just  and  necessary 
for  the  public  service ;  but  that  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  country  we  shall 
deem  it  our  first  and  most  important  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  various  grievances  complaiued 
of  by  her  people,  and  to  devise  such  measures 
as  may  be  most  effectual  for  redressing  all  just 
causes  of  complaint.'' 

His  object  was,  that  Her  Majesty  should 
be  informed  that  the  people  had  deep  cause 
of  complaint  for  grievances  which  required 
to  be  redressed.    That  House  was  the  pro- 


per organ  of  communication  between  the 
people  and  the  Crown ;  in  fact  there  was 
no  other  organ  of  communication  possessed 
by  the  peo]Se ;  and  he  thought,  therefore, 
when  that  House  addressed  Her  Majesty,  it 
was  their  duty  explicitly  to  inform  Her 
Majesty  what  the  feelings  and  the  wants 
of  the  people  were.  There  were  many 
grievances  which  the  people  complained  of, 
and  for  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  manifested  no  'disposition  to  provide 
redress.  Those  complaints  had  been  at 
various  times  represented  to  the  House,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  com- 
plaints was^  that  the  people  felt  that  they 
were  not  duly  and  fairly  represented  in 
that  House — that  by  the  limitation  of  the 
franchise  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
had  no  votes,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  did  not  fairly  represent 
the  people.  If  those  complaints  were  un- 
founded, why  not  inquire  into  them  ?  Her 
Majesty  should  be  informed  of  them,  that 
if  she  thought  fit  she  might  desire  her 
Ministers  to  concede  an  inquiry.  They 
complained  that  in  consequence  of  such  a 
bad  state  of  representation^  their  interests 
were  abused  by  dass  legislation,  which  was 
not  calculated  to  benefit  the  whole  commu« 
nitv.  They  complained  that  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  capital  and  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  that  an  unjust  tax  was 
imposed  which  at  once  raised  the  price  of 
the  poor  man's  food,  and  prevented  him 
from  getting  employment  He  would  not 
enter  into  an  argument  at  present  as  to  the 
propriety  or  otherwise  of  the  Poor-law, 
though  he  had  a  strong  feeling  upon  that 
subject ;  but  he  would  express  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  policy  which  deprived  the  la- 
bouring man  of  his  former  claims  on  the 
country  and  at  the  same  time  continued  a 
law  which  taxed  his  food.  They  complained 
also  of  enormous  expenditure— that  the  es- 
timates were  based  on  too  extravagant  a 
scale,  and  of  an  unjust  and  partial  system 
of  taxation,  which  levied  more  from  the 
poor  man  than  from  the  rich.  They  com- 
plained of  all  these  things,  and  they  could 
not  so  much  as  get  their  complaints  even 
inquired  into,  much  less  redressed.  There- 
fore it  was  that  he  maintained,  that  those 
Members  who  represented  the  people  in 
that  House,  should  adhere  to  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  demanding  that  the 
grievances  of  the  people  should  be  heard 
before  granting  the  supplies.  Such  a  course 
was  a  constitutional  course,  and  it  was  one* 
he  contended,  which  should  be  resorted  to 
on  the  present  occasion.    He  conceived 
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that  the  Hoaie  of  Commons  was  bound  to 
cause  the  complaints  of  the  people  to  be 
inquired  into  before  voting  away  their 
monej ;  and  he  further  conceived  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Members  of  that  Hourc  to 
take  all  fair  and  reasonable  means  to  pro- 
cure an  investigation  of  their  grievances, 
and  their  ultimate  redress.  It  was  too 
much  the  practice  for  the  Speeches  made 
from  the  Thr6ne  not  to  contain  any  refer- 
ences of  any  great  value  in  relation  to  the 
object  which  ought  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament;  but  he 
thought,  if  those  Speeches  did  not  contain 
such  references,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  make  them  in  their  answer  to  the 
Address  from  the  Throne.  It  was  said  by 
some,  that  to  pursue  such  a  course  would 
be  discourteous  to  Her  Majesty.  He  denied 
that,  and  maintained  that  it  was  only  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  inform  the  Crown 
T^Harding  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
which  in  his  opinion  would  be  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  stability  of  the  Crown 
by  the  loyal  attachment  of  the  people. 
With  this  view  he  had  brought  forward  his 
amendment,  feeling  it  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  when  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  contained  nothing  but  accounts  of 
prosperity,  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not  omit  to  inform  the  Crown,  that  in  their 
opinion  there  was  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint,and  that  though  there  was  an  increase 
of  prosperity  in  commercial  affairs,  there 
was  still  a  great  mass  of  the  population 
sufficing  under  destitution,  and  various 
other  ills  such  as  they  could  scarcely  be 
ffflii^te^l  irith  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
retain  their  habits  of  obedience  and  subor- 
dination to  the  laws.  He  brdught  forward 
this  amendment  at  the  request  of  his  con- 
stituency at  Rochdale,  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  most  pressing  solicitations  to 
adopt  the  course  which  he  had  taken.  In 
the  furtherance  of  their  views  and  his  own 
desires  he  deemed  it  right  to  propose  the 
amendment  which  he  hsd  read,  and  in  do- 
ing so  he  wished  to  be  understood  to  mean 
no  disoourte^  to  Her  Majesty.  His  only 
object  was,  as  he  had  said  before,  to  give 
Her  Majesty  that  information  which  he 
thought  she  ought  to  receive  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  He  would  not 
press  upon  the  House  any  further  argu- 
ments, but  move  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Warhurton  wished  to  offer  some  ex- 
planation of  the  vote  which  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  give  before  the  House  went  to 
a  division.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was 
at  all  times  the  duty  of  Members  to  inquire 
fiiUy  into  the  grieyances  of  the  people,  but 
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he  must  add,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
stop  the  supplies  of  the  country  tiU  all  the 
grievances  of  the  people  were  inquired  into ; 
and  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that 
such  was  his  desire,  or  such  the  meaning  of 
the  vote  which  he  should  give.  In  former 
times  actually  to  stop  the  supplies  under 
great  provocation  frcmi  the  Crown  was  a 
justifiable  course  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pursue.  When  the  Crown,  for 
words  spoken  in  that  House,  ventured 
to  endeavour  to  commit  Members  of 
that  House  to  the  Tower,  then  to 
stop  the  supplies  was  a  justifiable  course 
for  the  adoption  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  the  House  and  the  Crown 
then  both  understood  perfectly  well  what 
was  meant ;  they  knew  that  matters  had 
proceeded  to  that  extremity  that  civil  war 
was  inevitable,  and  by  stopping  the  sup- 
plies the  House  of  Commons  meant  that 
they  were  prepared  to  go  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
people.  At  that  time,  too,  the  evils  of 
actually  stopping  the  supplies  were  not  of 
the  enormous  magnitude  which  would  now 
be  the  consequence  of  so  acting.  Colonies, 
we  then  had  almost  none*  nor  were  there 
extensive  foreign  establishments  which  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  now  to  regard  be- 
fore stopping  the  supplies,  for  by  doing  so 
they  would  positively  throw  all  the  foreign 
establishments  of  the  country  and  many  of 
the  domestic,  establishments  into  utter  con- 
fusion. The  Crown  itself,  too,  it  should 
be  remembered,  at  that  time,  had  a  large 
amount  of  private  resources  on  which  it 
could  rely.  At  that  time,  independently 
of  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  privileges 
of  the  Crown  it  had  large  contributions 
from  all  the  gentlemen  who  then  supported 
those  privileges.  At  present,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  revenues  of  the  Crown  were  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  even  if  they  were  not  so, 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown  were  almost  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  necessary  expen- 
diture of  the  State.  While  he  said,  there- 
fore, that  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of 
stopping  the  supplies  formerly,  was  a  justi- 
fiable course,  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  that 
it  would  now  be  proper.  By  voting, 
therefore,  with  the  hon.  Member  he 
only  desired  to  signify  his  opinion 
that  the  estimates  were  susceptible  of  a 
very  considerable  reduction,  ne  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon. 
trose  f  Mr.  Hume)  that,  in  addition  to  a 
reduction  in  the  naval  and  military  services, 
very  Ivge  i:eductions  might  alsQ  be  made . 
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in  other  portions  of  tbeexpenditure>  parti- 
colarlj  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue^  on 
whichf  when  he  had  last  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  House, 
he  had  often  heard  him  speak,  and,  as  he 
thought^  with  great  eJORsct.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  addressing  the  House  when  he 
first  entered,  but  he  thought  that  his  Yote 
might  be  liable  to  misinterpretation  if  he 
voted  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  without  explanation,  and  that 
it  might  be  imagined  that  he  was  prepared 
to  go  to  the  extremity  of  stopping  aU  the 
supplies  till  all  the  grievances  of  the  people 
were  redressed.  They  were  of  such  mag- 
nitude,  and  embraced  such  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  that  a  long  period  of  time  must 
necessarily  elapse,  before  they  could  be  pro- 
perly investigated  and  understood.  If  they 
were  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  grievances  of 
the  country  must  be  remedied  before  they 
were  prepared  to  vote  any  supplies,  the 
whole  Session  would  expire  before  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  maintainanoe  of  the  nubile 
establishments  could  be  voted.  With  this 
explanation,  he  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale. 

Mr.  Wallace,  like  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  did  not  intend  to  address 
the  House  when  he  entered.  The  explana- 
tion,  however,  which  he  should  give  for  his 
vote,  would  be  very  different  from  that 
given  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal 
(Mr.  Warburton).  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  statement,  which  that  hon.  member 
had  laid  before  the  House  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  ancient  practice;  but  he 
thought  that  such  was  now  the  condition 
of  the  people,  that  it  was  necessary  to  go 
a  little  further  than  they  did  then,  or  else 
the  House  might  stand  still ;  so  he  thought 
they  should  go  a  little  further.  He  would 
not'  be  confined  by  any  such  fastidious  laws 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal  had  laid 
down,  but  would  proceed  to  assist  in  stop- 
ping the  supplies  whenever  the  country  was 
not  fairly  dealt  by.  Yes,  under  any  such  cir- 
cumstances he  would  stop  the  supplies. 
[Laughler\  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  laugh, 
but  he  hoped  yet  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  those  opinions.  He  did  not 
say  when.  Let  the  occasion  be  when  it 
mi^t,  he  would  not  be  deterred  from 
talSng  the  course  he  deemed  pro^^.  He 
was  not  to  be  restrained  from  doing  right 
by  any  fear  of  ridicule.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  should  support  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale. 

Lord  J.  Ruitell  said :  Sir>  understand- 

injr  ihat  the  House  is  going  to  a  division 
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Member  for  Rochdale,  I  think  it  may  be 
as  well,  after  the  speeches  delivered  by  that 
hon.  Gentleman  and  by  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Kendal,  as  well  as  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
that  I  should  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  declaring  my  opinions,  not  only  upon 
that  motion,  but  also  upon  the  general 
Address  which  has  been  so  well  moved  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  so  well  seconded  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  followed  him. 
Sir,  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale,  if  he  means  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  redress  in  such  manner  as  the 
House  shall  think  proper  any  grievances 
which  the  people  sufier,  I  should  say,  that 
if  the  majority  of  this  House  is  persuaded^ 
that  it  is  right  to  inquire  into  certain 
grievances,  and  if  they  think  that  certain 
remedies  are  necessary,  I  know  of  no  power 
of  the  Crown,  I  know  of  nothing  in  this 
Address  which  should  prevent  the  majority 
of  this  House  from  agreeing  to  such  in- 
quiry, or  from  adopting  such  measures  of 
redress.  Therefore,  if  that  be  the  meaning 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  insertion  of 
this  paragraph  in  the  Address  is  totally  un-< 
necessary.  But  if  the  meaning  is,  as  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  by  what  the  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last  said,  that  a  minority  in  this 
House,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  is  to  stop  the  supplies  necessary,  not 
for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  honour  and  si^ety 
of  the  country ;  if  the  meaning  is,  that  a 
minority  is  to  be  able  to  stop  those  supplies 
until  certain  opinions,  which  are  not  the 
opinions  of  the  majority,  shall  be  forced 
upon  that  majority,  by  continual  obstruction 
and  delay,  then  I  say,  that  to  steps  of  that 
kind,  I  never  can  give  my  sanction,  nor 
can  I  ever  support  any  motion  which  tends 
to  that  object.  I  therefore  take  this  oc- 
casion of  saying  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
consider  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Intro- 
duction  of  these  superfluous  words  in  the 
Address ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  early  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  dissent  from  projects  which 
I  have  heard  of  in  other  places,  and  which 
I  have  seen  proclaimed  and  announced  in 
public  for  forcing  particular  measures,  by 
means  of  repeat^  obstruction  and  delay, 
upon  a  majority  of  this  deliberative  House 
of  Parliament.  With  respect  to  the  Speech, 
and  with  respect  to  the  Address,  I  am  very 
^lad  to  find  that  the  topics  touched  upon 
in  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  those 
topics  are  treated,  can  meet  with  my  con« 
correnee^  so  &r  as  is  implied  by  mj  vote 
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ID  fkvour  of  the  Address.  The  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  has  said,  that  as  there  are 
m  many  topics  introduced  in  the  Speech^ 
it  woald  be  better  that  the  House  should 
take  time  to  deliberate,  and  then  pro- 
nounce its  opinion  upon  each  of  those  sub* 
jecto.  Why,  according  to  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  Speeches  of  the  Sovereign  were 
prepared  in  former  times,  it  was  proper  for 
the  House,  on  account  of  the  various  topics 
iduch  they  embraced,  to  postpone  a  deci- 
sion opon  difi^nt  portions  of  the  Speech, 
and  to  take  every  topic  into  consideration 
sepantely;  but  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  those  documents  have  been  firamed 
of  kte  yean,  a  manner  better  adapted  to 
our  times^  as  the  former  may  have  been 
adapted  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  prac- 
tised—it has  been  more  customary  to  treat 
the  various  topics  referred  to  in  the  Ad- 
dress, 80  as  not  to  oblige  the  House  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  upon  matters  upon 
which  there  may  be  any  doubt  or  con- 
flict of  opinion  in  the  House,  or  to  de- 
daie  any  decided  opinion,  except  upon 
questions  which  have  been  frequently,  and 
over  and  over  again  discussed,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  Legislative  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  and  other 
Bufajects ;  but  rather  to  thank  the  Crown 
Ibr  the  communication  made,  and  to  reserve 
other  topics  for  separate  ^scussion  upon 
separate  motions  made  by  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  or  by  other  Members  of  the 
House.  '  With  respect  to  the  annexation  of 
Scmde^  for  instance,  if  I  were  called  upon 
now  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  un- 
dertaken a  military  aggression  against 
Scbde,and  for  having  annexed  that  territory 
to  the  British  empiro,  I  should  pause  before 
I  could  agree  to  that )  but  the  Address  only 
thanks  Iier  Majesty  for  the  communication 
of  that  fact  to  the  House,  and  for  the 
nromise  that  papers  relating  to  it  shall  be 
laid  before  the  House.  I  oifTer  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  on  this  point, 
and  I  beg  him  to  consider  whether,  when 
topics  are  treated  in  this  way,  if  they 
amoontel  to  fifty-two  instead  of  twenty- 
two,(  there  can  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
paying  the  compliment  to  the  Crown  of 
agreemg  to  the  Address  without  a  division, 
and  without  any  discordance  in  voting. 
Sir,  there  is  one  topic  treated  of  in  the 
Speech^  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
me  frooi  entering  into  it :  yet  upon  that 
topic,  at  once,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words— I  mean  the  question  of  Ireland. 
I  quite  agree,  that  while  the  trials  are 
pexuling  More  a  judicial  tribunal  in  that 
eountry,  il  would  be  impossible;  with  » 


proper  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  a  court 
of  justice,  to  discuss  certain  topics  one  way 
or  the  other,  without  involving  the  conduct 
of  persons  who  are  now  obliged  to  defend 
their  conduct  before  the  judges.  But  t 
wish  now  most  decidedly  and  pointedly, 
while  abstainingfromany  discussion  upon  the 
affidrs  of  Ireland,  to  preclude  any  supposi- 
tion that  I  either  give  my  approbation  to 
the  conduct  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Government,  or  to  the  unfortunate  pro- 
ceedings which  have  occurred  in  Ireland,  or 
that  I  am  at  all  satisfied  with  the  measures 
which  the  Ministers  have  undertaken,  or 
which  thev  propose  to  take,  with  reference 
to  the  calamitous  and  most  unfortunate 
state  of  that  country.  With  these  few 
words  I  should  at  once  quit  that  subject, 
but  that  a  right  hon.  Friend  reminds  me, 
that  having  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the 
whole  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  right  I  should 
state  that  I  mean  to  bring  that  question 
forward  then,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
trials  are  concluded  by  the  time  for  which 
I  have  fixed  it ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  ask  the 
House  to  give  me  the  precedence  which  I 
have  at  present  obtained,  for  some  future 
day,  of  which  I  shall  ^ve  notice.  Sir, 
there  arc  several  topics  m  the  Speech,  in 
answer  to  which  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
express  my  concurrence  in  the  Address.  I 
am  glad  to  find,  with  respect  to  China,  that 
a  commercial  treaty  has  been  made  with 
that  empire,  by  which  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  China  is  likely  to  improve, 
and  likewise  that  the  Chinese  government 
and  our  Government  have  agreed  that  the 
advantages  which  have  been  secured  for 
our  commerce  shall  be  communicated  to 
that  of  other  nations.  That  is  a  course  (I 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose) 
becoming  such  a  nation  as  ours,  and  it 
shows  that  we  have  great  confidence  in  the 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise  of  our 
people.  I  am  glad  that  i^ter  the  panic 
which  prevailed  some  years  ago,  as  to  the 
exceeding  might  and  power  of  the  emperor 
of  China — after  the  dread  felt  by  those  who 
now  sit  opposite  of  the  almost  irresistible 
strength  of  three  hundred  millions  of  peo« 
pie,  we  can  now  with  them  con&pttulate 
this  country  that  we  (the  late  Ministers) 
did  not  submit  to  the  ignominy  of  suffering 
British  subjects  to  be  immured  in  a  misoa 
and  threatened  with  a  cruel  death,  it  they 
did  not  yield  to  certain  peremptory  terms, 
but  that  we  did  vindicate  Bntish  honour 
and  the  British  name.  The  result  has 
been,  I  am  happy  to  sav,  so  far  from 
what  was  anticipated^  ^tbat  instead  of 
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the  Chinese  being  encouraged  in  their 
resistance  to  our  just  demands,  on  the 
contrary,  justice  has  been  enforced  by  the 
military  and  naval  skill  of  our  troops,  and 
by  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
structions conveyed  to  him  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  obtained 
terms  which,  so  far  from  being  dishonour- 
able, secured  to  us  greater  advantages  than 
we  ever  before  possessed  in  our  intercourse 
with  China*  Sir,  the  Speech  alludes,  in 
the  paragraph  previous,  I  think,  to  the  one 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  to  the  good  under- 
standing subsisting  with  France,  and  the 
pacific  relations  which  prevail  between  this 
country  and  all  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe.  I  most  unfeignedly  rejoice,  in  the 
first  place,  at  this  favourable  state  of  our 
relations  with  France.  I  was  one  of  a 
Cabinet  which  was  frequently  taunted  on 
the  subject  of  the  French  idliance.  We 
were  reproached  with  being  devoted  to  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe-* with  being 
too  fond  of  that  alliance,  m  contempt  and 
neglect  of  an  alliance  with  other  more 
despotic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  imputed 
to  us,  that  after  that  aUiance  had  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  we  were  the  causes 
of  the  alliance  being  broken  ofi^,  and  of  the 
good  understanding  which  had  subsisted 
being  considerably  impaired.  I  am  happy 
to  find,  from  dedarations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  assembly  of  another  country, 
by  persons  of  no  less  influence  and  authority 
than  the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs, 
and  the  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  France,  that  if  there  has  been  any 
decline  in  the  intimacy  of  our  alliance  with 
France  at  a  former  time^ — if  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries  was 
in  any  degree  impaired,  it  was  not  from 
any  want  of  a  friendly  feeling,  or  an  un- 
willingness to  maintain  the  terms  of  the 
firiendly  alliance  upon  which  the  two  coun- 
tries had  previously  acted,  but  that  France 
herself,  for  various  reasons  and  from  various 
motives,  had  begun  to  look  for  other  aid 
and  for  different  support — and  that,  in 
looking  for  such  aid  and  such  support,  she 
ceased  to  value  as  she  ought  the  good  un- 
derstanding and  the  alliance  which  had  be- 
fore subidsted  with  this  country.  Espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  July, 
1 840, 1  am  happy  to  find  that  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  of  France  has  lately  declared 
that  France  has  now  reverted  to  what  was 
the  ancient  policy  of  the  French  empire — 
thus  signifying  dearly  that  for  a  time  there 
was  a  departure  from  that  policy.  In  the 
UcaifofJuJjr,  1840^  ive  were  not  looking 


for  separate  advantages  for  England,  or 
j  endeavouring  to  secure  the  exclusive  success 
I  of  English  policy,  but  we  were  acting  upon 
i  that  which  was  the  real  and  the  ancient 
I  policy  of  France — ^-that  being,  as  it  has  been 
i  declared,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Tur< 
:  key,  and  to  assbt  her  in  conjunction, 
I  not  with  one,  but  with  almost  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  In  that  spirit  we 
I  acted  m  the  treaty  of  July,  1840,  and  in 
that  spirit  France  ought  to  have  concurred, 
;  but  for  a  time  France  was  seduced  by 
the  worship  of  some  Egyptian  idol 
.  which  took  her  away  fi*om  the  ancient  po- 
,  licy  of  the  country.  I  am  glad  to  learn, 
!  that  she  has  now  reverted  to  that  policy ; 
and  1  think  that  the  Ministers  of  this  coun- 
try, finding  her  disposed  to  act  in  consist- 
ency with  the  interests  of  this  country,  will 
act  consistently  with  its  best  interests  by 
strengthening  that  alliance.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
France.  She  is  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  From  France,  as  well  as 
from  England,  have  proceeded  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters  and  sdence,  whose  mbours  have  en- 
lightened the  world ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
two  countries  will  never  again  have  occa- 
sion to  meet  in  those  fields  of  warfare 
which,  however  they  may  exalt  our  military 
glory,  cannot,  but  be  productive  of  ereat 
calamity  to  mankind.  Other  parts  of  the 
Speech,  Sir,  touch  upon  the  present  state 
of  industry  and  trade.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Address  that  there  are  great  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. I  said  last  year  that  I  thought 
there  was  a  sign  of  great  hopes  of  improve- 
ment in  those  districts.  I  have  no  doubt, 
although  there  is  exaggeration  in  some 
quarters,  that  there  has  been  much  real 
solid  improvement  in  those  places.  If  we 
come  to  the  causes  of  those  improvements, 
no  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  har- 
vest of  last  year  and  of  the  year  before. 
I  have  made  particular  inquiry  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  harvest  amongst  the 
poor.  With  respect  to  the  price  of  food 
and  the  efiect  to  poor  families,  I  have  been 
told  that  the  price  of  bread  this  year  was 
to  a  poor  family  a  saving  of  a  shilling 
every  week  in  the  consumption  of  the 
family  -,  and,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  number  of  families  who  are  in  that 
condition,  we  see  that  there  must  be  a 
saving  in  the  article  of  food  to  the  amount 
of  7,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/.  sterling  in 
the  year^  to  be  devoted  to  the  purdiase  of 
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nyteir  have  teen  no  caie  ia  which  the 
majority  bare  been  dispoied  to  act  Id 
aoch  a  maooer  as  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course.  But,  above  all,  that 
gieat  bstrament  of  which  we  are  in  pos- 
scasion*-namely,  the  power  of  stopping 
the  supplies — is  one  which  it  is  of  the 
Qtmost  importance  that  we  should  main* 
lain  intact,  and  refrain  from  impairing;  its 
efficiency  in  a  great  emergency  by  an 
inconsiderate  and  unjustifiable  use  of  it, 
because  a  small  minority  differs  from  a 
great  majority  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
poblic  grievance.  I  have  known  many 
occasions  on  which  both  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  and  the  hon.  gentleman  on  his  left 
(Mr.  Wallace)  have  come  forward  with 
airoog  declarations  as  to  their  intentions ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  Session  their  own 

Eod  judgment  and  sense  of  public  duty 
ve  prevailed  over  their  rash  decla- 
rations made  at  its  commeocemeut  ; 
and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  both  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  Members  for  Rochdale 
and  Greenock,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  will  feel  on  reflection  that 
being  the  guardians  of  the  great  popular 
ioainiment  by  which  popular  privileges, 
popular  interests,  and  popular  rights, 
may  have  to  be  defended — namely,  the 
povor  of  stopping  the  supplie^->they  will 
not  discredit  it  by  resorting  to  it  on  any 
trifliof  and  unjustifiable  occasion.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  I  agree  with  the 
Dobla  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  much  more  than  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  in  these  times,  and  ac< 
cording  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  much  better,  if  we  can, 
to  avoid  wording  the  Address  in  a  manner 
that  shall  compel  a  division,  and  on  this 
•econnl,  that  a  government  might  have 
great  advantage  in  unfairly  resorting  to 
tba  opposite  course.  They  know  what  is 
to  bo  the  nature  of  the  Speech,  and  the 
oalare  of  the  Address ;  they  might,  there* 
ibre,  if  they  were  inclined,  relying  on  a 
large  majority,  get  a  pledg:e  on  some  par* 
tkelar  question  by  summoning  their  friends 
10  alltod  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session. 
If  I.  aa  a  minister,  wanted  to  elicit  from 
the  Hooseof  Commons  any  dechration 
OS  the  fifit  day  of  the  Session  in  favour 
of  a  particukr  act  of  the  Government,  or 
•  particolar  line  of  public  policy,  I  should 
fcel  it  bet  fair  to  give  public  notice  of  my 
I,  in  order  that  the  opponents  oif 


such  a  measure  might  be  enabled  to  at* 
tend  and  discuss  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  said  there  were  twenty-three 
paragraphs  in  the  Addreu,  and  how  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  eipress  a  deliberate 
opinion  on  each  of  them  worthy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  first  night  of 
the  Session  ?  He  says,  give  us  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  to  consider.  Well,  now 
if  I  gave  the  hon.  Gentleman  twenty-four 
hours  to  consider  these  twenty-three  para- 
graphs, I  very  much  doubt  whether,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  advert,  the  interval  of  twenty- 
four  hours  would  enable  the  House  of 
Commons  to  come  to  a  very  satisfactory 
decision  on  each  of  those  questions.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  show  quite  so 
much  modesty  and  distrust  in  his  own 
opinion  as  I  should  have  expected,  from 
the  demand  he  made  of  twenty-four 
hours'  delay ;  for  he  came  forward  with 
three  or  four  amendments  ready  prepared* 
and  said  the  House  ought  not  to  allow 
one  moment  to  pass  before  it  affirmed  his 
opinions.  When  he  called  for  time  to 
consider  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  Ad- 
dress, I  certainly  expected  that  he  would 
have  followed  up  his  own  advice,  and  not 
called  on  the  House  to  pronounce  a  posi- 
tive opinion  in  concurrence  with  his  own 
on  these  four  or  five  important  questione 
introduced  by  him  into  this  debate.  Sir* 
the  subjects  adverted  to  are  of  so  much 
importance,  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable 
for  the  public  interests,  and  the  conduct 
of  public  business,  that  we  should  reserve 
each  for  separate  discussion  rather  than  at* 
tempt  to  pronounce  any  collective  opinion 
on  all  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  Speech 
and  the  Address.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  practice  revived  of  reading  the 
Speech  at  the  Council  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  and  I  think  the 
present  practice  most  fair  and  most  aiU 
vantageous.  I  think  it  advisable  not  only 
that  a  Minister  should  avoid  introdocing 
into  the  Speech  of  the  Crown  any  subject 
that  might  provoke  warm,  perhaps  acri* 
roonious,  debate,  or  on  which  political 
opinions  might  differ;  but  I  think  it  ad- 
visable that  he  should  avoid  committing 
the  House  of  Commons  without  fall  no* 
tice  on  any  question  introduced,  rather 
than  read  the  Speech  the  day  before,  and 
expect  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
ready  to  discuss  all  matters  that  might 
be  contained  in  it.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  Speech 
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and  of  tha  effect  of  tbif  as  of  any  other 
oommetdal  law.  I  thought  that  the  only 
antwer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
give— «nd  I  iMuld  certainly  he  very  much 
surprised  if  I  found  him  now  saying--"  I 
am  so  enamoured  of  mr  law,  I  think  it  in 
all  rmects  so  perfect,  that  I  will  stand  by 
it  under  all  circumstances."  I  should  be 
suxprised  if  he  made  that  declaration ;  and 
I  think  that  the  agricultural  cry  is  a  most 
unreasonable  one.  It  hai^  perhaps,  some 
excuse  in  what  passed  in  1840  and  1841, 
when  declarations  were  made— certainly 
not  veiy  intelliidble  to  the  landed  interest, 
or  very  reooncueaUe  with  the  free-trade 
doctrines  of  1843.  But  I  do  hope  that  no 
Oovemment  of  thu  country,  seeing  what 
the  Corn-law  is,  and  how  irreoondleaUe  it 
is  with  all  the  principles  on  which  our 
other  laws  are  founded,  will  ever  declare 
themselves  perpetually  wedded  to  such  a 
law,  which  u  an  anomaly  in  commercial  le- 
gislation. Having  stated  thus  much  with 
respect  to  the  topics  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  has  brouffht  into  the  debate, 
I  do  not  know  that  fhave  any  thing  to 
add  than  that  I  shall  cheerfuUy  give  my 
concurrence  to  the  Address;  I  wish  no  ad- 
dition to  be  made  to  it  of  any  kind ;  there* 
fore  I  cannot  vote  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  and  at  ail  events  I  shall  give 
a  most  decided  nesiitive  to  the  amendment 
moposed  by  the  Eon*  Member  tac  Rocb« 

Sir  R.  Pal  t  Before  I  notice  the  roo« 
tion  whieh  has  been  made  by  the  boo. 
Oentleman,  the  Member  for  Rochdale, 
and  on  which  I  apprehend  the  6rst  divi* 
aion  will  be  taken,  or  make  any  remarks 
on  the  obasrvations  which  have  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  I  am  sure  you  will  ez« 
owe  ase  for  eipressiog,  in  eoncurreoce,  I 
believe,  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Hoase,  the  satisfaetioo  with  which  I 
heard  the  speeches  of  my  noble  Friend 
and  the  hon.  OenUeasao  who  moved  and 
seconded  the  Address.  The  bon.  Oentle- 
man, the  Member  for  Montrose,  a  political 
opponent  of  thetrs,  staled  distinctly  that 
be  recollseted  on  no  occasion  to  have 
heard  an  Address  to  the  Throne  moved 
and  seconded  with  greater  judgment  and 
greater  ability  than  have  been  displayed 
on  the  present  oceasfon.  I  am  sure  that 
the  abiitty  which  my  noble  Friend  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  manifested,  accomnanied 
whh  a  sincere  and  unaiTected  dirodenee 
and  distrust  of  their  own  powers  has,  I 
will  not  say  won  for  them,  bot  confirmed 


them  in  the  general  favooraUe  opmtoo  of 
the  Hoose ;  and  I  tntst  that  the  posses. 
sion  of  ibat  favourable  opinion,  as  indi* 
cated  more  than  once,  will  induce  them  to 
overcome  that  feeling  of  distrost  and  dif- 
fidence in  their  own  powers,  and  stimulate 
them  to  apply  their  abilities  to  the  poblie 
service  of  Uie  country.    Sir,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  offer  a  decided  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale.   More  from   what  has  passed  in 
other  places  than  from  what  he  distinctly 
intimated    to-night.      I  apprehend  that 
motion  is  intended  as  the  foundation  of 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  supplies;  and  Sir,  if  I  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  the  hon.  Oentleman 
— if  I  entertained  the  opinions  which  he 
entertains  with  respect  to  the  advantage 
of  introducing  more  of  the  democratic  or 
popular  infiuence  into  the  constitution  of 
this  country — I  should  be  equally  ener- 
getic in  deprecating  his  motion.    I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  injurious  to  the 
popular  principle  of  the  constitoimn  than 
to  abuse  the  privileges  we  possess,  and 
which  are  calculated  for  our  guidance  on 
great  occasions*    The  power  of  moving 
constant  adjournments  is  a  power  of  which 
it  maj  be  right  that  individuals  or  a 
minonty  should  continue  in  poasessioo, 
but  it  is  iotrosted  to  them,  like  other 
powers  under  a  great  responsibility;  and 
they  are  aerioualy  affeetmg  the  popular 
principle,  and  injuring  thooe  intectata  of 
which  they  are,  I  am  iMiund  to  anppoae, 
the  sincere  and  strenoooa  advocates,  if 
they  lightly  call  into  action  iostramenta 
which  ought  only  to  be  invoked  on  great 
occasions.     The  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
that  he  will  atop  the  supplica  nnttl  tha 
grievances  of  the  country  are  radreseed-* 
whv,  what  various  opinions  are  entertained 
both  as  to  grievances  themselves  and  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  their  redress  ?    If  the 
boo.  Oentleman  and  those  who  coocor 
entirely  in  opinwn  with  him  were  to  for» 
the  Oovemment  of  this  ooootry,  and  pos» 
seesed  a  great  majority  in  Parliament, 
they  would  be  setting  an  eiample  fatal  to 
their  own  power  if  they  allowed  a  small 
minority,  differing  from  them  as  to  the 
nature  of  grievances  and  the  mode  of  re* 
dress,  to  obstruct  the  conduct  of  public 
business  by  abusing  privileges  conferred  on 
them  for  toe  pubbc  benefit.    The  import- 
ant  privilege  of  moving  an  adjournment 
is  conferred  on  the  minority  as  a  protec* 
tk>n  against  an  oppressive  majority.    I 
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tod  France  will  be  the  caries  of  tbe  world, 
there  will  be  no  advance  in  weU-eoniti- 
toted  iostilutiooB ;  we  shall  be  powerful 
eooogb  to  obstruct ;  but,  for  want  of  con- 
cord  and  agreement,  we  shall  be  unable 
to  promote  the  successful  results  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  any  state.  This  very 
day  I  read  a  letter  from  our  representative 
at  Athens,  a  very  able  and  distinguished 
roan,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  referring,  I  will 
not  say  to  the  conflict,  but  to  that  great 
discussion  which  is  going  on  in  Greece, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  most  favour- 
mble  to  the  future  interests  of  that  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
free  constitution ;  the  advice  given  by  Sir 
£•  Lyons  is  in  conformity  with  the  public 
sentiment  in  this  country.  His  advice  is 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  such  in- 
stitntions  as  are  most  in  consonance  with 
a  limited  monarchy,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  free  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  If  there  is  discordance  be- 
tween France  and  England  at  a  period  of 
soch  a  great  social  revolution  in  Greece— 
if ,  aa  I  said  before,  there  is  an  English 
party  and  a  French  party,  and  this  man 
is  at  the  head  of  the  English  party,  and 
another  man  at  the  head  of  the  French 
party,  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
march  of  events  will  be  smooth,  and  the 
reaolt  of  that  effort  to  establish  these  in* 
stitntions  successful.  But  when  Sir  £. 
Lyons  is  enabled  to  write  on  the  10th  of 
Janunry  last,  as  he  did  write,  and  as  I 
read  this  day. 

^  This  is  the  advice  which,  when  consulted, 
I  have  given,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  can 
rely  apoo  the  entire,  the  cordial,  the  perse- 
vering support  of  the  sarae  opinions  from  M. 
Pbcaiory,  the  Minister  of  France," 

I  ask,  is  not  that  alone  a  decided  proof 
nt  snch  a  crisis  of  a  nation's  fate,  of  the 
great  advantage  of  agreement  between  two 
such  countries  as  England  and  France  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  who  is  the 
representative  of  one  set  of  opinions  in 
this  House,  I  presume  I  may  call  him  the 
organ  of  extreme  popular  opinions,  and 
tbe  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London,  the  representative  and  organ 
of  a  great  party  in  this  House  opposed  to 
tbe  Government,  have  declared  their  con- 
corrence  in  the  sentiment  I  have  ventured 
to  express  as  to  the  importance  of  that 
aifreement.  I  believe  they  are  the  feelings 
Of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this 
coanlfv.    There  is  no  wish  here  to  recur 
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to  past  animosities,  or  revive  those  feel- 
ings of  national  antipathy  and  hostility, 
which  ought  to  be  converted  on  account  of 
our  vicinity  into  sentiments  of  reciprocal 
and  mutual  good-will.  Such  feelings  are.  in 
fact,  entertained,  notwithstanding  our  past 
conflicts,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Weadmit  the  glory  of  France;  weadmither 
military  renown.  No  country  in  the  world 
has  attained  a  higher  reputation  in  war, 
by  the  skill  of  her  great  commanders  and 
the  intrepid  valour  of  her  soldiers,  than 
France.  I  do  hope  that  great  and  power- 
ful people  will  feel  so  conscious  of  their 
honour  and  renown,  that  they  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  countenance  feelings 
of  hostility,  or  recur  to  past  military  oper- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  France 
that  reputation  of  which  they  don't  stand 
in  need.  I  believe  the  cordial  concur- 
rence of  the  House  in  an  Address,  de- 
claring satisfaction  at  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries  will  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  France,  that  such 
are  our  honest  and  unaffected  feelings. 
Sir,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  I  shall  follow 
the  example  of  the  noble  Lord.  Her 
Majesty  declares  her  reluctance,  while  the 
legal  proceedings  are  pending,  to  refer  to 
those  proceedings ;  and  it  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  refer  to  parties  connected  with 
affairs  in  that  country  without  in  some 
way  alluding  to  the  trials  now  going  on. 
The  noble  Lord  has  named  a  day  (in  an- 
ticipation that  those  trials  will  then  be 
closed)  when  he  intends  to  bring  forward 
the  affairs  of  that  country ;  and  I  am  on 
that  account  the  less  disposed  to  refer  to 
those  matters.  Sir,  almost  the  only  other 
subject  of  importance  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  alluded  was  that  of  the  Corn-laws. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  staled, 
that  in  1841  I  complained  of  the  then 
Government  for  not  intimating  in  the  royal 
Speech  their  intention  of  bringing  forward 
that  subject,  and  I  recollect  observing  that, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
and  the  complicated  interests  it  involved, 
when  the  Government  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  bring  it  forward,  they  should  have 
taken  that  course  which  the  present  Go- 
vernment pursued  in  1842,  when  there  was 
a  distinct  reference  in  the  royal  Speech  to 
the  Corn-laws,  and  a  recommendation 
to  take  them  under  consideration.  The 
hon.  Member  added,  that  as  the  subject 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Speech  this  Ses- 
sion we  do  not,  he  supposes,  intend  to 
alter  the  existing  law.  Sir,  he  is  right  in 
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meets  to  much  the  approbation  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Reserving  himself  entirely 
on  the  question  of  Ireland,  with  regard 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  has  given  a  dis- 
tinct notice,  I  must  say  I  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  noble  Lord  means  to  give  to 
the  Address  his  hearty  and  cordial  concur- 
rence, which  more  than  consoles  me  for  some 
of  those  taunts  in  which  he  has  indulged 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  With  respect 
to  France,  the  noble  Lord  in  his  own 
vindication  thought  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  period  when  there  was  an  unfortu- 
nate and  material  discordance  in  senti- 
ment and  action  between  France  and  this 
country.  I  shall  not  indulge  in  any  acri- 
mony or  refer  to  what  were  the  causes  of 
that  difference.  I  contemplate  as  I  be- 
lieve the  House  contemplates,  with  great 
satisfaction  the  re-establishment  of  better 
feelings  between  the  two  countries;  and 
I  think  it  is  intinitely  better  not  to  disturb 
it  by  any  reference  to  the  period  when 
there  might  have  been  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion. If  we  were  to  attempt  to  assign 
the  precise  amount  of  blame  to  which 
each  party  might  be  liable,  I  think  we 
should  be  much  more  likely  to  run  the 
risk  of  reviving  animosity  than  allaying 
it ;  but  on  the  main  fact,  the  policy  and 
advantage,  not  to  this  country,  but  to  the 
interests  of  peace  and  of  civilisation,  of 
maintaining  a  friendly  understanding  with 
France,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  this  great  popular  assembly  is 
almost  unanimous.  Referring  to  the  course 
which  I  took  in  opposition,  I  never  have 
concealed  my.sentiments  as  to  the  policy 
of  establishing  that  good  understanding, 
and  I  will  explain  fully  what  I  mean  by 
that  good  understanding.  I  do  not  mean 
any  secret  engagements  t>etween  France 
and  this  country  which  can  give  offence 
to  any  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe: 
our  understanding  ought  to  be  patent 
and  open  to  all  the  world.  We  seek 
not  to  interfere  with  or  prejudice  the 
rights  of  any  other  country— -we  covet 
no  invasion  of  the  territory  of  any  of 
them — we  wish  not  to  diminish  the  just 
influence  and  authority  of  any  of  them 
— we  wish  not  to  propagate  particular 
opinions  in  other  countries  with  reference 
to  systems  of  government — we  do  not 
wish  to  shake  the  attachment  of  any  sub- 
jects to  their  Sovereigns ;  but  the  time  is 
come  when  we  ask  ourselves  in  France 
and  England  this  question, — Are  our  in- 1 
ieresiM  ao  opposed  to  each  other  that  there  | 


is  a  necessity  for  our  fomenting  party  in- 
terests in  other  countries,  and  placing 
ourselves  at  the  heads  of  rival  factions 
because  the  forms  of  government  are  dif« 
ferent  from  our  own  ?  If  there  is  no  snch 
opposition — if  we  are  agreed  in  the  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  a  good  understand- 
ing should  exist,  I  say  again  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  civilization  that 
that  good  understanding  should  be  perma- 
nently established.  Does  England  covet 
any  portion  of  France  ?  Does  France  covet 
any  portion  of  England  ?  Do  we  seek  any 
extension  of  territory  at  the  expense  of 
each  other  ?  Are  our  institutions  op- 
posed to  each  other  ?  Each  has  a  popu- 
lar form  of  representative  responsible  go- 
vernment. This  I  say,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  that  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
that  good  understanding  with  France 
would  not  be  a  cordial,  and  could  not  be 
a  permanent  one,  if  it  were  purchased  by 
either  country  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
cession of  one  single  point  of  national 
honour  or  the  compromise  of  any  one 
principle.  In  two  countries  of  such  high 
honour  and  of  such  great  power  it  is  al>- 
solutely  necessary  for  the  cordiality  and 
for  the  permanence  of  that  good  under- 
standing, that  there  should  neither  be 
any  secret  engagement,  or  special  con- 
tract with  which  any  other  country  can 
find  fault;  neither  should  it  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Minister  of  the  one  country 
to  boast  that  he  has  promoted,  or  at- 
tempted to  promote  that  accord  by  ob- 
taining for  one  any  advantage  over  the 
other.  On  the  part  of  France,  I  say  at 
once,  that  no  such  concession  has  been 
made  by  the  French  government— there 
has  been  no  compromise  of  any  right ;  on 
our  own  part,  I  make  the  same  declara- 
tion. There  has  been  no  concession  on 
our  part — ^also  no  compromise  of  any 
right,  or  of  any  principle  whatever.  Now, 
what  is  the  position  of  the  two  countries  ? 
We  stand  each  of  us  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Europe,  governed  by  similar 
institutions,  and  if  we  are  not  agreed  our 
disagreement  must  influence  the  policy  of 
every  country  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected. We  are  also  in  contact  not  only 
with  the  western  states  of  Europe,  but 
more  than  other  countries  with  that  great 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  we  are  to 
have  different  interests,  if  there  is  to  be 
an  English  party  in  every  state  and  a 
French  party,  I  can  only  say  that  England 
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that  3foa  hi? e  three  courses  open  to  you ; 
that  joo  may  either  repeal  that  law,  for  as 
far  as  a  fixed  duty  is  concerned,  says  the 
bon,  Oenlleman,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  yon  (the  Government)  to  propose  it. 
1  do  not  know  what  it  it  impossible  for  any 
nan  to  do.  I  hope  hoo.  Gentlemen  do 
not  think  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
are  making  any  reservation  with  respect 
to  this.  Bot  when  the  noble  Lord  shall 
think  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  community,  protection 
may  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  total  repeal, 
whenever  that  alteration  in  public  opinion 
shall  have  taken  place,  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  noble  Lord  will  be 
the  party  to  propose  a  6xed  duty,  and  not 
myself.  But  the  experience  of  the  present 
Corn-law  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
shaken  my  opinion  in  preferring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  graduated  scale  to  that  of  the 
fixed  doty.  I  gave  it  the  preference  at 
the  time  1  proposed  it,  and  nothing  that 
baa'  yet  happened  has  induced  me  to 
change  my  opinion.  I  say,  therefore,  now, 
«8  I  said  last  year,  though  I  should  not, 

00  the  part  of  the  Government,  think  it 
oooaistcnt  with  my  public  duty  to  con- 
ciliate  support  by  an  engagement  to  ad- 
here, under  all  circumstances,  to  a  parti- 
ealar  law  respecting  the  imposition  of 
daties — yet  I  can  with  equal  truth  say, 

1  have  not  contemplated,  and  do  not  con- 
template, an  alteration  in  the  present 
Corn-law.  Why  should  the  Government 
eOBtemplate  soch  an  alteration  ?  I  believe 
the  prices  of  com  since  the  alteration  of 
tbe  present  law  have  been  at  least  as  fixed 
suid  subject  to  as  little  alteration  as  at  any 
previous  time.  Look  to  the  prices  of  corn 
during  the  lut  three  or  four  months.  It 
it  very  difficult  to  find  any  period  when 
tbe  prices  of  com  were  more  regular  or 
more  fixed,  with  fewer  variations  than  in 
any  former  period.  The  price  has  varied 
from  50#.  to  52s.,  and,  I  believe,  that  for 
tbe  last  three  or  four  months  that  has  been 
tbe  extent  of  the  variation.  And  then  as 
to  tbe  price  of  corn  in  relation  to  dearness. 
I  have  here  an  account  of  tbe  average 
prices  of  com  for  the  last  fifty-four  years, 
from  1790.  I  find  that  the  present  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  is  505.  Id,  Out  of 
tbe  fifty-four  years,  there  are  only  seven 
to  which  the  average  price  has  been  less 
tbao  tbe  present  price ;  whilst  in  forty- 
aeveo  years  it  has  been  higher.  Conse- 
quently, neither  on  account  of  the  price 
of  com,  nor  on    account  of  variations 


in  that  price,  am  I  led  to  form  a  more  un- 
favourable opinion  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  present  law,  than  I  en- 
tertained at  the  time  when,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  I  proposed  it :  and  I  can 
consistently  again  say,  that  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  from  the 
silence  on  this  subject  in  her  Majesty's 
speech  is  correct,  and  that  though  the 
Government  do  not  bind  themselves  by 
engagements  inconsistent  with  their  duty 
to  the  Sovereign  and  the  country,  they 
have  not  contemplated,  and  do  not  con- 
template any  alteration  of  the  law  which  at 
present  regulates  the  importation  of  corn. 
Sir,  I  do  earnestly  hope,  that  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  justifies  the  expres- 
sion with  regard  to  it  introduced  into  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  do  believe, 
there  has  been  a  material  improvement  in 
some  important  branches  of  manufactures 
and  trade.  There  was  a  great  change  in 
the  Customs  duties  in  1842,  and  there  was, 
I  think,  a  disposition  to  draw  too  hasty  a 
conclusion,  as  to  the  operation  of  that 
change.  Government  asked  for  time,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
what  would  be  the  efiisct  of  the  alteration. 
When  we  mentioned,  last  year,  that  we 
thought  there  were  indications  of  im- 
provement, though  the  noble  Lord  says 
he  joined  us  in  the  expression  of  that 
opinion,  yet  I  recollect  well  the  statement 
was  doubted  by  Gentlemen  on  theother  side 
and  we  were  told  we  had  nothing  but 
prospects  of  increasing  depression.  I 
hope,  that  it  is  now  admitted,  that  a  ma- 
terial improvement  has  taken  place  in 
some  branches  of  manufacture.  The 
iron  trade,  I  am  aware,  is  still  in  a  state 
of  depression,  but  as  was  justly  said,  by 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  demand  for  increased 
means  of  communication  throughout  the 
country,  the  proposals  for  new  railways, 
the  increased  prosperity  of  those  manufac- 
tores  which  require  a  considerable  quantity 
of  iron,  will  all  have  the  efiect  of  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  that  article,  and  I 
do  trust,  that  the  operation  of  these  causes 
will  influence  the  iron  trade  in  turn,  and 
that  we  shall  not  only  find  indications  of, 
but  substantial  and  active  improvements. 
With  respect  to  the  revenoe,-~her  Ma- 
jesty's Government^  .professing  not  to  re- 
present it  in  too  bright  colours,  state  a 
fact  to  the  House  which  is  consistent  with 
truth,  viz.,  that,  in  the  present  year  the 
course  of  deficiency  has  been  suspended, 
and  that  the  revenue  of  the  present  year 
E2 
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that  supposition.    Had  the  GoTernm  nt 
entertained  any  such  intention,  they  wo  Id 
have  intimated  it  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  correct  in 
the  inference  he  draws  from  our  silence. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  he  thoaght  the  agri- 
calturists — whom,    sometimes,    curiously 
enough,  he  defends  against  me,  while  at 
others,   he   attacks   them   himself,    have 
reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct.     He 
says,  there  are  three  classes  of  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws.     [Lord 
J.    Russell:    "On    commercial    policy, 
generally."]     I  thought  the  noble  Lord 
spoke  \vith  reference  to   the   Corn-laws. 
One  opinion,  he  said,  was,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  protect  native  produce ;  that  the 
present  protection  was  not  sufficient,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent,  regardless  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Another  opinion,  he  said,  was,  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  immediate  and  total  repeal 
of  all  duties  on  corn;  that  if  taxation  ex- 
isted, it  should  exist  only  as  the  means  of 
raising  revenue,  and  should  not  be  instru- 
mental to  ••  protection,"  properly  so  called. 
A   third  opinion,   he  said,  was  (and  he 
added  that  he  thought  I  had  the  honour 
to  concur  with  him  in  the  general  princi- 
ple), that  although  it  might  be  true  that 
m  a  new  state  of  society,  and  abstractedly 
speaking,  there  should  be  no  protection 
for  native  interests,  yet  in  a  country  like 
ours,  with  such  complicated  relations  and 
such  large  vested  interests,  and  with  so 
vast  an  amount  of  taxation,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  apply  principles  even  ab- 
stractedly right,  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
great  disturbance  of  capital  and  of  great 
injury   to  those  engaged  in  existing  ar- 
rangements.    Sir,  in  that  general  princi- 
ple I  do  certainly  concur.     I  believe  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  would  produce 
great  confusion  and  distress.     There  is, 
however,  this  difference  between  us — the 
difference  between  the  fixed  duty  and  the 
graduated  scale.     Now,  here  I  retain  my 
own  opinions.     Agreeing  in  the  general 
principle  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  noble 
Lord,  he  proposes  to  secure  his  protection 
by  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  says  Members  of 
Parliament  are  liable  to  the  invidious  im- 
putation of  being  actuated   by  personal 
interests  in  advocating  the  sliding-scale. 
Surely  the  same  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
fixed  duty  plan.     The  noble  Lord  might 
say  I  propose  this  fixed  duty  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  but  if  that  duty  be  carried 
^/jg-A,  though  /Atended  by  him  for  revenue 


merely,  it  operates  in  the  same  way  at  a  gra- 
duated duty — it  operates  as  a  protection. 
If  the  noble  Lord  intend  it  for  revenue 
merely — if  he  think  there  is  no  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  pro  ec- 
tion  in  any  shape  whatever,  then  I  re  ain 
my  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  argument 
that  if  this  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  corn 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  not 
for  protection,  why  not  apply  it  to  corn 
of  domestic  produce?  When  the  noble 
Lord  is  defending  his  fixed  duty  on  wheat 
as  a  fixed  duty  imposed,  not  for  protection, 
but  for  revenue,  he  will  have  the  case  of 
barley  and  of  malt  quoted  against  him, 
and  will  be  told  that  with  respect  to  other 
descriptions  of  corn,  such  as  barley,  we 
do  raise  a  large  revenue  from  our  domestic 
produce,  and  that  if  you  think  it  right  to 
have  a  duty  on  wheat,  not  for  protection, 
but  for  revenue,  why  not  lay  a  tax  on 
wheat  ground  at  the  mill,  and  not  confine 
yourselves  to  taxes  on  the  imports.  Why 
not  pursue,  with  respect  to  wheat,  the 
course  you  have  taken  with  respect  to 
barley,  and  subject  both  foreign  and 
home  produce  to  equal  duties  —  pro- 
vided you  are  sincere  in  enforcing  your 
duty,  not  on  account  of  protection,  but 
really  mean  to  impose  it  on  account  of 
revenue.  And  what  would  yon  say  to  the 
representatives  on  whom  you  say  it  is  so 
invidious  to  bestow  protection  on  their 
own  interests  ?  Would  you  say,  '*  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  give  you  protection  ; 
it  is  a  very  invidious  thing,  and  I  think 
you  have  no  right  to  it,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  confer  this  unexpected  benefit  on  you 
most  reluctantly,  because  I  mean  to  en- 
force my  duty  on  foreign  corn,  not  for 
protection,  but  for  revenue."  The  noble 
Lord,  I  think,  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prevail  on  his  constituents  to  adopt  that 
distinction.  Sir,  I  stated  last  year — not 
because  I  contemplated  alteration  in  the 
law  at  any  future  period,  but  because  the 
question  was  put  to  me,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  then  prepared  to  alter  the 
existing  law.  But  when  pressed  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  make  a  decla- 
ration that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  adhere  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  I  said  that  such  a  declaration  on 
my  part  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
which  I  owed  to  the  Crown,  but  I  did  not 
state  that  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to 
the  Government  any  escape  from  this 
question.    The  bon.  Gentleman  has  said 
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olher  imported  commodity.  1  concur  in 
the  Mtiafaction  expressed  at  the  successful 
termination  of  the  negotiations  with  China ; 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  allow  the  privileges  obtained  by 
England  to  be  shared  by  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  I  think  these  were 
ytrj  wise  and  fitting  provisions  to  intro- 
duce ;  and  whether  the  merit  of  propos- 
ing them  rests  with  the  Government  of 
England  or  that  of  China,  they  are  highly 
cremtable  to  the  parties  who  framed  the 
treaty.  [Sir  R.  Peel:  It  was  by  a  supple- 
mentary treaty.!  To  proceed  then  to  our 
other  foreign  relations,  no  one  feels  greater 
ntisfaction  than  myself,  that  the  relations 
with  France  are  replaced  on  that  footing  of 
good  understanding  so  eminently  important, 
Bot  only  to  the  interesu  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  to  those  of  Europe  generally,  and 
to  the  world  at  krge.  I  feel  the  greater  sa- 
tisfaction upon  this  score  from  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  Government  of  which  I  was 
M  member  was  able  to  boast  of  preserving 
a  similar  state  of  uninterrupted  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries  during  the  first 
mx  years  we  were  in  office.  It  was  lately 
stoted,  and  very  truly,  by  one  of  the 
moatdoquent  members  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers, himself  a  practical  statesman,  and  well 
informed  as  to  the  events  he  was  discussing 
(Monsieur  Thiers),  that  from  the  years 
1830  to  1836  the  most  cordial  and  sincere 
idations  of  friendship  existed  between  the 
two  countries ;  and  that  that  union,  if  not 
absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary  at 
that  time  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  did  con- 
tribote  most  essentially  to  preserve  it. 
When  we  were  taunted  and  reproached 
durinc  that  period,  not  indeed  by  the  right 
hoD.  Baronet,  or  by  his  colleagues,  but  by 
many  of  his  supporters,  for  alleged  subser- 
viency to  France,  I  said  that  as  long  as  the 
BOtual  interests  of  the  two  countries  re- 
aained  the  same,  I  should  continue  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendly  relations  existing  be- 
tween them }  but  that  as  soon  as  those  in- 
terests diverged  I  should  adopt  a  policy 
oooformaUe  to  the  interests  of  this  countzy. 
In  time  it  so  happened  that  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries  did  diverge,  it  was 
not  from  any  fault  of  ours  that  this  di* 
vmenoe  took  place,  because,  we  always 
maintained  an  uniform  and  consistent 
oolixae  of  policy ;  but  the  views  of  France 
happened  to  differ  from  oun  on  certain 
emrafial  pobts,  and  our  respective  lines  of 
policy  beame  necessarily  divergent  Down 
to  tile  treaty  of  1840,  however,  the  general 
fdnciplM  id  the  two  goremments  were  the 


same.  The  object  of  that  treaty  was  to 
rescue  Europe  nrom  great  imminent  danger 
with  which  it  had  for  several  years  been 
threatened  by  the  state  of  things  in  Syria. 
In  framing  this  treaty,  we  had  no  jpeculiar 
objects  of  our  own  in  view — ^no  selfish  in- 
terests to  advance ;  and  if  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  England  to  differ  with  France 
on  that  occasion,  we  did  so  in  common  with 
the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  who  all 
took  the  same  view  that  we  did  of  the  great 
question  then  in  hand.  I  am  truly  glad, 
however,  to  find  that  the  irritation  which 
arose  out  of  those  events  has  now  subsided, 
and  that  a  cordial  good  understanding  baa 
again  been  established  between  the  two 
countries.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
results  of  that  friendly  understanding,  1 
feel  bound  to  say  that  they  are  not  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  those  which  ac- 
crued from  the  good  understanding  which 
existed  with  France  during  our  Govern- 
ment. The  result  of  the  amicable  rela- 
tions between  England  and  France,  from 
1830  to  1836,  was  eminently  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  liberty,  and  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  result  of 
that  friendly  understanding  was,  that  Bel- 
gium was  saved  from  invasion,  by  which 
she  was  threatened  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
subjugating  her  people  and  reannexing  her 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netheriands.  The 
next  result  was,  that  Portugal  was  fre^ 
from  the  despotism  of  Don  Miguel,  and 
obtained  the  enjoyment  of  a  constitutional 
government.  Spain  also  became  possessed 
of  the  inestimable  advantages  resulting 
from  a  popular  and  representative  consti- 
tution. Another  result  of  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  France  and  England  was, 
that  the  two  countries  laid  aside  the  reci- 
procal jealousy  which  had  existed  between 
them,  as  two  great  maritime  powers,  and 
concluded  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833, 
by  which  they  gave  each  other  a  mutual 
Right  of  Search  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  slave-trade,  which  had  till  then  been 
carried  on  under  the  flag  of  France,  was 
immediately  suppressed.  Such  were  the 
fruits  of  the  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries while  we  were  in  power,  but  I  look 
in  vain  for  similar  results  from  that  union 
which  is  so  much  boasted  of  now.  If  we 
turn  to  Spain,  we  see  the  Regent,  whom 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  declared  to  be 
the  best  security  for  the  progress  of  civil 
liberty  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  tranquillity  in  that  country,  expelled ; 
the  popular  constitution  suspended ;  a  mili« 
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that  supposition.    Had  the  GorerDm  nt 
entertained  any  such  intention,  they  wo  Id 
have  intimated  it  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  correct  in 
the  inference  he  draws  from  our  silence. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  he  thoaght  the  agri- 
culturists— whom,    sometimes,    curiously 
enough,  he  defends  against  me,  while  at 
others,   he   attacks   them   himself,    have 
reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct.     He 
says,  there  are  three  classes  of  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws.     [Lord 
J,    Russell:    "On    commercial    policy, 
generally.*']     I  thought  the   noble  Lord 
spoke  with  reference  to   the  Corn-laws. 
One  opinion,  he  said,  was,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  protect  native  produce ;  that  the 
present  protection  was  not  sufficient,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent,  regardless  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Another  opinion,  he  said,  was,  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  immediate  and  total  repeal 
of  all  duties  on  corn;  that  if  taxation  ex- 
isted, it  should  exist  only  as  the  means  of 
raising  revenue,  and  should  not  be  instru- 
mental to  "  protection,"  properly  so  called. 
A   third  opinion,   he  said,  was  (and  he 
added  that  he  thought  I  had  the  honour 
to  concur  with  him  in  the  general  princi- 
ple), that  although  it  might  be  true  that 
in  a  new  state  of  society,  and  abstractedly 
speaking,  there  should  be  no  protection 
for  native  interests,  yet  in  a  country  like 
ours,  with  such  complicated  relations  and 
such  large  vested  interests,  and  with  so 
vast  an  amount  of  taxation,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  apply  principles  even  ab- 
stractedly right,  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
great  disturbance  of  capital  and  of  great 
injury  to  those  engaged  in  existing  ar- 
rangements.    Sir,  in  that  general  princi- 
ple I  do  certainly  concur.     I  believe  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  would  produce 
great  confusion  and  distress.     There  is, 
however,  this  difference  between  us — the 
difference  between  the  fixed  duty  and  the 
graduated  scale.     Now,  here  I  retain  my 
own  opinions.     Agreeing  in  the  general 
principle  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  noble 
Lord,  he  proposes  to  secure  his  protection 
by  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  says  Members  of 
Parliament  are  liable  to  the  invidious  im- 
putation of  being  actuated    by  personal 
interests  in  advocating  the  sliding-scale. 
Surely  the  same  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
fixed  duty  plan.     The  noble  Lord  might 
say  I  propose  this  fixed  duty  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  but  if  that  duty  be  carried 
^^S'^,  though  intended  by  him  for  revenue 
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merely,  it  operates  in  the  same  way  at  a  gra- 
duated duty — it  operates  as  a  protection. 
If  the  noble  Lord  intend  it  for  revenue 
merely — if  he  think  there  is  no  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  pro  ec- 
tion  in  any  shape  whatever,  then  I  re  ain 
my  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  argument 
that  if  this  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  corn 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  not 
for  protection,  why  not  apply  it  to  corn 
of  domestic  produce?  When  the  noble 
Lord  is  defending  his  fixed  duty  on  wheat 
as  a  fixed  duty  imposed,  not  for  protection, 
but  for  revenue,  he  will  have  the  case  of 
barley  and  of  malt  quoted  against  him, 
and  will  be  told  that  with  respect  to  other 
descriptions  of  corn,  such  as  barley,  we 
do  raise  a  large  revenue  from  our  domestic 
produce,  and  that  if  you  think  it  right  to 
have  a  duty  on  wheat,  not  for  protection, 
but  for  revenue,  why  not  lay  a  tax  on 
wheat  ground  at  the  mill,  and  not  confine 
yourselves  to  taxes  on  the  imports.  Why 
not  pursue,  with  respect  to  wheat,  the 
course  you  have  taken  with  respect  to 
barley,  and  subject  both  foreign  and 
home  produce  to  equal  duties  —  pro- 
vided you  are  sincere  in  enforcing  your 
duty,  not  on  account  of  protection,  but 
really  mean  to  impose  it  on  account  of 
revenue.  And  what  would  you  say  to  the 
representatives  on  whom  you  say  it  is  so 
invidious  to  bestow  protection  on  their 
own  interests  ?  Would  you  say,  <'  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  give  you  protection  ; 
it  is  a  very  invidious  thing,  and  I  think 
you  have  no  right  to  it,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  confer  this  unexpected  benefit  on  you 
most  reluctantly,  because  I  mean  to  en- 
force my  duty  on  foreign  corn,  not  for 
protection,  but  for  revenue."  The  noble 
Lord,  I  think,  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prevail  on  his  constituents  to  adopt  that 
distinction.  Sir,  I  stated  last  year — not 
because  I  contemplated  alteration  in  the 
law  at  any  future  period,  but  because  the 
question  was  put  to  me,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  then  prepared  to  alter  the 
existing  law.  But  when  pressed  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  make  a  decla« 
ration  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  adhere  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  I  said  that  such  a  declaration  on 
my  part  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
which  I  owed  to  the  Crown,  but  I  did  not 
state  that  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to 
the  Government  any  escape  from  this 
question.    The  hon.  Gentleman  has  said 
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Um  fvioili  important  qoettions  of  iniblic  po- 
licy which  wilt  necctsarilj  come  under  your 
rvvitw,  with  full  confidence  in  your  loyalty 
and  wisdom,  and  with  an  earnest  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  to  direct  and  favour  your  efforts 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my 
people." 

Certainlyi  a  recommendation  so  general  of 
all  the  matters  that  mav  be  brought  under 
the  conitderation  of  Parliament  may  be 
aid  to  include  a  reform  of  the  courts  con- 
nected with  the  criminal  law,  but  the  mea- 
sure I  allude  to  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  to  which  some  specific  allu- 
aioQ  in  the  Speech  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  To  the  Address  itself  1  see 
no  objection.  It  it  framed  according  to  the 
moat  approved  precedents  for  such  things, 
committing  nobody  to  any  opinion,  and  I 
abally  therefore,  vote  for  the  Address  as  it 
itands,  and,  with  my  noble  Friend,  negative 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,   the  debate  of  that 
night  had  exhibited  a  somewhat  extra- 
offdioary  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  three  kingdoms.     He  had  always  been 
taught  that  the  time  for  the  expression  of 
the  opioions  of  the  House  on  the  policy 
of  the  Goveromeot,  was  on  agreeing  to 
the  Address  to  the  Crown  in  answer  to 
the  Speech.    The  noble  Lord  (John  Rus- 
■ell),  however,  bad  told  them  that  this 
was  an  error — that  agreeing  to  the  Ad- 
dress was  DOW  a  mere  form ;  and  his  opi- 
nion bad  been  echoed  by  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  opposite.    So  that  it  now  ap- 
peared that  all  they  had  to  do  in  that 
HoQsey  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
was  to  come  down  to  bear  two  gentlemen 
vttcr  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Go- 
▼emmeaty  attired  io  somewhat  extraordi* 
nary  dresses.    Was  it  supposed  that  the 
worid  out  of  doors  would  believe  that  at 
a  time  when  the  very  unity  of  this  country 
was  threatened,  nothing  was  to  be  said  in 
Parlianieot  on  a  course  of  policy  which  thus 
codaogered  the  safety  and  strength  of  the 
state?    At  that  moment  they  all  knew 
that  the  danger  was  menaced  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  between  England  and 
Ireland.    They  coold  not  escape  that — 
the  danger  was  there.    And  yet  at  such  a 
aKxaent  they  were  called  upon  by  the 
leaders  on  either  side  of  the  House  to  be 
ntteriy  silent ;  to  be,  as  it  were,  careless  of 
a  circamstance  most  fatal  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of   both  countries. 
And  whyt    Because  there  was  a  trial 
pending  in  Dublin !    For  no  other  reason 
whatsoeter.    He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  would 
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appeal  to  those  who  sat  on  that  (the  Op- 
position side)— -to  that  portion  of  the 
House  which  connected  itself  with  the 
liberal  feelings  of  the  country — and  ask 
them  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the 
great  body  of  tbe  people  of  Ireland  when 
they  were  told  that  the  Opposition  had 
passed  over  in  total  silence  ihe  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  that  they  had  not 
attempted  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  those 
who  were  now  being  oppressed  by  that 
policy  ?  And  why?  Because  such  a  course 
was  agreeable  to  both  parties.     Because 
it  was  agreeable  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet opposite  to  have  an  easy  night  of 
it — to  have  what  is  called  an  unanimous 
address  to  the  Crown.     He  was  sure  that 
nobody  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House,  would  wish  to  do  any  thing 
that  was  not  loyal  and  obedient  to  Her 
Majesty,  but  the  course  taken  to-night 
involved  a  very  different  question — one 
brought  before  them  under  great  and  ex- 
traordinary diflficulties.     Believing,  as  he 
did,  that  the  Union  with  Ireland  was  a 
blessing  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  both 
kingdoms,  he  was  most  anxious  to  mark 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  there  was  a 
deep  sympathy  for  them  existing  in  that 
House ;  that  when  the  representatives  of 
the  people  met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
country  they  were  not  blind  to  the  grie- 
vances under  which  the  Irish  laboured ; 
but  which  they  thought  the  people  of 
England  refused  to  sympathize  with,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  they  demanded 
a  separation  from  this  country.     They 
were  told  that  a  time  would  come  when 
they  could  discuss  the  grievances  of  Ire- 
land.    He  maintained  that  the  time  was 
now  come.     It  was  a  very  curious  thing, 
but  there  were  two  questions  that  were 
now  moving  the  people  of  England  and 
Ireland — the  one  was  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  and  the  extension  of  trade,  and 
the  other  was  the  repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union  between  England  and  Ireland — and 
yet  these  were  the  two  questions  which  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  concurred  to-night  in 
consigning  to  utter  oblivion  !     [[•*  xVo."] 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land said  *•  No."     But  did  not  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  distinctly 
say  that  he  differed  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  because  he  brought  the 
Corn-laws  under  discussion,  and,  though 
the  noble  Lord  was  compelled  to  make 
some  passing  observations,  did  he  not  say 
he  consider^  himself  not  called  on  to  do 
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will  at  least  be  amply  safficieDt  to  meet 
the  existing  charges.  1  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  House  believe,  that  we  do  meet 
Parliament  in  the  present  year  under 
improved  circumstances.  Looking  to 
our  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  questions 
which  we  have  arranged  with  the  United 
States — a  country  with  which  we  main- 
tain relations,  probably,  as  important  even 
as  those  which  we  maintain  with  France 
—if  we  have  not  settled  all  the  questions 
of  difference  with  that  country,  we  have 
at  any  rate  removed  those  immediate  ob- 
structions to  a  good  understanding,  which 
two  years  ago,  threatened  the  relations  of 
amity  that  subsisted  between  us.  With 
France,  without  concession  or  compromise, 
on  the  part  of  either  Government,  we  are 
justi6ed  in  stating,  that  the  most  friendly 
understanding  prevails;  and  we  have 
found,  that  friendly  understanding  telling 
with  advantage  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries  come  in  contact.  The  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  is  equal- 
ised, and  at  any  rate  we  have  this  year  I 
put  a  stop  to  the  accumulation  of  debt. 
That  depression  which  visited  some  of  the 
great  interests  of  this  country,  and  which 
caused  such  deprivation  and  suffering 
amongst  the  working  classes  is  at  least  in 
a  considerable  degree,  converted  into 
growing  prosperity  —  a  prosperity  which 
I  trust  will  become  still  greater.  I  know 
perfectly  well,  that  although  suffering  and 
privation  are  relieved,  there  still  exists,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  distress  which 
we  cannot  view  without  sympathy,  but 
this,  I  trust  also,  is  in  the  course  of  being 
lessened,  if  not  removed.  And  on  the  whole 
I  do  trust  that  I  am  justified  in  stating  that 
in  the  performance  of  ourduties  towards  the 
Crown  and  the  country,  with  respect  both 
to  foreign  relations,  the  condition  of  trade 
and  the  state  of  the  revenue,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  present  ourselves  before  the 
assembled  Parliament  of  this  country  as 
having  fulfilled  the  expectations  which  we 
held  out  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  effects  of  the  measures  we 
proposed,  and  that  you  will  deem  we  have 
not  been  wanting  in  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  Sovereign  and  the  country. 

Viscount  Palmerston:  I  entirely   con- 
cur with  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
London,  in  thinking  that  there  are  many 
satisfactory  points  in   the  account  given 
fy^  her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  state 


of  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  It 
must  be  gratifying  to  every  man  to  learn, 
that  the  distress  which  so  long  oppressed 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country 
is  beginning  to  disappear;  and  also  that 
the  revenue  is  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  depression  under  which  it  laboured, 
and  that  the  income  for  the  current  year 
is  likely  to  exceed  the  expenditure.  Whe- 
ther these  two  results  might  not  have  hap- 
pened at  a  still  earlier  period,  if  the  mea- 
sures which  we  proposed  to  Parliament  in 
1841  had  been  adopted,  is  a  question  I  will 
not  now  discuss.  Though  I  entertain  a 
decided  opinion  on  that  point,  I  shall  also 
follow  the  example  set  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  debate,  and  abstain  from 
making  any  observations  in  reference  to 
certain  proceedings  in  progress  in  Ireland 
— a  reserve  dictated  by  obvious  reasons, 
and  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  depart 
from.  With  regard  to  the  Corn -laws  also, 
for  similar  reasons,  I  shall  not  enter  upon 
any  argument  at  present,  especially  as  many 
opportunities  will  doubtless  arise,  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  to  discuss  them. 
But  without  entering  generally  upon  that 
question,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark 
upon  the  extraordinary  position  maintained 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet says,  that  if  we  lay  a  fixed  duty  upon 
foreign  com  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  we 
ought  also  to  lay  a  similar  duty  upon  com 
produced  at  home.  I  cannot  at  all  admit 
that  proposition,  because  if  it  were  admitted 
it  would  go^  as  I  apprehend,  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  customs  duties,  except  those 
which  countervail  the  excise,  or  we  must 
extend  to  all  articles  manufactured  at  home 
the  same  duties  which  are  levied  on  the  im- 
portation of  similar  articles  manufactured 
abroad.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  the 
proposition  of  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  com, 
nor  is  there  any  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  the  revenue.  We  levy 
duties  on  many  articles  which  come  from 
abroad,  without  levying  any  duties  on  si- 
milar articles  produced  at  home.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  inconsistency  in  levy- 
ing a  duty  on  corn  imported  from  abroad, 
without  levying  a  duty  on  that  grown  at 
home.  The  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  go  much  further  than  he  was 
aware,  for  it  would  bear  upon  the  great 
question^  whether  we  ought  to  raise  the  re- 
venue by  direct  or  indirect  taxation.  I  am 
for  indirect  duties,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
com  coming  from  abroad  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  indirect  taxation,  the  same  as  any 
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and  learned  Gendemao,  he  (Lord  Howick) 
muK  exprev  his  entire  and  cordial  con- 
comnoe  in  what  had  fallen  from  hil  noble 
Friend,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  aa 
to  the  extreme  inoonrenienoe  (to  give  it  no 
hanher  term)  of  introducing  a  diacusiion 
on  the  important  subject  of  Ireland  pending 
ike  iudidal  iuTestiffation  now  in  progress 
in  that  oountrj.    For  what  would  be  the 
pndiGil  effect  of  such  a  discussion  ?    It 
would  be  impossible  to  debate  the  question 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  GoTemment 
towaidi  Ireland,  or  the  measures  calcu- 
lated to  allay  agitation  and  give  peace  to 
that  country,  without  at  the  same  time,  in- 
quiring into  the  policy  of  those  pending 
trials  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  conducted ;  and  could  they,  he  would 
aik,  enter  into  any  discussion  of  that  kind 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  appearing  to 
be  making  speeches  in   that  House,  ad- 
dresnd  not  so  much  to  those  who  heard 
tbem  as  to  the  jury  who  were  to  decide  a 
qneetion  solemnly  committed  to  them  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  ?    It  was,  perhaps, 
n  necemury  inoouTenience  of  trials  of  this 
nature  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  intro- 
duce too  much  of  political  feelings  and  po- 
litical passions  bto  the  jury-box ;  and  they 
diould  beware  how  they  did  anything  to 
aggraTate  that  inconvenience.     If  there 
was  one  eril  more  than  another  complained 
of  in  past  times  in  Ireland,  it  was  that  po- 
litical passions  and  political  interests  did 
oocarionaQy  intrude  into  the  administration 
of  justice.    For  many  years  this  had  been 
a  reproach  and  a  curse  to  Ireland:   and 
would  it  now  be  fitting  for  those  who 
wished  well  to  that  country  to  enter  into  a 
ilifffffffynin  which  would  havc  the  effect  of 
xeoewing  that  evil,  and  making  the  jury- 
boa,  even  more  than  it  formerly  was,  the 
aeene  of  party  warfare  and  political  strife  ? 
But  when  Uioee  trials  which  were  now 
progressing  should  be  completed,  he  trusted 
bis  noble  rriend  would  bring  the  subject 
fully  before    them;   and  he    hoped   the 
Hooae  woidd  be  impressed  with  its  deep 
iaqxvtance,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
taking  some  measures,  before  it  was  too 
late,  to  icKue  Ireland  from  the  dangers 
with  which  she  was  now  threatened.  With 
itgard  to  the  question  of  the  Com-kws,  it 
woold,  he  thought,  be  equally  unadvisaUe 
to  enter  into  any  debate  upon  it  then.    It 
was^  in  fact,  much  too  large  a  question  to 
be  done  juatice  to  on  an  occasion  like  the 
preaent.    At  Uie  same  time,  he  could  not 
•foid  reflsarking  upon  the  obeervationsthat 
Imk  fidlea  fim  the  light  hon.  Baronet. 


He  quite  admitted  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, that  there  were  many  strong  objec- 
tions which  might  be  alleged  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  fixed  duty  on  mere  revenue  con- 
sideralions;  but  he  still  adhered  to  the 
view,  that  as  a  fair  compromise  between 
conflicting  opinions!  on  the  subject,  and  he 
would  say  not  without  reference  to 
revenue,  that  proposal  would  be  in  itself 
the  best  to  be  adopted.  But  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  one  side 
chose  to  join  with  the  determined  oppo- 
nents of  the  Corn-laws  on  the  other  in 
opposing  the  compromise  of  a  fixed  duty, 
he  must  then  agree  that  the  imposition  of 
such  a  duty  would  be  impossible.  Whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the 
best  friend  to  the  agricultural  body  in  so 
determining,  or  whether  he  would  be  con* 
suiting  their  best  interests  in  making  a 
fixed  duty  impossible,  which  he  granted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  far  to  do^ 
it  was  not  for  him  to  say.  The  contro- 
versy had  been  kept  up  so  long,  that  he 
doubted  whether,  without  the  present  un* 
fortunate  speech  of  the  rieht  hon.  Baronet, 
the  time  for  compromise  had  not  gone  by, 
and  whether  the  House  must  not  now 
come  to  a  decision  definitely  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  those  who  thought  with 
him  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  objeo- 
tions  which  had  been  urged  against  a  fixed 
duty,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  make 
such  a  proposition.  The  question,  then  to 
be  solved  would  be  whether  the  existmg 
Corn-law  should  be  mabtained,  or  whe- 
ther com  should  be  imported  free?  That 
was  the  point  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wiihed  to  bring  matters  to— that  was  the 
question  he  wuhed  to  bring  to  issue,  and, 
when  the  question  was  discussed,  he  should 
adhere  to  the  opinions  he  had  uniformly 
hehi  since  he  had  first  entered  Parliament, 
and  had  expressed  both  in  that  House  and 
on  the  hustings  of  an  i^ricultural  county. 
He  adhered  to  that  o|^inion,  but  withotit 
hesitation  or  a  moment's  delay,  if  he  must 
choose  between  the  two  conflicting  ex- 
tremes, his  choice  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  alternative  of  a  free  importation.  If 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  place  him  in 
that  position,  he  would  say  unhesitatingly 
that  that  would  be  his  choice.  As  he  had 
already  said,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle 
for  those  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
expressed  such  strong  opinions  as  those  he 
had  declared  that  evenii^,  to  bring  forward 
any  proposition  for  a  fixed  duty.    At  thq 
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tary  despotism  established  in  its  steady  and 
the  Spanish  nation  governed  by  proclama- 
tion instead  of  being  governed  by  law. 
That  is  the  result  of  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  Governments  as 
far  as  Spain  is  concerned.  With  regard 
to  the  slave-trade>  I  much  fear  that  instead 
of  fresh  measures  for  its  suppression,  we 
are  about  to  see  the  abrogation  of  the  trea. 
ties  providing  for  the  mutual  Right  of 
Search.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
the  French  minister,  that  negotiations  for 
that  purpose  have  been  begun.  But  I  can 
tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  col- 
leagues if  that  be  done,  and  that  mutual 
right  of  search,  which  is  the  only  effectual 
check  upon  the  single  security  against  the 
slave-trade,  be  done  away  with,  the  slave- 
trade  will  be  revived  under  the  flag  of 
France,  and  a  great  injury  will  be  done 
to  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  treaty 
concluded  last  year  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  as  havixig  removed 
the  most  material  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  facilitated 
the  settlement  of  others.  On  looking, 
however,  to  the  late  speech  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  to  that 

rirt  which  treated  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
regret  to  say,  I  do  not  see  symptoms  of 
that  good  understanding  which  some  per- 
sons anticipated  from  the  treaty  of  last 
year.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Government  for  the  concessions  in  the 
Washington  Treaty  was,  that  the  Ame- 
rican people  were  convinced  of  their  right 
to  the  disputed  territory,  and  were  de- 
termined to  enforce  that  right  by  arms. 
Now,  I  perceive^  that  precisely  the  same 
language  is  used  in  the  last  speech  of 
the  President  with  regard  to  the  Oregon 
territory,  for  it  is  there  announced  that 
the  whole  American  people  hold  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  whole  of  that  territory, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  military  posts 
should  be  established  in  it  in  order  to 
protect  emigrants  who  go  thither.  I  fear 
that  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
to  the  English  Government  with  so  much 
success  as  to  the  north-eastern  boundary 
will  be  equally  powerful,  and  have  the 
same  effect  as  to  the  territory  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  in  February,  1842,  it  was  an- 
nounced, that  negotiations  were  pending 
with  certain  Powers,  which  Her  Majesty 
hoped  would  lead  to  conventions  founded 
on  just  principles  of  mutual  advantage,  and 
iaJcuJated  to  extend  the  trade  and  com* 
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merce  of  the  country.    We  hate  never  yet 
heard  which  are  those  several  Powers,  nor 
what  has  been  the  result  of  those  n^otia* 
tions.     It  may  be  presumed,  that  among 
those  Powers  were  France,  the  United 
States,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Brazil.     I  be* 
lieve,  that  with  none  of  those  Powers  has 
any  convention  of  the  nature  referred  to 
been  hitherto  concluded.  Perhaps  we  shall 
hear  in  the  course  of  the  night,  or  at  all 
events  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  what 
were  those  negotiations,  and  what  have  been 
their  results.   With  some  Powers  we  know 
there  have  been  no  conventions  concluded-^ 
with  France,  for  instance,  it  has  been  de. 
dared  by  the  French  government  in  their 
chambers  that  our  n^otiation  is  at  an  end. 
Any    commercial    negotiation    with     the 
United  States  has  been  placed  out  of  the 
question  by  the  determination  of  our  Gou 
vemment  to  maintain   the   sliding-scale. 
The  public  papers  have  informed  us,  that 
the  negotiation  with  Portugal  has  failed, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  is  likely 
to  be  done  with  Spain.     We  have  heard 
of  a  negociation^ing  on  with  Brazil,  and 
it  has  been  reported  that  the  point  at  which 
it  went  off*  was,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment declared  to  the  government  of  Bnudl, 
that  they  were  prepared  to  admit  sugar  the 
produce  of  free  labour,  but  not  sugar  the 
produce  of  slave  labour ;  and  that,  therefore, 
unless  Brasil  abolished,  or  considerably  mo- 
dified  slavery,  Brazilian  sugar  could  not  be 
admitted.  That  proposition  might  have  been 
made  in  perfect  good  faith  and  good  feel- 
ing  by  the  British  Government,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  that  they  have  shown  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  feelings,  habits,  and 
prejudices  of  the  Brazilian  people;     for 
you  might  as  well  ask  the  country  gentle- 
men of  £ng;land  to  abolish  the  Corn-laws 
as  the  Brazilians  to  abolish  slavery.     I  am 
bound  to    suppose   that    proposition  was 
made  sincerely ;  but  assuredly,  if  it  had 
been  intended  to  attach  to  the  negotiation 
a  condition  which  would  to  a  certainty 
make  it  fail,  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
not  have  devised    a   method   more   sure 
to   accomplish   the   object  in    view.      It 
is  said,  that  the  Government  intend  in 
the   course  of  the   Session  [to  introduce 
measures  connected  with  the  criminal  law. 
To  so  important  a  subject  as  that  we  might 
have  expected  some  allusion  in  the  Speech ; 
but  there  is  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  said, 
that  the  subject  is  included  in  the  truly 
comprehensive  words  of  the  last  passage  oi 
the  Speech  :— 
*^  I  commit  to  your  deliberate  consideratioii 
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and  learned  Gentleman,  he  (Lord  Howick) 
must  express  his  entire  and  cordial  con- 
conence  in  what  had  fallen  from  hil  nohle 
Friend^  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
to  the  extreme  inoonvenience  (to  give  it  no 
hanher  term)  of  introducing  a  discussion 
on  the  important  subject  of  Ireland  pending 
the  judicial  investigation  now  in  progress 
in  that  country.    For  what  would  be  the 
practical  effect  of  such  a  discussion?     It 
would  be  impossible  to  debate  the  question 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
towards  Ireland,  or   the  measures  calcu- 
lated to  allay  agitation  and  give  peace  to 
that  country,  without  at  the  same  time,  in* 
quiring  into  the  policy  of  those  pending 
trials  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  conducted ;  and  could  they,  he  would 
ask,  enter  into  any  discussion  of  that  kind 
wiUiout  incurring  the  risk  of  appearing  to 
be  making  speeches  in   that  House,  ad- 
dressed not  so  much  to  those  who  heard 
them  as  to  the  jury  who  were  to  decide  a 
question  solemnly  committed  to  them  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  ?     It  was,  perhaps, 
a  neceflsary  inconvenience  of  trials  of  this 
nature  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  intro- 
duce too  much  of  political  feelings  and  po- 
litical passions  into  the  jury-box ;  and  they 
should  beware  how  they  did  anything  to 
aggravate  that  inconvenience.     If  there 
was  one  evil  more  than  another  complained 
of  in  past  times  in  Ireland,  it  was  that  po- 
litical passions  and  political  interests  did 
occasionally  intrude  into  the  administration 
of  justice.    For  many  years  this  had  been 
a  zepvoach  and  a  curse  to  Ireland:   and 
would  it  now  be  fitting  for  those  who 
wished  well  to  that  country  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
renewing  that  evil,  and  making  the  jury- 
box,  even  more  than  it  formerly  was,  the 
scene  of  party  warfare  and  political  strife? 
But  when  those  trials  which  were  now 
progressing  should  be  completed,  he  trusted 
his  noble  Friend  would  bring  the  subject 
iuUy  before    them;   and  he   hoped   the 
House  would  be  impressed  with  its  deep 
importance,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
taking  some  measures,  before  it  was  too 
late,   to  rescue  Ireland  from  the  dancers 
with  which  she  was  now  threatened.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws,  it 
would,  he  thought,  be  equally  unadvisable 
to  enter  into  any  debate  upon  it  then.    It 
was,  in  fact,  much  too  large  a  question  to 
be  done  justice  to  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present.    At  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
avoid  remarking  upon  the  observations  that 
had  fidlen  fe»n  Uie  light  hon.  Baronet. 


He  quite  admitted  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, that  there  were  many  strong  objec- 
tions which  might  be  alleged  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  fixed  duty  on  mere  revenue  con- 
siderations;  but  he  still  adhered  to  the 
view,  that 'as  a  fair  compromise  between 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  he 
would     say    not    without    reference    to 
revenue,  that  proposal  would  be  in  itself 
the    best    to   be    adopted.     But    if   the 
right    hon.   Baronet    on    the    one    side 
chose  to  join  with  the  determined  oppo- 
nents of  the  Corn-laws  on  the  other  in 
opposing  the  compromise  of  a  fixed  duty, 
he  must  then  agree  that  the  imposition  of 
such  a  duty  would  be  impossible.     Whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the 
best  friend  to  the  agricultural  body  in  so 
determining,  or  whether  he  would  be  con- 
sulting their  best  interests  in  making  a 
fixed  duty  impossible,  which  he  granted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  far  to  do, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  say.    The  contro- 
versy had  been  kept  up  so  long,  that  he 
doubted  whether,  without  the  present  un- 
fortunate speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  time  for  compromise  had  not  gone  by, 
and  whether  the  House  must  not  now 
come  to  a  decision  definitely  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  those  who  thought  with 
him  laid  so  much  stress    on  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against  a  fixed 
duty,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  make 
such  a  proposition.    The  question,  then  to 
be  solved  would  be  whether  the  existing 
Corn-law  should  be  maintained,  or  whe- 
ther corn  should  be  imported  free  ?    That 
was  the  point  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  bring  matters  to— that  was  the 
question  he  wished  to  bring  to  issue,  and, 
when  the  question  was  discussed,  he  should 
adhere  to  the  opinions  he  had  uniformly 
held  since  he  had  first  entered  Parliament, 
and  had  expressed  both  in  that  House  and 
on  the  hustings  of  an  agricultural  county. 
He  adhered  to  that  opinion,  but  withotit 
hesitation  or  a  moment  s  delay,  if  he  must 
choose  between  the   two  conflicting  ex- 
tremes, his  choice  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  alternative  of  a  free  importation.     If 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  place  him  in 
that  position,  he  would  say  unhesitatingly 
that  that  would  be  hi9  choice.     As  he  had 
already  said,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle 
for  those  on  the  Opposition  side   of  the 
House,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
expressed  such  strong  opinions  as  those  he 
had  declared  that  evening,  to  bring  forward 
any  proposition  for  a  fiied  duty.    At  thQ 
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more  than  vote  against  the  amendment  ? 
The  right  hen.  Baronet,  too,  said  it  was 
not  desirable  to   discuss  these   different 
questions  on  the  proposition  of  the  Address 
to  the  Throne.  Then,  why  did  hon.  Mem- 
bers come  there  at  all  ?     Why  not  stay 
away,  and  let  the  thing  supposed  to  be 
done  be  done  without  them.     However, 
as  the  case  stood,  his  sole  desire  was,  to 
divest  himself  personally  of  all  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  course  of  conduct  which 
was  about  to  be  pursued.     He  believed 
much  injury  would  be  done  to  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  through  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  by  their  conduct  to-night.     He 
was  convinced  that  when  it  went  to  Ire- 
land  that   the  House  of  Comnions  had 
passed  over  in  silence  the  grievances  of 
that  country,  Mr.  O'Connell  might  say, 
*'  I  have  carried  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries."    They  were  playing  his  card. 
They  were  doing  all  they  could  to  aid  in 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries.     He 
was  convinced  Mr.  O'Connell  would  think 
that  the  proceedings  of  that  night  had 
done  more  towards  furthering  his  object 
than  his  own  acts  during  the  past  year. 
Upon   the  noble  Lord   the  Member  for 
London  the  responsibility  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Opposition  rested.     On  him,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  must  rest  the 
responsibility  of  the  course  they  had  taken; 
but  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  think  that 
he  could  lead  the  Liberal  party,  absolutely 
evading  the  questions  that  were  agitating 
the  two  countries — the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  the  grievances  of  Ireland.     He 
was  obliged  from  necessity  to  yield  and 
to  withhold  the  proposition  which  he  had 
intended   to   make,  but  he  did  so,   still 
thinking  that  the  trial  now  going  on  in 
Dublin  did  not  preclude  hon.  Members 
from  commenting  on  the  policy  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  towards  Ireland,  and 
protesting  his  belief  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  been  on  this  occasion  deserted 
by  the  great  Liberal  party  of  this  country. 
Viscount  Howick  did  not  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
had  fairly   represented   the   views   of  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.   Russell),  or  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    He  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  in  the  opinion 
be  had  expressed,  that  because  it  was  not 
thought  convenient,    on   the  occasion  of 
proposing  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to 
0!o/0r  laUf  a  fuU  discussioa  of  the  leading 


and  various  important  questions  of  public 
policy,  that  therefore  the  Address  was  a 
mere  matter  of  form.     Now,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  nothing  could  be  more  inconve- 
nient than,  on  the  occasion  of  proposing  the 
Address,  they  should  enter  at  large  into  a 
variety  of  important  questions  upon  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  previoled.     His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  the  present  situation  of  Ireland 
was  one   that   was  calculated   to   inspire 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  was 
anxious  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  that 
country ;  and  the  whole  of  England  (said 
the  hon.   and  learned    Gentleman),    was 
scarcely  less  agitated  on  the  great  and  im- 
portant question  of  the  Corn-laws.     But  if 
those  questions  were  so  momentous  and 
important  —  as  no  doubt  they   were^  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
and  the  House,  whether  it  could  possiblj 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  that  in  one 
and  the  same  debate  they  should  discuss 
those  two  totally  distinct  questions^  and 
mix  up  in  that  discussion  a  great  number 
of  other  questions  equally  important  and 
equally   distinct?     Her  Majesty's  Speech 
was  useful  as  giving,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  a  general  view  to  the  House 
of  the  more    important    business    to    be 
brought  before  it,  and  the  debate  on  the 
Address  was  useful  as  giving  to  Members 
an  opportunity  of  making  remarks  gene- 
rally on  the  policy  of  the  Government  and 
upon  the  general  condition  of  the  country  ; 
but  if  on  such  occasions  they  were  to  dis- 
cuss such  topics  as  those  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member   had  referred,  and 
come  to  a  decision  upon  them,  could  it,  he 
would  ask,  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
lead  to  a  useless  consumption  and  waste  of 
the  public  time>  which  would  thus  be  occu- 
pied in  discussions  which  could  not  be  final, 
but   which  must  be  brought  before    the 
House  again  in  a  more  practical  shape? 
NVhen,   therefore,   the  hon.   and   learned 
Gentleman  said  that  it  was  the  object  of 
his  noble  Friend  to  consign  the  two  great 
questions  of  Ireland  and  the  Corn-laws  to 
oblivion  and  silence,  he  must  say  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  faieen  most  grossly  mis- 
understood.     On   the  part  of  his  noble 
Friend  he  was  sure,    and  most  certainly 
upon  his  own,  there  was  no  desire  to  shrink 
from  either  of  those  two  great  questions. 
They  were,  in  his  opinion,  of  great  and 
vital  importance,  and  he  would  say  that 
not  an  hour  should   be  lost  in  bringing 
them  under  consideration;  but>  notwith* 
siding  what  bad  been  stated  by  the  boa« 
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gone  home  to  their  constitnents  at  the 
doie  of  the  last  Session  with  feelings  of 
grief  and  indignation— having  no  mea- 
sures of  improvement  to  offer  them>  but 
onW  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties;  and  he 
had  returned  to  the  House  still  more  im- 
pressed than  l>efore  with  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  Ireland  could  only  be  governed 
henceforth  by  conciliation  and  justice. 
The  war  of  opinion  in  Ireland  was  wide 
spread,  and  hostility  between  parties  bit- 
ter ;  bot  the  House  of  Commons  was  by 
its  conduct  aggravating  the  evil  and  in- 
creasing the  hostility.  In  a  short  time 
there  would  be  no  neutral  party  in  Ireland. 
There  would  be  none  but  the  violent  men 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other---do 
what  they  would,  in  such  a  state  of  things 
it  wonld  be  impossible  to  prevent  collision 
and  a  war,  which  perhaps  might  be  less 
blood;  than  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  par- 
ties were  ranged  against  each  other  with 
arma  in  their  hands— but  a  war  of  parties, 
which  might  be  still  more  pernicious  than 
a  bloody  war  in  its  moral- effects.  The 
time  was  now  come  when  the  Govern • 
meot  of  Great  Britain,  or  rather  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  should 
state  openly,  whether  he  had  given  his 
sanction  to  the  recent  proceedings  in 
Dvblin,  and  also  whether  it  were  hb  in- 
teotioD  that  Ireland  should  in  future  be 
governed  by  tyranny  or  by  a  course  of  co- 
operation. 

The  C^Connor  Don  rose  to  express  his 
full  concurrence  in  what  had  fallen  from 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Water- 
ford.  He  had  been  instructed  by  his 
constitnenU  to  declare  their  marked  dis- 
approbation at  the  coarse  which  bad  been 
adopted  towards  Ireland— but  as  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  impression  that  all  dis- 
cussion should  be  postponed  until  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  London, 
brought  forward  bis  motion  on  the  slate 
of  Ireland,  he  should  not  interfere  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  general  under- 
standing. His  only  object  therefore  in 
risiog  was  to  preveat  its  being  supposed, 
that  in  not  opposing  the  Address  he  coin- 
dded  with  the  policy  and  views  of  the 
Government  If  he  did  not  express  his 
dissent  more  at  length  he  could  assure  the 
Honae  that  it  was  not  the  less  felt,  and 
he  joindl  most  heartily  with  his  hon. 
Friends  around  him,  in  cooderaoing  some 
oftlKM  measures  and  viewaof  Ministera 
to  Irelandi  to  which  they 


would  have  other  opportunitiei  of  discttss« 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  said  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the    Member  for  Bochdale 
simply  asked  the  majority  of  the  House  to 
pledge  itself  to  inquire  into  the  grievanceB(tf 
the  people*  at  the  same  that  they,  by  agree«> 
ing  to  the  Address,  undertook  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  and  the  pub^ 
lie  expenditure.    It  appeared  to  him  to  he 
both  rational  and  constitutional,  and  he 
knew  of  no  better   opportunity  for  the 
House  to  guarantee  to  the  people  an  enquiry 
into    their   grievances,  than  vrhen  they 
pledged  themselves  to  impose  the  neeea* 
sary  taxes  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  the 
country.     If  the  forms   of  this   House 
were  attempted  to  he  used  vexatiously  to 
interrupt   public   business,  that   attempt 
would  be  opposed  by  the  ^reat  majority 
of  the  intelligent  oonunumty,  whatever 
their  political  opinion,  and  he  was  quite 
sore  that  those  forms  could  only  be  used  to 
suspend  business  when  some  nnfair  advan- 
tage  was  taken  by  a  strong  party  to  press 
busineis  through  the  House  improperly, 
and  without  discussion.    He  thought  there 
was  some  fbroe  in  the  remark,  that  during 
a  debate  on  the  Address  it  was  difficult  to 
diKUBS  particular  public  questions  with  any 
great  effect  or  advantage;   at  the  same 
time  he  considered  it  a  fitting  occasion  to 
ofEer  any  general  remarks  on  the  state  of 
Uie  country,  and  to  reply  to  any  observe* 
tions  that  might  have  fidlen  from  the  Mi« 
nister  of  the  Crown.     In  his  opinion  the 
earliest  opportunity  diould  be  taken  by 
the  House  of  stating  their  coneiirrenee 
in  the  recommcndaticms  and  opinions  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  or  of  meet* 
ing  the  statements  of  Ministers  by  ar- 
gument, and  stating  fairly  their  ohjectioni 
to  them.    In  reference  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Ad- 
dress, he  was  not  disposed  to  deny  that  a 
great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  many 
branches  of  the  manufiEu^ring  and  com* 
meicial  interests  of  the  country ;  but  while 
he  concurred  so  far  with  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  hon.  Grentleman,  he  must  qualify 
that  concurrence  by  saying,  that  he  had  no 
great  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  that 
prosperity.      He  thought  it  was  fitting 
Parliament  should  take  the  earliest  oppcr* 
tnnity  of  ascertaining  what  were  the  causes 
of  those  great  fluctuations  in  the  principsl 
branches  of  industry — why  at  one  time 
they  should  be  subjected  to  mat  depres* 
son,  and  at  another  be  attended  with  un« 
natural  prosperity.  With  legaid  to  anothec 
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mUect  he  was  glad  the  right  hoD.  Baronet 
had  taken  the  advice  of  the  noble  Loid^ 
and  had  refused  to  pled^  himself  to  the 
maintenanoe  of  the  existing  Corn-laws. 
The  inference  he  had  drawn  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  speech  was,  that  he  refused  to 
yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  agriculturisto 
to  pledge  himself  to  mabtain  permanently 
the  protectiTO  syitem.  They  had  seen 
that  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  any  narticular  line  of 
policy  he  was  ready  to  pledge  himself  to 
maintain  it,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of 
the  lesislative  union  between  England  and 
Ireland ;  but  he  was  auite  sure  that  neither 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  nor  any  other 
Minister  would,  under  present  circum- 
stances, or  in  the  present  sute  of  the  coun* 
try,  pledge  himsdf  to  maintain  the  pro- 
tectiTe  system  of  commercial  nolicy,  or  that 
in  spealdng  of  the  subject  he  diould  do 
more  than  say,  that  he  had  not  at  present 
any  measure  to  propose  on  the  subject 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  #  most 
judicious  course  in  leaving  it  as  he  had 
done-^n  open  question:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  pledged  himself  as  to  the  Corn- 
law  only  for  a  month.  ["  Oh,  okr]  Why, 
the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman's  words  were, 
''That  any  altention  withb  a  month 
would  be  attended  with  great  disadvantage 
and  discourage  existing  interests,"— that 
was  all,  and  he  defied  the  Government, 
or  any  member  of  it,  to  stand  up  and 
say,  "I  will  maintain  permanently  the 
•xistbg  Corn-laws."  He  was  glad  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  that  course, 
for  though  he  difiered  from  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  that  it  would  be 
desirable  Ibr  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
pledge  himself,  especially  if  it  were  to 
maintain  the  protective  system— as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  could  never  give  effect 
to  such  a  pledge ;  yet,  boking  at  the  great 
JnHuence  of  tlie  tight  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  ooodition  of  the  occupying  tenants^  his 
pledge  might  have  a  most  prejudicial  result 
to  tb  country ;  for  the  landowners  would 
aay  to  their  tenants*  the  protection  on 
amcttltura  will  be  maintained— you  may 
take  leases  at  increased  renta^  That  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  pledge  were  it 
given.  He  hoped,  however,  the  occupying 
tenants  would  see  what  an  unstable  foun- 
dation they  had  been  resting  upon  in  former 
times^  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  bvest 
thdr  e^tal  on  the  faith  that  what  was 
called  protactioa  to  agriculture,  would  or 
eoold  be  kept  up.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  day  would  cone  whea  they  would  re- 


gard as  their  worst  enemies  those  who 
would  induce  them  to  rely  on  protection* 
But  he  would  take  the  advice  of  his  friends 
around  him,  and  not  trespass  on  the  House 
by  further  dilating  upon  these  important 
subjects.  There  would  be  other  and  early 
opportunities  for  their  discutsion,  and  hie 
would  therefore  only  now  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  he  hailed  with  great  satisfaction 
the  movement,  which  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite were  taking  upon  themselves  to  con- 
duct, for  the  maintenance  and  continuance 
of  what  they  called  the  system  of  protec- 
tion. If  these  Gentlemen  thought  the 
system  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  landholder 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer,  they  did 
quite  right  to  express  that  oj^ion  in  pub- 
lic. All  he  asked  was,  that  m  giving  ex- 
pression to  it  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  rational  argument — to  rational  argument 
and  intelligent  reasoning,  not  afiowing 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  language 
alike  abusive,  scurrilous  and  disrepute^ 
No  one  was  justified  in  making  ose  of  sudi 
language— least  of  all,  perhaps,  was  it  to 
be  jusrified  when  it  was  employed  in  the 
course  of  argument  upon  a  vitally  import- 
ant question.  If  he  was  ever  betrayed 
into  violence,  he  was  always  ready  to  ex- 
press his  sorrow,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
others  would  do  the  same.  AH  he  ad^ 
was  fair  argument,  conducted  rationally 
and  in  an  intelligent  spirit,  and  if  this  were 
secured  he  felt  a  complete  conviction  that 
the  landowners  would  soon  be  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  vast  national  importance  of  a 
syetem  of  free-trade,  of  its  importance  not 
only  to  the  oommeicial  interests  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  landed  proprietors 
themselves,  because  they  must  share  with 
others  the  general,  the  ineritable  benefit 
which  would  follow  from  itt  establishment 
Sir  A.  Peel  hoped,  that  it  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  protest  against  the 
hon.  Member's  perversion  of  the  opinions 
he  had  expressed.  The  boo.  Membo*,  he 
presumed,  intended  to  be  facetious;  be 
saw  him,  indeed,  smile  as  he  wpf^kt.  The 
hon.  Member  was  an  advocate  of  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Corn-law  within  a  month. 
He  said  in  his  speech,  that  if  there  was  to 
be  such  abolition  within  a  month,  nothing 
but  distress  and  confusion  would  takephoe. 
Upon  this,  the  hon.  Gentleman*  aigued, 
that  all  he  had  intended  to  ooovey,  was, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  consent  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn-law  within  a  month. 
Now,  the  words  he  had  used  were  expUcU, 
and  Uie  House  would  not  fail  to  bear  thai 
tnminL    He  had  caid,  that  if  ha  had  in. 
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tended  to  propose,  or  not  to  resist,  an  al- 
teration  of  the  Com- law,  some  mention  of 
the  subject  would  have  been  made  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  had  said, 
that  the  Govemment  had  not  contem- 
plated* and  that  they  did  not  contemplate, 
aoch  alteration ;  and  he  had  also  said,  that 
which,  he  believed,  every  one  would  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  de- 
clare, that  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
a  party,  he  would  not,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  and  in  a  matter  relating  to 
the  abobtion  of  duties,  rather  than  involv- 
ing a  great  principle,  fetter  himself  to  the 
provisions  of  any  particular  law  as  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  eternal  truth. 

Mr.  Plumpire  had  heard  all  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  in  his  speech, 
and  he  must  say,  that  he  felt  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  the  declaration  that  had  been 
made.  He  felt  quite  sure,  that  that  decla« 
imtioa  would  be  received  with  much  grati. 
fication  in  the  county  of  Kent.  With  re- 
paid to  what  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
End  said  about  clamour,  he  quite  agreed, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Corn-law,  was 
sot  to  be  determined  by  clamour.  No  such 
diaoge  could  take  place  without  ruin  to  the 
country,  and  the  country  was  not  to  be 
rained  by  the  outcries  of  a  noisy  minority. 

Mr.  Broihertan  said,  that  in  voting  for 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rodidale,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
diet  it  was  nmply  with  a  view  of  express- 
ing his  desire  that  the  grievances  of  the 
people  should  be  inquired  into  and  re- 
dressed, and  not  as  sanctioning  any  attempt 
by  factious  opposition  to  stop  the  supplies. 
He  had  been  ashed  by  some  of  his  consti- 
tuents to  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  he 
bad  inquired  of  those  who  waited  upon 
him,  whether  they  meant  that  a  small  mi- 
nority should  waste  the  time  of  the  House 
of  Commons  durins  the  Session  by  fruit. 
less  endeavours  to  frustrate  every  measure 
in  order  to  gain  an  object,  respecting  which, 
the  public  were  as  much  divided  in  opinion 
as  the  House?  "  You  would  be  the  first," 
be  had  said  to  his  constituents,  "  you  would 
be  the  first,  I  am  sure,  to  object  to  such  a 
eonrse,  and  to  blame  me  for  delaying  really 
useful  busbess."  Besides,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  amendment  itself  wss  the  best 
flMans  of  attaining  the  object  the  hon. 
Mover  had  in  view.  As  he  was  up,  he 
would  take  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  Corn-laws.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
with  the  seconder  of  the  amendment,  that 
diece  had  been  some  improvement  in  cer* 
tain  bnuches  of  manu&cturing  industry, 


but  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that 
that  improvement  would  not  be  of  long 
continuance  after  the  declaration  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  that  night. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet's  declaration  must 
cause  dismay  and  alarm  to  the  whole  ma- 
nufacturing interest.  He  confessed  that 
he  did  not  draw  the  same  inference  from 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester. 
He  had  understood,  from  the  cheers  of  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  did  intend  to  per- 
sist in  thediding-scale;  and  that  a  fixed  duty 
would  not  be  proposed  by  him.  He  wished 
the  country  to  understand  who  were  its 
masters,  that  the  manufacturing  industry 
would  be  loaded  to  the  last  feather;  and 
that  when  the  landed  interest  made  a  con- 
cession, it  would  be  when  the  manufacturers 
were  not  quite  starved  to  death.  Their 
making  any  concession  showed  that  they 
understood  the  principle.  The  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Address,  would  do  away  with  the 
fallacy  that  the  manufacturers  soueht 
to  r^uce  wages  by  lowering  the  pnoe 
of  bread.  When  the  price  of  bread  was 
lowered,  it  was  now  admitted  that  wages 
advanced,  and  that  there  was  an  improve- 
ment  in  the  home  trade.  He  had  seen  the 
circulars  aUuded  to,  showing  that  the  home 
trade  was  improved  when  provisions  were 
lowered,  and  that  when  food  was  dear 
wsges  fell,  and  the  home  trade  was  mjured. 
When  provisions  were  low  the  revenue 
prospered,  because,  as  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  had  shown,  the 
people  had  more  to  lay  out  in  articles 
paying  excise  duty.  All  these  were  ad- 
mitted facts  by  Gentlemen  opposite;  yet, 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  proved 
that  protection  did  not  benefit  the  la- 
bourers ;  that  it  did  not  benefit  the  farmers, 
but  only  the  land-owners ;  those  who  made 
the  laws,  at  last  came  boldly  out  and  told 
the  people  they  were  determined  to  main- 
tain protection  for  their  own  benefit  He 
was  glad  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
spoken  out,  because  he  had  conceived  that 
more  delusion  would  have  been  kept  up 
in  the  country  as  to  what  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  do.  He  had  now  declared 
for  the  present  scale  of  protection.  So 
long  as  this  country  consumed  3,000,000 
quarters  of  com  more  than  was  grown  in  it 
there  would  necessarily  be  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  food  ;  for  not  a  bushel  of  com 
would  come  in  under  the  20f,  sliding- 
scale,  till  there  had  been  a  oonsiderame 
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subject  he  was  glad  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  taken  the  advice  of  the  noble  Lord^ 
and  had  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-laws. 
The  inference  he  had  drawn  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  speech  was,  that  he  refused  to 
yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  agriculturists 
to  pledge  himself  to  maintain  permanently 
the  protective  system.  They  had  seen 
that  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  any  particular  line  of 
policy  he  was  ready  to  pledge  himself  to 
maintain  it,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of 
the  legislative  union  between  England  and 
Ireland ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  neither 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman^  nor  any  other 
Minister  would,  under  present  circum- 
stances, or  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, pledge  himself  to  maintain  the  pro- 
tective system  of  commercial  policy*  or  that 
in  speaking  of  the  subject  he  should  do 
more  than  say,  that  he  had  not  at  present 
any  measure  to  propose  on  the  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  0  most 
judicious  course  in  leaving  it  as  he  had 
done— an  open  question;  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  pledged  himself  as  to  the  Corn- 
law  only  for  a  month.  ['*  Oh,  ohT]  Why, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  words  were, 
''That  any  alteration  within  a  month 
would  be  attended  with  great  disadvantage 
and  discourage  existing  interests,'*— that 
was  all,  and  he  defied  the  Government, 
or  any  member  of  it,  to  stand  up  and 
say,  ''  I  will  maintain  permanently  the 
existing  Corn-laws."  He  was  glad  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  that  course, 
for  thouffh  he  differed  from  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
pledge  himself,  especially  if  it  were  to 
maintain  the  protective  system — as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  could  never  give  effect 
to  such  a  pledge ;  yet,  looking  at  the  great 
influence  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  condition  of  the  occupying  tenants,  his 
pledge  might  have  a  most  prejudicial  result 
to  the  country ;  for  the  landowners  would 
say  to  their  tenants,  the  protection  on 
agriculture  will  be  maintained — ^you  may 
take  leases  at  increased  rents.  That  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  pledge  were  it 
given.  He  hoped,  however,  the  occupying 
tenants  would  see  what  an  unstable  foun- 
dation they  had  been  resting  upon  in  former 
times,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  invest 
their  capital  on  the  faith  that  what  was 
called  protection  to  agriculture,  would  or 
oould  be  kept  up.  He  was  convinced  that 
ib»  day  would  come  when  they  would  re- 
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gard  as  their  worst  enemies  those  who 
would  induce  them  to  rely  on  protection. 
But  he  would  take  the  advice  of  his  friends 
around  him,  and  not  trespass  on  the  House 
by  further  dilating  upon  these  important 
subjects.  There  would  be  other  and  early 
opportunities  for  their  discussion,  and  he 
would  therefore  only  now  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  he  hailed  with  great  satisfaction 
the  movement,  which  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite were  taking  upon  themselves  to  con- 
duct, for  the  maintenance  and  continuance 
of  what  they  called  the  system  of  protec- 
tion, if  these  Gentlemen  thought  the 
system  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  landholder 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer,  they  did 
quite  right  to  express  that  opinion  in  pub- 
lic. All  he  asked  was,  that  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  it  they  should  confine  them^ves 
to  rational  argument — to  rational  ar^ment 
and  intelligent  reasoning,  not  allowing 
themselves  to  be  betray^  into  languase 
alike  abusive,  scurrilous  and  disreputable. 
No  one  was  justified  in  making  use  of  such 
language-— least  of  all,  perhaps,  was  it  to 
be  justified  when  it  was  employed  in  the 
course  of  argument  upon  a  vitally  import- 
ant question.  If  he  was  ever  betrayed 
into  violence,  he  was  always  ready  to  ex- 
press his  sorrow,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
others  would  do  the  same.  All  he  asked 
was  fair  argument,  conducted  rationally 
and  in  an  intelligent  spirit,  and  if  this  were 
secured  he  felt  a  complete  conviction  that 
the  landowners  would  soon  be  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  vast  national  importance  of  a 
system  of  free- trade,  of  its  importance  not 
only  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  landed  proprietors 
themselves,  because  they  must  share  with 
others  the  general,  the  inevitable  benefit 
which  would  follow  from  its  establishment. 
Sir  R.  Peel  hoped,  that  it  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  protest  against  the 
hon.  Member's  perversion  of  the  opinions 
he  had  expressed.  The  hon.  Member,  he 
presumed,  intended  to  be  facetious;  he 
saw  him,  indeed,  smile  as  he  spoke.  The 
hon.  Member  was  an  advocate  of  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Corn-law  within  a  month. 
He  said  in  his  speech,  that  if  there  was  to 
be  such  abolition  within  a  month,  nothing 
but  distress  and  confusion  would  take  place. 
Upon  this,  the  hon.  Gentleman,  argued, 
that  all  he  had  intended  to  convey,  was, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  consent  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn-law  within  a  month. 
Now,  the  words  he  had  used  were  explicit, 
and  the  House  would  not  fail  to  bear  them 
in  mind*    He  had  saidi  that  if  he  had  in«i 
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considered  themielf  et  alone  amenable  to 
that  aristocracy.  It  wai  not  wonderful 
then»  coDiidehng  the  importance  men 
attach  to  power,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlenan  ahould  aay  that  he  waa  not  pre- 
pared to  give  up  the  reatrictife  law»  when, 
if  he  did  not  maintain  it,  the  landed  pro- 
prietora  would  not  allow  him  to  maintain 
hia  place.  By  taking  them  hy  turprize  he 
may  have  been  suffered  to  make  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  system— but  his 
goremment  could  not  last  a  week  ^cer- 
tainly not  a  month  ^if  he  came  forward  in 
hia  place  in  that  House  and  stated  that  the 
protectire  system  under  which  the  people 
had  suffered  and  would  continue  to  suffer 
ao  much  was  to  be  abandoned.  This  was 
the  justiGcation  for  the  combination  to 
which  he  had  alluded  going  before  the 
electors,  and  throwing  the  responsibility 
wpoo  them  for  tnjurr  doue  to  the  country 
to  the  extent  it  had  been.  He  said  that 
the  protective  system  was  the  most  im- 
portant subject  that  could  be  agitated; 
vpon  that  system  everything  turned;  it 
affected  the  commerce,  it  affected  the 
revenue,  and  it  affected  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people.  That  system,  if  they 
could  judge  from  their  outward  msnifes- 
tmtions,  the  landed  proprietors  were  de- 
termined to  maintain,  although  it  could 
not  be  upheld  consistently  with  the  good 
Older  or  with  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
These  demonstrationa  were  it  seemed  now 
amoctiuoed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but 
he  knew  that  this  did  not  make  a  bad 
mtem  a  good  one,  nor  did  he  thiuk  that 
tney  were  likely  to  do  much  harm  while 
the  Government  through  some  of  its  organs 
were  holding  very  different  language. 
He  found  aome  of  these  arguments  in  a 
poblicatKHi  which  professed  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Government,  in  a  work  which 
waa  known  to  be  patronised  by  the  right 
boo*  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Gladstone);  and  if 
be  (Mr.  Villiers)  waa  not  mistaken,  the 
article  itself  must  have  been  written  by 
ibe  right  hon.  Gentleman.  In  this  article 
the  system  of  restriction  was  reviewed ; 
end  let  them  see  whether  those  who  op- 
poied  it  were  the  incendiaries  and  the 
dangerous  persons  they  were  represented 
to  be.  It  waa  well  to  know  which  was 
r%fat,  although  gentlemen  opposite  were 
strong.  The  Government  were  claiming 
credit  for  an  improvement  in  the  general 
eonditton  of  the  country ;  but  they  bad  not 
hctfd  any  reason  usigned  for  this.  What 


were  the  causes  of  these  fluctuations  ?  The 
whole  question  was  discussed  in  the  work 
just  published.  It  entered  into  considera- 
tion of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  bad  consisted  in  dimi- 
nishing the  protection  which  existed  before, 
and  lowering  the  duties  in  the  tariff;  and 
reasons  were  given  why  this  policy  should 
be  recommended  and  continued.  The 
subject  was  treated  under  six  heads—ita 
effects  upon  the  happiness  of  the  people--i 
its  effects  upon  the  extension  of  trade—* 
ita  effects  upon  (the  demand  for  employ- 
ment—its effecu  on  the  shipping  interests 
—its  effects  on  the  national  revenue— and 
its  effects  on  the  agriculturists;  and  under 
each  head  every  reason  which  had  been 
assigned  by  those  who  called  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn- laws  waa  put  forth,  and  every 
consequence  as  likely  to  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  free-trade  was  admitted,  aa 
well  as  the  good  which  had  partially  arisen 
from  the  alterations  already  made;  and 
yet  they  were  to  be  told,  that  we  were 
liable  to  so  heavy  a  debt,  and  living  under 
such  an  artificial'  system,  that  it  would  ba 
impossible  further  to  reduce  the  tariff  du- 
ties. First,  this  article  said  of  the  effects 
of  free-trade  upon  the  happineaa  of  the 
people— 

"  By  the  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  corn,  cattle,  timber,  wool,  silk, 
provisioDS,  vegetables,  raw  materials,  aud  ma. 
nufactured  articles,  the  people  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  cheaper  food,  clothiog,  dwellings, 
faroitore,  and  other  advantages.  These  effects 
have  not  been  instantaneous  and  immediate 
upon  the  passing  of  the  new  laws.  It  wu 
impossible  that  they  could  be  so.  They  can 
only  be  brought  about  gradually;  but  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  certain  and  inevitable. 
They  have  been  already  experienced  to  some 
extent,  and  will  continue  to  be  more  so,  in 
correspondence  with  the  increase  and  pros- 
perity of  trade.  Whatever  tends  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
—to  make  them  more  cheap  and  abundant, 
and  more  attainable  by  all  classes  must  also 
tend  to  promote  and  advance  the  general  hap- 
piness or  the  people ;  and  upon  the  happiness 
or  contented oess  of  the  people  must,  more  or 
less,  depend  the  general  prosperity  and  security 
of  the  State.  In  reference,  therefore,  both  to 
the  tariff  and  the  Corn-laws,  the  present  Go- 
vernment have  an  especial  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  and  support  of  the  country.^ 

Next,  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  extension 
of  trade,  it  saya— 

^  The  reduction  of  daty  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  general  reduction  of  prices.  And  the 
consequence  usually  attributed  to  reduced 
prices  is  an  increased  consumption.    The  im- 
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adfuiee;  die  agricaltml  nnproTementt 
now  going  on  would  not  whollj  supply 
thif  quantity;  and  if  there  wm  a  bad 
barvatty  what  was  to  beoome  of  the 
peopled  Were  they  determined  to  keep 
the  protection  at  the  neriiioe  of  the  lives 
of  the  people,  and  the  saorifioe  of  the  com- 
merce  of  the  country?  For  himself  he 
would  use  e? ery  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  a 
law  whidi  he  knew  to  be  unjust— which 
in  his  oonsdenoe  he  believed  to  be  impoli- 
tic, wluch  was  at  once  most  abominable, 
and  contrary  to  every  principle  of  humanity. 
He  now  saw  the  hon.  Uentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lincolnshire  in  his  place  ;  and  he 
had  recently  read  in  the  newspapers  a 
speech  delivered  in  that  county,  in  which 
it  was  said  the  best  way  to  treat  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport,  if  he  came  into 
Lincolnshire,  was  to  throw  him  into  the 
river.  **  You  then,"  exclaimed  the  hon. 
Member,  ''  do  not  hesitate  to  sanction  as- 
sasstnatioo."  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  uttered 
those  sentiments  was,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed, a  large  landed  proprietor,  who 
owned  lome  2^,000  acres  of  land,  which 
within  the  present  century  were  not  worth 
more  than  Is.  an  acre,  but  were  now  worth 
SOs.  to  95i.  What  protection  had  the  la- 
bouring man  for  his  labour?  None:  yet 
here  was  a  man  owning  20,000  acres  who 
eould  not  live  without  protection.  Hon. 
Members  had  tried  formerly  to  show  that 
protection  benefitted  the  labourers  and  the 
nrmers,  and  it  now  clearly  appeared  that 
it  only  benefitted  themselves.  The  law  was 
unjust ;  the  country  would  see  it  was  unjust; 
hon:  Gentlemen  opposite  had  the  power, 
and  as  long  as  they  had  the  power  they 
would  keep  the  protection,  but  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  people  would 
aend  others  who  would  take  away  that 
power* 

Mr.  C.  P.  FtSteri  said,  that  there  was 
anch  force  in  the  observation  of  the  boo. 
Member  for  Bath,  that  if  they  were  pre- 
dnded  ftom  making  any  obserrations  on 
the  omissions  in  the  Speech  and  the  Ad- 
dress, as  well  as  what  was  inserted,  it  wu 
bat  an  idle  form  for  hon.  Members  to 
attend  on  soch  occasions.  He  thought 
bis  boo.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Montrose, 
had  done  good  service  by  making  his 
amendment.  It  tended  to  promote  dis- 
cosaioo  on  matters  most  imporunt  to  the 
country.  The  only  reason  why  he  (Mr. 
Villiers)  did  not  move  the  amendment,  or 
second  it,  u  he  had  been  requested  to  do, 
was,  that  as  it  was  his  own  intention  to 
bring  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  in  a 


dbtinct  Ibrm  before  the  House,  be  did  not 
think  the  present  altogether  the  moat  jo- 
dicioos,  or  the  fairest  way  of  diseossiog 
the  subject,  and  beeaose  he  considerea, 
that  as  the  attention  of  the  coostitoenciea 
had  been  greatly  directed  to  this  subject, 
the  discussion  ought  not  to  be  brought  on 
without  such  ample  notice  being  given  on 
the  subject  as  shook!  afford  them  time  to 
communicate  fwith  their  Membere,  and 
should  also  afford  time  to  that  great  and 
useful  combination,  to  spread  more  of  that 
information  connected  with  the  subject, 
which  it  had  been  doing  with  so  much 
effect,  and  the  fruits  of  which,  he  trusted, 
would  be  visible  in  the  next  division.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  most  important  that 
this  subject  should  be  further  diseosaed 
out  of  doors;  and,  in  fact,  he  believed, 
thai  it  must  be  carried  out  of  the  House 
before  it  could  be  carried  in  it.  If  he  had 
had  doubt  before  on  that  matter,  it  had 
been  removed  by  what  bad  occurred  that 
evening,  because,  if  anything^  had  been 
elicited  by  that  discussion,  it  was,  that 
the  right  boo.  Baronet,  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  couU  not,  consistently  with 
his  own  opinion  and  judgment,  maintain 
the  present  restrictive  ayslem,  and  that 
under  present  cireumatancea  be  could  not 
abandon  it;  that  waa  the  poaition  of  the 
preaeot  queation ;  the  right  boo.  Barooel 
felt  that  he  eould  not  maintain  it  cooaiat- 
ently  with  the  well-being  of  the  masses  of 
the  community,  and  vet  from  the  natnreof 
our  constitution,  anif  with  the  opinions  of 
the  Legislature,  he  was  unable  to  abandon 
it.  Who  the  persons  were,  who  composed 
the  majority  of  the  Legislature  m  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  bad  been  depicted 
by  the  noUe  Lord  the  Member  for  London. 
The  noble  Lord's  view  of  the  chareeter  of 
that  body— and  let  them  mind  it  was  not 
the  description  of  any  Radical  or  person 
of  extreme  opinioos^was  that  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  were 
pecuniartlj  interested  in  the  question. 
This  had  been  often  said,  and  often  denied 
in  that  House,  but  he  (Mr.  Villiers)  asked 
if  it  waa  not  true,  and  whether  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  properly  described  themf 
He  believed  it  had  been  the  case  ever  since 
the  revolution  of  1688,  since  which  time 
the  aristocrecy  had  completelv  governed 
the  country,  in  fact  it  was  not  the  Qoeen'a 
Government,  not  the  Government  of  the 
people,  but  the  Government  of  the  landed 

Kroprictora  and  of  no  othere,  and  the 
linistcre  appointed  to  rule  this  country. 
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contiddied  themwlves  alone  amenable  to 
that  aristocracy.  It  was  not  wonderful 
theo»  considering  the  importance  men 
attach  to  power,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  should  say  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  np  the  restrictive  law»  when, 
if  be  did  not  maintain  it,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors would  not  allow  him  to  maintain 
his  place.  By  taking  them  by  surprize  he 
may  have  been  suffered  to  make  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  system — but  his 
government  could  not  last  a  week— cer* 
tainly  not  a  month— if  he  came  forward  in 
his  place  in  that  House  and  stated  that  the 
protective  system  under  which  the  people 
bad  suffered  and  would  continue  to  suffer 
so  much  was  to  be  abandoned.  This  was 
the  justification  for  the  combination  to 
wbidb  he  had  alluded  going  before  the 
electors,  and  throwing  the  responsibility 
upon  them  for  injury  done  to  the  country 
to  the  extent  it  had  been.  He  said  that 
the  protective  system  was  the  most  im- 
portant subject  that  could  be  agitated; 
upon  that  system  everything  turned;  it 
affected  the  commerce,  it  affected  the 
revenue,  and  it  affected  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people.  That  system,  if  they 
could  judge  from  their  outward  manifes- 
tations, the  landed  proprietors  were  de- 
termined to  maintain,  although  it  could 
not  be  upheld  consistently  with  the  good 
order  or  with  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
These  demonstrations  were  it  seemed  now 
sanctioned  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but 
he  knew  that  this  did  not  make  a  bad 
system  a  good  one,  nor  did  he  think  that 
tbey  were  likely  to  do  much  harm  while 
the  Government  through  some  of  its  organs 
were  holding  very  different  language. 
He  found  some  of  these  arguments  in  a 
publication  which  professed  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Government,  in  a  work  which 
was  known  to  be  patronised  by  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Gladstone);  and  if 
be  (Mr.  Villiers)  was  not  mistaken,  the 
article  itself  must  have  been  written  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  In  this  article 
the  system  of  restriction  was  reviewed ; 
and  let  them  see  whether  those  who  op- 
posed it  were  the  incendiaries  and  the 
dangerous  persons  they  were  represented 
to  be.  It  was  well  to  know  which  was 
right,  although  gentlemen  opposite  were 
strong.  The  Government  were  claiming 
credit  for  an  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  country;  but  they  had  not 
heard  any  reason  assigned  for  this.  What 


were  the  causes  of  these  fluctuations  ?  The 
whole  question  was  discussed  in  the  work 
just  published.  It  entered  into  considera- 
tion of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  had  consisted  in  dimi* 
nishing  the  protection  which  existed  before, 
and  lowering  the  duties  in  the  tariff;  and 
reasons  were  given  why  this  policy  should 
be  recommended  and  continued.  The 
subject  was  treated  under  six  heads-^its 
effects  upon  the  happiness  of  the  people-^ 
its  effecu  upon  the  extension  of  trade- 
its  effects  upon  (the  demand  for  employ- 
ment-^its  effects  on  the  shipping  interests 
—its  effects  on  the  national  revenue — and 
its  effects  on  the  agriculturists ;  and  under 
each  head  every  reason  which  had  been 
assigned  by  those  who  called  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  was  put  forth,  and  every 
consequence  as  likely  to  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  free-trade  was  admitted,  as 
well  as  the  good  which  had  partially  arisen 
from  the  alterations  already  made;  and 
yet  they  were  to  be  told,  that  we  were 
liable  to  so  heavy  a  debt,  and  living  under 
such  an  artificial  system,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  further  to  reduce  the  tariff  du- 
ties. First,  this  article  said  of  the  effects 
of  free-trade  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
people— 

''By  the  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  com,  cattle,  timber,  wool,  silk, 
provisions,  vegetables,  raw  materials,  and  ma- 
nufactured articles,  the  people  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  cheaper  food,  clothing:,  dwellings, 
furaiture,  and  other  advantages.  These  effects 
have  not  been  instantaneous  and  immediate 
upon  the  passing  of  the  new  laws.  It  was 
impossible  that  they  could  he  so.  They  can 
only  be  brought  about  gradually;  but  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  certain  and  inevitable. 
They  have  been  already  experienced  to  some 
extent,  and  will  continue  to  be  more  so,  in 
correspondence  with  the  increase  and  pros- 
perity of  trade.  Whatever  tends  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
— ^to  make  them  more  cheap  and  abundant, 
and  more  attainable  by  all  classes— must  also 
tend  to  promote  and  advance  the  general  hap- 
piness of  the  people ;  and  upon  the  happiness 
or  contentedness  of  the  people  must,  more  or 
less,  depend  the  general  prosperity  and  security 
of  the  State.  In  reference,  therefore,  both  to 
the  tariff  and  the  Corn-laws,  the  present  Go- 
vernment have  an  especial  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  and  support  of  the  country^ 

Next,  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  extensioii 
of  trade,  it  says— 

''The  reduction  of  duty  is  calculated  to  pro« 
duce  a  general  reduction  of  prices.  And  the 
consequence  usually  attributed  to  reduced 
prices  is  an  increased  consumption.    The  im- 
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mediate  effect  of  increued  coofumption  is  to 
advADce  aod  iocreaie  trade,  fioth  our  domes- 
tic and  foreign  trade  will  be  increased  in  con- 
sequence  of  reduction  of  duty.  The  prosperity 
and  adversity  of  different  trades  depend  so 
much  upon  each  other,  that  what  tends  to  ad- 
vance or  depress  one  department,  will  come  in 
time  to  affect,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  ever^ 
other.  Whatever,  therefore,  increases  or  facili- 
tates the  means  of  consumption,  especially  of 
the  essential  or  necessary  articles  of  subsistence 
and  use,  by  raising  a  demand  for  them,  will  sti- 
mulate and  advance  the  trade  under  which 
they  are  produced ;  and  every  improvement  in 
one  branch  of  trade,  or  the  circumstances  of 
those  connected  with  it,  will  improve  every 
other  trade  to  which  it  is  related,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parties  depending  thereon. 
Thus  in  respect  to  our  foreign  trade,  speaking 
generally,  an  increased  consumption  of  fo- 
reign articles  will  lead  to  an  increased  demand 
lor  the  different  articles  of  manufacture  which 
we  export,^ 

Now,  aa  to  the  increased  demand  for 
employment,  it  would  occasion 

^An  inereued  consumption  both  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  produce  must  not  only 
improve  and  extend  trade,  but,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  enlarged  supplies  necessary  for 
exportation^  will  increase  the  demand  for  la- 
bourers, and  thus  render  employment  more 
general  and  remunerative  among  the  labouring 
population." 

Then  it  would  increaae  the  profiu  of  the 
•hipping  interest  :— 

**  The  increase  of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  will  neceesanlr  occuton  a  greater  de- 
mand for  ships.  They  are  indispensable  for 
the  conveyance  of  all  our  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, our  exports  as  well  as  our  imports ;  and 
these  additional  ships  must  be  manned,  pro- 
visioned, and  furnished  with  all  the  varied  ar- 
ticles indispensable  to  their  safe  and  efficient 
navigation.  In  the  supply  of  these  articles 
various  trades  must  be  brought  into  activity, 
and  therefore  an  improvement  in  the  shipping 
trade  will  necessarily  occasion  an  improvement 
in  other  trades  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  shipping  interest'' 

Now  for  its  effects  upon  the  agricul- 
tnrista  :— 

^  The  wide-spread  alarm  which  seized  the 
minds  of  the  agriculturists,  cattle-dealers,  and 
grasiers»  upon  the  first  announcement  that  one 
portion  of  the  tariff  would  materially  facilitate 
the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  foreign 
ooontries,  and  consequently  tend  to  diminish 
the  price  of  food»  has  at  length  given  place  to 
more  settled  and  correct  opinions  as  to  the 
manner  and  extent  in  which  they  will  be  af- 
footed.  The  monej  value  of  rents  will  in  all 
probabilitv,  foU.  It  is,  in  foct,  difficult  to  un- 
deraland  how  the  present  reou  will  be  long 
But  this  reduced  sum,  if  spent 


at  home,  will  purchase  a  larger  qntntiqr  oC 
commodities,  and  of  luxuries,  corresponding 
to  the  general  foil  in  prices.  The  interest  of 
money,  there  is  also  everv  reason  to  believu 
will  continue  to  be  low,  and  hence  the  interest 
paid  on  mortagages  will  be  less.  The  exteiw 
sive  improvement  in  trade  which  must  sooner 
or  later  follow  these  enlightened  measures, 
must  be  largely  participated  in  by  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  therefore,  instead  of  hav- 
ing any  cause  for  discontent  or  apprehension^ 
they  have  everything  to  hope  for  from  the  in- 
crease and  extension  of  general  commerce. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantageous  effects 
which  the  enterprising  policy  of  the  Peel  G^ 
vemment,  founded  upon  the  great  measures  of 
commercial  reform  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  calculated  to  produce.'* 

These  were  the  doctrinet  put  forward 
in  a  Review^  under  the  especial  patronage 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  E^ard  of  Tr«de — Foreign  and  Co* 
lonial  Review.  He  bad  some  information 
upon  this  subject,  and  be  would  only  re- 
fer the  House  to  the  fact  that,  during  the 
last  Session,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  charged  with  writing  a  particular 
article  in  the  same  review;  and  it  hid 
not  been  denied  by  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tieman.  He  (Mr.  Villiers)  asked,  then, 
whether  this  was  not  trifling  with  the 
people?  He  asked,  whether,  in  the 
condition  of  the  whole  community,  the 
restrictive  system  waa  to  goon!  Tbey 
all  knew,  that  the  population  went  on  in- 
creasing ;  "there  waa  an  extent  of  distreea 
and  destitution,  which  ought  to  abock 
every  man  of  common  humanity.  Al* 
though  it  waa  said,  that  the  distreu  waa 
diminished,  he  had  never  before  read  aucb 
descriptions  of  destitution  aa  every  day 
met  their  view.  It  was  perfectly  horrid  to 
find  women  destroying  their  own  offspring 
because  they  could  not  endoie  to  see  them 
starve,  to  find  the  people  hurrying  to  gaol 
because  they  were  better  off  there,  than 
in  their  own  housee.  Here  was  a  work 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  ahow,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  different  system,  would  extend 
the  comforts,  and  provide  for  the  neceaai- 
ties  of  the  people ;  yet  they  had  been  toU 
that  evening,  that  there  waa  no  chance  of 
having  the  preeeni  system  altered ;  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  conseooenoes  to 
the  people,  there  had  gone  forth  a  decree 
from  the  landed  interest  that  if  there  waa 
the  slightest  change  in  the  eyatea,  the 
leaat  alteration,  or  if  the  protection  waa  to 
be  in  any  waj  diminiahed,  the  MiniaterB 
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wcMild  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  places. 
It  might  be  said,  that  this  always  had  beeo 
Ibe  practical  working  of  the  constitution, 
«nd  such  intimations  might  have  been 
privately  given  to  the  Minister,  but  he  had 
nerer  before  known  any  thing  so  indecent 
or  haughty,  and  so  dictatorial,  as  he  had  ^ 
recently  heard  uttered  at  public  meetings.  ! 
That  a  Minister  should  be  openly  threat-  i 
ened  with  expulsion,  if  he  did  not  do  what ' 
was  most  injurious  to  the  community  at 
large,  unless  he  maintained  such  a  system 
as  would  put  most  rents  into  the  pockets  I 
of  the  great  dictators  themselves.  Noble  ; 
dukes  gave  the  sign,  and  the  squireens  fol- 
lowed. There  was  not  a  term  of  abuse  which 
wasnotlayished  on  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
He  (Mr.  Villiers)  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
right  hon.  €rentleman  removed  from  his 
present  place,  if  this  system  was  still  to  be 
administered,  no  one  could  doubt  either  his 
competency  or  his  capacity,  his  only  regret 
was,  tiiat  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not,  if 
be  might  use  the  term,  the  spirit  to  turn 
round  upon  these  people,  and  show  them 
their  utter  helplessness  without  him,  their 
ntier  inability  to  administer  without  him  the 
Government  upon  their  own  system.  With 
all  their  rank,  and  property,  and  pride,  they 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  those  who 
had  talents  and  experience,  and  capacity. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  cou- 
rage to  adopt  the  system  which  he  himself 
believed  to  be  sound,  he  would  rally  the 
people  to  his  support,  and  he  would  do 
more  than  by  any  other  means  to  establish 
a  high  reputation  for  himself,  which  he 
represented  as  alone  making  office  va- 
luable to  him.  Those  who  had  the 
power  to  prevent  his  now  doing  this, 
had  not  the  capacity  to  form  a  Oo- 
veroment.  Let  them  attempt  themselves 
to  carry  out  their  own  views  and  see  what 
would  become  of  them.  Who  were  the 
victims  of  all  this  timidity  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  avarice  on  the  other ;  of  this  attempt 
to  maintain  a  consistency  for  a  month  or  a 
year  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  struggle  to 
retain  that  to  which  they  had  no  right,  on 
the  other?  It  was  the  people.  Could 
they  wonder,  then,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  should  seek  to  stop  the  sup- 
plies when  those  crying  grievances  existed, 
without  a  hope  of  redress  ?  Was  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Stockport,  to  be 
blamed  when,  with  this  before  him,  he 
was  labouring  from  morning  to  night,  not 
going  to  the  extreme  means  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale,  but  trying  to  influ- 
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eoce  opinion,  so  as  to  compel  the  House 
as  at  present  constituted  to  do  justice  to 
the  people?  Had  they  any  right  to  blame 
him,  or  could  they  wonder  at  the  organi- 
zation of  which  he  was  the  head  ?  They 
knew  that  evils  existed,  for  which  it  was 
now  hopeless  to  expect  redress ;  these  were 
the  justifications  for  his  exertions,  and 
with  those  evils  existing,  if  it  were  thought 
that  by  stifling  discussion  upon  them  they 
could  make  them  less  felt,  in  his  opinion 
a  greater  error  could  not  be  committed. 

Mr.  W,  E.  Gladstone  had  been  unwilling 
to  interrupt  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  he 
now  wished  to  correct  one  misconception. 
He  had  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
make  quotations  from  an  article  in  a  perio. 
dical  publication,  the  authorship  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pleased  to 
ascribe  to  him.  Now,  he  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  that  article,  he  did  not  know  whose 
article  it  was,  and  he  hud  never  read  a  line 
of  it. 

Sir  John  Hanmer  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  had  spoken  wrongfully, 
when  he  urged  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
people  as  if  it  were  disregarded ;  for  he  never 
spoke  of  it  without  striking  upon  a  chord, 
which  vibrated  strongly  in  the  hearts  of 
every  Member  on  that  side  of  the  Houses 
On  no  occasion  could  the  charge  be  brought 
against  the  landed  proprietors — ^no  matter 
whether  they  might  be  considered  right 
or  wrong  in  their  views  on  political 
economy  —  that  they  were  regardless  of 
the  interests  or  callous  to  the  sufferings 
of  their  poorer  fellow-countrymen.  Such 
an  imputation  was  altogether  untrue.  It 
was  an  imputation  which  could  be  rebutted 
by  almost  every  act  of  every  gentleman 
who  came  forward  in  public  life  connected 
with  the  landed  interest.  The  sources  of 
those  fluctuations  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity which  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter thought  it  so  desirable  should  be 
investigated  by  Parliament,  were  in  his 
humble  opinion  by  no  means  difficult  to  be 
discovered.  The  manufacturing  interests 
of  Great  Britain  depended  to  a  great  extent 
on  their  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and  it 
was  upon  the  principles,  or  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  our  foreign  trade,  that  the  vicis- 
situdes of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained, greatly  depended.  Those  princi- 
ples were  ably  discussed  in  a  late  number 
of  the  very  publication  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  had  aU 
luded ;  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
Gentleman  and  his  associates  usually  spoke 
and    acted.      They    were    advocates    for 
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an  immolate  and  entire  abolition  of  all 
import  duties  on  foreign  com,  without  any 
reference  to  the  amount  of  duty  which 
those  foreign  nations  from  whom  that  com 
was  obtained  thought  fit  to  impose  on  ar- 
ticles of  English  commerce ;  but  he  would 
put  it  to  any  man  whether  such  im- 
port duty  levied  by  other  countries,  on 
articles  of  English  manufacture,  must  not 
operate  very  sensibly  on  the  value  uf  the 
productions  of  this  country,  and  tend  more 
or  less  to  produce  those  depressions,  from 
one  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  the 
country  had  so  lately  suffered,  and  was  but 
now  recovering.  Gentlemen  talked  of 
free- trade,  and  free- trade  was  a  very  good 
thing;  but  he  should  beg  to  deny  that 
it  could  be  called  free-trade  to  admit  the 
productions  of  another  country  duty  free, 
while  they  altogether  disregarded  the  im- 
pediments whldi  that  country  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  ex])ortation  of  English  produc- 
tions. If  they  allowed  another  nation  to 
tax  them  by  imposing  duties  on  their  ma- 
nufactures, while  they  admitted  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  nation  duty  free,  he  dis- 
tinctly denied  that  was  free- trade.  Never- 
theless, he  knew  there  were  many  persons 
who  were  inclined  to  disregard  the  imposi- 
tion of  all  import  duties,  who  said  their 
burthen  lay  on  those  who  imposed  them  ; 
and  he  was  very  far  from  saying  that 
a  combination  of  circumstances  might 
not  arise  in  which  it  would  be  prudent  for 
them  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  impos« 
ing  very  low  or  moderate  duties ;  but  he 
denied  that  the  existence  of  those  circum- 
stances could  be  shown  by  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site on  the  present  occasion.  He  would  not, 
then  enter  more  at  large  into  the  subject  5 
because  there  would  be  many  direct  oppor- 
tunities for  fully  debating  that  important 
question ;  but  he  could  not  allow  the  pre- 
sent time  to  pass  by  without  expressing 
his  sincere  and  earnest  hope  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  not  fail  to 
follow  up  the  policy  which  he  had  recom- 
mended in  the  last  Session  to  Parliament 
of  rendering  the  colonies  integral  parts  of 
the  mother  country.  He  thought  they 
might  at  all  times  act  upon  the  principles  of 
free-trade  with  their  colonial  dependencies, 
for  they  would  not  in  theq^mf  tanoe  have  the 
same  difficulties  to  contem.' against  which 
they  would  have  to  expect  in  uieir  relations 
with  independent  states.  That  subject  was 
still  more  deserving  of  attention  because, 
from  the  vast  extent  and  the  great  variety  of 
the  climate  m  die  colonics,  there  was  scarcely 
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any  article  of  commerce  which  they  might 
not  expect  to  have  produced  in  some  one  or 
other  of  them.  He  hoped  they  would,  at 
the  same  time,  not  disregard  their  connex- 
ions with  foreign  countries,  but  that  they 
would  be  at  all  times  ready  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  extending  justly  and  wisely 
the  foreign  trade.  But  however  this  might 
be,  the  constant  endeavour  of  every  Go- 
vernment ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  their  colonies, 
and  thus  increase  the  efficacy  of  English 
labour  at  home  and  abroad.  Who  was  there 
that  forgot  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1842,  when  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were 
turned  out  into  the  streets,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  once  industrious  artizans, 
stood  displaying  their  misery,  and  calling 
for  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
He  trusted  that  the  justice  of  that  demand 
would  be  always  allowed  in  this  country, 
would  never  be  obliterated  from  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  had  the  honour  of  .a  seat 
in  that  House;  he  who  forgot  it  was  un- 
worthy to  be  the  representative  of  any 
constituency,  or  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  or  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  just  demand 
that  the  people  made,  and  one  which  was 
in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  fullil.  The 
efficacy  of  English  labour  could  be  main- 
tained by  Parliament,  but  in  the  present 
temper  of  foreign  nations,  it  might  best  be 
maintained,  by  looking  to  those  communi- 
ties which  ^d  not  place  hostile  duties  upon 
our  productions ;  and  he  trusted  that  Par- 
liament would  not  lose  sight  of  them,  if  it 
would  discharge  the  duty  it  owed  to  the 
daily  augmenting  claims  of  the  industry  of 
the  country.  Generally  he  concurred  in 
the  Address— and  should  not  have  delajred 
its  adoption  by  any  discussion  of  its  topics, 
direct  or  incidental,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  speeches  of  the  Members  for  Manche»« 
ter  and  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Scarlett  thought  it  strange  that 
the  very  first  time  this  Session  at  which 
a  Member  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League 
had  addressed  the  House,  he  had  misre- 
presented the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
congratulated  every  true  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, that  the  misrepresentation  had  been 
set  right,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  all  pretence  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  Anti-Corn  Jaw  League 
of  misrepresenting  the  right  boo.  Gentle- 
roan.  These  misrepresentations,  not  ac- 
cidentally, but  designedly  made,  were  the 
stock  in  tradeof  the  Anti-Corn-law  League, 
and  had  carried  throughout  the  country 
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in  value,  the  working  classes  spent  on 
mannfactures  a  million,  which  they  had 
prerioosly  required  for  food,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  could  be  easily  ac- 
Qoonted  for.  Now,  as  regarded  our 
foreign  trade,  he  held  in  his  pockeu  let- 
ters, showing  that  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  export  trade  in  Manchester  were 
working  without  any  profit  One  house 
during  the  last  twelve  months  had  been 
working  without  a  farthing  of  profit,  an- 
other for  the  last  three  months,  and  if 
they  looked  to  the  Manchester  journals, 
they  would  see  that  there  was  an  utter 
stagnation  of  trade  owing  to  the  unoer* 
tainty  of  the  present  prices.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  had 
alluded  to  the  speculation  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  hon.  Member  for  Clitheroe 
said,  "  Yes,  notwithstanding  the  high 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the 
raw  material,  mantifacture  went  on  and 
capital  was  forthcoming."  Now  did  not 
hem.  Gentlemen  know  that  manufacturing 
firms  could  not  atop  their  mills  and 
woiks  without  considerable  loss.  As  to 
^peculation  in  cotton  it  could  not  be  pre- 
vented ;  but  he  complained  that  the  infiu. 
ence  of  the  sliding-scale— that  darling 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet — was  the 
cause  of  this  speculation,  and  occasioned 
the  position  in  which  Manchester  then 
stood.  In  1838  there  was  a  bad  harvest,  and 
ooosequeutly  agents  were  sent  on  the  con- 
tinent to  get  rood;  he  met  one  of  them 
going  right  and  left  to  purchase  food. 
These  agents  were  unable  to  exchange  our 
manufactures  for  food,  and  were  obliged  to 
take  gold  out  from  this  country  to  make 
their  purchases.  The  consequence  was  a 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  our  manufactures, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  an  honest  capitalist 
and  many  an  honest  manufacturer.  Things 
were  brought  to  extremities,  as  things 
always  were  under  artificial  arrangements, 
prices  went  below  their  level,  but  they 
were  now  recovered  from  that  artificial 
state.  A  reaction  had  now  been  produced, 
and  they  had  a  plethora  of  money  at  the 
prcaent  time,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Men  rushed  into  the 
Liverpool  and  American  markets  and 
raosed  the  prices  50  per  cent.,  artificially 
aod  contrary  to  all  principles  of  common 
sense.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  to  tell  him  what  a  prudent  man 
ought  to  have  done  durins  the  past  six 
■wntha.  Ought  he  to  have  nought  cotton  ? 
In  tfan  AddMS  to  her  Majesty  somethins 
WM  stated  about  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Now,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Bank  of  England  would  encourage  this 
dangerous  system  ?  The  present  system  of 
gambling  ought  to  be  discountenanced; 
they  ought  to  put  down  the  gambling 
tables  in  Liverpool  which  affected  millions 
of  honest  men.  We  had  been  called  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  a  name  of  which  we 
ought  to  be  proud  |  but  let  us  not  be  de- 
signated henceforth  as  a  nation  of  gamb- 
lers. No,  let  trade  be  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  and  common  sense,  and 
he  was  persuaded  that,  relying  upon  the 
resources,  the  industry,  and  the  enterprise 
of  this  great  empire,  they  would  finally 
attain  success. 

Mr.  Fielden  thought  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  was  not  an 
improper  one.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
the  variety  of  opinions  broached  in  that 
House?  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the 
Members  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League, 
who  told  the  House  that,  unless  the  Corn- 
laws  were  repealed,  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturers,  now  boasted  of,  would 
soon  cease ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the 
right  hoD.  Baronet  told  them,  that  if  the 
Corn-laws  were  immediately  repealed,  ruin 
and  confusion  would  ensue.  Who,  then, 
was  to  decide  between  these  parties  ?  One 
party  spoke  for  and  represented  the  landed 
interests,  while  the  other  represented  an 
immense  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  as  evidenced  by  the  amount  of 
sqbscription  raised  in  furtherance  of  their 
cause.  This,  then,  was  one  of  the  griev- 
ances to  be  inquired  into  by  the  House  it- 
self, and  it  was  only  one  of  the  grievances. 
Petitions  after  petitions  had  from  time  to 
time  been  presented  from  the  people,  set- 
ting forth  the  grievances  under  which  thpy 
suffered,  and  which  were  still  unredressed. 
The  people  complained  that  not  one  out 
of  every  seven  of  the  whole  male  popula*- 
tion  had  any  voice  in  the  representation  of 
the  country,  and  yet  that  they  were  taxed. 
They  seek  also  to  have  a  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work,  and,  unless  this  was 
secured  to  them,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  land  but  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion; and,  unless  also  the  existing  agita* 
tion  in  the  country  was  put  an  end  to,  all 
confidence  would  be  destroyed.  Let  these 
grievances  be  inquired  into  and  some  re- 
medy be  provided,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  the  supplies  be  gone  into.  On 
all  these  grounds  be  had  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale, 
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the  lowest  prices  prevailed  in  the  borougb 
which  he  represented    (Manchester),  he 
believed  they  would  find  that  prices  were 
never  so  low  as  at  the  end  of  1842.     The 
fact  was,  there  had  only  been  an  improve- 
ment since   the   month  of  July.     There 
were  however,  undoubtedly  evidences  of 
improvement  of  a  gradual,  and   he   was 
once  inclined   to  hope,  of  a   permanent 
nature;  but  this  had  arisen,  he  was  afraid, 
more  from  extra  employment,  than  from 
any  cause  which  was  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent.    He  thought  the  low  price  of  pro- 
visions formed  one  cause  of  improvement ; 
it  was  at  least  a  great  advantage  to  tfat^ 
labouring  class,  and  he  wished  the  Legis- 
lature would  take  measures  to  secure  per- 
manent low  prices  of  provisions  for  them* 
But  it  was  a  most  important  considera- 
tion for  those  who  had  lately  been  suf* 
fering    so    much    that    they    were    told 
that  they  were  not  to  look  to  the  righi 
hon.  Baronet  for  any  amelioration.     He 
feared  that  declaration  would  have  a  bad 
effect;  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  prices  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  assured 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  midland 
counties,  that  we  could  not  expect  many 
months  to  pass  over  our  heads  without  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn.     He  could  not, 
therefore,  look  forward  so  confidently  to 
permanent  prosperity,  in  this  respect,  as 
many  hon.  Members.     With   respect  to 
the  cotton  trade,  any  rise  of  price  in  the 
raw  material  in  this  country,  would  lead 
to  serious  disturbance  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Cotton  was  now  from  id.  to  ^d.  per  lb. 
higher  in  this  country  than  abroad,  and 
we  could  not  therefore  hope  to  compete 
with  foreigners,  until  there  was  an  equal- 
isation in  the  prices  here  and  elsewhere. 
He  had  been  in  hopes  there  would  have 
been  such  an  advance  on  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  as  would  have  en- 
abled the  manufacturer  to  share  the  ad- 
vance of  his  profits  with  the  labourer,  but 
he  had  been  disappointed,  and  he  there- 
fore warned  hon.  Members  not  to  take 
such  views   as  would  lead  them  into  a 
course  of  hurried  legislation  on  the  ground 
of  our  permanent  prosperity.     With  re- 
spect to  trade  with  China,  be  must  take 
leave  to  warn  those  who  are  engaged  in 
trade  with  that  country,  as  he  before  had 
done  in  that  House,  to  exercise  caution  in 
their  proceedings.     He  thought  there  was 
too  much  speculation  abroad  already  ;  he 
hoped  he  might  be  mistaken.  That,  how- , 


ever,  was  his  opinion ;  but   the  conse- 
quence of  large  shipmenu  of  goods  to 
that  country   must  be  that  some  reduc- 
tion in   the  duty  on  the  article  which  we 
received  in  return  must  be  made,  if  they 
were  to  be  profitable ;  and  he  should  have 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  that  it  was 
intended  to  make  a  fair  reduction  on  that 
important  article  and  on  sugar,   as   the 
two  might  be  taken  together  and  consi- 
dered as  necessaries  of  life  in   this  coun- 
try.   The  two  questions  were  connected, 
and  they  must  reduce  the  duty  on  one, 
if  they  wished  for  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption and  produce  to  the  revenueof 
the  other.     He  could  only  say,  that  he 
could  not  at  present  induce  himself  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  per- 
manent  prosperity.     They  had  yet  to  deal 
with  articles  that  had  hitherto  been  ten- 
derly dealt  with,  and  unless  a  change  was 
made  in  the  great  articles  of  importation, 
eflTecls  which  they  had   before  deplored 
would  again  return;   but  if  the  House 
dealt  with  those  questions  of  sugar  and 
corn,  he  thought  the  country  would  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  commercial  pros- 
perity that  would  affect  the  interest  of 
the  whole  community.     With   reference 
CO  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale,  he  must  say,  that  having 
listened  to  his  argument  for  stopping  the 
supplies,  still  he  was  not  prepared  to  fol- 
low such  a  course,  although  he  had  been 
urged  to  it  by  a  great  number  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Hindletf  said,  that,  having  liitened 
to  the    speech  of  the  hon.    Member  for 
Rochdale,  he  had  been  prepared  to  vote 
with  him,  without  having  any  idea  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  asserted  his  inten- 
tion of  moving  to  stop  the  supplies.     As  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Clithe- 
roe,  he  considered  it  more  able  than  inno- 
cuous, and  calculated  to  prove  dangerous 
to  the  country  from  the  false  impression  it 
conveyed  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
He  admitted  that  things  were  better  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.     He  admitted  that 
there  was  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  and 
that  manufacturing  capital  was  better  re- 
munerated than  it  was  thenj   but,  with 
respect  to  the  former,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London   had  explained  the 
reason.     He  had  shown,  that  because  the 
price  of  food  had  dimijiished,  the  working 
classes  were  able  to  spend   that  on  their 
Irtcks  which  they  formerly  spent  on  their 
stomachs;  and  when  it  was  recollected, 
that  for  every  shilling  that   wheat  fell 
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in  value,  the  working  classes  spent  on 
manufactures  a  million»  which  they  had 
previously  required  for  food,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  could  he  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Now,  as  regarded  our 
foreign  trade,  he  held  in  his  pockels  let- 
ten,  showing  that  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  export  trade  in  Manchester  were 
working  without  any  profit.  One  house 
during  the  last  twelve  months  had  heen 
workiog  without  a  farthing  of  profit,  an- 
other for  the  last  three  months,  and  if 
they  looked  to  the  Manchester  journals, 
they  would  see  that  there  was  an  utter 
stagnation  of  trade  owing,  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  present  prices.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  had 
alluded  to  the  speculation  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  hon.  Memher  for  Clitheroe 
said,  "  Yea,  notwithstanding  the  high 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the 
raw  material,  manufacture  went  on  and 
capital  was  forthcoming."  Now  did  not 
hon.  Gentlemen  know  that  manufacturing 
firms  could  not  stop  their  mills  and 
works  without  considerable  loss.  As  to 
q>eculation  in  cotton  it  could  not  be  pre- 
vented ;  hut  he  complained  that  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  sliding-scale— that  darling 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet — was  the 
cause  of  this  speculation,  and  occasioned 
the  position  in  which  Manchester  then 
stood.  In  1838  there  was  a  bad  harvest,  and 
consequently  agents  were  sent  on  the  con- 
tinent to  get  rood ;  he  met  one  of  them 
going  right  and  left  to  purchase  food. 
These  agents  were  unable  to  exchange  our 
manufactures  for  food,  and  were  obliged  to 
take  gold  out  from  this  country  to  make 
their  purchases.  The  consequence  was  a 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  our  manufactures, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  an  honest  capitalist 
and  many  an  honest  manufacturer.  Things 
were  hrought  to  extremities,  as  things 
always  were  under  artificial  arrangements, 
prices  went  below  their  level,  but  they 
were  now  recovered  from  that  artificial 
state.  A  reaction  had  now  been  produced, 
and  they  had  a  plethora  of  money  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Men  rushed  into  the 
Liverpool  and  American  markets  and 
raised  the  prices  50  per  cent.,  artificially 
and  contrary  to  all  principles  of  common 
sense.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  to  tell  him  what  a  prudent  man 
ought  to  have  done  during  the  past  six 
months*  Ought  he  to  have  bought  cotton  ? 
In  the  Address  to  her  Majesty  something 
wai  sti^  about  the  Bank  of  England. 


Now,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Bank  of  England  would  encourage  this 
dangerous  system  ?  The  present  i^stem  of 
gambling  ought  to  be  discountenanced; 
they  ought  to  put  down  the  gambling 
tables  in  Liverpool  which  afiected  millions 
of  honest  men.  We  had  been  called  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  a  name  of  which  we 
ought  to  be  proud  j  but  let  us  not  be  de- 
signated henceforth  as  a  nation  of  gamb- 
lers. No,  let  trade  be  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  and  common  sense,  and 
he  was  persuaded  that,  relying  upon  the 
resources,  the  industry,  and  the  enterprise 
of  this  great  empire,  they  would  finally 
attain  success. 

Mr.  Fielden  thought  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  was  not  an 
improper  one.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
ihe  variety  of  opinions  broached  in  that 
House?  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the 
Members  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  Leag;ue, 
who  told  the  House  that,  unless  the  Corn- 
laws  were  repealed,  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturers,  now  boasted  of,  would 
soon  cease ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  told  them,  that  if  the 
Corn-laws  were  immediately  repealed,  ruin 
and  confusion  would  ensue.  Who,  then, 
was  to  decide  between  these  parties?  One 
party  spoke  for  and  represented  the  landed 
interests,  while  the  other  represented  an 
immense  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  as  evidenced  by  the  amount  of 
sybscription  raised  in  furtherance  of  their 
cause.  This,  then,  was  one  of  the  griev- 
ances to  be  inquired  into  by  the  House  it- 
self, and  it  was  only  one  of  the  grievances. 
Petitions  after  petitions  had  from  time  to 
time  been  presented  from  the  people,  set- 
ting forth  the  grievances  under  which  they 
suffered,  and  which  were  still  unredressed. 
The  people  complained  that  not  one  out 
of  every  seven  of  the  whole  male  popula<< 
tion  had  any  voice  in  the  representation  of 
the  country,  and  yet  that  they  were  taxed. 
They  seek  also  to  have  a  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work,  and,  unless  this  was 
secured  to  them,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  land  but  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion; and,  unless  also  the  existing  agita- 
tion in  the  country  was  put  an  end  to,  all 
confidence  would  be  destroyed.  Let  these 
grievances  be  inquired  into  and  some  re- 
medy be  provided,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  the  supplies  be  gone  into.  On 
all  these  grounds  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale, 
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Mr,  S,  Crawford  said,  that  he  felt  he 
had  been  rather  called  upon  by  the  obser- 
vations of  some  of  his  hon.  Friends  be- 
hind him,  to  offer  some  explanation  as  to 
the  course  of  proceeding  he  intended  by 
the  amendment  he  proposed.  He  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  proceeding  to  stop 
the  supplies  by  any  vexatious  adjourn, 
ment;  his  object  was  this, — that  by  mov- 
ing amendments  on  supply,  he  should 
brmg  some  substantial  grievance  under 
discussion.  Such  was  the  outlines  of  the 
course  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  those 
Members  who  might  now  vote  for  his  mo- 
tion would  not  be  pledged  to  any  future 
proceedings  he  might  adopt. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Crawford 
be  inserted.— Ayes  29  ;  Noes  285  :— Ma- 
jority 2C6. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Barnard,  E.  G. 
Benial,  Capt. 
Blewitt,  R.  J, 
Bodkin,  J,  J. 
BowriDg,  Dr. 
Bnght,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Collett,  J. 
Currie,  R. 
DuDcombe,  T. 
Elpliinstone,  H. 
Field  en,  J. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Hindley,  C. 


Hume,  J. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
]*lumridge,  Capt. 
Iticardo,  J.  L. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
WaWey,  T. 
WarburtOD,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Yorke,  U.K. 

TELLERS. 

Crawford,  S. 
Wallace,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Ackers,  J. 
Aclaud,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Alford,  Visct. 
AlHx,  J.  P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Astell.  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,  n.J. 
Baird,  W. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barneby,  J, 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Baskerville,  T,  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 


Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Maj. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Blackburne,  J.  [. 
Blakemore,  R, 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bofihwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
BramstoD,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H- 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruen,  Col. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buckley,  E. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bun  ell.  Sir  CM. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Campbell,  J.  H. 
Cardwell,  £. 


Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Chapman,  B. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
CholmoDdeley,bon.n. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.R. 
Clerk,  Sir  Q. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collett,  W.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Connolly,  Col. 
Coote,  Sir  C\  H. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt,  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  D,  A.  S. 
Denison,  J,  E. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  U. 
Divett,  E. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C,  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Dnimmond,  H,  H. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  D. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Emlyn,  Visct 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follelt,  Sir  W.  W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,rl.hn.W.E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Gore,  hon,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granby.  Marq. 
Greeuaily  P. 


Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grimsditch.T. 
Grimston,  Visct, 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
HamiltoD,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.Sir  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Ileathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hinde,  J,  H. 
Hobhouse.  rt.hn.Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.W.A'C. 
Hope,  hon.  C, 
Hope,  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Uorsman,  £. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.C.W.G. 
Howard,  P,  H. 
Hussey,  A. 
Ingestre,  Visct, 
.Tames,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kelly,  F.  R, 
KuatchbulI,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon,  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Liddell,hon.  H,T, 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Dndsay,  H.  H. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 

Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,hon.  Gen. 
Macaulay,  rt,  hn.T.B. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D, 
McNeill,  D. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C,  S. 
Manners,  L(»id  J. 
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Keyed  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Go- 
vemor-gencral  was  the  right  one,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  met 
with  the  entire concunence  of  the  Govern- 
nent  at  home. 

Lord  J.  Russell^  after  that  expression  of 
opinion,  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther he  would  communicate  to  the  House 
the  instructions  giTen  to  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calf,  and  the  correspondence  with  him. 

Lord  Stanley  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  in- 
terest to  communicate  the  instructions 
f^iven,  or  the  communications  received. 
Whenever  the  noble  Lord  should  bring 
forward  the  question  for  discussion  he 
would  be  quite  ready  to  explain  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  and  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country. 

Lord  /.  Russell  did  not  put  bis  ques- 
tion as  blaming  Sir  C.  Metcalf,  he  neither 
Uamed  him,  nor  did  he  under  present  cir- 
cumstances say  that  he  approved  of  his 
conduct. 

Braziliak  Treaty.]  Mr.  Hawes  en- 
quired whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  lay 
on  the  Table  the  papers  explaining  the 
object  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  mission,  andiu 
retults  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  begged  to  reply  that,  con- 
sidering that  the  existing  treaty  with 
Braxil  would  expire  in  November  next, 
mod  the  present  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  Brazils,  he  did  not  think 
it  consistent  with  his  duty  or  with  the 
public  interests  to  lay  the  papers  on  the 
Table. 

Charitable  Trusts.]  Sir  G.  Grey 
toquired  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  trusts?  He  had 
vrithdrawn  his  own  bill,  understanding 
that  the  Government  would  introduce 
anch  a  measure. 

Sir  James  Oraham  replied,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware  that  this 
was  a  subject  not  only  most  important,  but 
one  of  the  roost  complicated  and  difficult 
which  could  be  taken  up  by  any  Member 
or  any  Government*  His  recollection  of 
what  took  place  last  year  did  not  quite 
agree  with  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
he  had  told  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
i  that  a  measure  was  under  the  consi* 


deration  of  the  Government ;  and  that  he 
had  hoped  last  Session  to  have  introduced 
a  bill ;  but  he  left  it  to  the  right  hon- 
Gentleman's  own  discretion  whether  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
second  reading  of  his  oirn  bill.  During 
the  recess,  however,  the  subject  had  been 
anxiously  considered  by  her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and  at  a  very  early  period 
a  measure  would  be  introduced  into  that 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Boniiam.]  Sir  R.  Peel^  seeing 
the  hon.  Member  for  Exeter  in  his  place, 
and  having  observed  on  the  books  a  notice 
of  motion  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  of  such 
a  peculiar  nature  that  unless  it  were  ex- 
plained, it  would  affect  the  character  of 
an  hon.  Friend  of  his  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  greatest  respect,  wished  to  ask 
for  some  explanation.    The  notice  was, 

**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  gra^ 
ciously  pleased  to  dismiss'  Francu  Robert 
Bonham,  Esq.,  from  the  office  of  Storekeeper 
of  her  Majesty's  Ordnance,  &c.'' 

He  would,  therefore,  put  it  to  the  jus- 
tiiie  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  the 
goodness  to  state  whether  it  were  his  in- 
tention to  make  any  imputation  upon  Mr. 
Bonham  in  his  business  or  conduct  as  a 
public  officer,  and  if  he  would  state  con- 
cisely the  particular  ground  on  which  he 
proposed  to  visit  his  hon.  friend  with  the 
highest  reprobation  and  dismissal  from 
office  ? 

Mr.  Divett  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  his 
motion,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  called 
for  it,  or  if  the  House  would  receive  it, 
either  then  or  at  any  other  time.  He  had 
made  no  statement,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  put  forward  any  thing  which  would 
convey  imputation,  which  Mr.  Bonham  or 
his  friends  could  not  have  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  contradicting.  Therefore  it 
was,  that  he  had  not  stated  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  proposed  to  move  for  the 
dismissal.  He  had  only  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bonham,  that  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  gentleman  would  be 
able  to  make  a  statement  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  him  and  the  House,  in  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  which  he  com- 
plained. Although  he  was  influenced  by 
public  considerations  only,  yet  his  princi- 
pal reason  for  bringing  forward  his  motion, 
bad  not  a  reference  to  the  official  position 
which  Mr.  Bonham  held,  but  to  the  real 
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Graham,  rl.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.H. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
GrimstoD,  Visct. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardinge,  rt.hD.SirH. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hoo,  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hn.W.A'Ct. 
Hope,  hon.C, 
Hope,  A. 
Hope,G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hussey,  A. 
Ingestrie,  Visct. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.Sir£. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
M*Geachy,  F.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
M'Neill,  D. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hoc.  J.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  P.  VV.  S. 
Miles,  \V. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  O. 
MorgaDi  C. 


Munday,  E.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
PoUington,  Visct. 
Powell,  Col. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pryse,  P. 
Pusey,  P. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shirley,  E.  J, 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stuart,  U. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  F. 
Tliompson,  Aid, 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tomline,  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.R. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Tumor,  C. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Verner,  Col. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J  .  B. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wilbraham,  hn.  R.  B. 
Wilde,  Sir  T. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wodehoose,  £. 


Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 


Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H . 


House  adjourned  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  February  2,  1844. 

MiNUTSs.]  The  Lord  Steward  having  reported  that  Her 
Majesty  had  appointed  that  day  to  receive  the  Addreu, 
House  a4}oumed  to  Monday,  and  proceeded  to  Ducking* 
ham  Palace. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  2,  1844. 

BfnrvTKS.]    The  Standing  Orders  Moved  and  Ordered. 

Bills.    PwMtc— !*■  Metropolis  Improvements. 
Private,— ttesolved,  that  no  Petition  for  Private  Bill  be  re- 
ceived after  Friday,  S5rd  February;    that  no  Private 
Bill  be  read  the  first  time  alter  Friday,  S2nd  March  ;  and 
no  Report  be  received  after  Friday,  24th  May. 

Pktitioxb  Prisxictbd.  By  Mr.  Pattison,  from  Thomas 
Clark;  for  Legal  Reforms.— By  Mr.  Thomely,  firom  Li- 
verpool, complaining  of  Jury  Panel  (Dublin). — By  Mr. 
S.  Wortley,  ttom  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  for  Amendment  of  Slaughtering  Horses  Act-— 
From  Thomas  Horton,  with  Phm  for  Paying  the  National 
Debt. 

State  of  Canada.]  Mr.  S.  Worthy 
wished  to  ask  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  a  question,  on  which 
it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  coun- 
try should  obtain  an  intimation  of  the 
views  of  the  Government ;  it  was,  whether 
the  course  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalf  had 
pursued  as  Governor- General  of  Canada 
had  received  the  sanction  and  approbation 
of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

Lord  Stanley  was  not  sorry  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  put  this  question,  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  matter  of  considerable 
importance  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  Sir 
Charles  Metcalf  had  the  entire  concur- 
rence and  approbation  of  her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  resolution  of  sending 
out  Sir  Charles  |Metcalf  as  Governor  to 
-Canada,  a  man  of  tried  ability  and  of 
known  liberality  in  his  views  of  govern- 
ment, was  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
wishes  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Sir  C. 
Metcalf  went  out  to  Canada  to  carry  out 
fairly  the  new  colonial  system,  but  equally 
determined  to  resist  those  extravagant  de- 
mands which  were  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  true 
rights  of  a  colonial  legislature.    He  be* 
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lieved  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernor- general  was  the  right  one,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  staling  that  it  met 
with  the  entire concarrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home. 

Lord  /•  Russell,  after  that  expression  of 
opinion,  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther he  would  communicate  to  the  House 
the  instructions  given  to  Sir  Charles  Met* 
calf,  and  the  correspondence  with  him. 

Lord  Stanley  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  in- 
terest to  communicate  the  instructions 
given,  or  the  communications  received. 
Whenever  the  noble  Lord  should  bring 
forward  the  question  for  discussion  he 
would  be  quite  ready  to  explain  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  and  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country. 

Lord  /.  Rmsell  did  not  put  his  ques- 
tion as  blaming  Sir  C.  Metcalf,  he  neither 
blamed  him,  nor  did  he  under  present  cir- 
cumstances say  that  he  approved  of  his 
conduct. 

Brazilian  Treaty.]  Mr.  Hawes  en- 
quired whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  lay 
on  the  Table  the  papers  explaining  the 
object  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  mission,  and  its 
results? 

Sir  R.  Peel  begged  to  reply  that,  con- 
sidering that  the  existing  treaty  with 
Brazil  would  expire  in  November  next, 
and  the  present  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  Brazils,  he  did  not  think 
it  consistent  with  his  duty  or  with  the 
public  interests  to  lay  the  papers  on  the 
Table.  . 

Charitable  Trusts.]  Sir  G.  Grey 
inquired  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  trusts?  He  had 
withdrawn  his  own  bill,  understanding 
that  the  Government  would  introduce 
such  a  measure. 

Sir  James  Graham  replied,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware  that  this 
was  a  subject  not  only  most  important,  but 
one  of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
which  could  be  taken  up  by  any  Member 
or  any  Government  His  recollection  of 
what  took  place  last  year  did  not  quite 
agree  with  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  he  had  told  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nan  that  a  measure  was  under  the  consi- 


deration of  the  Government ;  and  that  he 
had  hoped  last  Session  to  have  introduced 
a  bill ;  but  he  left  it  to  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman's  own  discretion  whether  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
second  reading  of  his  own  bill.  During 
the  recess,  however,  the  subject  had  been 
anxiously  considered  by  her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and  at  a  very  early  period 
a  measure  would  be  introduced  into  that 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Bokham.]  Sir  R.  Peel,  seeing 
the  hon.  Member  for  Exeter  in  his  place, 
and  having  observed  on  the  books  a  notice 
of  motion  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  of  such 
a  peculiar  nature  that  unless  it  were  ex- 
plained, it  would  affect  the  character  of 
an  hon.  Friend  of  his  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  greatest  respect,  wished  to  ask 
for  some  explanation.    The  notice  was, 

'<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  dismiss  Francis  Robert 
Bonham,  Esq.,  from  the  office  of  Storekeeper 
of  her  Majesty's  Ordnance,  &c.'' 

He  would,  therefore,  put  it  to  the  jus« 
tide  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  the 
goodness  to  state  whether  it  were  his  in- 
tention to  make  any  imputation  upon  Mr. 
Bonham  in  his  business  or  conduct  as  a 
public  officer,  and  if  he  would  state  con- 
cisely the  particular  ground  on  which  he 
proposed  to  visit  his  hon.  friend  with  the 
highest  reprobation  and  dismissal  from 
office  ? 

Mr.  Divett  had  not  this  least  objection 
to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  his 
motion,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  called 
for  it,  or  if  the  House  would  receive  it, 
either  then  or  at  any  other  time.  He  had 
made  no  statement,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  put  forward  any  thing  which  would 
convey  imputation,  which  Mr.  Bonham  or 
his  friends  could  not  have  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  contradicting.  Therefore  it 
was,  that  he  had  not  stated  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  proposed  to  move  for  the 
dismissal.  He  had  only  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bonham,  that  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  gentleman  would  be 
able  to  make  a  statement  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  him  and  the  House,  in  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  which  he  com« 
plained.  Although  he  was  influenced  by 
public  considerations  only,  yet  his  princi* 

Eal  reason  for  bringing  forward  his  motion » 
ad  not  a  reference  to  the  official  position 
which  Mr.  Bonham  held^  but  to  the  real 
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functions  which  he  discharged  at  the 
Carlton  Club,  and  in  the  Conservative 
party.  [Laughter.]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  laugh;  they  possibly  knew  the 
functions  which  Mr.  Bonham  performed 
better  than  he  did,  but  they  were  functions 
of  a  peculiar  character,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary the  country  should  know  them.  The 
charge  which  he  had  to  adduce  against 
Mr.  Bonham  had  reference  to  his  conduct 
in  connexion  with  the  late  election  for  the 
city  of  London.  Mr.  Bonham,  either 
through  himself  or  guided  by  others,  had 
made  representations  which,  if  not  inten- 
tionally fraudulent,  were  certainly  highly 
reprehensible.  He  regretted  to  be  com* 
pdled  to  make  any  complaint  of  that  kind. 
At  one  time,  he  thought  of  communicating 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  on 
the  subject,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
from  him  whether  he  sanctioned  such  an 
interference  with  the  business  of  elections. 
On  consideration,  however,  he  did  not  feel 
it  right  to  persevere  in  that  course,  think- 
ing under  all  the  circumstances  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bring  the  case  forward 
in  hia  place  in  Parliament,  But  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  prefer  to  have 
the  motion  brought  forward  that  evening 
rather  than  on  Thursday,  he  would  go  into 
it  then,  though  there  were  two  or  three 
letters  to  which  he  should  wish  to  refer, 
and  which  he  had  not  then  with  him. 

Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  wish  to  call  for  any 
g.eneral  statement  with  respect  to  the 
transaction.  He  only  wished  to  know — 
as  a  motion  had  been  put  on  the  books  for 
the  dismisjsal  of  a  public  oflBcer,  whether 
it  related  to  any  act  of  official  misconduct, 
or  to  some  private  transactions.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  related  to  Mr. 
Bonham,  as  a  public  officer. 

Mr.  Divett  said,  it  did  not  relate  to  his 
conduct  as  a  public  officer  in  his  official 
position.  It  regarded  not  his  ostensible, 
but  his  real,  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Thb  Presentation  OF  Pbtitions.]  Mr. 
Wallace  said,  that  before  bringing  forward 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
(for  rescinding  the  Standing  Order  which 
prevented  any  discussion  on  the  Presenta- 
tion of  Petitions),  he  wished  to  have  that 
Standing  Order  read.  [The  Standing 
Order  of  1840  was  then  r^.  It  enacted, 
that  no  Member  on  presenting  a  petition 
should  do  more  than  state  its  geneitd  sub* 
stance^that  no  discussion  should  be  al- 


lowed on  such  presentation;  but  that  if 
the  petition  related  to  a  matter  on  which 
a  Member  intended  to  found  a  motion,  he 
might  move  to  have  it  printed  with  the 
votes,  he  giving  at  the  time  notice  of  such 
motion.  From  this  rule  were  excepted, 
petitions  complaining  of  a  grievance,  any 
delay  in  the  notice  of  which  might  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  or  to  individuals. 
There  were  also  excepted  from  the  rule, 
petitions  against  measures  imposing  direct 
taxation.3  The  hon.  Member  went  on  to 
say,  that  the  motion  with  which  he  should 
conclude,  would  be>  that  the  Standing  Order 
just  read,  should  be  rescinded.  As  the 
question  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  two  former  occasions,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  enter^it  any  length  into  it, 
for  the  importance  of  having  the  petitions 
of  the  people  received  and  discussed  in 
that  House  was  so  obvious,  that  he  could 
not  see  on  what  reasonable  ground  the 
practice  could  be  set  aside.  During  the 
period  he  had  served  in  Parliament— since 
the  year  1833 — for  two  years  of  that  period 
—1833  and  1834 — the  petitions  of  the 
people  were  discussed  at  the  time  of  their 
presentation,  and  that  diffiised  great  satis- 
faction generally  throughout  the  country. 
The  discontinuance  of  the  practice  had 
produced  the  reverse  result,  having  led 
to  general  disappointment  among  the 
people.  Petitions  were  now  laid  upon  the 
Table,  and  afterwards  jammed  into  bags 
and  sacks,  as  if  they  were  t)f  no  import- 
ance whatsoever.  Those  who  knew  the 
consideration  which  the  people  attached  to 
getting  up  their  petitions,  the  respectful 
and  careful  manner  in  which  they  were 
worded,  and  the  great  interest  which  they 
took  in  them,  should  take  counsel  them- 
selves before  they  gave  a  vote  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  obnoxious  practice.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  inconvenience  was  felt 
by  the  House  at  the  time  he  alluded  to, 
when  discussions  upon  petitbns  were  gene- 
ral on  all  questions ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  prepared  to  say,  that  there  ought  to 
be,  and  might  be,  a  distinction,  which 
could  be  easily  laid  down,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  present  system.  He  found, 
that  in  the  year  1839,  a  division  took  place 
on  this  subject,  when  the  numbers  were 
105  against  the  renewal  of  the  practice,  and 
50  for  it.  In  the  year  1842,  this  question 
was  again  brought  before  the  House  twice, 
on  one  occasion  by  himself,  and  then  the 
division  was  43  for  the  motion  and  183 
against  it.    A  similar  motion  was  dso  made 
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lieved  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernor-gencTal  was  the  right  one,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  met 
with  the  entire  concorrence  of  the  Govern* 
raent  at  home. 

Lord  /•  Russell,  after  that  expression  of 
opinion,  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther he  would  communicate  to  the  House 
the  instructions  given  to  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calf,  and  the  correspondence  with  him. 

Lord  Stanley  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  in- 
terest to  communicate  the  instructions 
given,  or  the  communications  received. 
Whenever  the  noble  Lord  should  bring 
forward  the  question  for  discussion  he 
would  be  quite  ready  to  explain  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government^  and  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country. 

Lord  /•  Russell  did  not  put  his  ques- 
tion as  blaming  Sir  C.  Metcalf,  he  neither 
blamed  him,  nor  did  he  under  present  cir- 
cumstances say  that  he  approved  of  his 
conduct. 

Brazilian  Treaty.]  Mr.  Hawes  en- 
quired whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  lay 
on  the  Table  the  papers  explaining  the 
object  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  mission,  and  its 
results  ? 

Sir  jR.  Peel  begged  to  reply  that^  con- 
sidering that  the  existing  treaty  with 
Brazil  would  expire  in  November  next, 
and  the  present  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  Brazils,  he  did  not  think 
it  consistent  with  his  duty  or  with  the 
public  interests  to  lay  the  papers  on  the 
Table.  . 

Charitable  Trusts.]  Sir  G.  Grey 
inquired  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  right  boo.  Baronet,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  trusts  ?  He  had 
withdrawn  his  own  bill,  understanding 
that  the  Government  would  introduce 
such  a  measure. 

Sir  James  Graham  replied,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware  that  this 
was  a  subject  not  only  most  important,  but 
one  of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
which  could  be  taken  up  by  any  Member 
or  any  Government  His  recollection  of 
what  took  place  last  year  did  not  quite 
agree  with  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  he  had  told  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  a  measure  was  under  the  consi- 


deration of  the  Government ;  and  that  he 
had  hoped  last  Session  to  have  introduced 
a  bill ;  but  he  left  it  to  the  right  hon- 
Gentleman's  own  discretion  whether  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
second  reading  of  his  own  bill.  During 
the  recess,  however,  the  subject  had  been 
anxiously  considered  by  her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and  at  a  very  early  period 
a  measure  would  be  introduced  into  that 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Bon  ham.]  Sir  R.  Peel,  seeing 
the  hon.  Member  for  Exeter  in  his  place, 
and  having  observed  on  the  books  a  notice 
of  motion  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  of  such 
a  peculiar  nature  that  unless  it  were  ex- 
plained, it  would  affect  the  character  of 
an  hon.  Friend  of  bis  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  greatest  respect,  wished  to  ask 
for  some  explanation.    The  notice  was, 

**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  dismiss  Francis  Robert 
Bonham,  Esq.,  from  the  office  of  Storekeeper 
of  her  Majesty's  Ordnance,  &c.'' 

He  would,  therefore,  put  it  to  the  jus- 
ti(ie  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  the 
goodness  to  state  whether  it  were  his  in- 
tention to  make  any  imputation  upon  Mr. 
Bonham  in  his  business  or  conduct  as  a 
public  officer,  and  if  he  would  state  con- 
cisely the  particular  ground  on  which  he 
proposed  to  visit  his  hon.  friend  with  the 
highest  reprobation  and  dismissal  from 
office  ? 

Mr.  Divett  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  his 
motion,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  called 
for  it,  or  if  the  House  would  receive  it, 
either  then  or  at  any  other  time.  He  had 
made  no  statement,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  put  forward  any  thing  which  would 
convey  imputation,  which  Mr.  Bonham  or 
his  friends  could  not  have  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  contradicting.  Therefore  it 
was,  that  he  had  not  stated  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  proposed  to  move  for  the 
dismissal.  He  had  only  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bonham,  that  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  gentleman  would  be 
able  to  make  a  statement  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  him  and  the  House,  in  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  which  he  com<« 
plained.  Although  he  was  influenced  by 
public  considerations  only,  yet  his  princi- 
pal reason  for  bringing  forward  his  motion , 
had  not  a  reference  to  the  official  position 
which  Mr.  Bonham  held^  but  to  the  real 
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titioDS    from    that    House.     He    rather 
thought,  though  he  was  speaking  from 
memory,   that  the  number  of  petitious 
presented   last  year  amounted  to  about 
25»000,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
compare  the  number  presented  last  year 
with  those  of  previous  years,  he  did  not 
think  he  would  find  a  confirmation  of  his 
statement,  that  there  was  any  disposition. 
to  withhold  petitions  from  the  House  of 
Commons.     But  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
recollected  the  petitions  that  were  pre- 
sented on  the  subject  of  Education,  when 
the  Education  Bill  was  under  consideration 
last  year,  he  thought  he  would  find  con- 
clusive proof  that  there  was  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  objections 
to  a  public  measure,  or  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  it,  to  present  their  petitions 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  thought  he  had  heard  from  the 
hon.   Gentleman,  or  those  sitting  near 
him,  that  the  result  of  those  petitions 
proved  the  efiicacy  of  the  right  to  petition. 
The  question  was  not  the  convenience  of 
Members,  but  what  practice  would  most 
conduce  to  the   satisfactory  conduct  of 
Parliamentary  business.    Some  years  since 
it  was  the  habit  to  enter  into  debates  on 
the  presentation  of  petitions,  and  then  it 
was  held  to  be  useful  that  there  should  be 
such  an  opportunity,  because  many  Mem- 
bers  of  Parliament  distrusted  their  own 
powers,  and  were  unwilling  to  enter  into 
a  general  discussion ;  but  he  thought  the 
confidence  of  the    House,    and   of    the 
Members  in  general  had  much  increased, 
and  there  was  no  such  diffidence  on  the 
part  of  individual  Members  in  addressing 
the  House.     In  point  of  fact,  the  practice 
had  grown  up  or  having  debates  on  sub- 
jects of  great  public  importance,  which 
lasted  six  or  seven  nights,  and  thus  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  House  was 
afibrded  to  every  Member ;  and  he  thought 
a  speech  made  a  much  greater  impression 
when  delivered  in  the  course  of  a  conse- 
ctttive  discussion,  when  the  subject  was 
fairly  under  review,  than  at  an  unexpected 
time  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  pe- 
tion.     This  subject  had    been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  so 
lately  as  1842  ;  and  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  had  been 
the  practice  when  the  late  Government 
was  in  power,  when  Lord  Dunfermline, 
then  Mr.  Abercrombie  filled  the  chair  now 
so    worthily    occupied  by    the    present 
Speaker.    The  House  was  then  so  sensible 


of  the  inconvenience  of  occupying  so  much 
of  the  day  upon  petitions,  when  an  im- 
portant discussion  was  about  to  take 
place,  that  the  practice  was  altered.  Of 
course,  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  any 
Member,  at  any  time  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  House  for  presenting  peti- 
tions, to  state  the  place  from  whence  it 
came,  its  object,  and  the  number  of  sig- 
natures, and  if  he  pleased,  have  it  read  in 
full  by  the  clerk  at  the  Table.  If  he  in- 
tended to  found  a  motion  on  the  subject, 
he  might  have  it  printed  with  the  votes, 
and  fix  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  to  which  it  referred ;  but  if  the 
grievance  complained  of  was  urgent  and 
could  not  be  delayed  without  injustice  then 
he  apprehended  it  was  competent  to  the 
hon.  Member  presenting  it  to  bring  it  on 
for  discussion  at  once.  Looking  at  these 
regulations,  he  thought  it  much  better  that 
they  should  be  preserved,  as  he  considered 
that  it  would  be  better  to  adhere  to  the 
rule  and  have  a  subject  fully  discussed  at 
once,  than  that  it  should  be  brought  for- 
ward at  uncertain  intervals  on  the  pre* 
sentation  of  petitions.  He  had  himself  a 
strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the 
public  advantage  to  adhere  to  the  Standing 
Orders  which  were  confirmed  by  a  large 
majority*  with  the  concurrence  of  men  of 
all  sides  of  the  House,  who  had  most  ex- 
perience in  public  business  —  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  depart  from 
the  rules,  which  had  been  affirmed  in 
1842,  after  very  mature  consideration. 

Mr.  Brotherton  had  often  had  conver- 
sations with  his  constituents  respecting  the 
present  mode  of  presenting  petitions,  and 
he  never  found  a  man  yet  whom  he  did  not 
convince  of  the  impracticability  of  raising 
a  discussion  on  the  presentation  of  each  peti- 
tion. The  present  mode  of  presenting  peti- 
tions^ so  far  from  being  objectionable,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  could  recollect  the  time 
when  there  were  discussions  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions,  and  they  could  never 
get  through  with  more  than  three  or  four 
in  one  day ;  all  the  rest  were  thrown  on 
the  Table,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
present  them  in  an  orderly  manner.  He 
hoped  his  hon.  Friends  would  not  di- 
vide the  House  on  this  subject,  after  he 
had  given  them  a  statement  of  facts.  It 
appeared  from  the  reports  made  to  that 
House,  that  in  the  five  years  ending  1 789, 
the  number  of  petitions  presented  had  been 
880 ;  in  the  five  years  ending  1805,  it  bad 
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would  ootbe  allowed  to  retain  their  places. 
It  might  be  said,  that  this  always  had  been 
the  practical  working  of  the  constitution, 
and  such  intimations  might  have  been 
prirately  given  to  the  Minister,  but  he  had 
never  before  known  any  thing  so  indecent 
or  haughty,  and  so  dictatorial,  as  he  had 
recently  heard  uttered  at  public  meetings. 
That  a  Minister  should  be  openly  threat- 
ened with  expulsion^  if  he  did  not  do  what 
was  most  injurious  to  the  community  at 
large,  unless  he  maintained  such  a  system 
as  would  put  most  rents  into  the  pockets 
of  the  great  dictators  themselves.  Noble 
dukes  gave  the  sign,  and  the  squireens  fol- 
lowed. There  was  not  a  term  of  abuse  which 
was  not  layished  on  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
He  (Mr.  Villiers)  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  removed  from  his 
present  place,  if  this  system  was  still  to  be 
administered,  no  one  could  doubt  either  his 
competency  or  his  capacity,  his  only  regret 
was,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not,  if 
be  might  use  the  term,  the  spirit  to  turn 
round  upon  these  people,  and  show  them 
their  utter  helplessness  without  him,  their 
utter  inability  to  administer  without  him  the 
Government  upon  their  own  system.  With 
all  their  rank,  and  property,  and  pride,  they 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  those  who 
had  talents  and  experience,  and  capacity. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  cou- 
rage to  adopt  the  system  which  he  himself 
believed  to  be  sound,  he  would  rally  the 
people  to  his  support,  and  he  would  do 
more  than  by  any  other  means  to  establish 
a  high  reputation  for  himself,  which  he 
represented  as  alone  making  office  va- 
luable to  him.  Those  who  had  the 
power  to  prevent  his  now  doing  this, 
had  not  Uie  capacity  to  form  a  Go- 
vernment. Let  them  attempt  themselves 
to  carry  out  their  own  views  and  see  what 
woold  become  of  them.  Who  were  the 
Tictims  of  all  this  timidity  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  avarice  on  the  other ;  of  this  attempt 
to  maintain  a  consistency  for  a  month  or  a 
year  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  struggle  to 
retain  that  to  which  they  had  no  right,  on 
the  other?  It  was  the  people.  Could 
they  wonder,  then,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  should  seek  to  stop  the  sup- 
plies when  those  crying  grievances  existed, 
without  a  hope  of  redress  ?  Was  his  hon. 
Friead,  the  Member  for  Stockport,  to  be 
blamed  when,  with  this  before  him,  he 
was  labouring  from  morning  to  night,  not 
going  to  the  extreme  means  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale,  but  trying  to  influ- 
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eoce  opinion,  so  as  to  compel  the  House 
as  at  present  constituted  to  do  justice  to 
the  people?  Had  they  any  right  to  blame 
him,  or  could  they  wonder  at  the  organi- 
zation of  which  he  was  the  head  ?  They 
knew  that  evils  existed,  for  which  it  was 
now  hopeless  to  expect  redress ;  these  were 
the  justifications  for  his  exertions,  and 
with  those  evils  existing,  if  it  were  thought 
that  by  stifling  discussion  upon  them  they 
could  make  them  less  felt,  in  his  opinion 
a  greater  error  could  not  be  committed. 

Mr.  fV.  E.  Gladstone  had  been  unwilling 
to  interrupt  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  he 
now  wished  to  correct  one  misconception. 
He  had  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
make  quotations  from  an  article  in  a  perio- 
dical publication,  the  authorship  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pleased  to 
ascribe  to  him.  Now,  he  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  that  article,  he  did  not  know  whose 
article  it  was,  and  he  had  never  read  a  line 
of  it. 

Sir  John  Hanmer  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  had  spoken  wrongfully, 
when  he  urged  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
people  as  if  it  were  disregarded ;  for  he  never 
spoke  of  it  without  striking  upon  a  chord, 
which  vibrated  strongly  in  the  hearts  of 
every  Member  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
On  no  occasion  could  the  charge  be  brought 
against  the  landed  proprietors — no  matter 
whether  they  might  be  considered  right 
or  wrong  in  their  views  on  political 
economy  —  that  they  were  regardless  of 
the  interests  or  callous  to  the  sufferings 
of  their  poorer  fellow-countrymen.  Such 
an  imputation  was  altogether  untrue.  It 
was  an  imputation  which  could  be  rebutted 
by  almost  every  act  of  every  gentleman 
who  came  forward  in  public  life  connected 
with  the  landed  interest.  The  sources  of 
those  fluctuations  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity which  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter thought  it  so  desirable  should  be 
investigated  by  Parliament,  were  in  his 
humble  opinion  by  no  means  difficult  to  be 
discovered.  The  manufacturing  interests 
of  Great  Britain  depended  to  a  great  extent 
on  their  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and  it 
was  upon  the  principles,  or  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  our  foreign  trade,  that  the  vicis- 
situdes of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained, greatly  depended.  Those  princi- 
ples were  ably  discussed  in  a  late  number 
of  the  very  publication  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  had  al- 
luded ;  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
Gentleman  and  his  associates  usually  spoke 
and    acted.      They    were    advocates    for 
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Vmg  to  withdraw  hi8  motion.  He  was 
moreover,  reminded  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  that  if  the  rale  were  done 
away  with,  it  would  interfere  with  another 
regulation  which  he  thought  was  essen- 
tially good.  He,  however,  believed  his  pro. 
position  was  perfectly  practicable,  which 
he  might  endeavour  to  show  at  some  fu- 
ture time. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Sessional  Orders.]]  Sir  G.  Clerk 
moved  that  the  Sessional  Orders  be  now 
rea<l, 

Mr.  fV.  Williams  said,  that  there  were 
some  of  these  Orders  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  that  he 
was  of  opinion  a  select  committee  ought  to 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
them.  When  the  House  laid  down  rules 
for  its  mode  of  proceeding,  the  proceedings 
ought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down,  but  the  contrary  was  the  prac- 
tice, and»  in  fact,  the  rules  were  set  at 
nought^  although  passed  annually  by  a  so- 
lemn vote  of  the  House  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Session.  To  prove  this  to  be 
the  case,  he  would  mention  one  or  two 
instances.  He  would  first  take  one  of  the 
resolutions^  which  commenced  by  stating^ 

'*  That  no  Peer  of  this  realm  hath  any  right 
to  give  his  vote  in  the  election  of  any  Member 
to  serve  in  Pariiamtnt.*' 

He  would  not  now  discuss  the  right  of  a 
Peer  to  vote  at  the  election  of  any  Member 
of  that  House — he  would  not  enter  into 
that  question ;  but  as  the  House  established 
this  Standing  Order  solemnly  by  a  vote,  it 
ought  to  have  both  the  means  and  the  dis- 
position of  enforcing  the  rules  thereby 
established.  But  how,  really,  did  the 
matter  stand  ?  He  believed  that  there  was 
no  statute  or  common  law  in  this  country 
which  forbade  a  Peer  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  a  Member  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  believed,  if  any  Peer  were  to 
claim  his  riffht,  in  virtue  of  a  proper  quali- 
fication, to  be  placed  upon  the  registry  of 
voters,  no  revismg  hamster  would  refuse 
to  admit  his  right  and  to  allow  the  claim. 
Now,  suppose  a  Peer  was  thus  placed  on 
the  registry,  he  then  had  the  right  by  law 
to  vote ;  no  individual  at  the  pou  was  per- 
mitted to  question  his  right.  He  had  seen 
in  one  of  the  newspapers,  that  a  Peer  pub- 
licly stated  he  would  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Standing  Order,  and  would  assert  his 
right  to  vote  at  an  election;  he  did  not 
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know  whether  that  Peer  had  carried  his 
threatened  intention  into  effect  or  not,  but, 
supposing  he  had,  he  begged  to  ask  how 
the  House  was  to  enforce  its  own  Standing 
Order  ?  Under  what  statute  or  what  branch 
of  the  common  law  could  it  be  enforced  ? 
The  law  gave  the  House  no  power  to  en- 
force it,  and  therefore  it  must  resort  to  its 
own  powers.  But  what  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  any  hon.  Member  who  should  rise 
in  his  place  and  make  a  motion  that  the 
Peer  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  that  he  therefore 
be  called  to  the  bar,  and  be  committed  to 
Newgate  or  the  Queen*s  Prison,  for  violat- 
ing ^e  orders  of  the  House?  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  would  be  the  first  to 
stand  up  and  condemn  such  a  motion,  and 
yet  both  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  were  great  sticklers  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  had  sustained  them 
in  a  very  manly  manner;  but  in  a  case 
like  that  he  had  mentioned,  they  would 
abandon  the  attempt  to  enforce  this  Stand- 
ing Order.  That  being  so,  then  he  (Mr. 
W.  Williams)  contended  such  an  Order 
ought  not  to  be  voted,  as  it  was  only  calcu- 
lated to  bring  the  authority  of  the  House 
into  ridicule  and  contempt,  because  it  was 
an  Order  the  House  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  disposition  to  enforce.  He  would 
now  take  another  Standing  Order,  which 
ran  thus ;  — 

^'That  it  is  a  high  infringement  of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  any  Lord  of  Parliament 
or  other  Peer  or  Prelate  to  concern  himself  in 
the  election  of  Members  to  serve  for  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament.'' 

How»  he  begged  to  inquire,  could  this 
rule  be  enforced  ?  It  had  not  been  enforced, 
though  in  1836  it  was  notorious— nay,  it 
had  been  proved  before  a  committee,  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  had  exerciaed 
all  the  powers  they  possessed  in  virtue  of 
their  property  or  office  to  influence  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
Peers  had  driven  their  tenants  and  de« 
pendents  to  the  poll  to  vote,  not  according 
to  the  opinions  of  those  tenants  and  de- 
pendents, but  according  to  the  political  in- 
terest of  each  Peer,  and  if  the  tenants  re- 
fused to  obey  his  dictates  they  incurred  his 
severe  displeasure,  and  were  visited  by  re. 
moval  from  their  situations,  or  dismissal 
from  their  farms.     What  was  the  Chandos 
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a  great  amount  of  discontent.  The  out- 
lay upon  land  had  been  impeded  by  those 
misrepresentations,  and  the  country  was 
now  in  a  state  of  vexation  arising  from 
the  conduct  of  that  body,  which  was  very 
difficult  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  had 
not  witnessed  it.  As  the  mention  of  that 
body  had  been  introduced  in  that  debate, 
he  would  take  the  first  occasion  to  say 
that  he  was  astonished  that  they  should 
exist  in  any  country.  It  was  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  anv  government, 
that  a  body  of  men  should  combine  for 
the  purpose — the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
terfering—of a  general  interference  with 
the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
If  it  were  a  gross  breach  of  the  privileges 
uf  that  House  for  a  Peer  to  interfere  in 
an  election,  how  much  more  was  it  crimi- 
nal for  a  conspiracy  of  men  to  raise  money 
to  practise  a  general  interference  in  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament.  It 
was  a  great  breacb  of  the  privileges  of 
that  House,  and  inconsistent  with  all 
Parliamentary  usage.  He  never  knew  any 
such  body  before,  nor  could  such  a  body 
exist  consistently  with  the  public  safety. 
There  was  another  point.  It  was  calcu* 
lated  to  sow  dissension  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  country,  intimidate  the  Legislature, 
aod  unsettle  the  public  mind  upon  the 
great  questions  lately  settled  by  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  to  throw  contempt  upon 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  He  thought, 
moreover,  that  the  authors,  the  promoters, 
and  the  subscribers  to  this  League,  taking 
ID  itself,  as  it  did,  a  sort  of  dictation  to 
the  country,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
great  criminal  conspiracy,  deserving  of 
every  discouragement  and  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Muntz  should  not  discharge  his  duty 
to  his  country  if  he  were  to  allow  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  hon.  Mem- 
bier,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  pass 
vridiout  comment.  He  came  there  it  seem- 
ed to  learn  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  strange  that  he  always  heard 
a  better  report  of  his  own  business  and 
the  business  of  his  neighbours  anywhere 
but  at  home.  Whatever  improvements 
there  had  been — and  he  wished  to  concede 
all— not  one  single  article  had  advanced 
in  price  at  that  moment,  and  in  many  in- 
stance^ there  had  been  a  reduction.  The 
question  of  employAient  was  a  question  of 
profit.  The  middle  class  of  tradesmen  were 
naade  the  vehicles  for  feeding  the  lower 
classes,  and  he  was  willing  to  concede  to 


the  hitter  all  that  he  could,  for  he  was 
gratified  that  their  condition  was  improved 
-*but  it  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  those 
who  employed  them  to  be  the  mere  ve- 
hicles for  employing  them,  and  he  would 
advise  the  hon.  Baronet  not  to  crow  be- 
fore he  was  out  of  the  wood.  Let  the 
emploj^ers  have  an  advance  in  pricc-^let 
them  see  how  their  foreign  trade  would 
bear  the  prices,  and  no  one  would  rejoice 
more  than  he  should  that  both  men  and 
masters  should  be  well  and  profitably  em- 
ployed. A  good  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  revenue,  but  it  was  right  that  il  should 
he  properly  understood .  He  did  not  so  much 
object  to  the  property  tax,  because  he 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should 
in  any  way  relieve  the  country  from  the 
financial  difficulty  in  which  it  was  placed, 
and  he  had  both  voted  and  spoke  in  favour 
of  that  tax ;  but  when  he  looked  at  the 
sum  raised  by  that  tax  and  the  Chinese 
nioney,  he  did  not  see  any  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  original  sources  of 
revenue.  If  he  made  a  profit  and  loss 
account  of  it  as  a  matter  of  bbsincss,  he 
should  carry  the  six  millions  to  the  credit 
of  the  capital  of  the  concern,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  as  a  debt  owing.  Now,  mak- 
ing an  allowance  for  the  property  tax  and 
the  Chinese  money,  and  allowing  for  loss  by 
the  tariff,  where  was  the  bondfidepro^t  in  the 
revenue  ?  He  doubted  whether  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  so  much  prosperity,  and 
he  cautioned  the  Government  that  they 
had  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  noble  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  knew  little 
more  than  they  were  told  of;  he  had  no 
doubt  they  believed  all  that  they  were  told, 
but  he  had  some  little  doubt  whether  their 
information  was  correct  or  not.  His  own 
knowledge  was  very  extensive  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  had  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  he  could  only  say,  that 
matters  were  so  nicely  balanced  that  a 
single  two«and-aJialf  per  cent,  would  de- 
stroy all  the  export  trade  which  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  had.  He  would 
advise  hon.  Members  to  be  more  cautious 
in  speaking  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try without  better  grounds,  and  whenever 
it  was  proved  to  be  permanently  established 
no  one  would  more  cheerfully  join  the 
Government  in  proclaiming  it  than  he 
would. 

Mr.  Mark  Phillips  thought  it  not  true 
that  we  were  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity, 
although  there  undoubtedly  had  been  an 
improvement  since  the  House  last   met  ; 

I  but  if  they  looked  for  the  time  at  which 
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brought  within  the  operation  of  the  Or- 
der. 

Mr.  Christie  must  repeat  the  expression 
of  his  hope  that  the  order  would  be  post- 
poned. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  that  the  subject 
had  frequently  been  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House.  It  had  been  broughl 
forward  in  the  year  1839,  again  in 
1840,  and  again  in  1842  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham;  but  that  was 
done,  though  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  present  Order  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Session.  The  hon.  Member,  as  he 
understood,  intended  to  propose  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed ;  and  surely 
the  passing  of  the  Order  at  present  before 
the  House  would  not  interfere  with  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Christie  observed^  that  the  only 
advantage  which  could  accrue  from  post- 
poning the  consideration  of  the  Order 
would  be,  that  by  such  a  course  he  would 
secure  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
—an  opportunity  which  he  might  not 
otherwise  have  it  in  his  power  to  secure ; 
however,  he  would  give  notice  and  take 
his  chance  for  getting  the  matter  debated* 

On  the  Order  being  read  that  Orders 
of  the  Day  should  take  precedence  of 
Notices  of  Motions  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
netdays  and  Fridays, 

Mr.  W.  fViUiams  said,  that  he  wished 
this  Order  to  be  postponed,  as  he  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  attended  with  in- 
convenience to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  now.  Under  the  present  system 
a  number  of  Orders  were  placed  on  the 
list  for  each  order-day,  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  tell  which  would  be  brought 
forward.  He  was  anxious  that  the  Orders 
on  Government  days  should  be  taken  in 
rotation,  as  they  were  on  Wednesday, 
instead  of  being  selected  without  any  ap- 
parent reason.  He  was  anxious  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  bills  which  were 
repeatedly  on  the  order-book  last  Session, 
and  he  was  brought  down  five  different 
days,  and  was  kept  waiting  all  the  even- 
ings in  expectation  of  their  coming  on ; 
but  other  business  was  disposed  of.  If  a 
register  were  made  of  the  Orders,  and  they 
were  taken  on  Government  nights  in  ro- 
tation, a  Member  could  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  notion  of  the  business  likely  to 
be  brought  forward.  He  trusted,  that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  not  object  to 
this  plan. 


Sir  R.  Peel  thought,  that  there  was  al- 
ways a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  of  private 
Members,  to  take  the  business  of  the 
House  in  a  manner  the  best  adapted  for 
general  convenience.  He  thought,  that  a 
general  understanding  of  this  nature  was 
much  better  than  any  rule  that  they  could 
adopt.  If  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  adopted  it  would  often  be 
attended  with  considerable  inconvenience, 
and  more  especially  on  supply  nights. 
The  best  course  he  conceived  was,  that 
the  Government  should  always  give  no- 
tice for  Government  days  of  the  business 
they  intended  to  bring  forward.  The  hon. 
Member  complained  that  he  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  House  on  6ve  se- 
veral occasions,  in  expectation  of  certain 
business  coming  on,  whereas  other  matter 
was  discussed  on  each  occasion.  Now  he 
did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  had  any 
great  ground  of  complaint,  for  at  least, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  edified  by 
hearing  the  discussions  on  other  subjects. 
The  remaining  Orders  were  agreed  to. 

The  Repobt  on  the  Address.]  Lord 
Clive  brought  up  the  Report  on  the  Ad- 
dress, which  was  read  para^ph  by  para- 
graph, by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table.  Upon 
arriving  at  that  paragraph  of  the  Address 
which  pledges  the  House  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  Legislative  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Shannon  Crawford  rose  to  object 
to  the  retention  of  this  portion  of  the  Ad- 
dress. If  it  were  npt  right,  as  was  else- 
where most  justly  stated,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration or  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
events  in  Ireland,  in  respect  to  which  pro- 
ceedings were  pending  before  the  proper 
legal  tribunal,  it  was  certainly  not  right 
to  call  upon  the  House  to  pledge  themselves 
upon  the  subject  o^Repeal,  a  matter  which 
assuredly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
events  now  pending  in  Ireland,  and  a  de- 
claration upon  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  must  have  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence, directly  or  indirectly,  upon  those 
proceedings «  He  objected,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  the  House  giving  such  a 
pledge  as  this  at  present  He  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  Repeal  agitation,  he  did  not 
l)elong  to  the  Repeal  Association,  he  had 
hitherto  abstained  from  joining  it ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  must  protest  against 
living  any  pledge,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  he  think  it  proper  to  advo- 
i^te  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.     For  he  felt 
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diisj  ibftt  nnleas  the  Union  was  to  be  carried 
oQt  in  an  effectiTe  manner,  90  aa  that  Ire- 
land should  receive  full  justice  in  every 
ntpcict  as  weU  as  England,  the  Union 
ought  to  be  repealed.  If  such  laws  as  the 
hSti  Anns  Bill  were  to  characterise  impe- 
fial  legislation  for  Ireland,  if  Ireland  were 
usiforaily  to  be  denied  equal  rights,  and 
cqnal  justice,  her  people  were  fully  war- 
fsuited  in  demamuoe  the  Repod  of  the 
Union,  and  the  Kepe^  of  the  Union  ought 
to  be  granted  them.  The  House  had  often 
before  entered  into  pledges  expressive  of 
its  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  had  com- 
bined thoee  pledges  with  declarations  of 
iihax  anxious  desire  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  to  raise  the  Irish  people 
to  an  equality  with  the  English  people,  but 
tbew  pledees  had  uniformly  been  broken, 
and  iaith  had  not  been  kept  with  Irehind. 
The  pledge  was  here  asain  proposed,  ac- 
eompanicd  by  a  simOar  declaration,  but  he, 
for  one,  would  be  no  party  to  the  pledge, 
ondl  he  saw  some  practical  steps  taken  to- 
waids  realising  the  promise  to  do  justice  to 
Ids  countiy.  He  conceived  that  those  who 
were  desirous  of  asserting  the  rights  of 
Iidand  should  be  very  cautious  how  they 
adopted  any  such  pledge  as  this.  The 
Union  bad  hitherto  been  maintained  in  a 
asanncr  which  inflicted  the  fi;reatest  wron^ 
on  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  had  been  said 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  Ireland 
;  the  Government,  he  considered  that 
had  been  a  conspiracy  elsewhere 
^  jt  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  would, 
however,  abstain  from  entering  on  any 
part  of  the  subject  at  present,  and  with  the 
view  of  keeping  dear  in  that  House  of  any 
JechiTmtion  of  opinion,  which  might  have 
any  influence  upon  the  pending  trials— > 
which  most  assuredly  such  a  pledge  as  that 
proposed  would  have— he  should  move  the 
aoModment  he  had  mentioned.  He  would 
ascrely  warn  the  Government  that  the 
steps  which  had  lately  been  taken  in  Ire- 
land, had  been  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
the  Repealers  and  the  power  of  the  Re- 
peal acitation  more  than  anything  that  had 
ever  tSkea  place  here.  Men  the  best  af- 
fected to  the  British  connection  were 
|2aced  in  such  a  pontion  that  they  really 
did  not  know  what  oourw  to  adopt.  He 
hinself  was  well  inclined  to  maintain  the 
eoDoection,  and  had  always  been  desirous 
of  maintaining  it,  but  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  maintain  it  any  longer  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  he,  as 
an  Irishman,  held  most  dear,  he  would 
liuow  the  connection  to  the  winds.  The 
VOL-WXII.    {SSI} 


hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  the 
omission  from  the  Address  of  the  foUow- 
ing  words  :-— 

"  We  humbly  thank  your  Majesty,  that  your 
Majesty,  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  was  graciously  pleased  to  declare 
to  us  your  firm  determination  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  Legislative  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  also  that  your  Ma- 
jesty expressed  at  the  same  time  your  Majes- 
ty's earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  Parlia- 
ment in  the  adoption  of  all  such  measures  as 
might  tend  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  to  develope  the  natural  resources 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  F,  French  would  suggest  that  the 
whole  paragraph  should  be  expunged,  or 
not  inserted  until  the  Government  had 
made  some  explicit  statement  as  to  what 
remedies  they  really  proposed  for  the  grie- 
vances of  Ireland. 

The  (yCannor  Don  concurred  in  think- 
ing that  at  the  present  moment  it  would 
be  extremely  injudicious  to  insist  upon 
the  House  coming  to  such  a  pledge  as 
this,  upon  a  subject  which  was  the  direct 
matter  of  important  judicial  proceedings 
now  pending.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject 
of  the  Union  had  already  been  so  expli- 
citly declared  in  former  sessions,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  renew  the  declaration, 
or  for  the  House  to  come  to  such  a  pledge 
as  this  at  the  present  moment.  It  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  an  explicit  decla- 
ration like  this,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, would  practically  amount  to  a 
declaration  that  the  proceedings  of  those 
whose  conduct  was  now  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  were  at  variance  with  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  Her  Majesty,  and  this  could 
not  but  have  an  effect  in  influencing  the 
jury;  on  this  account  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  be  very  chary  how  they 
adopted  any  such  expressions.  This  was 
not  an  occasion  for  discussing  the  policy 
of  repeal,  and  therefore,  he  would  merely 
observe  that,  when  a  more  fitting  time 
should  arrive,  he  conceived  the  subject 
itself  was  perfectly  open  for  discussion. 
As  had  been  observed  by  the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  London  last  year,  the  question  of 
repealing  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Union  was  only  an  act  of  Parliament,  was 
one  the  discussion  of  which  was  no  in- 
fringement of  the  constitution ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  part  of  the  constitution 
that  Parliament  and  people  should  have 
full  liberty  to  discuss  such  questions.  Thq 
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qaettion  agitated  in  Ireland  was  not  the ' 
•eparation  of  the  two  countries,  but  the 
restoration-  of  the  domestic  legislature,  as 
it  existed  before  the  Union. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  he  might  safely 
appeal  to  the  House,  whether  the  general 
tenour  of  this  Address  was  not  that  which 
carried  with  it  a  convincing  proof  that  it 
was  not  the  wish  of  the  Government,  in 
advising  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to 
influence,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  de- 
cision of  the  jury  on  the  trials  now  pend- 
ing. He  had  been  greatly  surprised, 
therefore,  at  hearing  the  objections  that 
had  been  taken  that  night,  and  the  more 
aOy  because  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  previous  evening,  many 
boa.  Gentlemen  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment had  admitted  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  concurring  in  the 
Address  which  had  been  proposchd.  On 
the  preceding  evening  some  Gentlemen 
had  certainly  proposed  amendments,  but 
they  were  on  altogether  different  points. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  himself 
proposed  one,  but  that  was  with  reference 
to  the  supplies,  the  hon.  Member  then 
finding  no  fault  at  all  with  that  portion  of 
the  Address  which  he  now  arraigned. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  also  moved 
an  amendment,  but  that,  too,  was  upon 
quite  a  different  subject.  The  noble  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  London,  and  the  noble 
Member  for  Tiverton  both  expressed  their 
entire  acquiescence  in  the  Address.  He 
must  really  look  upon  it  as  somewhat  fas- 
tidious criticism  to  suggest  that  this  refer- 
ence to  the  Union  could  in  any  way  or 
degree  prejudice  the  jury.  As  well  might 
it  be  argued  that  the  other  portion  of  the 
paragraph  which  expressed  Her  Majesty's 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  Parlia- 
ment in  the  adoption  of  measures  tending 
to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland,  was 
an  untimely  declaration  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  calculated  to  prejudice 
the  jury  in  favour  of  the  defence.  The 
Tcry  next  paragraph  expressly  recognised 

**  The  just  consideration  of  Her  Majesty,  in 
foibearing  from  observations  on  events  in  Ire* 
land,  in  respect  to  which  proceedings  are 
pending  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal." 

Nothing  could  be  leilt  '4^uivocal  than 
this  distinct  declaratiun  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty;  nothing  could  more  clearly 
show  how  great  was  the  desire  to  avoid 
any  interference  with  the  due  course  of 
the  law,  on  the  part  of  those  who  framed 
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the  Speech.  He  could  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Blewitt  said,  that  if  he  had  had 
time  on  the  preceding  evening  to  take 
the  various   paragraphs  of  the  Address 
into  his  consideration,  he  should  most 
assuredly  have  made  the  same  objection 
[hat  had  now  been  advanced.     He  re- 
garded the  introduction  of  the  words  in 
question  as  most  unconstitutional,  inde- 
corous, and  improper,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances.    He  had,  last  Session,  com- 
plained of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
having  made  use  of  Her  Majesty's  name  in 
an  unconstitutional  manner.     He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  now  com- 
mitted a  similar  impropriety  in  advising 
Her  Majesty  to  declare  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  who  were  dissatisfied  with   the 
existing  law,  that  she  will  not  have  that 
law  changed.     Now,  the  Crown,  though 
it  had  the  power  of  rejection,  had  by  no 
means  exclusively  the  power  of  initiation ; 
the  Crown  had  by  no  means  the  power  to 
tell  the  people  that  they  shall  not  agitate 
the  question,  whether  a  law  of  which  they 
disapprove,  ought  not  to  be  erased  from 
the  statute  book.    It  was  a  great  feature 
in  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  that  they  might  agitate 
against  a  law  with  which  they  are  dissatis- 
fied.   The  introduction  of  such  a  declara- 
tion as  this  would  not  only  unconstitu- 
tionally prejudice  the  pending  trials,  but 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  unduly  influ- 
encing the  question  when  it  should  be 
brought  forward  at  a  future  period.     Sup- 
pose the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were*  in  a 
similar  way,  to  declare  it  to  be  Her  Ma- 
jesty's determination  that  the  Corn-laws 
should  be  maintained  for  ever,  which  was 
just  the  same  thing  in  point  of  principle  ? 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
venture  upon  such  a  step  as  that;  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  would  create  such 
an  agitation  throughout  the  country,  as 
had  never  existed  here  since  we  were 
a  nation.    Why  then,  should  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  take  a  course  with  refer- 
ence to  Ireland  which  he  dared  not  take 
with  reference  to  England?      He  (Mr. 
Blewitt)    felt   deeply   on    this   subject; 
when  he  read  the  nistory  of  this  country, 
and  the  history  of  Ireland  as  connected 
with  this  country,  he  almost  blushed  at 
the  name  of  Englishman.     He  verily  be- 
lieved there  had  been  more  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  England  upon  Ireland  than  had 
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been  experienced  by  any  other  civilized 
nation  from  its  neighbour.  And  still, 
Session  after  Session  passed  away,  and  no 
effectual  attempt  was  made  to  do  justice 
to  that  most  unhappy  country.  What  a 
spectacle  was  that  presented  by  Ireland  ! 
Seven  millions  of  men  labouring  under 
the  most  oppressive  and  galling  grievances 
— grievances  which  he,  as  an  Englishman, 
could  see,  could  enter  thoroughly  into; 
were  he  an  Irishman,  he  really  could  not 
say  how  far  his  feelings  might  carry  him, 
witnessing  and  experiencing  such  mon- 
strous tyranny  and  injustice.  It  was  his 
misfortune,  most  certainly,  not  to  have 
met  with  much  favour  in  the  House ;  he 
knew  not  why.  He  could  only  say  that 
since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
that  House  he  had  alivays  in  private 
conducted  himself  towards  Members  with 
the  greatest  courtesy,  and  he  was  quite 
sore  he  did  not  deserve  the  want  of 
coartely  which  was  exhibited  towards  him. 
He  did  not  profess  to  be  gifted  with  any 
eloquence,  or  to  have  that  powei*  of  speech 
with  which  other  hon.  Members  were  en- 
dowed ;  but  this  he  could  say, — he  stu- 
died the  questions  which  were  brouirht 
before  the  House,  and  endeavoured  to 
understand  every  question  brought  before 
it ;  and  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  express 
bis  sentiments,  it  was  full  time  that  the 
Honse  should  tell  him  that  he  was  unwor- 
thy of  a  seat  there,  and  send  him  back  to 
his  constituents,  that  some  more  worthy 
person  might  be  elected  ih  his  stead.  He 
hoped,  in  future,  he  should  not  again  have 
occasion  to  make  any  such  complaint. 
He  should  conclude  with  stating  that  the 
motion  before  the  House  had  his  most 
cordial  approbation. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said, — As  the  qiicstion  of 
the  present  situation  of  Ireland  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  trials  now  taking  place,  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  respect- 
ing those  trials.  I  shall  proceed  from  that 
to  make  some  other  remarks.  I  am  about 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  a  person — a 
gentleman  who  bv  his  official  station  is  at 
the  head  of  the  law  in  that  country,  and 
who  is  now  conducting  those  prosecutions? 
1  shall  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  allusion  to  the  result  of  this  prose- 
cution, not  that  1  at  all  agree  in  that 
species  of  delicacy  (hat  has  been  thought 


to  be  right,  but  I  bow  to  the  general  feel- 
ing, however  I  may  differ  from  the  House 
on  that  point.  Still  1  have  a  feeling  of 
duty  respecting  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  which  forbids  me  to  be  silent  on 
the  present  occasion — which  commands 
me  to  exercise  the  right  I  now  possess, 
arid  which  I  now  exercise,  of  bringing  this 
question  before  the  House.  Sir,  if  there 
be  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
ought  to  distinguish  a  state  prosecution, 
which  is  a  painful  duty  at  best,  under- 
taken for  a  great  public  good — if  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  which  ought 
to  distinguish  such  a  prosecution,  it  is  a 
calm,  decorous,  sedate  and  considerate 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  those  who  con- 
duct it;  and  I  appeal  to  this  House — I 
appeal,  not  to  Ireland,  but  to  England,  to 
tell  us  if  that  calm,  sedate,  considerate, 
and  decorous  demeanour  hath  been  evi- 
denced by  the  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land ?  In  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
judges  of  the  land,  the  ministers  of  the 
law,  and  the  maintainers  of  peace,  there 
has  been  one  of  the  most  gross— (I  can 
use  no  harsher  words,  for  the  English  lan- 
guage does  not  supply  me  with  a  stronger) 
— a  more  gross  oreach  of  the  common 
decencies  of  his  station  could  not  be  com- 
mitted than  has  been  committed  by  the 
Attorney- general  for  Ireland.  It  is  a 
breach  of  the  law  in  the  first  place,  and  a 
breach  of  the  law,  too,  at  the  time  that 
the  Attorney-general  was  indicting,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Crown,  '*  a  great 
criminal,"  as  he  says,  *'  for  bringing  into 
danger  the  peace  of  the  country  ;'*  and  one 
of  the  first  things  he  does,  as  an  example 
to  those  that  he  is  thus  bringing  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  country,  is  to  commit 
so  gross  a  breach  of  the  law  which  he  was 
vindicating  that  he  ought  at  the  moment 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  judges  of 
the'  land.  The  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land is  at  this  moment.  Sir,  liable  to  an 
indictment.  I  hope  he  will  be  subjected 
to  it ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  his 
answer  will  be.  I  see  before  me  an  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I 
appeal  on  the  present  occasion— 1  speak 
of  him  as  my  learned  friend,  with  pride, 
and  I  hope  no  gentleman  from  Ireland 
will  take  offence — I  speak  of  him  with 
pride  when  I  say  the  Attorney-General  for 
England— I  appeal  to  him  who  is  a  man  of 
long  experience,  who  has  set  a  bright 
example  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
country,  not  simply  of  a  sedate  and  de<- 
G2 
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eoroas,    bat  of  a  kindliness  of  manner 
which  did  more  to  conciliate  the  very  cri- 
minal he  has    prosecuted   than  even  his 
attempts  to  vindicate  the  law— I  appeal 
to  him,  to  confirm  my  statement.     What 
a  contrast  there  is  between  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney-general  and 
the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland  !    The 
Attorney-general  for  England  has  gone 
down  to  vindicate  the  law  as  the  harbinger 
of  peace,  while  the  petulant  lawyer,  the 
Attorney- general   for   Ireland  has  added 
fuel  to  the  flame,   and  has  done  all  he 
could  to  instigate  confusion  and  discord 
in  that  unhappy  land.     He  has  been  a 
torch,  instead  of  a  calm  and  sedate  vindi- 
cator of  the  laws  of  his  country.     I  will 
not  speak  of  the  judges,  who  were  exceed- 
ingly remiss  in  doing  their  duty.     They 
were  filled  with  a  consideration  for  that 
oflicer,  which  ought  to   have  been  over- 
borne by  their  consideration  of  the  law, 
and  order,   and  propriety.      They  ought 
not  to  have  allowed  the  interference  of 
any  man  on  that  occasion  to  give  advice. 
Their  own  breast  ought  to  have  suggested 
to  them  to  do  that  which  the  law  required 
them  to  do — to  commit  him,  and  thus  to 
have  shown  an  example  to  those  who 
should  thus  break  the  law.     I  ask,  what 
will  be  the  influence  of  thia  example  upon 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland  ?    There  is 
not  a  man  now.  Sir,  that  can  speak  upon 
this  subject  in  any  other  than  terms  of  the 
greatest  disgust.     What  nice  sensibility 
has  been  shown  by  that  gentleman  in  set- 
ting an  example  to  call  out  any  man  who 
chooses  to  make  an  efiective   speech  on 
behalf  of  his  client !     I  am  not  sure  that 
the  practice  may  not  extend  further.  Why 
not  call  out  the  jury  ?  and  I  don't  know 
either'that  thejudgesareexempt.  [i4  latfgA.] 
It  may  well  create  a  laugh.;  but  what  I 
want  to  introduce  into  Ireland  is  what  I 
should  consider  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  result  from  the  Union  of  England 
and  Ireland,—  I  mean  that  conduct  which 
distinguishes  the  great  tribunals  of  this 
land,  that  absence  of  all  emotion,  where 
the  judges  are  as  impassible  as  if  they 
were  without  emotion,  acting  with  such 
calmness  and  decorum  that  they  command 
the  veneration  even  of  the  criminal.    Can 
any  man  for  an  instant  believe,  now  after 
justice  has  been  disregarded  by  this  man 
— who,  as  I  said  last  year,  was  unfit  to  be 
in  the  position  which  he  occupies,  and 
who  has  now  proved  himself  to  be  totally 
unworthy  of  his  office — that  he  will  be 


retained  in  his  position  as  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  ?  I  say, 
Sir,  as  soon  as  the  messenger  can  carry  it 
to  that  country,  that  the  law  should  be 
vindicated,  that  justice  and  decency  should 
be  satisfied,  by  the  instant  and  ignomin- 
ious dismissal  of  that  most  unworthy  officer. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  spoken  out  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  I  have  applied  epithets  to  him 
which  I  think  are  fully  deserved,  and  I 
have  no  sort  of  fear  that  I  shall  be  called 
upon  to  apologise  or  name  a  friend.  If 
there  be  one  thing  which  adds  to  this 
matter  a  disgrace  beyond  the  committal 
of  the  oflence,  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  sought  to  be  defended.  The  Attor- 
ney-general for  Ireland,  having  so  far 
forgotten  his  position  as  to  challenge  a 
barrister  in  court,  being  called  upon  to 
explain  what  he  meant,  answered  his  op- 
ponent, who  had  spoken  to  him  in  the 
language  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  and  told  him  to  make  an  affi- 
davit. That  was  mixing  up  the  court  of 
honour  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  a  queer  way.  But,  for  a  moment,  Sir, 
let  us  forget  all  the  ludicrous  points  of 
this  afiair  —  unfortunately  there  is  but  a 
step  from  that  which  is  the  most  fearfully 
mischievous  to  the  ludicrous  —let  us,  how- 
ever, for  an  instant  forget  the  ludicrous 
part  of  the  exhibition,  and  I  most  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  he 
respects  the  peace  of  Ireland,  as  he  hath 
regard  for  the  great  principles  of  the 
Union,  as  he  respects  the  peace,  the  ho- 
nour, and  everything  that  is  dear  to  that 
country  and  to  this — let  us  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  is  he  ready  to  vindicate  the 
law  upon  this  occasion  ? 

Sir  R.  PeeL — Sir,  I  regret  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  his  sense  of  public  duty 
to  make  the  observations  which  he  has 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
general  for  Ireland.  I  am  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  which  I  laid  down  last 
night,  and  I  will  not,  by  any  observations, 
or  any  comment  which  may  be  made  upon 
matters  immediately  connected  with  the 
trials  now  pending  in  Ireland,  be  led  into 
discussion  upon  that  point.  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  defer  implicitly  to  the  rule 
which  has  been  laid  down  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  to  avoid,  even  upon 
collateral  topics,  any  observation  which 
can  have  a  bearing  upon  that  matter.  I 
must  say,  that  I  think  the  comments  of 
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the  hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman  opon  the 
conduct  of  the  Attorne^-g^Deral  are  much 
more  severe  and  censorious  than  the  occa- 
aion  requires.  The  act  to  which  he  refers 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  justify;  the 
principles  for  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
contends  as  to  the  rule  of  conduct  which 
should  influence  those  who  are  conducting 
•  f^eat  public  trial — the  justice  of  those 
jKinciples  1  cannot  deny.  I  think  it  of 
iba  greatest  public  importance,  that  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  all  irritstion  and 
all  exhibitions  of  temper ;  but  I  can  state 
with  truth,  that  a  very  few  hours  before 
the  Attorney- general  was  betrayed  by 
irritation  into  the  act  to  which  the  hon. 
nod  learned  Gentleman  referred,  he  did 
express  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  just  been  laid  down, 
and  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  did  give  his 
moat  positive  assurance  that  no  provoca- 
tion that  could  be  offered  should  induce 
him  to  make  such  an  exhibition.  We, 
who  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  full  particulars  of  the  case,  are  called 
opon  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland. 
That  he  was  betrayed  uufortunately  by 
momentary  irritation  into  the  act  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  I  cannot 
doobtt  and,  as  1  said  before,  it  is  iropos- 
aible  entirely  to  vindicate  such  an  act; 
bat  at  the  same  time  let  us  make  allow. 
aoce  for  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed, 
let  us  in  justice  to  him  remember  the 
infirmities  of  our  own  tempers,  and  not 
be  led  in  the  absence  of  the  full  facts  to 
pronoance  a  decisive  and  peremptory 
jodgment.  That  at  any  rate  the  act  of 
the  Attorney-general  was  not  a  deliberate 
mc%t  I  think  must  be  admitted ;  there  was 
DO  retiring  from  the  court,  and  writing  the 
diallenge  after ^ome  consideration,  but  by 
a  strong  provocatk>n  he  appears  to  have 
been  suddenly  betrayed  into  this  act. 
This  it  was,  I  presume,  that  led  the  At- 
toraej*general  to  make  what  was  tanta- 
moQDt  to  a  challenge.  The  court  took  it 
op;  the  Attorney* general  expressed  his 
regret  for  the  act ;  his  conduct  was  noticed 
by  the  judges  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
been  Tery  painful  to  him ;  and  he  must 
hove  been  grieved  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties io  that  court,  and  by  the  court  itself 
being  witnesses  of  the  transaction  and  ex- 
pftssing  their  condemnation  of  the  act. 
The  Attoroey-general  asked  permission  to 


withdraw  the  offensive  letter  which  he  bad 
hastily  written,  and  expressed  great  re* 
gret  for  having  been  betrayed  by  sudden 
emotion  into  the  step  which  he  had 
adopted.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  facts 
of  the  case.  As  to  the  question  whether 
Her  Msjesty's  Ministers  have'  taken  such 
notice  of  the  act  as  shall  cause  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland, 
I  say  at  once,  and  most  distinctly,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  taken 
such  a  step,  and  do  not  contemplate  it. 

Mr.  Wyse  said,  he  had  heard  with  much 
surprise  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  had  commenced,  by  ex- 
pressing his  determination  in  conformity 
with  the  reserve  maintained  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  his  own  pledges  of 
silence  on  the  same  questions,  not  to  enter 
into  any  discussion,  which  could  bear 
upon  the  trials  now  pending  in  Ireland, 
and  yet  in  the  very  next  sentence,  when 
it  was  expected  he  would  have  deferred 
all  farther  consideration  of  the  question 
to  some  future  opportunity,  he  was  be- 
trayed into  an  ample  defence  of  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  Attorney-general.  How 
far  this  was  consistent,  he  would  not  say, 
but  if  the  debate  were  now  to  be  continued 
he  must  blame  himself  for  its  continuance. 
The  observations  which  had  hitherto  been 
made  referred  to  one  point  principally  of 
the  transaction,  the  utter  impropriety  of 
the  Attorney-generars  conveying  a  chal- 
lenge to  an  opposite  counsel  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  there  was  another  light  in 
which  it  was  to  be  regarded,  the  effect 
which  it  had,  or  might  have  had,  on  the 
case  of  his  clienL  It  appeared  from  the 
best  authorities,  that  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's 
observations  were  in  unison  with  the  gene- 
ral instructions  he  had  received,  and  did 
not  exceed  what  he  deemed  necessary  for 
the  line  of  defence  which  was  required  for 
the  cause  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted. To  establish  by  admitting  for  a 
moment  such  conduct  anything  like  a 
precedent  for  interfering  with  the  right  of 
free  speech  in  defence  of  a  client,  would 
necessarily  produce  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  It  would  limit  the  means 
of  protection  against  charges,  which  might 
be  the  most  unfounded,  to  a  narrow  circle, 
and  expose  the  accused  to  the  most  cruel 
disadvantage.  But  there  was  a  still  more 
important  result,  not  affecting  the  fortunes 
of  the  individual  ooly,  but  those  of  the 
whole  country,  which  must  naturally  foU 
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low  from  this  proceeding.  The  object  of 
all  tribunals,  of  every  court  and  minister 
of  justice,  was,  it  was  to  be  presumeflt 
to  vindicate  the  laws,  to  impress  the 
public  with  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
partiality, the  calmness  with  which  they 
were  administered.  It  was  especially 
set  forth  as  the  great  end  of  these 
very  trials.  He  fully  concurred,  in  the 
importance  of  this  impression;  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  that  the 
people  should  be  assured,  that  everything 
was  conducted  with  a  view  only  to  the 
great  ends  of  justice.  But  how  was  this 
evinced?  Here  was  the  prosecutor  not 
only  giving  himself  an  instance  of  a  di- 
rectly opposite  conduct,  but  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  hardly  less  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  judges  are  found  to 
pass  over  and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
is  found  to  extenuate  such  conduct. 
He  was  willing  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  natural  infirmity  of  temper,  he 
could  easily  conceive  how  a  disposition 
at  all  irritable  like  that  of  the  Attorney- 
general,  with  the  anxiety  which  he  must 
of  course  have  experienced  at  every  step 
of  these  proceedings,  deeply  impressed 
with  their  magnitude  and  consequences, 
affecting  not  only  himself  personally,  but 
what  be  would  not  refuse  him  the  credit  of 
his  believing,  that  he  felt  equally  affecting 
the  greatest  interests  of  the  country,  he 
could  easily  conceive  how  such  a  dispo- 
sition, especially  after  the  severe  test  to 
which  it  had  been  previously  put  by  the 
biting  sarcasm  and  searching  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Sheil|  might  be  easily  betrayed  in 
such  a  moment,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, into  language  and  demeanour 
to  which  men  of  cooler  temperaments  could 
never  be  provoked ;  but  this,  though  an 
apology  for  the  man,  was  none  whatever 
for  the  Attorney-general;  he  must  add 
that  the  slightest  consideration  of  the 
solemn  nature  of  the  duties  he  had  in 
hand,  should  have  at  least  led  him  to  no- 
tify to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  before  lie  resorted 
to  his  ultima  ratio  of  arms,  the  meaning 
which  he  attached  to  his  expressions,  and 
have  requested  an  explanation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  court ;  or  should  this  have 
appeared  objectionable,  another  course 
was  open  to  him,  he  might  have  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  re- 
lied upon  its  judgment  for  decision  in  the 
matter.  This  would  have  been  the  ob- 
vious course  pointed  out  by  his  position 


and  functions,  and  the  very  serious  respon- 
sibilities with  which  he  was  intrusted. 
Neither  of  these  two  courses  the  Auorney« 
general  thought  proper  to  adopt ;  but  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  justice  itself,  almost 
in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  exercise  of  his  high  duties^ 
when  the  absence  of  all  passion  was  most 
to  be  wished  for  and  most  to  be  demanded, 
he  sends  a  challenge  to  whom  ?  to  the  coun- 
sel of  one  of  the  traversers  whom  he  was 
prosecuting,  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ! — he  could 
not  but  say,  with  such  facts  before  him, 
with  every  admission  he  had  already  made, 
that  so  extreme  a  step  at  such  a  moment, 
and  in  such  a  capacity,  was  an  act  of  the 
grossest  possible  official  misconduct,  and 
such  as  not  even  Her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment could  seriously  think  of  vindicating. 
But  he  would  not  at  this  moment  pursue 
the  question  further.  He  wished,  that 
nothing  should  interfere  with  the  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  the  jury:  it 
should  not  be  said,  of  this  side  of  the 
House  at  least,  that  they  did  any  thing 
which  could  prevent  their  decision,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  from  coming  as  calmly 
and  coolly  as  possible  before  the  public. 
Whenever  he  (Mr.  Wyse)  had  deviated 
from  this  rule,  he  did  so  on  the  strongest 
provocation.  The  proceedings  which 
marked  the  selection  of  the  jury,  and  to 
which  he  would  not  for  the  present  more 
particularly  advert,  were  such  as  called  for 
in  his  mind,  the  sharpest  and  most  imme- 
diate reprehension.  He  thought  it  his 
duty,  to  resent  in  terms  the  strongest  and 
most  indignant  he  could  use,  the  insult 
and  injury  offered  to  the  whole  religious 
persuasion  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  member.  He  would  have  despised 
himself,  and  others  would  have  a  right  to 
despise  him  as  base,  pusillanimous,  un- 
worthy of  the  liberties  w||ich  he  main- 
tained he  had  a  right  to  enjoy,  had  he 
acted  otherwise.  But  this  was  a  circum- 
stance of  peculiar  moment,  calculated  to 
have  the  deepest  and  most  sinister  influ- 
ence on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
whole  Catholic  community  of  Ireland. 
Discussion  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  in 
this  House,  at  this  period  of  the  Session, 
or  rather  in  the  present  position  of  the 
trials,  was  a  totally  different  question.  It 
could  not  but  tend  in  one  way  or  other  to 
affect  the  opinions  of  the  jury,  and  give  a 
bias  from  which  they  ought  to  be  kept,  at 
much  as  possible,  exempt    He  was  not, 
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as  the  House  was  aware,  a  lepealer  him- 
self: be  bad  given  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary both  in  and  oot  of  Parliament,  to 
which  be  sbonld  not  then  reenr  :  he  had 
lately  been  called  on  to  declare  whether 
he  would  join  the  Aisociation  or  not,  and 
had  found  himself  compelled  byconsci- 
enttoos  convictions,  respectfully  but  ex- 
plicitly, to  decline  the  proposition ;  he 
candidly,  and  openly  made  this  declara- 
tion  to  his  constituents,  but  he  felt  it  not 
less  his  duty  to  declare  as  candidly  and 
openly  to  that  House,  that  the  reason  why 
he  had  not  complied  with  the  requisition, 
was  the  belief  which  he  still,  amidst  so 
many  disappointments,  continued,  he 
hoped  not  erroneously,  to  nourish,  that 
intermediate  measures  for  the  redress  of 
the  many  grievances  under  which  his 
country  laboured,  might  still  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  render  such  an  extreme  course 
unnecessary :  he  still  had  hopes,  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  awaken  for  its 
own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland, 
and  apply  before  it  were  too  late,  remedies 
to  existing  evils,  and  until  these  hopes 
were  exhausted,  until  no  prospects  of 
justice,  could  be  farther  entertained  from 
their  fears,  or  good  sense,  be  was  not 
disposed  to  recur  to  ulterior  measures. 
This  however,  mainly  depended  upon  this 
country  and  this  legislature :  they  were  to 
say,  by  their  deeds,  (for  words  had  little 
value)  whether  these  hopes  which  he  in 
common  with  an  influential  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  still  persisted  in  retain- 
mg,  were  to  be  justified  or  frustrated: 
they  were  to  say,  whether  the  Repeal  agi- 
tation was  to  be  suppressed,  in  the  only 
efiectnal  manner  in  which  it  could  be 
suppressed,  by  perfect  equality  and 
thorough  identification  in  all  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  benefits,  of  the  two  countries, 
or  by  infatuat^  perseverance  in  the  oppo- 
site course,  whether  new  partizans,  from 
ranks  now  hostile  or  neutral,  should  not 
be  compelled  every  day  to  flock  to  its 
standaras.  In  a  word,  on  this  country, 
and  its  Government  it  depended,  whether 
it  should  be  the  question  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  nation.  He  had  thus  far  no- 
ticed the  subject,  but  he  should  not  be 
betrayed  farther :  indeed  he  could  have 
wished  it  had  not  appeared  in  the  Speech 
at  all. — It  was  true  its  mention  was 
attempted  to  be  rendered  palatable  by 
some  accompanying  phrases  on  '*  the 
social  improvement  of  Ireland.** — He  pre- 
sumed that  under  such  terms,  not  only 


social  in  its  usual  limited  sense,  but  polifical 
amelioration  was  intended  to  be  iocludedy 
for  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  in 
Ireland,  or  indeed  in  any  country,  much 
social  improvement,  where  a  good  and 
stable  state  of  political  relations  had  not 
previously  been  established.  C!ould  he 
believe  that  the  words  were  intended 
merely  to  apply  to  the  drainage  of  bogs, 
the  extension  of  canals,  the  opening  or 
bettering  of  lines  of  road,  the  reduction 
of  burthens  on  industry  and  commerce, 
or  even  to  a  wiser  and  juster  legis- 
lation for  the  peasantry,  in  a  word,  to 
those  measures  only  which  conduce  to  the 
more  material  interests  of  the  people,  he 
(Mr.  Wyse)  for  one  should  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  such  ameliorations,  and  if  the 
declaration  of  maintaining  inviolate  the 
Union,  were  not  intended  to  be  followed 
up  by  any  other — by  no  measures  of  re- 
dress for  religious  and  political  grievance — 
he  most  assuredly  would  never  give  his 
assent  to  any  recognition  of  such  a  decla- 
ration. He  looked  for  a  pledge,  that  the 
House  would,  without  further  loss  of  time, 
set  seriously  to  work,  not  merely  to  const* 
der  the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  but  to  con- 
sider it  with  a  firm  determination  to  carry 
into  action  every  measure  of  improvement 
be  it  for  her  political  or  social  condition, 
with  a  frank  and  honest  promptitude :  if 
such  were  given,  and  redeemed,  not  in  a 
jealous,  but  in  a  wue  and  liberal  spirit, 
there  might  be  some  grounds  for  proposing 
with  it  such  a  declaration  in  the  Address. 
But  if  this  were  to  be  omitted  or  dis- 
guised, if  the  clause  were  to  come  nakedly 
before  them,  with  no  such  intention  de- 
clared or  implied,  if  all  improvement  con- 
templated were  to  be  reduced  to  projects, 
good  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  miserably 
short  of  the  wants  or  demands,  the  right- 
ful demands  of  the  country  —  he  for  one, 
did  not  see  how  any  liberal  Irishman,  be 
he  Repealer  or  not,  could  possibly  vote 
for  such  a  proposition.  He  should  not 
pursue  the  subject  farther,  at  the  present 
moment,  but  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
of  expressing  more  amply  his  opinions  on 
a  future  and  more  appropriate  occasion. 

Lord  Eliot  said  he  should  feel  that  he 
was  wanting  in  his  duty  to  an  absent  friend 
and  colleague,  if  he  did  not  address  a  few 
words  to  the  House  on  this  occasion.  He 
had  been  associated  with  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months,  and  he  could  truly  say  that  a  more 
honourable,  a  more  uprighty  or  a  moro 
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kinfl  hearted  man  did  not  exist.  Let  it  be 
recollected  that  the  first  act  of  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  after  he  had  as- 
sumed his  official  functions,  was  to  accept 
the  apology  of  the  editors  of  some  news- 
papers who  had  been  convicted  of  an  atro- 
cious libel — he  would  not  use  so  strong  a 
word  as  atrocious — but  had  been  convicted 
of  a  libel  upon  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Ireland.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  administer  his 
functions  in  the  mildest  and  most  forbear- 
ing manner,  and  after  the  testimony  which 
had  been  so  fairly  and  candidly  given  in 
his  favour  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford,  he  was  sure  the  House  would  feel 
that  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between 
a  momentary  act  of  indiscretion  and  a 
series  of  han^  or  overbearing  conduct.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  put  rather 
a  fal^  colour  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  prosecution  had  been  conducted.  He 
had  not  been  present,  but  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  every  day  persons  who 
attended  in  the  court,  and  they  unani- 
mously concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Attorney-general  had  shown  exemplary 
patience  and  forbearance  under  circum- 
stances of  great  excitement  and  provoca- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  been  betrayed  into  the 
exhibition  of  any  ill  temper  on  any  one 
occasion,  except  the  particular  one  in  ques. 
tion ;  and  he  was  sure  that  if  any  instan- 
ces of  the  kind  had  occurred,  there  would 
not  be  wanting  people  who  would  take 
advantage  of  them  to  denounce  him  as  un- 
deserving of  the  situation  he  occupied. 
He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  these 
few  words.  He  did  not  presume  to  do 
more  than  to  say  that  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
whose  conduct  was  now  so  unsparingly 
condemned,  was  incapable,  in  hia  cooler 
moments  of  reflection,  of  doing  any  act 
that  could  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  court,  but  he  believed 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
thought  that  base  and  selfish  motives  had 
been  attributed  to  him,  and  that  it  was 
under  that  impression  he  had  yielded  to 
that  infirmity  of  temper  upon  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
bestowed  so  many  strictures. 

Mr.  Wyse  said  the  noble  Lord  must 
have  misunderstood  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  remarks.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  could  acquit  the  Attorney-general 
of  gross  impropriety  and  misconduct  in  the 
course  he  had  adopted.  Far  from  it.  He 
(the  AttQmey.geQei:al  xnighti  no  doubt. 
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have  been  afiected  by  irritability  of  temper, 
and  he  (Mr.  Wyse)  was  willing  to  make 
allowance  for  that  infirmity,  but  still  he 
said  that  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
general  was  such  as  no  officer  of  the  Crown 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  under  any 
circumstances,  especially  of  that  particular 
trial,  where  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  greatest  calmness  of  temper, 
unswerving  impartiality,  and  propriety  of 
demeanour  should  accompany  everything 
he  said  and  did. 

Lord  Eliot  said  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
spoken  with  so  much  candour  and  fairness, 
that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  misrepre- 
sent his  argument.  He  understood  him  to 
have  said  that  he  had  himself  been  present 
at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan — that  he  considered  the  obser- 
vations made  by  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  be  such  as  exacted  the  obser- 
vance of  the  greatest  forbearance  and  good 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-general, 
and  that  it  was  only  on  this  one  occasion 
that  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
deviated  from  his  proper  course. 

Captain  Bemal  did  not  think,  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
so  much  as  maintained  the  case  which 
had  been  made  out  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who 
had  pursued  the  same  course  that  he  pur- 
sued upon  other  occasions  —  viz.,  that 
whilst  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
abstractedly,  he  attempted  to  throw  a 
mantle  over  the  feelings  of  the  lost  At- 
torney-general for  Ireland.  He  (Captain 
Bernai)  altogether  denied,  that  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland, 
in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end, 
— he  had  manifested  a  regard  for  decorum, 
common  sense,  or  propriety.  The  noble 
Lord  had  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  the 
bar  of  Ireland.  He  (Captain  Bernai) 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  many  members  of 
that  bar,  and,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  was  but  one  sentiment 
felt  by  all  parties  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Attorney-general,  and  be  was, 
by  friends,  as  well  as  foes,  pronounced  to 
be  totally  unfit  for  the  situation  he  occu- 
pied. He  (Captain  Bernai)  fully  adopted 
the  language  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath.  If  he  were  disposed 
to  go  back  to  former  times  for  proofs  of 
the  unfitness  of  the  Attorney-general  for 
such  ao  officci  it  was  only  necessary  to 
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refer  to  1837,  when  he  declared  that  the 
Honan  Catholics  had  no  veneration  for 
the  taoctity  of  an  oath,  and  yet  in  the 
teeth  of  that  declaration ^  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  appointed  him  to  occupy  his  pre- 
ieot  o£Bce,  heing  at  the  same  time  so  litlle 
satis6ed  of  his  fitness,  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  give  him  a  caution  to  be  temperate. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  promised,  like  a  good  boy,  never  to 
do  so  again.  He  had  given  an  assurance 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  not  more  than 
twelve  hours  before,  that  he  would  not 
lose  his  temper,  and  yet,  within  twelve 
bours  afterwards,  he  outraged  the  majesty 
of  justice,  and  insulted  the  law.  He  would 
ask  the  House,  and  from  the  House  he 
would  appeal  to  the  country,  whether  the 
miserable  defence,  the  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  set  up  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  was  satisfactory.  If 
the  law  was  not  to  be  vindicated  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  law,  what  vanity  it 
was  to  come  down  to  that  House,  and 
talk  of  the  social  advancement  of  Ireland  ! 
He  called  for  an  assertion  of  this  principle 
without  regard  to  what  was  past,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  forced  attempt  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  throw  his 
mantle  around  the  lost  fame  of  the  Attor- 
ney-general for  Ireland.  This  question 
was  totally  independent  of  the  great 
events  that  were  taking  place  in  Ire- 
land* The  conduct  of  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral was  wholly  independent  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  trials ;  and  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
propriety  of  at  once  dismissing  that  offi- 
cer from  his  situation ;  or,  if  not,  let  him 
conclude  the  prosecution,  and  then  receive 
bia  dismissal. 

Lord  Stanley :  The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
complained  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  for 
bavingy  what  he  calls,  set  up  a  case  and 
thrown  a  mantle  of  protection  over  the 
conduct  of  the  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land. If  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  inter- 
posed, in  any  degree,  to  shelter  an  absent 
officer  from  an  attack  couched  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  founded  upon  facts  which, 
undoubtedly,  are  notorious,  but  upon  news- 
paper reports  only,  I  do  not  think  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is  fairly  subject  to  the 
censure  which  is  sought  to  be  cast  upon 
him  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down ;  and  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  more 
worthy  course,  on  behalf  of  those  who  do 
not  press  forward  exaggerating  accusations 
agamst  an  absent  man,  while  they  do  not 


vindicate  the  specific  acts  which  are  the 
subjects  of  discussion,  to  consider  the  infir- 
mities to  which  it  is  not  the  fate  of  the  At- 
torney-general of  Ireland  alone  to  be  liable. 
I  have  ustened  with  great  pain  to  the  able 
but,  I  must  say,  needlessly  bitter  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath; 
and  I  have  listened  with  pleasure,  if  plea- 
sure can  be  derived  from  the  discussion  of 
such  a  subject,  to  the  more  tender,  more 
candid  language,  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford.  And  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  did  not,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  stated,  concur  in  the 
abstract  with  the  language  or  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath ;  but  I  do  think  that  abstractedly  and 
practically  there  is  little  or  no  difierence 
between  the  feelings  with  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  yiewed  the  case  and  the  feel, 
ings  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford.  None  of  us  pretend  to  vindi- 
cate the  unfortunate  conduct  of  the  Attor* 
ney-general  for  Ireland.  [Cheers.]  But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  cheers  that  senti- 
ment (Captain  Bemal)  may  be  free  from 
all  these  infirmities  of  temper.  He  may 
be  quite  serene  amidst,  I  do  not  say  one, 
but  a  succession  of  purposed,  continual, 
prepared,  bitter  personal  taunts.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  may  be  able  to  remain  unmoved 
under  such  circumstances;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying,  ^m  my  long  expe- 
rience in  this  House,  I  have  learned — I 
speak  it  honestly,  and  perhaps  with  pain- 
day  by  day,  how  difficult  it  is  to  sit  by  and 
hear  attacks  of  a  much  more  mitigated  cha- 
racter than  those  made  on  the  Attorney- 
general  of  Ireland,  and  not  feel  an  infir- 
mity which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
and  through  which  one  may  be  provoked, 
perhaps,  into  a  hasty  and  irritating  reply, 
afterwards  to  be  reflected  on  with  much 
regret.  Feeling  that  infirmity  mysdf,  I, 
at  least,  can  mfuce  allowances  for  tlie  infir« 
mity  of  others.  What  was  the  position  of 
the  Attorney-general?  It  was  not  that 
which  has  been  incorrectly  described  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  ; 
it  was  not  that  the  Government^  conscious 
of  the  infirmities  and  incompetency  of  this 
officer,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  caution 
him  against  being  led  into  any  irritation  or 
imprudence  in  consequence  of  any  provok- 
ing language  that  might  be  us^  towards 
him;  on  the  contrary,  only  a  day  before 
this  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  Govern- 
ment had  expressed  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  and 
well  merited  that  we  felt  greatly  satisfied 
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at  the  coolness  of  temper,  moderation,  and 
judgment,  which  he  had  di^ajed  in  con- 
doctiog  the  proceedings.  There  was  no 
caution  given  to  the  Attorney-general  for 
Ireland;  hut  the  Attorney-general  wrote  a 
few  hours  hefore  he  was  hetrayed  into  this 
act  of  indiscretion,  and  said, 

<'  I  see  that  day  hy  day  a  systematic  attempt 
is  made  to  drive  roe  into  some  act  of  indiscre* 
tioD,  which  may  be  injurious  to  myself  and  the 
caase  t  have  in  hnnd  ;  and  1  see  speaker  after 
speaker  attempting  to  fix  upon  me  some  per- 
sonal misconduct. 

I  am  stating  that  which  is  the  suhstanoe 
of  a  letter  received  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  but  a  few  hours  before 
we  got  notice  of  this  event,  and  in  which 
he  says,  that 

<'  Although  there  is  carried  6n  against  me, 
as  I  believe  this  systematic  attempt  to  provoke 
me  to  some  act  of  indiscretion,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  strictest  watch  over  my 
own  feelings,  and  not  to  compromise  my  cha^ 
racter  or  prejudice  the  proceedings  I  am  con- 
ducting." 

[^Cftccrs,!  Well,  the  hon.  and  learned 
GentlemantMr .  Roebuck)  cheers  that  state* 
ment.  But  with  all  these  strong  resolu- 
tions, the  provocation  was  too  mu<m  for  the 
Attomey>general.  I  do  not  conceal  my  re- 
gret at  the  fact,  but  I  put  it  forward  as  a 
real  and  decided  proof  that  there  was  no 
premeditated  intention  and  no  design  to 
outrage  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  commit  any  act  of  violence 
or  iiiducretion.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
cheered  just  now,  as  if  it  were  impossible 
that  the  Attorney-general's  idea  of  the 
course  pursued  could  have  any  foundation. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  corroboration 
of  that  view  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford.  That  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  told  you,  in  vindication  of  Mr. 
Fitz";ibbon, — of  whom  I  say  nothing,  and 
of  whose  speech  I  know  nothing,  except  by 
newspaper  reports, — that  those  expressions 
which  appear  to  have  given  so  mucm  offence 
to  the  Attorney-general  were  not  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  counsel  himself,  but  lan- 
guage which  had  been  put  into  his  mouth 
by  his  client  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  the 
argument.  That  was  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  heard  the  powerful 
speech  of  Mr.  Shell,  and  who  most  candidly 
and  fairiy  stated  how  difficult  it  would 
have  been  for  him  to  keep  his  temper  if 
made  the  subject  of  attack  in  eloquence  at 
once  brilliant  and  forcible,  bitter  and  severe, 
ftom   Mr.   Shell  against  the   Attorney- 


general.  Mr.  Wyse  spoke  of  a  preceding 
day.]  Precisely  so.  There  was  a  series  of 
attacks  continued  from  day  to  day  for 
several  days  upon  the  Attorney-general. 
[Mr.  fVyie  dissented.]  I  beg  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's pardon.  He  has  spoken  so  fairly  and 
candidly  that  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  mistake  or  misrepresent  him.  It  was 
the  first  day  upon  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man heard  the  speech  of  Mr.  Shell,  and  he 
said  how  difficult  he  should  have  felt  it  to 
keep  his  temper  if  made  the  subject  of  it 
The  counsel  who  followed  Mr.  Shell  was 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  before  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  concluded  his 
attack,  the  Attorney-general  fell  into  the 
trap  which  was  set  to  catch  him.  I  do  not 
say  that  as  any  vindication  of  his  error; 
but  I  state  aU  these  things  in  order  to 
follow  it  up  with  an  expression  of  earnest 
hope,  that  upon  such  information  as  we 
now  possess,  derived  from  the  intelligence 
contained  in  newspapers  only,  not  being 
judges  of  the  tone,  and  manner,  and  ges- 
ture which  might  have  accompanied  words 
which  may  read  as  if  harmless,  the  House 
will  not  condemn  in  so  sweeping  a  manner, 
and  in  the  unmitigated  terms  proposed  by 
the  hon.  and  learnt  Member  for  Bath,  an 
absent  officer  of  the  Crown,  who  has  been 
engaged,  and  is  engaged,  in  what  is  con- 
fesse^y  a  most  arduous  and  laborious  duty, 
and  who  is  confessedly  subjected  to  the 
greatest  provocation,  but  who,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  has  at  last  been  led  to  commit 
a  momentary  offence,  for  which  he  has 
already  expressed  his  deep  regret,  and  for 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  the  Government 
cannot  consider  him  wholly  bhuneless.  But 
I  know  what  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
in  such  a  case,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  made, 
even  although  it  was  an  indecent  and  unfit 
ebullition  of  temper.  I  know  allowance 
can  be  made  for  it  by  the  country ;  such 
allowance  as,  in  my  own  heart,  1  candidly 
feel  due  to  it  from  myself,  who  am  subject 
to  similar  infirmity,  and  I  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  show  the  same  in- 
dulgence, and  not  hastily  and  severely  con« 
demn  a  public  officer  who  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  answering  for  himself. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy  : — I  do  not  think 
the  protection  cast  over  the  Attorney- ge- 
neral for  Irelaud,  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government  haa 
been  much  improved  by  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord.  Although  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  affect  for 
a  moment  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the    Attorney-general,    as    being    con- 
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formable  to  that  propriety  of  demeanour 
which  ought  to  have  beeu  maintained  on 
80  solemn  an  occasion,  he  did  not  allow 
bimself  to  do  what  the  noble  Lord  has 
done, — to  condemn  that  conduct  by  an 
epithet  which  most  forcibly  and  fully  con- 
firms the  charge.  The  noble  Lord  has 
treated  it  as  an  indecent  act,  and  he  has 
conceded  the  entire  question  to  which  this 
side  of  the  House,  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  my  boo.  and  learned  Friend 
has  called  attention.  The  noble  Lord  has 
talked  of  infirmity  of  temper  being  pro- 
voked in  this  House,  during  the  heat  of 
debate,  and  he  has  thought  proper  to 
compare  that,  and  to  attempt  to  make 
that  parallel  to  the  solemn  proceedings 
of  a  court  of  justice.  Will  the  noble 
Lord  permit  me  to  say,  before  I  come  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case, 
and  to  that  particular  crisis  of  it  which  is 
under  discussion,  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  country  at  large 
will  look  upon  this  conduct  with  indul- 
gence, or  even  in  the  spirit  of  sufferance 
and  toleration?  But  I  venture  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  man  in  this  country,  be  he 
Whig,  or  be  he  Tory,  where  the  solemn 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  law  is 
regarded  as  the  best  safeguard  of  public 
liberty,  who,  whatever  his  complexion  of 
politics,  will  not  denounce  this  act  as  a 
splenetic  and  indecent  outrage,  desecrating 
the  temple  of  justice ;  an  act  which  would 
be  wrong  even  if  the  humblest  and  mean- 
est individual  were  upon  his  trial,  but 
which  is  eminently  so,  if  I  may  use  the 
tern,  when  an  entire  people  is  upon  a  mul- 
titudinous indictment  dragged  before  the 
bar.  How  has  the  Attorney-general  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  ?  Where  are 
the  grounds  for  attributing  to  him  that 
calmness  of  demeanour  and  kindness  of 
conduct  for  which  credit  has  been  given 
him  ?  Has  he  acted  in  that  spirit  which 
has  distinguished  all  the  state  prosecutions 
of  this  country?  I  will  appeal  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney-general 
for  England.  I  will  appeal  to  my  recol- 
lection of  him,  when  he  conducted  the 
prosecutions  against  the  Chartists  in  Lan- 
cashire. I  appeal  to  what  sixty-nine  men 
declared  at  the  termination  of  the  trials, 
whan  they  said  :-<- 

"Wbftlher  we  consider  the  judges,  the  At- 
toroey-general,  the  little  captioasness  opposed 
to  our  eager  expressions  of  want  of  knowledge 
of  fomss, — whether  we  look  upon  the  whole  of 
this  tria^  or  the  jadg^S;  or  the  counseli  or  the 


jury,  or  the  Attorney-general,  the  temper  and 
demeanour  of  the  whole  has  been  that  which 
teaches  us,  though  we  have  failed,  that  tie  law 
has  been  vindicated  with  temper,  forbearance, 
and  dignity/ 

I  am  happy  to  confirm  this  testimony, 
for  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence on  that  occasion.  Would  to  God 
the  sanie  demeanour  had  been  exemplified 
in  the  state  prosecutions  in  Ireland  I  What 
was  the  ^rst  act  of  the  Attorney^'general 
there?  He  refused,  by  certain  captious 
objections}  every  little  matter  that  would 
have  smoothed  the  way  to  make  the  de- 
fence with  fairness  and  legality.  What 
next  does  he  do  ?  He  turns  round  upon 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  when 
he  attempted  to  argue  the  question,  and 
asks  him — what  no  man  in  Westminster 
Hall  would  ask, — if  he  were  licensed? 
Then  he  stands  up  in  court,  and  pre- 
judges the  case  against  tl^e  accused,  and 
prejudices  them  in  the  minds  of  the  jury 
before  the  finding  of  the  bill,  by  stating 
that  he  is  prepared  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  monstrous  conspiracy.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  case  the  attention  of  the 
bar  in  Westminster  Hall  has  been  rivettad 
— that  hall,  in  which  no  such  example  of 
such  trials  and  such  state  prosecutions, 
has  arisen  in  our  times, — and  there  is  but 
one  opinion  upon  the  proceedings  there. 
I  was  born  an  Irishman,  though  I  am  an 
English  barrister,  and  I  retain  all  the  feel- 
ings of  an  Irishman,  and  I  felt  in  my 
secret  soul : — 

« — Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 

"  Et  dici  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  refelli." 

The  accuracy  of  the  English  system  has 
been  brought  in  opposition  to  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  Irish,  not  in  the  person  of  a 
humble  individual,  but  in  that  of  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney*general  for  Ireland, 
in  a  state  prosecution.  But  matters  have 
gone  even  still  further.  The  Attorney- ge- 
neral seems  to  have  had  a  warning  given 
to  him — a  caution  lest  he  should  make 
a  slip.  He  goes  on  for  a  while ;  the  pro« 
ceedings  for  the  prosecution  drag  their 
slow  length  along ;  then  comes  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dungarvan.  I  read  that  speech  with  at- 
tention, and  anything  more  calculated  to 
redeem  Irishmen  from  the  imputations 
cast  upon  them  by  the  Attorney-geoeral  I 
do  not  know.  It  withered  the  imputation 
of  the  Attorney-general  that  the  Irish  bar 
was  destitute  of  talent*    It  was  felt  in 
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Westminster-hall  that  there  was  but  one 
individual  at  the  Irish  bar  who  could  make 
such  an  imputation.  But  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  says  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  listen  to  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
counsel  for  the  defence.  Those  counsel 
acted  upon  the  instructions  of  their  clients, 
and  even  if  they  had  used  the  words,  why 
did  he  not  know  how  to  reserve  himself, 
at  gentlemen  do  where  offence  is  given, 
for  a  private  intimation  after  the  proceed- 
ings were  terminated  and  the  trial  at  an 
end  ?  He  chose  to  send  a  cartel  of  de- 
fiance upon  the  instant,  as  if  he  would  say, 
'*  Mark,  I  come  against  you  as  a  prose- 
cutor, but  I  come  against  you  also  to  de* 
mand  satisfaction  for  anything  that  may 
be  said  in  the  heat  of  argument  for  the 
defence."  For  that  act  alone  he  ought  to 
be  ignominiously  dismissed.  You  insti- 
tute these  proceedings  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  the  law  against  a  man  who,  as 
you  say,  has  himself  sinned  against  the 
law  as  never  man  sinned  before.  You 
have  the  whole  of  the  people  looking  on  : 
you  have,  as  has  been  said,  an  indictment 
againsjt  an  entire  people ;  and  upon  sucli 
an  occasion  when  you  have  concentrated 
upon  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ire- 
land not  only  the  feelings  of  this  country, 
but  have  drawn  towards  it  the  attention  of 
Europe  and  America  as  witnesses,  is  it  not 
a  reproach  to  the  law,  to  the  impartiality 
of  our  legal  tribunals,  and  to  the  judges 
of  the  land,  that  they  should  recall  Mr. 
O'Connell,  when  he  had  retired  upon  one 
occasion  into  the  library,  into  the  court, 
to  please  a  splenetic  Attorney-general,  and 
that  they  should  extract  from  all  the  tra- 
versers the  degrading  necessity  of  standing 
at  the  bar  as  felons,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  misdemeanants.  I  appeal  to 
the  Attorney-general  for  England,  would 
he  have  insisted  upon  such  a  proceeding  ? 
1  say  that  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland 
ought  to  have  left  the  administration  of 
the  law  fully  in  the  bands  of  the  judges, 
who  on  their  part  ought  to  have  committed 
the  Attorney-general,  to  prove  to  the  as- 
sembled people,  that  the  law  is  no  re* 
specter  of  persons,  and  that  rigid  and  stern 
impartiality  mark  its  administration.  I 
am  bound  to  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  of  Westminster-hall,  that  if 
impartiality  had  ruled  on  that  occasion, 
justice  would  have  been  vindicated  and  the 
roajestv  of  the  law  upheld.  That  has  not 
been  done.  Impartiality  being  the  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  Go?ernment|  it  is  now  its 


bounden  duty  to  vindicate  the  law,  by  at 
once  dismissing  this  public  officer. 

Sir  /.  Graham :  I  feel.  Sir,  after  what 
has  fallen  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  and 
my  noble  Friend,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
prolong  this  discussion ;  yet,  I  think  I  shall 
not  act  unworthily  nor  inconsistently  with 
my  duty,  if  I  very  shortly  express  my  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  observe,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  introduced  this  subject  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant  who  has  just 
sat  down  are,  as  Members  of  the  Bar,  na- 
turally most  anxious  to  watch  over  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  it  is  in  the 
sacred  name  of  justice  they  have  addressed 
the  House  on  this  occasion.  Now,  I  call 
upon  the  House  to  remember  what  is  the 
position  of  the  case  thus  brought  before  it, 
A  great  trial  is  pending ;  Her  Majesty, 
from  the  Throne,  has  announced  that  her 
love  of  justice  impartially  administered  ac- 
cording to  law  has  induced  her  to  forbear 
to  comment  upon  that  trial.  Notwith- 
standing the  heat  of  party  differences — vari- 
ous topics  having  been  commented  upon  in 
the  course  of  discussion  last  night,  and  not 
without  some  asperity,  it  was  agreed,  I 
thought,  upon  all  hands,  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  that  this  particulmr  topic  should,  at 
all  events,  be  postponsed  until  a  verdict 
should  have  been  pronounced  by  the  jury 
which  has  been  empanelled  to  try  this  in- 
dictment. Disregarding  the  example  of 
last  night,  in  the  name  of  justice  the  House 
is  called  to  discuss  this  evening  a  matter 
bearing  directly  upon  the  trials  now  going 
on.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  passed  a  glowing  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  speeches  of  the  counsel  for 
one  of  the  defendants.  Not  satisfied  with 
that,  he  commented  in  terms  of  praise 
upon  the  character  of  at  least  one  of  the 
accused  and,  with  severity  upon  the  trial 
itself;  and  I  think  I  heard  him  say,  in  the 
absence  of  the  party  he  assails,  without 
giving  my  right  hon.  Friend  an  opportu- 
nity to  defend  himself,  that  that  public 
officer  ought  to  he  visited  with  the  condem- 
nation of  the  House,  and  that  this  officer 
of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  ignominiously 
dismissed.  Now,  I  call  upon  the  gene- 
rosity and  justice  of  the  House  to  deal  with 
this  last  proposition.  In  a  short  time  these 
proceedings  will  have  terminated  and  this 
public  officer  will  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  speak  in  his  own  defence ;  at  present  he 
is  absent  from  his  place  and  cannot  be 
heard.  Is  it  not  just  to  wait  for  this  ?  As 
regards  puUic  opimoDi  my  right  hon.  Friend 
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daeisiODSthey  all  cheerfully  deferred.  Bat 
in  a  court  of  justice,  everything  depended 
upon  cooltieBS  of  temper  and  decoram  of 
|m>ceeding ;  and  if  a  Law-officer  of  the 
Crown  was  not  able  to  listen  to  anything 
which  might  be  urged  by  counsel  in  de- 
fence of  a  client  under  prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  the  Crown^  he  was  in  his 
opinion  the  most  un6t  person  who  could 
be  6zed  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
such  an  office.  And  if  there  was  ever  an 
occasion  when  anything  like  personal 
feeling  should  be  laid  aside  by  a  law 
officer^  it  was  this  very  proceeding  which 
was  now  going  on  in  Ireland.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork  that  from  the  6rst  of  these  proceed- 
ings there  had  been  a  great  want  of  temper 
aiKi  self-control  displayed  by  the  Crown- 
officers;  he  did  not  allude  merely  to 
details  of  pleadings,  but  to  other  points 
also,  and  which  all  bore  out  the  impres- 
sion that  unfair  advantage  was  sought  to 
be  taken  by  the  Government  in  these 
prosecutions,  an  impression  which  the 
Government  should  be  the  first  to  dis- 
claim. If  the  Attorney*  general  should 
appear  and  express  his  regret  at  what  had 
occurred,  he  was  sure  that  no  gentleman 
would  wish  to  carry  the  matter  any  further, 
bat  still  it  would  not  relieve  them  all  from 
the  painful  impression,  that  a  high  public 
officer  had  committed  an  act  of  great  in- 
discit^ttOn  in  the  execution  of  an  important 
public  duty;  an  indiscretion  which  no 
Member  of  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
felt  himself  justified  in  standing  up  to 
defend. 

Mr.  Wyse :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
by  way  of  explanation.  I  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  client  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
bad  given  him  instructions  to  use  vitupe- 
rative language,  or  language  applying  in  a 
personal  manner  to  the  Attorney-general ; 
what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  course 
he  pursued  with  reference  to  the  obser- 
vations he  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney-general 
was  in  unison  with  the  instructions  he 
had  received  from  his  client,  and  appeared 
to  be  necessary  to  his  defence :  and  I  said 
so  for  die  purpose  of  showing  the  inconve- 
nience that  would  arise  if  on  any  occasion 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  considering 
observations  directed  to  him  personally, 
sbonld  take  upon  himself  to  resort  to  mea* 
snrea  of  violence,  and  thus  interfere  with 
that  freedom  of  defence  to  which  the 
client  had  the  most  unquestionable  right. 


I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  any  remarks 
Ithought  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  position  in  which 
the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland  is  now 
placed,  and  the  excitement  produced  in 
his  mind,  I  was  far  from  implying,  or 
wishing  to  imply,  that  there  was  anything 
like  a  systematic  attempt  by  the  counsel 
for  the  traversers  to  create  such  a  state  of 
feeling,  or  any  thing  which  under  other 
circumstances,  and  on  other  minds,  ought 
to  have  produced  such  a  result. 

Mr.  Shaw  felt  extremely  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  ^  few  words  on  this  painful 
occasion,  which  indeed  he  should  not  have 
been  led  to  do,  except  that  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  had 
spoken  on  the  present  occasion,  had  de. 
fended  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland 
merely  as  an  official  colleague ;  whilst  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  had  known  him  from  the 
earliest  period  of  life,  as  a  private  and 
valued  friend.  With  respect  to  the  act 
itself,  with  which  his  right  hon.  aAd 
learned  Friend  was  charged,  it  must 
be  admitted  at  once  that  no  one  could 
defend  or  vindicate  it.  The  only  vindi- 
cation or  excuse  that  could  be  ofiPered 
for  it  was,  that  in  a  moment  of  strong 
irritation  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  been  betrayed  todoi  that  which 
all  who  heard  him  might  themselves,  under 
similar  circumstances,  fall  into  the  error 
of  doing  likewise,  and  t^hidb,  if  they  did 
it,  neither  themselves  nor  their  friends 
could  possibly  defend.  But  admitting 
this,  he  did  not  think  that  so  ungenerous 
and  unjustifiable  an  attack  had  ever  been 
made  by  any  gentleman  or  any  lawyer 
upon  another,  as  that  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  absence.     The  hon.  and   learned 

•  Gentleman  had  not  only  stated  the  charge 
against  the  absent  Attorney-general,  but 
had  gone  at  length  into  remarks  upon  the 
impropriety  of  the  act  with  which  he  charg- 

'  ed  him.     Now,  he  thought  that  the  hon. 

'  and  learned  Grentleman  was  not  the  very 

I  roan  in  that  House  who  should  be  the  first 

'  to  throw  a  stone  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

'  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  (Gentleman  medn 
to  say  that  he  of  all  men  was  the  one  to 
stand  up  and  lecture  the  House  against 
the  impropriety  of  a  practice  which  they 

;  all  were  strictly  bound  to  condemn  ?  But 
what  he  most  complained  of  in  this  attack 
upon   his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 

'  was,  because  it  went  not  only  to  the  ex« 
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sel  with  whom  this  unfortunftte  dispute 
took  place  having  declared  himself  satisfied 
— wheo  the  court,  acting  judicially>  because 
the  whole  matter  had  l^n  brouefat  before 
them  and  left  in  their  hands^  had  declared 
themselves  satisfied,  and  hoped  and  desired 
that  no  further  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  matter)  and  after  the  counsel  with 
whom  the  unfortunate  quarrel  originated, 
when  he  had  time  to  reflect  in  a  manner 
most  honourable  to  himself  and  creditable 
to  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman  (not  forget- 
ting that  he  and  the  Attomey-general  were 
members  of  the  same  profession,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  indulgence  of  that  profession), 
came  forward  next  morning  and  most  fully 
and  clearly  stated  that  he  was  sorry  that 
anything  should  have  fallen  from  Urn  to 
irritate  or  wound  the  feelings  of  the  At- 
tomey-general-^that  he  felt,  if  any  provo- 
cation given  by  him  should  have  led  to  a 
step  which  might  be  in  the  least  injurious 
to  the  Attorney-general,  he  should  to  the 
latest  moment  of  his  life  most  deeply  regret 
the  occurrence — after  matten  have  come 
to  that  point,  the  court  having  declared 
itself  satasfied,  the  party  with  whom  the 
quarrel  took  place  having  dedared  his  en- 
tire satisfaction  with  the  apology  made  by 
the  Attorney-general,  my  right  Hon.  Friend 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  not  having  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  the  Attorney-general,  and  I 
deeply  regretting  that  in  the  administratioti 
of  justice  such  an  occurrence :  should  hafe 
taken  jdace,  which,  I  must  say,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity,  decorum,  and  pa- 
tient temper  which  should  be  held  sacred 
as  the  great  security  both  of  order  and 
peace  in  courts  of  law— I  sincerely  hope, 
after  all  this  has  occurred,  that  this  matter 
will  for  the  present  be  allowed  to  rest. 
Certainly,  for  one,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  my  Colleagues, 
and  entertaining  the  opinion  I  do  of  the 
honesty,  the  integrity,  the  public  virtue, 
and  the  private  amiable  qualities  of  the 
Irish  Attorney-general,  I  will  never  con- 
sent to  be  a  party  to  that  ignominious  dis- 
missal of  him  which  two  hon.  and  learned 
Grentlemen,  members  of  the  same  profession, 
have  this  night  recommended. 

Mr.  Ward  could  not  see  that  the  pre- 
sent discussion  was  open  to  the  objections 
which  had  been  made  to  it  by  the  right 
boo.  Baronet.  It  had  been  introduced 
not  upon  a  motion,  but  incidentally  upon  a 
question  put  by  the  bon.  and'  learned 
Member  for  Bath— a  question  referring  to 
an  individual  act  of  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  a  Law-ofScer  of  the  Crown — a 


most  unfortunate  act  of  indiscretion,  as 
had  been  admitted  by  both  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  had  spoken,  committed 
in  the  course  of  an  important  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, and,  therefore,  an  act  eminently 
qualified  to  impair  the  respect  in  which  all 
relating  to  the  administration  of  public 
justice  was  held.  The  question  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  in  his  opin- 
ion, stood  as  distinct  from  the  general 
rule  laid  down  last  night  against  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  proceedings  now 
pending  in  Dublin,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
Attorney-g:eneral  regarding  those  trials 
bad  been  from  the  ordmary  course  of  such 
an  officer  in  such  proceedings.  As  to  the 
amiable  private  qualities  of  the  learned 
Gentleman,  of  his  good  intentions,  and 
his  good  heart,  those  were  questions  with 
which  the  House  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  He  asked,  whether  if  a  public  officer 
in  the  course  of  fulfilling  a  public  duty, 
failed  of  doing  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 
this  House  and  of  the  country,  it  was  not 
the  right  and  duty  of  this  House  to  take 
proper  notice  of  the  circumstance.  It  was 
alleged  in  defence  of  the  Attorney-general 
op  this  occasion,  that  a  systematic  plan 
had  been  laid  to  irritate  him,  with  a  view 
of  betraying  him  into  the  commission  of 
such  an  unfortunate  mistake  as  they  were 
now  discussing*  But  this  was  what  wpfi 
not  at  all  admitted  on  the  other  side.  In- 
deed the  very  last  words  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  disavowed  such 
a  view  of  the  case— he  alluded  to  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  on  the  day  following  the  occurrence, 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  had  come  down  io  order 
to  heal  the  unfortunate  breach  that  had 
occurred,  and  to  disctaim  on  his  own  part 
any  intention  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
the  Attorney-general.  He  must  say  also 
that  he  did  not  see  anything  in  the  gen- 
tlemanly and  temperate  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dungarvan,  in 
defence  of  his  client,  which  the  most  sen- 
sitive mind  could  possibly  object  to.  But 
he  would  not  admit  the  analogy  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  adopted  between 
ebullition  of  temper  which  sometimes  took 
place  in  that  House,  and  the  occurrence 
of  such  manifestations  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. In  that  House  they  were  all  in 
eager  and  heated  discussion,  and  some- 
times, in  moments  of  forgetful ness,  let 
drop  expressions  which  they  were  sorry 
for.  But  they  were  then  immediately 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  to  whose 
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deeWoQitbey  all  cheerfully  deferred.  Bat 
in  a  coQrt  of  JQStice,  everything  depended 
apoo  coolnets  of  temper  and  decoram  of 
proceediof ;  and  if  a  Law-officer  of  the 
Crovm  wae  not  able  to  listen  to  anything 
which  might  be  urged  by  eoonsel  in  de- 
fence of  a  client  under  prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  the  Crown^  he  was  in  his 
opinion  the  most  un6t  person  who  could 
be  fixed  apon  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
tnch  an  office.  And  if  there  was  e?er  an 
occasion  when  anything  like  personal 
feeling  should  be  laid  aside  by  a  law 
officefft  It  was  this  very  proceeding  which 
was  now  going  on  in  Ireland.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork  that  from  the  first  of  these  proceed- 
ings there  had  been  a  great  want  of  temper 
aiKl  self-control  displa^fed  by  the  Crown- 
oficcrs;  he  did  not  allude  merely  to 
details  of  pleadings,  but  to  other  points 
also,  and  which  all  bore  out  the  impres- 
sion that  nnfair  advantage  was  sought  to 
be  taken  by  the  Government  in  these 
prosecntions,  an  impression  which  the 
Government  should  be  the  first  to  dis. 
datm.  If  the  Attomey»general  should 
appear  and  express  his  regret  at  what  had 
oocorred,  he  was  sure  that  no  gentleman 
wookl  wish  to  carry  the  matter  any  further, 
bat  still  it  would  not  relieve  them  all  from 
tbe  painfiil  impression,  that  a  high  public 
oflk«r  had  committed  an  act  of  great  in- 
disciation  in  the  execution  of  an  important 
pablic  duty;  an  indiscretion  which  no 
Mfloiber  of  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
felt  himself  justified  in  standing  np  to 
defend. 

Mr.  Wy9e :  1  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
by  way  of  explanation.  I  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  tbe  client  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
had  given  him  instructions  to  use  vitupe- 
rative language,  or  language  applying  in  a 
personal  manner  to  the  Attorney-general ; 
what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  course 
ha  parsued  with  reference  to  the  obser- 
vations he  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney-general 
was  in  unison  with  the  instructions  he 
had  received  from  his  client,  and  appeared 
la  be  necessary  to  his  defence :  and  f  said 
so  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  inconve- 
nience that  would  arise  if  on  any  occasion 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  considering 
ohservations  directed  to  him  personally, 
Aoald  take  upon  himself  to  resort  to  mea- 
saros  of  violence,  and  thus  interfere  with 
that  freedom  of  defence  to  which  the 
client  had  the  most  unquestionable  right. 


I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  any  remarks 
Ithought  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  position  in  which 
the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland  is  now 
placed,  and  the  excitement  produced  in 
his  mind,  I  was  far  from  implying,  or 
wishing  to  imply,  that  there  was  anything 
like  a  systematic  attempt  by  the  counsel 
for  the  traversers  to  create  such  a  state  of 
feeling,  or  anything  which  under  other 
circumstances,  and  on  other  minds,  ought 
to  have  produced  such  a  result. 

Mr.  Shav)  felt  extremely  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  painful 
occasion,  which  indeed  he  should  not  have 
been  led  to  do,  except  that  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  had 
spoken  on  the  present  occasion,  had  de- 
fended the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland 
merely  as  an  official  colleague ;  whilst  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  had    known   him  from  the 
earliest  period  of  life,  as  a  private  and 
valued  friend.     With  respect  to  the  act 
itself,   with   which    his   right    hon.   and 
learned    Friend    was   charged,    it   must 
be  admitted  at  once  that  no  one  could 
defend  or  vindicate  it.     Tlie  only  vindi- 
cation  or  excuse   that  could  be  ofiPered 
for  it  was,  that  in  a  moment  of  strong 
irritation  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  been  betrayed  to  do  that  which 
all  who  heard  him  might  themselves,  under 
similar  circumstances,  fall  into  the  error 
of  doing  likewise,  and  whieh,  if  they  did 
I  it,  neither  themselves  nor  their  friends 
could  possibly  defend.     But  admitting 
this,  he  did  not  think  that  so  ungenerous 
I  and  unjustifiable  an  attack  had  ever  been 
'  made  by  any  gentleman  or  any  lawyer 
upon  another,  as  that   which  had  been 
j  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
!  opposite  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  absence.    The  hon.  and   learned 
'  Gentleman  had  not  only  stated  the  charge 
!  against  the  absent  Attorney-general,  but 
i  had  gone  at  length  into  remarks  upon  the 
'  impropriety  of  the  act  with  which  he  charg- 
ed him.     Now,  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  not  the  very 
j  man  in  that  House  who  should  be  the  first 
'  to  throw  a  stone  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  he  of  all  men  was  the  one  to 
stand  up  and  lecture  the  House  against 
the  impropriety  of  a  practice  which  they 
;  all  were  strictly  bound  to  condemn  ?  But 
what  he  most  complained  of  in  thic  attack 
upon   his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
'  was,  because  it  went  not  only  to  the  ex* 
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tent  of  this  particular  part  of  his  conduct, 
but  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
talked  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  as  a  roan 
altogether  unworthy  and  un6t  for  the 
office  which  he  held.  Now,  he  consi- 
dered this  to  be  the  most  ungenerous  and 
unjust  attack  which  could  possibly  be 
made  against  any  absent  individual,  and 
he  would  appeal  to  all  sides  of  the  House 
whether  it  was  an  attack  which  they  could 
sanction.  With  respect  to  the  general 
character  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say 
that  there  was  no  man  in  Ireland  more 
eminent  in  his  profession  than  that  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ;  or  who  was 
more  high-minded  in  the  conduct  of  ail 
business  entrusted  in  his  bands.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman^  he  declared  fear- 
lessly, was  on  all  hands  esteemed  an 
honour  to  his  country,  and  a  credit  to  his 
profession.  He  saw  opposite  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cashel,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  Queen*s  sergeants,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  would  get  up  and  say 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  an  honour  to  his 
profession,  and  what  was  his  opinion  of 
his  conduct  throughout  these  proceedings. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork 
had  alluded  to  other  circumstances  in  the 
coHrse  of  these  proceedings,  particularly 
to  the  fact  that,  when  Mr.  O'Connell  left 
the  court  to  go  into  the  library,  as  was 
alleged,  the  Attorney-general  caused  him 
to  be  called  back  into  court,  more  like  a 
felon  than  a  misdemeanant.  But  was  the 
fact  as  stated,  or  was  it  not  rather  that  the 
traverser  had  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  the  Repeal  Association,  and  that  the 
Attorney-general,  feeling  the  impropriety 
of  such  a  proceeding  during  the  pending 
of  the  investigation  before  the  court,  caus- 
ed him  to  be  called  back,  and  that  not  as 
a  culprit,  but  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  with 
his  gown  on,  to  sit  as  a  counsel  in  the 
court  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath,  said  that  the  Attorney-general 
for  Ireland  was  a  disgrace  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  the  former  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  that  he  ought  to  be  expelled 
from  his  office  with  ignominy.  Now  he 
asserted  that  he  had  heard  men  of  the 
highest  professional  rank  in  this  country, 
and  men  of  all  parties  in  Ireland,  agree  in 
saying  that  upon  the  whole  they  consi- 
dered that  under  the  trying  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  been  placed,  his  right 


hon.  and  learned  Friend  bad  acquitted 
himself  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  tem- 
per, and  in  every  respect  in  a  way  to  do 
him  great  credit.  He  believed  that  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  felt,  and  he 
believed  that  he  was  justified  in  the  im- 
pression, that  the  object  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  him  in  the  case  was  to  irri- 
tate him  and  run  him  down  personally. 
This  he  believed  also  was  the  impression 
of  the  public  in  general ;  and  for  his  own 
part,  he  sincerely  believed  that  it  being 
known  that  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  subject  to  some  infirmities  of 
temper,  it  was  part  of  the  system,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  which  was  acted 
upon  by  the  friends  of  the  party,  and  by 
newspapers,  and  in  every  possible  way  to 
attack  and  irritate  the  Attorney-general, 
in  order  to  unfit  him  for  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties.  Now,  for  his  part,  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  had  never  expressed  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  subject  of  these  prosecu- 
tions; but  he  must  declare  that  on  the 
whole  the  Attorney. general  had  conducted 
himself  most  creditably  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  arduous  duty  devolving  upon 
him.  With  respect  to  the  particular  point, 
in  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  cer- 
tainly acted  in  a  manner  for  which  he 
would  not  attempt  to  defend  him,  it  should 
be,  at  the  same  time,  borne  in  mind  that 
at  the  time  the  hostile  message  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  court  was  actually 
not  present.  If  they  had  been  present 
when  such  an  occurrence  took  place,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  court 
would  have  at  once  interposed  with  its 
authority,  and  it  would  be  recollected  also 
that  when  the  court  reassembled,  on  the 
matter  being  brought  before  it,  the  Chief 
Justice  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  displeasure  at  the  occurrence  and 
the  note  was  withdrawn.  So  far  from  the 
court  being  called  upon  to  do  more  than 
it  did,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  no 
court  in  Christendom  would  have  com- 
mitted the  Attorney-general  under  such 
circumstances.  The  matter  complained 
of  was  not  done  in  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
there  were  no  proceedings  going  on  at  the 
time.  He  must  say  that  the  case,  having 
been  disposed  of  by  the  proper  tribunal, 
he  thought  any  allusions  to  it  had  better 
be  avoided  elsewhere.  Above  all  things 
he  considered  an  attack  of  this  nature 
upon  an  absent  individual  was  most  unjust 
and  ungenerous,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  sanction  it. 
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Dr.  Slock  nidy  he  should  have  desired 
to  decline  taking  any  part  in  the  present 
diacufsioD,  hut  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
peal so  directly  made  to  him  hy  his  right 
boo.  and  learned  Friend,  he  found  such  a 
ooune  was  no  longer  possihle.  The  rieht 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  called 
upon  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  private 
and  professional  character  of  the  Attomey- 
cenoral  for  Ireland.  To  those  topics,  there- 
fore, he  should  strictly  confine  himself. 
WiUi  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  state  trials  that  were  at  present 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  empire, 
lie  could  not  say  that  he  was  prepared  to 
lend  his  testimony  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon*  Member.  The  right  hon. 
Attorney-general  had  shown  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  in  every  other  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life,  a  profound  Imowledge  of  the 
law  and  very  great  ability.  And  he  would 
also  say,  although  he  had  not  himself  been 
penonally  a  witness  to  the  proceedings  in 
bublitt,  Uiat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
dhibited,  under  very  trying  circumstances 
— ontO  the  last  unfortunate  exhibition — 
a  eontrol  of  temper  which  neither  his  friends 
had  hoped  for,  or  his  enemies  anticipated. 
No  puUic  officer  who  had  ever  discharged 
duties  of  such  importance  on  so  critical  an 
oocadon  had  ever  been  placed  under  cir- 
cmnsCanoes  which  called  more  decidedly  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  temper ;  and 
he  waa  prepared  siso  to  state  this  from  his 
belief  tlwt  there  were  not  wanting  induce- 
nenti  on  the  other  side  to  bring  to  the  test 
those  infirmities  of  temper  which  had  been 
attributed  to  the  Attomey>general«  He 
nade  no  individual  accusation,  but  in  com- 
BMm  fairness  he  repeated,  that  taking  every 
csreumstanoe  into  consideration,  the  Attor- 
ney^general  had  acted,  up  to  the  last  un- 
fioiitanata  incident,  with  more  than  the 
temper  that  was  usually  expected  from 
him.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had 
known  the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman  inti- 
mately and  weU ;  and  he  would  say  that  a 
better  man— a  more  honourable  man,  or 
one  who  more  virtuously  filled  all  the  re- 
ktioos  of  private  life,  did  not  exist  in  the 
eommonity.  He  was  also  an  honour  to  his 
profeaBion-*he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
I^al  learning  and  acuteneas^and  up  to  the 
moment  when  he  was  selected  as  the  At- 
torney ^general  of  the  present  Government 
be  had  entitled  himselt  to  and  emoyed  the 
universal  deference  and  respect  of  the  pro- 
ffSsiiTn  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  private 
life,  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tiooaUe  character.    Notwithstanding,  he 
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thought  the  choice  of  the  riaht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  Attorney-general  was  a  most 
unfortunate  one.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  plans  entertained  by  the  present 
Government  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Ireland,  they  had  not  perhaps 
made  choice  of  the  fittest  instrument  for 
carrying  those  plans  into  execution.  There 
were  other  members  of  the  Conservative 
bar  of  that  country  who  would  have  been 
more  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  duty 
than  Mr.  Smith.  At  the  same  time,  as  he 
had  already  said,  a  more  excellent  man  or 
a  better  lawyer  did  not  exist. 

Lord  Ingestre^  having  been  present  dur- 
ing part  of  the  proceedings  in  Dublin, 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  propriety  of 
the  Attorn ey-general's  conduct  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  difficulty  and  provo- 
cation; among  others,  he  need  only  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  expression  of  Mr. 
0*Connell  with  respect  to  him,  used  else- 
where, when  he  said,  "No  verdict;  no 
chief  justice."  He  only  mentioned  this 
as  an  instance  of  the  attacks  the  Attorney- 
general  met  with  from  all  quarters.  He 
repeated,  that  the  Atlorney.general  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  politeness 
and  kindness  of  demeanour  during  the 
trials. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  from  all  he  had  heard 
there  was  no  roan  who  had  more  occasion 
to  exclaim, "  Defend  me  from  my  friends,** 
than  the  Attorney*general  for  Ireland. 
From  all  he  had  heard  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  beginning  with  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire, and  ending  with  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite,  it  seemed  to 
be  agreed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  the  most  unfit  person  to  fill  the  situa- 
tion of  Attorney-general  who  could  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  to  occupy  it.  Indeed, 
they  had  had  an  instance  of  his  incompe- 
tency in  this  House  last  Session,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Arms'  Bill ;  and  in  which 
the  Attorney-general  for  England  was 
obliged  to  do  all  bis  work.  What  bad 
been  the  conduct  of  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  other  parties  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice  ?  He  alluded  to 
those  gentlemen  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  When  certain  of  those 
gentlemen  were  found  by  the  Government 
to  be  favourable  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  they  were  at  once  removed  from 
the  commission  without  any  trial  or  inves* 
tigation  whatever.    There  were  no  three- 
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cornered  notes  in  their  cases.  No  such 
course,  however,  was  to  be  pursued  to« 
wards  the  Attorney-g^eneral  for  Ireland. 
The  temper  of  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  well  known.  The  House 
had  been  a  witness  of  his  irritability  during 
the  debates  on  the  Arms'  Bill  of  last  year, 
and  he  would  say  that  he  was  the  last 
man  who  should  have  been  trusted  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  now  going  on  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  was  totally  unworthy  of 
the  situation  he  filled.  It  could  not  be 
charged  to  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House  that  the  question  had  been 
brought  forward  that  evening.  The  fault 
was  in  the  introduction  of  the  three  para- 
graphs in  the  Speech,  and  in  the  Address, 
referring  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to 
the  proceedings  now  going  on  there.  He 
could  not  see  for  what  purpose  those  para- 
graphs had  been  introduced,  unless  to 
muzzle  the  House,  and  that  purpose  being 
seen  and  understood,  the  Government  had 
themselves  only  to  blame  that  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  should  support  the  amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Roch- 
dale for  the  omission  of  the  words. 

Mr.  Brolherlon  did  not  rise  to  make 
reflections  or  cast  imputations  on  the  At- 
torney-General—but  rather  seized  upon 
this  as  a  fitting  opportunity  for  eliciting 
from  the  House  the  expression  of  their 
strong  disapprobation  of  a  practices  which 
all  must  acknowledge  to  be  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  that  religion  which  the  House  testified 
so  anxious  a  desire  to  uphold.  Much  had 
been  said  in  palliation  of  the  Attorney- 
general's  conduct  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
where  it  seemed  to  be  thought,  that,  had 
he  waited  till  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  sending  his  challenge,  his 
course  would  not  have  neen  open  to  anim- 
adversion. Was  not  the  crime  that  of 
murder?  Why  should  not  criminals  brought 
to  the  bar  for  other  heinous  offences,  be 
equally  entitled  to  plead  the  infirmity  of 
human  naturein  extenuation  of  their  crimes.^ 
Let  men  fear  to  do  wrong ;  but  let  them 
not  fear  to  brave  public  opinion,  when  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  that  which  is  just 
and  right.  The  man  who  sent,  and  the 
man  who  accepted  a  challenge  ought  to  be 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  and 
then,  when  it  was  no  longer  fashionable  to 
fight  duels,  other  modes  would  be  disco- 
vered for  the  adjustment  of  differences. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  calling  on 


the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  lend  his  powerful  influence* 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
iniquitous  practice. 

Mr,  CurteU  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  thought  the  Government  had 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  it  being 
brought  forward,  for  if  they  had  not  wish- 
ed the  subject  to  be  discussed,  why  was 
any  allusion  made  to  it  in  the  Speech  ?  It 
was  argued  that  to  discuss  the  question 
now  might  have  the  effect  of  influencing 
the  verdict  in  Dublin,  and  he  agreeing 
with  those  who  wished  a  fair  verdict  to 
be  given,  unbiassed  by  anything  that 
might  take  place  in  that  House  or  else- 
where, was  anxious  to  expunge  altogether 
from  the  Address  all  those  passages  that 
related  to  Ireland  and  the  proceedings 
now  going  on  in  that  country.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  noble  Lord,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  had  not  yesterday  moved 
an  amendment  expressing  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  House  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  towards  Ireland,  which  might 
have  united  the  whole  strength  of  the 
party  on  that  side  of  the  House,  instead 
of  leaving  the  party  to  be  divided  as  they 
were  on  the  previous  day,  and  their 
strength  frittered  away  by  amendments 
which  few  could  support,  and  in  which  be 
had  been  compelled  to  vote  in  two  divi-* 
sions  with  the  party  on  the  other  side.  He 

Save  credit  to  the  right  hon,  and  learned 
lember  (Mr.  Shaw)  for  the  warm  and 
manly  manner  in  which  he  had  defended 
his  absent  friend  the  Attorney-general  for 
Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Curteis),  while  he  joined 
in  condemning  such  an  ebullition  of  tem- 
per as  that  law  officer  of  the  Crown  bad 
exhibited  in  a  court  of  justice,  could  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  thought  bis 
conduct  called  for  his  dismissal. 

Sir  H.  fV,  Barron  had  understood  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
say,  that  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland 
had  conducted  himself  with  remarkable 
temper  and  forbearance  during  the  state 
prosecutions  in  Dublin.  Now,  with  great 
respect  for  the  noble  Lord,  he  must  beg 
leave  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  grossly 
misinformed,  for  he  knew  the  noble  Lord 
was  incapable  of  misrepresenting  facts  that 
came  within  his  own  knowledge.  He  (Sir 
H.  Barron)  had  been  an  attentive  observer 
of  these  proceedings,  and  he  must  assert 
that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
reading  and  experience,  had  he  become 
acquainted  with  an  instance    in  which 
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aoeh  fCfOM  want  of  temper  had  been  ex« 
hibtted»  and  inch  insnltin^  language  had 
baeo  need  under  similar  circnmitancee. 
During  tha  whole  of  thota  transactions^ 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end»  the 
coodoct  of  the  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land had  been  characterized  by  want  of 
temper,  want  of  judgment  and  want  of 
discretion.  What  had  happened  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  prosecution  ? 
Three  of  the  solicitors  employed  by  the 
traversers  had  made, an  affidavit  that  it 
was  neceuary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
defence  to  have  certain  papers,  and  that 
leave  should  be  given  to  collect  evidence ; 
and  they  stated  that  unless  this  was  con* 
ceded  it  would  be  impossible  that  the 
defence  could  be  conducted  with  justice 
to  their  respective  clients.  And  notwith- 
standing that  statement  made  upon  oath 
by  those  gentlemen,  the  Attorney -general 
had  gone  down,  and  upon  bis  ipse  dixit, 
unsupported  by  any  affidavit,  told  the 
Coart  that  the  application  of  the  three 
iolicitorB  was  made  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  delay.  Amoranousual  and  improper 
proceeding — a  more  gross  attempt  to  per<* 
vert  justice,  had  never  been  witnessed ; 
and  so  strongly  was  that  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  Court  itself,  that  the  Chief 
Justice  reproved  the  Attorney-general  for 
making  use  of  language  so  improper.  And 
in  the  presence  of  the  Court  the  Attorney- 
general  was  obliged  to  retract  the  words 
be  had  used,  and  apologise  to  the  three  at- 
torneys who  had  made  the  affidavit.  [Mr. 
Shaw:  Yoo  are  surely  speaking  of  some  one 
else],  [A  Foic$:  Mr.  Brewster].  Although 
the  facu  he  had  been  narrating  applied 
personally  to  another  of  the  Crown  coun- 
sel, the  Attorney-general  was  present  and 
took  part  in  the  whole  proceedings.  Again, 
in  opening  the  casCi  the  Attorney-general 
bad  not  taken  the  usual  course  of  staling 
the  charge,  and  saying  he  should  bring 
forward  witnesses  to  prove  it,  but  be  told 
the  Court  that  be  knew  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  could  prove,  that  the  traversers 
were  implicated  in  a  most  formidable  con- 
^racy.  Aggravating  the  case  in  every 
poaitiouv  and  using  the  most  violent  lan- 
guage to  every  one  of  the  traversers  in 
rotation.  Such  language  would  not  be 
tolerated  In  the  Courts  of  this  oountry, 
and  had  never  been  employed  by  an  At- 
torney-general for  England,  in  conducting 
a  Government  prosecution.  Then,  again, 
the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland  had 
struck  out  the  name  of  every  Roman 


Catholiothat  was  on  the  jury  panel.  The 
Catholic  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
felt  this  to  be  an  insult  offered  to  them, 
whilst  its  injustice  to  the  accused  was  ap* 
parent,  by  the  fact  that  not  one  name  had 
been  left  upon  the  panel  from  which  the 
jury  was  to  be  chosen,  but  those  of  per- 
sons who  were  notoriously  opposed  to  the 
traversers  in  politics,  and  more  especially 
so  upon  the  point  upon  which  the  trial 
turned.  Why  if  a  foreigner-*if  a  Turk 
were  accused  of  a  crime  in  this  country, 
he  would  be  tried  by  a  jury  composed 
partly  ^f  foreigners ;  but  in  Ireland  a  man 
was  to  be  tried  for  a  political  offence  en- 
tirely by  his  political  enemies.  And  let 
him  ask,  if  a  verdict  were  obtained,  what 
moral  effect  would  it  have  in  this  country  ? 
He  believed  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  At- 
torney-general, in  reference  to  these  trials, 
had  produced  more  animosity  and  ill-feel- 
ing in  Ireland,  and  more  danger  to  the 
British  connection,  than  anything  that 
had  occurred  for  fifty  years  before.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  felt  they  were 
insulted  by  the  present  Attorney-general 
being  continued  in  office.  On  this  point 
there  was  but  one  opinion  amongst  them ; 
an  opinion  shared  by  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  repeal  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  it;  and  he  could  as- 
sure the  Government  that  they  need 
never  expect  to  rule  Ireland  in  peace  or 
quiet  while  the  present  Attorney-general 
held  office.  With  regard  to  the  question  be* 
fore  the  House,  be  thought  it  would  have 
been  far  better  had  all  mention  of  the 
subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  been 
omitted  from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
Under  the  direction  of  Ministers  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  already  expressed  the  determi- 
nation to  maintain  the  Union  inviolate. 
It  was,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary  to 
repeat  that  declaration*  and  he  found  that 
the  only  effect  it  could  have,  would  be  to 
bias  the  jury  now  sitting  in  Dublin.  The 
prosecution  would,  be  was  convinced,  do 
much  mischief  in  Ireland,  but  the  men* 
tion  of  them  in  the  Speech  and  in  the 
Address  in  answer  to  it,  would,  he  feared, 
do  much  more. 

Mr.  Hume  concurred  with  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  proposed  the  amend- 
ment, that  it  would  be  most  improper 
for  that  House  to  do  anything  which 
might  prejudice  the  trials  now  going  on, 
or  injure  the  traversers.  The  only  ques- 
tion whether  the  words  to  which  reference 
bad  been  made,  as  contained  in  the  Speech 
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and  in  the  Address  would  htfe  that  effect. 
And  upon  this  point,  the  authorities  of 
the  House  were  divided.  They  wertf  to 
consider,  whether  the  words  in  question 
did  convey  the  meaning  imputed  to  them 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  and  whether  or  not 
any  harm  would  be  done  to  the  Address 
by  omitting  them  from  the  Address.  It 
was  disclaimed  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  there  was  any 
intention  of  injuring  the  cause  of  the  tra- 
versers by  the  insertion  of  the  words, 
while  on  his  side  it  was  as  strongly  con- 
tendedy  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath,  and  others,  that  that  result  would 
follow.  He  would,  therefore  say,  that  the 
better  course  would  be  to  admit  the  amend- 
ment. 

Dr.  Bawring  would  vote  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words.  If  it  was  intended  to 
maintain  the  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  by  measures  like  those  which 
bad  recently  been  brought  to  bear  in  that 
country,  he  was  convinced,  that  Union 
could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  And 
he  would  ask  those  who  attached  import- 
ance to  the  word  union,  whether  they  con- 
sidered the  Union,  was  represented  by  what 
was  now  taking  place  in  Ireland  !  Were  the 
courts  of  justice  in  that  country  to  be  so 
constituted  as  to  exclude  the  professors  of 
the  religion  of  seven  eighths  of  the  whole 
population  from  the  humblest  judicial  func- 
tions? If  that  was  the  law  in  Ireland  it 
was  unjust,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
it  was  found  to  be  intolerable ;  and  if  it 
was  not  the  law,  he  would  ask  by  what 
extraordinary  means  was  it  that  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  law  was  denied  to  those 
who  were  the  subjects  of  the  state  plbse- 
cutions  in  that  country?  He  concurred 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  (Mr.  Brotherton)  in  abhorring  the 
practice  of  duelling,  and  when  he  saw  in 
the  highest  and  most  exalted  places— in 
the  sanctuary  of  justice — in  the  faces  of 
those  who  represented  the  law,  or  ought 
to  represent  it,  in  all  its  dignity  and  ma- 
jesty— that  there  the  law  was  violated, 
and  so  gross  an  offence  was  committed  by 
a  Gentleman  who  was  charged  by  the 
Government  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace,  he  thought  some  expression  of  their 
condemnation  of  such  conduct  was  called 
for.  He  regretted  to  perceive  a  great  dis- 
position to  slur  over  the  conduct  of  that 
officer,  and  to  regard  it  in  a  light  and 
trifling  manner.  There  was  a  great  de- 
mand in  Ireland  for  local  legislation,  and 


when  he  saw  what  had  been  done  by  the 
House  of  Commooa  for  the  well-being  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  be  feared 
much  of  the  outbreak  they  witneaaed  in 
Ireland,  was  the  result  of  a  national  feel- 
ing, that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
competent  to  the  task  of  discharging  its 
duties  to  the  whole  community  for  which 
it  undertook  to  legislate.  Thirty  years 
ago  Mr.  Ricardo  had  expreaaed  a  suoog 
opinion,  that  the  Union  could  not  be 
maintained  with  Ireland.  He  did  not 
think  it  wrong  for  an  Irishman  to  say, 
that  the  Union  was  pernicious  to  the  in- 
terests  of  his  country  if  be  thought  ao^ 
nor  that  an  Englishman  would  be  wrong, 
in  listening  to  the  arguosent  in  support  of 
that  opinion.  Why  was  he  to  say,  that 
under  no  circumstances  ahould  Ireland 
have  a  local  legislature  ?  Why  was  he  to 
say  that  this  particular  act  compriaea  the 
concentration  of  human  wiadom,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances  must  it  be  changed  ? 
If  he  consented  to  this  Address  it  would 
imply  that  his  opinion  was  Ibresialled,  and 
therefore,  he  should  support  the  amend* 
ment. 

The  House  divided,  oo  the  question, 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out, 
stand  part  of  the  question :— Ayes  142  ; 
Noes  35:  Majority  107. 
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MaiD  qtiet tioD  again  proposed. 

Mr,  F.  Pfrmok  coDpUunodi  of  the  Go- 


▼ernment  appoiDtments  in  Ireland,  under 
the  present  Ministry.  Patronage  had  been 
almost  exclusively  bestowed  upon  English- 
men and  Scotchmen,  to  the  exclusion  of 
natives  of  Ireland.  The  Lord-lieutenant 
was  an  Englishman — the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  was  an  Englishman — the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  an  Englishman — 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  was  an  English man^-lhe  Paymas- 
ter of  the  Civil  Service,  was  a  Scotchman 
— the  head  of  the  Constabulary  force,  was 
also  a  Scotchman — the  head  of  the  Reve- 
nue police,  was  an  Englishman— the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  were  Englishmen — 
the  head  of  the  Coast  guard  was  an 
Englishman,  and  as  to  Lord  Devon's  land* 
lord  and  tenant  commission,  its  constitu- 
tion, he  considered,  to  be  an  insult  to 
Ireland.  He  certainly  thought  it  very 
hard,  that  such  a  system  should  be 
adopted  and  so  strenuously  persevered 
in. 

Sir  Robert  Peel ;  I  will  not  characterise 
the  attack,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  has  made  upon  the  Go* 
vernment.  It  is  true.  Sir,  that  we  appoint- 
ed 6ve  commissioners  to  inquire  into  that 
most  important  subject,  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland— to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  law  relative 
to  the  occupation  of  land.  Sir,  the 
whole  of  these  five  gentlemen  are  proprie- 
tors of  land  in  Ireland.  It  certainly  was 
desirable  that  one  of  them  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  English  law  as  bearing  upon 
questions  relative  to  the  occupancy  of 
land.  There  was  a  nobleman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  great  estates  in  the  soutb-west 
of  Ireland,  and  who  has  also  been  a  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery,  and  who  had  thus  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  bearings  of  English  law  as  to  land  ; 
this  nobleman  being  willing  to  undertake 
the  duties,  and  able  to  bring  his  legalknow- 
ledge  to  bear  upon  the  question,  and  be- 
ing also  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  from 
the  circumstance  of  bis  having  undertaken 
personally  the  management  of  his  Irish 
estates — having  managed  these  estates 
well,  and  showed  great  sympathy  with  the 
occupying  tenantry  —  this  nobleman,  I 
repeat,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission, and  because  he  was  so  placed— 
assisted,  mind,  by  four  gentlemen,  diflfer- 
ing,  indeed,  in  opinions,  but  all  alike  in 
the  possession  of  the  highest  reputation 
for  honour,  intelligence,  and  integrity— 
and  the  boo.  GeoUeman  calls  this  com* 
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mission  a  specimen  of  the  insults  oflfered 
by  the  Government  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. I  ask  the  House  whether  the  impu- 
tation be  a  just  one  ?  With  rebptct  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  commission,  I 
must  remark  that  in  such  cases  it  is  usual 
for  the  Crown  to  name  a  chief  secretary. 
Now,  Sir,  we  expressly  declined  either  to 
nominate  or  suggest  a  gentleman  to  fill 
the  office.  We  told  the  commission  that 
they  should  have  ample  pecuniary  means 
for  the  support  of  an  establishment  neces- 
sary for  the  extensive  enquiries  in  which 
they  were  about  to  engage ;  but  with  re- 
spect to  patronage,  that  the;  Government 
would  never  issue  a  single  appointment — 
they  would  not  even  name  a  secretary, 
but  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
gentlemen  forming  the  commission,  they 
would  devolve  that  duty  upon  them. 
ThuSy  Sir,  the  whole  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners are  Irish  proprietors,  I  may  say, 
that  four  of  them,  at  least,  are  Irish  resi- 
dents>  while  the  other  visits  Ireland  every 
year.  The  reason,  I  repeat,  why  the  Earl 
of  Devon  was  appointed  to  the  head  of 
the  commission  was,  not  that  he  was  an 
Englishman,  but  that  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  English  law  and  practice  relative  to  the 
land  which  it  was  desirable  to  introduce 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  tenantry. 

Mr.  Shavfnan  Crawford  wished*  to  say 
a  few  words,  for  he  felt  that  he  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  commission  did 
he  not  state  his  firm  conviction,  founded 
upon  a  personal  examination  of  two  days 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  that  the 
commission  was  most  intent  upon  the  best 
mode  of  fulfilling  its  duty,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  procure  the  best  information. 
In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
relating  to  landlord  and  tenant,  which  he 
had  introduced,  the  Government  had 
pledged  itself  to  institute  inquiries  into 
the  subject  of  that  bill,  and  he  had  to  ex* 
press  his  thanks  for  the  appointment  of 
the  commission,  and  to  acknowledge  that, 
by  its  constitution,  the  Government  had 
faithfully  performed  the  promise  made 
last  Session. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  I  ask  the  House  to  sus- 
pend its  judgment  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  until  Government  has  an  opportunity 
of  refuting  the  charges  brought  against  it. 
And  I  ask,  upon  future  occasions  of  the 
sort,  should  they  arise,  to  bring  their  ex- 
perience  of  this  evening  to  b^r,  and  to 
maember,  &m,  tbo  obirgH  made  by  the 


hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Ros- 
common, wiih  respect  to  an  insult  to  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  the  reply  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Rochdale.  I  ask  for  no  other  refutation 
than  thewords  of  the  latter  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  charges  of  the  former. 

Mr.  F.  French  denied  having  made  any 
attack  upon  the  Earl  of  Devon  sufficient 
to  justify  the  tone  assumed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite.  However,  he 
feared  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  re- 
ply. Both  attack  and  reply  would  go  forth 
to  the  country,  and  the  House  would  see 
what  the  people  of  Ireland  would  think  of 
both. 

Sir  Rchert  Peel  had  not  charged  the 
hon.  Gentleman  with  having  made  an 
attack  upon  the  Earl  of  Devon.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  no  such  attack,  and 
he  had  not  imputed  it  to  him.  But  he 
had  complained  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  Ireland, 
that  the  Earl  of  Devon  had  been  selected 
for  the  head  of  the  commission. 

Irish  Registration,]  Mr.  7.  S.  Dun^ 
combe  rose,  in  pursuanee  of  the  notice 
which  he  had  given  the  night  before,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
paragraph  in  the  Address,  in  which  allu- 
sion.was  made  to  the  law  of  Registration 
of  Voters  in  Ireland.  The  point  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  especial  attention,  was 
the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion.    It  began — 

''  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  recommending 
that  we  should  take  ioto  our  early  considera- 
tion^ the  enactments  at  present  in  force  in 
Ireland,  concerning  the  registration  of  voters 
for  Members  of  Parliament.*' 

So  far  there  was  no  objection ;  but  he 
had  an  objection  to  the  next  sentence^ 
which  was  as  follows  ; — 

"  And  for  your  Majesty's  gracious  intima- 
tion that  we  may  probably  find  that  a  revision 
of  the  law  of  registration,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  causes  at  present  in  operation 
would  produce  a  material  diminution  of  the 
number  of  county  voters,  and  that  it  may  be 
advisable  on  that  account  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  law  with  a  view  to  an  extension  of  the 
county  franchise  in  Ireland.'' 

Now,  he  proposed  to  leave  out  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence,  and  to  substitute 
an  assurance — 

<<  lliat  Her  Majesty's  gracious  recommend- 
ation shall  receive  our  immediate  attention, 
with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  fftlatid.** 
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The  object  of  this  ameDdment,   the 
House  would  perceive,  was  to  make  the 
coDsideratioQ  which  they  promised  to  give 
to  the  fttate  of  the  franchise  general,  and 
to  extend  it  alike  to  boroaghs,  cities,  and 
eoQoUes.    He  knew  not  why  the  recom- 
mendatioQ    con6ned    their   attention   to 
tks  county  franchise  exclusively.     When 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  introduced   his 
bill    in    the    year    1841,    for   the    im- 
pfovement,  as  he  called  it,  of  Irish  re- 
gtatration — when  he  expressed  so  much 
▼irtuous  indignation  at  the  corrupt  state 
of  Ibe  exercise  of  the  franchise — the  noble 
Lord's  Registration  Bill  was  not  confined 
to  counties,  it  extended  to  the  franchise 
generally  in  Ireland,  and  he  (Mr.  Dun- 
combe)  wished  to  know  why  they  should 
DOW  limit  their  consideration  to  counties. 
He  found  it  stated  in  the  paragraph  in 
question,  that  a  revision  of  the  law  of 
registration  would  **  probably''  produce  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  county 
voters.    "  Probably'* !  Why,  it  was  no- 
torious—the fact  hsd  been    ascertained 
already.     It  was  known  to  all  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  that  from  some  cause 
or  other,  a  gradual  diminution  of   the 
voters  had  been  going  on  for  many  years ; 
and  he  found  that  it  had  been  stated  to 
the  House  last  Session  by  the  hon.  Oen- 
tiemao,  the  Member  for  the  county  of 
Limerick,  that  between  1837  and  1843, 
the  constituency  of  Ireland  had  been  re- 
duced from  109,000  to  84,000.    It  was 
almost  a  mockery  to  talk  of  *'  probably" 
finding  a  diminution  in  the  franchise  of 
Ireland.    It  was  notorious  to  the  House ; 
and  in  the  address  issued  by  the  Repeal 
Association,  next  to  the  national  Church, 
tbostateof  the  franchise  was  represented 
as  one  of  the  monster  grievances  of  the 
country.    The  hon.  Qentleroan  proceeded 
to  read  the  pawage  alluded  to,  which 
slated  that  from  the  technical  and  compli- 
cated condition  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition  and  tenure  of  the  frsnchise,  it 
had  been  daily  becoming  more  limited, 
until  it  was  almost  useless  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose.    The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
tinued— Government  was  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  bringing  forward  the 
aaiject  of  Irish  reeistration :  but  he  did 
not  see,  he  repeated,  why  they  were  to  be 
limited  to  the  condition  of  county  voters. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Ministry  ap- 
peared to  have  thrown  overboard  the  final- 
hj  principle ;  he  congratulated  them,  he 
coogratullited  the  House  and  the  country, 
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upon  the  advance  which  they  had  made 
in  so  doing.  They  had  proposed  to  bring 
in  a  new  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland.  It  was 
rery  necessary  that  this  should  be  done, 
but  do  not  confine  it  to  county  voters. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  pro- 
posing his  amendment. 

Sir  R.  Peel  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  go  into  any  discussion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reform  of  the  Irish  represent- 
ation.    The  proposed  bill  was  not  at  pre- 
sent before  the  House,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  inconvenient  than  to  approach  its 
discussion,  the  House  being  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
in  question.     He  thought  he  could  give  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite. There  was  nothing  in  the  Address, 
acquiescence  in  which  would  pledge  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  any  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  representation.    There  was 
nothing  in  the  Address  to  prevent  any 
Gentleman  who  might  think  that  the  Irish 
franchise  ought  to  be  extended  from  after- 
wards submitting  any  proposition  upon  the 
subject  unprejudiced  by  bis  concurrence 
in  the  paragraph  in  question.    They  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  registration  in  Ire- 
land.    It  was  impossible  to  accomplish 
this  without  considering  the  state  of  the 
registration  in  the  counties.     There  were 
other  causes  in  action  independent  of  the 
registration,  tending  to  reduce  the  number 
of  county  voters.    The  provisions  of  the 
bill,  which  they  proposed  to  introduce, 
would  affect  the  county,  not  the  borough 
and  city  voters.     As  there  were  causes 
which  aflfected  county,  but  not  borough 
voters,  and  as  they  were  about  to  propose 
a  system  affecting  these  causes,  they  ac- 
companied   the    announcement   with    a 
pledge  that  Government  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  county  fran-* 
chise.    Such  was  the  pledge  on  the  part 
of  Government,  and  a  concurrence  in  the 
assurance  to  that  effect  contained  in  the 
Address  would  not  have  the  effect  of  bind- 
ing the  opinions  of  any  hon.  Grentleman 
as  to  the  general  question  of  the  Irish 
franchise.     He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gen« 
tleman  opposite  would  see  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  pressing  his  amendment, 
and  that  the  pledge  followed  logically 
from  the  opinion  which  the  Government 
had  expressed  upon  the  subject.   All  that 
they  undertook  to  do  was,  that  as  the  re* 
gistration  affected    county  voters,    they 
would  introduce  ample  provision  to  pre« 
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yent  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  vo- 
ters caused  by  the  system  of  revision  in 
the  bill  which  they  would  submit  to  the 
House. 

Sir  H.  W.  Barron  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  press  the  amendment  to  a 
division.  The  paragraph  pledged  the 
Government  to  an  increase  of  the  fran- 
chise as  re^rded  counties.  He  did  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  full  question  of  Irish 
registration,  but  he  would  say,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  would  look 
into  the  matter,  he  would  find  that  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  cities,  and  towns,  and  bo- 
roughs, there  was  quite  as  much  reason 
for  increasing  the  franchise  as  in  the 
counties.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
also  find,  that  in  a  poorer  country  the 
same  qualifications  for  the  franchise  were 
demanded  as  those  exacted  in  a  much 
richer  country. 

Mr.  T.  Buncombe  said,  that  upon  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  in  no 
way  pledged  in  respect  to  the  general 
question  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland,  by 
acquiescing  in  the  paragraph  in  question, 
be  would  have  no  objection  to  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 


Bank  of  England.]  Mr.  Blewitt 
inquired  what  course  the  Government  in- 
tended to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  para- 
graph in  the  Address  relating  to  the  Bank 
of  England  and  other  banking  estab- 
lishments ? 

Sir  /2.  Peel  said,  that  the  course  which 
he  had  every  reason  to  think  would  be 
pursued,  would  be,  that  whilst  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  would  not  propose  to 
institute  any  new  committee  of  inquiry, 
they  would  take  the  responsibility  of  cal- 
ling the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to 
other  banking  establishments.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  fix  any  time  for  the  mo- 
tion, but  it  would  be  brought  forward  at 
such  a  period  as  would  insure  its  fullest 
consideration,  and  ample  notice  would  be 
given. 

Report  agreed  to. 

To  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the 
whole  House. 
House  adjourned  at  tenVclock. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Saturday 9  February  3,  1 844. 

Death  of  the  Dukb  of  Saxe  Co- 
BDURG-GoTUA  —  The  Addbess.]  Sir 
/?.  Peel  said,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  last  night  on  the  Report  on  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty,  he  had  stated, 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe,  in  case  the 
Address  should  be  then  agreed  to.  Her 
Majesty,  in  answer  to  any  communication 
which  might  be  made  to  her  to  learn  her 
pleasure  as  to  the  reception  of  the  House, 
would  probably  name  two  o'clock  this 
day  ;  and  he  had  given  this  intimation 
that  hon^  Members  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  their  respects  to  Her 
Majesty.  In  consequence  of  the  intima- 
Uonf  the  Report  of  the  Address  having 
been  agreed  to,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Address  should  be  presented  by  the  whole 
House  this  day,  and  Her  Majesty  would 
have  adhered  to  the  arrangement  he  had 
notified;  but  it  was  his  painful  duty  to 
state,  that  in  the  course  of  that  morning, 
tnielligence  had  been  received,  which, 
though  not  direct  and  conclusive,  still 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  was 
true,  of  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Saxe  Cobourg-Gotha,  the  father  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  Con- 
sort of  Her  Majesty.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  House  could  not  expect 
-an  adherence  to  the  arrangement,  and  he 
would^  therefore,  move,  that  the  order  for 
the  presentation  of  the  Address  by  the 
whole  House  be  rescinded  ;  and  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
House  should  depart  from  the  usual  course, 
and  that  the  Address  should  be  presented 
by  such  Members  of  the  House  as  were 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

Order  discharged,  and  motion  agreed 
to. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  February  6,  1844. 

M  rjfUTBS.]    Took  the  Oat/u.-^Eail  of  Chesterfield. 
i'^Mic^l^-  Teachers  of  Schools  (Ireland). 

FtTmoNs  Prkbbntbd.  By  Uie  Earl  of  Powis,  iVom 
Morton,  Llandd<^^,  and  BaUi  Lay  Church  Association, 
j^jainst  Union  of  Sees  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor.—By  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  from  Morpeth  Union,  for  Alters- 
tion  in  the  Poor-laws. 

Answer  to  the  Address.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor  reported  Her  Majesty's 
iracious  aovwer  to  the  Address :— 
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Mr  Lords, 

I  tliaok  jott  for  thu  loyal  and  dutiful  Ad- 
dress* 

II  IS  the  first  Object  of  My  Wishes  to  pro- 
mote the  Welfare  of  my  People;  and  I  rely 
with  Confideoce  on  the  Assurance  of  your 
Support  in  framing  such  Measures  as  the  In- 
ttfest  of  the  Country  may  require. 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.] 
Lord  Brougham  wished  to  ask  his  noble 
Frieod,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affaira,  whether  it  was  in  his  power,  con- 
aieiently  with  his  pablic  duty,  to  give  him 
any  informatioa  oo  a  subject  of  very  great 
and  gaoeral  interest.  A  great  deal  of 
aoeaaineta  and  anxiety  had  been  excited 
aasongat  persons  who  wished  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  consequence 
of  some  reporta  respecting  the  course 
taken  with  reference  to  negotiations  that 
were  now  going  on  relative  to  the  treaties 
of  1833  and  1838,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Right  of  Search.  Pending  any  negotia- 
tiooa,  he  certainly  did  not  wish  to  press 
for  any  information  that  it  might  be  incon- 
venient to  the  pablic  service  for  his  noble 
Friend  to  communicate.  Perhaps,  how- 
efer,  his  noble  Friend  would  be  kind 
enough  to  say  a  few  words  that  might 
answer  the  purpose  which  he  had  in 
view,  namely,  to  allay  the  anxiety  which 
prevailed  in  the  country  upon  this  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen :  No  doubt  very 
great  interest  was  felt  upon  this  subject, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance. 
For  the  part  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  bad  taken,  it  was  perfectly  natural 
for  him,  and,  perhaps,  he  might  say,  it 
was  his  daty,  to  put  the  question  which 
be  was  now  about  to  answer.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  French  Government 
had  desired  that  some  modification  might 
be  introduced  into  the  treaties  establishing 
the  Right  of  Search,  which,  without  im- 
pairing their  efficiency,  might  render 
them  more  conformable  to  the  views  of  the 
French  pablic  and  of  the  French  naval 
service.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  what 
might  be  the  result  of  these  propositions, 
bat  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  and  the 
House  might  be  assured  that  nothing 
woold  be  done  which  could  in  any  degree 
impair  or  cripple  our  exertions  in  the 
eanse  of  humanity;  or  interfere  with  the 
great  effect  of  those  treat  ies.  He  mast  do 
the  French  Government  the  justice  to 
Mitfi  that  their  object  was  the  same  as 


ours.  He  knew  that  the  French  ministers 
were  as  desirous  of  seeing  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade  as  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  himself  was;  and  with  this 
belief  and  this  knowledge,  any  proposi* 
tions  coming  from  them  were  at  least  en- 
titled to  receive  the  most  ample  and  the 
most  candid  consideration.  With  respect 
to  the  question  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  bed  asked,  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  he  had  heard  the  same  report, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  add,  in  a 
manner  tending  to  confirm  and  counte- 
nance the  unfounded  and  calumnious  re* 
presentations  that  had  been  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  It  bad  been  the 
habit  of  those  persons,  as  their  Lordships 
knew,  to  maintain  that  we  cared  very 
little  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  that  our  real  object  was  the  Right  of 
Search,  and  that,  by  that  right,  we  wished 
to  disgraceand  insult  the  French  marine, 
and  also  to  acquire  certain  information  re- 
specting French  commerce,  which  would 
afterwards  turn  to  our  own  advantage.  In- 
credible as  this  appeared,  it  was  both  as- 
serted and  believed  in  France.  Why  the  fact 
was,  that  we  submitted  five  times  as  many 
vessels  to  the  Rightof  Search  as  the  French 
did,  and  we  should  have  very  useless  per- 
sons indeed  as  our  consuls  abroad  if  we 
did  not  obtain  from  them  better  informa- 
tion respecting  the  commerce  of  France 
than  we  could  eipect  to  gain  from  the 
exercise  of  this  Right  of  Search  by  our 
cruisers.  In  this  country  it  certainly 
seemed  that  the  Rightof  Search  was  spoken 
of  as  a  great  good  and  a  great  advantage. 
No  doubt  it  was  most  vsluable  as  one  of 
the  means  of  promoting  the  abolition  of 
the  iSlave  Trade ;  but  for  himself  lie  must 
say,  that  so  far  from  considering  it  as  a 
good,  he  must  look  upon  it  as  an  evil — an 
evil  only  to  be  justified  by  the  great  object 
for  which  it  had  been  established.  No- 
thing else  could  justify  the  sacrifice  which 
was  made  on  the  part  of  this  country  in 
submitting  to  the  Rightof  Search*— a  right 
to  which  from  the  nature  of  oar  mercan- 
tile marine  we  submitted  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  France  or  anv  other  coontry. 
He  was  not  disposed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  say  further  what  might  be  the 
result  of  our  communication  with  France 
to  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
alluded,  and,  perhaps,  the  few  words 
which  he  had  now  uttered  would  prove 
satisfactory  both  to  him  and  to  the  Hoos< 
generally. 
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Lord  Brtmgham  taid,  he  should  be  very 
uoreasooable,  if  he  did  DOt  at  once  ex- 
piess  himielf  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
slatemeDt  of  his  noble  Friend.  He  must 
join  with  his  noble  Friend  in  giving  credit 
to  the  French  ministry  for  the  most  anxi- 
ous desire  to  put  an  end  to  this  most  de- 
testable and  abominable  traffic.  There 
bad  gone  an  idea  abroad  among  the  ho- 
nest and  intelligent  people  of  France 
(perhaps  from  some  feeling  of  security  of 
national  honour),  that  this  mode  of  put- 
ting down  the  Slave-trade  was  inconsist- 
ent with  their  national  welfare  and  inter- 
ests. His  noble  Friend  had  now  g^ven 
the  most  unanswerable  refutation  to  any 
such  notion ;  for,  if  we  sought  this  Right 
ofSearchi 

•<_- banc  veniam  petimusqae  damusque 
vicissim," 

we  conceded  the  right  on  our  part.  We 
have  five  or  six  ships  searched  for  everv 
single  French  vessel  that  was  searched. 
We,  consequently  gave  up  much  more 
than  the  French  did^  and  yet  we  did  not 
consider  ourselves  dishonoured  by  doing 
so.  He  entirelv  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  in  thinking,  that  instead  of  the 
Right  of  Search  being  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment, or  a  good  per  $e,  some  mode  should 
be  devised  for  repressing  the  Slave-Trade 
without  it.  In  dealing  with  this  question, 
one  of  his  propositions  was^  that  when 
England  had  entirely  abolished  her  own 
Slave-trade,  she  had  done  nine  parts  in 
ten  of  what  was  her  own  duty,  and  that 
strictly  speaking,  whatever  she  did  beyond 
that  was  in  the  nature  of  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. God  forbid,  however,  that 
having  washed  their  own  hands  of  the 
stain,  they  should  not,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  and  of  Africa,  seek  to  induce 
other  nations  to  do  the  same.  They  must, 
however,  never  forget  that)  though  they 
were  philanthropists  and  statesmen,  legis* 
lating  for  the  welfare  of  Africa,  they  were 
also  European  and  English  statesmen,  and 
that  their  primary  object  must  now  be  the 
preservation  of  peace  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  They  must  not  risk  that  first 
and  greatest  blessing  for  the  sake  of  any 
work  of  supererogation.  To  do  so,  would 
be  the  most  preposterous  attempt  that  any 
great  nation  could  lend  itself  to. 

Military  Force  ik  Ireland.]  The 
Duke  of  Wellingtan  said,  the  noble  Earl 
oppoahe  (Ear)  Fitzwilliam)  had  given  not^ 


ice  of  his  intention  to  move  that  evening 
for  a  return  of  the  number  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
the  fortification  of  barracks  and  other  sta- 
tions for  troops  in  Ireland,  at  certain  spe- 
cified periods.  He  now  rose  to  state  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  make  any  objection  to  the 
motion.  He  wished,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, that  noble  Lords  should  continue 
that  forbearance  from  all  discussion  with 
reference  to  Ireland,  which  was  shewn  on 
Thursday  last — from  all  discussion  that 
could  [operate  in  the  least  degree  injuri- 
ously or  unjustly  towards  any  party  what- 
ever. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  assured  the  noble 
Duke  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
him  to  ofier  any  suggestion  to  him  to  ab- 
stain from  making  any  remarks  contrary 
to  the  understanding  acquiesced  in  by 
everybody  in  that  House,  in  abstaining 
from  all  comment  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  state 
of  mind  which  everybody  desired  to  keep, 
during  the  time  that  the  trials  were  going 
forward  in  that  country.  He  was  glad, 
that  the  noble  Duke  and  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  not  offer  any  opposition 
to  his  motion,  as  this  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  even  the  few  observations  he 
was  about  to  make.  The  noble  Earl  then 
moved  for — 

**  A  return  of  the  number  of  Her  Majesty's 
forces  in  Ireland  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
April,  Julv,  and  October,  in  each  year,  from 
the  l8t  of  January,  1828,  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1844,  both  inciosive ;  and  also  a  return  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  fortification  of  bar^ 
racks  and  other  stations  for  troops  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  1843." 

Ordered* 

Operations  ik  China— -Admiral 
Sir  W.  Parker.]  The  Lord  Chancellor 
stated  to  the  House  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker,  ac- 
knowledging the  Vote  of  Thanks  of  that 
House,  for  the  gallant  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  naval  force  under  his  command 
engaged  in  the  operations  in  China.  His 
Lordship  read  the  letter,  as  follows  :— 

''Her  Majesty's  Sfiq>  Conwallis,  at 
Hong  Kong,  June  15, 1843. 
"  My  Lord, — ^I  have  had  the  high  gratifica- 
tion of  receiving  and  communicating  to  the 
naval  forces  under  my  command  your  Lord- 

|8bip*8  iletter  of  the  35th  of  February,  trans- 
mittiog  the  distinguished  honour  conferred  on 
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lieutenanUGeaenl  Sir  Hugh  Gougfa,  Bart.| 
G.  C  B.,  Commodore  Sir  Gordon  Bremer, 
K.C.B.)  and  myself,  together  with  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  combined  forces  of  Her  Ma- 
iestv  and  those  of  the  East  India  Company, 
lately  serving  under  our  orders,  who,  by  the 
RiMolalions  pasted  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  14th  of  tliat  month,  are  included  in  the 
proud  distinction  of  their  Lordships'  thanks 
and  approbation  for  the  senrioes  performed  on 
the  coast  and  inland  waters  of  China* 

**  Permit  me,  on  the  part  of  the  naval  branch 
of  the  forces,  to  assure  your  Lordship  of  the 
gratefol  feelings  with  which  we  receive  this 
most  honourable  testimonial  of  their  Lordships' 
commendation;  and  with  my  rrapectful ac- 
knowledgments for  the  courtesy  with  which 
your  Loidship  has  announced  it, 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
^  With  the  highest  considemtioOy 
**  Your  most  obedient, 

**  And  very  humble  servant, 
•«  W,  Pabier,  Vice.Admiral/» 

^  To  the  lU.  Han.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor:* 

The  Earl  of  Minto  took  thtl  opportunity 
ofezpreuing  bii  regret  that  the  time  of 
Ihe  ntificttion  of  the  treaty  with  China, 
had  Bol  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
parpote  of  conferring  some  additional  mark 
of  Her  Majesty *s  approbation  on  Sir  Win. 
Parker,  in  conformity  with  the  honours 
bsetowed  opon  the  military  commander-io« 
chief  on  thai  occasion.  He  was  aware 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  pass  any  slight 
on  Sir  W.  Parker,  or  to  show  that  they 
did  not  appreciate  the  senrices  he  had 
rendered ;  bat,  at  the  same  tine,  the  same 
attention  was  not  paid  to  the  nayal  as  to 
the  military  officer  in  command,  and  be 
regretted  that  the  opportunity  affi>rded  by 
the  completion  of  the  treaty  had  not  been 
made  available. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  obsenred,  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  given  him  no  intima- 
tion of  any  intention  to  make  a  statement, 
nor  bad  he  expected  him  to  make  any  ob» 
eenrations.  He  believed  that  it  had  been 
•tatcd  by  the  noble  Dnke  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  in  that  Speech  which  the 
navy  woidd  never  forget,  when  he  moved 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary commanders,  and  thoie  who  served 
under  them  in  China,  that  the  reason  why 
the  two  rewards  had  ix»t  been  bestowed  at 
once  npon  Sir  William  Parker  was,  that  it 
would  have  appeared  to  Sir  H.  Gough  and 
the  military  as  giving  more  than  their 
sham  to  the  na?y.  The  Ministers  bad  no 
I  bot  to  do  jastice  to  both  senrices. 


The  noble  Lord  might  well  say  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  duly  appreciated 
the  services  of  the  navy  upon  that  occa- 
sion* They  were  certainly  most  extraor- 
dinary. He  did  not  advert  merely  to  the 
gallantry  displayed,  that  was  a  matter  of 
coarse,  and  the  navy  had  frequently  shown 
it  against  more  formidable  enemies  than 
the  Chinese.  But  he  knew  that  taking 
the  large  ships  to  the  walls  of  Nankin, 
and  it  was  so  considered  by  the  navy,  was 
a  very  extraordinary  performance  indeed, 
and  without  it  the  warfare  would  have  never 
been  concluded  in  the  way  it  had  been.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  Sir  Hugh  Gough  bad  earned  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  before  Sir  WiU 
liam  Parker  arrived  in  China*  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  joint  services,  for  their 
gallant,  distinguished,  and  meritorious 
services,  a  baronetcy  was  awarded  to  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath  was  given  to  Sir  William  Parker* 
Sir  William  Parker  had  since  been  in- 
formed the  reason  why  both  rewards  were 
not  conferred  upon  him  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  He  trusted  that  Sir  William 
Parker  was  satisfied  with  the  reason,  and  he 
was  sure  that  he  ought  to  be ;  and  he  was 
informed  at  the  same  time  of  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  bestow 
opon  him  the  other  honour*  It  would 
descend  to  his  heirs  equally,  and  would 
be  as  much  connected  with  his  services  in 
China  as  if  it  had  been  given  at  once,  and 
no  injustice  done  to  SirH.  Gough,  bv  two 
rewards  being  awarded  to  the  naval  ser* 
vice  at  the  same  time.  He  remembered, 
and  he  recalled  the  attention  of  the  noUe 
Earl  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
former  discussion,  he  had  said  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
consider  Sir  W.  Parker  again,  and  that 
the  noble  Earl  said  acrom  the  Table, 
^  Aye,  when  he  hauls  down  bis  flag." 
Was  he  not  right  in  his  recollection  ? 

The  Earl  of  MMo  did  not  recollect 
this,  but  if  the  noble  Earl  so  stated  it 
must  have  been  so. 

The  Earl  of  Haddingdm :  It  would  have 
been  unfair  to  Sir  W.  Parker  to  cut  him 
short  of  his  command,  as  his  time  had  not 
expired.  He  could  only  say,  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  mark  in  every  way  that  the^  could  in  a 
just  manner,  the  gallant  and  distinguished 
services  of  this  officer,  and  the  high  sense 
they  entertained  of  bis  natal  ability,  par- 
ticularly 10  taking  the  aayy  i&to  the  rwj 
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heart  of  the  coantry,  and  by  these  means 
rendering  it  most  efficient. 

The  Earl  of  Mwto  had  only  been  at- 
tracted by  the  reading  of  Sir  W.  Parker's 
letter,  to  expreu  his  feeling  that  full  jus- 
tice had  not  been  done  to  that  officer,  by 
making  his  reward  less  than  that  of  Sir  H. 
Gough.  To  be  sore,  the  services  of  Sir  H. 
Gough  were  divided  into  different  acts, 
for  the  first  of  which  he  received  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  for  the  second,  a 
baronetcy;  but,  looking  at  the  amount 
and  nature  of  Sir  W.  Parker's  services, 
they  were  not,  in  hisopiniob,  of  less  value. 

Lord  Brougham  hoped  that  he  might 
interpoie.  He  considered  that  the  House 
could  not  do  anything  more  unconstitu- 
tional than  to  discuss  the  right  of  the 
Grown  to  confer  honours.  The  Crown 
was  the  fountain  of  honour.  He  did  not 
deny  that  in  cases  of  gross  neglect,  the 
House  might  interfere,  otherwise  it  was 
the  duty  of  both  Houses  to  abstain  from 
any  expression  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
right. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  could  not  submit  to 
such  a  rebuke  without  saying  one  word. 
He  was  not  urging  the  noble  Earl  to  do 
anything  which  he  was  disinclined  to  do, 
or  which  the  Crown  disliked,  but  there 
was  a  feeling  in  the  navy  that  Her  Majes* 
ty's  Government  had  not  done  all  that 
they  might  do  for  a  gallant  officer,  and 
for  a  service  in  which  he  (the  Earl  of 
Minto)  took  great  interest.  What  he  had 
done  was  done  in  that  House  every  day 
without  notice.  He  had  complained,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  discretion,  had  not  done  all  that 
might  have  been  expected  with  regard  to 
the  gallant  officer,  and  the  service  with 
which  he  was  connected.  There  were 
many  ways  in  which  he  might  have  brought 
this  subject  on  in  a  regular  form.  He 
might  hate  given  notice  of  an  Addreas  to 
the  Crown,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  bestow 
some  mark  of  her  favour  for  these  services, 
and  be  trusted,  that  what  he  had  said 
might  not  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  Government  from  granting  whatever 
mark  of  approbation  Uiey  might  think 
proper* 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  trusted  that 
the  discussion  would  have  no  such  effect. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  noble  Earl,  that 
Sir  Hugh  Gougb's  first  services  terminated 
at  the  heighti  of  Canton,  which  it  was 
a«ppoaed  had  pat  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
war.  howeTOTi  bfoko  OQt  again*    Sir  W, 


Parker  was  then  sent  out  to  China.  Sir 
H.  Gough  had  received  the  order  of  the 
Grand  Cross  before  that  war  broke  out. 
The  subsequent  war  was  a  second  service 
on  the  part  of  Sir^  H.  Gough.  With  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  the  navy,  if  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Admiralty  to  Sir  W.  Parker,  who  was 
continued  in  his  command  in  those  seas, 
he  had  only  to  say,  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  heard  a  word  about 
it. 

Bbttiho  AMD  Gambling.^  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  to  repeal  Penalties  on  Horse* 
racing,  Ac. 

Lord  Brougham  had  considered  a  good 
deal  the  framework  of  this  bill,  which  was 
a  most  important  one.  He  knew  that  great 
objection  existed  to  this  bill  in  several  moat 
respectable  quarters,  all  founded  on  the 
general  subject  of  gaming.  There  was  no 
objection,  however,  to  one  part  of  this 
bill,  and  be,  therefore,  advised  his  noble 
Friend  to  restrict  the  enactmenta  of  his 
measure,  which  were  at  present  too  gene- 
ral. He  recommended  the  noUe  Duke  to 
withdraw  the  bill  for  the  present,  and  in- 
troduce one  which  should  have  the  effiN:t 
of  quashing  the  qui  tarn  actions  already 
brought  upon  the  existing  statutea  upon 
payment  of  costs.  By  taking  that  step 
first,  and  by  reconsidering  the  clauses  of 
his  present  bill,  his  noble  Friend  would  do 
everything  that  the  occaaion  required. 

The  Bishop  of  London  hoped,  if  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
were  adopted,  and  another  bill  were 
brought  in  upon  this  subject,  it  would  be 
a  very  different  bill  to  the  present  one. 
If,  on  the  contrary.  It  shoula  in  any  de- 
gree tend  to  do  that  which  this  bill  did 
and  must,  effectually  increase  the  evil  of 
gambling,  he  shoula  certainly  give  it  his 
most  decided  oppositioo.  Whatever  con- 
tingent advantages  might  result  from  the 
promotion  of  manly  sports  and  pastiowa, 
if  they  were  to  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Acilitating  betting  by  the  re- 
moval of  legal  restraints,  be  repeated  be 
should  feel  bound  to  give  them  bb  deter* 
mined  opposition. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  complained, 
that  the  right  rev.  Prelau  had  haxarded 
an  opinion  with  r^ard  to  this  bill  before 
an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  bim 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  of  statitt|  ita 
object    His  object  wu  to  desttoj  mm* 
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doient  bettings,  and  to  restrict  consider- 
ably all  other  betting^.  He  objected  to 
the  right  rev.  Prelate's  description  going 
forth  to  the  country,  when  the  very  ob- 
ject of  his  bill  was  the  reverse.  He  was 
not,  however,  obstinate  on  this  subject. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  did  not  bet 
himself,  and  he  objected  to  a  great  deal 
of  the  betting  which  took  place  on  the 
turf  at  present.  Indeed,  he  believed  that, 
if  the  system  of  betting  was  not  checked, 
the  turf  would  soon  be  deserted.  His  bill 
was  intended  to  protect  other  manly 
sports.  At  present  no  one  could  play  a 
game  of  cricket  where  the  loser  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  ground  without  rendering 
himself  liable  to  a  qui  iam  action.  He 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  who  wished 
to  encourage  manly  sports;  he  thought 
them  of  great  importance,  and  that  they 
bad  been  of  late  too  much  discouraged. 
He  hoped  that  their  Lordships  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  would,  in  all 
future  enclosure  bills,  if  not  in  separate 
bills  for  the  purpose,  set  aside  a  portion 
of  land  near  the  large  towns,  to  which 
the  people  might  resort  for  manly  amuse- 
ment. It  was  better  that  they  should  do 
so  than  go  to  the  beer-shops,  where  they 
became  sullen  and  discontented — for  all 
men,  rich  as  welt  as  poor,  stood  in  need 
of  amusement.  It  was  this  object  which 
induced  him  to  take  up  the  question,  and 
he  believed  that  his  bill  would  effect  all 
that  he  said.  He  did  not  wish  to  put 
himself  in  opposition  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  he  would  postpone  his 
bill  for  the  present ;  but  he  hoped  that 
the  bill,  which  would  get  rid  of  the  qui 
torn  actions,  would  be  allowed  to  go 
through  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  adopt  at  once 
a  measure  which  would  defeat  the  attempts 
of  a  set  of  scoundrels  who  had  been  turned 
off  the  turf  during  the  last  year  for  not 

Kyiog  the  bets  which  they  had  lost. 
ley  had  endeavoured  to  wrench  acts  of 
Parliament  to  their  own  purposes,  not 
with  the  view  to  promote  the  public  good, 
hot  to  gratify  their  revenge  and  to  fill 
their  pockets.  Desiring  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
he  would  rather  postpone  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  before  the  House,  and  bring  in  another 
bill  to  prevent  the  mischief  intended  to  be 
perpetrated  by  these  ^t  tarn  actions.  He 
hoped  that  none  of  their  Lordships  would 
suppose  that  he  had  any  intention  by  this 


bill  to  increase  or  promote  the  practice  of 
gambling. 

Lord  Brougham  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  that  all  the  statutes  relating  to 
betting  and  gambling  should  be  referr^  to 
a  select  committee.  Those  laws  had  two 
defects;  in  one  direction  they  were  too 
stringent  and  severe,  and,  as  it  always 
happened  in  such  cases,  in  another  they 
were  too  lax  and  too  easily  evaded.  He 
wished  to  apply  a  remedy  to  such  a  state 
of  things.  Many  of  their  Lordships  might 
not  be  aware,  and  he  himself,  albeit  a 
lawyer  by  profession^  was  not  aware  till 
that  day,  that  some  of  the  most  exalted 
personages  in  the  counti^  were  liable  to 
prosecution  at  the  suit  or  a  common  in- 
former ;  and,  if  convicted,  to  be  sent  to, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  of 
the  county  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar 
months,  for  having  engaged  in  a  raffle,  to 
which  they  might  have  given  a  guinea  out 
of  pure  charity.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
some  of  their  Lordships  might  at  that 
very  moment  be  liable  to  a  benefit  of  that 
description,  and  this  circumstance  was  an 
illustration  of  his  assertion  that  the  laws 
with  respect  to  gambling  required  to  be 
looked  into. 

The  Bishop  of  London  thought,  that 
the  noble  Duke  had  no  greater  cause  of 
complaint  against  him  than  he  had  against 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite. 
He  had  never  for  a  moment  imputed  to 
the  noble  Duke  any  design  to  increase 
the  evils,  which  he  nevertheless  thought 
this  bill  calculated  to  augment.  The  bill 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  wholesale  abro- 
gation of  the  restraints  on  betting,  and 
consequently  calculated  to  increase  that 
evil,  and  he  had  therefore  desired  to  call 
the  noble  Duke's  attention  to  it.  If. 
however,  the  noble  Duke  should  intro- 
duce any  measure  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the 
people,  he  hoped  it  would  be  such  a  mea- 
sure as  he  could  concur  in.  No  person 
in  the  House  more  entirely  concurred  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  noble 
Duke  as  to  the  expediency,  and  he  would 
almost  say  duty,  of  providing  manly  re- 
creations for  the  poor.  He  had  always 
held  the  same  language,  and  had  laboured 
in  every  place  where  he  had  resided  to 
provide  means  of  rational  amusement  for 
the  people.  He  held  it  to  be  especially 
incumbent  upon  them  at  the  present  time 
when  they  were  about  to  continue  the  New 
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Poor-law,  and  to  place  restraints  upon 
the  poor,  which  nothing  but  the  ne- 
ceiiity  of  the  caie  could  juitify,  to  in- 
troduce also  measurea  for  their  solace 
and  relief.  He  only  feared  that  the  vast 
increase  of  building  of  late  years  would 
interpose  an  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  providing  suitable  places  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people. 

Lord  CampbeU  took  nearly  the  same 
view  of  this  subject  as  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  He  thought  that  all 
these  qui  tarn  actions  should  be  stopped 
queen  primum,  A  bill  for  that  purpose 
could  be  passed  through  the  House  with- 
out delay.  With  respect  to  the  law  itself, 
he  must  observe  that  indictments   and 

Cnalties  for  putting  down  gaming  never 
d  succeeded,  and  never  would  succeed. 
Like  the  noble  Duke,  he  would  fain  see 
manly  sports  encouraged ;  but  he  could 
not  go  so  far  as  the  noble  Duke  was  pre- 
pared to  go  in  his  present  bill,  which 
made  all  bets  lawful  contracts,  capable  of 
being  enforced  in  a  court  of  law.  A  love 
of  the  sport  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  parties  to  engage  in  it  without 
laying  bets  to  be  enforced  in  courts  of 
law.  If  betting  were  to  be  allowed  at 
such  recreations,  the  bets  should  be  con- 
sidered debts  of  honour,  without  any  re- 
medy for  it  than  by  an  action  at  law. 

Lord  Denman  thought  the  noble  Duke 
had  a  right  to  complain,  that  after 
he  had  put  his  Bill  off,  it  should  be  thus 
attackedy  and  before  he  bad  been  heard  to 
say  a  word  in  defence  of  it.  He  would 
venture  to  suggest,  that  the  Bill,  and 
also  the  whole  subject,  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  to  consider  how  the  law 
now  stood,  and  what  it  ought  to  be  for  the 
future.  With  regard  to  the  qui  tarn  ac- 
tions, he  was  not  aware  that  they  were 
now  proceeding,  but  thought  it  might  be 
perfectly  right  to  prevent  these  actions. 

The  Marquess  of  Nortnanby  said,  that 
as  his  noble  Friend  proposed  to  divide  his 
Bill  into  two  distinct  Bills,  they  might  get 
into  some  difficulty  by  postponing  it,  es- 
pecially if  thev  wanted  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  Bill  for  stopping  the  qui  tarn  ac- 
tions. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  agree 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Campbell) 
that  these  debts  should  be  made  debts  of 
honour.  They  were  debts  of  honour  now, 
but  men  made  bets  who  had  no  honour, 
and  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  This 
«9e#  iAe  catue  ot  the  qui  tarn  actions. 


These  fellows  bad  no  character  to  lose. 
If  they  lost  5,000/,  they  did  not  think 
their  characters  worth  that  sum,  and, 
therefore  would  not  pay  it.  The  best  way, 
therefore,  was  to  make  a  man  pay  when 
he  lost.  He  entirely  concurred  with  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  would,  therefore, 
move  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  should  be  dis- 
charged, so  that  his  noble  Friend  might 
I  move  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  ex- 
isting law  was  absurd  and  contradictory. 
At  the  present  moment  they  might  bet 
100,000/.  on  a  race  which  was  run,  if  by 
means  of  a  pigeon  or  otherwise,  they  had 
obtained  information  of  the  result,  and 
this  bet,  it  had  been  decided  again  and 
again,  could  be  recovered  in  a  court  of 
law.  In  like  manner,  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships might  bet  that  he  would  go  to  Pa- 
lace-yard and  meet  twenty  lawyers  in 
their  wigs  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and 
this  bet  could  be  recovered ;  but  if  he  bet 
upon  a  race-horse,  it  would  not  be  reco- 
verable. If,  however,  the  race-horse  ran 
for  nothing,  the  bet  could  be  recovered. 
The  sul^ect  was,  therefore,  most  worthy 
of  their  Lordships'  attention. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second 
reading  was  then  discharged;  and  the  sub« 
ject,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Denman,  OTn 
dered  to  be  referred  to  a  select  coxnmittee. 

Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Lower 
Ordehs.]  The  Marquess  of  Nortnanby 
saidj  he  rose  to  put  a  question  to  some 
Member  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
understood  that  the  noble  Duke  who  held 
the  Privy  Seal  was  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  about  to  refer,  which 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  subject  which 
had  last  occupied  their  Lordships'  attention. 
It  was  a  subject  which  affected,  not  only 
the  comforts,  but  also  the  moral  and  phy*- 
sical  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
unrepresented  fellow-^tizens ;  he  alluded 
to  a  measure  which  had  three  times  passed 
their  Lordships'  House^  relating  to  the 
Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Lower  Orders. 
He  approached  this  question  with  grievous 
disappointment,  because  he  saw  that  during 
the  last  three  years  nothing  had  been  done 
upon  it,  and  unless  some  explanation  were 
given,  the  nature  of  which  he  could 
not  anticipate,  blame  must  attach  to 
the  quarter  from  which  the  delay  pro- 
ceeded. In  alluding  to  former  proceed- 
ings, he  was  afraid  that  he  was  transgres- 
sbg  the  usual  limits  upon  putting  a  ques- 
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lioD  2  bot,  b  order  to  make  bif  qoestioQ 
iDteUigiUe,  he  muit  tretpav  with  a  few 
prelimioery  obfenratioiii  on  the  attention 
of  their  Lordihips.  A  ri^ht  rev.  Prelate 
in  thdr  Lordfhips'  HoufiOi  in  1839|  moved 
an  Addreae  to  the  Crown  on  thii  subject ; 
a  oommiMian  wai  iiwied  by  a  noble  Itiend 
of  hif  who  then  held  the  sealf  of  the  Home 
Department*  directingan  inquiry  into  the 
aaoatory  eondition  of  Snsland  and  Wales; 
he  (the  Marquem  of  Normanby)  in  the 
foOowing  year  considered  it  desirable  to 
extend  the  commission  to  Scotland  also. 
Periiaps  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  have  been  to  have  awaited  the 
result  of  that  commission  before  their 
Lordships  had  been  asked  to  concur 
in  any  measure^  but  it  happened  that 
the  next  Session,  a  lelect  committee  was 
appomted  by  the  other  House,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Slaney ,  and  on  reading  over  the 
evidence  adduced  before  it*  he  (the  Mar- 
quess ct  Normanby)  was  so  struck  with 
the  shameful  neglect  of  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature,  and  with  the  necessity 
to€  immediate  inteiposltion,  that  he  brought 
the  question  before  their  Lordships  in 
1641,  and  stated  his  reasons  for  doing  so  in 
more  detaO  than  would  have  been  justified 
but  for  the  great  importance  of  the  subject* 
Their  Lorddiips  assented  to  the  principle 
of  the  biU  which  he  then  introduced,  but  it 
was  suggested  that  the  various  detsils  had 
better  be  submitted  to  a  select  committee. 
A  adect  eommittee  was  acoordingly  ap. 
pointed*  and  he  must  say  there  never  was 
a  eommittee  which  examined  into  details 
with  gR»ter  assiduity,  or  brought  their 
examination  to  a  more  satisfactory  issue ;  m 
partjcular*  he  had  reoeivedon  that  occasion 
■Mterial  assistanoefrom  the  noUeLord  the 
present  Govemor.eeneraI  of  India.  The 
UU  whidi  he  introduced  passed  this  House ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  political  drcum- 
Manoes  of  that  year*  and  the  shortened  du< 
ration  of  the  parliamentary  Session,  it  did 
not  pass  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  new  Parliament*  though  he  at  that 
tine  knew  that  the  Government  of  his 
noUe  Friend  was  about  to  proffer  its  re- 
agnation,  yet,  looking  at  the  great  import- 
aneeofthe  subject,  and  thinkbg  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  their  Lordships 
should  show  in  the  new  Parliament  that 
they  adhered  to  what  they  had  passed 
in  the  old,  he  again  brought  in  his  bill,  but 
thai  Session  was  also  a  short  one,  and  the 
measure  did  not  pass  the  Commons.  In  the 
fint  days  of  the  Session  of  1842  he  again 
to  them  upon  the  subject.    He 


told  them  that  though  it  was  a  UU  that 
would  better  rest  with  the  executive  Go- 
vemment*  and  that,  as  they  had  already 
assented  to  its  prind^e^  if  it  so  pleased 
them  he  would  move  it  in  this  House  and 
leave  it  to  the  Government  to  take  up  else- 
where. That  measure  again  for  the  third 
time  passed  this  House ;  and  was  only  op- 
posed in  some  of  its  details  by  a  noUe 
Marquess  not  now  in  bis  place,  but  who 
withdrew  his  opposition  upon  the  persua- 
sion of  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington).  The  bill  with  ramect  to 
drainage  the  Secretary  of  State  tor  the 
Home  Department  dedared  he  would  take 
under  his  own  charge*  and  nothing  had 
since  been  heard  of  it  The  other  was 
carried  to  a  select  committee,  whidi  did 
not  condude  its  labours  in  time  to  take  the 
OTiinion  of  the  House  upon  the  su^ect. 
The  Session  of  1842  conduded,  and  then 
occurred  an  important  inddent  in  die  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  The  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  to  whom  the  subject  was 
originally  referred,  then  made  a  report ;  a 
most  valuable  report  it  was ;  and  if  there 
could  have  been  previously  any  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  immediate  legislation  upon 
the  question,  he  did  not  tmnk  that  any 
man  could,  after  reading  it*  continue  to 
entertain  a  doubt  that  no  further  delay 
should  takeulace  in  remedying  the  evils 
complained  or.  If  there  were  any  fault  in 
the  report  it  was  in  the  vast  accumulation 
of  important  facts,  which  had  perhaps  ren* 
dered  it  less  palatable  to  the  general  reader. 
In  the  very  first  few  pages  this  startling 
fact  was  announced,  that  at  this  dme* 
amons  the  town  population  of  En^nd 
and  Wales,  there  were  no  less  than  56,000 
deaths  occurring  annually,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  were  proved  to  &  preventa- 
ble by  ordinary  nrecautions.  Let  any  one 
read  the  succeeaing  pages  of  facts*  which 
were  skiIfullybrougbttogether,andhe  would 
find  quite  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of 
this  statement.  The  deaths  caused  by  dis- 
eases which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Legishiture,  by  adopting  these  pre- 
cautions, to  remove,  he  huL  stated  at 
56,000 ;  that  was,  as  stated  in  the  Renort, 
as  if  the  whole  population  of  Hun-* 
tingdonshire  or  Westmoreland  were  struck 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  diseases 
which  the  Legukture  might  remedy.  The 
details  of  the  report  were  most  important 
throughout,  and  he  would  say  that  the  re- 
sult of  its  perusal  must  be  to  convince  any 
one  that  more  information  was  not  what 
was  required  upon  the  subject.     There 
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might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  report  arrived  as  to  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  applying  the  remedies,  and 
as  to  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
them  into  effect.  He  thought  it  obvious 
to  any  one  who  paid  the  smallest  attention 
to  the  question  that  the  increased  power, 
which  by  the  three  bills  that  had  received 
their  Lordships'  assent,  he  proposed  to  give 
to  bodies  already  in  existence,  would  have 
been  sufficient ;  and  if  not,  other  measures 
might  have  been  easily  suggested.  At  all 
events,  it  was  thought  better  not  to  adopt 
a  centralisation  system.  What  happened 
then  ?  If  more  information  were  required, 
surely  a  commission  ought  to  have  been  at 
once  appointed.  With  this  fact  staring  in 
the  face  of  the  Government,  that  the  mor- 
tality was  every  year  caused  and  aggravated 
by  the  neglect  or  inattention  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  Government,  what  took  place  ? 
Why  from  that  time  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  Session  of  Parliament,  not  a  single 
step  was  taken  on  the  subject :  at  this  lat- 
ter period,  however,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed and  placed,  with  great  propriety, 
under  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  It  was  that  delay  of  which  he 
now  complained.  He  did  not  wish  to  press 
the  matter  further  at  present,  but  he  did 
say  that  that  delay  required  explanation. 
The  Grovemment  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Melbourne)  used  formerly  to  be  attacked 
for  appointing  commissions;  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Government  often  postponed 
measures  through  the  medium  of  those 
commissions.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby)  had  the  misfortune  the  other  night 
to  express  his  dissent  from  the  appointment 
of  another  commission  by  the  existing  Go- 
vernment ;  but,  in  reference  to  this  com- 
mission, he  never  knew  one,  in  a  case 
where  further  information  was  required, 
the  appointment  of  which  was  so  long  de- 
layed. The  principle  for  which  he  con- 
tended had  been  three  times  recognised  by 
their  Lordships,  and  in  times  of  public  in- 
terest, when  nothing  but  public  considera- 
tions could  have  induced  them  to  pass  the 
measure,  which  was  deemed  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  a  laree 
portion  of  their  fellow-subjects.  He  woiUd 
not  go  further  into  details  now,  but  if  they 
pursued  the  report  in  other  points  they 
would  see  that  the  evil  was  not  confined  to 
the  actual  deaths  annually  caused  by  want 
of  proper  precaution.  It  was  clearly  and 
most  convincingly  stated,  and  proved  to  a 
demonstration  by  the  report,  that  the  du- 
J9ijoD  of  hfe,  even  among  the  upper  classes,  I 
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in  some  towns,  was  considerably  shortened. 
As  an  instance,  in  contrasting  the  county 
of  Rutland  with  certain  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  the  increase  of  mortality  in 
the  latter  among  the  upper  classes,  who 
were  of  course  much  better  off  than  the 
lower,  amounted  to  one-third  more  annu- 
ally whilst  the  duration  of  life  in  the 
parish  in  Manchester  cited  as  an  example 
was  amongst  the  middling  and  lower  orders, 
only  one-half  that  of  the  parish  in  Rut- 
landshire with  which  it  was  compared. 
He  feared  there  was  also  evidence  in  the 
report  that  in  those  places  where,  by  the 
creation  of  new  employments  during  the 
last  half  century,  the  people  had  been 
crowded  together  without  due  precautions 
being  taken  for  their  health,  the  next  ge- 
neration would  in  every  respect  be  inferior 
to  the  last,  and  that  the  evils  we  are  likely 
prospectively  to  suffer  in  the  great  sources 
of  our  national  strength,  are  not  over  when 
we  calculate  the  number  of  actual  deaths. 
If  he  should  unfortunately  hear  from  the  no- 
ble Duke  opposite  that  such  was  the  state  of 
the  commission  that  it  was  not  likely,  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  that  a  mea- 
sure would  be  introduced,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  again  to  call  upon  their  Lordships 
to  assent  to  that  measure  of  which  he  had 
already  secured  their  approbation.  But 
whether  a  bill  was  brought  in  this  Session 
by  Government  or  not,  he  could  not,  with- 
out explanation,  exonerate  the  department 
of  Government  with  which  the  subject 
rested  from  blame,  in  the  first  place,  for  not 
taking  up  the  bill  which  passed  this  House, 
and  amending  it,  if  necessary,  in  the  other 
House.  In  the  next  place,  if  they  felt 
that  more  inquiry  was  wanted — the  neces- 
sity for  which,  however,  he  could  not  see 
—  it  was  for  them  to  account  why  one 
whole  year,  during  which  it  was  clear 
that  this  dreadful  mortality  had  continued 
unabated,  had  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  single  step  having  been  taken  to  remdy 
the  evil. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  said,  the  noble 
Marquess  who  had  just  sat  down  had  ad- 
dressed their  Lordships  at  some  length,  and 
had  found  great  fault  with  her  Majesty*s 
Government,  because  they  had  not  adopted 
immediate  measures  with  regard  to  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  people ;  and  the 
noble  Marquess  had  afforded  as  a  reason 
for  so  finding  fault  that  the  bill  he  had 
introduced^  and  which  passed  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  was  sent  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  not  been  since 
taken  up  by  the  Government.     Now  he 
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b^ged  to  obieire  that  bill  had  been  drawn 
up  at  a  time  when  the  report  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commiiaonen,  to  which  the  noble 
Marquen  had  alluded,  was  not  made.  In 
1841^however9  before  that  report  had  been 
made  and  was  upon  their  Lordships'  Table, 
a  bill  had  been  introduced  for  the  improve- 
ment and  drainage  of  the  town  of  Leeds. 
Into  that  measure  the  leading  clauses  uf 
the  noble  Marquess's  bill  had  been  incor- 
porated, and  Buch  was  the  difficulty  arising 
in  the  way  of  bringing  that  bill  into 
operation^  that  it  was  now  a  dead  letter, 
because  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to 
act  upon  it  With  regard  to  the  delays  in 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  referred 
to,  he  (the  Duke  of  Buccleuch)  believed 
the  commission  was  dated  the  9th  of  May, 
1843,  and  he  could  state,  that  as  soon  as 
ponible  afterwards  the  commissioners  there- 
in named  met  together — ^many  of  them 
were  men  of  science,  and  others  weie 
actively  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  reference  to  their  own  occupa- 
tions. The  commissioners,  however,  met 
on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  continued  to  sit 
three  days  a  week  until  the  end  of  July, 
when  they  separated  for  the  necessary  re- 
laxation, and  with  a  view  to  attend  to  im- 
portant matters  of  their  own.  But  during 
the  recess,  at  a  time  when  relaxation  was 
much  more  necessaryi  they  again  engaged 
in  their  duties  under  the  commission,  and 
were  called  upon  to  enter  on  inquiries,  some 
of  them  of  a  most  disagreeable  character. 
They  had  visited  during  the  recess  fifty-one 
towns.  The  noble  Marquess  thought  the  re- 
port already  before  Parliament  contained 
ample  information  for  immediate  legislation. 
No  person  who  read  that  report  could  doubt 
that  there  were  dreadful  particulars  of  misery 
and  wretchedness  laid  before  the  public; 
nobody  could  doubt  that  the  state  of  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  many  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  was  miserable  and  dis- 
gncefttl;  still  less  could  it  be  doubted, 
that  disease  was  great  and  prevalent.  There 
was  no  one  possessing  the  feelings  of  com- 
mon humanity  but  would  say,  "  Ought 
we  not  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy  this  ?" 
Every  person  would  say  that ;  but  it  was 
one  tbing  to  say  that  a  remedy  ought  to 
be  provided,  and  another  to  say  how  that 
remedy  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect.  He 
Imd  felt  the  difficulty  incrrased  since  he 
had  been  upon  the  commission.  He  had 
fonnd  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  curing  the 
evils  pointed  out  It  was  said  by  some, 
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that  the  fint  remedy  was  to  be  effected  by 
proper  drainage,  but  was  this  to  be  done 
for  nothing;  were  the  commissioners  to 
begin  without  first  inquiring  into  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  drainage,  and  the  con- 
sequent expense  P  Take  the  case  of  the 
metropolis  itself.  The  noble  Marquess 
did  not  know  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
commissioners  by  men  of  science  and  ex- 
perience, and  he  could  have  no  idea  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  arose  in  the  mat- 
ter in  consequence  of  existing  acts  of  Par^ 
liament.  The  same  difficulty  had  pre- 
sented itself  with  reference  to  another 
point  intimately  connected  with  the  health 
of  towns — ^he  idluded  to  the  good  and  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  to  the  poorer  classes. 
This  had  been  found  to  be  a  most  difficult 
and  intricate  matter ;  vast  interests  were 
concerned,  large  companies  had  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  difficulty  was  to  ascer- 
tain  how  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of 
water  could  be  obtained,  and  the  companies 
adequately  recompensed.  He,  however, 
had  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  possible  so 
to  arrange  that  a  good  and  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  water  could  be  obtained  for  the 
poorer  classes,  without  any  loss  to  the  ex- 
isting companies.  Such  was  one  of  the 
many  results  at  which  the  commissionen 
were  gradually  arriving.  With  all  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Sanatory  Re- 
port, there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  on 
which  he,  on  his  responsibility,  could  come 
down  and  recommend  to  Parliament  any 
measure  for  its  consideration.  Why,  if 
the  very  bill  which  the  noble  Marquess 
had  himself  brought  forward  was  carried 
into  effect  the  amount  of  surveyors'  fees 
alone  would  be  80|000/.  In  London,  in 
particular  those  fees  would  be  exceedingly 
heavy.  Now,  the  difficulty  in  framing 
any  bill  was  to  provide  the  manner  in 
which  such  charges  were  to  be  met.  Take 
Leeds  for  instance,  and  the  drainage  and 
supply  of  water  must  not  only  be  provided 
for,  but  also  how,  in  what  manner,  and 
upon  whom,  the  cost  and  charges  were  to  be 
levied.  These  were  serious  considerations ; 
and,  though  a  bill  had  been  passed  with 
these  objects  for  that  town,  it  remained, 
he  repeated,  almost  a  dead  letter,  because 
it  Was  found  impossible  to  carry  its  clauses 
into  operation.  He  could  only  say,  with 
regard  to  the  existing  commissiou,  that  the 
greatest  attention  had  been  paid ;  no  time 
had  been  lost ;  there  were  upon  it  not  only 
men  of  science,  but  othera  closely  occupied 
in  pursuits  of  their  own  ;  but  that  all  had, 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  earnestness. 
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entered  upon  the  duties  imposed  on  tliero  ; 
—none  seeking  for  delay^  but,  on  the  con* 
traryi  all  anxious  to  pui^  the  matter  for«  r 
ward.     They  had  everywhere  been  re^  ' 
ceived  with  the  greatest  favour  by  the 
working  classes,  who  hailed  them  as  per* 
sons  likely  to  bring  benefit  and  comfort  to 
them ;  there  had  £jen  everywhere  a  total 
absence  of  party  feeling,  and  from    all 
municipal  b(>dies  with  whom  they  had  to 
communicate  they  had  received  every  as* 
sistance ;  and  much  information  had  been 
acquired   that  was  not  contained  in  the 
Sanatory  Report.     He  had  no  doubt,  that 
in  a  short  time  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  commissioners  to  lay  the  information 
brought  before  them,  and  upon  it  to  sug- 
gest, he  hoped,  a  sound  legislative  measure.  | 
When  that  might  happen  he  could  not  at  I 
present  pledge  himself.    There  were  many  i 
reports  which  had  not  yet  been  presented  ;  j 
important  information  had  been  received  : 
from  towns  on  the  continent  as  to  their  I 
manner  of  supplying  water  and  carrying  ' 
these  matters  into  cfiect.    Valuable  in-  1 


formation  had  also  been  receive  from 
America  on  the  same  subject.  Whenever, 
on  all  this  mass  of  information,  a  legislative 
measure  might  be  introduced,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  productive  of  all  the  good  their 
Lordships  could  wish.  | 

The  Marquess  of  Narmanby  said,  that 
with  all  respect  for  the  noble  Duke,  he 
must  ssy,  that  a  more  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation had  never  been  made  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  noble  Duke  had 
admitted  all  he  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby)  had  alleged — viz.  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  no  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter  from  the  presentation  of  the  sanatory 
report  in  1842  until  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  on  the  9th  of  May,  1843. 
The  noble  Duke  had  not  given  the  slight- 
est excuse  for  the  delav  of  the  twelve, 
months  which  had  been  allowed  to  elapse. 
The  noble  Duke  said,  that  the  provisions 
of  his  Bill  had  been  tried  in  Leeds,  and 
had  failed.  He  would  not  contradict  the 
noble  Duke;  but  information  bad  just 
reached  him  from  Leeds,  that  thecorpora. 
tion  of  that  town,  were  at  the  present  mo- 
ment putting  the  Bill  into  operation,  and 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  provi* 
signs. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuck  observed,  that 

the  noble  Marquess's  Bill  of  1842  had 

passed  that  House  and  been  sent  to  the 

other  House  of  Parliament,  where  it  was 

referred  to  a  select  committee,  in  whose 


hands  it  had  remtbed  during  the  whole  of 
that  session.  The  noble  Marquess  could 
not  charge  the  Government  with  doing 
nothing,  because  the  Bill  never  came  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  select  committee. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  repeated, 
that  as  the  meuure  of  1842  had  failed, 
the  Government  were  answerable  for 
having  taken  no  steps  from  the  close  of 
session  1842  until  May,  1843. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuck  said,  the  noble 
Marquess  ought  to  know  that  measures 
of  that  description  required  great  consi- 
deration. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  remarked,  that  it  was 
not  quite  so  easy  to  legislate  eiFectually 
upon  the  matter  as  some  people  seemed  to 
imagine.  He  thought  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  (Duke  of  jBuccleuch)  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  corporation 
of  Leeds  had  found  their  Bill  impractica- 
ble, for  he  was  inclined  to  believe  they 
i  were  now  acting  upon  it,  because  he  had 
j  been  told  by  a  very  ingenious  person,  that 
\  the  plan  had  been  carried  into  eflfect,  and 
the  result  had  been  to  drive  the  evils 
sought  to  be  remedied  from  one  part  of  the 
town  to  another.  The  corporation  had 
not  been  supine  with  reference  to  its  Act 
of  Parliament;  but  they  had  found,  on  the 
experience  of  phvsicians  of  eminence,  of 
chymists,  and  of  men  of  science,  it  was 
much  easier  to  find  an  evil  than  to  dis- 
cover a  remedy  for  it. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped. 

House  adjourned. 
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Monday^  February  6,  1844, 

Miif DTB&]  Biu&  PkMc.— 4r*  lletropolii  ImpioveaentiL 
PiTTTioif  s  PmBflJiimD.  By  Mr.  G.  Beri^ey,  ftom  South- 
ampton, and  Cheltenham,  leipeeting  Window  Tax  oo 
Licensed  Vletuallenu  -^  From  Frtnae,  and  St  Andrew'a 
in  Weill,  against  the  Union  of  the  Seea  of  St.  Aaaph 
and  Bangor.— By  Sir  J.  Trollope,  fhxn  Boston,  and  28 
places,  against  Repeal  of  Com-Lawi.— By  Mr.  Ooadon, 
from  Kidd^minster,  teqpeeting  the  Poor>law.P>»By  Mr. 
Seijeant  Murphy,  firom  Cork,  ffomplaining  of  omiwQQ  of 
Roman  Catholioa  fhxn  Jury  (Dublin).~By  Mr.  Hume, 
ftom  Arbroath,  and  Mauchliae,  Ibr  reftiaing  the  SvppUei. 
—From  Jamea  Haughloii,  agahifC  Revaoue  from  IntoK* 

Right  ov  Sbarch.^^Oreook  Ter- 
RiTORy.3  Sir  Charles  Napier  said,  it 
might  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  right 
hoD.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Msjesty's 
Government,  that  on  two  occasions  last 
Session  he  inquired  if  be  was  prepared  to 
lay  on  the  Table  the  instructions  given  to 
our  cruisera  on  the  coast  of  Africa  relative 
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to  Tithing  Yestelt  bearing  the  American 
flag.  He  now  wished  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion; and  he  would  also  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  whether  he  had  received  any  in- 
formation of  the  intention  of  the  American 
government  to  establish  military  posts  on 
the  Oregon  frontier? 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  he  would  answer  the 
first  question  of  the  gallant  commodore 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  As  to  the 
second,  he  was  not  in  possession  of  any 
further  information  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  American  government  to  place  mili- 
tary posts  on  the  line  towards  the  Oregon, 
than  that  which  the  gallant  oflScer  was 
already  aware  of. 

Lord  /.  Ruiull  understood  it  had  been 
stated  last  year  that  there  were  negotia- 
tioos  on  foot  with  the  American  govern- 
■lent  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory. He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  whether  such  negotiations  were 
sow  pending,  or  whether  there  had  been 
a  caseation  of  them  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said«  that  if  he  recollected 
rtgbtiv,  he  stated  last  year^  that  which  was 
eiactly  in  conformity  with  the  fact,  name- 
ly, that  the  British  Government  had  ori- 
ginated a  communication  with  the  Govern- 
meot  of  the  United  States,  with  regard 
to  the  extierae  advantage  of  proceeding 
amicably  in  the  arrangement  for  the  set- 
tlenent  ol  the  diapot^  points ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  anawer  which  bad  been  received 
to  that  oommunication,  justified  the  Bri- 
tish Government  in  hoping  that  before 
this,  some  progress  would  have  been  made 
towards  an  arrangement.  A  change  hsd 
recently  taken  place  in  the  person  of  Her 
Majesty's  representative  at  Washington, 
and  the  new  Minister  had  gone  out  with 
foil  instructions  on  the  subject,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  productive  of  the  end  de- 
aired. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  object  to  lay  on 
tl^  Table  of  the  House  the  papers  relative 
to  the  Oregon  territory  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that,  as  the  papers  re- 
lated to  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
he  thought  the  boo.  Gentleman  would 
take  the  wisest  course  by  not  pressing  for 
their  production  at  that  time. 

Medical  REroRM.]  Mr.  Maeaulay 
wished  to  ask  the  right  boo.  Bsronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department  one  or 
two  Questions  on  the  subject  of  medical 
legislation.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  last 


Session  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  was  desirous  of  knowing 
whether  that  bill  were  matured,  and  whe- 
ther the  House  had  any  right  to  entertain 
any  reasonable  expectation  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  proceed  in  the  matter  this 
year?  He  heard  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet bad  granted  two  charters  to  medical 
corporations — would  those  charters  be  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House? 

Sir  J,  Graham  (in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Maeaulay)  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  lay  before  the  House  the  only  two 
medical  charters  which  had  been  issued 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  and 
Dublin.  He  had  two  bills  nearly  ready, 
which  he  should  shortly  ask  leave  of  the 
House  to  introduce— one  with  reference 
to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  other 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  medical 
practice  generally  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

Post  Office.]  Mr.  Ilawes  wished  to 
know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  it 
were  his  intention  to  renew  the  committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  Post-office;  and  whe- 
ther certain  papers  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  ?  Also,  whether  a  paragraph  which 
be  had  seen  in  the  papers,  and  which 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Post-office  was  to  be  applied  to 
carry  out  certain  improvements  in  that 
department,  was  correct? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchoquor  said, 
he  did  not  sea  any  necessity  for  moving 
for  a  renewal  of  the  Post-office  committee. 
He  had  no  objection  to  lay  any  returns 
moved  for  by  the  committee,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
He  bad  seen  in  the  papers  the  letters  re- 
ferred to,  but,  he  believed,  that  it  wu  not 
in  his  power  to  produce  them.  They  were 
principally  letters  addressed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Eachequer  to  Mr.  Hill,  and 
by  that  gentleman  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Some  of  them  were  pri* 
vate  communications,  and  were  conse- 
quently papeis  of  which,  in  many  ioatances, 
copies  would  not  be  kept,  and  therefore, 
as  regarded  himself,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  them,  and  with  reference  to 
his  predecessor,  he  could  not,  of  course, 
undertake  to  produce  the  correspondence 
of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman.  With  re- 
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spect  to  any  returns  relating:  to  the  Pott- 
oflBce,  there  could  be  no  diflBculty  what* 
ever  in  getting  all  the  information  de- 
sired. As  to  the  paragraph  referred  to» 
stating  that  he  was  about  to  give  up  the 
surplus  revenue  to  carry  on  improvements 
in  the  Post-office,  he  could  only  say,  that 
he  did  not  know  the  source  from  which  it 
emanated — certainly  not  from  himself. 

The  Queen's  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress.] Earl  Jermyn  (as  Treasurer  of 
the  Household)  appeared  at  the  bar,  in 
the  Windsor  Uniform,  and  bearing  a 
white  wand.  The  messenger  in  attend- 
ance announced  *'  Her  Majesty's  answer 
to  the  Address."  His  Lordship  said :  I 
am  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to  inform 
the  House  that  on  Saturday  last  she  re- 
ceived the  Address  of  your  hon.  House, 
which  Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  receive^  and  to  give  the  following  an- 
swer: 

**  I  thank  you  for  this  dutiful  and  loyal  Ad- 
dress. The  declaration  that  you  are  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  IVte  in  My  earnest  endeavours 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  My  people,  is  most 
satisfactory.  You  may  be  assured,  that  it  is 
the  invariable  object  and  constant  care  of  My 
life  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  to  deserve 
the  confidence,  of  all  classes  of  My  subjects. 

Alleged  Deficiency  of  the  Civil 
List.]  Sir  R,  Feel  then  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  Queen's  Speech,  when 

Mr.  Blewitt  said  :  I  wish,  Sir,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  report  cur- 
rent in  London  at  the  present  moment, 
which  it  is  most  important  should  be 
either  contradicted,  or  set  at  rest  in  some 
way.  It  is  that  the  civil  list  has  been  greatly 
exceeded,  and  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  debt,  which  will  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the 
grant  of  a  loan.  I  wish  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  rumour,  or  not  ? 

Sir  72.  Peel:  I  feel  surprised  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  be  so  credulous 
as  to  believe  a  report  of  the  sort.  I  must 
say,  that  I  should  have  thought  that  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  observed  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  reign,  would  with  confidence 
Irare  referred  to  that  course,  and  have 


been  able  to  give  a  most  positive  con- 
tradiction to  such  a  report.  There  is  not 
one  shilling  of  arrear. 

Railways.]  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that 
he  rose  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  important  subject  of  Railways, 
which  had  on  previous  occasions  been  sub- 
mitted to  select  committees,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiry,  but  in  several  respects  they 
have  left  their  labours  incomplete ;  and  he 
felt  fully  justified  in  asking  the  House  to 
appoint  a  new  committee  to  inquire  into 
many  points[connected  with  RaUways.  Be- 
fore proposing  his  motion,  he  fel^it  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  objects  that  he  had  in 
view ;  but  be  should  be  very  brief  in  the 
statement  which  he  was  about  to  make  to 
the  House,  as  he  thought  that,  instead  of 
entering  into  an  explanation  of  the  views 
of  the  Government  on  the  subject,  it  would 
be  better  to  refer  them  to  the  committee 
for  consideration  and  examination.  There 
were,  however,  one  or  two  points  to  which 
he  felt  called  upon  to  refer.  The  Govem- 
nient  was  of  opinion,  after  careful  observa- 
tion, and  after  the  experience  of  several 
years,  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
whether  there  should  not  be  some  modifi- 
cation in  the  Standing  Orders  respecting 
railways.  One  of  these  Standing  Orders, 
which  had  affected  all  the  railway  bills 
which  have  hitherto  passed,  directed  that 
before  the  bill  was  proceeded  with,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  which  it  was  estimated 
would  be  required  to  be  laid  out  should  be 
deposited.  An  opinion  had  been  exten- 
sively entertained  that  there  would  be  no 
disadvantage  in  reducing  the  proportionate 
amount  oi  capital  required  as  a  deposit; 
and  that,  provided  it  was  clear  that  the 
character  of  the  proposed  undertaking  was 
bonajidet  no  evil  could  arise  from  relieving 
parties  to  railway  bills  from  so  much  of  the 
Standing  Orders  by  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lock  up  at  so  early  a  period,  and 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  their  capital.  There  was  another 
reason  for  modifying  this  part  of  the 
Standing  Orders  j  namely — that  there  was 
already  a  Standing  Order  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  which  the  paid  up  capital  was 
ordered  to  be  not  10  but  5  per  cent  There 
was  another  Standing  Order  affecting  the 
construction  of  the  line  of  railroads,  the 
consideration  of  which  he  thought  that  the 
committee  might  well  entertain  with  a 
view  to  some  alterations  and  modifications 
in  it.  The  Standing  Order  which  he  re- 
ferred to  related  to  level  crossings,  but  he 
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would  not  enter  further  into  the  subject 
than  to  ny  that  in  any  alteration  of  this 
order  respecting  level  crossings  it  would  be 
necesnry  to  make  every  requisite  pro- 
vision for  the  public  safety ;  but  he  might 
say,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that, 
•t  present,  he  had  no  alteration  to  propose. 
He  was  aware  that  he  could  not  enter  upon 
the  eonsiderstion  of  the  particulars  of  se- 
veral of  these  Standing  Orders  without 
going  into  great  detail,  although  it  might 
be  very  expedient  to  bring  them  under  the 
oonaidexation  of  the  committee,  he,  there- 
fore, would  not  detain  the  House  by  dwel- 
ling further  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
But,  over  and  above  this  point,  the  House 
must  be  fully  aware  that  the  present  was 
a  very  important  era  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roads. The  House  was  aware  that  most  of 
the  great  undertakings  in  railroads  had 
been  brought  to  a  completion  within  the 
last  four,  five,  or  six  years,  and  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  various  acts  respecting  them, 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  re- 
specting the  speculations  that  might  arise, 
and  that  if  care  were  not  taken,  they  would 
operate  to  prevent  the  completion  of  some 
of  thaw  great  lines  of  railway.  Since  that 
time  owing  to  the  completion  of  the  great 
lines,  and  to  various  other  causes  to  which 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  advert,  and 
particalarly  within  the  last  two  or  three 
yean,  the  speculations  in  railways  had 
considerably  diminished;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time  owing  to  the  great  and  almost 
unparalleled  extent  of  capital  unemployed, 
a  disposition  seemed  again  to  have  arisen 
to  employ  it  in  this  way.  He  had  already 
stated  thftt  anoe  the  period  to  which  he 
just  now  adverted  very  few  bills  for  the 
formation  of  railroads  had  passed  through 
that  House ;  but  if  Gentlemen  would  in- 
quire at  the  Private  Bill  office,  at  the 
present  moment,  they  would  find  that 
notioea  had  been  given  in  the  usual  way, 
that  during  the  present  Session  no  less 
than  sixty-six  applications  would  be  brought 
forward  for  rulway  bills.  Although  all 
theae  bills  mieht  not  be  for  the  construc- 
tioo  of  new  lines,  yet  all  of  them  were 
either  for  an  extension  of  existing  lines,  or 
for  the  formation  of  new  lines.  He  be- 
lieved that  these  bills  involved  the  con- 
struction of  not  less  than  eight  or  nine 
bandied  miles  of  new  railway.  The  House 
must  be  aware  that  the  present  extent  of 
lailroads  in  this  country  was  somewhat 
leas  than  S>000  miles,  therefore,  by  the 
hills  which  it  was  proposed  to  pass  during 
the  pveseni  Session,  it  was  intended  to  in- 


crease railway  communication  nearly  by 
one  half.  The  speculations,  therefore,  in 
the  formation  of  railroads  had  again  com- 
menced, and  it  was  probable  at  future 
times  they  might  see  railway  speculations 
greatly  increase,  while  at  other  periods 
they  might  be  comparatively  slack.  The 
House,  therefore,  was  at  present,  in  duty 
called  upon  to  give  its  attention  to  this 
subject  previous  to  these  numerous  railway 
bills  receiving  its  sanction.  At  least,  it 
appeared  to  the  Government,  in  conse- 
sequencc  of  this  great  stimulus  to  this  de- 
scription of  enterprise,  that  this  was  the 
proper  time  and  fitting  opportunity  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  subject.  The  proposal  he  had  to 
make  would  afiect  those  companies  which 
came  before  Parliament  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. These  companies  he  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  companies  coming  to  the 
House  for  acts  of  incorporation  and  powers 
for  the  formation  of  new  lines ;  and,  se- 
condly companies  already  incorporated  which 
came  to  the  House  for  new  powers.  In 
this  second  class  he  included  the  existing 
companies  that  came  to  the  House  to  ask 
for  powers  to  enable  them  to  extend  their 
lines,  and  also  those  existing  companies 
that  asked  for  powers  to  enable  them 
to  unite  their  lines.  At  the  present 
time  there  was  a  circumstance  that  called 
for  the  serious  attention  of  Parliament: 
namely,  that  tendency  which  had  been 
recently  manifested  by  several  railroad 
companies  to  unite  together  in  one  great 
mass.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he  would 
only  refer  to  the  proceedings  which  had 
recently  taken  place  to  unite  the  North 
Midland,  the  Midland  Counties,  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Derby  Railroads.  This 
was  an  imjportant  point  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee,  for  it  was 
pretty  dear  that  these  railway  companies 
would  obtain  considerable  advantages  by 
means  of  this  amalgamation  by  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  it  was  likely  to  confer  on 
them  further  and  more  extensive  powers 
than  the  Legislature  originally  contem- 
plated. This  was  a  system  which  he  be- 
lieved was  likely  to  prevail  to  a  very  great 
extent,  it  therefore,  called  for  timely  con- 
sideration. It  was  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  if  Parliament  should  give  its 
sanction  to  bills  to  allow  the  incorporation 
of  railway  companies  of  this  nature,  that 
the  result  would  be  that  the  number  of 
railway  companies  would  be  greatly  di* 
minished,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
powers  and  advantages  would  be  gieatlj 
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incfeased.  While^  therefore^  this  remained 
a  new  question^  he  considered  that  it  was  de> 
■irable  that  the  House  should  consider^  not 
in  a  spirit  unfair  or  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  railroad  companies,  whether,  when  they 
sought  from  the  House  new  powers  which 
it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  would  be 
attended  with  great  advantages  to  them, 
that  in  return  some  equivalent  should  not 
be  rendered  to  the  public.  With  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  on  this  point,  it  was 
desirable  to  come  without  delay  to  some 
determination  as  to  the  course  which  Par- 
liament should  take  respecting  the  advan- 
tages to  the  public,  which  it  might  call  for 
as  an  equivalent  in  some  degree  for  the 
new  powers  which  these  companies  re- 
quired. It  was  also  desirable  to  determine 
whether  any  and  what  sort  of  jurisdiction 
should  exist  with  respect  to  railroad  bills. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  were  probably  aware  that 
at  the  present  time  a  certain  jurisdiction 
existed,  in  ^e  Board  of  Trade,  with  re- 
spect to  all  private  commercial  bills,  ex- 
cepting railroad  bills.  Now,  while  no  in- 
convenience was  found  to  arise  respecting 
this  jurisdiction,  as  regarded  other  com- 
mercial bills,  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  consider  whether  some  similar 
jurisdiction  should  not  be  allowed  as  re^- 
garded  this  class  of  bills,  and  which  would 
give  the  same  right  of  supervision  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  wished  the  Board  to 
have  this  power  in  relation  to  the  bills  of 
those  companies  which  asked  for  new 
powers,  but  he  did  not  call  upon  the  House 
to  interfere  with  the  original  rights  granted 
to  companies  when  new  advantages  were 
not  asked  for.  He  did  this  not  for  the 
purpose  of  fettering  or  interfering  with 
private  rights,  which  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do,  but  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
such  genera]  rules  as  he  thought  were 
called  for,  and  which  he  had  no  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  could  lay  down.  He 
wished  that  this  matter  should  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  a  committee  with- 
out delay,  and  he  repeated,  that  his  proposal 
would  refer  not  only  to  new  companies 
which  might  come  before  the  House,  but 
also  to  such  existing  companies  as  came  to 
the  House  for  new  powers.  He  earnestly 
hoped,  also,  that  the  other  existing  compa- 
nies would  be  induced  to  adopt  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  committee  might  sug- 
gest, and  that  they  would,  without  delay, 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
eommittee  should  lay  down.  It  was  true 
that  might  be  difficult  to  lay  down  ge- 
Jfera}  ni^ea,  which  mij^  be  applicable  to 


very  difierent  circumstances,  and  which 
would  include  acts  containing  provisions 
of  a  different  character.  He  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  competency  and  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  regard- 
ed all  railroads,  but  he  thought  that  there 
would  be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  to  restrain  the  exercise  of 
this  right  within  proper  and  moderate 
bounds.  Nor  was  the  exercise  of  the 
right  called  for  at  the  present  moment, 
justified  on  the  ground  of  any  general 
malversation  on  the  part  of  railway  com- 
panies. He  had  therefore  excluded  from 
his  notice  of  motion,  those  existing  com- 
panies which  did  not  come  to  the  House  to 
ask  for  new  or  enlarged  powers,  but,  he 
believed,  that  a  consideration  of  their  ge- 
neral interests  would  induce  these  com- 
panies to  enter  into  such  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  their 
railroads,  as  Parliament  might  recommend. 
At  present,  when  unemployed  capital 
abounded  to  a  degree  almost  unprece. 
dented,  and  numerous  parties  were  seek- 
ing for  some  mode  of  investing  it,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  that  it  would  take  a 
direction  towards  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways. Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
natural  to  expect,  there  would  be  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  application  to  Parliament 
for  the  establishment  of  rival  and  compet- 
ing lines  to  those  already  existing.  This 
circumstance  suggested  grounds  for  serious 
and  deliberate  consideration.  He  had  had 
enough  experience  of  railroads  to  make 
him  feel  assured,  that  they  must  not  rely 
too  much  on  the  statements  that  had  been 
made  respecting  the  advantages  of  compe- 
tition between  rival  lines,  or  that  they 
could  depend  on  such  competition  keeping 
down  prices  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the 
assured  results  which  they  could  in  other 
matters;  the  vastness  of  the  capital  re- 
quired to  be  invested,  and  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  parties  advancing  it  wero 
limited  in  number,  made  arrangements  be- 
tween rival  lines  easy  of  accomplishment. 
It  had  been  urged,  and  he  conceived  very 
justly,  that  the  same  effect  that  competi- 
tion produced  in  other  cases,  would  not 
follow  as  regarded  competing  lines  of  rail- 
road ;  but,  that  if  Pariiament  should  be  in- 
duced to  pass  bills  for  such  a  purpose,  it 
would  afford  facilities  to  exaction.  If 
this  were  the  case,  and  he  was  induced  to 
think  that  such  would  prove  to  be  the  re- 
sult, the  consequence  of  allowing  compet- 
ing lines  would  be  in  most  instanoes  an 
increase  of  tbe  erili  and  woq)4  turn  out  to 
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be  « tnefe  ftmltii^oation  of  mcmopoly ;  for 
mieh  were  the  fiMilities  of  union  between 
these  large  xailway  oompanief,  that  their 
BfipafeDt  competition  would  lead  to  reiolts 
very  difieient  finm  those  wbioh  wiidom 
would  dictate.  Parliamenti  therefore^ 
should  well  ooniider  what  course  they 
should  adopt  with  ze^^ard  to  lines  recom- 
niended  as  competing  linesi  and  which  were 
not  Galled  for  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  extent 
of  local  traffic.  Of  course  these  obserya- 
tions  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  local 
lines  recommended  by  the  natural  character 
and  condition  of  the  country^  and  by  the 
tzaffic  they  were  likely  to  have.  Of  course 
he  did  not  allude  to  such  lines  as  likely  to 
be  afiected  by  the  evils  which  mi^ht  follow 
from  the  formation  ^of  competing  lines. 
But  while  Parliament  had  many  strong 
grounds  to  avoid  the  practice  of  enoou- 
nging  the  construction  of  competing 
Ainesi  the  eaiisting  railway  companies  had 
many  motives  to  watch  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  capita^  and  they 
must  perceive  that  it  was  far  better  for  their 
own  interest  to  make  such  terms  with  Par- 
liament as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  public  than  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  hazard  of  bondjtde  com- 
peting lines.  Me  was  not  then  in  a  situ- 
ation to  indicate  the  particular  terms  that 
might  be  obtained  mm  the  present  com- 
panies, but  the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
terms  was  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  but 
that  the  present  companies,  when  they  re- 
collected the  nature  of  the  powers  now 
possessed  by  them  would  wisely  adopt  what- 
ever rules  or  recommendations  the  com- 
mittee should  suggest.  There  was  one 
8ob|ect  respecting  which  it  was  most  de- 
airable  that  some  arrangement  should  at 
%KkOt  be  made.  He  alluded  to  the  treat- 
ment of  third  dass  passengers.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  propose  any  fixed  price  for 
theniy  nor  did  he  thmk  that  they  should  en- 
fbtoe  upon  railway  companies  such  an  in- 
eraase  of  accommodation  in  the  carriages  fw 
the  third  dass  pasBen^ers»  as  would  break 
down  the  genMl  existing  arrangements. 
No  doubt  ^ose  who  were  aUe  and  willing 
lo  pay  Ibr  first  and  second  dass  carriages, 
oaght  to  have  additional  comfort^  and  it 
oertainly  would  be  improper  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  such  ammgemmts  as  would 
efer  an  inducement  to  those  well  able  to 
pey  for  the  first  and  second  class  carriages, 
to  avafl  themselves  of  Ae  eccmnmodation 
that  was  yoovided  for  those  placed  in  less 
fcctunate  djpumstancfi.    Ttus  was  a  mgt* 


ter  of  importance  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee.  He  would  not  propose 
any  measure  which  would  break  down 
the  rules  and  regulations  <^  the  companies 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  persons  who 
were  able  to  travel  in  the  other  dass  car- 
riages to  avail  themselves  of  the  third  class 
catriages.  But^  he  thought,  it  was  a  most 
important  matter,  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider whether  persons  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  who  were  obliged  to  travd 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other^ 
and  who  had  not  the  means  of  paying  for 
the  higher  dass  carriages,  ought  not  to  be 
covered  and  protected  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  He  knew,  that  there  was 
a  very  strons  feeling  on  this  subject,  boti: 
within  the  House,  and  out  of  doors ;  and 
it  was  a  subject  upon  which  public  feeling 
was  likdy  to  increase.  He  was  convinced 
that  no  Gentleman  would  wonder  at  the 
existence  of  this  feding  in  a  very  strong 
degree,  by  those  who  were  not  in  a  situa- 
tion 10  avail  themselves  of  that  greatly  in- 
creased accommodation  which  they  saw  was 
provided  for  richer  travellers  than  them- 
selves. He  was  happy^  however,  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  there  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  persons  connected  with  the 
great  railroad  companies,  a  disposition  to 
consider  whether  greater  accommodation 
and  advantages  could  not  be  mnted  to 
third  class  passengers,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  would  free  them  from  painful  feelings 
excited  by  the  distinction  which  was  made 
between  them  and  the  passengers  by  the 
other  class  carriages.  Having  made  these 
remarks,  he  would  add,  that  it  was  neccs- 
sury  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  to  go 
into  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and 
that  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible before  the  committee  came  to  a  deter^ 
mination.  He  felt  this  strongly,  as  he  was 
exceedingly  desirous,  that  no  inconvenience 
should  be  occasioned  by  the  proceeding  now 
recommended  to  parties  engaced  in  promot- 
ing the  raUway  bills,  of  which  notice  had 
been  given.  If  the  House  should  assent  to 
his  motion,  he  should  propose  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  committee  which  should  proceed 
to  business  with  an  interval  as  short  as  pos- 
sible,and  he  would  lay  before  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  such  propositions  as 
they  wera  prepared  to  recommend.  The 
committee  would  then  hear  the  evidence  of 
those  who  wero  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish 
the  best  information  on  the  subject,  and 
whoBe  (^nion  it  was  most  desirable  to 
obtain  ;  and  make  their  report  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  so  that  parties  having 
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railway  bills  before  the  House^  migbt  be 
put  to  as  little  inconvenience  or  delay  in 
commencing  the  works  which  they  wished 
to  construct.  He  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  other  particular  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  state  to  the  House  ;  he 
would^  therefore,  place  his  motion  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker.  He  would  only  add 
that  he  had  made  a  few  verbal  amendments 
in  his  motion,  as  it  appeared  on  the  Votes. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  with 
proposing  :— 

'<  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  whether  any,  and  what  new  provisions 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  such  railway  bills 
as  may  come  before  this  House  during  the  pre- 
sent or  future  Sessions,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  and  the  improvement  of  the  railway 
system ;  and  likewise  to  consider  whether  any 
and  what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
standing  orders  relating  to  railways,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Lahouchere  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  objecting  to  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  very  glad  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion, because  he  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that  great 
good  would  be  likely  to  result  from  such 
an  investigation  as  was  proposed.  He 
rose  merely  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  motion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  truly,  that  the  Legis- 
lature stood  in  a  different  position  with 
regard  to  existing  railway  companies,  to 
that  with  regard  to  new  companies  not 
having  yet  obtained  their  bills.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  also  said  truly,  that  when 
railway  companies  asked  for  new  powers, 
Parliament  was  justified  in  making  any 
new  provision  which  it  might  think  fit; 
therefore,  when  the  House  proceeded  to 
legislate  as  regarded  any  railway  com- 
pany, it  should  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion and  deliberation.  But  if  he  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rightly, 
he  proposed  that  the  committee  should 
examine  the  whole  subject  of  railway  le- 
gislation. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
expressed  a  hope,  in  which  he  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere)  was  sure  that  all  hon.  Members 
would  join,  that  these  questions,  might,  if 
possible,  by  amicable  arrangements,  be  set- 
tled with  the  different  railroad  companies  ; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  added,  that 
he  entertained  strong  hopes  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  enabled  to  make  such  re- 
commendations as  would  induce  the  old 
ntUfFfi^  cowpaoieB  which  did  oot  caU  upon 
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the  House  for  new  powers  in  the  present 
Session,  to  agree  to  adopt  them.  He  was 
afraid,  however,  that  the  terms  of  the 
motion  would  preclude  the  committee 
from  considering  the  case  of  any  railway 
company,  that  did  not  come  to  Parliament 
for  a  new  bill  asking  for  new  powers  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  He,  therefore,  would 
suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
propriety  of  enlarging  the  terms  of  his 
motion,  and  making  the  proposition  so 
comprehensive  as  not  to  preclude  the 
committee  from  considering  the  subject 
of  railway  legislation  generally.  If  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  would  find  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  excluded  from  going  into 
the  consideration  of  this  important  part  of 
the  subject.  He  agreed  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  On  one  point, 
however,  he  could  not  say,  that  he  alto- 
gether agreed  with  biro.  He  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  considering  it  desirable 
that  the  Parliament  and  the  Government 
should  enter  into  some  sort  of  compact  or 
agreement  with  the  existing  railway  com- 
panies, with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
the  construction  of  competing  lines  of 
railway.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  in  cases  of 
competing  lines  the  public  would  always 
derive  the  advantages  which  generally  fol- 
lowed from  competition,  but  that  it  often 
would  happen,  that  the  two  companies 
would  combine,  and  the  public  would  not 
derive  the  slightest  advantage  from  the 
existence  of  two  lines.  Now  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  in  many  cases  com- 
peting lines  of  railway  might  be  found  ne 
cessary,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  public 
those  advantages  which  they  were  justified 
in  expecting  when  such  extensive  powers 
had  been  given  to  those  companies.  He 
confessed,  that  he  could  not  help  looking 
with  feelings  of  alarm  at  the  monopoly  of 
carriage  which  the  railway  companies 
were  gradually  obtaining.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intimated,  that  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  would  not  be  diminished 
by  Parliament  allowing  the  construction 
of  competing  lines.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied that  this  would  be  the  case,  but  at 
all  events  they  could  do  no  harm,  and 
they  often  would  secure  the  public  against 
the  monopoly  of  carriage  possessed  by 
some  of  the  railway  companies.  Now,  in 
the  part  of  England  with  which  he  was 
connected,  namely,  the  west,  there  were 
two  railways  which,  to  a  cescaia  exteoti 
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were  competing  lines.  He  alluded  to  the 
Great  Western  and  the  Southampton  lines, 
and  this  competition  had  led  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  carriage,  He  knew  that 
this  was  the  case  as  regarded  the  charge 
of  carriage  to  Bath.  He  happened  very 
recently  to  be  at  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  Southampton  line,  and  he  saw  a  num- 
ber of  parcels  directed  to  Bath.  He  had 
made  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  was  in- 
fonned  that  that  company  was  competing 
with  the  Great  Western  line,  and  that 
when  they  had  a  branch  to  Salisbury, 
there  would  exist  a  still  greater  degree  of 
competition,  and  this  he  thought  would 
undoubtedly  be  attended  with  benefit  to 
the  public.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  too  positively 
that  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
competing  lines.  There  was  one  other 
topic  to  which  he  wished  shortly  to  ad* 
vert.  He  was  sure  that  the  public  would 
feel  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  having  directed  his  attention  to  the 
high  rate  of  the  fares  charged  for  third 
class  passengers,  as  well  as  for  the  inade- 
auacy  of  the  accommodation  afforded  to 
them.  He  was  satisfied  that  any  one  who 
bad  recently  travelled  on  the  continent 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  great 
advantages  and  beneficial  results  which 
were  produced  by  the  low  third  class 
fares.  There  artizans  went  to  a  distance 
to  their  work  in  the  morning,  and  returned 
in  the  cTening,  and  eten  labourers  went 
short  distances  by  these  railroads  to  their 
meals,  while  in  this  country  the  exorbitant 
fares  demanded  for  third  class  passengers 
pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  humbler 
classes.  He  would  onl^  say,  that  the 
country  generally  was  indebted  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  having  turned 
his  attention  to  this  point,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  subject  of  railways.  He  would 
again  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  propriety  of  altering  the  terms  of  his 
motion. 

Mr.  OkuUtmiiB  said,  that  he  ought  pro- 
bably to  have  stated  the  reasons  which 
bad  induced  him  to  draw  up  his  motion 
in  the  form  in  which  he  had  proposed  it. 
He  was  anxious,  that  the  attention  of  the 
committee  should  be  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  those  railway  companies  which 
were  abont  to  apply  to  the  House  for  ad- 
ditions! powers.  He  hoped,  also,  that  he 
shoold  simtly  be  enabled,  with  the  concur- 
teooe  of  all  the  existing  railway  companies, 
to  snbmit  the  general  subject  of  railway 


legislation  to  the  committee.  As  for  en- 
larging the  terms  of  bis  motion  he  would 
only  observe,  that  if  it  was  found  desirable 
to  do  so,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  committee  from 
time  to  time  by  means  of  further  instruc- 
tions, and  that  was  the  course  which  he 
should  pursue. 

Mr.  Roebuck  was  very  glad  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  up  this 
important  subject,  and  had  brought  it 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  could  not,  however,  understand  the 
sort  of  half-and-half  way  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  revolution  had  been 
made  in  our  social  relations,  and  a  new 
element  had  been  introduced  by  the  adop« 
tion  of  the  railway  system.  These  com- 
panies came  to  Parliament  and  asked  it  to 
create  certain  monopolies,  for  these  com- 
panies were  undoubtedly  of  that  character, 
and  to  this  Parliament  had  assented  upon 
certain  conditions.  He  would  request  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  consider  this 
qiiestion  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  parts  and 
fractions,  but  as  one  great  monopoly  ques- 
tion. He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gen« 
tieman  would  go  into  the  whole  subject, 
and  not  content  himself  with  dealing 
merely  with  those  cases  in  which  railway 
companies  applied  for  fresh  powers.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  monopoly 
had  been  foroed  upon  us  by  the  extraor- 
dinary advances  that  had  been  recently 
made  in  physical  science,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  dreamt  of  twenty  years 
ago.  He  wished  to  deal  with  the  railway 
companies  which  were  now  in  existence 
in  the  same  way  that  they  would  deal 
with  those  new  companies  which  now 
came  to  Parliament  for  the  •first  time. 
These  companies  obtained  certain  mono- 
polies from  Parliament,  and  it  undoubtedly 
possessed  the  right  and  power  to  deal  with 
them.  He  therefore  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  limited  the 
powers  of  the  committee,  by  shackling 
their  inquiries.  He  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  fallen  into 
some  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  com- 
peting lines.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  competing  lines  would  tell 
against  the  public,  and  would  not  be  pn^ 
ductive  of  benefit.  Now  let  them  take 
the  case  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Taunton.  The  Great  Western 
went  to  Bath,  and  the  South  Western  to 
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Southampton,  but  lappoting  that  it  wai 
•itended  to  Bath,  would  not  that  com* 
petition  inoreaia  which  already  exiated  to 
a  limitad  extent  between  theie  two  eom-^ 
paniea  T  He  could  not  conceive  any  eTila 
which  could  arise  from  the  exiaience  of 
auch  a  competition.  He  ahould  at  anv 
rate,  be  glad  to  have  the  principle  triedi 
and  to  aee  whether  the  reiolt  would  not 
be  to  lower  prices  by  means  of  competi- 
tion. These  companies  already  possessed 
enormous  power,  and  which  would  be  in^ 
creased  by  their  union*  Suppose  that,  by 
their  union,  the  several  companies  formed 
one  great  railway  company  for  the  whole 
of  England,  it  would  have  the  complete 
command  of  communication  throughout 
the  country,  and  its  power  would  be  ab- 
aoluie  and  unlimited.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  these  companies 
might  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  one  another,  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  between  the  Great  Western 
and  Sonthampton  lines,  where  the  effect 
of  the  competition  had  been  to  lower 
prices.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the 
eflbct  of  having  three  gas  companies  in 
any  places  would  be  to  keep  up  prices  by 
Bieens  of  two  of  them  uniting  secretly. 
NoW|  he  wished  to  see  whether  they  could 
not  make  provision  to  prevent  this  occur* 
ring  between  bodies  to  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  given  certain  powers,  and  which 
it  intended  should  be  competing  bodiH. 
It  had  been  intimated  that  past  railway 
bills  should  not  be  dealt  with  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  Parliament  had  a  perfect  right, 
and  possessed  the  power  of  dealing  with 
them  as  with  any  other  bodies.  He, 
therefore,  intreated  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  give  full  powers  to  the  committee 
to  go  into  the  whole  subject,  or  otherwise 
bet  little  benefit  would  result  from  its  la- 
bours. He  would  take  the  case  of  very 
great  hardship  which  had  been  alluded  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  namely,  the 
treatment  of  the  third  class  passengers  by 
some  of  these  companies.  He  would  say^ 
if  the  committee  did  not  interfere  with  the 
power  which  was  exercised  by  the  present 
railway  companies  as  reMirdwl  these  pas- 
sengersi  they  would  do  Tittle  or  no  good. 
The  treatment  to  which  this  class  of  pas- 
sepgera  was  exposed  to  on  some  of  the 
vailioads  was  really  disgraceful.  He  knew 
of  one  railroad  where  the  first*  clasa  pas- 
sengers could  go  a  certain  distance  in  six 
boers^  while  the  poor  man  could  not  go 
46w  MW0  dkumee  iu  Im  theft  fifkeen 
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hours.  He  believed  that  the  fact  was, 
that  on  the  Great  Western  railroad  there 
was  no  third  class  trains  by  day.  Now, 
he  wished  to  know,  whether  or  not  they 
were  going  to  interfere  with  past  railways, 
as  he  should  term  those  for  shortness^ 
which  had  already  obtained  bills  from 
Parliament.  He  would,  at  once,  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  he  did  not 
deal  with  this  question  as  a  whole,  he  had 
better  not  touch  it  at  all.  He  conceived 
that  Parliament  had  as  much  power  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  railroads,  as  it 
had  to  pass  bills  for  the  formation  of  new 
railroads.  It  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Take  the  question  of  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers who  were  going  to  Bath.  They 
could  not  go  by  day,  and  when  they  pro- 
ceeded at  night,  they  had  to  stand  all  the 
way.  When  they  arrived  at  a  station, 
there  waa  no  place  for  their  shelter  or  ac*- 
commodation;  and^  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  weather,  there  was  no  fire 
at  which  they  could  warm  themselves.  He 
or  any  other  hon.  Member  could  travel  in 
a  carriage  in  which  they  found  almost  the 
accommodation  of  e  drawing-room,  so 
that  travelling  to  a  distance  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  inconvenience ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  poor  man,  who 
wu  deprived  of  all  comfort  by  the  way, 
and  was  exposed  to  every  inconvenience. 
He  should  say,  therefore,  if  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  existing  railways  were  not 
inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  remedy  them. 
Parliament  would  neglect  its  duty»  There 
was  another  point,  even  still  more  import- 
ant, to  which  he  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  committee  directed- -^ 
namely,  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
laying  down  of  lines  of  communication 
UDon  existing  roads,  and  the  obtaining, 
where  feasible,  estimates  of  the  expense  of 
laying  down  such  lines.  The  House  had 
given  certain  parties  power  to  make  rail- 
ways ;  those  parties  had  done  thie  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner,  expending 
60,000/.,  for  instance,  on  the  construction 
.of  one  mile  of  road.  Now,  was  the  public 
to  bind  itself  to  pay  hereafter,  and  for  all 
future  time,  this  preposterous  expense  of 
60,000i.  per  ttile  ?  Surely  not.  If  you 
look  at  the  Belgian  and  German  railways, 
yon  find  the  expense  of  their  construction 
to  have  been  infinitely  less  than  that  of 
our  own,  while  the  rapidity  of  travelling 
on  them  is  vert  nearly,  or  quite  eqeal. 
Was  it  tobelaiadown  aa  a  tm^  he  wwoM 
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rtpMt,  that  bectUM  oertaio  ptrtiti  had 
cboaeo  to  expend  60,000/.  per  mile,  the 
people  were  to  be  for  e? er  anewerable  for 
a  heary  interest  upon  this  moDitrooi  oat* 
ky  t  He  waa  prepared  to  tay,  that  u  ad- 
▼aociog  loience  taught  nt  improted  modei 
of  leyiDg  down  railwayai  they  might  eren* 
tnaUy  be  oonetrueted  for  2.000/.  per  mile, 
inelead  of  60»000/. ;  and  he  was  most  as« 
eoredly  prepared  to  contend  that  the  pub** 
lio  ooght  noty  nnder  inch  circumttanoes» 
to  be  called  npon  to  pay  the  larger  sum 
for  practically  the  same  accommodation 
which  the  smaller  ontlay  would  realise* 
He»  therefore,  hoped  the  right  hon«  Oen* 
tleman  would  not  confine  the  iuquiries  of 
the  committee  to  one  single  point  or  prin* 
ciple,  hot  would  extend  those  inquiries  to 
all  the  railways  now  in  existence,  and  to 
all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  those  raiU 
waya--to  all  that  science,  to  all  that  expe- 
rience  now  taught,  to  all  that  jurispro* 
dence  required.  When  the  committee 
bad  procured  full  information  upon  the 
whole  of  this  most  important  question,  let 
it  be  kid  in  a  complete  form  before  the 
House*  and  kt  the  House  then  proceed 
to  deel  with  the  subject  in  a  way  that 
ahottid  ebow  its  sole  consideration  to  be 
the  publifl  interest^  before  which  all  mono* 
poly  most  give  way. 

Mr.  Charieg  RutteU  said,  he  was  in* 
duced  to  rise  in  consequence  of  some  ob* 
senratione  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
with  refcience  to  a  particular  railway,  the 
Great  Western,  with  which  he  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell) was  intimately  connected.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  told  the  House  that  he  under- 
atood  third-class  passengers  were  conveyed 
by  that  railway  only  by  night  i  it  was  per- 
fectly tme  that  third-class  passengers  did 
travel  by  night,  but  there  was  also  a  day 
train  by  which  they  were  conveyed.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  the  length  of 
time  occupied  by  the  third-class  travellers 
OB  their  jonmey.  He  should  be  glsd  to 
know  how  third*clasa  passengers  could 
travel  bv  any  other  mode  of  conveyance 
so  rapidly  ?  Starting  at  half-past  four  in 
the  morning,  they  reached  Exeter,  a  dis. 
taoee  of  more  than  200  miles,  by  nine  at 
Bjght«  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
thicd<«lass  p>asseagers  were  obliged  to 
stand  op:  ihia  was  an  entire  mbtake,  the 
foec  bemf  that  oommodious  seats  were 
provided  for  theas.  It  was  true,  indeed, 
ae  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  third 
ekse  oarriagw  were  not  covered  in,  but 
thesa  weio  hooka  lo  each  carriafe  wbioli 
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extended  someway  over  the  beads  of  the 
passengers,  and  gave  them  shelter.  It  was 
highly  desirable  that  Gentlemen,  before 
they  made  such  statementa  as  those  ad* 
vanced  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  should 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  and  he  believed  he  might 
very  safely  include  those  of  the  other  rail* 
ways,  that  the  various  directors  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  third*clau  passengers,  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  was  consistent  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  outlay  of  the  company's  means 
for  thst  object  s  but  it  could  not  be  expec* 
ted  that  the  companies  should  promote 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  third* 
class  passengers  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  re- 
sources beyond  that  fair  and  reasonabk 
point.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  inquiry 
now  proposed  would  show  most  clearly 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  railways  In 
this  country  carried  third-class  passengers 
at  a  loss.  He  would  merely  add,  that 
there  was  a  general  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Directors, 
fully  shared,  he  believed,  by  those  of  the 
other  railways,  to  promote  the  inquiry 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman* 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  proposed  to  carry 
the  inquiry  much  further  $  he  was  persua* 
ded,  that  at  all  events,  the  House  would 
never  consent  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  vested  property. 

Mr.  WaUac9  said  he  was  the  person 
who  had  proposed  the  former  committee 
on  Railerays,  which  he  obtained  from  the 
late  Government,  and  he  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject ;  he  wished, 
therefore,  to  say  a  few  words  now.  And 
fiht  let  htm  say  he  was  very  gratified  to 
find  the  Government  instituting  this  In* 
quiry;  and  when  it  was  appointed  he 
hoped  it  would  be  enabled  to  conduct  its 
inquiries  in  that  spirit  which  had  been  so 
well  described  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath;  that  it  would  not  be  an  inquirt 
upon  an  isolated  point  or  two,  but  that  ft 
would  be  conducted  on  this  principle-^ 
that  the  poorer  classee  of  the  country  heve 
always  had,  and  always  ooght  to  have,  an 
equal  right  to  equal  accommodatfon  on 
the  public  roads  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  with  the  richer  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  a 
distinction  so  glaringly  marked  between 
them  on  these  railways.  The  exdnskn, 
Ito  .a  largo  extent^  on  the  loada  of  the 
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coantry,  of  the  old  means  of  conveyance, 
had  given  to  the  railways  the  monopoly 
which  it  had  been  clearly  foreseen  they 
would  have  by  all  persons  acquainted 
with  the  turnpike  system.  It  was  the 
anticipation  of  this  effect  that  induced 
the  committees  upon  railway  bills,  when 
so  many  of  those  measures  were  before 
the  House,  in  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  to 
take  special  care  to  inquire  of  the  promo- 
ters  of  those  Bills  in  what  manner  they 
meant  to  protect  the  public,  and  what 
amount  of  return  they  expected  from  the 
public ;  and  the  general  answer  was,  that 
the  companies  would  be  contented  with 
six  or  seven  per  cent,  profit.  This  was  a 
positive  fact,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
do  well  to  refer,  at  this  time,  to  the  evi* 
dence  taken  before  those  committees.  As 
to  the  disposition  of  the  railway  companies, 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred, 
the  disposition  which  he  (Mr.  Wallace)  had 
seen  evinced  by  the  railway  companies, 
was  to  look  after  their  own  interests  most 
especially  :  to  do,  in  fact,  as  other  com- 
panies and  private  speculators  do,  to  look 
especially  and  solely  after  their  own  in- 
terests ;  and  he  had  seen  of  late,  with 
great  regret,  but  without  an  atom  of  sur- 
prise^ that  wherever  there  were  competing 
companies,  the  one  of  these  had  been 
buying  up  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  fares  upon  the  public.  The 
public  were  never  by  any  chance  consulted 
on  these  points ;  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  passed  through  had  it  in  no 
way  put  to  them  whether  they  could  afford 
to  pay  for  it,  whether  it  were  required  or 
not,  but  by  the  mere  arbitrary  act  of  the 
railway  directors,  the  fares  were  raised  to 
what  rate  they  pleased  in  order  to  fill  their 
coffers.  He  could  say,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge,Ithat  the  fares  had  been  raised  twice 
on  the  Grand  Junction  and  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  railways,  which  were 
the  two  most  flourishing  in  the  kingdom, 
and  this  without  any  reason  at  all,  as  far 
as  he  had  heard.  He  should  like  to  know 
why  the  same,  or  similar  protection  from 
the' weather  was  not  to  be  afforded  to  the 
working  man. as  to  other  people?  As  to 
the  expenses,  let  the  companies  put  the 
high  and  low  prices  together,  and  they 
would  have  plenty  of  profits  out  of  which 
to  provide  better  accommodation  for  hum- 
ble travellers.  On  Monday  last,  when  he 
arrived  at  Lancaster  by  the  mail  coach 
from  Scotland,  and  was  taken  to  the  sta- 
/mo  i/iere,  gererai  pertooB  who  had  ac- 
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companied  him  began  to  inquire  for  the 
second-class  train.  *'  Oh,**  was  the  answer, 
'*  there's  no  second-class  here."  **  Well, 
then,"  said  the  applicants,  **  well  go  by 
the  third  class."  **  Third  class !"  cried 
the  clerk,  '*  we  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  here."  ''  But  we  have  not  money 
enough  to  go  by  the  first  class,"  said  the 
poor  fellows,  honest,  sober,  steady  cotton- 
jackets.  That  was  their  affair,  they  must 
get  on  as  they  could  then.  He  did  not 
know  how  the  rest  managed,  but  one  or 
two  who  were  pressed  for  time,  sacrificed 
their  money,  and  came  with  him  in  the 
first-class  carriage.  Now,  this  was  a 
monstrous  case.  Here  were  these  honest 
artizans,  and  thousands  in  the  course  of 
the  year  similarly  circumstanced,  wanting 
to  make  their  way  on,  at  reasonable 
charges,  suitable  to  their  means ;  but  no 
second-class  train,  no  third-class  train  for 
them,  and  they  must  either  lose  money 
by  taking  the  first-class  carriage,  or  per- 
haps lose  work  as  well  as  money  in  the 
meantime  by  stopping  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  company  should  be  pleased  to  let 
a  second-class  train  go.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  allow  the 
committee  to  have  full  swing  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject  and  then  there 
would  be  something  like  a  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  case  before  the  public. 
He  remembered,  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  former  railway  committee  being  ap- 
pointed, a  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
had  spoken  that  evening,  was  extremely 
anxious  about  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  proprietors  of  railway  shares;  and  he 
then,  as  he  now  said,  that  this  was  a  class 
of  persons  who  could  take  very  good  care 
of  themselves.  Before  he  sat  down,  there 
was  one  circumstance  immediately  con- 
nected with  this  subject  which  he  wished 
to  mention.  Parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
Greenock  and  Glasgow  railway,  there  was 
a  canal  which  had  competed  with  the  rail- 
way ;  the  railway  had  lately  bought  from 
the  canal  all  right  of  conveying  passengers, 
and  no  person  could  now  avail  himself  of 
the  latter  conveyance,  of  'the  choice  of 
which  thousands  of  persons,  who  regu- 
larly went  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  to 
carry  home  their  wefts,  were  thus  arbitra- 
rily deprived.  One  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  many  persons  who  lived  in  the 
villages  on  the  way,  and  who  used  to 
be  carried  home  by  water,  were  now  ob« 
liged  to  walk,  if  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
use  the  railway.    He  trusted  the  House 
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would  tee  the  propriety  of  extendiog  the 
inqoiry  to  existing  as  well  as  to  future  rail- 
ways. All  those  who  were  engaged  in 
obtaining  the  acts  for  the  former,  ob« 
tained  them  oo  the  principle  that  they 
were  to  furnish  the  public  with  faster, 
cheaper,  more  commodious,  and  more 
secure  conveyances.  They  bad  supplied 
faster,  and,  to  some  classes,  more  com- 
modious conveyances ;  but  certainly  the 
greater  cheapness  was  yet  to  be  effected. 
Sir  R*  Ptfe/hoped  that  the  House  would 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  in  the  first  instance  direct  its 
atteatioD  to  the  proposal  which  was  imme- 
diately made — that  was  to  say,  there  being 
maoy  applications  (or  the  esiablishmenc  of 
new  companies,  and  some  proposals  for 
the  amalgamation  of  existing  companies, 
that  the  House  should  proce^  to  appoint 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  new  conditions  should  be  attached  to 
the  companies,  in  producing  new  lines  of 
railway,  and  to  the  other  companies  which 
simply  proposed  to  form  a  union  toge- 
ther. There  were  good  reasons  for  their 
coofioiog  themselves,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  one  pariicolar  inquirv  ;  it  was  most 
imporuot  that  they  should  not  interrupt 
the  progress  of  legislation,  but  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  make  a  specific  re- 
port oo  those  points  which  affected  the 
mteresU  of  new  companies,  and  of  oom- 

Ginies  which  proposed  to  unite.  The 
ottse  was  aware,  unfortunately,  of  the 
expense  attending  litigation  as  to  railways, 
and  would,  therefore,  consider  it  a  public 
ol>|ect  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible, 
these  new  companies  from  any  expense 
whicJi  could  properly  be  spared ;  and  the 
committee  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed  could  not  do  better  than  to  direct 
Its  attention  to  that  specific  object,  what 
conditions  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
new  or  amalgamated  companies.  They 
were  perfectly  authorised  in  attaching 
what  conditions  they  pleased,  to  piece 
what  limitations  they  thought  proper  as 
to  profits,  and  to  impose  what  regulations 
fhcy  deemed  right,  on  the  applying  com- 
panies as  to  the  conveyance  of  third  class 
passengers.  He  was  not  at  all  insensible 
to  the  evils  of  the  monopoly  which  he 
considered  Parliament  had  given  to  the 
existing  railway  companies ;  but  he  most 
contend  for  this  great  principle — that  there 
was  a  material  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  companies  approaching  Parlia- 
for  the  first  time,  and  asking  for 


anthorisation,  and  companies  which,  on 
the  faiih  of  Parliament,  had  invested  their 
capital  in  the  construction  and  establish- 
ment of  great  railways.  Parliament,  it 
was  true,  might  repent  of  the  indiscretion 
and  levity  with  which  it  had  granted  those 
powers  to  those  companies,  but  still  the 
powers  had  been  granted.  He  did  not 
deny  the  perfect  competence  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  with  existing  railways, 
as  well  as  with  future  ones ;  but  be  would 
advise  Parliament  to  be  very  cautious  how 
it  interfered  with  the  profiteer  management 
of  companies  which  had  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  authority  and  had  in- 
vested their  money  on  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
all  the  railway  companies  looked  to  was 
their  own  interest;  to  be  sure  it  was;  and 
what  else  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
business — all  commerce,  all  speculation  T 
It  was  precisely  by  the  vigorous,  judicious, 
steady  pursuit  of  self-interest,  that  indi- 
viduals and  companies  ultimately  l)ene- 
fitted  the  public  at  large.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  cases  in  which  he  at  once 
admitted  that  it  would  be  right  for  Pariia- 
ment  to  interfere  with  the  existing  com- 
panies ;  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  that 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  of  the 
Glasgow  railway  and  the  canal  traffic* 
which  he  did  not  think  oonld  at  all  have 
fallen  within  the  original  meaning  of  Par- 
liament in  authorizing  the  railway,  but, 
he  would  repeat,  as  a  general  pnnciple, 
the  House  ought  to  have  great  regard  to 
those  cases  in  which  large  bodies  of  men 
had  invested  immense  capital  in  certain 
speculations  oo  the  good  fiiith  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  considered  that  in  such  cases, 
the  House  should  hesitate  very  long  ere  it 
adopted  such  comprehensive  principles  of 
interference  as  those  laid  down  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  In  his  opinion  the  na- 
tural control  over  these  companies  was 
not  by  minute  interference  with  their 
gains,  or  their  management,  bat  by  hold- 
ing out  to  them  the  menace  of  competi- 
tion. To  say  to  a  company,  "  here  yoa 
are  dividing  16  per  cent.,  whereas  yoa 
told  Parliament,  some  years  ago,  that  yoo 
would  be  content  to  divide  6  or  7  per 
cent.,  and  therefore  we  claim  a  right  to 
interfere  with  your  line  by  a  competing 
one  ;**  this  would  be  laying  down  a  princi* 
pie  destructive  of  all  specubttion.  Let 
not  the  House  limit  its  consideration  to 
the  alleged  misdeeds  of  particular  railway 
companies,  but  take  a  comprehensive  view 
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of  what  had  been  done,  on  the  faith  of 
Parliament^  by  railway  speculation.  With- 
out the  advaDce  of  a  tingle  farthing  of 
Eublic  money,  what  enormous  advantages 
ad  been  secured  to  the  whole  public  by 
the  investraenti  in  this  direction,  of  private 
eapiul  ?  And  how  yery  large  a  proper- 
tion  of  that  private  capital  so  invested  had 
not  merely  obtained  no  profit,  but  been 
attended  with  a  heavy  loss*  True  it  was 
that  the  shares  of  one  particular  railway 
were  at  a  premium  of  140  or  150;  true  it 
was  that  the  shares  of  another  railway 
were  also  at  a  considerable  premium ;  but 
bow  many  other  railways  had  found  their 
shares  falling  and  falling  away  to  40  or 
60  discount.  The  public  derived  equal 
advantages  from  both  the  losing  and  the 
winning  speculations;  and,  therefore,  if 
bon.  Gentlemen  thought  the  country  en- 
titled to  demand  certain  sacrifices  at  the 
bands  of  those  who  were  making  a  profit 
by  these  undertakings,  ordinary  justice 
lequired  that  the  losses  of  the  less  fortu- 
pate  speculators  should  be  made  up  to 
them  by  public  compensation.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  let  us  compel  the  com- 
panies to  put  on  third-class  trains ;  to  do 
this,  they  must  supersede  the  directors 
altogether,  assume  the  whole  manage- 
ment, and  become  responsible  for  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  concern,  which 
would  bo  a  most  misohievons  blunder. 
To  suppose  that  hon.  Members,  that  the 
Legislature,  oould  direct  the  daily,  the 
hourly  arrangements  of  a  railway,  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  But  the  House 
might  say  this  to  a  railway  company. 
We  find  your  profits  oppressive  to  the 
public  pocket;  we  find  your  means  of 
communication  wilfully  inadequate  to  the 
psblic  accommodation,  we  shall,  ere  long, 
think  ourselves  justified  in  encouraging  a 
new  company,  to  supply  the  advantages 
yon  withhold.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  asked,  are  we  not 
justified  in  profiting  by  every  new  discovery 
in  science  ?  He  quite  concurred  with  the 
bon.  Gentleman,  that  we  were  so  justified. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  we  are  not  to 
remunerate  one  set  of  railway  people,  at 
the  rate  of  60,000/.  a  mile,  when  we  can 
obtain  the  same  advantages  at  the  rate  of 
S,000(.  a  mile.  Again,  he  quite  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman.  If  we  could 
apply  railway  combination  to  a  turnpike 
road,  at  an  expence  of  2,000/.  a  mile, 
ehsBily  the  existing  railway  company  had 
mo  right  to  exehim  Bgniast  na  for  taking 


advantage  of  the  cheaper  method.    If  the 
old  railway  company  said,  *^  We  expended 
60,000/.  a  mile  on  our  road,''  the  an- 
swer would  be,  "  Well,  and  we  gave  you 
a  monopoly ;  we  gave  yon  certain  advan- 
tages.   You  spent  your  money  at  your 
own  risk,  and  we  used  your  road  so  long 
as  we  needed  it ;  but  there  is  a  new  dis- 
covery in  science,  which  answers  our  pur- 
pose better,  and  you  must  submit  to  the 
loss,    as  other  speculators  have  done." 
At  this   present   moment,  a  new  disco- 
very in  science  was  in  practical  opera- 
tion, and  it  would  be  well  for  the  exist- 
ing railway  companies  to  consider  well 
and  seriously  what  might  be  theefFect  of  the 
Atmospheric  Pressure  System.    Scientific 
men,  who  had  gone  in  doubt  to  examine 
the  practical  working  of  that  system,  had 
come  back  with  very  altered  opinions  as 
to  the  utility  of  applying  the  principle  to 
railways.     He  had  seen  the  ingenious  men 
who  were  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery, two  brothers  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion ;  and  from  all  he  heard,  the  expe- 
rience of  its  working  on  a  few  miles  of 
road  was  such,  that  he  thought  a  doubt 
might    very    reasonably    be   entertained 
whether  it  were  not  capable    of  being 
equally  applied  to  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  miles.    He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  it  would  be  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  encouragetwo 
competing  lines,  running  very  near  each 
other;   but  he  was  quite  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  mean  to  ^exclude 
such  competition,  for  instance,  as  might 
take  place  between  London  and  Man- 
Chester,  passing  by  another  line,  through 
new  towns,  serving  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  competition,  and  yet  not  running 
in  a  parallel  line  to  the  old  railroad  ;  this 
he  thought  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions as  a  line  running  parallel,  or  within 
a  few  miles.    As  to  the  third-class  car- 
riage question,  he  himself  thought  the 
companies  were  neglecting  their  own  in- 
terests in  not  affording  more  extensive 
facilities  for  this  class  of  travellers.  Those 
who  being  able  to  afford  first  or  second 
class  carriages,  availed  themselves  of  the 
greater  cheapness  of  the  third  class  car- 
riages, might  be  said  to  be  hardly  acting 
fairly,  but  this  was  not  the  question  ;  the 
question  was^  whether  it  would  not  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  railway  companies  to 
carry  as  large  a  number  of  passengers  as 
they  could,  at  the    cheap    rate  ?      He 
thought  it  would. 
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Mr.  &  WortUy  ooneoived,  that  the 
Hoote  wu  bound  to  maintaio  in  the 
hands  of  the  existing  railway  companieii 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  was  consistent 
with  the  pnblie  interest,  the  powers  which 
it  had  given  them,  and  on  the  faith  of 
which  they  had  invested  large  sums  of 
money.  At  the  same  time,  he  muit  ssy,  that 
aa  far  as  hehad  observed,it  sppeared  to  him, 
that  there  was  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  accommodation  upon  the  rail* 
ways,  on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  lower 
elasa  of  society.  The  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  urged  by 
several  Gentlemen  to  enlarge  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  committees, 
and  to  extend  their  inquiries  to  a  far 
wider  sphere.  He  concurred  in  this  sug- 
gestion, and  trusted  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  attend  to  what  had  beeo  pointed 
out  to  him  on  this  subject;  the  committee 
might  in  the  Srst  instance,  indeed,  confine 
itsaJf  strictly  to  the  points  affecting  the 
applications  about  to  come  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  proceed  to  others.  There 
was  one  question  which,  in  bis  opinion,  it 
behoved  the  Hooie  to  turn  its  attention  to, 
but  which  conid  not  be  reached  by  the 
tefms  of  the  resolution  as  it  stood.  He 
referred  to  the  neeeuity  which  he  thought 
existed  for  introducing  a  provision,  em- 
powering parties  to  resort  to  some  other 
praeess  of  assessment  of  property  reouired 
to  be  taken  for  railways,  than  the  ordinary 
jary.  He  believed  no  person  who  had 
been  engaged  in  controversies  of  this  na- 
ture could  fail  to  be  aware  how  extremely 
imptrfect  a  tribunal  an  ordinary  jury  was, 
far  the  assessment  of  compensation   to 

Crtiea  affected  by   railway  lines.     He 
lew  of  cases  of  very  considerable  haid- 
ship  which  had  occumd.    Persons^  whose 

Croperty  was  affected  by  a  railway  specu- 
tioo,  were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
company ;  if  they  asked  what  they  deemed 
a  fair  price  for  their  property,  they  were 
often  fain  to  take  less,  threatened  by  the 
company  with  reference  to  a  jai7S  for 
what  was  this  reference  ?  The  reference 
to  twelve  men  whom  you  cannot  challenge, 
and  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  im« 
peosiblo  for  you  to  know  what  mterest 
they  have  in  the  speculation,  and  the  oon- 
sequence  was,  that  very  great  injustice 
was  ftequently  inflicted.  He  wished  the 
right  hon.  Oeotleman  to  take  this  point 
into  oonskleratioo.  The  most  effectual 
remedy  would  ht  to  refer  such  questions 
to  arbitration  instead  of  to  a  jury ;  he 


thought  both  railroad  companies  and  pro- 
prietors of  land  would  readily  adopt  this 
alteration. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  agreed  in  the  ne* 
ceuity  of  referring  this  very  important  sub- 
ject to  a  competent  authority,  but  if  it 
were  intended  to  confine  it  to  the  remo- 
delling the  existing  orders  only,  he  be- 
lieved the  committee  would  meet  to  little 
purpose.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the 
application  making  for  new  competing 
lines  had  been  equal  at  least  to  one*  half 
of  the  existing  ones.  The  right  hon.  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  himself, 
indeed,  laid  the  ground  for  a  complete 
revision  of  the  railway  laws  of  the  existing 
companies.  In  addition  to  what  had  been 
so  clearly  pointed  out  that  evening,  there 
was  one  subject  which  of  itself  demanded 
an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mittee.  Last  year,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  a  most  important  alter- 
ation, and  as  far  as  regarded  the  travel- 
ling public,  a  most  advantageous  one,  In 
reference  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
tax  on  railways  should  be  levied,  chang- 
ing it  from  a  uniform  mileage  on  all  fares 
to  a  per  centage  on  the  gross  receipts. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  had  worked  advan- 
tageously ;  and  if  this  committee  were  to 
have  power  to  enquire  into  the  whole  case 
of  the  workine  of  existing  railroads,  there 
would  result,  he  was  certain,  suggestions 
which  would  in  their  turn  lead  to  the  reali- 
sation of  what  seemed  to  be  generally  con* 
sidered  an  important  object,  the  extension 
of  third-clsss  carriages,  and  additional 
accommodatmn  to  passengers  in  a  humble 
station.  One  of  those  suggestions  was, 
that  there  should  be  no  tax  at  all  on  fares 
below  a  certain  amount.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  public  income  derived  from 
rsilwsys,  which  many  persons  thought  an 
altogether  objectionable  revenue,  amount- 
ed to  80  per  cent,  from  the  itrst  and  se- 
cond class  fares,  the  remaining  tO  be- 
ing contributed  by  the  third  class  Isres. 
Now,  if  the  tsx  on  these  lower  class 
fares  were  remitted  altogether,  this,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  from  conversations 
with-the  directors  of  the  Great  Western 
and  other  railways,  would  form  an  in- 
ducement for  them  to  attach  third  class 
carriages  to  almost  every  train.  As  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  €keenock,  respecting  the  Greenock 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  he  would  beg  to 
observe  tiiat  the  railway  in  question  was 
one  of  the  very  cheapest  in  the  kingdom. 
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First  clui  passengers  were  conveyed  by 
it  twenty-two  miles  for  2s.  6d.,  and  third 
dau  passengers  the  same  distance  for  6d., 
the  same  rates  as  they  osed  to  be  by  the 
canal.  The  importance  and  usefulness 
of  railways  had  been  ably  vindicated  by 
Members  of  the  Government ;  but  there 
was  another  point  which  required  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  committee,  in  addition  to 
those  which  had  been  mentioned — namely, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  foreign  Governments  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  British  capital  was^ 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  well  knew, 
directed  to  that  object  in  a  degree  that 
was  extremely  inconvenient.  Hitherto, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  the  great 
works  of  railroads  had  been  carried  on 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  public 
farthing,  and  without  any.;iDterference  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  except  in  the 
necessary  control  of  their  proceedings; 
but  he  would  ask  his  right  hon.  Friend 
whether  it  were  not  essential  that  on  this 
subject,  to  which  he  had  imparted  so  much 
importance  by  his  statement,  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that,  although  the 
oommittee  was  now  limited,  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business  and  for  the  limitation 
of  expense,  to  the  motion  now  pending 
before  the  House,  yet  that  before  it 
should  be  dissolved,  instructions  might  be 
given  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the 
committee  to  act  upon  such  suggestions 
at  those  offered  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Taunton,  without  which  legislation  would 
be  injurious  rather  than  beneBcial. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  perfectly  coincided  in 
the  opinion,  that  these  companies  coo- 
aidered  their  own  interests  alone,  and 
oared  nothing  for  that  of  the  public.  He 
had  felt  it  his  duty  always  to  stand  in  op- 
position to  every  proposition  of  every  rail- 
road whatever,  and  he  found  no  reason  to 
change  that  opinion.  He  considered  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  right  hon.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  whole  House  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  against  the  gross  at- 
tacks and  inroads  that  were  made  upon 
that  which,  until  railways  were  introduced 
had  been  always  held  sacred — the  rights 
of  private  property.  The  grossest  attacks 
haa  been  made  upon  those  rights  by  these 
monopolising  and  irresponsible  companies 
—for  such  they  were  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  called  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portaaitj,  and  to  lay  a  fair  tax  upon  these 


monopolising  companies.  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  number  of  families  and  of  re- 
spectable individuals  who  had  been  ruined 
by  means  of  the  railroads — he  alluded  to 
the  innkeepersand  those  who  lived  by  little 
shops  in  the  various  provincial  towns,  and 
who,  although  they  were  a  most  respect- 
able class  and.had  afforded  great  accommo- 
dation to  the  public,  were  ruined  in  their 
business  and  in  their  prospects  by  the 
establishment  of  these  monopolies.  Tra- 
velling by  railway  might  be  a  very  pleasant 
and  certainly  was  an  exceedingly  quick 
mode  of  travelling ;  but  we  should  con- 
sider the  injury  which  they  had  occasioned 
to  so  many  industrious  and  respectable 
persons.  He  had  lived  to  see  many  im- 
portant changes — he  had  seen  an  ad- 
ministration turned  out  of  office,  having 
previously  lost  all  character ;  and  he  had 
seen  a  respectable  administration  filling 
its  place;  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  in- 
juries occasioned  by  the  railway  com- 
panies remedied,  and  such  enterprises 
placed  under  proper  regulation. 

Mr.  Plumptre  said,  there  was  one  point 
to  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  which  was  the 
use  of  railroads  on  the  Lord's  day.  He  was 
quite  sure  the  committee  would  not,  and 
could  not,  calmly  contemplate  any  deli- 
berate desecration  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and 
if  the  convenience  of  the  commercial  and 
travelling  public  were  to  be  studied,  he 
trusted  it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  another  public  —  the  religious  and 
moral  public — whose  feelings  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded.  Great  offence  had  been 
given  by  what  was  considered  the  undue 
use  of  railroads  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  he 
hoped  that  this  grave  and  important  sub- 
ject  would  receive  due  consideration. 

Mr.  French  begged  to  say  one  word  in 
reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
pronounced  a  high  eulogium  upon  the- 
system  ot  railways  in  England.  He  could 
not  hear  that  without  protesting  against  it. 
He  asserted  that  in  consequence  of  the 
system  adopted  in  England  upwards  of  20 
millions  of  the  public  money  had  been 
uselessly  expended,  and  three  times  the 
charge  had  been  imposed  upon  the  public 
beyond  the  amount  in  Belgium,  where  the 
government  interfered. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Committee  to  be 
nominated. 
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Meechaht  Sbamek's  Fund.]  Mr. 
Oladiione  bad  also  to  move  for  a  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  Fond,  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance  and  interest.  Shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament his  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
subject  and  he  found  that  committees  had 
been  appointed  some  years  ago,  and  had 
made  seteral  recommendations,  but  that 
no  steps  had  been  taken  to  embody  those 
recommendations  into  a  law,  and,  indeed, 
the  committees  had  not  recommended 
SDch  a  proceeding.  He  must  say,  that 
apparently  there  was  strong  ground  for 
the  reasonableness  of  this  course,  for  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  any  change 
must  be  approached  gradually.  On  look- 
ing into  the  reports,  however,  it  appeared 
to  him  plain  that  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Fund  was  in  a  state  which  called  for  more 
stringent  measures  than  the  committee 
recommended.  There  were  certain  de- 
fects in  the  system  which  the  committee 
proposed  to  remove,  such  as  the  uncer- 
tainty and  irregularity  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  necessarily  expensive 
system  which  this  involved  ;  but  on  look 
log  further  into  the  neglect,  graver  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  to  view — for 
instance,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther, if»  at  this  moment,  the  affiiirs  of  the 
food  were  to  be  wound  up,  it  would  be 
able  to  meet  its  liabilities.  Gentlemen 
were  aware  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
great  insurance  company.  It  had  pay< 
ments  to  make  which  were  of  an  imme- 
diate nature,  but  it  had  also  liabilities 
which  would  arise  at  distant  and  remote 
periods.  As  to  the  payment  of  pensions, 
he  believed  that  no  difficulty  could  possi- 
bly arise ;  but  the  ultimate  solvency  formed 
the  difficulty,  and  the  whole  question  was 
ooe  which  required  the  immediate  and 
serious  attention  of  Parliament.  There 
were  two  reasons  why  the  Government 
considered  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  select 
committee — first,  that  the  matter  had 
been  already  considered  by  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  the  House  would  thereby  have 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  many  Gentle- 
oeo  who  had  turned  their  minds  and  at- 
tention to  it ;  and  the  other  reason  which 
tofiocnced  the  Government  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  was,  that  the  merchant 
seamen,  who  as  a  class  had,  of  all  others, 
perhaps  the  strongest— certainly  no  other 
class  bad  stronger— claims  upon  the  sym- 
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pathy  of  Parliament,  were,  at  the  same 
time,  of  all  others  the  class  who  were 
least  in  the  habit  of  approaching  Parlia- 
ment with  the  expression  of  any  opinion. 
He  confessed  he  viewed  the  opinions  of 
these  seamen  as  a  very  material  element 
in  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  this 
fund,  and  he  trusted  that,  by  composing 
the  committee,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
the  representatives  of  the  seaports,  the 
House  would  have  the  opinions  of  persons 
whose  local  knowledge  and  communica- 
tions would  give  tlieir  recommendations 
an  advantage  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise possess.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
prospects,  and  into  the  advantages  of  the 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund. 

Mr.  Labouchere  confessed,  that  he  was 
somewhat  disappointed  at  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken. 
Early  in  the  last  Session,  he  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere) had  called  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  subject,  and  from  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  said,  he 
had  hopes  that  the  Government  would  in 
this  Session,  not  propose  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  but  would  be  prepared  with  a 
well  considered  measure  for  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  House.  The  subject  had  al- 
ready been  thoroughly  sifted  and  exa- 
mined by  a  committee.  In  1840,  when 
he  filled  the  situation  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  occupied,  complaints  were 
received  from  the  ports  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund.  He 
thought  it  perfectly  right,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  also  thought,  that  the 
matter  should  undergo  a  previous  investi- 
gation before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  which  the  representatives  of 
the  seaports  could  attend,  before  the  Go- 
vernment was  pledged ;  but  the  subject 
having  been  considered  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  committee 
having  received  a  great  deal  of  evidence, 
and  having  drawn  up  a  detailed  and  volu- 
minous report,  in  which  they  made  certain 
distinct  and  definite  propositions,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  find  it  necessary  again  to  refer  it 
to  a  committee  for  consideration.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  pre- 
vious committee  had  not  recommended 
legislation.  He  found  that  they  did 
expressly  recommend  legislation.  They 
said  in  their  report  that,  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  they  ventured  to 
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recommend  an  alteration  of  the  law ;  and 
then  they  proceeded  to  state  what  that 
alteration  was.  It  was  true  the  commit* 
tee  stated  that  they  thought  further  con* 
sideration  of  the  subject  advisable ;  but  it 
was  clear  to  any  one  who  looked  at  the 
report,  that  that  consideration  should  be 
given  by  those  who  ought  to  be  best  qua- 
lified to  carry  their  recommendations  into 
effect,  namely,  the  Gofernment,  in  com- 
munication with  the  local  interests,  for  they 
did  not  recommend  that  another  committee 
should  be  appointed  on  the  subject  this 
Session.  He,  therefore  (while  he  gave  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  full  credit  for  taking 
that  course  which  he  considered  best  cal- 
culated to  bring  this  important  and  intri* 
cate  subject  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion), 
must  say,  that  after  what  had  occurred 
last  session,  it  is  not  without  some  disap- 
pointment that  he  found  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposing  to  refer  the  subjecl 
to  a  select  committee,  instead  of  taking  it 
up  on  the  responsibility  of  Government. 
He  hoped,  however,  he  need  not  despair 
of  the  preparation  of  some  bill,  arising  out 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee, 
which  might  pass  into  a  law  this  Session. 
The  Government,  he  trusted,  had  matured 
tome  scheme  which  they  were  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  committee ;  for  if  the  whole 
subject  were  to  be  placed  before  a  com- 
mittee, without  guide  and  without  com- 
pass, he  feared  the  whole  of  this  Session 
might  be  consumed  in  taking  evidence 
and  conducting  the  deliberations,  and 
that  the  House  might  not  arrive  at  that 
most  desirable  conclusion  of  putting  the 
law  upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 

Sir  C.  Napier  trusted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  do  what  he  could  to 
correct  the  abuses  existing  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  fund.  He  had  received 
many  complaints  from  the  sea-ports  of  its 
misapplication,  and  if  he  could  be  of  any 
use  in  silting  upon  the  committee,  he 
should  be  happy  to  form  one  of  the  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  Gladstone  begged  to  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that  some 
of  the  most  serious  considerations  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  and  those  which 
created  the  greatest  difficulties,  had  not 
been  investigated  at  all  by  the  former 
committee.  The  main  point  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fund,  and  the  means  of  per- 
manent payment,  had  never  been  touched 
upon.  There  were  certainly  a  number  of 
recommeadatioDB  upoo  details  of  a  sub- 
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sidiary  nature,  and  which  might  be  wise 
as  they  related  to  minor  points,  but  the 
most  important  matters  had  not  been 
touched  upon  at  all.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  having  placed  their  opinions 
OQ  record,  and  the  Government  conceiving 
their  recommendations  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  exigency,  there  would  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  altogether  throwing  overboard 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  last  Session  re- 
ceived a  great  number  of  petitions  from 
Montrose  and  other  seaports  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland, 'desiring  to  be  enabled  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  some  committee. 
He,  therefore,  thought  that  such  a  com- 
mittee, undertaken  by  the  Government, 
with  a  desire  to  see  and  to  remedy  all 
evils  was  a  proper  step,  and  he  could  see 
no  objection  to  it.  He  hoped  there  would 
be  no  unnecessary  delay,  and  that  some  le- 
gislation would  take  place  before  the  end 
of  the  Session. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  seven  o'clock. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1844. 

MiMTms.]  Bills.  PvAUc— 1*  Gaming  Aotiooi  Dlaoon- 
tinuaooc 

PxrmoNS  PmcBxifTBp.  By  Lord  Redesdale,  fWim  Bostoa, 
and  28  plaoti,  lltnr  Proteedoo  of  Agricultural  Intnwt — 
By  the  MarqucM  of  Narmaiiby.  from  Beltet.  ooroplain- 
ing  of  omiMion  oT  Roman  CaUiolioi  ftom  Jury  (Dublin). 

Propeett  of  Felons.]  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  said,  he  rose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  notice  which  he  had  given 
yesterday,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  clerks  of  the 
peace  of  the  different  counties,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  property  belonging  to  felons.  It 
was  dated  the  2nd  of  December,  1843,  and 
was  signed  by  the  assistant-secretary  of  that 
body.  In  bringing  forward  this  subject  he 
did  so  without  meaning  to  impute  blame  to 
any  one ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  ob- 
serve that  all  matters  of  this  kind  were  for- 
merly settled  by  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  to  which 
department  this  subject  naturally  belonged, 
and  he  thought  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  Lords  ofthe  Treasury  would  not  have 
ixsen  adopted  if  the  question  had  been  duly 
consider©!.  As  the  law  at  present  existed, 
the  property  of  every  person  convicted  of 
felony  went  to  the  Crown.  Under  these 
circumstances,  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
look  after    these  matters  were  naturally 
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■oxioas  to  seise  sb  mudi  of  such  property 
fts  they  ooald  \  but,  in  acting  on  tlu&t  prin- 
ciple, they  ought  undoubtedly  to  adhere 
•tricdy  to  the  WW.  Still,  the  magistrates 
and  the  ratepayers  in  counties  thought  it 
▼ery  hard  upon  them  that  they  should  ha?e 
to  maintain  the  prisoners,  and  yet  receive 
no  part  of  the  expense  out  of  any  property 
of  which,  at  the  time  of  conviction,  they 
might  be  possessed.  They  felt  it  to  be  very 
hard  inde«d  that  all  the  property  should  go 
to  the  Crown,  and  nothing  should  be  set 
aside  to  repay  the  county  tor  the  expense 
that  had  been  incurred.  The  circular  letter, 
however,  went  further,  and  he  was  sorry 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  not 
better  advised  than  to  send  it  forth.  The 
first  paragraph  of  the  circular  directed, 

^  That  in  evtry  case  of  committal  for  trial, 
either  at  the  quarter  or  general  Sessions  or  to 
the  Assizes,  the  Magistrate  should  state  on  the 
back  of  the  warrant  of  commitment  what 
nooey,  goods,  or  effects  have  been  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  whose 
bands  deposited;  so  that  the  same  may  be  en- 
tered in  the  ouarterly  return  sent  to  their 
Lordships  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  be 
duly  accounted  for  to  the  Sheriff." 

Now,  he  had  no  objection  to  that,  for  at 
present  the  governor  of  everj  gaol  was 
bound  to  take  an  inventory  of  all  property 
in  the  poasesdon  of  persona  committed  for 
trial,  and  they  were  reapooaible  for  iu  not 
being  made  away  with;  but  to  the  second 
naragr^h  he  felt  the  strongest  objection. 
Ilut  paragraph  ran  thus  :«• 

'*  I  am  further  directed  to  suggest,  that  in 
cases  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
persons  accosed  of  felony  have  any  property 
whatever  other  than  that  found  in  their  imme- 
diate possession,  inquiry  should  be  made  at 
the  residence  of  the  prisoner,  or  at  any  other 
place  known  to  have  been  frequented  b^ 
aim,  for  the  purpose  of  SKertaining  the  parti> 
eolars  and  i^ue  of  such  property,  and  the 
fosolt  communicated  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
IB  order  that  the  same  may  be  included  in  the 
qaarteriy  ittom  above-mentioned." 
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How  was  this  order  to  be  carried  into 
efiect  ?  Why,  if  a  constable  were  to  enter 
ft  house  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  an 
inquiry,  be  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
tresposa;  but,  supnoaing  ho  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  House,  how  could  he  distinguish 
whether  the  property  there  belong^  to 
the  prisoner  or  not?  How  could  he  teU 
who  had,  or  who  had  not,  a  legal  claim  to 
the  property?  Would  he  be  allowed  to 
examine  partnership  accounts?  Such  a 
proceeding  was  not  recognized  by  the  law 
of  the  land ;  and  if  such  inquiries  were  made. 


he  would  go  to  the  prisonerB  as  a  visit- 
ing magistrate,  and  tell  them  to  make  over 
their  property  to  some  person  before  their 
conviction,  for  it  did  not  become  the  pro« 
perty  of  the  Crown  until  that  conviction 
took  place.  He  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Whamdifie)  would  agree  with  him, 
that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  had 
better  be  omitted,  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  should  withdraw  it  altogether, 
or  that  it  should  be  amended.  The  noUe 
Duke  concluded  by  moving  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  letter. 

Lord  Whamchffe  had  no  objection  to 
the  production  of  the  letter.  By  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  aa  the  noble  Duke 
had  correctly  stated,  the  goods  of  con- 
victed felons  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown ; 
and,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  regular  re- 
turn of  such  goods  was  made.  Some  very 
strong  instances   had,  however,    arisen, 
where  the  property  of  prisoners  had  fallen 
into  other  persons'  hanas  illegally,  and  had 
been  retained  by  those  persons.  One  occor* 
red  at  Brighton,  when  40  sovereigns  were 
taken  from  a  prisoner,  and  not  given  up. 
A  still  stronger  case  had  occurred  in  Weat* 
moreland,  when  no  less  a  sum  than  2,000/. 
was  kept  back,  and  was  with  difficulty, 
and  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  recovered. 
He  admitted,  that  in  particular  cftaes,  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  aecond 
clauae  of  the  letter  could  not  be  acted 
upon  ;  the  first  clause  waa  perfectly  right ; 
the  oonstables  were  bound  to  state  the 
amount  of  money  found  on  the  persona 
of  prisoners,  and  magistrates  ought  to  at- 
tend to    that  suggestion.    The    aecond 
clauae  he  did  not  think  the  Treasory  ex- 
pected to  be  obeyed  in  the  way  the  no* 
ble  Lord  aoggested  ;  it  was  not  intended 
to  put  the  magiatratea  or  clerks  of  the 
peace  or  of  assize  to  any  expense;  but 
was  intended  as  a  suggestion  to  the  ma- 
giatratea that  they  should  do  aomething 
more  than  merely  commit  the  prisoners. 
The  object  of  the  principal  recommend- 
ation was,  that  on  every  apprehension  the 
officer  should  be  compelled  to  mark  on 
the  back  of  the  commitment  the  amount 
of  money  found  upon  the  prisoner.    He 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  ma- 
gistrates to  attend  to   that   suggestion, 
which   he  conceived  would  be  attended 
with  beneficial  results.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended, that  when  the  constable  took  the 
prisoner  into  custody  he  should  inquire 
into  the  property  possessed  by  the  pri- 
soner ;  but  be  knew  not  on  what  principle 
K2 
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his  noble  Frieod  could  suppose  tbat  it 
was  thereby  intended  that  the  constable 
should  inquire  into  the  undivided  profits 
of  partners. 

Lord  Brougham  was  very  glad  that  this 
subject  had  been  brought  under  their 
Lordships'  notice.  It  was  quite  impossible 
to  defend  the  second  paragraph  of  the  let- 
ter, which  was  directly  contrary  to  law. 
It  was  there  recommended,  that  the  con- 
stable should  inquire  into  the  amount  of 
property  belonging,  or  which  he  had  •*  rea- 
son to  believe,"  belonged  to  a  prisoner. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  to  defend  such  a 
clause,  inasmuch  as  it  encouraged  an  offi- 
cer to  commit  a  trespass. 

Lord  Campbell  conceived,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
to  have  submitted  this  letter  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  to  the  Attorney-general  before  it  was 
issued.  The  second  paragraph  was  evi- 
dently contrary  to  law.  With  respect  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  felons,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  sooner  the  law 
relative  to  it  was  revised  the  better.  As 
the  law  stood,  if  a  convicted  felon  were 
possessed  of  100,000/.,  it  was  all  forfeited 
to  the  Crown.  Now,  surely,  some  portion 
of  it  ought  to  be  reserved  to  meet  prose- 
cution 0|[  other  expenses. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  letter  written  to  the 
different  clerks  of  the  peace,  directing  that 
the  second  clause  (which  he  thought  ought 
to  be  omitted)  should  not  be  acted  on. 

Chinese  Treaty.]  The  Earl  of  Claren- 
don said,  he  should  take  that  opportunity 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  some  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  one  or  two  points  connected  with 
the  Treaty  recently  entered  into  with  the 
Chinese — an  explanation  respecting  which 
would  render  that  important  document  com- 
plete and  intelligible.  That  Treaty  was,  he 
thought,  one  of  the  very  utmost  importance, 
and  it  ought  consequently  to  be  well  under- 
stood. Under  that  Treaty  they  were  about 
to  enter  on  anew  field  of  commerce — under 
that  Treaty  they  looked  forward  to  a  great 
intercourse  of  trade ;  and,  as  much  of  its 
success  must  depend  on  a  strict  adherence^ 
on  our  part,  to  the  terms  of  that  Treaty j, 
and  the  condition  by  which  their  future 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  was  to  he  re- 
gulated, it  was  essential  that  no  misunder- 
standing should  exist.  And  this  was  equally 


important  also  to   foreign  nations,  who 
would  in  all  probability  be  expected  by  the 
Chinese  government  to  adhere  to  the  whole 
of  the  regulations  entered  into  by  us.     He 
was  sure  that  their  Lordships  had  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  declaration  contained 
in  the  Speech  delivered  by  Her  Majesty 
At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  in  which 
Her  Majesty  staled,  that  in  her  negotia- 
tions with  China,  she  had  '^  uniformly  dis- 
claimed a  wish  for  any  exclusive  advant- 
ages ;"  and  that  it  had  been  Her  Majesty's 
desire,  *'  that  equal  favour  should  be  shown 
to  the  industry  and  commercial  enterprise 
of  all  nations"  with  China  as  that  which  was 
granted  to  us.     And  their  Lordships  had 
no  doubt  understood  from  that  announce- 
ment, that  Her  Majesty's  desire  had  not 
been  expressed  in  vain  ;  and  that  in  future 
the  commerce  of  China  would  be  opened  to 
all  countries.     But  there  was  no  evidence 
in  the  Treaty  then  before  their  Lordships 
to  prove  to  foreign  countries  that  this  was 
the  case.     British  subjects,  British  ships* 
and  British  commerce  were  alone  adverted 
to ;  and  he  looked  in  vain  for  any  proof  of 
those  liberal  feelings  towards  other  coun- 
tries  which   Her  Majesty  had  expressed. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  noble  Lord  would  be 
able  to  inform  their  Lordships,  that  this 
was  owing  to  some  accidental  omission  or 
temporary  delay,  but  it  was  desirable  that 
no  misapprehension  even  for  a  moment 
should  rest  upon  a  transaction  which  re- 
flected so  much  honour  upon  this  country, 
and  established  such  an  important  princi- 
ple of  free  competition  for  the  whole  world, 
in  that  which  might  possibly  become  the 
greatest  market  of  the   world,   under    a 
tariff  so  wise  and  liberal  as  that   which 
the  Chinese  had  adopted  with  respect  to 
our  manufactures,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
would  probably  be  extended  to  the  produce 
of  other  countries.     For  this  candour  and 
liberality,   and  all    the  advantages   they 
would  derive  from  it,  the  Chinese  were  of 
course  indebted  to  the  instructions  given  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  eminent 
and  enlightened  officer  by  whom  the  Treaty 
had   been  negociated ;   and  he  was  sure 
they  could  make  us  no  better  return  than 
by  undertaking  to  frame  a  tariff  for  us 
upon  the  same  model  as  the  one  they  had 
just  accepted  at  our  hands,  and  infusing 
into  our  commercial  legislation  the  same 
spirit  that  would  henceforth  animate  their 
own.     The  regulations  appeared  to  him  to 
be  framed  most  carefully  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  customs  of  the  Chinese,  and  wiUi  a 
view  to  prevent  those  insults  and  frauds 
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on  their  side,  and  the  quarrels  and  disor- 
ders on  ours,  by  which  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations  had  been  so  fre- 
quently interrupted.  These  regulations*  he 
apprehended,  must  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  Treaty,  equally  binding  with  and 
having  the  same  force  as  the  Treaty  $  be- 
cauae  in  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty 
they  were  referred  to,  and  thus  formed 
an  intend  part  of  it.  But  as  this  was 
no  where  positively  affirmed,  it  was  desira- 
ble to  know  that  they  were  so  understood 
and  intended  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, whether  British  subjects  were  bound 
to  obey  those  regulations,  and  whether  Her 
Majesty's  representatives  in  China  had  au- 
thority to  enforce  those  regulations^  as  a 
portion  of  the  Treaty  engagements  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ?  Some  of  those 
regulations  were  of  a  yerj  stringent 
character,  and  they  ought  to  be  well 
known  in  this  country,  because  on  their 
due  observance  depended  perhaps  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  peaceful  intercourse  with 
China.  The  third  regulation,  respecting 
masters  of  ships,  provided  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  various  fines  for  different  offences. 
One  of  them  imposed  a  fine  of  500  dollars, 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  cargo  for 
unlading  without  a  proper  permission  being 
first  given;  but  nowhere  did  he  find  it 
stated,  in  these  regulations,  by  whom  or 
how  these  fines  were  to  be  levied,  nor 
how  they  were  to  be  applied.  The  next 
question  he  wished  to  ask,  referred  to  the 
thirteenth  regulation,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  important  oif  the  whole  Treaty ; 
hut  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
expressed  with  sufficient  clearness.  It  said, 
*'  kegarding  the  punishment  of  English 
criminals,  •  the  English  Government  will 
enact  the  laws  necessary  to  that  end."  It 
had  been  stated,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  framed  a  code  of  laws  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  public  should  be  made 
aware  from  authority  if  the  fact  were  so ; 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  ask,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  drawn  up 
any  code  of  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
British  criminals  in  China,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  regulation,  and,  if  not,  when  those 
laws  would  be  framed  and  in  force  ? 
as  it  might  be  of  urgent  necesrity,  that 
Her  Majesty's  representatives  in  China 
shoold  be  empowered  to  enforce  the  provi* 
sioD  of  this  r^ulation  as  early  as  possible. 
He  wished  alw  to  know,  whether,  when 
the  code  was  framed,  all  the  consuls  at 
sach  of  the  five  ports  where  British  subjects 
•le  nowpemuttod  totndeiwexe  tohayethe 


power  of  executing  and  carrying  into  efiect 
those  laws,  or  whether  that  duty  was  to 
devolve  only  on  the  Consul-general  or  chief 
authority  at  Hongkong  ?  The  fourteenth 
regulation  was  the  next  to  which  he  would 
refer,  which  was  to  the  effect,  that  an  Eng* 
lish  cruiser  would  anchor  at  each  of  the  five 
ports  that  were  now  opened  to  us  in  China. 
He  regarded  this  as  a  wise  regulation,  and 
necessary  for  upholding  the  power  of  the 
consul,  as  well  as  for  keeping  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  check.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  provision  would  not  be  of  a  tem- 
porary but  permanent  character,  and  as 
for  the  expense,  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
well  bestowed,  and  he  thought  that  money 
applied  for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  would 
never  be  grudged  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  found  it  stated  in  the  fifteenth 
regulation,  that  the  British  consul  would 
henceforth  be  security  for  all  British  mer- 
chant ships  entering  any  of  the  five  ports ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  whether  this  meant 
security  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  ship*s 
company  or  for  the  payment  of  the  duties 
to  the  Chinese  Government ;  but  whether 
it  was  the  one  or  the  other,  he  could  con- 
ceive circumstances  under  which  this  secu- 
rity would  place  the  consul  in  a  position 
of  considerable  embarrassment.  These  were 
the  questions  he  had  to  ask  of  his  noble 
Friend.  He  was  afraid  that  he  had  some- 
what exceeded  in  length  what  the  no- 
tice he  had  given  might  have  led  his  noble 
Friend  to  expect,  but  these  doubts  had 
occurred  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself, 
and  he  was  anxious  that  no  misapprehen- 
sion should  exist  respecting  a  Treaty, 
which  would  not  fail  to  produce  satisfac- 
tion throughout  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  the  regula- 
tions to  which  his  noble  Friend  referred  had 
been  drawn  up  jointly  by  Sir  H.  Pottin- 
ger  and  the  Chinese  Commissioners,  and 
Uierefore,  certainly  might  be  taken  as  a 
part  of  the  Treaty.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  punishment  of  criminal  offences, 
two  bills  had  been  passed  in  the  course  of 
last  Session — the  Chinese  Courts  Bill,  and 
the  Foreign  Jurisdictions  Bill,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  empowered  to  frame  laws  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
The  governor  and  council  of  Hongkong 
had  l^n  accordingly  empowered  to  frame 
laws  for  this  purpose,  and  under  one  or 
both  of  these  acts  the  governor  of  Hong- 
kong would  appoint  persons  to  carry  out 
the  r^ulationsi  and  it  was  intended  that  a( 
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each  of  the  five  ports  the  consuls  should 
execute  the  regulations  applicable  to  each 
port.  With  respect  to  the  presence  of  a 
British  cruiser  at  each  of  the  ports,  he 
quite  agreed  with  his  noUe  Friend,  that  it 
was  a  regulation  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
hut  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
sa^,  that  at  no  time  should  any  port  be 
without  a  British  cruiser  anchorea  there, 
but  no  port  should  be  long  without,  and  he 
trusted  that  each  port  would  always  have 
one,  except  when  the  exigencies  of  the  na- 
val service  might  require  their  temporary 
absence.  The  15th  clause  certainly  did 
present  some  difficulties,  which  he  was  not 
surorised  that  his  noble  Friend  had  mis- 
understood. During  our  former  inter- 
course with  China^  as  noble  Lords  would 
remember,  the  Hong  merchants  gave  secu- 
rity to  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
payment  of  the  duties*  That  body  no 
longer  existed,  and  the  question,  therefore, 
when  this  Treaty  came  to  be  settled,  was, 
how  the  security  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  to  he  given  ?  It  was  done  in 
this  manner — there  was  not  a  direct  pecu- 
niary security  on  the  part  of  the  consul ; 
but  if  his  noble  Friend  would  refer  to  the 
third  regulation,  he  would  find  it  provided, 
that 

**  Whenever  a  British  vessel  shall  have  cast 
anchor  wl  any  one  of  the  above-menuoned 
ports,  the  captain  will,  within  four-and- 
tweoty  hours  after  arrival,  proceed  to  the  Bri- 
tish consatate,  and  deposit  his  ship's  papers, 
bills  of  lading,  manifest,  &c.,  in  the  bands  of 
the  consul.  The  consul,  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  ship's  papers,  will  immediately 
send  a  written  coramoDicaiion  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  customs,  specifying  the  register 
tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  the  particulars  of 
the  cargo  she  hu  on  board;  all  of  whidi 
being  done  in  due  form,  permission  will  then 
be  given  to  discharge,  and  tlie  duties  levied  as 
provided  for  in  the  Uriffi" 

When  the  Chinese  officer  at  the  port  was 
satisfied  with  the  payment  of  the  duties  he 
would  grant  the  port  clearance,  which 
being  shown  to  the  consul,  the  captain 
would  have  his  papers  returned  to  him,  and 
the  ship  would  then*  but  not  till  then,  be 
ready  to  saU.  The  consul,  therefore,  would 
ineur  no  pecuniary  responsibility,  but 
would  axerciw  that  degree  of  authority 
whidi  would  pmctically  give  security  for 
the  dntiee  to  the  Chinese  govemtnent.  He 
begjgcd  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  principle 
which  had  actuated  Her  Majesty's  present 
Government  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
govenunent  of  China,  that  it  had  always 
mm  their  deein^  that  the  privilege!  ac- 


quired by  this  country  should  be  extended 
to  all  nations  alike.  It  was  true,  that  did 
not  appear  in  this  treaty,  but  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger  was  aware  from  the  first  of  the  de- 
sire of  Her  Miyesty's  Government  on  the 
point,  and  a  Supplementary  Treaty  had 
been  signed  by  Sir  H.  Pnttinger  and  the 
Chinese  Commissioners*  in  which  he  had 
no  doubt  the  clause  had  been  inserted,  al- 
though it  had  not  been  transmitted  to  this 
country.  Sir  H.  Pottinger  had  undoubt- 
edly done  his  work  very  well,  but  he  was 
not  quite  a  diplomatist,  and  had  been  some- 
what unmethodical  in  his  communications 
with  the  Government  at  home.  For  this 
reason,  though  Sir  Henry  had  written  to 
say,  that  the  Trea^  had  been  signed,  he 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  could  not  under- 
take to  say,  that  the  article  wotild  be  found 
in  it,  though  he  had  reason  to  beUeve  it 
would.  They  all  knew,  by  a  prodamation 
of  the  Chinese  ffovemment,  tnat  the  tariff 
had  been  extended  to  all  nations,  and  that 
this  had  been  done  by  an  edict  of  the 
Chinese  government.  To  show  how  jus- 
tified was  Her  Majesty  in  declaring  what 
had  been  our  prinaple  vrith  regard  to  these 
negotiations,  he  had  only  to  quote  a  para- 
graph from  one  of  the  first  of  his  commu- 
nications to  Sir  Henry  made  early  on  his 
coming  into  office.  On  the  4th  of  No« 
vember,  1841,  2Sir  Henry  was  told,  that 
a  secure  and  well  regulated  trade  was  all 
that  the  Government  desired,  nnd  that  ho 
should  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  we 
sought  for  no  excluaive  advantage,  and  do* 
manded  nothing  which  we  were  not  willing 
to  see  enjoyed  by  the  suUects  of  all  other 
states.  With  that  knowledge  in  his  pea- 
session  at  so  early  a  period,  it  was  exceed- 
inffly  probable,  that  there  might  be  an  ar- 
tide  to  that  effect  in  the  Supplementary 
Treaty.  As  soon  as  that  Supplementary 
Treaty  arrived,  it  wouhi  be  laid  before  the 
House,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be 
found  to  be  as  satisfactory  to  their  Lovd- 
ships  and  the  public  as  the  original  Treaty 
would  be* 

Corv-Laws.]  TheDokeorAosftiirpAe 
said,  he  was  prevented  from  making  a  few 
observations  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
Session  by  his  desire  not  to  introduce  any 
topic  which  might  interfere  with  the  iiaa* 
nimity  which  prevailed  oa  that  occasioo. 
He  had  then  intended  to  put  a  qnestio« 
to  the  Government  with  regard  to  their 
intentkMia  on  a  sabjeet  which,  althoagh 
not  distinctly  meotiooedt  wet  yet  elloded 
tQ  by  the  aoMe  Earl  who  Mved  the 
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Addrttt — be  meaot  the  subject  of  the 
Corn-lawi,  Af,  bowefer,  on  tbe  same 
tveniDg  ft  declaration  was  made  in  the 
otber  HoQie  of  Parliament  to  the  effect 
tbftt  it  wu  not  tbe  ioiention  of  tbe  Go- 
Teroment  to  make  any  alteration  in  tbose 
Iftwti  be  now  merely  rote  for  the  purpose 
of  atfttiog  tbe  sincere  gratification  he  felt, 
io  common  with  many  of  their  Lordships, 
ftt  that  announcement.  He  felt  satisfied 
that  it  would  tend  to  remo?e  much  of  that 
state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  had 
pre? ailed  so  long,  and  had  weighed  down 
an  interest  already  sorely  depressed  and 
well  nigb  ruined,  and  that  it  would  restore 
confidence  to  the  agriculturists  and  enable 
Ibem  to  resist  the  attacks  so  unscrupu- 
lously and  unjustly  made  against  them 
when  they  saw  tbe  Gofernment  stand 
forward  so  nobly  as  it  had  done  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights.  He  was  satisfied  it 
would  gain  for  them  tbe  support  of  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country;  and,  for  his 
own  part,  be  begged  to  express  his  thanks 
to  Her  Msjesty*8  Government  for  the  an- 
nouncement they  had  made. 

Bakk  or  England  and  Bank  of 
laiLAND.]  Lord  Monteagle  in  rising  to 
mofe  for  the  returns  of  which  he  bad 
given  notice,  relating  to  the  liabilities  and 
assets  of  tbe  Bank  of  England,  said  be 
would  first*  remind  their  Lordships  how 
the  matter  now  stood.  When  his  noble 
friend  Earl  Spencer — then  Lord  Althorp— 
introduced  the  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Bank  charter,  be  accompanied  that  bill 
with  another  relating  to  the  circulation. 
From  the  state  of  the  public  business, 
and  also  from  tbe  misapprehension  which 
prevailed  at  that  period,  the  second  and 
most  important  bill  did  not  pass  into  a 
law.  The  Bank  charter  having  been  con- 
clusively settled  for  ten  years,  no  further 
measttre  of  importance  had  since  been  in- 
trodaoed  to  Parliament.  In  the  course  of 
last  Session  he  took  the  liberty  of  advert- 
ing to  tbe  subject,  when  the  noble  Duke 
opposite  ssid  tbe  present  Session  would 
be  tbe  niost  convenient  time  for  entering 
apoD  this  discussion.  In  that  opinion  he 
ooocnrred  entirely,  but  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  ii  was  contrary  to  the  public  ioter- 
esl  to  have  a  premature  discussion,  it  be- 
came important  that  all  tbe  information 
that  could  properly  be  given^  should  now 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  to  enable  them 
to  discuss  it  with  advantage ;  and  as  a 
ipestioa  of  this  description  was  likely  to 


originate  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  in  what  posi- 
tion the  two  Houses  would  stand  on  the 
subject.  In  the  other  House,  during  the 
time  of  the  late  and  present  Governments, 
there  had  been  a  mass  of  most  important 
evidence  taken  before  a  Parliamentary 
committee ;  that  evidence  had  been  partly 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  important  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  institute  any  inquiry  by  means 
of  a  select  committee  of  that  House.  In 
putting  the  question  he  was  far  from  ex-« 
pressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  that 
course,  for  he  thought  the  information  at 
present  before  Parliament  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  of  useful  legislation  ; 
but  if  a  committee  were  to  be  appointed, 
it  was  clear  that  it  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible.  His  question,  therefore,  was 
whether  it  was  intended  to  institute  any 
such  supplemental  enquiry,  and  next 
whether  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
inquiry  of  this  description  instituted,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
lay  before  Parliament  any  documentary 
evidence  stating  the  negotiations  they  had 
had  on  the  subject  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  possible,  that  it  might  be  im- 
politic to  produce  some  of  this  correspond- 
ence, but  if  there  were  any  papers  io  it 
which  indicated  the  course  intended  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  and  the  reasons 
on  which  they  had  come  to  their  conclusion, 
and  were  prepared  hereafter  to  defend  it, 
he  thought  the  sooner  they  could  be  pro- 
duced consistently  with  the  public  service 
the  better.  In  the  course  of  tbe  last  in- 
quiry, most  important  and  valuable  in- 
formation had  been  given  by  men  who 
were  qualified,  not  only  as  men  of  learning 
and  science,  but  also  from  their  practical 
experience,  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Among  them  were  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer,  Mr.  Loyd,  and  others, 
and  these  gentlemen  advocated  most 
strongly  the  principle  of  looking  to  a  cen- 
tral issue  of  notes*  This  was,  however, 
misunderstood,  and  a  great  outcry  was 
raised  on  the  part  of  some  persons  against 
any  measure  which  contemplated  a  central 
issue  as  being  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
of  banking.  These  Gentlemen,  however, 
and  those  who  agreed  with  them  never 
dreamed  of  creating  a  monopoly  of 
banking.  Banking  as  such  ought  to  be 
as  free  as  any  other  trade;  but  the  issue 
of  money,  the  transfer  to  a  paper  cur« 
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rency,  the  exercise  of  what  in  simpler 
times  was  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
power  of  restraining^  and  regulating  by  pa- 
per the  circulation  of  money  throughoui 
the  land>  was  no  creation  of  a  monopoly 
of  banking,  but  only  the  exercise  of  that 
species  of  general  regulation  on  the  part 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  State 
without  which  do  monetary  system  could 
be  considered  safe,  and  without  which 
they  would  cast  undue  responsibility  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that  if,  in  a  time  of  exigency , 
they  could  reduce  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion, the  effect  would  be  to  enhance  the 
value  of  money ;  and  if  all  over  the  land 
banking  establishments  existed  with  un- 
limited power  to  issue  a  paper  circulation, 
the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  money  by 
the  Bank  of  England  would  be  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  such  banks  to  counteract 
the  action  of  the  central  bank,  and  render 
the  exchanges  more  unfavourable  to  the 
country  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  This 
doctrine  and  the  prejudices  of  the  public 
had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  ;  but  he  thought  the 
sooner  the  terms  agreed  to  between  the 
Government  and  the  Bank  were  made 
known»  the  more  likely  there  was  to  be 
produced  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  on  the  subject.  He  did  not 
now  wish  to  elicit  what  the  proposition  was, 
nor  did  he  throw  out  these  suggestions 
with  any  other  view  than  that  of  assisting 
the  measure  when  it  should  be  brought 
forward.  The  third  question  he  wished  to 
ask  was,  whether  the  alteration  in  the  law 
which  was  contemplated  on  the  subject  of 
banking,  would  apply  to  Ireland  as  well 
as  to  England.  He  did  not  mean  as  part 
of  the  same  bill,  but  contemporaneously, 
and  on  the  same  principle.  He  was  sure, 
that  whatever  the  plan  was,  it  was  im* 
portant,  especially  at  the  present  time,  to 
show  that  the  system  recommended  for 
this  country  was  of  the  same  character  and 
founded  on  the  same  principles  as  that 
which  was  about  to  be  mtroduced  in  Ire. 
land.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  for  an 

'*  Account  of  the  average  liabilities  and 
avseti  of  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the 
years  1B4^  and  1R43;  balance  sheet  of  the 
public  income  and  expenditure  for  October, 
1843,  and  2nd  January,  1844 ;  and  an  account 
of  the  sums  received  from  sale  of  stock,  remit- 
tances from  ("hina,  and  from  propertv  tax, 
during  the  years  1841|  1843|  and  1843, 


The  Duke  of  WeUmgtom  leplicd  to  the 
6rst  question  of  the  noble  Lord,  thai,  upon 
the  information  at  present  in  possession  of 
the  Government,  it  was  not  intended  to 
recommend  to  their  Lordships  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  inquiry  on 
the  subject,  the  information  already  before 
Parliament  being  considered  aufficienL 
With  regard  to  the  second  question,  be 
had  to  answer  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  documents  being  prepared  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  lay  before  the  Honae*; 
but  the  noble  Lord  might  rely  upon  it, 
that  as  soon  as  any  docaments  were  in  m 
state  to  belaid  before  Parliament,  it  should 
be  done  at  once.  Upon  the  last  question, 
the  noble  Lord  was  perfectly  aware,  that 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  depended  on  entirely  different 
circumstances  and  different  principles  from 
those  on  which  the  renewal  of  the  Charier 
of  the  Bank  of  England  depended.  Bat 
it  was  the  intention  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  to  adopt  measoiet 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land charter  on  the  same  principles  a« 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  most  say,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  clearly  shown  that  be 
perfectly  understood  the  principles  upon 
which  the  renewal  ought  to  be  carried  into 
execution ;  but  he  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton) hoped  to  be  excused  if  he  did  not 
then  enter  into  the  discussion  of  a  measure 
the  principles  of  which  must  be  first  stated 
in  the  other  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TuE  Irish  Poor-law.]  Lord  MotU* 
eagle  asked  if  it  was  intended  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  propose  any  committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  Irish  Poor-law  during  the 
current  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  stated  in 
the  last  Session  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  such  an  inquiry.  Since  thai 
the  Government  had  obtained  important 
information  with  regard  to  new  buildings 
in  Ireland,  and  he  himself  hereafter  abould 
have  no  hesitation  in  moving  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  committee :  but  he  desired  to 
postpone  it  until  the  retam  of  thoae  noble 
Peers  who  were  connected  with  Ireland, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  anxiety 
to  be  in  Ireland  under  existing  circom« 
stances,  were  now  abaeot. 

Adjourned. 
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ber  of  the  various  dates  of  the  light  sore* 
reigDSsent  id  for  re-coinage.  Heanderstood 
that  sovereigns  of  almost  all  the  dates  of 
the  various  coinages  had  been  sent  in  for 
that  purpose,  but  the  mass  was  composed 
of  the  sovereigns  of  George  III.,  and  the 
early  coinage  of  George  IV.  With  respect 
to  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  light* 
ness  of  the  sovereigns  was  to  be  attributed 
to  sweating,  and  as  to  how  far  to  wear,  the 
Government  had  no  means  of  making  a 
definite  statement,  but  as  far  as  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  officers  of 
the  Mint  went,  he  was  enabled  to  state, 
that  it  was  believed  that  the  practice  of 
sweating  had  not  been  applied  to  any  se- 
rious extent  so  as  to  occasion  the  lightness 
of  the  gold  coinsge,  but  that  it  had  arisen 
from  gradual  wear,  although  at  the  same 
time  sweating  might  have  been  practised. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuetday,  February  6,  1844. 

MmoTU.]    Biixs.     PMMic.  — 1*-    Factaifli;  Superior 

Courts  (Commao  Law) ;  Small  Debts. 
Patmmw  Pbobntih.  From  Morpeth  Unkio,  fbr  Amend- 

mcDC  of  Pooi4aw.~By  Loid  Clive»  ttom  Bath  Church 

Lay  Aworiatiop,  i«aiDst  Union  oC  SU  Aiaph  and  Banfor. 

—By  Mr.  S.  Cimvftird.  and  Mr.  Hume,  ftom  Cnmbridgc, 

and  other  places,  for  wiUiholding  the  Suppttes.— By  Mr. 

Rom,  ftom  Belfiat.  respeetfaig  Uie  State  TriaL— By  Mr. 

Walker,  ftom  Bury,  for  Relief  ftom  Window  Tax. 

Isle  of  Mav.^  Dr.  Bowring  wished  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  bon.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  respecting  the 
import  duties  into  the  isle  of  Man.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  during  the  present 
session  to  brmg  forward  any  measure  to 
abolish  the  import  duty  of  two-and-a-half 
per  cent,  which  was  now  so  injuriously 
levied  on  the  import  of  English  manufac- 
tures into  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  also  whe- 
ther there  was  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  remove  or  modify 
the  present  licensing  system  respecting 
imports  into  that  place,  which  was  au 
tended  with  so  much  injustice. 

Mr.  Oladsione  said,  that  at  present  he 
conld  only  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  hoped 
that  he  should  be  able  during  the  present 
session,  to  introducea  Bill  toabolish  the  im- 
port duty  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  now 
levied  on  goods  introduced  into  the  Isle 
of  Man;  he  also  hoped  that  he  should 
be  able  to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  modi- 
6cation  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  licen- 
sing system,  so  as  to  exempt  many  arti- 
cles from  its  operation. 

The  Light  Gold  Coinage.]  Mr. 
Giibome  said,  perhaps  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  inform  him  whether 
any  return  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Mint  as  to  the  number  of  light  sovereigns 
of  each  date  of  coinage  which  had  been 
returned  to  that  establuhment  for  re-coin- 
age. He  also  wished  to  ask  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman  whether  Government 
coold  lay  any  information  before  the 
House  as  to  whether  the  lightness  of  the 
gold  coinage  was  occasion^  by  wear,  or 
by  what  was  termed  '*  sweating;"  or  some 
BQch  process,  and  if  so,  as  to  what  pro- 
portion this  had  been  done  ? 

Mr.  W.  Qladitone  replied,  that  he  bad 
snade  the  fullest  inquiries  in  the  depart- 
ment with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
Ibe  result  was,  that  it  appeared  that  there 
Her*  M  neana  of  ascer luoiog  the  nam* 


Committee  ok  Railways.]  Mr. 
Wallace^  seeing  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  his  place,  wiahed  to 
put  a  question  to  him  respecting  a  notice 
which  be  had  just  given.  It  was  bis  in- 
tention, on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
moving  for  the  appointment  of  the  rail- 
way committee,  to  object  to  any  hon. 
Member  being  placed  on  it  who  was  either 
a  director  or  holder  of  shares  in  any  rail- 
way. He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  inform  him 
how  many,  and  which  of  the  proposed 
Members  of  the  committee,  were  directors 
or  shareholders  of  railways? 

Mr.  FF.  Gladstone  was  afraid  that  be 
conld  not,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  give  a  very 
satisfactory  reply  as  far  as  regarded  the 
composition  of  the  committee.  In  making 
out  the  list  of  the  proposed  committee,  he 
was  governed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
circumstance  that  he  selected  the  names 
of  as  many  gentlemen  as  possible  who  had 
served  on  former  committees  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railways.  As  to  the  directors  of 
railways  in  the  proposed  committee,  he 
could  give  the  hon.  Gentleman  some  in- 
formation, and  also  as  to  one  shareholder. 
He  knew  that  four  hon.  Members  whom 
he  proposed  to  place  on  this  committee 
were  directors  of  railways.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Reading  was  chairman  of  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  Company ;  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southampton  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Southampton ;  the  hon.  Member 
for  Clitheroe  was  a  director  of  the  South 
Eastern ;  and  the  hon,  Mamber  for  Ren* 
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fnwibin  WM  a  director  of  the  Glasgow 
aod  Graenock.  Tbe  two  fint  naiaed 
GeDtieflBeD  were  directort  of  what  were 
<»Ued  higli*fareratlwaja»  and  the  two  last 
of  low^fare  lioes.  There  was,  alsO|  tbe 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Totness,  with 
whom  be  bad  not  yet  been  able  to  com- 
manicate  as  to  whether  be  wootd  consent 
to  senre  on  tbe  committee,  but  he  had 
placed  his  name  on  the  list  becaose  the 
noble  Lord  presided  over  the  former  com- 
mittee on  tbe  subject  as  the  representative 
of  the  late  Government*  He  rather  be- 
lieved  that  the  noble  Lord  was  a  director 
of  a  railway  which  was  now  in  contem- 
plation. With  respect  to  shareholders, 
tbe  information  he  possessed  was  very 
limited.  He  himself  was  the  bolder  of 
shares  in  a  railway  company,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  give  tbe  hoo.  Member  any 
further  information  as  to  the  constitution 
of  tbe  committee. 

CavixEBsoir  ties  African  Coast.] 
Sir  C.  Napier  wished  to  know  whether 
tbe  right  bon.  Baronet  were  prepared  to 
lay  upon  the  table  the  instructions  which 
the  Government  had  given  to  the  com- 
manders of  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  tbe 
commanders  of  cruisers  respecting  vessels 
under  tbe  French  flag,  in  tbe  performance 
of  their  duty  in  tbe  detection  of  slave 
ships,  had  been  referred  to  a  commission 
composed  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  a  dis- 
tinguished officeri  who  bad  seen  a  good 
deal  of  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he 
meant  Captain  Bayne.  He  hoped  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  dajfs  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  laying  them  on  tbe  table. 
With  regard  to  instructions  occasioned  by 
negotiations  with  the  United  Sutes,  he 
could  not  say  that  they  were  consistent 
with  the  instructions  formerlv  given,  but 
he  did  not  think  a  due  regard  to  tbe  pub- 
lic service  would  allow  him  to  give  a  more 
explicit  answer. 

Visoottot  Pabunkm  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  Government  had  come  lo  any 
understanding,  or  made  any  arrangements 
as  lo  the  power  which  the  commanders  of 
oar  vesseb  should  have  of  visiting  ships 
for  tbe  purpose  of  asoertaioing  their  na- 
tionality ?  Although  it  mi^t  bo  unwise 
lo  lay  on  the  Table  such  mfennatkm  as 
would  afford  infomation  to  slaveiti  still 
ha  Um^  thai  11  waaoMntialthal  Par* 


liament  should  know  so  mudi  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  instructions  as  to  be  enabled 
to  form  an  opinkm  as  to  their  being  in 
conformity  with  the  eipreseed  intenliooa 
of  Parliament.  Although  the  Ooverameol 
might  be  (satisfied  with  this,  he  also 
thought  that  the  House  shouki  be  satis- 
fied. 

Sir  R.  Peel  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  press  him  too  much  on 
the  subject  at  present.  The  United 
Slates  had  not  published  the  iostruetwas 
it  had  issued  to  the  commanders  of  its 
cruisers  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa.  He,  bow« 
ever,  could  say  generally,  that,  in  the 
instructions  that  had  been  issued  during 
tbe  present  year,  tbey  had  maintained  the 
principles  for  which  this  country  had 
always  contended,  and  that  they  were  in 
substance  tbe  same  as  those  which  had 
been  issued  to  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
navy  in  former  years. 

Commercial  TaBAtics  witr  Fravcb 
AND  Portugal.]  Mr.  Labonekere 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hoo.  Baronet 
whether  tbe  negotiations  for  forming  com- 
mercial treaties  l>eiween  this  country  and 
France  and  Portugal  bad  entirely  c^sedt 
It  would  be  in  the  recollectioo  of  the 
House,  that  when  the  revised  tariff  was 
under  consideration,  the  right  bon.  Baro- 
net postponed  dealing  with  certain  impor- 
tant articles,  in  consequence  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, for  instance,  silk,  brandy,  and 
wine.  He  presumed  that  he  ought  not 
now  to  ask  the  right  boo.  Baronet  whether 
he  intended  to  do  anything  respecting  the 
duties  on  those  articles  during  the  present 
session,  but  be  thought  that  be  might  ask 
whether  it  were  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  forward  a  Customs  Bill 
at  an  earlier  perwd  than  the  usual  Cus- 
toms Bill  was  generally  introduced. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  with  respect  lo  the 
negotiations  for  commercial  treaties,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  carried  on  be* 
tween  tbis  country  and  Fraaee  and  Por- 
tugal, he  could  statOt  in  answer  to  the 
right  hoo.  Gentleman,  that  he  coosklerBd 
as  the  Government  of  PortopI  had  refused 
to  acquiesce  m  tbe  final  propoaitioa  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  that  the  no* 
gotiation  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  that 
country  had  ceased*  As  to  the  negotia* 
tions  with  Franco,  no  advance  had  been 
made  since  the  last  Session  of  Pariiamool, 
but  matters  reosaioed  as  they  weto,  and  ho 
cobM  not  saf  when  they  woahl  be  bfooghl 
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to  a  dote.  With  mpect  to  the  intention 
of  the  GoTernoient  at  to  the  Customs 
daty.  he  mast  beg  to  postpone  any  deck- 
ration  until  the  opportunity  should  arrive 
of  making  the  ttsual  financial  statement. 

Public  Cbmetbrxbs.]  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Maclean,  as  to  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  public  cemeteries. 

Sir  J.  Otaham  said,  that  since  the  close 
of  last  Session  a  very  interesting  report  on 
the  general  question  had  been  presented « 
and  was  now  generally  circulated  through- 
out the  country.  He  need  not  remind  the 
House  that  Legislation  on  this  subject  was 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  delicacy ;  and  he 
was  not,  therefore,  prt^pared  to  say  that  he 
should  introduce  any  measure  in  the 
course  of  this  Session.  He  was  the  more 
willing  to  delay  the  introduction  of  any 
measure  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  question  of  the  health 
of  large  cities  was  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  a  commission,  consisting  of 
most  eminent  persons  in  science  and  know- 
ledge of  that  subject;  and  until  their  re- 
port was  given,  he  should  not  like  to  come 
to  a  final  decision  on  the  matter. 

Emplotmkmt  of  Childrbn  in  Fac- 
TOBIB9.]  Sir  Jamts  Graham :  It  is  now 
my  doty,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which 
I  nave  given,  to  ask  leave  of  the  House  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  rqinilating  the  Employ- 
ment of  Children  in  Factories.  It  will  not 
be  necesBsry  for  me  on  this  occasion  to 
trouble  the  House  at  any  considerable 
length,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  vrovi* 
aons  of  the  bill  which  I  propose  to  intro- 
duee  are  nearly  identical  with  those  which 
were  contained  in  the  bill  which  I  presented 
to  the  House  last  Sesuon,  and  which  were 
founded  on  the  report  which  has  been  laid 
bdbro  the  House.  I  wiUbrieflTStatetothe 
House  what  are  the  principal  enactments 
I  prapoae  so  far  as  thqr  alter  the  law  as  it 
now  exists.  And  first,  with  re^^ect  to  the 
age  of  ehOdren  now  employed  in  factories, 
as  to  whose  labour  there  is  a  limitation  in 
point  of  time.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
woid  "'dold  "  applies  to  children  who  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen.  I  propose  in  the  present  bill  that 
die  age  shall  be  altered,  and  the  term 
"  diild  *  be  applied  to  persons  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  thirteen,  instead  of  ei^t 
and  thirteen,  and  that  such  children  shall 
vol  be  tanjhjtA  for  a  hmger  time  than  six 


hours  and  a  half  in  each  day ;  and  also 
shall  not  be  employed  in  the  forenoon  and 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  By  the 
existing  law  "  young  persons  "  are  defined 
to  he  those  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  eighteen.  I  do  not  propose 
to  make  any  alteration  in  that  part  of  the 
act,  but  I  propose  that  such  ''young  persons" 
shall  not  be  employed  in  any  silk,  oottoot 
wool,  or  flax  manufactory,  for  any  portion 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  from 
half-past  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and 
from  half-past  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  winter; 
thus  making  13|  hours  each  day,  of 
which  one  hour  and  a  half  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  meals  and  rest,  so  that  their  ao» 
tual  labour  will  be  limited  to  twelve  hoursL 
By  the  law  as  it  now  stands  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  eighteen,  without  distino* 
tion  of  sex,  are  oonudered  to  be  adults,  and 
to  their  hours  of  labour  there  is  no  limita- 
tion whatever.  Under  this  state  of  the 
law,  many  persons  are  employed  as  adults 
who  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  tasks  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  It  appears  to  me  that 
females  should  not,  under  any  circumstan* 
ces,  be  required  to  work  for  more  than 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  1 
propose  a  limitation  of  their  labour,  in  the 
four  great  branches  of  manufacture  to 
which  the  act  refers,  to  that  extent.  On  this 
subject  I  will  read  to  the  House  a  short 
extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Homer,  one 
of  the  Factory  Inspector^,  dated  October 
11th  1843.    In  that  Report  Mr.  Homer 

^  I  am  convinced  that  many  females  are  em- 
ployed as  adults  who  do  not  Curly  corns  undsr 
that  class,  but  who  are  nevertheless  obliged  to 
work  for  hours  beyood  what  ought  to  be  requir- 
ed of  them.  Many  of  thea  work  for  thirteen, 
some  for  fourteen,  and  some  for  seventeen  hours 
a  day.  Some  are  at  constant  work  from  six  in 
the  morniDg  till  twelve  at  night,  less  only  by 
two  hours  for  meab  and  rest.  There  are  others 
who,  after  a  day  of  hard  toil,  have  only  six 
honn  in  which  to  go  home,  take  what  rest 
they  can  get  in  the  interval,  and  be  back 
again  at  the  factory ;  and  let  it  be  considered 
that  OQ  their  retom  from  their  walks  in  ind^ 
ment  weather,  they  have  to  remain  for  many 
hours  in  a  close  room,  in  which  the  atmos^ere 
is  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  what 
constitution  can  hold  out  long  against  inces- 
sant toil  of  this  description  f  Its  fetal  ten- 
dency is  daily  shown  in  the  manvfactnring 
districts  by  the  ravages  it  vaakm  on  human 
life." 

Another  Inspector  stated  his  entire  con* 
cune&ce  in  this  statement  a&d  in  the  de« 
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Btractive  effects  which  were  visible  in  the 
factories  from  an  excess  of  labour;  and 
he  also  deemed  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labour  for  female  adults.  Such  a 
limitation  I  consider  to  be  both  reasonable 
and  necessary;  and  after  the  best  consi- 
deration that  I  can  give  to  the  reports  and 
to  the  evidence  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
carefully  to  consult^  I  have  determined  to 

Eropose  a  limitation  to  the  continuous 
tbour  of  females^  satisfied  that  this  inces* 
sant  odl  on  their  exertions  is  alike  injuri- 
ous to  their  health  and  morals.  The  House 
I  believe  will  regard  with  me  that  the  limi- 
tation I  propose  is  both  reasonable  and  just. 
Another  pmnt  on  which  I  shall  propose  an 
alteration  is  that  part  of  the  law  by  which 
back  or  lost  time  is  brought  up  and  which 
has  been  made  a  frequent  excuse  for  ex- 
ceeding the  law,  in  factories,  where  the 
double  powers  of  water  and  steam  are  em- 
ployed. I  propose  that  no  facility  shall  be 
given  for  making  tip  lost  time  excepting 
where  the  power  is  water  exclusively,  and 
that  lost  time  shall  be  made  up  withm 
three  months;  that  young  persons  shall 
not  labour  more  than  thirteen  hours  on  any 
one  day,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  cessation 
of  all  labour  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
at  night  and  half-past  five  in  the  morning. 
There  are  several  other  provisions  in  the  bul 
to  which  1  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  as  they  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  in  the  bill  of  last  year. 
By  one  clause  which  1  shall  propose,  power 
will  be  given  to  inspectors  to  notify  to 
millowners  whenever  they  observe  that  any 
portion  of  the  machinery  is  danoerous,  that 
in  their  opinion  it  reouires  to  be  cased  or 
covered  up,  and  if  after  such  notification 
any  accident  shall  occur  injurious  to  any  of 
the  workmen  employed,  then  the  inspector 
•hall  be  empowered  to  institute  a  suit  for  re- 
covering compensation  for  such  injury,  and 
the  danuges  awarded  shall  be  given  to  the 
party  injured.  Another  change  I  propose 
to  make,  relates  to  silk  mills.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  House  that  those  mills  are 
not  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as 
to  toe  employment  of  children  as  other 
mills.  I  propose  to  bring  silk-mills  under 
the  same  r^ulations  in  that  respect  as 
woollen,  cotton,  and  flax  mills,  and  that 
the  same  hours  of  labour,  according  to 
•ge»  which  apply  to  one,  shall  be  made 
equally  applicable  to  all  those  branches  of 
our  manufiMsturea*  I  have  now  gone 
through  the  leading  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  propoae  to  oxing  in,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  oiilj  of  thoM  portioai  of  it  which 


correspond  to  the  bill  of  last  Session  in  re* 
lation  to  Education,  and  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  was  then  more  parti- 
cularly directed.  With  those  parts  of  the 
Factoiy  Act  which  prescribe  rules  for  the 
education  of  |  children,  I  do  not  intend 
to  interfere.  1  am  satisfied  with  pro- 
viding that  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirteen  shall  not  be  employed 
continuously  for  more  than  six  hours  and  a 
half;  and  that  one-half  of  each  day  shall 
be  left  unoccupied  by  labour,  so  that  these 
children  may  be  educated  and  instructed. 
The  Government  last  year  propoaed  some 
clauses  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
the  education,  but  the  feeling  in  and  out  of 
that  House  with  respect  to  them  was  such 
as  to  leave  no  hope  Uiat  they  could  be  pro* 
posed  now  with  any  better  result.  In  al- 
lowing full  time  for  education,  and  in  not 
permitting  any  child  to  be  employed  who 
does  not  produce  a  certificate  of  attendance 
at  some  school,  Government  does  all  that  it 
can  under  the  present  dreumstances.  I  much 
fear  that  the  enactments  already  existing 
as  to  factory  education  are  almost  illusory. 
The  persons  usually  employed  as  teachm 
are  but  badly  quaUtied  to  discharge  the 
very  limited  duties  they  have  undenaken. 
Even  the  stoker  of  the  furnace  is  ooca* 
sionally  to  be  found  actins  the  part  of  a 
factory  schoolmaster.  Besides  thu,  there 
is,  unquestionably  a  want  of  every  proper 
facility  and  apparatus,  such  as  books,  papert 
and  other  requisites  for  infant  tuitbn.  In 
fact,  the  system,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone, 
has  been  one  not  of  education,  but  of  con- 
finement in  a  school-room,  without  impart- 
ing to  the  children  any  knowledge  or  in* 
struction  whatever.  I  am,  however,  bound 
to  say,  from  what  has  come  within  my 
own  knowledge,  that  some  of  the  moat  fla- 
grant abuses  are  fast  giving  way  under  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  ud  Uiat  we  may 
hope  to  see  conaderable  improvements. 
I  hope,  and  believe,  that,  flenerally  qieak. 
ing,  the  millowners  themsdves  are  desirooa 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  their  youthful 
labourers  by  siving  them  the  means  of  in* 
struction.  The  experience  of  last  Sesuon, 
I  repeat,  has  taught  the  Government  not 
again  to  interfere  with  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  to  be  given  to  the  fiictory  chil- 
dren. It  was  tb  anxious  desire  of  the 
Government  to  endeavour  to  fame  a 
scheme  of  instruction  founded  on  scrip- 
tural teaching,  apart  from  doctrinal  ooa- 
troversy,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  an 
officer  aroointcd  by  the  educatioiial  com* 
mittee  or  the  PnTj  Coundli  hot  tht 
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hope  of  eflecting  that*  I  confess,  has 
Tanished  from  my  mind.  Reliance  muKt 
now  he  placed— and,  happily,  it  is  not 
altogether  a  vague  reliance,  for  after  what 
we  nave  seen,  we  may  look  with  con- 
fident hope  upon  the  honest  rivalry  which 
has  arisen  between  the  members  of  the 
Church  and  Dissenters.  I  trust,  from 
what  has  occurred,  that  a  great  effort  will 
be  made  to  diffuse  amongst  the  dense 
masses  of  the  population  of  this  country 
useful  instruction  and  sound  knowledge 
in  connection  with  scriptural  truths.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  if  good  schools  were 
founded  in  the  manufacturing  districts^ 
the  parents  of  the  children  would  have  dis- 
crimination enough  to  prefer  the  good  to 
the  bad  schools.  If  the  Legislature  pro- 
vide for  education  in  those  districts,  I  am 
confident  that  the  children  will  he  in. 
structed  in  a  superior  manner.  At  all 
events*  I  am  not  prepared  on  the  present 
occasion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
with  the  Quality  of  the  instruction  to  be  af- 
forded }  sill  that  I  ask  of  the  House  is,  to 
allow  leisure  to  the  children  on  each  day — 
to  prevent  them  being  overstrained  with 
toil,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
attending  school  for  at  least  three  hours 
every  day,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday, 
whidi  is  to  be  consideied  a  half  holiday. 
In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  based 
on  K>und  principles  of  religion,  may  tend  to 
remove  that  wliich  I  consider,  one  of  the 
gfcalest  national  evils — a  dense  population 
matly  deficient  in  knowledge,  left  without 
instruction*  and  destitute  of  religion. 

Mr,  Hume  could  not  understand  why 
the  same  regulations  should  not  apply 
to  other  labourers  as  well  as  to  those  which 
the  bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  sought 
to  benefit.  Why  not  include  every  class 
of  manufacturers  in  the  country  where  chil- 
dren were  employed  ?  How  much  better 
would  it  be  if  the  Government  would  lake 
mto  consideration  the  causes  of  the  present 
slate  of  society,  viz.,  the  want  of  employ- 
ment. The  reports  of  the  Factory  com- 
miasiooera  proved  that  the  Government 
eould  not  legislate  successfully  on  this 
sobject,  and  he  was  anxious  that  they 
should  look  at  the  causes,  and  not  attempt 
thus  lo  plaster  op  the  effects  of  bad  legis- 
lation. He  thoDghi,  moreover,  that  it  was 
moat  unjust,  that  there  should  be  a  law  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  children  in  one 
BaBufactory  and  allow  it  in  another.  As 
to  the  production  of  certificates  of  the 
edacation  of  the  children  to  be  provided 


for  by  this  bill,  the  law  ought  to  require 
that  every  child  in  the  country  should  be 
educated,  and  then  the  production  of  a 
certificate  would  be  a  very  easy  matter; 
but  now  to  say  that  no  child  should  be 
employed  unless  he  produced  a  certificate 
of  bis  having  been  instructed  at  school, 
and  they  did  not  provide  the  means  of 
educating  them,  was  complicating  and 
adding  to  the  mischief  that  existed.  First 
let  them  remove  the  primary  evils,  and 
they  would  have  no  necessity  for  these 
supplementary  measures— this  patch-work 
legislation.  The  bill  provided,  that  where 
by  negligence  of  the  proprietor  an  indi- 
vidual was  injured,  an  action  might  be 
brought  at  the  public  expense,  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  compensation.  If 
that  were  to  pass,  why  should  it  not  be 
extended  to  all  other  manufactories  7 
They  heard  of  twenty  men  lost  in  a  coal- 
pit, one  day,  and  thirty  or  forty  the  next, 
leaving  their  families  in  a  state  of  destitu* 
tion ;  and  why  not  let  the  provision  apply 
equally  to  them,  if  there  had  been  negli- 
gence and  want  of  proper  caution,  and 
let  there  be  one  law  throughout  the  whole 
country.  This  bill  be  considered  unjust 
legislation,  because  it  was  partial.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  measure,  but  he 
should  rather  say  that  it  ought  to  be  well 
considered.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  state,  that  it  waa  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  inter* 
fere  in  any  way  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  If  one  measure  more  than  ano- 
ther were  demanded,  it  was  a  general, 
universal  measure  of  education,  which 
would  apply  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Every  being  who  was  to  become  a 
good  citizen,  ought  to  have  a  chance  of 
being  instructed  in  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion :  and  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  religion 
was  to  be  the  sole  prop  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  rest.  The  Govern- 
ment ought,  apart  from  such  considerations, 
to  gi?e  the  people  the  education  they  re- 
quired, and  leave  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations to  instil  the  religious  opinions 
peculiar  to  their  various  sects  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  wished  to  receive 
them.  A  great  responsibility  rested  upon 
the  Government  with  reference  to  this 
matter  for  the  evils  which  would  arise  from 
the  continued  ignorance  of  the  people. 
He  really  had  hoped  that  they  would  have 
adopted  a  system  this  year  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  of  last  year  on  this  important 
subject. 
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Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  thanked  the  ri|;ht 
hon.  Baronet  for  the  great  measure  which 
he  had  proposed,  one  of  the  most  iroport- 
anl  provisions  of  which  was  the  limitation 
of  the  laws  of  labour  for  females.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  take  a  further  step  in  tbe  right 
direction,  by  applying:  a  similar  rule  to 


young  men,  which  had  also  been  recom- 
mended by  the  inspector  of  factories,  in 
his  report  dated  the  15th  of  January  in  the 
present  year.  Although  he  pve  tbe  mea- 
sure his  hearty  approval,  he  hoped  it 
would  yet  be  materially  improved. 

Mr.  Hindlejf  was  desirous  of  expressing 
his  thanks  to  the  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  for 
having  brought  in  this  bill  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Session.  He,  like  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  would  have 
been  extremely  delighted  if  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  made  some  further  alterations 
in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  he  did  hope 
that  in  a  future  stage  of  the  measure  that 
part  of  the  subject  would  meet  with  the 
serious  oonnderation  of  the  Government. 
It  was  not  without  some  regret,  that  he 
heard  the  Member  for  Montrose  express 
his  disapprobation  of  this  bill ;  that  regret 
was  increased,  when  he  remembered  now 
often  he  had  voted  with  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  favour  of  free-trade,  and  he  could 
not  TtSmn  from  earnestly  impressing  upon 
him,  and  upon  those  who  abroad  with  him 
in  politloo-eoonomical  doctrines,  the  expe- 
diency of  reconsidering  the  vote  which 
they  wera  about  to  give  on  this  biD.  As 
to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  such  a  matter,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  sav,  that  it  was  a  right  which  no  one 
eoull  think  of  qnestioning.  In  the  prac- 
tical operation  df  the  manufacturing  sys* 
tern  there  wera  mat  moral  and  physical 
evib,  and  if  the  Leoislature  gave  its  aid  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures,  it  was 
entitled  to  take  care  that  the  evils  which 
they  produced  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
exist  at  the  expense  of  the  great  body  of 
tbe  people.  Manufactures  wera  a  great 
good,  but  wa  should  not  purchase  them  at 
too  high  a  price.  He  had  not  forgotten  how 
frequently  the  friends  of  the  working  classes 
had  been  told,  that  to  protect  the  labourer 
would  be  to  foster  foreign  competition.  This 
hebelievedtobeafidliuy;  forueveryone 
must  remember»  a  bill  was  introduced  hf 
Lord  Althorp  in  thevear  1833|  to  dimi- 
nish, in  aome  degree,  the  evils  to  which  the 
working  classes  wera  exposed}  and  at 
that  time  it  was  predicted,  that  we  should 


be  ruined  by  ibrcaign  competition.    What 
had    ensued?      Ine    annual  exportatioa 
of  cotton  from  Great  Britain  at  that  time, 
was66,000,0001bs.  The  annual  exportation 
at  present  was  158,000,0001hs.,  bemg  a  dif- 
ference of  ISO  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
mild  and  lenient  system.     In  the  year 
183S,  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton 
in  this  country,  was  169,00O,O0OIbs:  at 
oresent  it  was  270,000,0001bs. ;  bebff  a 
difference    of  66   per  cent.      On    these 
grounds,  he  ventured  to  say,  that  we  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  AH 
that  we  had  to  do  was  to  move  forvrard 
step  by  step — the  last  step  taken  was  the 
best,   and  gave  the  best   encouragement 
to  future  progress.    He  could,  for  one,  bear 
testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  the  means 
introduced  within  the  last  ten  years  for  the 
benefit  of  the  vrorking  dasies ;    they  had 
worked  well  both  for  master  and  man— for 
parent  and  child.     It  was  said,  that  bills 
on  this  subject  had  been  evaded ;  in  reply 
to  that,  he  should  say,  that  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment on  many  subjects  had  been  evaded*  A 
bill  against  murder  would  be  evaded,  for  one 
criminal  who  was  punished,  three  mi^t 
escape;   but  that  formed  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  law  asainst  homidde. 
During  the  last  autumn  he  travelled  in 
France,  and    had   some    opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquamted  with  the  state 
of  manufactures  therey  and  he  rejdced  not 
a  little  to  be  able  to  aay,  that  this  country 
present^  a  most  favourable  picture  in  this 
respect,  as  compared  to  France.  Hera,' hap- 
pily, there  wunothing  like  the  whitedavery 
of  the  Continent.     In  France,  the  working 
people  went  on  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hours 
a  day,  with  only  half  an  hour  mtervaL 
Not  onlv  were  matters  in  this  respect  on  a 
better  footing  in  Ensland  than  in  France, 
but  from  the  general  tendency  of  public 
opinion  he  should  say,  that  the  fedmg  of 
the  country  was  in  favour  of  shortening 
ihe  hours  of  labour,  and  he  called  upon  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  who  latdy  presided  at  a  puUie 
meeting  of  the  dnpert*  assistants,  which 
had  that  olgect  in  view,  to  bear  him  out  in 
the  assertion  which  he  had  just  made.    It 
was  universally  felt,  that  huasan  labour  was 
quite  overdone,  and  that  the  state  of  the  law 
affecting  it  required  innnediale  and  material 
revision*    It  waa  said  moat  trulv,  that  the 
drapers'  assistants  rsquired  to  be  relieved 
from  late  attendances }  but  how  oould  they 
be  relieved  if  the  wofking  daasea  wera  net 
albwed  to  make  their  pirrhasas  at  a  r»- 
hour?    New 
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point  of  Mng  ballt  in  Lancaabirei  It 
riffht  to  tell  the  partiea  engaged  in  these  spe- 
cnlationi,  what  they  had  to  expect,  just  as 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Tnule  was 
about  to  tall  the  railwaj  proprietors  what 
thejr  had  to  expect*  It  was  only  riffht  to 
let  the  manufacturers  know»that  though 
we  required  an  extensive  trade«  yet  that 
we  would  not  take  it  at  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  human  labour.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  might  as  well 
think  of  restraining  the  steam*engine«  as 
of  limiting  the  hours  of  adult  latx»urers; 
but  he  would  remind  the  House,  that  in 
navigation  the  working  of  the  steam-engine 
had  been  restrained.  Even  though  the 
Government  only  went  the  len^h  of  re- 
lieving  from  the  pressure  of  excessive  labour 
the  female  portion  of  the  population^  a 
great  object  would  be  attained.  The  in- 
qiector  told  them,  that  women  ousht  not 
to  work  for  more  than  ten  hours.  The  sur. 
geons  told  Uiem.  that  to  work  for  twelve 
hours  was  highly  injurious ;  he  hoped  then, 
U>at  this  ana  all  other  measures  of  relief 
would  be  carried  forward  in  a  right,  strong, 
and  bold  spirit.  He  was  in  most  cases  the 
political  opponent  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment ;  it  was,  therefore,  not  for  him  to  tell 
them,  how  they  should  carry  the  people  of 
England  along  with  them ;  but  he  could  as- 
sure Mmisters,  that  by  measures  such  as 
these,  thev  could  show  to  the  people  of  the 
northof  Ki^land  that  the  executive  Govern- 
ment felt  for,  and  were  disposed  to  redress 
their  wrongs.  In  doing  this,  they  would  do 
themselves  immortal  honour,  and  open  up 
a  long  train  of  prosperity.  Let  them  look 
to  what  T*h€  Times  newspaper  had  done  to 
support  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes. 
What  was  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of 
that  journal  ?  its  advocacy  of  popular  rights. 
It  had  done  itself  immortal  honour  by  its 
advocacy  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  only  show  a  determination 
to  do  the  aame,  they  might  rely  with  con- 
ftdenoe  upon  the  gratitude  and  support  of 
the  people. 

Lord  AMUy  would  not  on  this  occasion 
do  more  than  express  the  warm  thanks 
which  he  felt  were  due  to  Government  for 
the  advance  they  had  now  made  towards 
a  right  settlement  of  this  most  important 
qoeation,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  whole 
eonotry  woold  share  in  that  feeling  of 
gratitode. 

Mr.  Blewiii  wished  to  know  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair  whe* 
dier   thia  waa   not  one   of  those  bills 


whieh  came  within  the  Standing  Order  of 
the  House  which  prohibited  the  entertain- 
ing any  bill  relating  to  trade,  religion, 
&c.,  until  such  bill  had  been  considered 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House? 

The  Speaker  replied  that  this  bill  did 
not  come  within  the  Standing  Order  re- 
ferred to. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Railways— CoMMiTTEB.]]  Mr.  Otad- 
iione  proposed  the  following  Gentlemen 
as  a  select  committee  on  Railways: — Mr. 
W.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Laboochere,  Lord 
Seymour,  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  Viscount 
Sandon,  Mr.  Gisboroe,  Lord  Granville 
Somerset,  Sir  John  Easthope,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell 
Stewart,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Maclean,  Mr. 
Thomley,  and  Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Wallace  had  a  strong  objection  to 
any  person  being  appointed  on  this  com- 
mittee who  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest 
in  railways.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
five  directors  of  railways  on  the  list  now 
proposed,  besides  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man whose  name  was  first  on  the  list,  and 
who,  though  not  a  railway  director,  was, 
as  he  himself  had  stated,  a  considerable 
proprietor  of  railway  shares.  In  order  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  this  question,  he  would 
content  himself  with  proposing  that  the 
name  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
be  struck  out  of  the  list,  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  a  large  portion  of  the  House 
woold  support  him,  and  notwithstanding 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  official  posi- 
tion, merely  in  consequence  of  the  suspi- 
cious circumstance  of  his  being  personally 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  House  had 
on  former  occasions  decided  that  such  a 
circumstance  constituted  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  a  Member  on 
a  particular  committee.  He  woold  merely 
take  this,  the  first  name  on  the  list  liable 
to  the  objection ;  it  would  be  unnecessary 
and  invidious,  at  all  events  at  present,  to 
name  the  other  persons  on  the  list  simi- 
larly situated. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thought  this  a  fair  sub* 
ject  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
For  himself,  he  had  thought  it  bis  duty 
to  look  in  some  degree  to  what  had  been 
done  on  former  occasions;  and  had  he 
found  any  rule  laid  down  by  which  per- 
sons  connected  with  railways  were  ex. 
eluded  from  a  participation  in  the  conduct 
of  inquiries  as  to  railways,  he  should  very 
gladly   have    accepted   the   exempUon, 
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deeply  occupied  tt  his  time  and  attention 
were  by  other  important  subjects ;  bat  he 
foand,  on  the  contrary,  that  on  the  former 
committee  of  railway  inquiry,  parties  di- 
rectly interested  in  railways  were  charged 
withthe  conduct  of  these  inqairies  and 
therefore  he  had  not  felt  himself  jnstiGed 
on  this  occasion  in  shrinking  from  the 
responsibility  himself,  or  in  excluding  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  concerned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  railways.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  a  uniformity  of  feeling 
pervaded  the  bodies  who  conducted  the 
Tarioos  railways.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  existing  railways  were  exceedingly 
different  from  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  connected  with  the  new  undertak- 
ings; and  the  interests  of  the  high-fare 
railways,  as  they  were  called,  were  quite 
different  from  the  tendencies  which  must 
be  supposed  to  pervade  the  low-fare  rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  Labouchere  considered  that  if  the 
House  agreed  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenock  it  would  be  acting 
on  quite  a  different  principle  from  that 
which  it  had  hitherto  pursued.  On  all 
former  committees  to  inquire  into  particu- 
lar interesU,  whether  mercantile  or  agri- 
cultural, the  practice  had  always  beeo, 
not  merely  to  allow,  but  to  make  it  a  point, 
that  there  should  be  appointed,  as  mem- 
bers ofsuch  committee,  a  certain  number 
of  gentlemen  specially  and  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  subject  inquired 
into ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  a  rail- 
way inquiry  committee  should  not  follow 
the  rule  which  had  been  uniformly  carried 
out  in  all  similar  committees.  With  this 
view  of  the  point,  if  the  hon.  Member 
pressed  his  motion  to  a  division,  he  should 
vote  for  a  retention  of  the  name  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  from  his  offi- 
cial  situation,  was  a  very  proper  person 
to  form  part  of  this  committee,  notwiih- 
itanding  the  admitted  fact  of  his  holding 
railway  shares.  It  was  another  question 
whether  the  railway  interest  did  not  pre- 
ponderate in  the  composition  of  this  com- 
mittee. He  must  confess,  for  himself, 
that  on  looking  over  the  list  of  names,  his 
impression  was,  that  the  railway  interest 
was  represented  in  that  committee  to  a 
degree  which  might  deprive  the  com- 
mittee, in  some  measure,  of  that  weight 
with  the  public  which,  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose, it  ought  to  possess.  But  this  wu 
different  question  from  the  unjusti 


inconvenient,  and  unprecedented  |iropoei- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  represented  this  ai  a  novel 
proceeding.  Now,  he  believed  that  the 
principle  of  conduct  adopted  in  commit- 
tees was  much  the  same  as  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  House,  and  he  would 
state  that  in  the  House  he  bad  himself, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  challenged 
the  votes  of  Gentlemen  upon  questions  in 
which  they  were  personally  interested. 
He  had,  for  instance,  challenged  the  voles 
of  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell  and  other  Mem- 
bers upon  a  question  affecting  the  St. 
Katherine's  Docks,  on  the  ground  that 
those  Gentlemen  were  pecuniarily  inter- 
ested in  that  undertaking ;  the  challenge 
was  taken  into  consideration,  the  reasou 
assigned  admitted  to  be  a  valid  one,  and 
the  votes  were  struck  out.  On  previous 
occasions  a  similar  principle  had  been 
acted  upon  by  the  House,  and  the  same 
principle  of  securing  a  thoroughly  impar- 
tial tribunal  ought  always  to  be  carried 
into  committees.  He  recollected  having 
made,  on  a  former  occasion,  a  similar  okw 
jection  to  that  now  advanced,  and  the  an- 
swer he  then  received  was,  the  committee 
has  to  ascertain  facts ;  it  is,  therefore,  de- 
sirable to  have  on  the  committee  parties 
for  and  against  the  question.  By  this 
means  the  truth  on  both  sides  will  be  best 
elicited  and  the  completest  report  be  drawn 
up,  because  each  party  will  lake  care  to 
have  the  information  supplied  which  best 
meets  its  views ;  and  the  House  having  thus 
full  information  on  both  sides  will  be  the 
better  able  to  come  to  a  proper  decision. 
But,  despite  this  argument,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  persons  connected  with  the  par- 
ticular question  should  not  sit  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

VJMOunt  Howick  would  point  out  that 
the  question  as  to  the  St.  Katherine's 
Docks,  was  quite  different  from  the  pre- 
sent question.  That  was  the  case  of  Gen* 
tiemen  voting  on  a  particular  measure,  in 
which  they  were  directly  interested.  This 
was  a  question  whether  persons  inteietted 
in  various  railways  were  competent  judges 
as  to  the  rules  to  be  enacted  for  the  regu- 
lation of  certain  new  railways  about  to 
be  applied  for.  Obviously,  this  was  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  case  put  bv  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  It  would  be 
a  very  inconvenient  rule  to  lay  down  that 
persons  connected  with  railways  as  share- 
holders should  be  excluded  from  railway 
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committeei.  He  rej^arded  the  presence, 
for  iDstaoce,  of  the  right  hoo.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  committee 
as  desirable,  not  to  say  necessary.  But, 
he  was  also  of  opinion,  that  the  railway 
interest  on  the  proposed  committee  was 
much  too  strong.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
persons  holding  high  situations  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  railways,  such  as  directors, 
and  above  all,  chairmen,  were  not  the  pro- 
per  persons  to  be  nominated  on  this  com- 
mittee. Such  were  probably  the  first,  and 
among  the  most  important  witnesses  who 
would  be  examined,  and  it  would  be 
greatly  incontenient  to  have  the  same 
persons  appear  in  two  characters,  first  as 
witnesses,  and  then  as  judges  to  decide 
upon  their  own  evidence.  If  the  motion 
was  put  to  a  division,  he  should  vote  for 
the  retention  of  the  names,  but  he  hoped 
those  who  took  a  part  in  the  management 
of  railways  would  not  be  included  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Roebuck  would  vote  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  he 
quite  agreed  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  general  feeling  in  the  House  against  the 
admittion  into  the  committee  of  certain 
gentlemen,  on  account  of  their  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  particular  subject 
of  inquiry.  As  the  list  at  present  stood, 
the  railway  interest  was  most  unduly  re- 
presented. Take  one  case  among  many 
others.  There  was  Mr.  Russell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  no. 
minated  as  one  member,  a  man  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  inquiry, 
and  in  its  results.  There  would  be  Mr. 
Russell  acting  on  one  and  the  same  com- 
mittee as  a  member  putting  questions,  as 
a  witness  answering  questions,  as  a  party 
negotiating,  and  as  a  judge  deciding;  and 
the  same  would  be  the  case  with  several 
other  gentlemen.  Persons  connected  with 
railways,  and  persons  connected  with  the 
Government,  would  hate  the  whole  thing 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  the  interests 
of  the  travelling  public  would  find  no  re- 
presentative in  the  enquiry. 

Lord  JoAift  Rusiell  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  opinion  of  the  right 
boD.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
mofe  fully  stated  on  the  subject  of  those 
persons  nominated  who  were  connected 
with  railways.  The  general  sense  of  the 
Hoose  was,  that  persons  holding  import- 
ant offices  in  the  management  of  railways 
oofrht  not  to  be  included  in  such  a  com- 
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mitcee  as  this.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated,  that  he  was  acting  in  conformity 
with  precedent  in  putting  down  the  name's 
of  such  persons;  but  he  ought  to  have 
gone  further,  and  told  the  House  what 
was  his  opinion  and  judgment  on  the 
matter.  He  must  confess,  that  were  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  state  it  to  be 
his  judgment  that  some  of  the  directors 
of  railways — that  chairmen  of  railways-^ 
ought  to  be  on  the  committee,  he  should 
pay  great  deference  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinion ;  because,  while  on 
the  one  hand,  there  was  doubtless  an 
objection  to  interested  persons  forming 
any  considerable  proportion  of  such  a 
committee,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
highly  important  to  obtain,  with  reference 
to  the  eliciting  of  evidence,  the  co-opera« 
tion  of  men  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  As  to  the  number  of  such 
Members  on  a  committee  there  was  also 
some  difficulty.  How  was  the  selection 
to  be  made  among  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  connected  with  railways?  If  any 
one  or  two  Members  so  situated  were 
admitted,  these  one  or  two  Members 
might  be  connected  with  a  particular 
railway,  whose  principles  of  management 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  other 
railways,  and  the  regulations  adopted, 
perhaps  on  their  suggestions,  might  be 
altogether  dissatisfactory  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers connected  with  those  other  railways, 
who  might  then  complain  loudly  that 
they  had  not  been  admitted.  He  should 
request  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site to  state  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  as 
his  own  vote  would  be  guided  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
judgment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thus  appealed  to,  was 
quite  willing  to  state  his  opinion.  He 
must  confess,  then,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  extremely  desirable,  if  the 
House  was  prepared  to  admit  that  parties 
!  interested  were  in  any  form  or  degree  to 
be  allowed  to  act  on  the  committee,  that 
the  directors  of  railways  should  be  upon 
it.  There  was  an  abstract  objection  he 
would  grant,  to  every  person  who  had  a 
personal  interest ;  but  this  objection  alike 
applied  to  shareholders  in  railways  and 
directors ;  indeed  there  were  many  share- 
holders who  had  a  far  larger  share  in 
their  respective  companies  than  some  of 
the  directors.  Mr.  Glyn,  he  had  under- 
stood, whose  name  was  so  intimately  con« 
nected  with  the  subjecti  had   no  more 
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shares  for  initancet  in  his  particular  eom« 
paDy,  than  were  neceisary  to  qaalify  him 
as  a  director;  but  then  the  far  greater 
iDforinationy  experieoce«  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  directors  gave  them  a 
title  to  take  part  in  snch  a  committee, 
much  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the 
great  bulk  of  shareholders.  It  was  there- 
fore desirable  in  his  opinion,  whatever  the 
abstract  objection,  to  have  a  reasonable 
number  of  directors  on  a  railway  commit- 
tee, for  the  sake  of  their  valuable  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  subject.  On  the 
former  committee  there  were  several  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  railways,  and  those 
gentlemen  connected  with  that  interest 
who  had  now  been  nominated,  had  been  se- 
lected solely  for  their  acknowledged  prac- 
tical acquamtance  with  the  subject.  He 
frankly  admitted,  that  this,  which  ap- 
peared a  trifling  matter,  was  in  reality  a 
very  difficult  subject.  The  House  was  tied 
down  to  some  importsnt  rules  which  it 
was  desirable  to  observe.  Ha  had  been, 
he  might  say,  assaulted  by  demands  made 
upon  him  with  reference  to  new  schemes, 
or  existing  schemes,  for  railroads  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  country;  the  parties 
complaining  that  there  was  no  adequate 
representation  of  the  districts  with  which 
they  were  connected,  or  the  interests  they 
represented.  If  it  were  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  to  depart,  in  this  instance, 
from  the  rule  which  had  been  laid  down 
as  to  the  number  of  Members  constituting 
a  committee,  although  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  such  a  precedent 
being  turned  to  exceptionable  uses  here* 
after,  it  would  enable  the  House  in  the 
present  instance  to  get  rid  of  the  principal 
difficulty;  but  if  the  House  deemed  it 
important  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  fifteen 
nemberSi  he  wss  not  sure  that  any  mate, 
terial  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
eommittee  ss  it  stood.  He  did  not  think  it 
very  important  whether  there  were  three 
or  four  directors  on  the  committee,  for  it 
was  not  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  that 
any  steps  would  be  really  taken.  The 
committee  would  have  no  decisive  power, 
its  operations  being  confined  to  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry.  tJndoubtedly  if  he  saw 
that  any  measure  was  likely  to  be  carried 
in  the  committee  by  the  vqtes  of  a  ma- 
jority, composed  in  part  of  directors  of 
railroads,  he  should  feel  that  the  proceed- 
ings would  lose  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  weight  There  were  other  Gentle- 
men in  the  House  whom  he  should  have 


been  most  anxious  to  see  onthaceaaaittea 
if  pottible.  Several  of  them  bad  been  on 
committees  before,  and  one  of  them  tba 
hon.  Member  for  Kendal,  had  takan  a 
very  active  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
Standing  Orders  relating  to  railway  bills. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Inverness,  also,  had 
taken  a  very  active  part,  not  in  committee, 
but  in  the  House,  with  respect  to  railways, 
and  had  made  some  very  important  propo- 
sitions ;  but  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  that  Gentleman,  he  had  stated 
that  his  attendance  upon  the  committee 
could  not  be  relied  upon,  in  consequence 
of  his  not  residing  continually  in  the  me- 
tropolis. There  were  details  connected 
with  this  subject  which  it  was  very  hard  to 
adjust,  and  he  should  be  very  gisd  to  hear 
suggestions  from  hon.  Gentlemen  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding;  but  as  to 
the  specific  propositwn  to  postpone  alto- 
gether the  nomination  of  toe  eommittee, 
he  thought  the  difficulties  as  to  the  com- 
position of  that  body  would  be  as  great  on 
a  future  day  as  at  present ;  and  as  the 
present  step  must  immediately  bear  on  tba 
bills  which  were  coming  before  Parliament* 
and  upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  be 
thought  it  material  that  the  inquiry  ahould 
be  instituted  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Bawu  said,  it  was  of  the  ntmoes 
importance  that  this  committee  should  bo 
a  committee  carrying  with  it  cooaideraUe 
weight,  and  worlMd  with  the  utmost  im. 
partiality.  He  was  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wu  anxious  to  place  upon 
it  those  who  were  most  competent  and 
most  impartial ;  but  at  the  same  time  ha 
must  sav  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Geo- 
tieman  bad  not  answered  the  objection  of 
the  noble  Lord-~tbat  the  railway  iotersat 
was  too  strongly  represented,  and  on  that 
ground  a  sufficient  objection  to  its  com- 
position was,  that  the  committee  wouM 
hsve  to  consider  not  ooljf  those  bills  which 
had  been  already,  or  might  be  hereafter, 
brought  before  the  House,  but  also  by  io« 
structions  hereafter  to  be  issued,  to  con- 
sider whether  any  and  what  alteratiooa 
should  be  made  in  the  regulatioos  of  rail- 
ways already  established.  The  right  boa. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  this  waa  a 
most  important  era  in  railway  hietoffy— 
that  there  were  sixty-six  bills  of  whidi 
notice  bad  been  given,  and  that  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  cooaider, 
not  only  the  Standing  Orders  with  raapeet 
to  new  bills,  but  also  to  delibefata  whether 
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any  aittntioDa  thoold  be  made  for  the 
piotociioo  of  the  pabiic  agaiott  the  con- 
cootration  or  analgamatios  of  iotarcats  of 
difftieol  compaaiei.  Now»  was  the  pro« 
poted  oommiltaa  the  best  adapted  for  this 
purpoea?  He  thought  not.  The  right 
boo.  GentlemaD  bad  no  objectioo  to  io* 
crease  the  number  of  the  committee.  He 
tboogbl  that  would  be  a  most  objection- 
able departure  from  the  rule  which  had  been 
laid  down*  and  which  was  invaluable  in 
its  operation.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
not  altar  the  existing  rule  on  this  point.  He 
understood  the  House,  then,  to  he  adverse 
to  increasing  the  number  of  the  committee, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  opposed  to 
anj  alteration  of  the  names.  If  be  might 
venture  a  suggestion*  it  would  be,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  suspend  the 
appointment  for  the  present,  and  if,  upon 
ioqatry,  it  should  appear  that  there  was  a 
laigt  preponderance  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  railways,  that  some  alteration 
should  be  made  to  meet  that  objection. 
There  were  two  Gentlemen  not  on  it,  the 
boo.  Members  for  Kendal  and  for  Inver. 
nesat  than  whom  there  were  no  two  Gen« 
tkmen  within  the  walls  of  that  House  more 
eompatent  to  assist  in  such  an  inquiry. 
The  boD.  Member  for  Bath  also  bad  given 
notice  of  a  motion  which  ha  intended  to 
bring  forward  on  the  subjeot ;  and  bavinr 
paid  eoosideraUe  attention  to  it  he  had 
some  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Hooae.  All  be  asked  was,  that  in  ap- 
pointing a  committee,  which  would  have 
to  deal  with  the  interests  of  large  masses 
of  capilal^  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
shottia  possess  sufficient  moral  weight ; 
and  be  thought  that  object  was  hardly 
attainable  from  the  present  constitution  of 
the  body,  after  the  objection  which  had 
been  made.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  would  not  persist 
in  appointing  the  committee^  because  it 
was  unpleasant  to  be  called  upon  to  di* 
vide  upon  particular  names.  If  he  were 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  name«  he  should  certainly 
vote  in  favour  of  it,  because  it  would  be 
wrong  to  exclude  him  from  any  such  com- 
mittee ;  but  there  might  be  some  names 
against  which  Gentlemen  might  find  them- 
selves  in  the  painful  position  of  being  ob- 
liged to  divide.  He  hoped  that  the  num« 
ber  of  the  committee  would  not  be  in- 
creasedt  but  that  by  the  substitutbn  of 
two  or  three  gentlemen  who  were  not 
cociaected  ^with  railwaysi  for  those  who 


were  known  to  have  such  relations,  tha 
object  in  view  might  be  utisfactgrily  at- 
tained. 

Mr,  P.  M,  Stewart  said,  that  as  one  of 
those  whose  names  were  introduced  on  the 
committee,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  or 
delicacy  in  disposing  of  his  humble  name 
as  the  House  should  think  fit.  His  name 
had  been  placed  on  the  list  without  ooiu 
sultation  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  certainly 
felt  grateful  for  the  selection,  although  not 
in  the  least  ambitious  of  the  distinction 
which  it  conferred.  After  the  manner  iq 
which  the  compliment  had  been  paid  him, 
it  would  have  been  unoourteous  in  him  to 
decline,  but  the  House  would  judge  of  hia 
fitness  or  unfitoess  for  an  office  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  country  when  he  stated 
that  he  was  an  honorary  director  of  the 
Greenock  railway,  but  not  iu  any  way  con- 
nected with  details,  nor  was  be,  as  had 
been  said  by  an  hon.  Member,  a  large 
holder  of  railway  stock.  It  was  of  im« 
portance,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  consider  what  weight  belonged  to 
the  objection  raised  against  the  fitness  of 
some  members  of  the  committee,  and  if  he 
was  convinced,  from  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used,  that  their  names  were  liable 
to  the  objections  urged  against  them,  be 
recommended  his  right  hon.  Friend  to 
postpone  the  measure  until  he  should  have 
reconstituted  the  committee ;  but  he  waa 
the  best  judge  in  the  case,  and  as  his  name 
had  been  put  on  the  committee  without 
his  consent,  he  should  not  take  the  least 
offence  if  it  were  taken  off  without  hia 
consent. 

Mr.  Warburton  would  state  some  con- 
clusive reasons  why  he  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  committee.  In  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  necessary 
regulations,  he  had  no  experience  or  know* 
ledge  whatever.  In  the  next  place,  he 
held  an  office  which  took  up  his  whole 
time,  and  would  prevent  his  attendance  at 
the  committee;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
although  he  was  no  subscriber  to  a  raiU 
way,  yet  notice  had  been  given  of  a  bill 
io  which  he  should  be  expected  by  his 
constituents  to  take  more  interest  than 
otherwise  by  becoming  a  subscriber.  These 
were  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  committee.  He  considered  the  ob- 
jections to  the  constitution  of  the  commit- 
tee to  be  very  forcible ;  but  be  thought 
the  objection  urged  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  the  most  cogent  of  all.  He  did 
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not  lee  on  the  committee  one  name  which 
could  be  considered  at  representing  the 
interesU  of  the  trafelling  public.     He  did 
not  know  whether  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  was  either  a 
director  or  a  shareholder.  Of  his  opinions 
be  had  no  doubt.     He  was  sure  that  he 
would  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  tra. 
tellmg  public;  but  he  agreed  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  there  ought  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee neither  directors  nor  shareholders. 
He  concurred  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth,  thai  the  House  should  adhere  to 
the  number  of  Members  already  estab- 
lished, and  thought  the  best  way  certainly 
would  be,  for  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  not  to  name  the  committee  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  to  reconsider  it. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  appointment  of 
some  who  should  represent  the  railway 
companies,  but  he  thought  there  should  be 
a  proper  mixture  of  interesU,  and  that 
there  should  be  some  on  the  committee 
who  went  there  to  attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  travelling  public. 

Mr.  HamiUan  expressed  a  hope  that 
there  would  be  some  Gentlemen  placed 
upon  the  committee  who  were  connected 
with  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Eatthape  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  be  relieved  from 
any  difficulty  by  withdrawing  his  name, 
he  should  be  most  happy  to  accede  to 
such  an  arrangement.  It  was  quite  true 
that  he  was  a  nominal  director  of  a  rail- 
road. He  had  been  chairman  of  a  board 
of  directors,  but  he  now  stood  in  the  situ- 
ation of  being  a  director,  and  holding  an 
interest  in  a  railway.  He  was  sure  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  disavow  the  operation 
of  any  personal  interest,  but  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
select  some  other  name  to  which  no  oh- 
jection  could  be  made,  and  in  that  propo. 
sition  he  repeaUd  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  concur. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  since  he  had  spoken 
aome  Gentlemen  had  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  retire ;  that  made  a  difference 
in  his  resolution.  He  was  not  anxious  to 
press  the  appointment  of  the  committee  at 
the  present  moment,  those  Gentlemen 
having  expressed  the  sentimenU  they  had. 
Sir  G.  Orey  begged  to  mention  to  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  it  was  his  inten 
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Mr.  Wallaee  hoped  it  w«ild  not  be  coo- 
aidered  that  he  had  said  one  word  person- 
ally affecting  any  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
named,  and  when  he  objected  to  the  name 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  principle, 
he  begged  to  assure  him,  that  there  waa 
not  one  individual  to  whom,  personally, 
he  should  have  less  objection  than  to  him. 

Motion  withdrawn. 


Stopping  thb  Supplim  —  Punuc 
Grievances.^  Upon  the  Order  of  the 
Day  being  read  for  going  into  committee 
of  Supply, 

Mr.  S.  Crawford  rose  to  make  a  mo- 
tion, of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  a 
preceding  day.    The  motion  was  an  un- 
usual one,  but  it  was  one  which  he  felt 
unusual    circumstances   called   for.    The 
ground  on  which  he  made  his  motion,  was 
founded  upon  the  continued  refusal  of  that 
House  to  mquire  into  or  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  which  had  frequently 
been  brought  before  that  House  \r^  peti- 
tions.   It  was  his  intention  shortly  to  refer 
to  the  several  points  of  grievance  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution  whidi  he  should 
propose.     Amongst  die  various  grievanoea 
which  had  been  stated  to  that  House  by 
petitions,  one  of  the  most  important  wa^ 
that  that  House  was  allied  not  to  be  a 
fair  represenUtion  of  the  p«»ple,  and  there- 
fore it  was  said  by  the  people  that  that 
House  legislated  unjustly  for  the  interesU 
of  the  people— that  there  was  class  legisla- 
tion  for  the  puroose  of  particular  interesta, 
and  not  for  the  mteresu  of  the  whole  coou 
munity.    It  had  been  allied  in  the  com- 
plaints which  had  been  brought  before  that 
House  that  various  monopolies  had  been 
kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
those  class  interests,  and  that  those  mono- 
polies were  deeply  injurious  to  the  interesU 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.    One  of 
those  monopolies  of  which  the  people  most 
seriously  complained,  was  the  monopoly  in 
the  supply  of  com,  which  they  alleged  was 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a 
particular  interest.    Taxes  upon  com  raised 
the  price  of  the  food  of  the  working  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  complained  that 
it  prevented  the  demand  for  his  labour, 
and  therefore,  that  by  those  taxes  the  in- 
terest of  the  merchant  and  that  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing public  were  greatly  injured. 
That  great  question  had  been  so  often  pre- 
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tion  to  postpone  and  reconsider  the  con-  sented  to  their  consideration  and  bad  been 
atitotion  of  the  committee,  that  at  present '  »  often  disregarded,  that  he  sbodd  not 
there  were  five  Gentlemen  on  it  connected  then  enter  more  parUculariy  upon  it.  Me 
with  Lancubire.  I  »««'7  wfoied  to  it  as  one  of  those  gnwr- 
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anoes  which  had  met  with  no  redress  at  the 
hands  of  the  Leeislature.  Then  there 
were  other  moDopoues  which  were  kept  up 
for  the  henefit  of  the  colonial  interests  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people — such  as 
the  duty  on  sugar.  There  were  yet  other 
monopolies,  such  as  those  created  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Bank  of  England 
diarter,  and  such  others  as  arose  from  that 
oonferred  on  the  East  India  Company.  Of 
all  these  monopolies  the  people  had  re- 
peatedly complained,  and  no  measure  had 
been  taken  either  to  inquire  into  or  redress 
them.  But  another  monopoly  which  had 
been  frequently  complained  of,  and  with 
the  like  want  of  success,  was  that  religious 
monopoly  oonfeired  upon  the  different 
Ertablished  Churches  of  the  United  King- 
dom. That  was  a  monopoly  which  op- 
pressed the  people  in  a  great  degree,  and 
of  which  deep  complaints  had  been  made. 
In  EngUnd  the  Dissenting  bodies  com- 
plained of  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  of  the  ascen- 
dancy which  the  Church  assumed  over 
other  sects.  More  particularly  the  people 
of  Ireland  complained  of  the  monopoly  of 
an  Established  Church  in  that  country, 
maintained  for  the  use  of  those  who  did 
not  include  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
people.  The  people  of  Scotland  also  were 
beginning  to  complain  of  their  Established 
Church.  The  people  complained  also,  that 
they  were  loaded  with  an  enormous  burthen 
of  taxation,  the  consequence  of  what  they 
considered  to  hare  been  unjust  and  unne- 
cessary wars,  which  would  not  have  been 
ondeitaken  or  continued  by  a  House  of 
Commons  fairly  representing  the  people. 
He  was  not  one  to  say,  that  the  public 
credit  must  not  be  maintained — the  interest 
of  the  debts  when  incurred  must  be  paid,  but 
the  people  still  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  debts  were  incurred. 
They  complained  also  of  the  expenses  in 
every  department  of  the  State— of  large 
salaries  to  officers,  and  of  an  unnecessary 
number  of  servants.  They  complained  that 
the  taxation  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  country  was  so  imposed  as  to  press 
much  moie  heavily  upon  the  poorer  than 
npon  the  richer  classes  of  the  community ; 
fat  whatever  aflfiected  the  necessaries  of  life 
piemed  more  severely  upon  the  jpoor  than 
upon  the  rich.  These  were  all  matters 
which  had  been  frequently  complained  of 
by  petition  to  that  House,  and  that  House 
Imd  imiibrmly  refused  to  inquire  into  them. 
The  people  complained  also  that  laws  had 
been  pMisd  iMteriaUy  injuring  their  rights 
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and  complained  that  those  laws  had  been 
passed  by  a  House  which  did  not  repre- 
sent them.  As  an  instance  of  one  of  those 
acts  of  which  they  complained,  he  would 
mention  the  Poor-law.  They  complained, 
and,  as  he  thought,  most  justly,  that  whilst 
the  duty  upon  com  was  kept  up,  and  the 
price  of  the  ]^r  man's  food  thereby  en- 
hanced, that  House  had  reduced  the  powers 
of  the  poor  man  to  procure  food  at  a  cheap 
rate.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  Poor-law,  but  he  must  maintain, 
whether  the  old  Poor-law  should  be  altered 
or  not,  that  they  should  not  have  infringed 
the  poor  man's  rights,  whilst  they  kept  up 
laws  prohibiting  him  from  obtaining  food. 
Amongst  those  particular  laws  which  in* 
fringed  the  rights*of  the  people,  he  should 
allude  to  that  particular  act  relating  to  Ire- 
land which  was  passed  last  year — the  Irish 
Arms  Act.  That  act  inflicted  an  injury 
upon  the  political  rights  of  the  country; 
it  was  an  infringement  of  every  principle 
of  political  liberty,  and  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  been  passed  by  a  House  re- 
presenting the  people  of  Ireland.  It  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  carry  that  act 
into  effect.  Marking  the  arms  was  an 
operation  which  would  require  such  a 
length  of  time  to  execute,  that  he  believed 
the  life  of  the  act  would  be  nearly  extinct 
before  all  the  arms  in  Ireland  could  be 
marked ;  but  that  evil,  serious  as  it  was, 
sank  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  arbitrary  power  which  that  act 
placed  at  the  dispoml  of  the  magistrates. 
Such  proceedings  as  those  had  produced 
the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union ; 
those  arbitrary  acts  were  declared  to  be  not 
such  as  Ireland  should  submit  to.  Tho 
people  complained  that  they  had  frequently 
desired  that  those  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
Government  should  be  inquired  into,  but 
that  their  requests  had  been  uniformly 
refused.  It  was  needless  to  go  further 
back  than  the  last  Session  in  proof  of  that 
statement ;  then  various  acts  of  the  officers 
of  the  Government  were  complained  of, 
but  inquiry  into  all  of  them  was  dcoied. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Government  was 
guilty  of  all  the  acts  charged  upon  them ; 
but  he  maintained  that  they  ought  to  have 
inquired  into  them.  There  were  changes 
affecting  the  judges— charges  concerning 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  confinement— 
and  charges  touching  the  conduct  of  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  the  restraining 
and  dispersion  of  public  meetings;  all  of 
which  the  House  had  unfortunatdy  refused 
to  investigate.    Another  thing  complabe^ 
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of  was  the' enormous  establishment  of  a 
standing  armj  kept  up  for  the  home  ser- 
▼ioa  He  was  not  aware  of  its  present 
•trenfftbj  but  last  year  there  were  provided 
for  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom 
S8«000  men;  to  these  might  be  added 
about  9^000  constabulary  in  Ireland  ;  mak- 
ing altogether  very  nearly  50,000  men. 
The  armed  constabulary  of  Ireland  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  standing  army, 
kept  up  without  the  consent  of  Parhament, 
and  paid  without  coming  to  Parliament  for 
the  money.  The  people  complained  also 
that  a  hired  police  had  been  now  instituted 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  and  constitu- 
tional police.  The  people  alleged,  that  if 
the  laws  were  just  and  the  Government 
impartial  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
either  that  great  army  or  that  new  system 
of  police.  Were  the  Government  justly 
conducted  and  the  laws  just  in  themselves 
the  people  would  require  no  coercion  to 
keep  them  in  obedience ;  it  was  the  want 
of  just  laws,  and  of  just  principles  of  go- 
vernment, that  rendered  coercion  at  all  ne- 
cessary. The  people,  therefore,  complained 
justly,  that  they  were  taxed  to  maintain  a 
standhig  army  and  a  hired  police,  from 
which  good  government  would  relieve  them. 
But  the  most  important  charge  of  all  was 
that  which  was  brought  against  that  House, 
of  not  being  a  true  representation  of  the 
people.  It  had  been  alleged  in  petitions 
presented  to  that  House,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limitation  of  the  franchise 
and  the  small  number  of  electors  which  re- 
turned members  to  that  House,  the  mem- 
bers returned  could  not  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Looking 
at  the  small  number  of  electors,  compared 
with  the  gross  amount  of  the  population, 
he  would  ask  if  any  man  could  honestly 
declare  that  House  to  be  a  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  people?  There  was  ano- 
ther cause  why  that  House  was  stated  not 
truly  to  represent  the  people,  because,  from 
the  corrupt  practices  used  at  elections  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  which  had  been 
proved  upon  divers  occasions,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the 
opinions  of  the  electors  themselves.  That 
being  the  case,  and  the  number  of  electors 
being  so  small  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation, he  did  not  understand  how  it  could 
be  maintained  that  that  House  was  the  re- 

Cmtation  of  the  people.  These  facts  had 
stated  to  the  House  in  various  ways, 
and  over  and  over  again ;  the  petitions  of 
the  people  had  stated  them  and  sued  for 
iaqujuj,  and  the  House  bad  received  and 
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recorded  those  petitions,  though  it  refused 
all  inquiry.  Those  petitions  had  been  re- 
corded on  the  Votes,  and  there  they  had 
been  suffered  to  remain,  the  House  not 
having  the  courage  to  enter  into  an  inquiry 
and  to  meet  the  diarges  brought  against  it. 
If  the  House  was  a  true  representation  of 
the  people,  was  it  not  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
leges to  say  that  it  did  not  represent  the 
people  ?  Yet  the  House  submitted  to  that 
charge,  receiving  the  petitions  which  con- 
tained them,  and  recording  them,  yet  not 
contradicting  them  nor  inquiring  into 
them.  They  stood,  therefore,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  culprits ;  they  were  as  accused  per<^ 
sons  who  durst  not  meet  the  challenge  of 
inquiry,  and  beine  in  that  position  they 
were  absolutely  ana  directly  avowing  them- 
selves to  be  not  the  representatives  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  that  they  held  their 
powers  not  by  proper  means.  In  a  petition 
presented  two  years  ago,  signed  by  3,600,000 
persons,  it  was  stated — and  the  statement 
was  not  wrong— 

"  That  the  House  was  not  elected  by  the 
people,  that  its  acts  were  irresponsible  of  the 
people,  and  passed  by  interested  parties^" 

That  petition  the  House  received,  and 
the  petitioners  challenged  the  House  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  prove  their 
assertions,  offering  to  make  the  House  both 
the  judges  and  the  jurors  in  their  own 
cause ;  yet  the  House  would  not  meet  the 
challenge.  They  were  accused,  but  they 
would  not  face  the  diarge ;  they  denied  all 
inquiry  J  and  were  not  fit  to  perform 
the  acts  of  legislation  required,  especially 
that  one  of  laying  on  taxation,  until  they 
instituted  an  investigatiou  into  those 
charges,  and  provided  some  remedies  for 
the  grievances  of  the  people.  Independent 
of  tUs,  it  must  be  remembered  that  upon 
the  occanon  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Compromise  Committee,  the  House  was 
challenged  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  who  proposed  that  no  man  should  serve 
on  that  committee  who  would  not  give  a 
pledge  that  he  had  used  no  undue  means  to 
obtain  his  seat.  What  was  the  result! 
Only  nineteen  members  voted  for  that  mo- 
tion. Was  not  that  a  proof  that  the  House 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  deny  the  charges 
brought  against  it?  Then,  again,  the 
proposed  inquiry  into  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  Chartists  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  287  against  49.  He  did 
not  intend  to  affirm  that  the  rulea  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  set  aside  and  disregard- 
ed, except  under  extraordinary  dicum- 
staneeii  wliiohestzaoidinary  catnumtattces 
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at  present  existed,  firom  the  causes  he  had 
meDtioned.  His  resolution  went  to  require 
the  House  to  consider  the  demands  of  the 
people,  to  consider  whether  or  not  there 
were  faults  in  the  system  of  representation, 
and,  if  faults  were  found  in  it,  to  remedy 
them*  He  would  not  depart  from  the 
principles  which  he  had  declared  to  be 
those  upon  which  reform  should  proceed ; 
but  he  wanted  not  upon  this  particular  oc- 
casion,  to  commit  the  House  to  those  prin- 
ciples. All  he  demanded  was,  that  they 
should  go  into  an  inquiry,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther those  principles  were  right  or  wrong; 
or  what  were  the  principles  upon  which 
reform  should  be  carried  out.  It  might  be 
asid,  that  his  motion,  if  carried,  would  be 
a  nonentity  unless  he  went  further.  He 
was  prepared  to  say  what  he  would  do,  if 
the  House  would  affirm  his  resolution. 
He  would  then  move,  either  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  an  early  day,  or  that  a  select  com- 
mittee be  instituted  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  representation.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  inquiry  would  last 
an  immense  time,  and  that  the  delay  of  the 
supplies  during  that  time  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  mischief.  But  suppose  the 
Government  should  say  that  they  were 
ready  to  go  into  the  proposed  inquiry,  then 
he  would  be  ready  to  vote  the  supplies  for 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  months,  or  for  such 
a  time  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for 
the  inquiry.  If  he  could  get  from  the  Go- 
vernment any  promise  of  any  desire  or  in- 
tention of  instituting  such  inquiry,  he 
would  not  impede  the  supplies.  It  was  far 
from  his  wish  to  do  so ;  he  would  rather 
induce  the  Government  to  do  something 
for  the  people.  Whether  a  minority  of  that 
House  could  succeed  in  stopping  the  sup- 
plies or  not,  was  a  question  that  he  would 
not,  upon  this  occasion,  discuss.  He  wanted 
a  aijority  to  go  along  with  him  in  asserting 
the  principle  that  we  grievances  of  the 
people  should  be  redressed  before  the  sup- 
fdies  were  granted.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion at  present  to  go  further,  if  the  House 
would  accede  to  that  proposition.  He 
would  not  say»  however,  what  he  might 
hamftex  think  it  proper  to  do ;  but  if  any 
iodividnal  member  would  undertake  or  at- 
tempt to  proceed  in  a  course  with  regard 
to  the  supplies  which  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  Members  in  that 
Hous^  he  was  not  the  man  that  would 
attempt  it  upon  his  own  individual  re^xm- 
sihililgr.    He  wished  to  facing  his  proposi* 


tion  fairly  before  the  House  and  the  public 
by  discussion,  and  then  it  would  be  for  the 
Members  of  that  House  and  the  people  out 
of  doors  to  say  how  far  they  desired  this 
particular  mode  of  action  to  be  carried  out. 
He  should  then  pursue  that  course  which 
prudence  and  judgment  under  the  circum* 
stances  would  dictate.  He  was  aware  that 
there  was  an  objection  to  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  a  grievance  upon  going  into  com- 
mittee of  supply ;  and,  unless  that  course 
were  supported  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  it  could  not  be  successful  He 
did  not  contemplate  repeated  adjourn- 
ments ;  but  he  wished  that  those  Members 
who  represented  the  popular  interest  should 
bring  forward  motions  on  going  into  supply, 
not  to  overrule  the  House  by  a  minority, 
but  to  get  the  majority  of  the  House  to 
agree  with  them ;  and,  though  they  might 
be  defeated  at  first,  he  did  not  despair  of 
ultimately  getting  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  contended.  He  did  not 
charge  the  present  Government  in  particular 
with  inattention  to  the  prayers  of  the 
people;  he  admitted  that  other  Govern- 
ments, as  well  as  the  present,  had  been 
neglectful  of  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 
He  did  not  think  the  eidsting  Government 
more  guilty  than  many  other  Govern- 
ments ;  and  he  was  aware  that  he  should 
be  opposed  on  this  very  motion,  not  by 
them  only,  but  by  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  late  Government  Inquiry  was  his 
object  i  and,  if  any  Government  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand  for  inquiry  it  then 
became  the  duty  of  that  House,  as  a  body, 
to  refuse  to  go  into  a  committee  of  supply 
until  that  inquiry  and  the  redress  of  the 
ffrievances  of  the  people  were  afforded. 
That  was  the  general  and  constitutional 
principle  for  which  he  contended.  He 
wished  the  House  to  recollect  their  position ; 
they  stood  there  as  criminals  before  the 
people,  whose  heavy  charges  were  recorded 
on  its  Journals,  and  therefore,  as  being  in- 
oomnetent  justly  to  l^islate  for  the  people 
until  they  redressed  the  wrongs  of  the 
country.  He  would  not  trespass  longer 
upon  the  patience  of  the  House,  but  con- 
clude by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  had 
brought  forward  this  question  in  a  temper 
and  manner  not  unbecoming.  He  had  no 
wish  to  be  offensive  to  any  one ;  but  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty,  not  only  to  his 
constituents,  but  to  the  people  at  large,  to 
bring  forward  the  motion,  and  to  state  the 
points  he  had  submitted  to  the  oonaidera* 
tk)n  of  the  House.     Having  done  so^  h« 
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would  now  move  the  amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice : — 

*'  That  whereas  complaints  have  been  made 
to  this  House  od  various  occasions,  by  peti- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  people  are  suffering 
under  unjust  and  partial  legislation,  and  under 
the  effects  of  monopolies  of  various  kinds>  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical,  created  and  kept  in 
existence  for  the  benefit  of  favoured  classes ; 
that  by  the  taxes  imposed  on  food,  for  the 
support  of  one  of  these  monopolies,  the  supply 
is  restricted  and  the  price  raised,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  demand  for  labour  is  diminished 
and  wages  reduced,  and  the  profits  of  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry  deeply  in- 
jured ;  that  the  burthen  of  general  taxation  has 
been  increased  to  an  intolerable  extent,  by  an 
extravagant  expenditure  in  every  department 
of  the  state,  and  that  this  taxation  is  so  im- 
posed as  to  press  most  oppressively  and  hea- 
vily on  the  industrial  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  that  laws  have  been  passed  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  Government  have  taken  place  dangerous 
to  public  liberty ;  that,  in  order  to  sustain  this 
system,  an  unconstitutional  amount  of  standing 
army  is  kept  up  for  the  home  service,  and  the 
ancient  constitutional  constable  superseded  by 
hired  police ;  all  which  would  be  wholly  unne- 
cessary if  the  grievances  of  the  people  were 
redressed,  and  just  and  impartial  government 
established :  it  is  further  complained,  that 
these  and  other  grievances  are  produced  by  the 
bad  constitution  of  the  Commons'  House ;  that 
by  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage,  the  long  du- 
ration of  Parliaments,  and  corruption  and  un- 
due influences  in  the  election  of  representa- 
tives, this  House,  as  at  present  constituted, does 
not  truly  represent  and  is  not  responsible  to 
the  people,  and  therefore  does  not  legislate  for 
their  interests ;  that,  notwithstanding  frequent 
respectful  petitions  presented  to  this  House, 
the  complaints  of  the  people  have  neither  been 
inquired  into  nor  redressed :  that  from  these 
causes  an  alarming  state  of  discontent  prevails 
generally  over  the  united  kingdom  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  immediate  duty  of  this  House  to  make 
inquiry  into  thesecomplaints;  and  as  this  House 
can  have  no  right  to  vote  supplies  except  as 
being  the  representatives  of  the  people,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  charges  brought 
against  its  present  constitution  and  compe- 
tency in  the  petitions  which  have  been  received 
and  recorded  among  its  proceedings  should  be 
inquired  into,  and  if  found  to  be  justly  made, 
redressed,  before  this  House  shall  proceed  to 
the  voting  of  supplies." 

Mr.  W.  Williams  rose  to  second  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  without  any 
hesitation ;  but  had  it  involved  the  princi- 
ple of  a  small  minority  of  that  House  en- 
gaging itself  to  stop  the  supplies  against  a 
large  majority,  he  should  not  be  anxious 
to  support  it,  knowing  the  vast  and  im- 
partaat  results  thAt  would  follow  ibould  it 


be  successful.  The  simple  object  of  the 
amendment  was  to  obtain  inquiry  into  the 
existing  grievances  of  the  people,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  redressed.  The  hon. 
Member  had  stated  generally  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  grievances  of  the  people, 
as  they  were  expressed  in  the  petitions 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mover 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  grievances  and 
the  detail  he  had  given  of  them  in  the 
resolution.  His  hon.  Friend  had  not  gone 
so  far  as  he  might,  according  to  examples 
which  were  to  be  found  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  London,  when  he  introduced  the 
Reform  Bill,  stated  the  object  of  it  to  be 
in  these  words  :— 

'<  That  the  people  should  send  to  this  House 
their  real  representatives,  to  deliberate  on 
their  wants,  and  to  consult  on  their  interests  ; 
to  consider  their  grievances,  and  to  attend 
to  their  desires  ;  to  possess  the  vast  power  of 
holding  the  purse-strings  of  the  monarch, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  most  salutary 
changes  in  the  well-being  of  the  people.'^ 

There  was  nothing  so  strong  as  that 
in  the  resolution  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  would  ask  the  Members  of 
that  House — and  the  noble  Lord  in  parti- 
cular, were  he  in  his  place — whether  any 
of  those  important  objects  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Reform  Act?  He  believed 
every  honest  man  must  answer  in  the 
negative.  The  people  supported  that 
measure;  they  were  ready  even  to  risk 
their  lives,  because  they  believed  that  it 
would  produce  those  effects  which  its 
promoters  stated.  But  what  had  been 
accomplished  ?  Nothing ;  not  a  single  hope 
had  been  realised.  A  short  time  ago,  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  people  complained* 
that  they  were  not  properly  represented  in 
that  House.  In  1642,  the'  House  of  Com- 
mons resisted  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
King,  and  committed  the  supplies  to  com- 
missioners, instead  of  being  paid  into  the 
Treasury  j  which  act  not  only  laid  the 
foundation  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  at- 
tempted tyranny,  but  led  the  monarch 
who  attempted  to  violate  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  country  to  the  scaffold. 
Again,  William  the  3rd,  on  ascending  the 
Throne,  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
people,  called  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 
In  fulfilment  of  that  solemn  engagement, 
the  Triennial  Parliaments  Bill  was  passed 
in  1693  by  the  Lords  and  Commons;  but 
the  King  violated  the  compact  and  refused 
to  give  his  aneot  to  it,    The  Houm  ^ 
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Commont-^ay*  and  the  House  of  Lords 
too,  had  virtue  enough  in  those  days  to 
ynm  opon  that  monarch  compliance  with 
his  engagement,  and  they  therefore  repassed 
the  bill  whidi  he  had  rejected.  Bishop 
Burnett,  who  might  be  considered  the  best 
historian  of  those  times,  and  who  best  un- 
dertood  the  political  movements  of  that  day, 
said— 

•*  It  was  eipressly  told  the  King  by  the  Par- 
liament, that  they  wonld  grant  no  supplies  un- 
lets he  gave  his  assent  to  that  bill,  and  they 
acted  accordingly.'* 

*'  Now,  there  was  nothing  so  violent  in 
the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend.  The 
first  and  most  important  grievance  com- 
plained of  in  the  amendment  was,  that  that 
House  did  not  represent  the  people  of  this 
coontry.  He  admitted,  that  it  was  right 
for  the  majority  of  that  House  to  rule,  pro- 
vided they  really  represented  the  people. 
That  House  not  bein^  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  his  hon.  Friend  was 
not  only  justified  in  the  course  he  now 
proposed,  but  would  have  been  justified  in 
going  much  further.  How  did  the  facts  stand 
with  regard  to  representation?  5,000,000 
out  of  the  6.000,000  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  United  Kingdoms  had  no  voice  in 
the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament ;  yet 
that  House  in  its  injustice  threw  upon 
those  5,000,000  of  the  unrepresented  the 
burthen  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  If  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman diaputed  it,  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  prove  the  fact  to  be  as  he  had  stated. 
This  was  a  grievance  which  the  people 
fdt  was  intolerable.  The  highest  au- 
thority in  the  country.  Her  Majesty's 
Prime  Minister,  in  introducing  the  Income 
Tax  made  use  of  a  most  remarkable  ex- 
presnon,  which  he  would  beg  leave  to 
quote.  No  doubt  at  that  time  the  right 
boo.  Baronet's  friends  had  admonished  him 
■giinst  the  adoption  of  a  tax  that  would  so 
severely  afiect  their  own  pockets,  and  no 
doubt  he  wished  to  stand  well  with  the 
daas  to  which  he  belonged,  and  seeing  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  throw  the  burthen 
on  the  backs  of  the  defenceless,  unrepre- 
sented 5,000,000,  he  felt  he  must  make 
cot  a  atrong  case  before  he  could  justify 
himself  to  his  friends  in  imposing  that 
burthen  upon  them.  The  right  hon.  Ba^ 
looet,   therefore,   used   these  remarkable 


'  I  cannot  consent  to  any  proposal  for  the 
raase  of  uxation  on  the  great  articles  of 
iowamption  by  the  labonring  classes  of  the 
iity,   A  sayi  noreoveri  that  I  can  give 
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conclusive  proofs  that  you  have  arrived  at  the 
limits  of  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption.'' 

This  was  a  notable  declaration,  and  when 
he  heard  it  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
he  said  it  exemplified  great  frankness  and 
manliness    of  character.    What  did  this 
important  fact  prove  ?  It  proved  that  they 
had  laid  the  great  weight  of  taxation  on 
the  backs  of  the  unrepresented  5,000,000 
to    the    very    utmost  they    could    bear, 
and  the  right  hon.   Baronet,  with  that 
judgment  and  sagacity  which  distinguished 
him,  clearly  saw,  that  it  would  oe  im- 
prudent to    increase  the    weight    where 
It  already  pressed  so  heavOy,  lest  it  might 
break   the  camel's  back,  and  he,  there, 
fore,  called   upon  the    higher  classes  to 
assist  him  in  providing  for  that  vast  and 
extravagant  public  expenditure  of  which 
they  themselves  took  so  larse  a  portion. 
Looking  to  the  course  of  legiaudon  in  that 
House,  no  one  could  wonder  at  the  dissa- 
tisfaction of   the  people.     According  to 
Blackstone,  it  was  only  because  the  people 
were  present  in  that  House  at  the  making 
of  the  laws  through  their  representatives 
that  they  were  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
when  made.     He  should   like   to  know 
what  this  country  would  be  without  the 
5,000,000  of  the  unrepresented  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.    What  would  be  the 
value  of  their  land  ?    What  would  be  the 
value  of  their  mines,  their  manufactures, 
their  ships,  their  colonies,  their  commerce  ? 
What  would  be  the  value  of  all  those  with- 
out the  labour,  the  skill,  the  ingenuity  of 
these  5,000,000.    Whence  did  they  supply 
their  army  and  navy?    All  the  resources 
which  constituted  the  riches  and  power  of 
this  countrv  were  derived  from  those  unre* 
presented  classes  who  were  now  complaining 
of  the  injustice  inflicted  on  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  of  that  House,  the 
origin  of  all  the  evil,  he  must  say,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
disposition  to  alleviate  oppression,  the  Re- 
formed House  of  Commons  treated  the 
people  worse  than  the  old  boroughmonger« 
ing  Parliament.     Every  one  who  read  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  in 
1836  must  be  satisfied  that  the  election 
which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  year  was  carried  by  means  of  the 
grossest  bribery,  coercion,  and  intimidation. 
More  recently  a  committee  was  moved  for 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath, 
with  the   same  view.      That   hon.   and 
learned  Member  brought  charges  against 
the  electors  of  certain  towns  for  having  re* 
oeiTed  large  iums  bx  the  shape  of  brib^-n 
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eoDunittee  was  granted  to  inTeadgate  tbe 
ftcU;  but  in  tbe  progreai  of  tbe  debate  it 
vat  laid  down  aa  a  role,  tbat  wbaterer 
amoant  of  bribecy  migbt  be  prored  against 
aaj  eonatitoency  or  Member,  no  lefleetion 
should  be  cast  on  eitber;  tberebf  ad* 
aiitting  tbat  tbe  whole  proceeding  was 
bat  a  oonunon  affair.  When  Mr.  Mad- 
dox  faroogbt  forward  a  cbaige  agunst  aa 
indifidoaf  fi>r  having  sold  a  scat  in  that 
House,  Lord  Castlereagh  dedared,  that  the 
sale  of  seats  was  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at 
noon^y ;  and  he  now  maintained  that  the 
same  unconstitutional  object  was  still  ef- 
fected by  means  of  intimidation  and  oor- 
mption.  At  die  Harwich  election,  it  was 
proted  be&re  Mr.  Roebuck's  committee* 
that  ainety-siz  voters  had  been  bribed 
with  an  expenditure  of  6,300/.,  thirty-three 
having  received  3,000/.  To  call  a  House 
so  constituted  a  rspresentation  of  the  people 
waa  altogether  ridiculous.  He  woiud  in- 
stance two  boroughs^  each  sending  two 
Membera^-Thetfinrd  with  a  constituency 
of  160^  and  Harwich  with  181  voters,  re- 
turned ibur  Members ;  the  dty  of  London, 
with  a  constituency  of  18,000,  returned 
four  Members  ;  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, with  30,132  voters,  returned  two| 
and  Manchestar,  with  19^160,  returned 
two:  so  that  18,000,  the  constituency  of 
the  dty  of  London,  or  43,273,  tbe  consti- 
tuency of  the  West  Riding  and  Manchester, 
were  neutraliaed  by  341,  tbe  combined  con* 
stituency  of  Tbetford  and  Harwich.  They 
might  call  this  tofyism  or  conservatism,  but 
certainly  it  had  no  pretension  to  be  consi- 
dcrsdaiepresentationof  thepeopie.  With- 
out qobg  into  too  much  detail,  he  could 
mention  seventy-fiwr  towns  which  returned 
121  Members,  with  a  combined  constituency 
lem  than  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire^ which  only  returned  two  MemberSi 
Yet  they  called  that  a  fair  representation* 
Forty  Members  constituted  '*  a  House," 
who  emild  voto  away  public  money  l^ 
thousands  and  millions,  and  nam  laws  hav- 
ing the  most  important  bearing  on  the  en- 
dre  people  of  the  country.  There  were 
towaa  feluming  twenty-one  Memben^  of 
which  the  united  constituencies  aoMHinted 
to  3^923,  and  there  were  twenty  other 
lowne  with  154,340  voters  which  ivcumed 
twenty  Members;  the  htter  being  en- 
tii«|y  dafsaisi  or  awamped  hf  the  fbrsMr. 
He  eoiiU  name  other  fifty-one  Umabm 
fstnmed  to  that  House  by  n  constituency 
of  ^657,  who  eotvotod  fifty  otban  n- 
turned  by  879.618  votoii.  What  oould 
n  bat  comptiai  and  Mfhst  to 


redrem  the  national  ^irievancsa  in  i 
of  Commons  so  constituted?  Whowerethe 
high  constitutional  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject? Lord  Chatham's  axiom  was^  that 
taxation  widioot  representation  was  ty- 
ranny. Mr.  Lo^  held  the  aame  princi- 
ple; so  did  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John 
RusselL  In  1831,  the  year  before  the 
passing  of  tbe  Reform  Bill»  during  the  eau- 
istence  of  the  old  boroughmongering  Par^ 
liamenty  the  expenditure  amoontod  to 
47,140,000/.;  in  1843,  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  49,950,000/.  being  an  ex« 
cem  of  2,810,000/.  over  1831,  both  be- 
ing years  of  profound  peace.  Taking 
a  middle  period,  he  found  that  in  1836 
the  expenditure  was  444M)0,000/. ;  while 
in  1844  it  was  49,950,0001,  bdng  no 
lem  than  5,750,000/.  above  the  expendi- 
ture in  1836,  the  addition  being  more 
than  the  whde  taxation  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  for  maintaining  every 
deputment  of  the  Government  ami  pay« 
ment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt. 
Yet  the  United  States  had  done  that 
which  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever 
could  do  in  this  country;  they  had  paid  off 
the  last  shilling  of  their  debt  It  was  true 
they  had  inomed  some  debts  since ;  but 
he  would  be  bound  to  say,  tbat  the  newly 
incurred  debt  would  not  long  be  unpaid* 
He  spoke  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  State^  not  of  the  Suto  Govern- 
ments. Was  it  not  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  difierenee  between  the  expendi* 
ture  of  Uus  country  eight  years  ago  and 
at  present  should  exceed  the  expenditure 
of  that  neat  republic*  whose  population 
was  equJ  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  a  re- 
public which  was  bearding  us,  raising  itt 
crmt  against  us,  and  from  which  we  had 
more  to  dread  than  from  any  other  quarter 
ofthegbbe?  The  taxation  of  this  country 
was  now  greater  than  during  any  year  of 
thelastwar.  One  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  his  day,  a  gentleman  wim  had 
proved  himsdf  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  country ;  he  meant 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Sceretary 
of  Stato  for  tbe  Hone  Department— 
bad  made  a  statement  in  this  respect, 
which  he  beUerod  was  rather  under  than 
over  the  mnrk.  He  said,  that  in  1813, 
the  aaMOttt  of  taxation  was  69,000»000L  ; 
the  price  of  gold  was6£.U}  in  1813  the 
amount  of  taxation  was  73,200,000^  when 
tbe  price  of  gold,  bought  with  dcpie- 
p^er,  wss  SL  6f.  l|d  ^  In  the  first 
De^  there  waa  n  depredataon  of  the 
cttosngri  as  conpand  with  the  -  ^  -^ 
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tilue  of  88|  per  cent,  and  in  the  teccmd 
bttanoe  there  was  a  depreciation  of  41  per 
cent.  Reducing  this  to  the  present  stand* 
ard  of  gold,  at  8/.  lit.  lO^d,  per  02.»  the 
average  taxation  in  those  two  important 
yean  of  the  war,  when  the  greatest  ex« 
atJons  were  made  hy  this  country  and 
ibrdgn  nations  to  emandpate  themsdves 
from  the  thimldom  of  Napoleon^  would  he 
45,000,00(M.»  10,000,0001  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  of  the  last  year,  after 
twenty-eight  ynn  of  peace.  He  would  ask 
any  honest  asan  if,  after  such  a  statement  the 
people  of  this  country  had  not  just  grounds 
of  complaint  ?  These  were  Acts,  and  he 
challenged  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdie- 
Qtter  to  dispute  them.  But|  hesidea  the 
oifetnce  in  the  value  of  the  cunency, 
the  deterioiated  condition  of  every  interest 
in  the  country  made  the  taxation  prem 
much  more  heavily  than  it  did  at  any 
fanner  period.  Let  them  take  any  artisan, 
mechaniCf  or  lahourer»  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  my  the  average  of  them  would  now 
require  more  than  the  wages  of  two  days 
to  pay  their  taxes,  when  in  1813  and 
1813,  the  nroduce  of  one  day  would  have 
been  enougn.  Three  pounds  of  iron,  two 
pounds  of  cotton  twist,  and  four  yards  of 
calico  would  now  he  required,  where  one 
would  have  sufficed  at  the  fonner  period, 
and  the  same  observations  would  apply 
to  every  produce  of  the  industry  of  the 
country.  Hie  taxation  last  year  amounted 
to  55,000,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  ^ 
neral  government  alone ;  the  people  being 
obliged  to  pav  for  their  own  local  go- 
vernment, and  the  protection  of  person 
and  property  in  addition  to  all  this.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  a  most  important  statement 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  he  found 
that  the  local  taxation  amounted  to 
12,000,000/.;  and  this,  he  believed,  was 
vastly  under  the  actual  amount.  The  local 
taxation  of  the  dty  of  London  was  estimated 
at  188,5001 ;  but  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  was  not  less  than  500,000/.,  in- 
duding  diarses  paid  to  the  corporation, 
taxes  on  oou,  poor-rates,  church  •  rates, 
and  tithe.  But  the  estimated  13,000,000/. 
smtied  only  to  England  and  Wales ;  taking 
file  Kioil  taxation  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  indndhig  tithes 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
had  deKribed  as  a  tax,  the  amount  would 
be  Toan  than  35,000,000/.,  making  alto- 
gedier  a  taxation  of  80,000,000/.  on  the 
people  of  this  oountty,  independently  of 
llw  Imge  asDoont  paid  to  Diawnting  and 
CMhoic  ckfgymftt  ftr  the  waintsDano^ 
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of  places  of  worship,  schools^  &G.  The 
bulk  of  that  was  paid  by  a  population  of 
18,500,000;  for,  with  dU  her  complainta, 
Ireland  was  much  better  off  than  Enghind 
with  regard  to  taxation.  The  taamtion  of 
Ireland  did  not  amount  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  taxation  of  the  empire.  The 
taxation  of  France  amounted  to  very  little 
mora  than  50,000,000/.,  out  of  whidk»  be- 
sides the  payment  of  the  public  expenditure, 
the  derg^  were  paid,  and  nearly  all  those 
taxes  which,  in  this  country,  came  witldn 
the  range  of  local  taxation.  Such  was  the 
disproportion  between  the  taxation  of  Eng« 
land  and  that  of  other  countries ;  and,  m 
order  to  exact  the  vast  amount  ftom  the 
toil  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  <^  the 
hibooring  millions,  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  large  stan^ng  army  and  a  militaiy 
police;  for,  without  such  aid,  it  never 
could  be  collected.  And  that  army  had  been 
very  much  increased.  In  1833  the  army, 
independent  of  the  ArtiUery  and  aome  other 
corps,  amounted  to  91,750  men.  In  die  last 
year  thero  were  139,481  men  voted.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  last  Session,  the 
Government  told  Parliament  that  they 
would  reduce  it  by  5,700  men ;  and  yet;, 
beforo  the  dose,  they  came  down  with  a 
bill  to  add  a  permanent  military  fbroe,!  of 
10,000  men,  which,  if  they  went  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  nven  by  the  act, 
would  answer  to  the  PMtorian  Guard  of 
the  Rpman  empiro.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Government  intended  this 
when  they  came  down  with  the  proposition ; 
but  they  had  established  the  prindple  by 
the  bill,  and  they  might  depend  upon  it, 
diat  aome  of  their  successors  would  act 
upon  it.  They  could  to-monow,  if  they 
liked,  discharge  to  the  extent  of  10,000 
picked  men  from  the  aimv,  and  place 
them  on  half-pay,  and  csJl  them  the 
next  day  into  ptfmaftent  aervioe  under  the 
bill  referred  to.  The  addition  of  these 
10,000  men  made  the  military  force,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year—and 
that,  too,  on  a  peace  estabUshment  -^ 
no  less  than  189,481  men,  or  80,700 
more  than  the  number  of  men  voted  in 
the  year  before  the  passii:^  of  the  Re- 
ferm  Bill.  Now,  il  was  of  such  things  as 
these  that  the  people  complained  as  op- 
pressions and  grievancca.  They  weuid 
not  endure  them.  The  whole  system  of 
taxation  was  partial  and  unjust.  Hioie 
who  imposed  tne  taxes  always  took  eare  of 
Aeraselves  and  the  order  they  belonged  to. 
There  was  not  a  more  unjust  and  partial 
systsa  i£  taxation  o>  Ihia  metf  Aajj^dbe* 
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All  tbe  despotic  ooantries  of  Europe  im* 
poied  tbe  grent  weight  of  their  taxation  on 
the  richer  dasaa;  but  the  tax  on  land 
m  thii  eoontrj  was  onlj  1,100,000/.  or 
l,2O0fl00l.  out  of  55,000,000^  Tbe 
great  weight  of  the  taxation  of  this  coun- 
try was  laid  on  the  neoessaries  of  life, 
as  they  had  been  told  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  last  year,  those  necesia- 
ries  were  taxed  up  to  the  last  penny  they 
would  bear.  In  proof  of  this  he  would 
refer  them  to  the  result  of  the  attempt  of 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Baring)  to  add  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on 
those  taxes,  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
taxes.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman  contend- 
ed, fliat  the  additional  tax  would  produce 
2,500,000/.  more,  but  the  produce  actually 
fell  short  of  the  taxes  of  the  preceding 
year.  He  repeated,  that  the  taxes  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  most  unjustly 
imposed.  I^ook  at  the  duties  on  tea.  Tea 
sold  at  10c/.,  and  tea  sold  at  5s.  the  pound, 
paid  the  same  tax  of  2#.  2d.  per  pound.  So 
that  the  humble  inhabitant  of  the  garret, 
earning  perhaps  3s.  a  week  by  sewing, 
and  who  could  get  scarcely  anything  else 
but  tea,  iNttd  five  times  as  much  duty  for 
the  article  as  was  paid  in  proportion  by 
the  rich  occupant  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
opposite.  Then,  too,  the  commonest  brown 
sufiari  which  was  often  mixed  up  with  un- 
wholesome materials,  paid  the  same  pro- 
portion of  duty  as  the  finest  refined  sugar. 
Common  tobacco  paid  a  duty  of  800  per 
cent,  while  the  duty  on  cigars,  which  were 
composed  of  the  finest  and  richest  tobacco, 
was  only  150  per  cent.  On  the  champagne 
and  buigundy^  which  formed  the  beverage 
of  the  rich,  the  duty  was  only  17^  per 
cent,  while  the  tax  on  the  labounng 
man's  beer  was  more  than  100  per  cent. 
These  ineaualitics  were,  he  maintamed,  just 
grounds  of  complaint,  and  they  were  looked 
upon  in  that  light  by  the  people  of  this  ooun- 

y.  We  had  it  on  authority,  that  10,000,000 
the  people  of  this  country  were  living 
on  potatoes  and  oatmeal  the  food  of  cattle. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue, 
m  society  had  been  formed  bv  the  rich  in 
this  metropolis,  headed  by  the  most  dis- 
tbguished  of  Uie  clergy,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  distresMS  of  the  poor,  and 
of  jnerentmg  those  scenes  of  starvation 
which  had  recently  so  frequently  occurred 
there.  To  them  «id  to  the  whole  commu* 
Bity  he  would  address  the  memorable  words 
once  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet»  the 
Home  rtfcrotaiy  >— 
^  WhtBtm  this  oomtiy  pmeots  the  spec* 


tade  of  millions  sopplicatiiig  for  bread,  then 
will  tbe  people  sweep  away  all  titles,  and 
peDsioos,  and  boooors." 

Sir  R.  Pee/— Sir,  f  am  very  willing  to 
admit  that  tbe  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
is  fully  entitled  to  that  credit  which  he 
took  to  himself  of  having  discussed  that 
motion  he  has  this  night  broogfat  forward, 
with  moderation  and  temper.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  for  aoy  man  who  has  Ibtened 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
not  to  admit  this^-and  I  think,  also,  that 
it  would  not  be  just  to  attempt  to  raise 
aoy  prejadice  against  this  motion  by  im- 
puting to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  possible 
design,  at  any  fntare  period,  to  obstruct 
the  business  of  this  House  by  lireqoeot  and 
vexations  motions  of  adjournment.  What- 
ever course  the  hon.  Uentleman  may  be 
hereafter  advised  to  adopt — and  my  con- 
fidence in  his  good  sense  leads  me  to  hope 
that  unless  supported  by  a  very  large  body 
of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority within  the  House,  he  would  not 
consider  himself  justified  in  pursuing  that 
one  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Of  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  we  must 
judge  by  a  reference  to  its  own  merits ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  adroit  that  I 
have  met  it  in  a  corresponding  spirit  with 
that  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
brought  it  under  our  notice.  1  take, 
therefore,  this  resolution  as  it  is,  and  I  ask 
the  House  at  once  whether,  or  not,  it  be 
for  the  public  interest  that  this  House 
should  pass  a  vote  in  favour  of  it?  Tbe 
resolution,  Sir,  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  insists  on  its  being  the  immediate 
duty  of  this  House  to  make  inquiry  into 
grievances  alleged  or  complained  of;  and 
the  second  point  denies  the  competency  of 
the  House  to  grant  supplies  or  to  perform 
any  legislative  functions  whatever,  by  a 
defect  in  its  constitution.  Why,  Sir,  if 
this  (resolution  were  to  be  carried,  the 
House  of  Commons  would,  to  use  a  quo- 
tation of  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  pro- 
nounce itself  criminal  in  tbe  face  of  tbe 
country,  and  the  sooner  it  abandons  its 
duty  the  better.  This  resolution,  as  well 
as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  ia 
an  impeachment  of  the  power  and  com- 
petency of  the  House,  the  remedy  sug- 
gested for  which  would  be  the  greatest 
social  revolution  which  any  coontrv  has 
ever  witnessed.  Sir,  the  hoo.  Gentleman 
enumerates,  among  tbe  grievances  of  tbe 
people,  which  he  alleges  require  immediata 
ndiiss  I   tbe  iwmopoly  eajoyed  bj  ikm 
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East-India  Company,  and  the  monopoly 
l^nted  to  the  bank  of  England.  He 
there  complains  of  the  passing  of  the  New 
Poor-law,  and  considers  that  it  affords  a 
just  ground  of  complaint,  and  requires, 
with  these  monopolies  I  have  named,  an 
immediate  inquiry.  The  hon.  gentleman 
then  passed  on  to  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, and  stated,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  disposed  to  complain  of 
the  existence  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  this  portion  of  the  empire,  whilst  in 
Ireland  he  considers  it  to  be  a  still  greater 
grievance  than  in  this  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom.  Even  in  Scot- 
land, too,  says  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
people  begin  to  complain  of  a  Church 
Establishment.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
complaints,  the  hon.  Gentleman  even  in- 
cludes in  his  catalogue  of  grievances  the 
new  police  force  of  the  country,  and 
among  the  various  establishments  respect- 
ing which  he  prefers  charges  against  Par- 
liament, is  that  of  the  old  office  of  consti- 
tutional constable  of  the  abolition  of  which 
he  complains,  and  of  its  supersession 
by  a  hired  force.  The  Corn-laws  con- 
stitute, also,  another  great  grievance ; 
and  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  is, 
that  we  should  withhold  supplies  to  the 
Crown  until  all  these  varidVis  matters^the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
Bank  charter,  the  new  Poor  Law,  the 
Church  Establishment,  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  Constabulary  Force— shall  have 
been  investigated;  in  short,  until  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  have  passed  a 
resolution  to  make  one  simultaneous  in- 
quiry into  all  these  questions— that  is  to 
say,  the  supplies  having  been  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  from  April  1843,  until 
April  ]  844,  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
institute  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  into  the 
entire  social  state  of  the  three  constituent 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  our 
colonial  dependencies.  Such  a  course  of 
proceeding,  Sir,  is  perfectly  impracticable. 
And  does  the  hon.  Member  suppose— even 
if  his  own  views  of  the  state  of  society  jus- 
tify him  in  asserting  every  thing  that  is 
contained  in  his  resolution — does  the  hon. 
Member  seriously  think  that  it  would  con- 
dace  to  the  remedy  of  any  one  of  these 
complaints  he  has  preferred  against  us,  or 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  any  question  connected  with  a 
complicated  state  of  society  such  as  our 
owD)  that  we  should  proceed  to  pass  a 


resolution  such  as  this  7  In  the  first  place, 
how,  let  me  ask,  is  such  an  inquiry  to  be 
made?  The  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
mean  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  a  com* 
miitee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  the  Government.  We 
understand  that — we  know  that  such  a 
motion  implies  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  The  House,  generally,  on 
such  a  question,  looked  upon  a  motion 
involving  it  as  representing  the  views  of 
one  party  in  Parliament  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  other;  but  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  is,  that  before  we 
grant  to  the  Crown  the  usual  supplies  for 
the  public  service,  we  shall  resolve  our- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  all  these  various  and  impor* 
tant  matters.  Why,  Sir,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  step,  even  were  it 
possible?  Its  effect  would  be  to  raise 
expectations  we  could  never  gratify*— 
whilst  the  still  more  probable  result  of 
such  a  resolution  would  be  a  perfect  con- 
viction of  the  folly  of  the  House  which 
should  agree  to  it.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  not  contented  with  affirming  the  policy  of 
his  resolution  ;  he  goes  still  further,  and, 
in  the  second  portion  of  it,  he  says,  that 

^  Tliis  House  can  have  no  right  to  vote 
supplies,  except,  as  being  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
the  charges  brought  against  its  present  con- 
stitution and  competency  in  the  petitions 
which  have  been  received  and  recorded  among 
its  proceedings,  should  be  inquired  into,  and, 
if  found  to  he  justly  made,  redressed  before 
this  House  shall  proceed  to  the  voting  of 
supplies." 

And  then  the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  to 
a  petition  presented  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  very  numerously  signed, 
which  impeached  the  competency  of  the 
House,  and  asks  us  how  we  can  with 
decency  enter  upon  the  duty  of  voting 
supplies  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty 
before  we  have  enquired  into  all  the 
charges  contained  in  that  petition.  Why 
that  petition  demanded  a  complete  and 
radical  reform  in  Parliament  as  essential 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people. 
The  hon.  Member  who  seconded  this  reso« 
lution,  stated  that  there  are  six  millions  of 
adult  population  in  this  country,  and  that 
only  one  million  of  them  are  represented  in 
the  legislature-^that  the  House  is  guilty 
of  having  subjected  the  remaining  five 
millions  to  taxation,  without  gif  ing  them. 
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ftt  tba  lUBe  time,  a  fair  and  adeqoate  ia» 
pieMatatioD  ia  Parliament;  and  bit  pro* 
poeitioD  if,  that  we  shall  confer  the  right 
of  the  taffrage  upon  the  whole  of  them. 
The  hoo.  Oentleman  'doei  not  come  for- 
ward as  the  advocate  of  household  Buf« 
frage,  bat  maintains  that  the  right  to 
possess  the  franchise  shall  be  co-eitensive 
with  tsxatioo*  But  if  that  principle  be  a 
just  one,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  refuse  the  right  to  the  female  portion  of 
the  community.  Though  the  hon.  Oen- 
tleman says  that  it  is  unjust  to  subject  five 
millions  of  people  to  be  tsxed  without  pos- 
sessing the  right  of  the  suffrage,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  limit  his  proposition  to  something 
less  eatensi ve^anid  excludes  females,  while 
on  his  principles  both  the  male  and  female 
portion  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
mvested  with  the  right  to  vote.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  say,  that  they 
ought.  I  can  only  say,  then,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  comes  forward  as  a  more 
comprehensive  reformer  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  this  House.  But  why 
limit  the  right  of  suffrage  to  adults  alone  ? 
You  subject  parties  under  age  to  taxation, 
and  you  make  the  youth  of  eighteen  yean 
of  age  liable  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
according  to  the  prineiple  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  Oentleman,  if  you  impose  tax- 
ation on  such  a  person,  you  oug^ht,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  him  the  right  to 
the  suffrage  to  an  equal  extent.  Indeed, 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal  is  neither 
mora  nor  less  than  this,  that  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  and  of 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
pay  taxes  through  the  operation  of  indirect 
taxation,  shall,  both  male  and  female, 
have  a  share  in  the  representstion  of  the 
people.  If  the  principle  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tieman  be  a  just  principle,  is  it  possible 
he  can  contest  this  conclusion  7  and  depend 
upon  it»  his  new  House  of  Commons 
will  very  speedily  be  liable  to  the  same 
ebaifes  as  are  brwight  against  the  present, 
and  that  a  petition  will  necessarily  be 
aoon  numerously  signed  by  females  and 
youths  and  presented  to  it,  saying 
•••'We  are  entitled  to  the  right  of 
the  franchise''-*and  the  new  House,  ar- 
raigned  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  of 
pereooe,  will  end  in  being  bound  to  admit 
lis  own  ineompelency  and  be  expoeed  to 
the  saoM  ehafges  as  are  now  brought  bj 
the  hon.  Gentleman  and  tboee  who  think 
with  bin,  against 
From 


the  present  House  of 
ithespeechof  the  hoo. 


Gentleman  I  should  have  thoo^l  he  was 
contending  for  a  repeal  of  the  Reform 
Bill'— and  for  a  return  to  the  old  borough* 
mongenng  Parliament:  for  his  argument 
was,  that  the  infusion  of  the  democratic 
principle  into  this  House  has  disappointed 
the  public  expectation,  and  infiicted  a 
heavier  burthen  of  taxation  on  the  country 
than  it  had  before  been  required  to  bear. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not,  certainly, 
bring  this  forward  as  a  taunt  against  Be- 
formers— he  was  not  prepared  to  twit  tho 
noble  author  of  the  Reform  Bill  on  thia 
accoont^but  he  brought  his  estimates 
with  respect  to  different  periods  together, 
and  shewed  that,  under  the  Reform  Bill, 
there  had  been  an  addition  of  10,000,0001. 
to  the  burthens  of  the  people.  He  saya 
that,  in  the  year  1822,  the  more  asoderate 
Parliament  of  that  day  had  a  standing 
army  of  only  91,000  men— that  you  have 
reformed  the  Parliament,  and  the  army  ie 
now  augmented  to  137,000,  and  the  taxee 
also  are  very  heavily  increased.  It  would 
be  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  principles  to  go  back  to  those 
happy  times  when  the  army  was  no  greater 
than  the  amount  he  states,  than  to  follow 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  perilous  career 
he  proposes  for  his  whole  argument  went 
to  show  that  economy  of  the  public  money, 
and  a  resistanee  to  oppression,  do  not 
depend  upon  the  constitution  of  Uiia 
House,  but  upon  the  virtue  of  the  men  in 
it.  The  hoo.  Oentleman  went  back  lo  the 
year  1692,  and  says  that  the  Houae  of 
Commons  of  that  day  claimed  for  the 
people  the  right  of  having  frequent  Parlia- 
mente.  William  the  Third,  a  powerful 
monarch,  departed  from  the  engagement 
he  had  entered  into  in  this  respect,  aiMl 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  determined  to  refuse  the  sup* 
plies  till  the  public  faith,  which  had  been 
pledged  by  the  Crown,  should  have  been 
fulfilled.  Bat  that  virtuous  Parliament, 
which,  in  two  successive  years— backed, 
too,  by  the  House  of  Lords  controlled, 
and  justly  controlled,  the  will  of  the 
Crown,  had  a  much  less  free  conatitutaon 
than  the  present  Parliaasent  enjoys ;  and 
I  must  say,  judging  from  the  speech  of 
the  hoo.  GentleaMu,  I  should  have  iofenud 
that  he  is  no  friend  to  the  present  Parlia* 
ment,  and  that  he  is  making  an  ingens 


argument  to  show  his  nrahrence  to  be  in 
thatof  1822— nay. 


favour  of  going  back  to 
still  further,  if  you  have  the 

to   the  Paiiiameat 


to  do 
IG92. 
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Bat  agaiQ,  the  hon.  QaDtleman's  condem- 
Dation  of  this  presentParliament  wm  tome«* 
what  qualified,  for  the  hon.  GeDtleman, 
paying  a  compUment  to  myself,  for  which 
I  beg  to  return  him  my  sincere  acknow- 
Icdgments,  said  that  when  it  became  neoes* 
lary  for  us  to  make  a  great  exertion  to 
eqnalise  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  country,  the  present  Parliament  did, 
what?  Impose  additional  burthens  on  the 
poorer  classes,  and  duties  upon  articles 
which,  though  not  of  exact  necessity,  yet  in 
a  great  measure,  partake  of  that  character  ? 
No;  the  hon.  Gentleman's  charge  against 
the  present  Parliament  was  not  that  they 
included  in  their  taxation  articles  of  ge-* 
neral  consumption,  but  that  they  were 
contented  to  lay  an  additional  burthen 
upon  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to  lay 
it  on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  And 
they  did  so^but  I  cannot  see  that,  in 
doing  so,  they  betrayed  a  keen  desire  to 
increase  the  burthens  of  the  people^or 
that  they  by  any  means  deserve  that  blame 
which  could  justify  these  charges  against 
their  competency.  Take  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  for  instance.  The  lion.  Gentleman 
refers  to  that  law  as  one  great  grievance. 
Did  the  Legislature  pass  that  Act  merely 
ftom  a  wish  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
law?  Was  it  without  inquiry  that  we 
passed  the  Poor  Law  Bill?  Noscommis* 
sions  were  appointed  expressly  to  inquire 
into  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  the 
great  and  crying  abuses  of  the  late  system 
of  relief  of  the  poor  were  brought  to  light ; 
and  a  Government,  having  no  other  view 
with  reference  to  that  law  than  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  which  threat* 
•oed  to  destroy  the  comfort  and  under- 
mine  the  private  character  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  incurred  without  flinching 
great  un|)opalarity  by  introducing  the 
Bill  in  which  their  remedy  was  embodied. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  I  should  like  to  see  how 
the  boo.  Gentleman,  having  obtained  his 
committee,  and  a  resolution  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  the  Bank  charter  having 
been  concurred  in^— I  should  like  to  see 
how  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  go  on  ? 
Is  he  aware  of  the  inquiries  which  have 
already  been  made  upon  this  subject  ?  Is 
^e  hoD.  Gentleman  prepared  to  conduct 
such  an  inquiry  ?  Is  he  aware  that,  for 
three  Sessions,  one  branch  of  the  subject 
alone  occupied  the  attention  of  a  com- 
mittee of  thie  House-^that  another  com- 
mittee was  subsequently  appointed  to  in« 


vestigate  it,  which  did  not  make  its  leport 
until  the  end  of  the  then  Session  of  Par- 
liament  ?  Is  the  hon.  Gentleman  ignorant 
of  all  these  inquiries  ?  if  not,  how  can  he 
come  forward  and  say  that  into  none  of 
these  grievances  has  inquiry  been  made? 
If  he  thinks  that  the  subject  of  the  Charter 
granted  to  the  Bank  of  England  was  not 
fully  investigated,  I  wish  him  joy  of  any 
inquiry  at  the  bar  of  this  House  which 
he  could  institute  into  the  whole  case  of 
the  Bank  Charter.  And  what,  I  should 
like  to  be  informed,  are  we  to  do  with  re«> 
gard  to  the  Church  Establishment  whilst 
that  inquiry  is  going  on  ?  I  will  venture 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  duration  of 
such  an  inquiry,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  find  such  a  variety  of  opinions 
upon  every  part  of  the  subject— 40  much 
business  added  to  the  investigation  in  re- 
ference to  Country  banks,  and  to  Joint 
Stock  banks--so  much  discussion  oon* 
nected  with  the  question  of  the  Currency 
Bill  of  1819— that  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
obliged  to  postpone  ad  GriBcaa  Colendat 
all  the  other  questions  which  his  resolu- 
tion embraces.  With  respect  to  the 
other  questions,  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, Reform  in  Parliament,  and  so  forth, 
they  are  subjects  to  be  decided  on  by  the 
deliberate  sense  of  the  House,  after  full 
and  adequate  discussion,  by  select  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  or  by  committees  of 
the  whole  House.  These»  then.  Sir,  are 
the  grounds  on  which  I  resist  this  motion. 
I  say  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that  it 
would  be  absurd,  to  pass  a  resolution 
pledging  ourselves  to  inquire  into  eight  or 
ten  different  subjects,  embracing  the  en« 
tire  state  of  domestic  society  in  this  coun- 
try. For  the  House  of  Commons  to  make 
a  public  confession  of  its  own  incompe- 
tency, and  to  declare  itself  **  criminal,'' 
because  a  petition  was  presented  two  or 
three  years  ago,  charging  it  with  such  iou 
putations,  appears  to  me  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  I  must  say,  it  is  equally  im« 
probable  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
consent  to  place  itself  in  such  an  anoma- 
lous position.  The  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
tered into  a  variety  of  details,  but  the 
House  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that 
this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  discussing 
such  matters.  The  deep  importance  of 
the  various  matters  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  adverted  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  admit,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  this  House  is  in  a  situation  to  enter 
upon  inquiries  into  the  several  queetione 
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with  f€tpeel  to  ttiatioo  to  whieb  the  hon. 
GootlMMii  bat  alladod.  The  bon.  Gen- 
tleinaa,  amoog  other  ioetencet  of  unjuit 
taxatioo,  mentioDed  the  article  of  tea,  and 
he  aaid  it  was  a  groat  and  scaodalout  in" 
JQitice  to  the  poor  to  laj  an  equal  duty 
oo  all  deaeriptiooe  of  tea.  The  House 
moft  he  aware  that  there  was  a  diicri. 
mioating  duty  on  tea*  which  duty  waa 
eatabliabed  from  a  deeire  to  consult  the 
intereata  of  the  great  bodv  of  the  con« 
euasera.  Why  was  it  abencfoned  ?  It  was 
not  abandoned  m  the  act  of  the  Govern- 
Bseot,  or  from  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  intereata  of  the  consumers,  but  after  a 
laboriona  investigation  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  led  to  the 
conviction  that  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
the  duties  was  so  great  as  to  render  the 
imposition  of  an  equal  duty  indispensable. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
Ueman  opposite  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  then  held  office  as  one  of 
the  Secretariea  of  the  Treasury,  and  whose 
opinion  had  great  influence  with  the  Go- 
veroment ;  and  I  think  I  may  appeal  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  conflrm  me 
ID  what  I  aay,  that  if  an  equal  duty  on  tea 
waa  aubstituted  for  a  discriminating  dutv, 
it  waa  not  with  any  view  to  bear  hardly 
on  the  working  classes,  or  consult  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government*  but  merely  to 
gire  facilities  for  the  proper  collection  of 
the  revenue.  If  you  could,  without  fraud, 
raise  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  from  a 
discriminating  as  from  an  equal  duty,  the 
Government  would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  apportion  the  doty  to  the 
quality  of  the  tea ;  but  that  was  found  to 
be  impracticable,  and  therefore  it  waa  that 
the  equal  duty  was  substituted  for  the  dis- 
criminating duty.  S'lTt  with  regard  to  the 
article  of  beer,  I  think  that  the  commenta 
of  the  bon.  Gentleman  cannot  have  any 
weight  at  all  events  in  reference  to  my 
right  bon.  Friend  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Eachequer,  for  it  was  on  the  advice 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  the  Govern- 
ment consented  to  abandon  the  tax  on 
beer,  eooaidering  it  to  be  untenable  as 
diatingnisbed  from  the  duty  on  malt.  The 
Hoaae  aeeiog  in  the  proposition  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  a  means  of  adding  to 
the  comfort  of  the  people  at  once  acceded 
to  it.  The  House,  therefoif ,  agreed  to  a 
diminotioo  of  the  revenue  in  thia  particu- 
lar inatance,  for  no  other  purpoae  than 
that  of  addbg  to  the  comforta  of  tbe 
and  cooaequeatly  I  deny  the 


charge  made  against  this  Houae,  of  bsiag 
inattentive  to  tbe  wanta  of  the  people,  and 
of  having  no  diaposition  to  undertake  any 
inquiry  which  we  think  may  condoce  to 
the  advantage  of  tbe  people.    On  all  the 
subjects  to  which  the  hon.  GentleaMo 
have  adverted,  there  baa  been  full  and  fre- 
quent inquiriea,  and  that,  I  aay,  shows 
that  there  ia  a  atrong  deaire  in  reference 
to  taxation  to  consult  the  interests  of 
those  on  whom  taxation  falla;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  conjure  the  House  not  to 
lower  themselves  in  the  eyea  of  the  country, 
or  injure  their  character  by  such  a  declara- 
tion at  that  we  are  incompetent  to  legis- 
late, because  a  petition  numeroualy  aigned 
haa  claimed  for  the  whole  people  a  right 
of  suffirage,  and  has  branded  the  House  at 
the  unworthy  representativea  of  the  natioo. 
Mr.  Hume  wiahed  to  draw  the  attentbn 
of  the  Houae  to  the  real  objecta  of  tbe  aso- 
tion  of  bia  hon.  Friend,  which  bad  been 
to  a  great  extent  avoided  by  the  right  bon. 
Baronet.    He  must  admit,  that  aome  parts 
of  his  hon.  Friend'a  argumenta  did  not 
strike  him  aa  being  ao  forcible  aa  others; 
but  he  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Ba* 
ronet,  whether  anv  time  could  be  ao  ap- 
propriate, and  whether  hia  hon.  Friend 
could  avail  himaelf  of  any  opportuoity 
more  fitting  to  bring  before  the  Houae  the 
atate  of  the  country,  than  that  be  bad 
choaeo  for  the  purpose?    He  could  not* 
therefore,  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, that  this  was  not  the  fitting  occaaioii 
to  introduce  auch  a  resolution  as  had  been 
proposed.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  uken  notice  of  the  important  part  of 
the  motion.    The  first  observation  of  hia 
hon.  Friend  was,  that  many  of  the  mkhf 
of  the  people  were  neglected  and  pasaed 
by  without  conaideration  by  the  House. 
Now,  waa  that  denied?     Did  tbe  ri^t 
hon.  Gentleman  deny  the  universal  auf- 
fering  of  the  people  ?    And,  if  not,  why 
did  not  he  turn  hia  attention  to  the  aob- 
ject,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  reosedy 
for  the  evil  ?    Hia  bon.  FrieiNl  had  aaid, 
that  it  waa  thia  admitted  auffering  that 
formed  one  of  the  principal  groonda  for 
bringing  forward  hia  motion.     Time,  it 
might  be    difficult  to   meet  that  mat 
grievance,  but  look  at  tbe  extent  of  tbo 
deatitotion,  and  tbe  variooa  inalancea  of 
diatreaa   and   auAring   which    oecunad 
daily  in  a  land  like  thia,  abounding  ia 
wealth  and   luxury.     What  be    naked, 
therefore,   waa,  that  the  Houae  abouM 
ahooU  torn  iu  attentaoa  lo  that  wbicb 
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was  the  main  object  of  the  motion— to 
bring  before  the  House  an  exposition  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  in  order  that, 
if  possible,  some  remedy  might  be  devised 
and  applied.  It  appeared,  however,  to  be 
the  intention  to  lie  by,  as  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion, and  to  trust  to  Providence  for  better 
times,  leaving  the  misery  and  distresses  of 
the  people  to  relieve  themselves.  Within 
the  House  no  remedy  had  been  suggested. 
Out  of  the  House  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  supplies  should  be  stopped.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  proposition  for  stopping 
the  supplies,  it  was  true  that  in  1835  he 
had  himself  given  notice  of  a  motion  for 
that  purpose,  which  he  had  intended  to 
move  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  that  pe- 
riod were  difTerent  from  those  of  the  pre- 
sent. In  1835  the  Crown  was  about  to 
carry  on  the  Government  by  means  of  an 
Administration  not  enjoying  the  con6dence 
of  the  majority  of  that  House.  That  was, 
therefore,  the  proper  time  to  say  to  the 
Crown,  if  you  dismiss  those  Ministers  in 
whom  the  majority  of  the  House  and  the 
country  have  confidence,  we  will  refuse  to 
vote  those  supplies,  without  which  the 
Government  cannot  be  carried  on.  That 
would  have  been  to  say,  ''  The  House  of 
Commons  have  not  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment." But  the  circumstances  were 
now  changed.  Now  the  majority  of  the 
House  Js  with  the  Government.  How, 
then,  could  they  stop  the  supplies,  when 
those  supplies  were  to  be  voted  by  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple (so  called  at  least),  and  that  majority 
is  with  the  Government  ?  Such  a  thing 
could  not,  and  ought  not  to  take  place. 
But  the  second  part  of  the  motion,  which 
was  the  most  important,  went  to  declare 
that  the  House,  as  at  present  constituted, 
did  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  and  his  hon.  Friend  had 
told  them  that  out  of  doors  that  opin- 
ion prevailed  almost  universally.  It 
appeared  that  that  House  represented  not 
more  than  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  adult  population  of  the  country. 
The  House,  being  a  representative  body, 
ought  to  represent  all  interests  and  all 
classes,  and  he  contended,  with  his  hon. 
Friend,  that  it  did  not.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  go  further  than  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  would  say  the  reformed  Parliament, 
as  now  existing,  had  done  what  an  unre- 
formed  Parliament  would  not  have  done. 
The  noble  Lord  who  brought  forward  the 
Reform  Bill,  said  at  the  time,  that  the 
V0L.LXX1I.    {2£1} 
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main  object  of  that  bill  was  to  ensure  to 
all  classes  in  the  country  fair  representa- 
tion in  that  House,  and  to  do  away  with 
class  legislation.  But  had  that  object 
been  effected  by  the  bill  ?  Had  it  been 
carried  out  r  No  such  thing.  The  suf- 
frage was  so  narrowed  under  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  number  of  electors  so  small, 
that  the  bill  was,  for  all  its  main  purposes, 
a  failure.  He  had  hoped,  that  a  full  and 
fair  representation  would  have  been  given 
under  that  bill,  but,  like  many  others,  be 
had  been  disappointed.  Why,  the  authors 
of  that  bill,  ineffective  and  limited  as  it 
was,  bad  themselves  turned  round  and 
checked  its  operation.  He  did  not  so 
much  blame  the  House  itself,  for  the 
House  was,  perhaps,  better  upon  the 
whole,  but  the  electors  generally.  In 
many  places,  the  constituencies  were  of 
the  highest  character,  and  no  charge  of 
corruption  could  be  brought  against  them, 
but  in  others  the  grossest  corruption  had 
been  exhibited,  and  they  had  sent  a  ma- 
jority into  the  House,  many  of  whom 
owed  their  seats  to  money  only,  and  who, 
when  they  came  there,  consulted  their  own 
interests  and  not  those  of  the  country.  It 
was  because  the  House  was  so  constituted, 
and  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  found  that  they  were  not  repre- 
sented, that  so  much  discontent  was  ex- 
hibited. He  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet could  have  no  idea  how  the  House 
was  constituted.  He  wished  to  show, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  out  of 
doors  had  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  and 
had  a  right  to  call  on  Parliament  (or  at 
least  those  who  were  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing) to  say,  that  they  ought  to  take  steps 
to  make  the  country  happy  and  wealthy, 
and  to  remove  the  discontent  that  now 
existed,  and  the  danger  that  was  likely  to 
arise  to  property  and  person,  if  the  present 
state  of  things  was  permitted  to  remain. 
It  was  bad  legislation  that  had  produced 
and  kept  up  monopoly,  and  it  wag  time  to 
consider  whether  it  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons  or 
not.  He  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
preposterous  in  a  country  professing  to 
be  free,  than  to  have  two  classes — one 
free,  and  the  other  slaves.  He  had  under- 
stood we  had  abolished  slavery  in  our  do- 
minions throughout  the  world,  but  to  this 
day  slavery  existed  in  England  to  a  great 
extent.  He  had  seen  the  other  day  a 
definition  of  the  terms  freedom  and  slavery, 
and  he  referred  to  it,  as  in  that  definition 
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coDBitted  all  hit  oppotttton  to  the  present 
state  of  things  :— 

**  To  be  free  (said  the  writer )  was  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  give  assent  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  either  in  person  or  by  those  representa- 
tives in  whose  election  the  people  had  aToice.'^ 

And  of  such  freemen,  there  were  not 
more  than  600,000  or  700,000  in  this 
country.  Now,  what  was  the  definition, 
as  given  of  slavery.     It  was ; — 

**  To  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  no  will 
of  our  own  in  making  the  laws  by  which  we 
are  governed,  either  in  person,  or  by  our  re- 
presentatives." 

That  definition  was  taken  from  the 
Times  newspaper,  at  a  time  when  that 
paper  was  the  best  and  most  strenuous 
advocate  of  liberal  principles  in  the  coun- 
try, and  when  every  question  of  parlia- 
mentary and  polilical  reform  was  advocated 
by  that  paper.  Now,  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  England  at  this  moment?  There 
were  between  600,000  and  700,000  free- 
men, and  all  the  rest  were  slaves.  ZHear^ 
hear  Q  He  was  glad  to  see  hon.  Gentle- 
men approved  of  that  description,  or  if 
they  did  not  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them  a  more  appropriate  definition. 
From  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  elec- 
toral body  of  this  country-staking  every 
county  and  borough  in  the  United  King- 
dom—it appeared  that  out  of  the  658 
Members  of  which  that  House  was  com- 
posed, 347,  forming  a  majority  of  the 
whole,  were  elected  by  180,603  indiTi- 
duals.  Or,  in  other  words*  one-fortieth 
of  the  whole  male  population  of  this 
country  returned  the  majority  of  that 
House.  There  was  no  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  who  suffered 
more  than  the  miscalled  freemen.  He 
thought,  also,  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
not  been  fairiy  treated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  regard  to  the  Poor-law.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  resolution  relating  to 
the  Poor-law,  but  an  observation  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  Friend  that  it  was  unjust  to 
the  poor  man  to  carry  out  the  law  as  it 
was  carried  out.  The  principle  of  the 
Poor«law  was,  that  every  roan,  while  he 
could  work,  should  depend  upon  himself 
for  support,  and  not  upon  others,  that 
was  the  principle  upon  which  he  had  sup* 
ported  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill, 
and  upon  which  a  Poor-law  should  be 
maintained  ;  but  the  injustice  and  the 
hardship  was  this,  that  while  thpy  de- 
"' — '^^  that  every  able-bodied  labouring 


man  should  depend  upon  hb  own  la- 
bour alone,  they  placed  acts  upon  the 
statute-books,  that  precluded  his  obtain- 
ing employment  for  that  labour ;  they 
limited  the  demand  for  labour  by  those 
acts  which  prevented  the  admission  of 
food  from  foreign  countries.  They  took 
from  the  labourer  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  at  the  same  time  that  they  told 
him  he  must  depend  upon  himself  for 
support.  That  was  the  hardship  which, 
as  his  hon.  Friend  had  said,  the  poor  man 
had  to  complain  of,  and  in  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  dealt  fairly  with 
his  hon.  Friend.  As  he  had  supported 
the  Poor-law,  he  intended  that  every  asao 
should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  market  for  his  labour,  and  that 
he  should  be  supported  by  his  own  exer- 
tion rather  than  by  charity ;  and  the  ge- 
neral desire  throughout  the  country  was, 
that  the  people  should  be  supported,  not 
by  charity,  but  by  labour.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  the  advocates  of  monopoly 
satisfied  their  consciences  by  instituting 
numerous  charities ;  but  the  people  wanted 
employment  for  their  labour,  not  charity. 
They  did  not  want  the  sop  of  charity  to 
the  extent  of  one-twentieth  part  of  what 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  monopoly. 
The  burthen  of  taxation  fell  most  severely 
on  the  poor  man.  Of  the  excise  and  cus- 
tom duties  nearly  one-half  the  whole  was 
paki  by  the  industrious  and  working 
classes,  and  notwithstanding  this  they 
placed  an  additk>nal  burthen  on  them,  by 
taxing  their  food  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Now,  he  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, who  were  the  advocates  of  the  Corn 
and  other  restrictive  laws,  whether  that 
was  acting  like  Christians — ^whether  that 
was  obeying  the  divine  precept  of  **  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you  ?  "  He  thought  the  persons  who 
had  petitioned  the  House  had  a  perfect 
right  to  complain  under  such  ctrcum- 
stances.  The  great  evil  was  defective  re- 
presentation. Let  the  voice  of  the  people 
be  heard  in  that  House,  and  all  other  evils 
would  vanish.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  entering 
into  the  proposed  inquiry.  Why,  if  there 
were  forty  difficulties,  might  not  forty  Se- 
lect Committees  be  appointed  to  investi* 
gate  them?— and  if  he  was  told  they  could 
not  appoint  more  than  four  or  five,  that 
fact  alone  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
House  as  at  present  constituted  was  not 
competent  to  discharge  its  duties.     Let 
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them  appoint  a  separate  Commitlee  (if 
necessary)  for  every  grievance.  There  were 
many  amongst  the  Members  of  the  other 
side  who  would  not  willingly  deprive  the 
poor  man  of  his  right.  He  regretted  to 
see  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln,  who 
he  knew,  would  not  withhold  from  any 
man  his  right — for  a  more  highly  hon- 
ourable man  than  the  gallant  colonel, 
was  not  in  that  House — and  he  would  say 
to  him,  ''do  unto  others  as  he  would  they 
should  do  unto  him."  Let  him  suppose 
himself  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
would  he  not  try  to  slide  up  ?  Would  he 
not  try  to  better  his  condition.  Then  he 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  give  the  labouring 
man,  who  was  the  strength  and  sinew  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  ariizan  that  to. 
which  he  was  entitled.  He  regretted  only 
one  part  of  the  resolution — that  was  that 
which  declared  the  House  not  competent 
to  grant  the  supplies — but  in  all  the  other 
points  the  resolution  was  properly  ex- 
pressed —  therefore,  though  disagreeing 
with  that  particular  paragraph,  yet  agree- 
ing with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Motion, 
he  should  support  his  hon.  Friend  if  he 
went  to  a  division. 

Colonel  Sibthorpe :  The  hon.  Getitle- 
man  had  said  that  he  regretted  to  see  him 
(Colonel  Sibthorpe)  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  He  had  sat  in  the  company  of  his 
hon.  Friends  around  him  for  many  years, 
and  he  hoped  he  should  remain  there  a 
great  many  years  more.  With  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  country,  it  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that 
wages  had  been  lowered.  That  was  not 
the  case  in  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  had  letters  from  farmers 
in  that  county  informing  him,  that  the 
labourers  there  were  fully  employed,  and 
that  they  were  perfectly  content  with  every 
thing  but  the  movements  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League.  The  labourers  in  Lincoln 
were  receiving  12s.  a  week,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  much  as  15^.  a  week.  He  did 
not  concur  in  wishing  his  right  hun. 
Friends  out  of  the  administration;  be 
hoped  they  would  long  remain  there,  and, 
above  all,  that  they  would  keep  out  the 
party  opposite*  who  had,  during  ten 
years,  endeavoured  to  govern  the  country, 
but  with  so  much  success,  that  they  had  at 
length  been  driven  from  office  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  country,  with  that 
opprobrium  they  deserved.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman  whom  he 


characterized  as  a  most  honourable  and 
intelligent  individual,  in  which  be  stated, 
that  '*  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  position,  from  the  improved 
circumstances  of  the  country."  As  to  the 
Anti-Corn.law  League  and  their  poison, 
he  would  only  say,  that  the  members  of 
that  body  went  round  the  country  like 
quack  doctors,  only  telling  bow  many  they 
cured,  and  not  caring  how  many  they 
killed. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand 
part  of  the  question.  Ayes  130;  Noes 
'22:  Majority  108. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Ackers,  J. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Ark  Wright,  G. 
Astell,  W. 
Bailey,  J.  Jan. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baird,  W. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baskerville,  T,  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Blakemore,  R, 
Borthwick,  P» 
Botfield,  B. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckley,  £. 
Bulier,  £. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Colbome,  hon.  W.  N. 
Connolly,  Col. 
Coote,  Sir  C,  H. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  VV. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C,  £. 
DrummoDd,  H.  H. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
£tiot,  Lord 
£scott,  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gladstone,Tt.hn.W.E. 
Gudson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
M  2 


Gore,  M. 
Gore,W.  O. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T, 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.Sir  H . 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C, 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Aid. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jerroyn^  Earl 
JollifFe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Lawson,  A« 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Liddell,hon.  H.T. 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lvgon,hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie.  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
M'Neill,  D. 
McTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Maule,  right  hon.  Fox 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Morgan,  O. 
Neville,  R. 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Oswald,  A, 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Pnget,  I^rd  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
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Peel,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Pluroptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
PuUford,  It 
Pusey,  P. 
Ilashleigb,  W. 
lUwdoDy  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Scarlett,  hon.  H.  C, 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 

List 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Blewitt,  H.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brolherton,  J. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ellice,  £. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Commis^ 
aiON,  (Ireland).]  On  the  main  ques- 
tion being  again  put, 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  he  had  a  qnet- 
tion  to  put  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  respecting  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  dommission.  It 
was  not  his  object  to  enter  into  any  re- 
marks upon  the  general  question  of  the 
subject  into  which  the  Commission  was 
constituted  to  inquire,  but  he  wished  to 
put  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  observing  that  the  House  had  been 
on  a  late  occasion  somewhat  startled  on 
hearing  the  right  hon.  Baronet  observe, 
that  the  Commission  was  entirely  com- 
posed  of  Irish  landlords.  The  other  state- 
ments made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
were  gratifying.  The  means  which  he 
stated  had  been  submitted  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Commission  for  the  due  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object,  as  well  as  what  bad 
been  stated  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  secretary,  were  all  gratifying: 
but  he  did  believe  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Commiuion  could  accomplish  its 
object  if  it  consisted  merely  of  proprietors 
of  land  in  Ireland.  The  discussion  which 
bad  lately  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 


Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Trclawny,  J.  S. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Turnor,  C. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 
Yorke,  II.  R. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  IJ. 

of  ike  Noes. 

Hindley,  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Leader,  J  T. 
Plumridge,  Cant. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T 

TELLERS . 

Crawford,  S. 
Williamf,W. 


appointment  of  gentlemen  on  tbe  railway 
committee,  wbo  were  either  railway  dU 
rectors  or  proprietors,  had  shown  clearly, 
that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  against 
submitting  to  any  investigation  carried  oo 
by  persons  themselves  interested  parties. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny, 
that  the  Gentlemen  constituting  the  Com* 
mission  were  men  of  tbe  highest  cha- 
racter, and  most  scrupulous  honour ;  he 
did  not  so  far  cast  any  reproach  upon  tbe 
constitution  of  the  Commission ;  but  if 
the  investigation  was  to  accomplish  its 
object,  and  if  it  was  to  satisfy  tbe  public, 
and  particularly  the  aggrieved  party,  it 
should  consist  of  tenants  as  well  as  land, 
lords;  and  he  was  sure,  that  in  this 
House,  where  there  were  so  many  farmera' 
friends,  if  the  matter  was  put  to  the  vote, 
the  landlords  would  not  vote  against  add- 
ing tenants  to  the  Commission.  Tbe  com* 
plaint  was,  that  the  grievances  were  in- 
flicted by  the  landlords — there  were  very 
few  complaints  against  the  tenants.  Now, 
if  it  was  true,  that  the  landlords  were  the 
aggressors,  he  would  ask,  if  it  appeared 
sound  in  principle  that  they  shoald  select 
from  that  class  those  who  were  to  consti- 
tute the  Commission  ?  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  proper  to  adopt  such  a 
method,  and  he  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  would  have  no  objection 
to  introduce  the  names  of  some  tenants 
into  the  Commission.  An  Irish  Member 
had  remarked  to  him  that  he  did  not 
know  any  tenants  who  were  competent  to 
aid  in  the  inquiry.  If  this  were  tme,  it 
was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  fact. 
For  himself,  be  could  not  believe  the 
statement ;  but  if  it  were  actually  correct 
there  would,  he  thought,  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  plenty  of  tenants  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  aid 
in  the  investigation.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that  it  was  the  tenant  who  was  tbe  perse- 
cuted  party — the  oppressed  tndividnal— 
he  who  expended  labour  and  skill  and 
anxiety — it  was  upon  him  that  tbe  burden 
chiefly  fell,  and  the  publie  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  investigations  of  the 
Commission  as  now  constituted.  He  trust- 
ed, that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  his  proposal. 

Sir  R.  Peet  said,  that  there  was  one  of 
the  proposals  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  which 
he  certainly  could  not  adopt — that  of 
placing  English  tenantry  in  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Commission  for  Ireland.  If  be 
entertained  such  a  proposal  he  most  as- 
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Eitt-Indift  Company,  and  the  mooopoly 
framed  to  the  oaok  of  England.  He 
there  cooiplaina  of  the  passing  of  the  New 
Poor*la«,  and  considers  that  it  affords  a 
jost  ground  of  complaint,  and  requires, 
with  these  monopolies  I  have  named,  an 
immediate  inquiry.  The  hon.  gentleman 
then  passed  on  to  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, and  stated,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  disposed  to  complain  of 
the  existence  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  this  portion  of  the  empire,  whilst  in 
Ireland  he  considers  it  to  be  a  still  greater 
grievance  than  in  this  country,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom.  Even  in  Scot- 
land, too,  says  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
people  begin  to  complain  of  a  Church 
Establishment.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
complainu,  the  hon.  Gentleman  even  in- 
cludes in  his  catalogue  of  grievances  the 
new  police  force  of  the  country,  and 
among  the  various  establishments  respect- 
ing which  he  prefers  charges  against  Par- 
liament, is  that  of  the  old  office  of  consti- 
tottonal  constable  of  the  abolition  of  which 
he  complains,  and  of  its  supersession 
by  a  hiied  force.  The  Corn-laws  con- 
stitute, also,  another  great  grievance ; 
and  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  is, 
that  we  should  withhold  supplies  to  the 
Crown  until  all  these  vario'bs  matters— the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
Bank  charter,  the  new  Poor  Law,  the 
Church  Establishment,  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  Constabulary  Force — shall  have 
been  investigated;  in  short,  until  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  shall  have  passed  a 
resolution  to  make  one  simultaneous  in- 
quiry into  all  these  questions— that  is  to 
say,  the  supplies  having  been  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  from  April  1843,  until 
April  1844,  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
institute  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  into  the 
entire  social  state  of  the  three  constituent 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  our 
cotonial  dependencies.  Such  a  course  of 
proceeding.  Sir,  is  perfectly  impracticable. 
And  does  the  hon.  Member  suppose— even 
if  bis  own  views  of  the  state  of  society  jus- 
tify him  in  asserting  every  thing  that  is 
contained  in  his  resolution— does  the  hon. 
Member  seriously  think  that  it  would  con- 
doce  to  the  remedy  of  any  one  of  these 
complaints  he  has  preferred  against  us,  or 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  any  question  connected  with  a 
complicated  state  of  society  such  as  our 
own,  that  we  should  proc^  to  pass  a 


resolution  such  as  this?  In  the  first  place, 
how,  let  me  ask,  is  such  an  inquiry  to  be 
made?  The  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
mean  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  the  Government.  We 
understand  that — we  know  that  such  a 
motion  implies  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  The  House,  generally,  on 
such  a  question,  looked  upon  a  motion 
involving  it  as  representing  the  views  of 
one  party  in  Parliament  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  other;  but  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  is,  that  before  we 
grant  to  the  Crown  the  usual  supplies  for 
the  public  service,  we  shall  resolve  our- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  all  these  various  and  impor* 
tant  matters.  Why,  Sir,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  step,  even  were  it 
possible?  Its  effect  would  be  to  raise 
expectations  we  could  never  gratify— 
whilst  the  still  more  probable  result  of 
such  a  resolution  would  be  a  perfect  con-* 
viction  of  the  folly  of  the  House  which 
should  agree  to  it.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  not  contented  with  affirming  the  policy  of 
his  resolution  ;  he  goes  still  further,  and, 
in  the  second  portion  of  it,  he  says,  that 

*^  Tliis  House  can  have  no  right  to  vote 
supplies,  except,  as  being  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
the  charges  brought  against  its  present  con- 
stitution and  competency  in  the  petitions 
which  have  been  received  and  recorded  among 
its  proceedings,  should  be  inquired  into,  and, 
if  found  to  be  justly  made,  redressed  before 
this  House  shall  proceed  to  the  voting  of 
supplies." 

And  then  the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  to 
a  petition  presented  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  very  numerously  signed, 
which  impeached  the  competency  of  the 
House,  and  asks  us  how  we  can  with 
decency  enter  upon  the  duty  of  voting 
supplies  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty 
before  we  have  enquired  into  all  the 
charges  contained  in  that  petition.  Why 
that  petition  demanded  a  complete  and 
radical  reform  in  Parliament  as  essential 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people* 
The  hon.  Member  who  seconded  this  reso- 
lutk>n,  stated  that  there  are  six  millions  of 
adult  population  in  this  country,  and  that 
only  one  millbn  of  them  are  represented  in 
the  legislature — that  the  House  is  guilty 
of  having  subjected  the  remaining  five 
millwns  to  taxation,  without  giftng  theffli 
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All  tbe  despotic  countries  of  Europe  im- 
posed the  great  weight  of  their  taxation  on 
the  richer  dasses;  but  the  tax  on  land 
in  this  country  was  only  1,100,000/.  or 
1,200,000/.  out  of  55,000,000/:  The 
great  weieht  of  the  taxation  of  this  coun- 
try was  laid  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  they  had  been  told  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  last  year,  those  necessa- 
ries were  taxed  up  to  the  last  penny  they 
would  bear.  In  proof  of  this  he  would 
refer  them  to  the  result  of  the  attempt  of 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Baring)  to  add  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on 
those  taxes,  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
taxes.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman  contend- 
ed, fliat  the  additional  tax  would  produce 
2,500,000/.  more,  but  the  produce  actually 
fell  Bhort  of  the  taxes  of  the  preceding 
year.  He  repeated,  that  the  taxes  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  most  unjustly 
imposed.  Ixx)k  at  the  duties  on  tea.  Tea 
sold  at  10(/.,  and  tea  sold  at  5$.  the  pound, 
paid  the  same  tax  of  2j.  2d,  per  pound.  So 
that  the  humble  inhabitant  of  the  garret, 
earning  perhaps  35.  a  week  by  sewing, 
and  who  could  get  scarcely  anything  else 
but  tea,  paid  five  times  as  much  duty  for 
the  article  as  was  paid  in  proportion  by 
the  rich  occupant  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
opposite.  Then,  too,  the  commonest  brown 
sugar,  which  was  often  mixed  up  with  un- 
wholesome materials,  paid  the  same  pro- 
portion of  duty  as  the  finest  refined  sugar. 
Common  tobacco  paid  a  duty  of  800  per 
cent.,  while  the  duty  on  cigars,  which  were 
composed  of  the  finest  and  richest  tobacco, 
was  only  150  per  cent.  On  the  champagne 
and  burgundy,  which  formed  the  beverage 
of  the  rich,  the  duty  was  only  17-|  per 
cent,  while  the  tax  on  the  labouring 
man's  beer  was  more  than  100  per  cent. 
These  inequalities  were,  he  maintained,  just 
grounds  of  complaint,  and  they  were  looked 
upon  in  that  light  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ty. We  had  it  on  authority,  that  10,000,000 
of  the  people  of  this  country  were  living 
on  potatoes  and  oatmeal  the  food  of  cattle. 
Sudi  a  state  of  thinffs  could  not  continue, 
a  society  had  been  rormed  by  the  rich  in 
this  metropolis,  headed  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  clergy,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and 
of  preventing  those  scenes  of  starvation 
which  had  recently  so  frequently  occurred 
there.  To  them  and  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity he  would  address  the  memorable  words 
once  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Home  Secretary  :i— 
,^  Wb«D0Tfr  this  oooatry  prMcnts  tht  ipsO'* 


tacle  of  millions  supplicating  for  bread,  then 
will  the  people  sweep  away  all  titles,  and 
pensions,  and  honours." 

Sir  R,  Pee/— Sir,  I  am  very  williog  to 
admit  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
is  fully  entitled  to  that  credit  which  he 
took  to  himself  of  having  discussed  that 
motion  he  has  this  night  brought  forward, 
with  moderation  and  temper.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  listened 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
not  to  admit  this — and  I  think,  also,  that 
it  would  not  be  just  to  attempt  to  raise 
any  prejudice  against  this  motion  by  im- 
puting to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  possible 
design,  at  any  future  period,  to  obstruct 
the  business  of  this  House  by  frequent  and 
▼exatious  motions  of  adjournment.  What- 
ever course  the  hon.  Gentleman  may  be 
hereafter  advised  to  adopt — and  my  con- 
fidence in  his  good  sense  leads  me  to  hope 
that  unless  supported  by  a  very  large  body 
of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority within  the  House,  be  would  not 
consider  himself  justified  in  pursuing  that 
one  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Of  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  we  must 
judge  by  a  reference  to  its  own  merits ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  admit  that  I 
have  met  it  in  a  corresponding  spirit  with 
that  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
brought  it  under  our  notice.  I  take, 
therefore,  this  resolution  as  it  is,  and  I  ask 
the  House  at  once  whether,  or  not,  it  be 
for  the  public  interest  that  this  House 
should  pass  a  vote  in  favour  of  it?  The 
resolution,  Sir,  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  insists  on  its  being  the  immediate 
duty  of  this  House  to  make  inquiry  into 
grievances  alleged  or  complained  of;  and 
the  second  point  denies  the  competency  of 
the  House  to  grant  supplies  or  to  perform 
any  legislative  functions  whatever,  by  a 
defect  in  its  constitution.  Why,  Sir,  if 
this  [resolution  were  to  be  carried,  the 
House  of  Commons  would,  to  use  a  quo- 
tation  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  pro- 
nounce itself  criminal  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  sooner  it  abandons  its 
duty  the  better.  This  resolution,  as  well 
as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  is 
an  impeachment  of  the  power  and  com- 
petency of  the  House,  the  remedy  sug- 
gested for  which  would  be  the  greatest 
social  revolution  which  any  country  has 
ever  witnessed.  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
enumerates,  among  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  which  be  alleges  require  immediate 
redress }   tbe  aooopoly  enjoyed  by  tbe 
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EuUlndia  Compaiiy,  and  the  monopoly 
framed  to  the  bank  of  England.  He 
there  complaint  of  the  passing  of  the  New 
Poor-law,  and  considers  that  it  affords  a 
joat  groond  of  complaint,  and  requires, 
with  these  monopolies  I  have  named,  an 
immediate  inquiry.  The  hon.  gentleman 
then  passed  on  to  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, and  stated,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  disposed  to  complain  of 
the  existence  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  this  portion  of  the  empire^  whilst  in 
Ireland  he  considers  it  to  be  a  still  greater 
grievance  than  in  this  country,  in  conse- 

Sience  of  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in 
at  part  of  the  kingdom.  Even  in  Scot- 
land, too,  says  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
people  begin  to  complain  of  a  Church 
EttabliabmeDt.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
complainu,  the  hon.  Gentleman  even  in- 
cludes in  his  catalogue  of  grievances  the 
new  police  force  of  the  country,  and 
among  the  various  establishments  respect- 
ing which  he  prefers  charges  against  Par- 
liament^  is  that  of  the  old  office  of  consti- 
tutional constable  of  the  abolition  of  which 
he  complains,  and  of  its  supersession 
by  a  hired  force.  The  Corn-laws  con- 
stitute, also,  another  great  grievance ; 
and  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  is, 
that  we  should  withhold  supplies  to  the 
Crown  until  all  these  vari6\i8  matters— the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
Bank  charter,  the  new  Poor  Law,  the 
Church  Establishment,  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  Constabulary  Force— shall  have 
been  investigated;  in  short,  until  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  shall  have  passed  a 
resolution  to  make  one  simultaneous  in- 
quiry into  all  these  questions — that  is  to 
say,  the  supplies  having  been  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  from  April  1843,  until 
April  1844,  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
institute  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  into  the 
entire  social  state  of  the  three  constituent 
parte  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  our 
cobnial  dependencies.  Such  a  course  of 
proceeding,  Sir,  is  perfectly  impracticable. 
And  doeathehon.  Member  suppose— even 
if  bis  own  views  of  the  state  of  society  jus- 
tify him  in  asserting  every  thing  that  is 
contained  in  his  resolution— does  the  hon. 
Member  seriously  think  that  it  would  con- 
doee  to  the  remedy  of  any  one  of  these 
complaints  he  has  preferred  against  us,  or 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  any  question  connected  with  a 
complicated  atate  of  society  such  as  our 
owO|  that  we  should  proceed  to  pass  a 


resolution  such  as  this?  In  the  first  place, 
how,  let  me  ask,  is  such  an  inquiry  to  be 
made?  The  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
mean  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  a  com« 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  the  Government.  We 
understand  that — we  know  that  such  a 
motion  implies  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  The  House,  generally,  on 
such  a  question,  looked  upon  a  motion 
involving  it  as  representing  the  views  of 
one  party  in  Parliament  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  other;  but  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  is,  that  before  we 
grant  to  the  Crown  the  usual  supplies  for 
the  public  service,  we  shall  resolve  our- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  all  these  various  and  impor* 
tant  matters.  Why,  Sir,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  step,  even  were  it 
possible?  Its  effect  would  be  to  raise 
expectations  we  could  never  gratify— 
whilst  the  still  more  probable  result  of 
such  a  resolution  would  be  a  perfect  con- 
viction of  the  folly  of  the  House  which 
should  agree  to  it.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  not  contented  with  affirming  the  policy  of 
his  resolution ;  he  goes  still  further,  and, 
in  the  second  portion  of  it,  he  says,  that 

^  This  House  can  have  no  right  to  vote 
supplies,  except,  as  being  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
the  charges  brought  against  its  present  con- 
stitution and  competency  in  the  petitions 
which  have  been  received  and  recorded  among 
its  proceedings,  should  be  inquired  into,  and, 
if  found  to  be  justly  made,  redressed  before 
this  House  shall  proceed  to  the  voting  of 
supplies." 

And  then  the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  to 
a  petition  presented  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  very  numerously  signed, 
which  impeached  the  competency  of  the 
House,  and  asks  us  how  we  can  with 
decency  enter  upon  the  duty  of  voting 
supplies  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty 
before  we  have  enquired  into  all  the 
charges  contained  in  that  petition.  Why 
that  petition  demanded  a  complete  and 
radical  reform  in  Parliament  as  essential 
to  redress  the  g^evances  of  the  people* 
The  hon.  Member  who  seconded  this  reso* 
lution,  stated  that  there  are  six  millions  of 
adult  population  in  this  conntry,  and  that 
only  one  million  of  them  are  represented  in 
the  legislature — that  the  House  is  guilty 
of  having  subjected  the  remaining  five 
millions  to  taxation,  without  giving  them, 
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effective  system  of  edacation ;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Government  to  see  that 
such  education  was  provided ;  but  having 
yesterday  declared,  on  introducing  the 
Factory  Bill,  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  introduce  any  other  educational  clauses 
in  the  proposed  measure  but  what  were 
necessary  to  confirm  the  existing  law,  nor 
any  separate  measure  for  general  educa- 
tion,  he  begged  to  ask  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
under  such  circumstances,  by  increased 
pecuniary  grants,  or  new  regulations,  to 
give  greater  efficiency  and  exteosion  to 
the  operations  of  the  present  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  ? 

Sir  James  Oraham  said,  that  he  was 
now  prepared  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  grant  voted  in  the 
estimates  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  no  decision  had 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Government. 
As  for  new  orders  or  regulations  by  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  greater  extension  or 
efficiency  to  their  operations,  he  was  en- 
abled to  state  that  some  fresh  orders  in 
council  had  been  adopted,  which  he  should 
be  happy  to  lay  on  the  Table  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  it,  and  would  move 
for  their  production — Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  five 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday f  February  8,  1844. 

Mmirm.!    Bills.    PuMc—r-  Onning  AcUoos  Dboon- 
tinuanoo  ;  Teachen  of  Sdiuob  (treUunI). 
PHvaU^l*    Saag't  Naturaliiatlon. 

Penalties  roa  Gaming.)  Lord 
Brougham^  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  moved  their  Lordships  to  give 
a  second  reading  to  "  A  Bill  to  discon- 
tinue certain  Actions  under  the  provisions 
of  several  statutes  for  the  prevention  of 
excessive  Gaming,  and  to  prevent  for  the 
future  the  bringing  of  such  Actions.'* 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  stated,  that 
the  Bill  came  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  their  Lordships 
on  his  noble  Friend's  motion.  It  had  been 
rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  a 
number  of  ^ut  tarn  actions  which  had 
been  brooght  by  certain  parties,  out  of 
spite,  because  they  had  been  excluded 
from  associating  with  the  respectable  no- 
tkmeo  who  bad  formed  ihcmseWes  wto 


clubs,  where  arrangements  were  made  for 
carrying  on  horse-races.     The  Legislatore 
had  passed  several  acts  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  gambling,    with  reference  to 
certain  games   therein  enumerated;  and 
the  judges  had  held  that  the  provisions  of 
those  acu  extended  to  horse-racing,  al- 
though it  was  not  specifically  mentioned. 
By  those  acts  it  was  provided  that  qui  tarn 
actions  might  be  brought  for  the  recoTery 
of  penalties  against  those  by  whom  they 
were  infringed.    Taking  advantage  of  the 
state  of  this  law,  a  number  of  actions  bad, 
some  time  since,  been  entered,  by  ditre* 
putable  individuals,  who  were  not  them- 
selves actuated  by  any  hatred  of  gaming— 
who  were^  in  fact,  confirmed  gamblers 
themselves — but  whose  sole  and  only  object 
was  to  extort  money  by  the  agency  of  the 
law.    And  against  whom  were  those  ac- 
tions directed  ?  Against  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  the  most  respectable  character 
in   this  country.     Those  noblemen  and 
gentlemen    encouraged   the   breeding  of 
horses,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  system,  en- 
couraged  horse-races.       Many  of  them 
never  betted  at  all.    The  persons  who 
brought  these  actions  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description.    They  were  themselves 
inveterate  gamblers,  but,  in  betting  with 
them,  there  was  no  reciprocity ;  for  they 
always  received  when  they  won,  bat  re- 
fused to  pay  when  they  lost.    Steps  had 
been  taken  to  exclude  such  characters 
from   Doncaster,  Goodwood,  which  was 
was  one  of  the  best  conducted,  and  most 
celebrated  courses  in  the  kingdom — and 
other  race^grounds.     The   cooseqaence 
was,  that  the  individoals  thus  properly 
treated,  out  of  mere  spite,  commenced 
these  actions.    He  understood  that  up- 
wards of  thirty  writs  bad  been  issued,  in- 
volving penalties   amounting    to    nearly 
half  a  million  of  money.    A  noble  Friend 
of  his  was  sued  for  68,000t,  another  noble 
Lord,  also  a  friend  of  his,  for  102,000f., 
and  an  hon.  Gentleman,  a  county  Mem- 
ber, with  whom  he  had  not  the  hoooor  of 
being  acquainted,    for   120,000/.      The 
present  Bill  was  introduced  for  the  parpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  these  proceedings.  As 
I  regarded  horse-racing  itself,  it  bad  been 
'  viewed  by  the  law  as  a  great  benefit  to  tbe 
country,   by  encouraging   the  breed   of 
'  horses,  and  ro^al  plates  bad  been  given 
j  by  the  Sovereigns  for  upwards  of  two 
'  centuries  with  that  view.    The  farecd  of 
{  horses  in  this  country,  it  was  admitted, 
wu  ibe  best  in  Europe.  UisnobteFmad 
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Bot  agtio,  tha  hon.  OeDtleman's  condem 
Dation  of  this  praMst  Parliament  was  lome 
what  qoalifiad,  for  the  hoc.  Qeotleinan, 

riyiog  a  compUmaot  to  myself^  for  which 
beg  to  return  him  my  aincere  acknow- 
Icdgmenti^taidthat  when  it  became  neoee- 
lary  for  us  to  make  a  great  exertion  to 
equalise  the  refenue  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  country,  the  present  Parliament  did, 
what?  Impose  additional  burthens  on  the 
poorer  classes,  end  duties  upon  articles 
whicb^  though  not  of  exact  necessity,  yet  in 
a  groat  measure,  partake  of  that  character  ? 
No;  the  hon.  Gentleman's  charge  against 
the  present  Parliament  was  not  that  they 
included  in  their  taxation  articles  of  ge- 
neral consumption,  but  that  they  were 
contented  to  lay  an  additional  burthen 
upon  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to  lay 
it  on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  And 
they  did  so-->but  I  cannot  see  that»  in 
doing  so,  they  betrayed  a  keen  desire  to 
increase  the  burthens  of  the  people-^or 
that  they  by  any  means  deserve  that  blame 
which  could  justify  these  charges  against 
their  competency.  Take  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  for  instance.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
refers  to  that  law  as  one  great  grievance. 
Did  the  Legislature  pau  that  Act  merely 
hom  a  wish  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
law?  Was  it  without  inquiry  that  we 
the  Poor  Law  Bill?  No;  commis« 
I  appointed  expressly  to  inquire 


into  every  part  of  the  sobjeet,  and  the 
great  and  crying  abuses  of  the  late  system 
of  relief  of  the  poor  were  brought  to  light ; 
and  a  Government,  having  no  other  view 
with  reference  to  that  law  than  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  comfort  and  under- 
mine the  private  character  of  the  bulk  of 
tbo  population,  incurred  without  flinching 
great  unpopularity  by  introducing  the 
Bill  in  which  their  remedy  was  emIxKlied. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  I  should  like  to  see  how 
the  boo.  Gentleman,  having  obtained  his 
ooasmitlee,  and  a  resolution  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  the  Bank  charter  having 
been  oooenrred  in— I  should  like  to  see 
how  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  go  on  ? 
Is  he  aware  of  the  inquiries  which  have 
already  been  made  upon  this  subject?  Is 
the  hoQ«  Gentleman  prepared  to  conduct 
such  an  inquiry  ?  Is  he  aware  that,  for 
thrco  Sessions,  one  branch  of  the  subject 
akue  occupied  the  attention  of  a  com- 
■littae  of  Ibis  House— that  another  com* 
nitlM  was  subsequently  appointed  to  in« 


vestigate  it,  which  did  not  make  its  leport 
until  the  end  of  the  then  Session  of  Par- 
liament ?  Is  the  hon.  Gentleman  ignorant 
of  all  these  inquiries  ?  if  not«  how  can  he 
come  forward  and  say  that  into  none  of 
these  grievances  has  inquiry  been  made.' 
If  he  thinks  that  the  subject  of  the  Charter 
granted  to  the  Bank  of  England  was  not 
fully  investigated,  I  wish  him  joy  of  any 
inquiry  at  the  bar  of  this  House  which 
he  could  institute  into  the  whole  case  of 
the  Bank  Charter.  And  what,  I  should 
like  to  be  informed,  are  we  to  do  with  re» 
gard  to  the  Church  Establishment  whilst 
that  inquiry  is  going  on  ?  I  will  venture 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  duration  of 
such  an  inquiry,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  find  such  a  variety  of  opinions 
upon  every  part  of  the  subject— 40  much 
business  adoed  to  the  investigation  in  re* 
ference  to  Country  banks,  and  to  Joint 
Stock  banks— so  much  discussion  oon» 
nected  with  the  question  of  the  Currency 
Bill  of  181d— that  I  am  sure  he  wouki  be 
obliged  to  postpone  ad  Graau  CoUndag 
all  the  other  questions  which  his  reaolu* 
tk>n  embraces.  With  respect  to  the 
other  questions,  the  Church  Establish* 
ment,  Reform  in  Parliament^  and  so  forth, 
they  are  subjects  to  be  decided  on  by  the 
deliberate  sense  of  the  House,  after  full 
and  adequate  diseoasiout  by  select  com* 
mittees  of  the  House,  or  by  committees  of 
the  whole  House.  These,  then.  Sir,  are 
the  grounds  on  which  I  resist  this  motmn. 
I  say  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that  it 
would  be  absurd,  to  pass  a  resolution 
pledging  ourselves  to  inquire  into  eight  or 
ten  different  subjects,  embracing  the  en* 
tire  state  of  domestic  society  in  this  coun- 
try. For  the  House  of  Commons  to  make 
a  public  confession  of  its  own  incompe- 
tency,  and  to  declare  itself  "  criminal,'' 
because  a  petitmn  was  presented  two  or 
three  years  ago,  charging  it  with  such  inu 
putatioos,  appears  to  me  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  I  must  say»  it  is  equally  im* 
probable  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
consent  to  place  itself  in  such  an  anoma* 
Ions  position.  The  hon.  Gentleman  en« 
tered  into  a  variety  of  details,  but  the 
House  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that 
this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  discussing 
such  matters.  The  deep  importance  it 
the  various  matters  to  which  the  hon* 
Gentleman  adverted  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  admit,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  this  House  is  in  a  situation  to  ente? 
upon  inquiries  into  the  several  questions 
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with  respect  to  taiation  to  which  the  hon. 
GtoDtleman  has  alluded.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, among  other  instances  of  unjust 
taxation,  mentioned  the  article  of  tea,  and 
he  said  it  was  a  gross  and  scandalous  in* 
justice  to  the  poor  to  lay  an  equal  duty 
on  all  descriptions  of  tea.  The  House 
must  be  aware  that  there  was  a  discri- 
minating duty  on  tea,  which  duty  was 
established  from  a  desire  to  consult  the 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  con- 
sumers. Why  was  it  abandoned  ?  It  was 
not  abandoned  as  the  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  from  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  consumers,  but  after  a 
laborious  investigation  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  led  to  the 
conviction  that  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
the  duties  was  so  great  as  to  render  the 
imposition  of  an  equal  duty  indispensable. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  then  held  office  as  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  whose 
opinion  had  great  influence  with  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  I  think  I  may  appeal  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  con6rm  me 
10  what  I  say,  that  if  an  equal  duty  on  tea 
was  substituted  for  a  discriminating  duty, 
it  was  not  with  any  view  to  bear  hardly 
on  the  working  classes,  or  consult  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government,  but  merely  to 
give  facilities  for  the  proper  collection  of 
the  revenue.  If  you  could,  without  fraud, 
raise  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  from  a 
discriminating  as  from  an  equal  duty,  the 
Government  would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  apportion  the  duty  to  the 
quality  of  the  tea ;  but  that  was  found  to 
be  impracticable,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
the  equal  duty  was  substituted  for  the  dis- 
criminating duty.  Sir,  with  regard  to  the 
article  of  beer,  I  think  that  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  cannot  have  any 
weight  at  all  events  in  reference  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Eichequer,  for  it  was  on  the  advice 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  the  Govern- 
ment consented  to  abandon  the  tax  on 
beer,  considering  it  to  be  untenable  as 
distinguished  from  the  duty  on  malt.  The 
House  seeing  in  the  proposition  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  a  means  of  adding  to 
the  comfort  of  the  people  at  once  acceded 
to  it.  The  House,  therefore,  agreed  to  a 
diminution  of  the  revenue  m  this  particu- 
lar instance,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the 
people:  aad  coaBcquently  I  deny   the 


charge  made  against  this  House,  of  being 
inattentive  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
of  having  no  disposition  to  undertake  any 
inquiry  which  we  think  may  conduce  to 
the  advantage  of  the  people.  On  all  the 
subjects  to  which  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  adverted,  there  has  been  full  and  fre- 
quent inquiries,  and  that,  I  say,  shows 
that  there  is  a  strong  desire  in  reference 
to  taxation  to  consult  the  interests  of 
those  on  whom  taxation  falls ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  conjure  the  House  not  to 
lower  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
or  injure  their  character  by  such  a  declara- 
tion as  that  we  are  incompetent  to  legis- 
late, because  a  petition  numerously  signed 
has  claimed  for  the  whole  people  a  right 
of  suffrage,  and  has  branded  the  House  as 
the  unworthy  representatives  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Hume  wished  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  real  objects  of  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend,  which  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  avoided  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  must  admit,  that  some  parts 
of  his  hon.  Friend's  arguments  did  not 
strike  him  as  being  so  forcible  as  others ; 
but  he  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, whether  any  time  could  be  so  ap- 
propriate, and  whether  his  hon.  Friend 
could  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity 
more  fitting  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
state  of  the  country,  than  that  he  had 
chosen  for  the  purpose?  He  could  not, 
therefore,  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, that  this  was  not  the  6tting  occasion 
to  introduce  such  a  resolution  as  had  been 
proposed.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  taken  notice  of  the  important  part  of 
the  motion.  The  first  observation  of  his 
hon.  Friend  was,  that  many  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people  were  neglected  and  passed 
by  without  consideration  by  the  House. 
Now,  was  that  denied  ?  Did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  deny  the  universal  suf- 
fering of  the  people  ?  And,  if  not,  why 
did  not  he  turn  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  to  providing'  a  remedy 
for  the  evil }  His  hon.  Friend  had  said, 
that  it  was  this  admitted  suffering  that 
formed  one  of  the  principal  grounds  for 
bringing  forward  his  motion.  True,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  meet  that  giant 
grievance,  but  look  at  the  extent  of  the 
destitution,  and  the  various  instances  of 
distress  and  suffering  which  occurred 
daily  in  a  land  like  this,  abounding  in 
wealth  and  luxury.  What  he  asked, 
therefore,  was,  that  the  House  should 
should  turn  its  attention  to  that  which 
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was  the  maiD  object  of  the  motion— to 
bring  before  the  House  an  exposition  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  in  order  that, 
if  possible,  some  remedy  might  be  devised 
and  applied.  It  appeared,  however,  to  be 
the  intention  to  tie  by,  as  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion, and  to  trust  to  Providence  for  better 
times,  leaving  the  misery  and  distresses  of 
the  people  to  relieve  themselves.  Within 
the  House  no  remedy  had  been  suggested. 
Out  of  the  House  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  supplies  should  be  stopped.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  proposition  for  stopping 
the  supplies,  it  was  true  that  in  1835  he 
had  himself  given  notice  of  a  motion  for 
that  purpose,  which  he  had  intended  to 
move ;  but  the  circumstances  of  that  pe- 
riod were  different  from  those  of  the  pre- 
sent.  In  1835  the  Crown  was  about  to 
carry  on  the  Government  by  means  of  an 
Administration  not  enjoying  the  con6dence 
of  the  majority  of  that  House.  That  was, 
therefore,  the  proper  time  to  say  to  the 
Crown,  if  you  dismiss  those  Ministers  in 
whom  the  majority  of  the  House  and  the 
country  have  confidence,  we  will  refuse  to 
vote  those  supplies,  without  which  the 
Government  cannot  be  carried  on.  That 
would  have  been  to  say,  '*  The  House  of 
Commons  have  not  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment." But  the  circumstances  were 
now  changed.  Now  the  majority  of  the 
Hoase  is  with  the  Government.  How, 
then,  could  they  stop  the  supplies,  when 
those  supplies  were  to  be  voted  by  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple (so  called  at  least),  and  that  majority 
is  with  the  Government  ?  Such  a  thing 
oonld  not,  and  ought  not  to  take  place. 
But  the  second  part  of  the  motion,  which 
was  the  most  important,  went  to  declare 
that  the  House,  as  at  present  constituted, 
did  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  and  his  hon.  Friend  had 
told  them  that  out  of  doors  that  opin- 
ion prevailed  almost  universally.  It 
appeared  that  that  House  represented  not 
more  than  one-sixth  or  one*seventh  of  the 
whole  adult  population  of  the  country. 
The  House,  being  a  representative  body, 
ought  to  represent  all  interests  and  all 
classes,  and  he  contended,  with  his  hon. 
Friend,  that  it  did  not.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  go  further  than  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  would  say  the  reformed  Parliament, 
as  now  existing,  had  done  what  an  unre- 
formed  Parliament  would  not  have  done. 
The  noble  Lord  who  brought  forward  the 
Reform  Bill*  said  at  the  time,  that  the 
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main  object  of  that  bill  was  to  ensure  to 
all  classes  in  the  country  fair  representa- 
tion in  that  House,  and  to  do  away  with 
class  legislation.  But  had  that  object 
been  effected  by  the  bill  ?  Had  it  been 
carried  out  r  No  such  thing.  The  suf- 
frage was  so  narrowed  under  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  number  of  electors  so  small, 
that  the  bill  was,  for  all  its  main  purposes, 
a  failure.  He  had  hoped,  that  a  full  and 
fair  representation  would  have  been  given 
under  that  bill,  but,  like  many  others,  he 
had  been  disappointed.  Why,  the  authors 
of  that  bill,  ineffective  and  limited  as  it 
was,  had  themselves  turned  round  and 
checked  its  operation.  He  did  not  so 
much  blame  the  House  itself^  for  the 
House  was,  perhaps,  better  upon  the 
whole,  but  the  electors  generally.  In 
many  places,  the  constituencies  were  of 
the  highest  character,  and  no  charge  of 
corruption  could  be  brought  against  them, 
but  in  others  the  grossest  corruption  bad 
been  exhibited,  and  they  had  sent  a  ma- 
jority into  the  House,  many  of  whom 
owed  their  seats  to  money  only,  and  who, 
when  they  came  there,  consulted  their  own 
interests  and  not  those  of  the  country.  It 
was  because  the  House  was  so  constituted, 
and  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  found  that  they  were  not  repre- 
sented, that  so  much  discontent  was  ex- 
hibited. He  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet could  have  no  idea  how  the  House 
was  constituted.  He  wished  to  show, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  out  of 
doors  had  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  and 
had  a  right  to  call  on  Parliament  (or  at 
least  those  who  were  of  his  way  o^  think- 
ing) to  say,  that  they  ought  to  take  steps 
to  make  the  country  happy  and  wealthy, 
and  to  remove  the  discontent  that  now 
existed,  and  the  danger  that  was  likely  to 
arise  to  property  and  person,  if  the  present 
state  of  things  was  permitted  to  remain. 
It  was  bad  legislation  that  had  produced 
and  kept  up  monopoly,  and  it  was  time  to 
consider  whether  it  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons  or 
not.  He  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
preposterous  in  a  country  professing  to 
be  free,  than  to  have  two  classes — one 
free,  and  the  other  slaves.  He  had  under- 
stood we  had  abolished  slavery  in  our  do- 
minions throughout  the  world,  but  to  this 
day  slavery  existed  in  England  to  a  great 
extent.  He  had  seen  the  other  day  a 
definition  of  the  terms  freedom  and  slavery, 
and  he  referred  to  it,  as  in  that  definition 
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latioD  of  the  arri? al  of  certain  appeals  from 
the  imprisoned  Ameers  to  Her  Majesty  in 
council.  These  appeals  had  not  arrived, 
bat  why  they  had  not  arrived  no  one  could 
say.  It  might  be  that  their  possessions 
being  confiscated,  they  had  not  the  means 
to  forward  or  to  prosecute  them ;  it  might 
be  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do 
anything  in  their  own  behalf,  on  account 
of  the  rigorous  imprisonment  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  But  whatever  was 
the  cause,  it  was  most  fitting  and  neces- 
sarv  that  justice  should  be  done  to  those 
unfortunate  princes,  and  the  national 
honour  of  the  country  vindicated.  Now, 
having  felt  most  deeply  that  the  question 
should  be  entrusted  to  other  and  abler 
hands,  he  had,  since  he  eave  a  notice  on 
the  subject  last  Session,  determined  alto* 
gether  to  abandon  it,  not  from  any  want 
of  confidence  In  the  merits  of  the  case, 
but  on  account  of  his  own  incapacity  to 
do  justice  to  it.  But  when  there  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  ChrcnicU^ 
that  important  paper— «  letter  bearing  the 
signature  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger — and 
such  a  letter  from  such  a  man — he  did  feel 
that  it  was  his  duty  no  longer  to  shrink 
from  the  task  of  bringing  the  subject  be- 
fore that  House.  In  this  remarkable  letter 
from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  which  appeared 
in  the  Mondng  Chrcnide  of  January  8th, 
1844,  Sir  Henry  says, 

**  I  lamented  over  the  fidlen  state  of  my  old 
frieodi  the  Ameers,  of  whose  case  I  have  all 
along  said,  and  ever  shall  sajr,  under  all  cir* 
CQDStancei,  and  in  all  society  and  places 
where  I  may  hear  it  alluded  to,  it  is  the  most 
Qopriocipled  and  dissraceful  that  has  ever 
stamped  the  annals  of  our  empire  in  India. 
No  explanation  or  reasoning  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, remove  the  foul  stain  it  has  left  on  our 
faith  and  honour ;  and  as  I  know  more  than 
any  other  roan  living  of  previous  events  and 
roeuures  connected  with  that  devoted  country. 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  full  right  to  exercise  my 
judment,  and  express  my  sentiments  on  the 
subject*  You  cannot  use  too  strong  language 
in  expressing  my  disgust  and  sorrow.'' 

That  was  true,  to  the  very  letter. 
Theae  uobappjf  princes  have  strong  claims ; 
and  he  asked,  m  their  name,  what  be  would 
not  ask  in  his  own,  that  the  House  would 
be  kind  enough  to  give  him  a  patient  and 
even  a  favourable  hearing.  With  the  per- 
nissioft  of  the  House,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  historv  of  our  connection 
with  that  country,  and  the  claims  which 
these  princes  put  forth  to  the  consideration 
•n4  vynpttb J  of  the  British  Parliamenu 


These  princes,  whose  case  he  was  now 
bringing  before  the  House,  are— that  is  to 
say,  were  dum  regna  manebant — a  fra- 
ternity of  crowned  heads,  each  having  a 
separate  and  independent  principality,  bat 
ruling  conjointly  and  federally  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Ameers  of  Sciode ; 
they  acquired  their  country  by  conquest, 
and  ruled  over  a  people  of  different  lan- 
guage and  religion  from  themselves ;  but 
if  that  was  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  as  he  per- 
ceived it  was  used  in  one  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Governor-general,  that  argument 
would  recoil  with  tenfold  force  upon  our- 
selves. Why,  what  were  the  English  in 
India?  If  they  allowed  this  to  weigh  a 
single  instant  on  their  minds  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  course  of  proceeding  against 
these  fallen  princes,  it  would  be  retorted 
with  tenfold  vigour  upon  ourselves*  The 
Ameers  had  been  recognised  as  the  gover- 
nors of  Scinde  by  several  successive  Vice- 
roys of  India,  who  endeavoured  to  insti- 
tute friendly  relations  with  the  Ameers, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  to  them  thai 
nothing  but  benefits  could  accrue  to  them 
from  an  extended  intercourse  with  the 
British  Empire.  From  1758  to  1809  the 
East  India  Company  passed  through  every 
variety  of  favour  and  disfavour,  of  suspi- 
cion and  fear,  of  confidence  and  jealousy ; 
but  at  last  in  1809  a  Treaty  was  made 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Ameers.  It  was  the  first  document  in 
the  blue  book|  and  contained  thb  pas- 
Mge. 

"  Art.  1.  There  shall  he  eUmal  friendship 
between  the  British  Oovemmeot  and  that  of 
Scinde.  Art.  2.  Enmity  shall  never  more 
appear  between  the  two  states." 

The  same  thing  was  declared  in  a  new 
treaty  in  1820,  by  which  the  relations  of 
the  former  treaty  were  expressed  in  still 
stronger  terms.  In  the  year  1832  the  re- 
lations between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  state  of  Khyrpore  were  greatly 
strengthened.  The  second  article  of  the 
treaty  set  forth  that  the  two  contracting 
parties  mutually  bind  themselves,  from 
generation  to  generation,  never  to  look 
with  the  eve  of  covetousness  on  the  poe* 
sessions  of  each  other.  The  same  article 
was  repeated  in  the  treaty  with  the  Ameers 
of  Hyderabad.  The  Ameera  asserted  that 
thev  bad  faithfully  observed  the  conditions 
and  spirit  of  the  treaty.  Those  who  es- 
pousea  the  cause  of  the  Ameers  said,  that 
the  British  Oovtroneat  hid  oospletdj 
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them  appoint  a  separate  Committee  (if 
neceiaarj)  for  every  grie? aoce.  There  were 
many  amongst  the  Members  of  the  other 
side  who  would  not  willingly  deprive  the 
poor  man  of  his  right.  He  regretted  to 
see  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln,  who 
be  knew,  would  not  withhold  from  any 
man  his  right — for  a  more  highly  hon- 
ourable man  thsn  the  gallant  colonel, 
was  not  in  that  House — and  he  would  say 
to  him,  ''do  unto  others  as  he  would  they 
should  do  unto  him.''  Let  him  suppose 
himself  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
would  he  not  try  to  slide  up  ?  Would  he 
not  try  to  better  his  condition.  Then  he 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  give  the  labouring 
roan,  who  was  the  strength  and  sinew  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  arlizan  that  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  He  regretted  only 
one  part  of  the  resolution — that  was  that 
which  declared  the  House  not  competent 
to  grant  the  supplies — but  in  all  the  other 
points  the  resolution  was  properly  ex- 
preMed  —  therefore,  though  disagreeing 
with  that  particular  paragraph,  yet  agree- 
ing with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Motion, 
he  should  support  his  hon.  Friend  if  he 
went  to  a  division. 

Colonel  Sibthorpe :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  that  he  regretted  to  see  him 
(Colonel  Sibthorpe)  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  He  had  sat  in  the  company  of  his 
koD.  Friends  around  him  for  many  years, 
and  he  hoped  he  should  remain  there  a 
great  many  years  more.  With  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  country,  it  had  been 
■aid  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that 
wages  had  been  lowered.  That  was  not 
the  case  in  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  had  letters  from  farmers 
in  that  county  informing  him,  that  the 
labourers  there  were  folly  employed,  and 
that  they  were  perfectly  content  with  every 
thing  but  the  movements  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League.  The  labourers  in  Lincoln 
were  receiving  12f.  a  week,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  much  as  15^.  a  week.  He  did 
not  concur  in  wishing  his  right  hon. 
Friends  out  of  the  administration;  he 
hoped  they  would  long  remain  there,  and, 
above  all,  that  they  would  keep  out  the 
liariy  opposite,  who  had,  during  ten 
years,  endeavoured  to  govern  the  country, 
but  with  so  much  success,  that  they  had  at 
length  been  driven  from  office  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  country,  with  that 
opprobrium  thev  deserved.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman  whom  he 
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characterized  as  a  most  honourable  and 
intelligent  individual,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  '*  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  position,  from  the  improved 
circumstances  of  the  country."  As  to  the 
Anti-Corn.law  I^eague  and  their  poison, 
he  would  only  say,  that  the  members  of 
that  body  went  round  the  country  like 
quack  doctors,  only  telling  how  many  they 
cured,  and  not  caring  how  many  they 
killed. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand 
part  of  the  question.  Ayes  130;  Noes 
t^2:  Majority  108. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Ackers,  J. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Allix,  J,  l\ 
Antrobus,  £. 
Ark  Wright,  G. 
Aslell,  W. 
Hailey,  J.  Jun. 
B^illie,  Col. 
Baird,  W. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baskerville,  T,  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Blakemore,  R, 
Borthwick,  i\ 
Botfield,  B. 
Broadlev,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckley,  £. 
BuUer,  £. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  0. 
elite,  Visct. 
Clive,  hoD.  R.  H. 
Colbome,  hon.  W.  N. 
Connolly,  Col. 
Coote,  Sir  C«  U. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  U. 
Cripps,  W. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Drummood,  II.  11. 
Egerlon,  W.  T. 
£liot.  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
M  2 


Gore,  M. 
Gore,W.  O. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T, 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Ilarcourt,  G.G. 
Hardioge,  ri.hn.Sir  H . 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Ilodgsoni  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Homtyy,  J. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Aid. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn^  £arl 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knatchbun,rt.hn.SirK 
Lawson,  A. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Liddell,hon.  H.T. 
Lindsay,  H.  U. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lvgoo,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie.  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
M*NeiU,  D. 
McTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Maule,  right  hon.  Fox 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Morgan,  O. 
Neville,  R. 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Oswald,  A, 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
F:iget,  r^rd  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
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Peel,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Pluroptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  VV.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
PuUford,  ii. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rashleigb,  W. 
llawdoD,  Col. 
Kepton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rots*  D.  R. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Scarlett,  hon.  K.  C. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 


Stuart,  H. 
SottoD,  hoD.  H.  M. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Treyor,  hon.  G.  R. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Tumor,  C. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Warburton,  U. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wyndharo,  Col.  C. 
Yorke,  II.  R. 
Youn^f,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring*  Ii. 


List 

Barnard,  E.  G. 
Blewitt,  H.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ellice,  £. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 


of  the  NoRS. 

Hindley,  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Leader,  J  T. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Scholeiield,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Wakley,T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T 

TELLERS . 

Crawford,  S. 
Williams,  W. 


Landlord  and  Tbnakt  Commis- 
sion, (Ireland).]  On  the  roain  ques- 
tion beinfs  again  put, 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  he  had  a  qnes* 
tlon  to  put  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  respecting  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  dommission.  It 
was  not  his  object  to  enter  into  any  re- 
marks upon  the  general  question  of  the 
subject  into  which  the  Commission  was 
constituted  to  inquire,  but  he  wished  to 
put  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  observing  that  the  House  hsd  been 
on  a  late  occasion  somewhat  startled  on 
hearing  the  right  hon.  Baronet  observe, 
that  the  Commission  was  entirely  com. 
posed  of  I  rish  landlords.  The  other  state- 
ments made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
were  gratifying.  The  means  which  he 
stated  had  been  submitted  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Commission  for  the  due  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object,  as  well  as  what  bad 
been  slated  with  reference  to  the  appoint, 
roentofa  secretary,  were  all  gratifying: 
but  he  did  believe  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Commission  could  accomplish  its 
object  if  it  consisted  merely  of  proprietors 
of  land  in  Ireland.  The  discussion  which 
had  lately  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 


appointment  of  gentlemen  on  the  railway 
committee,  who  were  either  railway  di- 
rectors or  proprietors,  had  shown  clearly, 
that  the  sense  of  the  House  war  against 
submitting  to  any  investigation  carried  on 
by  persons  themselves  interested  parties. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny, 
that  the  Gentlemen  constituting  the  Com- 
mission were  men  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, and  most  scrupulous  honour ;  he 
did  not  so  far  cast  any  reproach  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission ;  but  if 
the  investigation  was  to  accomplish  its 
object,  and  if  it  was  to  satisfy  the  public, 
and  particularly  the  aggrieved  party,  it 
should  consist  of  tenants  as  well  as  land, 
lords;  and  he  was  sure,  that  in  this 
House,  where  there  were  so  many  farmers' 
friends,  if  the  matter  was  put  to  the  vote, 
the  landlords  would  not  vote  against  add- 
ing tenants  to  the  Commission.  The  com- 
plaint was,  that  the  grievances  were  in- 
flicted by  the  landlords-^here  were  very 
few  complaints  against  the  tenants.  Now, 
if  it  was  true,  that  the  landlords  were  the 
aggressors,  he  would  ask,  if  it  appeared 
sound  in  principle  that  they  should  select 
from  that  class  those  who  were  to  consti- 
tute the  Commission  ?  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  proper  to  adopt  such  a 
method,  and  he  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  would  have  no  objection 
to  introduce  the  names  of  some  tenants 
into  the  Commission.  An  Irish  Member 
had  remarked  to  him  that  he  did  not 
know  any  tenants  who  were  competent  to 
aid  in  the  inquiry.  If  this  were  troe,  it 
was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  fact. 
For  himself,  he  could  not  believe  the 
statement ;  but  if  it  were  actually  correct 
there  would,  he  thought,  be  no  diflBculty 
in  finding  plenty  of  tenants  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  aki 
in  the  investigation.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that  it  was  the  tenant  who  was  the  perse- 
cuted party — the  oppressed  individual — 
he  who  eipended  labour  and  skill  and 
anxiety — it  was  upon  him  that  the  burden 
chiefly  fell,  and  the  publie  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  investigations  of  the 
Commission  as  now  constituted.  He  trust- 
ed, that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  his  proposal. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  there  was  one  of 
the  proposals  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  which 
he  certainly  could  not  adopt — that  of 
placing  English  tenantry  in  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Commissbn  for  Ireland.  If  he 
entertained  such  a  proposal  be  Miiiat  as- 
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sooi«  that  he  could  find  no  occupying 
tenaots  in  Ireland  capable  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  inquiry.     Now,  if  he  had  taken 
that  course,  he  could  anticipate  the  obser- 
vations which  would  have  been  made  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Qofernment — the 
charges  which  would  ha?e  been  levelled 
against  them  of  an  intention  to  insult  Ire- 
land.    He  certainly  did  not  agree  with 
the  Irish  Member  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Member;  but  he  very  much  doubted  whe- 
ther, by  selecting  Irish  tenants  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  they  would  be 
adding  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  great 
body  of  small  tenure  holders  of  the  coun- 
try.     The  question  was,  of  whom   the 
Commission  was  composed,  and  what  was 
the  disposition  which  they  had   shown? 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  there  were  not 
some  names  on  the  Commission  of  gentle- 
men who  were  the  greatest  ornaments  to 
the  peculiar  classes  to  which  they  be- 
longed.   The  first  person  he  applied  to  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission  was  Mr. 
More  OTerrall.     Now,  why  did  he  select 
that  hon.  Gentleman  ?     Not  on  account 
of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
on  account  of  the  sympathy  which  he  had 
so  often  manifested  with  the  occupying 
tenantry.    To  show  how  little  they  had 
been  disposed  to  mix  up  with  the  subject, 
the  question  of  religious  differences,  he 
bad  idso  applied  to  Sir  Patrick  Bellew  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission.    He 
wislied  to  make  the  House  aware  of  the 
animus  of  Government  in  appointing  the 
Commission,  for  upon  the  character  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  it,  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ma- 
naging their  estates,  on  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  by,  and  the  sym- 
pathy  which  they    had    shown    to    the 
occupying  tenants,    would    depend    the 
claims  to  public  confidence  of  the  Com- 
mission,   and    not    upon  the  particular 
classes  from  which  the  gentlemen  compos- 
ing it  were  taken.    The  commissioners  had 
addressed    themselves   to    the  Poor-law 
guardians  in  every  union  throughout  Ire- 
land.   These  guardians  were  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  tenants,  and  the  Commis- 
akm  would  be  disposed  to  listen  fully  and 
attentively  to  their  evidence.    The  Com- 
misswn  had  met  with  a  cordial  response 
from  these  guardians,  and,  therefore,  the 
oocopying  tenanU  of  all  classes  would 
have  fall  opportunity  of  stating  their  cases 
to  the  Commission,  while  the  charscter  of 
the  gentltmen  composing  it  was  a  sufficient 


guarantee  that  their  representations  would 
be  in  every  respect  attended  to.  The 
Commission  had  to  present  to  the  House  a 
report,  and  also  the  evidence  upon  which 
that  report  would  be  founded.  They  had 
shown  the  most  anxious  desire  to  make 
both  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  If  he 
thought  it  would  add  to  public  confidence 
in  the  Commission,  he  would  willingly 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, but  he  did  oot  believe  that  such 
would  be  the  case  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
public  in  general  would  not  be  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  action  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  wished  to  state, 
without  casting  any  imputation  upon  the 
Commission,  that  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing in  Ireland  of  dissatisfaction  that  the 
Commission  was  wholly  composed  of 
landlords.  People  would  have  greater 
confidence  in  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission, if  some  other  persons  than 
landlords  were  members  of  it.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Commission  was  to  inquire  into 
how  the  interests  of  holders  of  small 
tenures  could  be  best  secured.  Now,  the 
larger  tenant  was  competent  to  take  care 
of  himself;  and  he  felt  bound  to  say  that 
there  was  no  description  of  persons  by 
whom  the  smaller  tenants  were  more  op- 
pressed than  by  large  holders  or  middle 
men.  Although  he  was  not  disposed  to 
acquit  the  landlord  of  all  blame,  by  that 
class  of  middle  men  were  the  small  tenants 
most  oppressed ;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  any  protection  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  small  farmers,  to  place  middle  men  or 
large  holders  upon  the  Commission ;  but 
he  did  contend  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  there  should  be  one  or  two  men  of 
high  character,  who  were  neither  landlords 
or  tenants,  but  who,  without  being  either, 
would  take  an  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tion, and  suggest  such  a  course  of  inquiry 
as  might  be  most  advantageous  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  objects  of  the  inquiry. 

DiSTURBANCBS   AT  RoSKBEN.^      Mr.  F, 

Maule  regretted,  that  he  should  delay  the 
House  going  into  committee  of  Supply,  but 
as  this  was  an  occasion  on  which  he  might 
constitutionally  bring  under  notice  what 
he  considered  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  he  would  take  leave  to  ask  the 
Lord-Advocate  a  question  as  to  an  unfortu- 
nate dispute  which  had  recently  occurred  in 
Scotland  arising  out  of  the  unhappy  divi- 
sions at  present  existing  in  the  Church.  A 
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riot  liad  occurred  some  short  time  back  in 
a  parish  called  lloskeen.     Two  individuals 
were  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities,  but 
made  their  escape ;  some  said,  they  were 
rescued,  others  that  they  escaped  through 
the  culpable  negligence  of  the  officers.    It 
vras  necessary  to  take  steps  to  re- capture 
them,  and  the  authorities  of   the  place, 
acting,  as  he  supposed,  under  some  appre- 
hension of  a  riot,  in  consequence  of  those 
which  had  taken  place  elsewhere,  provided, 
in  addition  to  the  civil  and  excise  service, 
a  military  guard.     They  arrived  at  Roskccn 
on   the  3ni  of  October,  the  deforcement 
having  taken  place  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  civil  authorities,  aided  by 
the  Excise,  arrested  six  individuals  accused 
of  aiding  in  the  escape  of  the  two  men 
iirst    apprehended.      He    was    informed, 
but    he  trusted  the  account    was   exag- 
gerated,  that  ilune  six  individuals  were 
taken  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,   whilst  in  their  beds,  and  were 
carried  to  a  place   appropriated    as    the 
guard-house  for  the  local  residence  of  the 
soldiery.     That  place  was  intended  origi- 
nally for  a  bank  safe.     It  contained  an 
outer  room  with  a  barred  window,  and 
an  inner  room  with  a  window  similarly 
defended.     One  might  have  thought^  that 
the  military  being  in  the  outer  room^  the 
prisoners  might  have  been  put  in  the  inner 
room  ;  but  it  was  stated  publicly,  and  he 
had  not  seen  it  contradicted,  that  the  petty 
authorities — and  he  said  petty  authorities, 
because  he  meant  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  them  and  the  higher  authorities 
^not  content  with  trying  to  keep   the 
prisoners    in  the  inner  room,  put  them 
into     the     bank    safe,    the     dimensions 
of    which  were  nine   feet  eleven  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  three  feet  nine 
inches  in   breadth,   and  six    feet    eleven 
inches  in  height,  built  particularly  for  the 
exclusion  of  air,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  bank  books  from  lire.     Such  was  the 
place  into  which  the  civil  authorities  put 
six  individuals — five  men  and  a  boy ;  and 
liu  was  told,  that  they  confined  them  there 
from  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  nine 
o'clock  the  same  evening  —  seven  hours, 
with   this  cxoeiHion,  that  one  individual 
was  taken  to  ill  about  an  hour  after  his 
confinement,   that  he  absolutely  vomited 
blood,  and  the  cries  of  the  others  drawing 
the  attention  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
prisoners,  they  opened  the  door,  and  took 
out  that  individual,  but  they  re-closed  it 
on  the  rest,  who  were  kept  there  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  momingy  when  the  Lord- 


lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  bad  acted 
throughout  all  those  unfortunate  disturb- 
ances with  great  humanity  and  firmness, 
for  which  all  were  ready  to  give  him  credit, 
arrived  at  the  spot,  and  gave  the  prisoners 
air.  He  was  further  informed,  that  of  those 
individuals  who  had  so  suffered,  one  upon 
examination  before  a  magbtrate  was  imme- 
diately dismissed  as  entirely  guiltless  of  ail 
crime,  and  that  the  other  five  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  to  take  their  trials :  that 
they  had  been  admitted  to  bail,  but  up  to 
that  moment,  in  February,  this  having  hap- 
pened early  in  October,  they  were  untried, 
their  innocence  not  proved,  nor  had  the  au- 
thorities who  administered  justice  in  Scot- 
land substantiated  their  guilt.  Whether 
they  were  guilty  or  innocent  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  conseouence  now;  but  he 
wished  the  learned  Lord-Advocate  to  state 
to  the  House,  whether  the  facta  were  as 
he  had  represented  them;  and  if  they 
were,  or  if  they  bore  even  a  semblance 
to  them,  then,  whether  he  had  taken  any 
measures  to  punish  those  who  could  be 
guilty  of  so  ^reat  a  crime — for  a  crime  he 
would  term  it,  under  the  doak  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  putting  persons 
merely  taken  up  unconvicted,  and,  ther»> 
fore,  bound  to  be  held  innocent,  into  such 
a  phice  as  that  he  had  described,  the  hor- 
rors of  which  he  woukl  answer  for  it,  were 
as  bad  as  those  of  the  black-bole  of  Cal- 
cutta. He  wished  to  know  further,  whe- 
ther any  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring 
those  five  individuals,  who  were  at  present 
on  bail,  to  trial ;  so  that  they  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  either  making  out  their 
innocence,  or,  if  guilty,  of  n2dng  amne 
atonement  to  the  laws  they  had  tran^ 
gressed. 

The  Ixtrd^  Advocate  had  aioerteincd  that 
five  of  the  individuals  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  confined  in  an 
apartment  of  very  small  sise  for  a  period 
nearly,  but  not  exactly,  as  long  as  that 
mentioned  by  him.  On  the  morning  4in 
which  they  were  arrerted,  they  were  taken 
to  the  guard»house,  and  the  persons  who 
had  the  custody  of  them,  having  been 
informed  that  there  was  danger  of  aa 
attempt  to  rescue,  and  a  rescue  having 
been  effected  a  few  days  nrcvioualy,  they 
put  the  prisoners  in  the  place  in  question, 
rather  than  in  a  room  not  sufficiently  se- 
cured. That  was  done  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  liberated  between  eight  and 
nine ;  but  the  door  was  frequently  opened 
during  the  morning,  and  when  any  <»  the 
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pruonen  wanted  anything,  they  called  for 
it,  and  whatever  they  required  was  given 
to  them.    He  stated  that,  upon  the  in- 
formation of  some  of  the  prifloners  them-  ^ 
selves,  given  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion.   They  did  not  then  complain  of  want 
of  air,  or  (^  the  closeness  of  the  cell.     It , 
was  not  until  some  time  towards  the  middle 
of  January  that  any  complaint  had  heen 
made,  or  that  any  information  had  reached 
him  on  the  subject.    The  respected  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  was  on  the  spot. 
The  -sheriff  of  the  county,  who  also  had 
conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  pro-  | 
priety  throughout  all  the  prom^ings,  and  | 
the    sheriff  substitute,  were  likewise  in  ' 
the  village  at  the  time.      The  prisoners  I 
were   brought  before  the  sheriff  in  the  i 
course  of  the  day  for  examination ;    but, ' 
neither  to  him,  nor  to  any  authority,  in  so 
far  as  he  (the  Lord- Advocate)  was  aware, 
did  they  make  any  complaint,  either  then 
or  at  any  subsequent  period,     ilc   only 
learned  the  circumstances  accidentally,  by 
having  his  attention  directed  to  a  state- 
ment published  in  an  Edinburgh  news- 
paper, on  the  eve  of  certain  trials  there,  con- 
nected with  the  proceedings  in  Ross-shire, 
and  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  called  to 
it,  he  made  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
through  the  sheriff  of  the  county.    It  was 
only  within  the  last  few  days  that  he  had 
received  a  report  of  that  inquiry.     He  was 
not  able,  therefore,  to  state,  that  he  had 
ooodusively  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
oonrse  he  should  adopt  with  respect  to  the 
persons  who  had  charge  of  those  prisoners. 
That  the  place  in  which  it  was  considered 
neeeaary  to  confine  the  prisoners  was  so 
small,  was  much  to  be  r^retted ;  but  as 
far  as  he  had  looked  into  and  considered 
the  report  he  could  not  find  that  there  was 
any  intention  to  oppress  them,  or  to  treat 
them  with  harshness  or  unnecessary  seve- 
rity—4Uid  he  did  not  see  any  grounds  for 
taking  proceedings  against  those  who  were 
in  charge  of  them.     With  regard  to  the 
poeeedings  against  the  persons  concerned 
m  the  leoent  violations  of  the  law  in  Ross- 
shire,  he  had  to  state,  that  having  brought 
to  trial  in  Edinburgh  some  persons  who 
were  oonaidered  most  culpable*  and  having 
obtained  convictions  against  some  of  those 
who   had  committed  the  greatest  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  he  thought  he  should  be 
justified  in  dealing  with  the  others  in  a 
milder  manner,  and  he  resolved,  therefore, 
that  soch  as  were  put  upon  their  trial  should 
Bot  be  nut  to  greater  expense  or  inoonve* 
nienoe  toan  was  necessary  in  their  defence. 
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and  that  instead  of  being  tried  in  the  su- 
perior court  they  should  be  tried  in  one 
where  the  expense  would  be  less,  and  the 
punishment  consequent  on  conviction  would 
probably  be  more  lenient.  He  was  still  in 
hope,  that  in  regard  to  many,  no  prosecu- 
tions would  be  necessary. 

The  Civil  List.]  Mr.  Blewitt  said, 
he  wished  to  correct  an  unfair  statement 
which  bad  been  made  out  of  doors,  as 
to  the  question  he  had  put  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  respecting  a  deficiency  in 
the  Civil  List.  It  had  been  stated  in 
one  of  the  morning  journals  that  it  was 
an  unfair  intrusion  upon  the  Queen's 
private  affairs.  It  had  been  stated  as  if 
he  had  believed  the  report,  and  bad  meant 
to  prejudice  Her  Majesty  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  He  most  conscientiously 
declared,  as  a  most  loyal  subject  of  HeV 
Majesty,  that  that  was  not  his  feeling. 
There  was  not  a  Member  of  that  House 
who  was  not  aware  of  such  a  rumour  being 
in  circulation,  and  some  might  have  be- 
lieved it.  Now,  if  he  had  been  the  humble 
instrument  of  putting  an  end  to  that  re- 
port and  of  restoring  Her  Majesty  to  that 
popularity — [The  rest  of  the  sentence 
was  drowned  in  the  laughter  of  //le 
House.']  He  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  bringing  Her  Majesty  into  dis- 
credit in  any  way,  and  when  such  unfair 
observations  were  made  out  of  doors,  he 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  an  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  them. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee 
proformd.  Resumed  and  adjourned  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock. 

HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday^  February  7,  1844. 

MtinrrBfl.1  Psririoirt  Pm^xmtko.  By  Mr.  A.  S.  0'Brieii« 
fhmi  Doddiogston.  ^ftinit  Repeal  of  Corn-lawi.— By 
Mr.  v.  SmiUi,  from  NortluaDptoo,  end  Stoney  Stntfoid. 
rapectiog  Window  Tax  on  Lioenwd  VictuAlkn.— From 
Couptr  AAgut,  for  Withholding  Uie  SuppUo. 

Education.]  Mr.  fVyse,  before  the 
House  proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the  Day, 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  a 
question,  of  which  he  had  given  him  notice 
yesterday.  The  right  boo.  Baronet  having, 
in  the  present  and  preceding  Sessions,  ad- 
mitted that  there  unhappily  existed  much 
immorality  and  much  crime,  arising  from 
gross  ignorance  in  this  country ;  that  this 
igaonmee  could  ooly  be  eradicated  by  aa 
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effective  system  ofedacation;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Government  to  see  that 
such  education  was  provided ;  but  having 
yesterday  declared,  on  introducing  the 
Factory  Bill,  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  introduce  any  other  educational  clauses 
in  the  proposed  measure  but  what  were 
necessary  to  confirm  the  existing  law,  nor 
any  separate  measure  for  general  educa- 
tion, he  begged  to  ask  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
under  such  circumstances,  by  increased 
pecuniary  grants,  or  new  regulations,  to 
give  greater  efficiency  and  extension  to 
the  operations  of  the  present  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  ? 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  he  was 
now  prepared  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  grant  voted  in  the 
estimates  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  no  decision  had 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Government. 
As  for  new  orders  or  regulations  by  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  greater  extension  or 
efficiency  to  their  operations,  he  was  en- 
abled to  state  that  some  fresh  orders  in 
council  had  been  adopted,  which  he  should 
be  happy  to  lay  on  the  Table  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  it,  and  would  move 
for  their  production — Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  five 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday  f  February  8,  1844. 

MiNUTBS.]    Bills.    PubUc,'-2*-  Gaining  Actions  Discon- 
tinuance ;  Teachers  of  Schook  (Ireland). 
PrivaU.i—1*-   Sang's  Naturalization. 

Penalties  por  Gaming.)  Lord 
Brougham,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  moved  their  Lordships  to  give 
a  second  reading  to  "  A  Bill  to  discon- 
tinue certain  Actions  under  the  provisions 
of  several  statutes  for  the  prevention  of 
excessive  Gaming,  and  to  prevent  for  the 
future  the  bringing  of  such  Actions." 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  stated,  that 
the  Bill  came  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  their  Lordships 
on  his  noble  Friend's  motion.  It  had  been 
rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  a 
number  of  qui  tarn  actions  which  had 
been  brought  by  certain  parties,  out  of 
spite,  because  they  had  been  excluded 
from  associating  with  the  respectable  gen- 
i^eaen  who  bad  formed  tbemselfes  into 


clubs,  where  arrangements  were  made  for 
carrying  on  horse-races.  The  Legislature 
had  passed  several  acts  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  gambling,  with  reference  to 
certain  games  therein  enumerated;  and 
the  judges  had  held  that  the  provisions  of 
those  acts  extended  to  horse-racing,  al- 
though it  was  not  specifically  mentioned. 
By  those  acts  it  was  provided  that  ^t  tarn 
actions  might  be  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  penalties  against  those  by  whom  they 
were  infringed.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
state  of  this  law,  a  number  of  actions  had, 
some  time  since,  been  entered,  by  disre- 
putable individuals,  who  were  not  them- 
selves actuated  by  any  hatred  of  gaming— 
who  were,  in  fact,  confirmed  gamblers 
themselves — but  whose  sole  and  only  object 
was  to  extort  money  by  the  agency  of  the 
law.  And  against  whom  were  those  ac- 
tions directed  ?  Against  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  the  most  respectable  character 
in  this  country.  Those  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  encouraged  the  breeding  of 
horses,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  system,  en- 
couraged horse-races.  Many  of  them 
never  betted  at  all.  The  persons  who 
brought  these  actions  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description.  They  were  themselves 
inveterate  gamblers,  but,  in  betting  with 
them,  there  was  no  reciprocity ;  for  they 
always  received  when  they  won,  but  re- 
fused to  pay  when  they  lost.  Steps  had 
been  taken  to  exclude  such  characters 
from  Doncaster,  Goodwood,  which  was 
was  one  of  the  best  conducted,  and  most 
celebrated  courses  in  the  kingdom — and 
other  race-grounds.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  individuals  thus  properly 
treated,  out  of  mere  spite,  commenced 
these  actions.  He  understood  that  up- 
wards of  thirty  writs  had  been  issued,  in- 
volving penalties  amounting  to  nearly 
half  a  million  of  money.  A  noble  Friend 
of  his  was  sued  for  68,000/.,  another  noble 
Lord,  also  a  friend  of  his,  for  102,000/., 
and  an  hon.  Gentleman,  a  county  Mem- 
ber, with  whom  he  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted,  for  120,000/.  The 
present  Bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  these  proceedings.  As 
regarded  horse-racing  itself,  it  had  been 
viewed  by  the  law  as  a  great  benefit  to  the 
country,  by  encouraging  the  breed  of 
horses,  and  royal  plates  bad  been  given 
by  the  Sovereigns  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries  with  that  view.  The  breed  of 
horses  in  this  country^  it  was  admitted, 
wai  the  beat  in  Europe.  His  noble  Friend 
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(Ihc  Duke  of  RicbmoDd),  who  was  so 
great  a  patron  of  the  turf,  never  betted 
himself.  No  man  was  more  opposed  than 
himself  to  gambling,  and,  as  the  laws 
relating  to  gaming  were  now  under  the 
consideration  of  a  committee,  he  did  hope 
and  trust  that  that  committee  would  re- 
commend an  efficient  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject— neither  too  lax,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  too  strict,  on  the  other.  It  was  in- 
tended by  this  Bill  to  enable  parties  to 
make  application  before  a  judge  at  cham- 
bers for  a  ttet  procetius  on  payment  of 
costs  out  of  pocket  to  the  parties  suing ; 
and  it  was  his  intention,  on  the  third 
reading,  to  introduce  a  clause  to  suspend 
all  future  actions  for  three  or  four  months, 
until  the  committee  had  made  their  report 
and  a  general  measure  was  introduced  on 
the  subject.  If  this  were  not  done,  the 
moment  the  present  writs  were  ended,  new 
actions  would  be  commenced. 

Lord  Campbell  expressed  his  approba« 
lion  of  the  Bill,  which  went  to  put  an  end 
to  actions,  which,  he  was  assured^  were 
commenced  either  for  purposes  ofextor- 
lion,  or  to  avenge  themselves  for  some 
supposed  wrong.  The  construction  given 
lo  the  law,  by  the  judges,  was,  although 
censured  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
in  his  opinion,  perfectly  correct.  The  Act 
against  gambling,  after  mentioning  certain 
games,  contained  the  words  '*  or  any 
other  game  or  games  whatever.'*  Now, 
hofse-racing  was  a  game,  chariot-racing 
was  a  game — it  was  one  of  the  ancient 
Olympic  p^mes.  He  admitted  that  the 
common  mformer  was  a  pestilent  cha- 
racter; but  the  law  had  always  given 
Ihem  the  penalty  on  conviction,  together 
with  the  costs  of  action «  To  deprive  them 
now  of  what  the  Legislature  had  always 
awarded  them — the  Legislature  by  their 
acts  having  called  them  into  existence^ 
would  be  unadvisable. 

The  Bishop  of  London  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  proposed 
the  second  reading,  had  removed  some 
of  the  doubts  which  he  entertained  re. 
specting  it.  He  apprehended  that  the 
third  clause  would  only  extend  to  such 
a  time  as  was  required  to  enable  the 
House  to  give  a  due  consideration  to 
the  subject.  [Lord  Brougham.  —  No- 
thing more.]  He  was  unfriendly  to 
the  emplovment  of  common  informers, 
if  it  could  be  avoided.  It  was  similar,  in 
priocipley  to  admitting  the  parikeps  cru 


minis  to  give  evidence  against  his  confede- 
rates. The  whole  proceeding  in  this  case 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  wholly  unob- 
jectionable. It  partook  of  the  nature  of 
modifying  the  existing  laws  on  behalf  of 
the  rich,  at  the  expeoce  of  the  poor.  If 
debts  and  responsibilities  were  incurred 
by  poor  persons  which  they  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay,  the  Legislature  would 
not  interfere  to  relieve  them  from  their 
liabilities.  Unless  they  made  the  general 
law  stringent  against  gaming,  he  thought 
the  present  Bill  might  be  considered  as 
rather  favourable  to  it  then  otherwise.  He 
could  not  approve  of  any  measure  that 
tended  to  encourage  betting,  especially 
among  the  poor.  They  might  easier  leave 
the  rich  to  take  care  of  their  own  property, 
but  they  ought  to  interfere  to  protect  the 
poor :  the  beer  houses  which  had  been  of 
late  years  opened,  had  led  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  betting  among  the  poor»  and  any 
thing  which  further  encouraged  it,  would 
be  productive  of  renewed  evil* 

Lord  Brougham  agreed,  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  even  the  appearance  of  fa- 
vouring the  rich,  though  gambling  had 
much  more  fatal  consequences,  and  was 
far  more  injurious  to  morals  among  the 
inferior  classes  than  among  the  superior 
classes.  There  was  also  an  evil  in  putting 
the  law  in  force  by  means  of  a  common 
informer.  It  was  a  great  anomaly,  but 
the  law  having  trusted  to  the  popularii 
actio^  and  confided  to  common  informers 
the  working  of  different  acts,  he  thought  it 
ought  not  now  to  deprive  these  men  of  their 
costs  out  of  pocket,  and  the  penalty  also. 
But  were  they  to  go  on  for  ever  on  this 
most  barbarous  system,  with  no  one  to 
watch  over  and  enforce  the  laws,  no  public 
prosecutor,  the  enforcing  of  acts  being 
given  either  to  the  worst  possible  charac- 
ters, or  to  the  offended  and  aggrieved 
parties  ?  Why  was  there  not  in  ^gland 
a  public  prosecutor — their  brethren  in 
Scotland  had  such  an  officer.  If  the 
party  accused  were  rich,  he  might,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  a  public  pro- 
secutor, bu^  off  the  evidence  and  thus 
escape  punishment.  This  could  not  be 
done  if  a  public  prosecutor  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  business.  At  present 
such  a  thing  as  buying  off  a  prosecutor 
might  easily  happen.  He  knew  of  a  case 
where  a  man  was  committed  for  forgery 
for  5,000L,  his  friends  were  rich,  and 
bought  off  the  prosecutor,  who  on  the  trial 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  maa  escaped 
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punbhment,  forgery  beiog  at  that  timei 
a  capital  crime.     Had  there  been  a  public  | 
prosecutor  this  could  not  have  happened. 
He  would  not  abolish  the  grand  jury,  he 
would  give  the  defendant  the  benefit  of 
that  tribunal,  but  if  there  were  a  public  pro- 
secutor, who  was  a  really  responsible  per- 
80D»  the  mischief  would  be  stopped.    He 
bad  seen  grand  juries  commit  the  most 
atrocious  injustice  from  party  and  secta- 
rian motives.    He  once  saw  a  most  re- 
spectable person,  worth  20,000/.  a  year, 
stand  in  the  dock  to  take  his  trial  for 
murder,  because  he  happened  to  be  of  a 
sect  not  very  palatable  to  the  grand  jury. 
The  murder  consisted  in  this — not  that 
he,  but  that  his  bailiff  had  neglected  to 
place  a  lamp  over  a  rope  across  a  road 
which  was  undergoing  repair,  by  which 
neglect  an  old  woman  had  unfortunately 
lost  her  life.     He  should  never  forget  the 
indignation  of  the  Chief  Baron   Wood. 
He  sent  for  the  grand  jury;  they  were 
gone — he  declar^   that  the   charge  of 
murder  was  scandalous,  and  the  party 
was  of  course  acquitted.     A  public  prose- 
cutor would  not  have  dared  to  forward 
sncb  a  charge.    This  was  an  instance  of 
the  system  that  he  deprecated,  of  com- 
mitting  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  the  ir- 
responsible conduct  of  private  individuals. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  felt  it  a  painful 
duty   to  express  sentiments  at  variance, 
not  only  with  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  but  with  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  committee.     He  would  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  law  which  gave  the  penalties  to  in- 
formers, but  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
law  of  the  land  had  given  vested  interests 
to  pertions  who  should  inform,  and  it  should 
not  be  without  the  gravest  reason,  that  the 
Legislature  ought  to  consent  to  deprive 
them  of  the  penalty.    The  statute  invited 
informers  by  name.  He  would  not  discuss 
the  question,  whether  horse-racing  was  a 
thing,  which  per  se,  he  would  rejoice  to 
see  continued,  but  when  he  recollected  the 
horrors  and  tremendous  evils  which  did  at- 
tend, and  which  must  necessarily  attend, 
horse-races  in  the  present  state  of  society 
in  England,  he  hoped  it  would  be  long  be- 
fore it  was  sanctioned,  and  before  the  Leg- 
islature should  throw  over  it  the  mantle 
of  its  protection.    The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  said,  that  these  actions  were  brought 
to  spite  the  noble  Duke  for  bis  excellent 
arrangements  and  conduct.    The  character 
«f  the  DoUe  Duke,  in  all  parts  of  his  in* 
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tercourse  with  his  people,  as  far  as  he  had 
ever  heard,  was  most  honourable,  and  this 
was  not  the  least  honourable  portion  of  it ; 
Again,  it  was  said,  that  the  noble  Dufke  in 
bringing  in  this  bill  was  not  actuated  by 
any  personal  feeling,  for  he  himself  did  not 
bet  at  all.     Why,  this  proved  that  betting 
was  not  necessary  to  the  manly  sport  of 
horse-racing.    The  noble  Duke    enjoyed 
it  without   the  additional  excitement  of 
betting.     How  then  could  Parliament  be 
called  upon  to  protect  betting  as  being 
necessary  to  this  manly  sport,  as  the  biU 
calls  it.     It  had  been  said,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Sovereigns  of  this  country, 
for  two  centuries  had  contributed  to  the 
sport  of  horse-racing  by  granting  King  and 
Queen's  plates ;  but  let  them  bear  in  mind, 
that  though  Charles  2nd  had  shown  a  great 
disposition  to  encourage  the  manly  exercise 
of  norse-racing,  and  had  first  given  plates ; 
that  in  this  very  reign  a  statute  was  passed, 
to  put  down  horse-radng  ? — no ;  to  prevent 
betting  ? — no ;  but  to  prevent  excessive  bet- 
ting.    If  the  loss  did  not,  under  one  act, 
exceed  lOOL  and  under  the  other,  lOZ.,  the 
informer  could  not  bring  an  action.     It 
was  only  excessive  gambling  that  the  law 
restrained.     What  was  the  great  plea  for 
this  bill?     That  this  was  an  outrageous 
case,   that   in  these  cases,   the   penalties 
sought     to    be    recovered    amounted    to 
500,0002.,    and,    that    three    individuals 
were  charged    to  such  an  amount,  that 
the  penalties  nearly  reached  the  sum  of 
300,000/.     Now  he  would  ask  the  most 
ardent  pursuer  of   horse- racing  in  their 
Lordships'   House,  whether  this  was  not 
excessive  gaming  ?     The  loss  of  120,000/. 
was  made  the  ground  for  setting  aside  a 
statute,  the  very  object  of  which  was  to 
check  excessive  betting.    A  common  in- 
former did  not  set  himself  up  as  a  censor 
morum,  he  meant  to  pocket  by  his  informa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  because  the  Legislature 
believed  there  were  men  base  enough  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  vices  of  others  to 
enrich  themselves,  that  it  gave  the  power 
to  them  to  enforce  the  law.     If  they  choso 
to  say,  that  all  common  informers  were 
bad,  let  them  say  it ;  but  they  should  re- 
collect, that   the  law  gave  the  right  of 
action  to  those  persons ;   and  this,  in  his 
opinion,   was  a  strong  reason  why  they 
should  hesitate  in  passing  this  bill  to  the 
full  extent.    It  was  said,  that  this  was  not 
the  first  case  in  which  such  bills  had  been 
passed.     They  recollected,  that   penalties 
incurred  by  non-resident  clergymen  had 
been  stopped  from  ejection.     A  person 
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who  had  been  empbyed  by  aeveral  buhopg^ 
availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  of 
koowledEef  to  lay  informations  against 
several  dergymeut  who  being  resident  in 
one  livings  were  not  resident  at  other 
livings  in  their  possession.  Persons  resi- 
dent in  one  living,  and  non-resident  in 
another,  were  bound  by  statute,  to  deliver 
in  a  positive  specification  of  the  ground  of 
exemption  within  six  weeks  of  the  year 
commencing  and  the  clergyman  had  omit- 
ted to  send  in  the  specification.  The  par- 
ties were  not  non-resident,  and  had  not 
committed  any  offence  against  the  spirit  of 
the  act.  Therefore  the  Legislature  gave 
them  relief  from  the  action  that  was  brought 
against  them,  because  they  had  not  offended 
against  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  was  to 
prevent  non-residence  ;  and  the  relief  given 
to  them  was  coupled  with  the  conmtion 
that  eadi  should  be  allowed  a  certain  time 
to  put  up  a  notification  of  his  cause  of  ab- 
sence, and  that  if  such  notification  were 
not  well  founded,  Uien  that  the  actions 
should  proceed.  Thus  the  Legiskture,  in 
1814,  in  that  case  which  was  known  as 
**  Wright's  case,**  stepped  in  to  protect  the 
clergy,  and  uphold  the  real  object  of  the 
law.  It  did  not  support  the  principle  of 
non-readenee.  That  was  a  precedent  for 
their  Lordships  to  follow,  and  it  was  for 
their  Lordships  to  consider  whether  the 
parties  who  came  for  relief  in  the  present 
case,  had  offended  or  not  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  which  it  was  now  sought 
to  repeal  The  precedent  of  1814,  in 
Wrist's  cas^  was  well  considered  and  in 
that  case,  the  Legislature  did  take  care  to 
protect  the  principle  and  policy  of  the  law. 
The  object  of  the  law  now  proposed  to  be 
set  aside,  was  to  prevent  excessive  gaming  ? 
He  would  not  argne  the  question  further. 
Were  the  parties  who  now  prayed  for 
relief  within  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the 
statute  for  preventing  excessive  gaming? 
He  had  intended  dividing  against  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill,  but  when  he  was 
told  of  the  high  authority  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  and  that  proba- 
bly he  would  be  without  support,  except 
from  his  right  reverend  Friends  near  him, 
be  would  only  say  **  not  content" 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  in  these 
actions  all  the  bets  that  a  man  might 
have  made  on  either  side  on  any  occuion 
were  collected  together,  and  this  was 
what  ^ve  rise  to  the  large  amount  of 
penalties  which  were  sued  for  against 
fioglc  individuals. 


.Lord  Campbell  believed  no  action  of 
this  kind  bad  been  brought  on  this  statute 
for  fifty  years.  According  to  the  law  of 
some  countries,  as  of  Scotland  for  ex- 
ample, this  desuetude  of  the  law  would 
be  tantamount  to  its  repeal.  In  thiscoun- 
try,  however,  it  could  be  revived  for  vexa- 
tious and  oppressive  purposes.  When 
the  object  was  to  put  the  law  in  force  for 
such  purposes,  and  not  to  carry  out  the 
just  intenU  of  the  law,  he  thought  the 
Legislature  ought  to  interpose  to  stop 
those  actions.  He  contended  that  the 
Legislature,  having  only  given  the  power 
of  recovering  these  penalties  by  an  aetioa 
of  debt,  could  not  be  said  to  have  con- 
tracted with  these  common  informers,  or 
conferred  upon  them  any  right  such  as 
they  would  have  had  if  goods  had  been 
sold  or  money  lent,  or  any  such  species 
of  contract  entered  into. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  for  this  argument  of  the 
vested  interests  of  the  informers.  The 
noble  and  learuad  Lord  had  used  it  when 
an  advocate  at  the  Bar  of  their  Lordships' 
House  in  ••  Wright's  case,*'  and  it  had 
been  taken  up  by  a  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Radnor),  and  by  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Laoadowoe), 
and  by  others  of  their  Lordships,  and  by 
Mr.  Wynn  in  the  other  House. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  8, 1844. 

Mivtrrsi.]  Pannoirt  Pkiuwtso.  Fr»i  Dean  aad 
Chairter  oT  ChldiMtar.  agnimt  Union  of  Sm  of  St 
Anph  and  Bugor.— By  Mr.  T.  Dmeomte^  Aom  St. 
OUatVia.ttMsFlddt,  and  St.  OwriafW.  BloonMbitry.  !•. 
ipecdnc  McdopoUUa  InproffmcBlk— By  Ow  mat,  mi 
Mr.  Wallaoe.  from  ShaftMbury,  PioUaGkiliaws,  and  Paia- 
ley,  for  Stopping  tiie  Supplka.  ^  By  Mr.  FacUoftoo, 
ftom  Ludlow,  agaiaat  Window  Tax  on  UoamadVie- 
tuaUcn-^From  CripplqpHe  Within,  i«aink  Tolk  on 
MatiDpoUCan  BiUfea^-By  tht  Attonay^SoMfal,  ft«m 
HuntiDcdon  Wadaym  Praacbcn*  *i»r  Kjumpiion  Aon 
Sunday  ToUi*-.By  Mr.  W.  Ftttao,  tarn  PntUn,  tot  Bn- 
ducdon  of  Duty  on  Tea. 

Thb  Ambbbs  of  Scikdb.]  Lord 
Ashley  rose,  and  said  it  would  hafe  been 
more  agreeable  to  himself,  and  not  a  little 
so  to  the  House,  if  the  subject  he  was 
about  to  introduce  had  been  brought  for* 
ward  by  some  Member  of  greater  import- 
ance. He  had  waited  until  the  dose  of 
last  Session  before  he  gave  a  notice,  partly 
to  see  whether  any  other  Member  wodd 
undertake  the  office,  and  partly  in  expeo- 
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tatioD  of  the  arrival  of  certain  appeals  from 
the  ifflpriaoned  Ameers  to  Her  Majesty  in 
conncil.  These  appeals  had  not  arrived, 
bat  why  they  had  not  arrived  no  one  could 
say.  It  might  be  that  their  possessions 
being  confiscated,  they  had  not  the  means 
to  forward  or  to  prosecute  them ;  it  might 
be  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do 
anything  in  their  own  behalf,  on  account 
of  the  rigorous  imprisonment  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  But  whatever  was 
the  cause,  it  was  most  fitting  and  neces- 
sarr  that  justice  should  be  done  to  those 
unfortunate  princes,  and  the  national 
honour  of  the  country  vindicated.  Now, 
having  felt  most  deeply  that  the  question 
should  be  entrusted  to  other  and  abler 
hands,  he  had,  since  he  gave  a  notice  on 
the  subject  last  Session,  determined  alto- 
gether to  abandon  it,  not  from  any  want 
of  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  case, 
but  on  account  of  his  own  incapacity  to 
do  justice  to  It.  But  when  there  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chnmicle^ 
that  important  paper— a  letter  bearing  the 
signature  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  —  and 
such  a  letter  from  such  a  man — he  did  feel 
that  it  was  his  duty  no  longer  to  shrink 
from  the  task  of  bringing  the  subject  be* 
fore  that  House.  In  this  remarkable  letter 
from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  which  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  January  8th, 
1844,  Sir  Henry  says, 

**  I  lamented  over  the  ftdlen  state  of  my  old 
friends  the  Ameers,  of  whose  case  I  have  all 
along  said,  and  ever  shall  say,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  all  society  and  places 
where  I  may  hear  it  alluded  to,  it  is  the  most 
unprincipled  and  diseraceful  that  has  ever 
stamped  the  annals  of  our  empire  in  India. 
No  explanation  or  reasoning  can,  in  ray  opi- 
nion, remove  the  foul  stain  it  has  left  on  our 
faith  and  honour ;  and  as  I  know  more  than 
any  other  man  living  of  previous  events  and 
measures  connected  with  that  devoted  country, 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  full  right  to  exercise  my 
judgment,  and  express  my  sentiments  on  the 
subject.  You  cannot  use  too  strong  language 
in  expressing  my  disgust  and  sorrow." 

That  was  true,  to  the  very  letter. 
These  unhappjr  princes  have  strong  claims ; 
and  he  aaked,  in  their  name,  what  he  would 
not  ask  in  his  own,  that  the  House  would 
be  kind  enough  to  give  him  a  patient  and 
even  a  favourable  hearing.  With  the  per- 
misaion  of  the  House,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  hbtorv  of  our  connection 
with  that  country,  and  the  claims  which 
these  princes  put  forth  to  the  consideration 

^  aympttby  of  the  BriUab  PaiUamcou 


These  princes,  whose  case  he  was  now 
bringing  before  the  House,  are^that  is  to 
say,  were  dum  regna  manebani — a  fra* 
teroity  of  crowned  heada,  each  having  a 
aeparate  and  independent  principality,  bat 
ruling  conjointly  and  federally  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde ; 
they  acquired  their  country  by  conquest, 
and  ruled  over  a  people  of  different  Ian* 
guage  and  religion  from  themselves ;  but 
if  that  was  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  as  he  per- 
ceived it  was  used  in  one  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Governor-general,  that  argument 
would  recoil  with  tenfold  force  upon  our- 
selves. Why,  what  were  the  English  in 
India?  If  they  allowed  this  to  weigh  a 
single  instant  on  their  minds  as  an  arga- 
ment  for  the  course  of  proceeding  against 
these  fallen  princes,  it  would  be  retorted 
with  tenfold  vigour  upon  ourselves.  The 
Ameers  had  been  recognised  as  the  gover- 
nors of  Scinde  by  several  successive  Vice- 
roys of  India,  who  endeavoured  to  insti- 
tute friendly  relations  with  the  Ameers, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  to  them  that 
nothing  but  benefits  could  accrue  to  them 
from  an  extended  intercourse  with  the 
British  Empire.  From  1758  to  1809  the 
East  India  Company  passed  through  every 
variety  of  favour  and  disfavour,  of  suspi- 
cion and  fear,  of  confidence  and  jealouay ; 
but  at  last  in  1809  a  Treaty  was  made 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Ameers.  It  was  the  first  document  in 
the  blue  book,  and  contained  thia  pas- 
sage. 

"  Art.  1.  There  shall  be  eternal  friendship 
between  the  British  QovemneDt  and  that  of 
Scinde.  Art.  2.  Enmity  shall  never  more 
appear  between  the  two  slates." 

The  same  thing  was  declared  in  a  new 
treaty  in  1820,  by  which  the  relatione  of 
the  former  treaty  were  expreased  in  atill 
stronger  terms.  In  the  year  1832  the  re- 
lations between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  state  of  Khyrpore  were  greatly 
strengthened.  The  second  article  of  the 
treaty  set  forth  that  the  two  contracting 
parties  mutually  bind  themselves,  from 
generation  to  generation,  never  to  look 
with  the  eve  of  covetousness  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  each  other.  The  same  article 
was  repeated  in  the  treaty  with  the  Ameers 
of  Hyderabad.  The  Ameers  asserted  that 
they  had  faithfully  observed  theconditiona 
and  spirit  of  the  treaty.  Those  who  ea- 
ponseo  the  caose  of  the  Ameera  aaid,  that 
the  Britiah  Oovtmoient  bad  coaipletely 
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fioUtad  the  treaty.  To  form  some  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  two  parties  it  would 
be  well  to  refer  to  history.  They  would 
find  by  a  book  lately  published  by  a  most 
intelligeot  author,  that  the  demeanour  of 
the  Ameers  towards  the  other  states  was 
most  peaceable.  Could  the  same  be  said 
of  us  ?  Now  the  primary  object  of  our 
efforts  in  that  part  of  India  was  to  obtain 
the  free  and  unrestricted  navigation  of  the 
lodas.  Scruple  after  scruple  was  over- 
come in  the  minds  of  the  Ameers,  who 
acquiesced  in  each  request  made  to  them 
for  our  political  advantage.  In  the  year 
1832  we  obtained  the  partial  navigation 
of  the  Indus,  and,  in  1834,  the  Ameers 
made  further  concessions  to  meet  our 
views.  In  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1838,  it  was  conceded  that  a  British 
Minister  should  reside  at  Hyderabad,  with 
liberty  lo  change  his  residence  as  he 
thought  expedient.  From  this  time  up  to 
1840,  there  was  a  spirit  of  suspicion,  of 
fear,  of  alarm,  and  of  everything  likely  to 
excite  distrust  on  both  sides.  We  then 
called  upon  the  Ameers  to  perform  parts 
of  the  treaties  which  we  ourselves  had  vio- 
lated. In  1840  a  rebellion  broke  out  at 
Gwalior;  large  bodies  of  troops  were  then 
sent  through  the  country  of  the  Ameers, 
and  if  they  had  been  at  all  hostile  to  us, 
it  would  have  been  of  the  most  alarming 
consequence  to  the  British  Government  in 
India.  They  would  6nd  in  the  accounts 
of  Captain  Postans,  who  was  at  the  time 
a  resident  in  Scinde,  that  the  Ameers 
gave  to  the  British  Government  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  in  India.  But  what 
•aid  Captain  Postans,  as  to  the  Ameers 
making  aggressions  on  our  forces  at  that 
time?  That  officer,  in  his  observations 
OD  Scinde,  says, 

^Had  the  conduct  of  these  chiefs  been 
Otherwise,  our  interest  would  have  suffered 
severely,  but  in  justice  to  them,  it  must  be 
vecorded,  that  they  fully  made  up  on  this 
occasion  for  their  former  hollow  professions 
and  want  of  faith  by  a  cordial  co-operation." 

Now,  as  to  the  importance  of  their  aid 
voder  the  circumstances,  they  had  the 
■loel  ooeqaivocal  testimony  of  Sir  John 
Kean,  lelative  to  his  march  in  the  for- 
mer year.  In  a  letter  of  that  gallant  ge- 
Deral  to  the  Governor-general,  he  says, — 

'^  We  could  never  think  of  advancing  leav- 
ing Scinde  behind  us  in  a  state  of  hostility,  or 
even  doubt  upon  that  score." 

After  this,  the  difficoltiet  of  the  British 
Government  in  India  increased ;  but  as 
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these  difficnlties  increased,  there  wu  no 
disposition  manifested  by  the  Ameers  to 
diminish  their  friendship  or  assistance. 
Captain  Postans  on  this  point  says, — 

'*  At  a  time  when  affairs  at  Candahar  and 
Cabul  assumed  so  fearful  an  aspect  as  to  di- 
rect attention  to  those  quarters,  the  chiefs 
were  left  as  usual  in  full  possession  of  all 
their  rights,  and  beyond  the  usual  delays  in 
the  payroeut  of  the  subsidy,  there  was  no 
ostensible  reason  to  complain  of  their  con- 
duct at  a  period,  it  should  be  remembered, 
when,  if  they  had  shown  hostile  feelings,  they 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  do  us  material 
injury,  if  not  to  have  crushed  the  few  troops, 
which  the  urgent  calls  for  forces  above  Uie 
passes  permitted  us  to  keep  in  Scinde.  Yet, 
beyond  the  usual  petty  intrigues  which  are 
essential  elements  of  eastern  courts,  it  is  not 
yet  publicly  announced  that  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  flew  from  their  engagements,  at  a  time, 
moreover,  when  all  India  was  anxiously  looked 
to  as  likely  to  catch  the  spark  of  rebellion, 
and  strike  a  blow  when  it  was  thought  we 
were  too  weak  to  ward  it  off.'' 

But  we  had  still  further  testimony  on 
this  point  from  this  experienced  officer. 
He  says, — 

<<  The  fearful  catastrophe  of  Cabul  at  length 
arrived.  Up  to  1842,  the  affairs  of  Scinde 
continued  in  precisely  the  same  peaceable  de- 
meanour as  before,  every  necessary  precau- 
tion being  taken  by  the  political  subordinates 
to  whom  the  duty  was  entrusted  of  removing 
any  existing  cause,  as  much  as  possible,  at  a 
distance  from  a  firmly  bigoted  Mahomedan 
people,  who  would  soon  have  been  incited  to 
make  the  Afighan  cause  a  common  one  for 
their  faith  alone,  to  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  were  strongly  tempted  by  every 
argument  used  on  such  occasions  by  the  dis- 
affected, and  which  to  resist,  amounts  to  apos* 
tacy  from  the  true  faith.** 

Lethon.  Gentlemen  observe  the  deli- 
cacy of  our  treatment  of  the  Ameers,  and 
the  forbearance  that  we  showed  when  we 
feared  their  enmity,  and  needed  their 
friendship,  and  let  them  observe  the  pre- 
cautions that  were  taken  not  to  offend  in 
any  way  this 

^  Fiercely  bigoted  Mahomedan  people,  who 
would  soon  have  been  incited  to  make  the 
Affghan  cause  a  common  one  for  their  faith.'* 

The  manner  in  which  the  Ameers  then 
acted  was  strongly  indicative  of  their  good 
faith,  and  of  their  honest  intentions  to- 
wards the  British  empire.  There  coald 
be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  then  strongly 
tempted  by  every  argument  that  could  be 
used  on  such  occasions  by  the  disaffected, 
the  resistance  to  which  arguments  was 
looked  upon  as  almost  an  equivalent  to 
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an  act  of  apottacy  by  this  bigoted  Ma- 
homedan  people,  in  spite  of  all  this,  they 
withstood  all  temptation,  and  remained 
true  in  the  boar  of  danger  to  the  British 
Gofemment.  Bvt  he  might  add,  ihat  the 
Governor-general  was  fully  aware  of  this, 
and  bore  testimony  to  their  good  faith,  for 
he  found  that  in  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Goyernment,  dated  November 
2,  1840,  to  Major  Ontram,  then  resident 
in  Sciode,  that  officer  was  directed  to 
make  personal  acknowledgments  to  the 
Ameers  for  their  conduct.  The  letter 
stated 

"  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  dispatch  of  the  5th  ult.,  reporting  the 
progress  of  troops  to  Upper  Scinde,  and  fur- 
nishiog  extracts  from  private  letters,  showing 
the  conduct  of  the  Ameers'  officers  aod  de- 
meanour of  the  people  as  most  civil;  and,  in 
reply,  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  convey  to  their  Highnesses  the  expression 
of  the  high  satisfiiction  of  his  Lordship  in 
Council  at  the  conduct  of  their  officers  in 
facilitating  the  movement  of  the  6th  regiment, 
and  the  civility  and  attention  shown  by  them 
to  the  officers  and  men." 

The  Governor-general  also,  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  secret  committee,  dated  November 
16,  1840,  bears  similar  testimony.  He 
writes— 

^  It  will  be  seen  by  Major  Outram's  dis. 
patch,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Hyderabad 
Ameer's  officers  towards  our  troops  through 
Lower  to  Upper  Seinde,  was  most  triendly.*' 

Now  approached  the  catastrophe  of 
their  case.  Cireamtlances,  perhaps  the 
most  innocent  of  their  lives,  were  dis- 
torted to  their  ruin.  On  January  24, 
1842,  the  secretary  of  the  government, 
by  command  of  the  Governor-general, 
writes  to  the  resident  as  follows  :«- 

'*  I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  wilt 
communicate  to  the  Ameers  the  satisfaction 
with  which  the  Governor-general  in  council 
has  received  this  additional  proof  of  their 
friendlv  disposition,  and  of  the  liberal  policy 
with  which  their  administration  is  conducted. 

On  the  6th  of  May  following.  Lord 
Ellenborougb  wrote  to  Major  Ontram : — 

''  The  Governor-general  is  led  to  think  that 
you  may  have  seen  reason  to  doubt  the  fi- 
delity or  some  one  or  more  of  the  Ameers  of 
SdnUe." 

Now,  he  begged  the  Hoose  to  mark  this 
singular  passage-— 

"  Led  to  think  that  you  may  have  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  one  or  more  of 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde.'* 


On  this  single  statement,  be  founds  his 

groceedings  against  the  Ameers.  On 
lay  22,  the  Governor-general  sent  a 
letter,  in  which  he  stated  his  final  deter- 
mination to  Major  Ontram,  and  the  con- 
ditions which  he  required.  Let  any  one 
regard  this  letter,  and  he  would  ask  whe« 
ther  the  conditions  were  not  most  harsh 
and  dishonourable  to  the  Ameers?  But 
little  time  was  allowed  for  deliberation. 
The  negotiations,  if  such  they  could  be 
called,  were  to  be  expedited  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  invading  army.  Violence  na- 
turally begat  violence,  and  distrust  and 
dismay  everywhere  prevailed.  The  Be- 
loochees  were  aroused  to  arms,  and  the 
Ameers  were  unable  to  control  them. 
The  first  attack  was  on  the  residency,  and 
no  doubt  this  was  a  base  and  a  vile  act ; 
but  what  room  for  surprise  was  there  at 
this  event?  The  battle  of  Meeaoee  fol- 
j  lowed,  and  the  Ameers  were  defeated  and 
imprisoned.  Thus  these  famous  treaties, 
which  commenced  by  declaring  that  en- 
mity should  never  ensue,  and  friendship 
never  be  at  an  end  between  the  two 
Powers,  were  wound  up  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Ameers ;  and  the  solemn  pro- 
mise never  to  look  with  the  ^es  of  covet, 
oosness  on  their  dominions,  issued  in  the 
conquest  and  annexation  of  their  territory. 
This  was  the  case  whicb  the  Ameers 
themselves  would  probably  state.  Bat 
then  they  were  charged  witb  treachery. 
No  doubt  they  were;  as  a  matter  of 
course,  those  who  undertook  to  bring  soch 
a  charge  against  these  Ameers  woold  be 
prepar^l  with  specious  pretences  to  show 
some  sort  of  reason  for  the  outrage  and 
assault  they  had  perpetrated.  But  where 
was  the  proof  of  this  treachery  ?  Over  and 
over  again  he  called  for  proofs  of  this 
alleged  treachery,  which  vras  to  justify 
what  had  l>een  done.  No  doubt  there  was 
abundant  intrigue— no  doabt  the  greatest 
distrust  and  alarm  prevailed,  and  the 
greatest  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  British 
from  their  tenitory.  But  wu  there  no 
cause  for  this?  Was  there  not  ample 
cause  for  all  this  distrust  and  alarm,  and 
also  for  the  policy  which  the  Ameers  had 
been  compelled  to  pursue?  He  would 
pass  over  all  the  initating  acts— all  the 
violence  of  language  which  had  occurred 
on  both  sides,  and  would  come  to  the 
simple  fact,  what  could  be  alleged  against 
the  Ameers?  what  act  of  treachery  or 
dishonour  on  their  parts  as  an  argument 
for  their  destruction  and  imprisoonient? 
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Id  Jaly»  1838,  the  Gofernor-general  being 
determiDed  to  carry  on  a  system  of  opera- 
tions against  Affghanistan,  was  desirous 
of  patting  the  Scindian  affairs  into  such 
a  position  as  would  be  most  favourable 
for  bis  ambitious  projects,  and  he  directed 
a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  resident  to  this 
effect:  that 

**  The  GoTemor«general  is  averse  from  coo- 
templatiDg  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Ameers 
to  enter  into  luch  a  composition  with  hii  Ma- 
jesty as  to  the  British  GoTernmeot  may  seem 
just  and  reasonahle/' 

But  this  wu  not  all ;  he  goes  on  to 

^  In  case  of  refusal,  temporary  occupation 
shall  he  taken  of  Shikarpore,  and  of  as  much 
of  the  country  adjacent  as  may  be  required.'' 

It  does  not  end  it.  Still  more  was  de- 
manded.    He  adds, — 

^  While  the  present  exigency  lasts,  you  may 
apprise  the  Ameers  that  the  article  of  the 
Treaty  with  them,  prohibitory  of  using  the 
Indus  for  the  conveyance  of  military  stores, 
must  necessarily  be  suspended/' 

But  was  their  consent  asked?  Was 
this  the  way  to  treat  with  an  independent 

Cower?  Was  it  strange  that  we  were 
ated  and  distrusted  ?  At  this  time  there 
was  nothing  charged  against  the  Ameers; 
no  doubt,  however,  they  were  subsequently 
ioTolved  in  intrigues  with  the  court  of 
Persia.  He  did  not  defend  the  policy  of 
the  Ameers,  but  what  he  wanted  to  know 
was,  whether  our  conduct  had  been  so  open 
and  honest,  whether  our  performance  of 
solemn  treaties  had  been  so  manifestly 
scropulous,  as  to  forbid  the  Ameers  to 
resort  to  those  means  of  defence  which  the 
weaker  party  always  resort  to  ?  The  in- 
terval was  filled  up  with  charges,  recrimi- 
nations, and  sospicions,  but  without  any 
overt  acts  on  either  side.  In  November, 
1838,  there  occurred  a  demand  on  the 
Ameers  of  far  greater  importance  than  any 
of  the  preceding.  In  November,  1838, 
the  Governor- general  first  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  enter  Bukkor,  and  to  occupy  the 
fortress.  The  value  of  this  fortress  was 
immense,  and  it  was  of  extreme  import- 
ance to  all  parties^to  those  who  got  it, 
and  to  those  who  lost  it.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tioger  said  of  it— 

''The  ferry  at  Bukkur  is,  I  am  told,  the  best 
between  the  sea  and  Mitheo«kole.  It  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  great  thoroughfare 
hetween  Khorassan  and  India.  Your  demand 
for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  fortress  of 


Bukkur  will  put  Meer  Roostrom  Khan's  f)riend« 
ship  to  the  test.'' 

Sir  H.  Pottinger  told  the  Governor- 
general,  that  the  demand  for  the  fort 
would  put  the  old  man's  friendship  to  the 
test.  Let  the  House,  therefore,  bear  in 
mind  what  return  that  good  old  man  re- 
ceived. The  same  subject  was  referred  to 
by  Sir  A.  Burnes,  in  a  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 17th,  1838.     He  writes — 

'^  I  am  negociating  for  the  fortress  of  Buk- 
kur, and  I  think  I  have  nailed  it ;  if  not,  we 
must  just  take  it/' 

He  prayed  the  House  to  attend  to  those 
words,  because  they  would  serve  to  show 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  our  conduct  in 
all  our  negociattons  with  the  Ameers.  Sir 
A.  Bornes  said,  if  we  could  not  get  the 
fortress  by  negociation,  "  we  most  jnst 
take  it."  This  was  the  way  we  dealt  with 
the  independent  Ameers;  and  this  was 
the  conduct  which  suggested  to  them  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  intrigue.  But 
there  was  yet  more,  for  on  the  25th  of 
December,  Sir  A.  Burnes  wrote-— 

^  It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  that  I 
inform  the  Governor-general,  that  the  fortress 
of  Bukkur  has  been  ceded  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment on  the  terms  proposed." 

He  asked  the  House  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  next  proposition,  for  on  this  the 
case  of  the  Ameers  was  placed.  See  the 
pangs  it  cost  the  Ameers— 

''The  consternation  caused  by  this  public 
declaration  was  veir  great.  The  Ameer  said 
it  vras  the  heart  of  his  country — his  honour 
was  centered  in  keeping  it— his  family  and  chil- 
dren would  have  no  confidence  if  it  were  given 
op.  Meer  Koostmm  Khan  was  now  attacked 
by  his  relatives,  and  Moobaruck  Khaa  urged 
him  strongly  to  resist  us ;  but  the  worthy  old 
man  addressed  to  me  the  annexed  most  feeling 
letter." 

He  would  just  give  one  more  extract, 
because  it  exhibited  in  a  still  stronger 
manner  the  great  conceuion  made  by  this 
old  man.  On  the  28th  December,  Sir  A. 
Burnes  wrote — 

^'When  I  visited  Roostrum  Khan  I  found 
him  with  his  younger  brother.  The  Ameer 
stated  at  full  length  his  declarations  of  devo- 
tion. He  said,  that  in  giving  up  Bukkur  to 
the  Britbh,  he  had  to  encounter  great  disgrace; 
that  bis  tribe  and  family  were  alike  opposed  to 
it ;  but  that  he  was  an  old  man,  vrith  but  a  few 
years  to  live,  and  that  it  was  to  save  bis  chil- 
dren and  his  tribe  from  ruin,  that  he  had  yesA 
ago  resolved  on  allying  himself  to  us  ;  that  he 
was  henceforward  the  submissive  and  obedient 
servant  of  the  British." 
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In  December,  1839»  the  Governor-ge- 
neral, Lord  Aackland,  prompted  by  a  fine 
sentiment  of  honour,  and  feeling  that  the 
Government  was  bound  by  solemn  treaties, 
and  being  willing  to  compensate  the 
Ameers  for  the  unjust  violation  of  those 
treaties,  recorded  his  opinion  in  a  minute, 
the  terms  of  which  he  highly  approved— 

"Sir  James  Carnac  has  recom mended  the 
permanent  retention  of  Bakkur  in  our  hands ; 
out,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  we  are  uuder 
special  engagement  to  restore  Bukkur  to  the 
Khypore  Ameers,  and  that  we  have  no  absolute 
right,  under  treaty,  to  station  our  troops  within 
the  Khypore  limits.'' 

This  was  the  statement  of  the  Governor, 
general,  and  was  highly  honourable  to  fhe 
policy  by  which  he  was  guided.  Well, 
this  being  the  case,  let  them  imagine  the 
dismay  and  desperation  with  which  the 
Ameers  received  the  announcement  on 
our  part,  after  so  long  a  period  of  con6* 
denti^l  intercourse,  and  after  such  great 
assistance  as  they  had  rendered  to  the 
British  Government,  after  the  confidence 
which  Roostrum  Khan  had  placed  in  the 
British,  the  disgust  and  dismay  may  be 
imagined  which  was  felt  when  the  follow- 
ing verbosa  et  grandis  epiiiola  was  re- 
ceived by  Major  Outram,  written  by  the 
Governor*  general's  Secretary  :— 

'<May2a,1842.. 
"The  Governor- general  (Lord  Ellenbb. 
rough)  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Go- 
vemor-i^eneral  contemplates  the  continued 
occupation  of  Rurachee.  His  Lordship  like- 
wise contemplates  the  continued  occupation 
of  the  island  of  Bukkur. 

Now,  after  this,  he  did  ask  the  Hoilse 
whether  any  amount  of  distrust — whether 
any  effort  for  self-defence  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameers,  was  not  perfectly  justifiable; 
and  whether  they  were  not  warranted  in 
defending  those  rights  which  had  been  so 
unscmpuloasly  invaded  ?  He  had  stated 
enough  to  prove  the  case.  Recollect  that 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde  had  never  been 
charged  at  this  time  with  acts  of  treachery, 
cruelty,  or  outrage  sufficient  to  justify 
their  expulsion  from  the  throne  of  Scinde. 
He  would  refer  to  other  papers  to  show 
that  alarm  and  despondency  were  enter- 
tained by  Meer  Rooatmm  Khan,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  course  about  to  be  pur- 
sued against  him.  In  June,  1842,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Governor-general  wrote 
to  the  political  resident  at  Scinde,  saying, 

''The  Oovemortageneral  hu  learned  with 


regret,  but  without  surprise,  your  opinum  of 
the  infidelity  of  Meer  Roostrum  Khan.  The 
Governor- general  wishes  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther the  territories  under  Meer  Roostrum 
Khan  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  it  easy 
to  annex  a  portion  thereof  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore  whose  dominions 
his  Lordship  is  desirous  of  increasing  in  re- 
ward for  his  own  uniform  fidelity  and  that  of 
his  ancestors." 

This  letter,  it  would  be  perceived,  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  resi- 
dent at  Scinde,  whether  it  was  not  easy  to 
cut  off  a  large  slice  of  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Meer  Roostrum  Khan,  for  the 
purpose  of  annexation  to  the  territories  of 
the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore.  Would  any  faon. 
Gentleman,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
term  hereditary  dominion,  deny  that  the 
territories  in  the  possession  of  the  Ameer 
were  not  as  much  his  dominions  and  as 
much  his  possessions  as  Calcutta  was  « 
pouession  of  ours  ?  Was  it  not  probable 
that  Meer  Rooetrum  foresaw  all  thai  was 
to  occur,  and  knowing  these  things,  was 
it  not  likely  and  reasonable  that  he  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  save  his  territories? 
He  would  go  a  little  further.  Sir  Chariea 
Napier  was  spoken  of  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  agent  of  the  Government. 
This  was  proved  by  a  declaration  of  the 
Governor-general  at  the  end  of  his  note, 
that  he  had  acted  under  his  instmctioiia 
during  the  last  three  months.  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  in  October,  1842,  says — 

**  I  maintain  that  we  only  want  a  &ir  pre- 
text to  coerce  the  Ameers.** 

Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  Ameers 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  these  designs, 
sitting  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  believing 
that  their  interests  were  the  sole  objects  of 
British  diplomacy  ?  In  the  final  Treaty 
of  Nov.  4th  the  provisions  were  still  worse. 
What  time  was  given  to  the  Ameers  for 
deliberation?  Forces  were  assembled  at 
Sukkur,  which  caused  the  greatest  dismay ; 
at  the  same  time  proof  was  afforded  that 
the  Ameers  had  not  even  sent  out  emissa- 
ries to  collect  their  troops.  The  Governor* 
general,  on  the  14th  November,  wrote 
thus  :— 

"I  adhere  to  my  original  intention  with 
respect  to  the  Ameers.  If  any  one  of  them 
commits  an  overt  act  of  hostility,  his  posses- 
sions  shall  be  sltogether  confiscated,  and  he 
shall  depend  upon  the  charity  of  his  own  fii- 
mily  for  his  future  subststencc." 

On  the  20th  December,  a  charge  was 
made  that  the  Ameers  had  collected  troopa, 
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and  it  was  nataral,  under  all  circum- 
stances, that  they  should  collect  them. 
But  what  was  the  fact?  The  greatest 
alarm  prevailed ;  this  terror  increased,  and 
Meer  Roostnm  Khan  fled  with  his  family 
to  the  desert.  On  the  27th  November, 
Sir  C.  Napier  wrote  to  the  Governor- 
general  thus  :— 

**  I  made  up  ray  mind  that  although  war  has 
not  been  declared  (nor  is  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare it),  I  would  at  once  march  upon  Eroaun 
Ghur. 

This  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
Ameer  was  pursued,  the  fort  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  property  taken,  and 
after  all  it  appeared  that  the  Ameer  me- 
ditated neither  fraud  nor  violence;  for 
on  the  7  th  of  January,  he  wrote — 

'«We  yesterday  came  so  close  upon  the 
traces  of  Meer  Roosturo,  that,  hearing  that 
Major  Outram  was  with  roe,  he  seat  a  message 
to  him,  to  say,  he  was  perfectly  submissive. 
Major  Outram  asked  my  lea?e  to  go  to  him, 
as  we  were  both  convinced,  that  Ali  Moorad 
bad  frightened  him ;  the  old  man  had  been 
persuaded  by  AU  Moorad,  that  I  meant  to 
imprison  him  for  life/' 

So  much,  then,  for  the  alleged  oppo- 
aitioo  of  the  Ameers.  The  Ameers  of 
Hyderabad  experienced  no  greater  for- 
bearance. Sir  C.  Napier  wrote  a  de- 
spatch addressed  to  the  Governor-general 
aod  bearing  date  the  22nd  of  January, 
advising  him  that  he  was  proceeding  on 
the  high  road  to  Hyderabad,  and,  that 
ba  apprehended  such  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  army  would  give  vigour  to  the 
negotiation  then  carrying  on,  should  there 
be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Anaeers 
to  procrastinate  the  negotiation. 

^  If  tl^is  should  fail,  and  the  treaty  flag  (the 
writer  continued)  I  shall  proceed  upon  Hyder- 


Under  these  alarming  circumstances,  he 
would  ask  a  British  House  of  Commons, 
could  the  Ameers  help  being  frightened  ? 
Tbe  Ameers  did  all  they  could  to  prevent, 
bcnvever,  tbe  consequences  of  tbe  alarm 
which  seized  the  Beloochees  and  the  po- 
pulace, but  in  vain.  The  attack  was  made, 
as  all  knew,  upon  the  residency  and  upon 
tha  person  of  the  British  resident.  Major 
Outram  had  been  before  made  aware,  by 
thm  Ameers,  that  the  Beloochees  were 
flocking  into  the  town  in  consequence 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  British 
forces  having  passed  the  frontiers.  In 
psge  556  of  tbe  correspondence,  the 
House    would    find    this   detailed,  and 
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also,  that  the  Ameers  did  all  in  their 
power  to  stop  their  entrance  or  to  dis- 
perse them.  This  stage  of  these  ex* 
citing  proceedings  at  Hyderabad,  na- 
turally brought  him  to  a  document  the 
most  extraordinary  and  important  of  them 
all.  It  purported  to  be  Major  Outram's 
notes  of  a  conference  held  between  him 
and  the  Ameers  during  the  negotiations, 
dated  the  8th  of  February,  and  follow- 
ing  day,  and,  of  course,  antecedent  to 
the  battle  of  Meeanee  ;  a  document  the 
more  important  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  seen  and  commented  upon 
by  the  Governor-general  and  Sir  C.  Na- 
pier, neither  of  whom  touched  tbe  mate- 
rial points,  although  the  Governor-general 
had  represented  in  his  last  despatch,  that 
some  reasons  had  been  thereby  furnished 
him,  for  dethroning  and  imprisoning  these 
princes.  This  representation  was  strange 
and  irreconcileable,  for  mark  what  were 
the  words  taken  down  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  during  that  conference.  It  was 
then  asserted,  that  treasonable  letters  had 
been  written  by  tbe  Ameers.  The  Ameers 
asked  to  see  them.  They  complained  that 
they  were  not  produced.  What  did  the 
Ameers  say  ?  Why  not  produce  the  let- 
ters on  which  you  found  the  accusation? 
We  deny  that  we  wrote  them.  To  enable 
us  to  disprove  that  they  were  written  by 
us,  they  ought  to  be  produced.  The  com- 
missioner then  stated  to  them,  that  these 
letters  had  been  traced,  and  found  to  be 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  confidential 
secretary  of  Sirvar  Meer  Khan.  What 
was  his  answer, — "  I  deny  that  they  were 
ever  written  by  my  authority.  Why  is 
not  this  paper  shown  to  me.  The 
House  should  know  and  see,  what  these 
documents  were,  upon  which  a  treat- 
ment 80  terrific  has  been  attempted  to  be 
justified, and  these  sovereign  princes  hurled 
from  their  thrones,  and  consigned  to  a  pri- 
son. What  must  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try think  of  this  refusal  to  produce  a  do- 
cument alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  these 
extraordinary  proceeding^ — the  sole  proof 
of  the  alleged  treachery  of  the  Ameers  ? 
Would  such  a  course  be  suffered  or  tole- 
rated in  a  court  of  law  ?  No.  But  the 
right  to  see  and  examine  this  document 
was  not  one  derived  from  the  force  or 
forms  of  law  merely  —  it  was  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  immutable  justice, 
and  the  right  of  human  nature.  By-the- 
bye,  there  had  been  one  of  these  letters 
said  to  be  produced,  but  not  to  the 
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Ameers.  They  asked  to  see  it,  however, 
and  were  told,  as  Major  Outram  stated 
it,  that  it  had  been  handed  over  to  Ali 
Moorad,  the  very  man  who  might  be  sus- 
pected with  reason  to  have  written  or 
forged  such  a  letter.  The  entry  of  the  notes 
of  the  conference  with  the  Ameers  was  as 
follows ; — The  Ameers  said,  that 

**  It  was  written  that  treasonable  letters  had 
been  sent  to  Beebruck  Boogtie  and  Sawun 
Mull.  Why  were  those  letters  never  pro-, 
duced?  Why  don't  you  gi?e  us  an  opportu« 
nity  of  disproving  them?  We  never  wrote 
them."  Commissioner. — *^  Tlie  handwriting 
was  ascertained  to  be  that  of  one  of  your  con- 
fidential scribes."  Meer  Nusseer  Khan. — '*  I 
solemnly  deny  that  it  was  written  by  my  au- 
thority ;  why  was  not  the  paper  shown  to  me  f " 

What  said  the  Commissioner  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  ? — '*  These  are  not 
points  for  me  to  discuss  or  settle.*'  But 
he  maintained  that  they  were  points  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss.  He 
trusted,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
this  motion  to-night,  a  British  House  of 
Commons  would  not  suffer  such  a  pro- 
ceeding to  pass  without  branding  it  with 
just  reprobation.  In  the  notes  by  Major 
Outram  it  would  be  found,  that  the  Com* 
missioner  urged — 

**  The  question  is  whether  you  will,  or  will 
not,  accept  the  new  Treaty ;  if  not,  the  army 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance." 

To  which  the  Ameers  replied— 

**  If  the  army  advances,  our  Beloochees  will 
not  be  restrained,  and  we  shall  be  blamed  for 
the  consequences.*' 

The  Ameers  again  said, 

*'  You  know  how  little  under  our  control  our 
Beloochees  are.  If  the  army  advances  they 
will  plunder  the  whole  country." 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Commis- 
sioner— 

*'  It  is  in  your  own  power  to  prevent  it  by 
complying  with  the  terms ;  the  moment  you  do 
so  I  will  dispatch  a  British  officer  to  inform 
Sir  Charles  Napier." 

The  Ameers  then  rejoined — 

"  We  deny  the  charges  on  which  the  new 
Treaty  is  imposed  ;  but  %till  we  will  subscribe 
it." 

On  this  the  Commissioner  wrote  to  the 
Greneral,  that  if  he  advanced  the  Beloo- 
chees threatened  to  go  and  fight  the  Bri- 
tish force.  On  the  10th  he  wrote  again 
thus — 
^ I  sent  off  Fitxgerald  with  a  dispatch  last 


night,  announcing  that  the  Hyderabad  Ameers 
had  subscribed  the  Treaty," 

Again,  the  Major,  in  another  part  of 
the  correspondence,  stated  the  readiness 
also  of  the  Ameers  of  Upper  Scinde  to 
sign,  and  prayed  Sir  Charles  not  to  ad- 
vance. Upon  the  12th  he  again  wrote  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier — 

'*  These  fools  are  in  the  utmost  alarm  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  progress  of  your 
troops  toward  Hyderabad,  notwithstanding 
their  acceptance  of  the  Treaty,  which  they 
hoped  would  have  caused  you  to  stop.  If  you 
come  beyond  Halla,  I  fear  they  will  be  im- 
pelled by  their  fears  to  assemble  their  rabble, 
with  a  view  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
families,  in  the  idea  that  we  are  determined  to 
destroy  them  notwithstanding  their  submis- 
sion.— P.S.  I  go  to  durbar  this  evening  to 
receive  the  Ameers*  acceptance  of  the  trea- 
ties." 

In  another  letter,  of  the  same  date,  he 
again  stated  the  alarm  of  the  Ameers  at 
the  arrival  of  a  European  guard  for  the 
resident,  and  urged  Sir  Charles  Napier 
not  to  advance.  On  the  13th  of  Febraary 
again  he  wrote — 

"All  the  Ameers  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Scinde  accepted  the  new  Treaties  in  public 
durbar  last  night,  and  applied  the  seals  to  the 
drafts." 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  two  de- 
puties attended  from  the  Ameers,  to  say, 
that  the  Beloochee  Sirdars  had  met-^ 
that, 

"  Finding  Major  Outram  had  given  no 
pledge,  they  had  sworn  to  march  out  and 
fight  the  British  army ;  and  that  the  Ameers 
had  lost  all  control  over  them,  and  could  not 
be  answerable  for  what  they  did." 

So  wrote  Major  Outram.  It  would 
appear  to  the  House  that,  so  desirous  of 
maintaining  good  faith  with  the  British 
and  the  Commissioners  were  the  Ameers, 
that  they  became  exposed  to  the  suspicion 
of  treachery  in  the  eyes  of  their  people, 
and  the  Major  accordingly  wrote  to  the 
following  effect: — 

^*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Ameers  are  now 
execrated  for  their  dastardly  submission  (as 
they  consider  it)  to  what  they  style  robbery. 
For  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  Scinde  in  an 
official  capacity,  I  was  received  last  night  by 
a  dense  crowd  with  shouts,  expressive  of  de- 
testation of  the  British.  Had  we  not  been 
guarded  by  a  numerous  body  of  horse,  headed 
by  some  of  the  most  influential  Beloochee 
chiefs,  I  dare  say  the  mob  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  violence — it  is  evident  the  govern* 
ment  did  its  utmost  to  protect  us— the  Ameers 
had  been  engaged  in  paying  00"  and  dismissing 
those  who  had  flocked  to  the  city  since  the 
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night  beibre  lfttt«  on  hearlDg  of  the  continued 
advance  of  yoor  troops.  The  Ameers  have  sent 
to  say,  that  the  fieloochees  have  become  quite 
uncontrollable,  and  refuse  to  obey  them  in  any 
way.  They  beg  me  to  leave  as  soon  as  possi- 
blCj  and  give  the  advice  from  pure  friendship/' 

All  thete  facts  would  be  proved  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  000 tents  of  the  second 
tolame  of  the  blue  book,  containing  the 
correspondence  with  reference  to  Scinde, 
published  by  order  of  the  House,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  even  in  the  comments 
added  by  the  Governor-general  he  did  not 
deny  that  the  Ameers  were  guiltless  of  the 
assault.  He  mast  take  the  liberty  to  say 
that  there  was  great  blame  imputable  from 
the  slovenly  and  inaccurate  manner  in 
which  the  details  of  these  proceedings 
were  officially  stated,  more  especially  as 
they  had  been  made  the  means  to  account 
for  and  justify  an  aggression  so  enormous 
upon  a  sovereign  power.  It  would  be  ob- 
served by  the  House,  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier*8  letter  stated  to  the  Governor* 
general  that  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  took 

tlace  upon  the  14th  of  February,  and  the 
ostile  attack  was  made  upon  the  resi- 
dency, on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  The 
same  statement  was  repeated  by  the  Go- 
vernor-general in  his  subsequent  procla- 
mation. Any  one  reading  these  docu- 
ments would  infer  that  the  Ameers  had 
signed  the  Treaty  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
only,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  residents 
preparatory  to  tba  attack  on  (h^  ]5tb. 
But  it  would  be  seen  in  the  second  volume 
that  the  Treaty  was  signed  on  the  12th  ; 
and  during  the  interval  between  that  and 
the  15th  unceasing  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Ameers  to  avert  mischief.  Far  greater 
care  and  exactness  ought  to  be  expected 
in  the  narrative  of  facts  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  found  and  maintain  the  pro- 
priety of  steps  of  such  profound  import  to 
the  Ameers  and  to  the  character  of  this 
great  nation — "  I  stand,"  (said  the  noble 
Lord),  *'  here  upon  the  refusal  to  produce 
the  letters  inculpating  their  conduct  to 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  which  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Governor-general  to  be 
soeb  unanswerable  proofs  of  guilt.  I 
eomplain  of  the  running  commentary  and 
of  the  foot  notes  attached  to  the  corre- 
spondenoe  of  Major  Outram,  as  if  to  ques- 
tion its  correctness  or  give  a  different 
colour  to  the  statement.  If  Major  Outram 
has  seen  these  foot-notes,  and  he  continue^ 
silent  notwithstanding,  the  case  is  dif 
ff rent ;  but,  if  not,  I  must  say,  a  gross  in 


justice  has  been  done  to  one  of  our  most 
meritorious  officers."  The  noble  Lord 
then  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the 
attack  on  the  residency,  the  battles  that 
followed,  and  the  dethrQnement  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  Ameers,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  letter  from 
the  Gcvernor-geaeral  to  the  Secret  Com« 
mittee,  dated  March  13th,  which  con- 
tained the  passage — 

''Had  the  Ameers  been  entirely  masters 
over  their  own  troops,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful 
even  now  whether  Sir  Charles  Napier  would 
not  have  effected  his  purpose  and  carried  the 
Treaty  into  execution  without  actual  hosti- 
lities.' 

That,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  contained 
the  whole  question.  It  gave  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Governor-general  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Ameers  and  ought  to 
exonerate  them  from  personal  penalty  for 
deeds  which  they  could  not  control.  Mr. 
Speaker,  continued  the  noble  Lord,  1  have 
carefully  abstained  from  touching  on  the 
original  policy  of  invading  and  afterwards 
annexing  the  territory  of  Scinde ;  not  that 
I  hesitate  tp  entertain  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  because  I  had  hoped  to 
obtain  some  practical  redress  for  these  un* 
happy  princes.  And  though  I  might  de*- 
mand  much  more  in  justice,  I  have  pre- 
ferred as  the  more  likely  course,  to  demand 
a  little  in  mercy.  Sir,  let  the  House  con- 
sider the  utter  improbability  that  they 
should  have  entertained  hostile  intentions. 
They  had  made  no  preparation  to  remove 
their  women  from  Hyderabad,  nor  even 
their  treasures.  Had  they  contemplated 
violence  surely  they  would  have  dispatched 
all  their  women  and  valuables  to  their  place 
of  refuge  to  the  westward,  among  the 
Beloochee  mountains.  They  surrendered, 
moreover,  to  the  British  Government  the 
moment  their  troops  were  defeated.  But 
take  it  in  another  point  of  view,  is  it 
likely — is  it  consistent  with  common 
sense  that  they  should  have  remained 
tranquil  amidst  all  our  difficulties  and 
dangers;  nay,  more,  that  they  should 
have  contributed  their  best  aid,  and 
lent  every  assistance  to  extricate  us  from 
peril,  and  then  reserve  all  their  intrigue 
and  ail  their  violence  for  our  period 
of  victory  and  strength?  There  was  a 
time  when  they  might  have  crushed  us. 
During  that  time  they  were  prodigal  in 
assistance,  contributing  by  every  facility 
they  coald  afford  to  the  recoveiy  of  our 
position  and  honour.  They  attempt  our 
N  2 
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det troetion  ts  their  enemiet  woqM  aiiert, 
when  our  troopc,  retoroing;  Id  victory,  had 
rendered  it  impottible.  Bat,  sorely.  Sir, 
ir  they  were  as  guilty  as  they  are  unjustly 
represented  to  be,  if  all  the  charges  against 
them  were  true,  you  have  exacted  of  these 
men  a  soflBcient  penalty.  You  have  torn 
them  from  their  thrones,  reduced  them  to 
the  level  of  your  meanest  dependents, 
seized  their  dominions,  incarcerated  their 
persons,  plundered  their  houses,  and  ex- 
posed them  to  various  forms  of  privation 
and  insult.  Here  is  a  note  from  one  of 
the  captives,  Meer  Sobdar  Khan,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in 
Council : — 

**  I  received  frequent  letters  from  the  ladies 
of  my  family  at  Hyderabad,  complaininic  that 
the  sum  of  550  rupees  a  month,  which  Sir 
Charles  Napier  allows  for  their  expenses,  is 
not  sufficient  for  them  and  a  hundrea  servants, 
besides  the  expense  of  keeping  up  an  estab- 
lishment of  seven  or  eight  houses;  they  are, 
consequently  living  in  great  distress,  and  suf- 
fering many  privations." 

The  Government  have,  at  last,  I  know, 
set  a  fixed  allowance  for  the  royal  cap- 
tives. As  a  prison  allowance,  it  is  liberal, 
but  in  no  other  sense.  But  are  they  to 
remain  prisoners  for  life  ?  Another  letter 
from  an  officer  at  Bombay,  dated  Septem- 
ber 28, 1843,  shows  their  deplorable  ooo« 
dition  :— 

**  The  Ameers  are  thrown  into  the  deepest 
grief,  as  they  look  upon  their  fste  as  irrevo- 
cably sealed,  and  that  they  must  remain  in 
India  prisoners  for  life.  Poor  Sobdar  is  in 
utter  aroaxement  at  the  return  we  have  made 
him  for  all  his  past  services;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
his  history,  that  he  has  been  most  unjustly 
treated.  The  Govemor-genersl  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  visited,  except  by  the  officers  as- 
sociated  with  them  in  duty^  which  they  con* 
aider  a  great  hardship.** 

It  adds  many  other  indignities,  perhaps 
the  natural  consequence  of  times  of  vio- 
lence, but  hard  to  be  endured  by  the 
Ameers.  Read  the  various  appeals  to  the 
DirectorSt  the  Govemor.general,  and  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  from  the  imprisoned 
Ameers.  1  must  not  detain  you  by  quo- 
ting them  all,  but  the  memorial  of  two  of 
these  unhappy  prisoners  is  peculiarly 
touching.  The  letter  addressed  by  Meer 
Mahomed  Khan,  and  Meer  Yar  Maho- 
med  Khan,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  was 
dated  Susoor,  Sept.  18,  1843,  and  was 
couched  in  the  following  teraa  :— 

**  Be  it  known  that  we  poor  brothers  received 
monthly  pay  from  Meer  Nuweer  Kban,  at  Uy- 


t  derabad,  where  we  lived  happfly.  We  i 
!  interfered  with  the  exteraal  or  the  internal  po- 
litics of  the  country,  or  in  any  of  its  pabtic 
affairs.  Meanwhile  Sir  Cbarics  Napier  arrived 
in  Sciode,  and  soon  the  Beloocbees  were  in 
insurrection.  We  remained  qnietly  in  our  re» 
tirement.  Afterwards,  wben  the  other  Ameeis 
embarked  for  Bombay,  we  were  permitted  to 
remain  at  Hyderabad  at  liberty,  ibfoagh  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Cbaries  Napier,  hot  shortly 
after  we  were  also  sent  to  Bombay ;  and  then 
to  this  place.  It  is  now  five  montlu  since  we 
were  forced  to  leave  our  country  and  family. 
We  are  innocent,  yet  we  are  suffering  all  the 
privations  of  imprisonment  in  a  strange  coun- 
try. We  are  not  real  biodiers  of  Meer 
Nusseer  Khan  that  we  sboold  be  punished  as 
if  we  bad  been  rulers,  or  in  power  in  Sonde. 
We  trust,  that,  becoming  acquainted  with  oar 
circumsunces,  you  will  allow  os  a  suitable 
pension,  and  send  us  back  with  honour  and  re- 
spect to  Sctnde,  to  live  there  your  faithful  and 
obedient  subjects. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  interesting  to 
the  House  to  hear  the  affecting  terms 
of  a  memorial  from  Meer  Hoossein  Ali 
Khsn,  Meer  Mahommed  Khan,  Meer  Nus- 
seer Khan,  Meer  Sobdar  Khan,  and 
Meer  Roostum  Khan,  the  Governor  of 
Bombay  in  Council,  dated  Sassoor,  9th  of 
November,  1843.  Some  previous  facta 
connected  with  this  are  set  forth  in  a  dis- 
patch of  Maior  Outram*s  io  1840.  To  the 
honour  and  kindnesa  of  the  British  natioa 
the  late  Noor  Mahommed  had  bequeathed 
his  sons ;  the  dying  man  took  Major  Out* 
ram  by  his  hand,  and  said,  *'  I  bequeath 
the  care  of  my  sons  to  the  honour  and 
kindneu  of  the  British  Empire.**  This  is 
the  memorial  to  which  I  refer. 

**  The  two  sons  of  the  late  Meer  Meer  Ma- 
homed are  confined,  one  in  Snrat  Castle*  the 
other  at  Sassoor.  On  account  of  their  separa. 
tion  their  mother  is  grieved  and  much  afflicted. 
It  would  lessen  her  grief  and  sorrow  if  both 
her  sons  were  confin«l  in  the  same  place  tiO 
they  are  released  by  the  favour  of  the  Queen, 
on  whom  we  rely  for  justice ;  the  distrsss  of 
the  brothers,  too,  would  be  lessened  by  sym- 
pathising  with  each  other  in  the  same  place.** 

I  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  oootradi^ 
tion  of  thb  statement,  or  to  6nd  that  the 
grievance  has  been  alleviated.  Sara 
therefore  I  am,  that  it  most  be  true,  for 
all  these  memoriala  have  ondeffone  a 
most  rigid  examioatioo  by  the  authoritiea 
in  India.  I  most  now  rafer  to  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  the 
Ameers  at' Hyderabad,  and  1  quote  it,  not 
in  an  invidious  sense  agaioat  that  gallant 
and  moat  distinguished  officer,  of  whoM  I 
am  ready  to  say,  ha  b  deaervinf  of  everj 
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hoQOiir  which  the  Grown  can  bestow,  of 
Peerage  and  of  the  Thanks  of  this  House, 
and  of  his  country  generally,  for  his  gallant 
conduct.  But  still,  in  slating  the  case  of 
the  Ameers,  in  speaking  in  their  defence 
mod  on  their  behalf,  1  must  be  at  liberty  to 
show  this  letter  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit 
to  which  the  intercourse  with  them  was 
conducted,  and  the  insults  to  which  they 
were  ei posed,  and  will  continue  to  be 
exposed  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  de- 
graded situation  of  prisoners.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  letter  to  the  Ameers  of  Hyder- 
abad, dated  March  18,  1843,  runs  thus: 

*I  am  much  surprised  by  the  falsehoods 
which  you  tell — I  will  no  longer  bear  this  con- 
duct ;  and  if  you  give  me  any  more  trouhle  hy 
stating  gross  falsehoods,  as  you  have  done,  in 
your  two  letters,  I  will  cast  you  into  prison  as 

Jou  deserve ;  you  are  prisoners,  and  though 
will  not  kill  you  as  you  ordered  your  people 
to  do  to  the  English ;" 

That  charge  has  never  been  profcd. 
Thb  letter  proceeds  :— 

^  I  will  put  you  in  irons  on  board  a  ship. 
Share  Mahomed  is  a  very  weak  man,  and  will 
soon  cause  himself  to  be  destroyed,  and  so 
will  you  unless  you  submit  mora  quietly  to  the 
faie  which  your  own  rash  folly  has  brought 
upon  you.  I  will  answer  no  more  of  your 
letters,  which  are  only  repetitions  of  gross 
falsehoods,  which  I  will  not  submit  to." 

Well,  now,  this  might  have  been  caused 
by  infirmity  incident  to  human  nature. 
On  this  point,  I  will  say  no  more ;  but 
I  will  ask  the  House  whether  this  is  the 
language  which  ought  to  be  used  to  de- 
feated meoi  and  fallen  princes?  Even 
before  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  felons,  a 
previous  good  character  may  be  pleaded, 
and  is  often  accepted,  in  mitigation  of 
their  sentence.  1  ask  much  less  than  jus- 
ticcy  when  I  ask  the  same  here.  Are  all 
the  aervices  of  these  men  to  be  forgotten  ? 
Recollect  all  that  they  have  done  for  you  ? 
Call  to  mind  your  awful  reverses  in  Cabul  ? 
Remember  your  distress— your  danger — 
yoar  dismay; — the  nervous  and  trembling 
anxiety  of  the  country — the  imminent 
danger  to  your  Empire  in  India.  And 
then,  remember  also,  their  ready  aid — 
their  friendly  and  fruitful  co-operation. 
During  the  whole  of  1841,  supplies  were  in 
constant  demand  for  our  armies,  and  were 
most  liberally  bestowed.  Detachments  of 
various  numbers  and  strength  were  pushed 
without  obstruction  through  all  parts  of 
the  Scindian  territory,  requiring  and  uni- 
vefsaUy  obtaining  every  possible  assistance. 


Never  before  this  late  event  had  they 
drawn  a  sword  against  the  British  Empire. 
If  ever  they  were  your  enemies,  it  was 
only  in  the  height  of  your  power.  But 
remember  they  were  your  friends  in  the 
depth  of  your  adversity.  These,  Sir,  are 
the  grounds  on  which  I  implore  the  inter- 
position of  this  House  in  behalf  of  these 
fallen  princes,  strippedlilike  of  their  pub- 
lic power  and  their  private  possessions,  and 
left  to  mourn  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison, 
over  their  own  lost  freedom,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  race.  I  pass  over  the 
various  arguments  drawn  from  their  love 
of  hunting,  their  injurious  system,  their 
vile  government,  charges  which,  however 
true  they  may  be,  are  seldom  admissible 
to  justify  aggression,  and  certainly  have 
no  place  here.  1  do  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose restoration  to  empire,  but  restoration 
to  private  rights  and  personal  freedom. 
We  have  an  illustrious  precedent  for  our 
imitation.  Contrast  the  bearing  of  our 
present  Government  in  India  with  that  of 
my  Lord  Cornwallis;  his  treatment  of  the 
sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  with  theirs  of  the 
dethroned  Ameers.  On  one  side,  every 
abatement  of  the  rights  of  war,  every  miti- 
gation of  its  sorrows ;  on  the  other,  to  the 
uttermost,  the  pound  of  flesh,  loss  of  terri- 
tory, loss  of  freedom,  loss  of  domestic  asso- 
ciations, loss  of  independent  means  of 
sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, loss  of  every  thing  but  of  life.  Have 
we  endeavoured  to  soften  the  woes  we  have 
inflicted  ?  How  does  our  policy  contrast 
with  that  of  better  days?  Let  me  give 
you  the  testimony,  the  unsuspicious  testi- 
mony, of  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  admirable  history 
of  British  India.  The  Sultan  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender  his  sons  as  host- 
sges  to  the  British  Government.  What 
was  their  reception  ? 

"  Lord  Cornwallis,  attended  by  his  staff,  and 
some  of  the  principal  oflBcers  of  the  army,  re- 
ceived them  as  tney  dismounted  from  their 
elephants,  at  the  door  of  his  great  tent,  em- 
braced them,  led  them  in  by  the  hand,  and 
seated  them  one  on  each  side  of  himself ;  when 
he  was  thus  addressed  by  the  head  Vakeel  :— 
'  These  children  were  this  morning  the  sons  of 
the  Sultan,  my  master ;  they  must  now  look 
up  to  your  Lordship  as  a  father.'  His  Lord- 
ship assured,  with  earnestness,  both  the  Va- 
keels and  the  Princes,  that  they  should  not 
feel  the  loss  of  a  fttther's  care  The  faces  of 
the  children  brightened  up,  and  every  spec- 
tator was  moved." 

Where,  in  the  late  transaction,  was  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Cornwallis?    Where  was 
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that  higher  spirit,  which  should  have  die- 1  lose  what  we  hare  by  injustice, 
tated  a  different  course  to  thai  which  was 
pursued?  Again,  seven  years  later,  after 
the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  in  how  noble  a 
roanoer  did  the  Marquess  Wellesley  re- 
ceive the  children  of  the  defeated  foe  of 
England.  I  will  quote  again  from  the 
same  authority — 

*<  To  the  family  of  Tippoo,  if  we  make  allow- 
ance for  the  loss  of  a  throne,  as  well  as  to  the 
principal  men  of  hU  kingdom,  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor-general  was  considerate  and 
generous.  The  fortress  of  Vellore,  in  the  Car- 
natic,  was  appropriated  for  the  residence  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  fitted  up  commodiously 
for  their  reception,  with  an  allowance  for  their 
support  more  liheral  than  that  which  they  had 
received  from  Tippoo  himself." 

And  yet,  Sir,  consider  the  difference  of 
their  claims.    They  were  the  sons  of  our 
hereditary  foe ;  their  father  and  grandfa- 
ther, steeped  in  everlasting  hatred  to  the 
British  name,  had  warred  against  us  for 
years,  with  implacable  fury  ;  had  wrought 
us  enormous  mischief,  and  sworn  to  extir- 
pate us  from  the  soil  of  India.     Here  are 
the  sons  and  successors  of  ancient  allies, 
men  who  have  once  been  hostile  and  often- 
times friendly,  to  whom  we  owe  much, 
but  who  owe  to  us  little.     Both  it  is  true, 
were  taken  in  arms,  but  the  one  fight  was 
the  conclusion  of  a  long,   premeditated, 
and  ferocious  hatred :    the  other,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending  too,  of  a  short 
and  unwilling  hostility.     Sir,  we  are  often 
admonished,  with  oracular  solemnity,  that 
our  empire  in  Hindostan  is  founded  on 
opinion.     Is  it  the  opinion  of  our  justice, 
our  humanity,  or  our  power?     A  wise  and 
patriotic  Government  would  ardently  pur- 
sue such  a  noble  combination ;  and  this 
House,    by    the    fulness    and     prompti- 
tude of  its  reply  to   an  injured  sufferer, 
would    compensate    for     the    enormous, 
though  inevitable  concession  of  despotic 
authority   to   the  rulers  of  those  distant 
regions.     Sir,  the  generosity  of  absolute 
power  is  cheap,  and  safe,  and  honourable ; 
true  principle  alone  is  of  so  attractive  a 
nature  as  to  lead  many  to  believe  that  a 
really  Christian  empire  would  soon  acquire 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world  by  the  volun- 
tary and  eager  resort  of  all  nations  under 
the  shadow  of  its  wings.      Whether   by 
such  means  as  these  Great  Britain  shall 
accomplish  the  dominion  of  the  East  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;   we  have  not,  I   fear, 
made  an  auspicious  beginning;  but  if  we 


Let  us 
hasten  to  wipe  out  the  awful  rebuke 
passed  by  them  on  their  Christian  con- 
querors, *•  Heu  ptf  tos,  heu  prisca  Jides  r 
saying,  as  they  were  led  away  into  cap- 
tivity, *•  Now  we  perceive  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  us  of  judgment  or  justice,  until 
God  Almighty  shall  sit  in  the  last  great 
adawlut." 

Mr.  Roebuck  wished,  in  the  first  place, 
to  explain  to  the  House  and  to  the  noble 
Lord,  why  he  felt  himself  under  the  ne« 
cessity  of  pursuing  the  course  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.     Some  time  last  year 
he  gave  notice  to  the  House  of  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  under  its  consideration  the 
annexation  of  Scinde.    Unfortunc^tely,  the 
papers  connected  with  that   transaction 
were  not  printed  in  time  to  admit  of  the 
discussion  taking  place  that  Session.  The 
papers  which  he  now  held  in  his  hands 
were  not  printed  until  a  period  when  he 
was  obliged  to  be  absent  in  the  North ; 
but  he  had  taken  the  eariiest  opportunity 
of  coming  down  to  the  House,  and  stat- 
ing, that  as  early  as  possible  in  the  pre- 
sent Session  he  %vould  bring  forward  the 
question.   He  had  accordingly  come  down 
on  the  Tery  first  day  of  this  Session  to 
enter  his  notice,  but   he  found   himself 
very  unexpectedly  precluded  from  doing 
what  he  had  intended,  by  the  noble  Lord's 
having,  in  spite  of  the  intimation  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  gave    last  year,    already    put 
down  the  motion  brought   forward   that 
night.    The  noble  Lord's  zeal  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  old  lady  in  the  sermon,  who, 
in  her  religious  fervour  stole  a  copy  of 
Tillotson's   Sermons.     The   noble    Lord's 
zeal  in  the  present  matter  had  led  him,  in 
like  manner  to  disregard  the  proprieties, 
and  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course 
adopted  by  one  Member  towards  another, 
in  appropriating  a  motion  of  which   he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  had  given  notice  for  him- 
self, but  the  subject  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  would  really  appear  to  consider  as 
his  own   peculiar  property  for  the  time 
being.  However,  he  had  not  risen  to  com- 
plain of  the  noble  Lord,  but  to  explain 
the  reason  of  his  amendment  on  the  no- 
ble Lord's  motion.    This  reason  was,  that 
he  thought  the  noble   Lord   had  taken 
somewhat  a  narrow  view  of  a  large  and 
solemn  question.     It   might   be  easy   to 
show,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  done,  in- 
stances of  hardships ;  but  the  great  business 
of  the  House,  as  it  seemed  to  htm,  was  to 
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btgianiog  to  IIm  end— >wheo  it  be(io»  when 
it  w»0  volnotary,  and  bow  loon  it  became 
a  fatal  neceuity  upon  the  rulers  of  Eog* 
kndi  a  oeoeMity  impoied  upoo  them  by 
the  prefiouf  proceed  iogs  of  the  former 
Goferoment.  in  doing  thiii  he  mutt  be- 
gin at  the  beginoiogy  and  go  closely  on 
to  the  end.  It  wouid^  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
Ofer  much  of  the  same  ground  traversed 
by  the  noble  Lord.  He  would  begin  with 
taking  up  the  question  from  the  period  of 
our  first  interference  with  Scinde  down  to 
1834.  During  that  period  it  would  be 
found  that  the  proceedings  of  England  in 
that  Quarter  were  perfectly  fair  endeavours 
to  enlarge  our  commerce,  and  to  spread 
the  great  advantages  of  civilisatiun  over 
the  East.  After  that  they  would  find  the 
acene  change.  The  period  to  which  be 
DOW  referred  was  that  between  1834  and 
the  departure  of  Lord  Auckland.  The 
peculiar  geographical  position  of  Scinde 
was  to  be  carefully  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  whole  discussion.  When  the  Dooranee 
empire  fell,  Scinde  conquered  for  itself  a 
sort  of  independence,  under  the  rule  of  a 
well  known  tribe— the  Oalora  tribe.  About 
seventy  years  ago  these  rulers  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  late  governors  of  Scinde ; 
indeed,  the  whole  of  them  were  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  persons, 
whose  sole  descendant  was  now  living  in 
Ike  Punjaub,  and  some  short  while  since 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  re- 

Juesting  to  be  replaced  on  the  throne  of 
is  forefathers,  in  return  for  which  he 
offered  to  assign  us  one  half  of  his  revenues. 
If,  then,  we  were  to  act  upon  a  mere  prin* 
ciple  of  hereditary  right,  the  legal  so* 
vereign  of  Scinde  was  this  same  Timoor, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  former  rulers 
of  the  country,  who  bad  been  expelled  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  Ameers.  However, 
wlien  the  Ameers  had  got  possession  of  the 
eooatry,  it  so  happened  that  England 
tbovglit  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  a 
coasmeidal  Treaty  with  them,  and  a  fac* 
tory  was  established,  which  was  sobse« 
QMOtly  auppreased  by  the  jealousy  of 
tMo  mien.  He  now  came  down  to 
1800;  at  Ibia  liuM  tho  leading  fear  of 
Kf  land  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
•eeoidingly  w«  ootored  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  Aneeta  not  to  allow  the  French 
to  enter  Seinde.  After  that  we  had  not 
aaiich  OQomnnmation  with  them  until  1806, 
srhcn  lieateoant  Pottinger  was  sent  to  enter 
imo  other  nagoliatifioa  ivilh  thn  Ameeciy 


and  as  America  was  then  an  object  of 
hostility  with  us  the  Treaty  went  to  exclude 
the  Americans  as  well  as  the  French. 
Afterwards,  it  occurred  to  Lord  William 
Bentiuck  that  the  enlargement  of  ouc 
commerce,  by  way  of  the  Indus,  would  be 
beneficial,  and  he  then  by  somewhat  ques- 
tionable methods,  proceeded  to  endeavour 
to  effect  this  object.  He  sent  Lieutenant 
Burnes  to  Lahore.  Lieutenant  Burnes  was 
sent  up  the  Indus  with  the  ostensible  project 
of  taking  up  some  horses,  but  the  real  and 
secret  object  of  his  mission  was  to  survey 
the  Indus;  and  he  did  survey  it,  and  then 
a  circumstance  occurred  of  a  remarkable 
character,  showing  the  sort  of  notion  that 
prevailed  in  India  of  the  grasping  nature 
of  English  policy.  However  questionable 
might  be  the  policy  of  what  had  been  done 
up  to  this  point,  there  was  little  for  which 
to  blame  the  English  Government.  What 
followed  was  a  Treaty,  and  that  Treaty  an 
important  one»  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Colonel  Pottinger.  The 
Treaty  of  1832  wss  an  important  one,  aud 
like  all  our  Treaties  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  commenced  by  both  parties 
swearing  eternal  friendship,  and  both  de- 
claring in  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty, 

''That  the  two  coDtractinff  powers  bind 
themselves  never  to  look  with  the  eye  of 
covetousness  on  the  posses«ioDs  of  each  other.'* 

And  in  the  third  article, 

**  That  the  British  Government  has  requested 
a  passnge  for  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
Hiodostan  by  the  river  and  roads  of  Scinde, 
by  which  th^  nay  transport  their  goods  and 
merchandize  from  one  country  to  another;  and 
the  said  gorernment  of  Hyderabad  hereby  ac- 
quiesces in  the  same  request,  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing condi lions: — 1,  that  no  person  shall 
bring  any  description  of  military  stores  by  the 
above  river  or  roads ;  2,  that  no  armed  vessels 
or  boats  shall  come  by  the  said  river ;  3,  that 
no  Eaglish  merchants  shall  be  allowed  to  set- 
tie  in  Scinde,  but  shall  come  as  occasion  re* 
quires,  and  having  stopped  to  transact  their 
business,  shall  return  to  India." 

These  conditions  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  he  was  about  to  chargo 
upon  the  British  Government,  as  con« 
ducted  by  Lord  Auckland,  a  direct,  fla- 
grant, and  treacherous  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions. He  wookl  now  pass  on  to  1834, 
when  there  was  another  Treaty  concluded 
with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  to  the  same 
purpose — that  of  the  opening  of  the  Indus. 
The  Treaty  of  1834  ratified  the  Treaty  of 
1832,  and  added  clauses  impoaiog  duties 
HpoD  boats  at  a  certain  rate,  and  whrnh  weif 
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ment,  with  respect  to  the  aggiMWH  Um  af 
potiey  which  he  was  pvniitBf  towards  ha 
neighboiin/' 

No  doabt  the  Itodabla  deeic«  of  Lord 
Aockland  to  keep  the  peace  was  dcaorvmf 
of  approbatton ;  bat  as  he  bad  already 
said,  we  never  did  this  sort  of  thia^  fot 
oothiog — we  were  really  what  Napokos 
called  OS,  s  nstioQ  of  shopkeepers. 

*  We  considered  it  our  dotjr  to  eodeavoor 
to  toduce  the  Mshftrajth  to  lay  sside  his  Ik»» 
tile  iotentioDS.  It  appeared  to  as,  also,  that 
this  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  Befteeled,  of 
esublithiog  the  British  iofloeoee  oo  a  solid 
basis  io  Sktndc,  a  country  whidi  is  of  grsal 
importance  to  us»  both  irom  iu  commaoding 
the  entraiice  to  the  Indus,  and  froiB  lU  ooii* 
tjoo  in  reference  to  the  Pnojaub  and  Aijpiao- 
istan.  Wiih  these  Tiews,  we,  oo  the  oae  aaad» 
initracted  Captain  Wade  Io  eodeavoor,  by  aoy 
means  short  of  actoal  sMoace,  to  deter  the 
Maharajah  from  advancing  against  Shikarpars^ 
while,  00  the  other,  we  desired  Colonel  Pm- 
tinger  to  intimate  to  the  Aaseers  that  we  wcsa 
li-ady  to  enter  into  a  closer  alliance  with  theas, 
on  such  terms  as  might  be  motoally  agreed  on, 
Owing  to  the  distaoee  of  the  scene,  and  the 
ooceHainty  of  events,  we  did  not  consider  it 
expedient  to  prescribe  to  Colooel  Poitiofst 
the  precise  conditions  on  wliich  he  was  lo 
treau  lie  was  auihonied  by  as  to  offer  oar 
protection  afniost  the  Sikhs,  and  we  eipreased 
our  hope  that,  with  a  view  to  enable  ns  to 
fulfil  ihif  obligation,  the  Ambers  woold  cnw* 
sent  permanently  to  receive,  and  to  pay  the 
eT(>enfte  of,  a  body  of  Bntith  tfoopa»  to  be 
•uiioaed  at  th^ir  capital.  Short  of  tho^  ww 
informed  him  that  be  was  at  liberty  lo  o4br 
th<  meJutioo  of  the  Bntish  Gsvatwmant 
Willi  M^iurajah  Koojeet  Sini;,  on  cooditson  of 
ihf  reccpuoQ  of  a  RntiUi  agent  at  tlydcrmbnJ* 
jT)J,  of  course,  of  all  the  relations  betv 
Ni'iJe   and    Ijshore   tirinz  condncted 


^o  be  appropriated  in  a  partictilar  maniier. 
He  now  came  to  the  most  extraordinary 
event  io  the  whole  history  of  these  trans- 
actions.  An  idea  now  began  to  be  preva- 
lent smon^  the  rulers  of  India  that  danger 
to  English  dominion  in  India  was  lo  be 
apprehended  from  the  attempts  of  Russia 
— Russia  being  feared  as  influencing  Per- 
sia, and  Persia  being  feared  as  influencing; 
Aflghanistan,  and  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  defence  for  our  Indian  dominions, 
it  was  proposed  that  an  expedition  should 
be  undertaken  against  Affghanistao.  In 
1838,  while  this  idea  was  prevailing  in  the 
minds  of  the  rulers  of  Indis,  Colonel  Pot- 
tinger  undertook  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  and  these 
negotiations  were  conducted  by  Colonel 
Pot  tinger,  under  the  commands  of  the 
(tovcroor-general  of  India,  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  Hitherto  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  Ameers,  all  bad  been  fair 
and  abovi  board,  or,  at  least,  apparently 
so,  bot  now  the  play  wss  to  cease  and 
somethmtr  serious  w.is  to  be  done,  and, 
Met^e  ti^er  of  their  nslive  country,  we 
had  hitherto  kept  the  paw  like  velvet,  but 
then  a  blow  wa«  struck  which  drew  blood. 
Every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  India, 
knew  the  manner  in  which  English  ag- 
gression  advanced  —  that  we  first  pro. 
ceeded  to  interfere  in  the  afl*airs  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  oflering  our  me- 
diation^ that  was  our  tirst  stip;  but 
when  we  did  these  things  we  did  not  do 
them  for  nothing— we  must  get  some- 
thing by  what  we  did.  And  what  did 
Ijord  Auckland  do  in  this  esse  f  Lord 
Aucklsn<l  had  h<  ard  that  our  worthy  ally 

Kui  )(ct   S  n^    w.s   ddiro'js   of    itiva'tin^  J  th'oiitcli   the  medium  of  Bntish  oAcers, 
Scitt.io.  and.^o  the  jH-culiar  way  tn  whicti  i  ol  the  etprnse  of  any  temporary  depwUtion 
tMi.^s  ate  man  ..'.-d  in  the  F.i»t,  he  asktd  ■  *>'  «►»«  l*"i^»*»  «^^P»  «"'*>  ScioJe^t  ' 


of  tt.e  (losernnicut  to  be  eoa'>Ud  to  lake 
arni<  uf>  the  IikJus,  for  the  porposr  of  in- 
vjJ.n^  the  c«'»ntry.  The  proceedings  of 
I^>rd  Au'klaud  in  tl.ti  sit  nr  were  tbus 
dcMrilMrd  in  a  htier  to  the  scotet  corn- 
put  tet',  tn  the  tirst  pa^**  of  the  lK»ok  coo- 
taif.iMj  th#»  secret  correspondence  from 
Is  jri  to  1*^  ••*:  — 

*'  Id  oof  lettrr  dated  7*  th  September  li«c, 
«c  KaJ  llic  butj«»br  ol  ir.K'ruiifitc  %ou.  Uial  wc 
h«d  ta^m  ll>r  "j-rcrtuniiy  AUwrJcU  by  .Xiaha* 
r^,*li  K  .1  I  el  >.u^'i  appl)ii  ..  lo  Sc  fur.  .».  t»l 
w.:  .  '<  .<  V.'  <  %tMts'i  *A  arms,  by  tK*  It.  iu«,  to 
r-  i.jr  J  f .%  fl.^hr^Mt  .»f  the  j<  i..-*ul  mt-.re  cf 
iKf.  i>  .-.  tf  f  r  fi'.jch  ihe  \u  r*^  l»ai  1«l<ti  re- 
Of>e««nj,  jn4  to  make  him  acquainted  Witb  ibe 
fsatimsnts  eairrt^iaed  hy  the  Bruish  Go^ 


'>«   luuod   re<^ui»ite,   bc-ug   dcfrayod   by   ihe 
Amci.r>.'* 

This  was  the  proposition  i 
Ameers  of  Scinde*  In  a 
knew  what  it  meant  — •  tbey 
India  absorbed,  bf  the  all-fraspinf  y 
of  the  iSritish  Govtmaaent*  from  Ca^ 
Comono  to  tba  Himalayn,  by  tbt  mmm 
procrss,  and  they  knew,  'that  tbis  «na  tba 
next  step  of  lacsonbU  destiny,  to  I 
themnndcrtbai 
rhey  opposed  to  tW  t 
Tinn  with  rrapuri  tn  ihs  admission  nf  tiimf, 
they  insisted  th«t  tbty  wonid  bnns  nsihiai 
to  do  with  na  in  tbnt  sbapn.    Wknt  tkm 

did wc dor   ^  r' '^ ^™ 
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narch  upon  them,  if  they  did  not  do  m  we 
desired.  lo  page  5  of  the  tame  corre- 
tpoDdence,  there  was  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
to  the  Gofernor-geoeral's  Agent  for  the 
Affairs  of  Scinde,  which  contained  this 
passage,— 

'<You  will,  in  treating  with  the  Ameers, 
eommonicate  with  them,  without  reserve,  in 
reference  to  the  daogerous  position  in  which 
they  stand,  and  you  will  spprise  them,  thst 
this  Govemment  is  sensible  how  essential  it  is, 
not  to  their  iuterests  only,  but  to  their  very  ex- 
istence, thst  the  ties  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  British  empire  should  be 
strengthened.** 

Diplomatic  communications  were  gene- 
rally periphrastic,  but  there  was  some- 
thing under  their  ambiguity,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  Ameers,  this,  when  translated 
into  good  Persian,  would  very  soon  iudi- 
cate,  that  Runjeet  Sing  was  to  be  allowed 
to  take  Khyrpore. 

^Whether  the  communiestion  which  yon 
may  make  to  the  Ameera  in  pursuance  of 
these  instructions  shall  end  in  no  new  result, 
or  in  the  mere  reception,  at  the  court  of  Hy- 
derabad, of  a  British  agent,  or  in  the  advance 
of  a  subsidiary  force,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Scinde  territories,  will  probably  depend  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Maharajah,  and  the  course 
of  evenu/' 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  letter 
it  was  said — 

'*  His  Lordship  in  council,  would  not,  with- 
out your  deliberate  advice,  and  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
position  of  Scinde,  enter  into  a  general  engage- 
ment to  defend  that  oountry  from  all  external 
enemies ;  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  authorise 
▼on  to  promise  his  mediation  in  all  disputes 
netween  the  Ameers  and  the  government  of 
Lahore,  if  a  reasonable  equivalent  be  assented 
to.  As  one  condition  of  this  mediation,  and 
with  a  view  to  enable  this  Government  readily 
to  give  effect  to  it,  it  would  be  advantageous  if 
the  Ameers  would  consent  permanently  to  re- 
essve  a  body  of  British  troops,  to  be  stationed 
at  their  capiul,  the  exjiense  of  the  detachment 
being  paid  from  the  Scinde  revenues.'' 

Any  one  would  understand  the  right  sig- 
nification of  such  an  tnstrnction  as  this; 
Msd  the  Ameera  at  length,  well  knowing 
the  power  that  would  be  exercised  by  the 
Mahafajah  in  eoniequence  of  their  not 
conplyiog  with  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  entered  into  the  treaty  of  1838.  He 
begged  the  House  to  reflect  upon  the  po- 
•itioo  of  affaire  at  that  time.  We  had  a 
ooflunerctal  treaty  with  the  goveroment 
U  Hyderabnd— we  had  enteied  into  stipo- 


lations,  one  of  which  was,  that  no  military 
force  or  military  stores  should  pass  through 
the  dominions  of  the  Ameers,  and  they 
had  accepted  our  offer  of  a  resident  agent 
at  Hyderabad.  That  was  the  state  of  our 
relations  in  1838.  Now  was  matured  the 
scheme  of  advancing  upon  Affghanistan, 
and  here  was  the  origin  of  all  the  evil-* 
here  was  the  source  from  which  all  the 
waters  of  bitterness  flowed;  and  he 
charged  it  upon  the  conduct  of  the  then 
Governor-general  of  India,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  his  chief  oon« 
troUer,  as  having  been  the  cause  and  ori* 
gin  of  all  the  evils  that  followed,  and  the 
source  of  all  the  disasters  which  were  so 
much  to  be  deplored  as  having  occurred 
in  Affghanistan,  and  all  the  miseries 
which  had  ensued  in  Scinde.  How  did 
he  make  out  this  charge?  The  first  pro* 
position  which  he  should  move  to*night, 
as  an  amendment  upon  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  charged  upon  the  Governor- 
general  of  India,  acting  under  the  com* 
mands  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  whom 
he  now  saw  in  his  place,  first,  injustice  to 
the  Ameers,  in  the  conduct  which  he  waa 
about  to  describe;  and  next  with  a  want 
of  wisdom  towards  England  in  the  same 
conduct.  And  now  for  the  injustice,  with 
which  he  should  first  begin.  He  had  as- 
serted, and  he  did  not  expect  to  hear  it 
denied,  that  when  the  Dooranee  dynasty 
fell  to  pieces,  the  people  of  Scinde,  or  at 
least  the  rulers  of  Scinde,  vindicated  to 
themselves  by  force  of  arms  a  certain  de» 
gree  of  independence.  When  he  talked 
of  independence,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  They  had  for  some  time 
paid  tribute  to  the  then  rulers  of  Cabul— > 
the  amount  of  which  was  unsettled.  They 
had  paid  the  tribute  for  some  years ;  but 
the  family  of  Khyrpore  utterly  refused 
payment,  and  defeated  the  Affghans  when 
they  endeavoured  to  enforce  it,  and  for 
some  years  the  tribute  had  never  been 
paid.  This  he  should  by-and-by  show. 
A  part  of  the  same  empire  was  the  Pon- 
jaub.  In  the  same  way  the  people  of  that 
territory  vindicated  their  independence, 
and  Runjeet  Sing,  with  singular  sagacity 
and  courage,  gathered  together  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  Punjaub  kingdom,  and 
brought  it  under  his  own  control.  Run- 
jeet Sing  was  a  powerful  monarch, 
having  an  army  of  about  60,000  men,  and 
with  him  we  did  not  wish  to  quarrel.  We 
entered  into  the  famous  Tripartite  Treaty, 
which  ha  ahould  nowftate  to  the  Hooaot 
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*o  be  appropriated  in  a  particular  manner. 
He  now  came  to  the  most  extraordinary 
event  in  the  whole  history  of  these  trans- 
actions.   An  idea  now  began  to  be  preva- 
lent among  the  rulers  of  India  that  danger 
to  English  dominion  in  India  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  attempts  of  Russia 
— Russia  being  feared  as  influencing  Per- 
sia, and  Persia  being  feared  as  influencing 
Affghanistan,  and  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  defence  for  our  Indian  dominions, 
it  was  proposed  that  an  expedition  should 
be  undertaken  against  Afl'ghanistan.     In 
1838,  while  this  idea  was  prevailing  in  the 
minds  of  the  rulers  of  India,  Colonel  Pot- 
tinger  undertook  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ameers  of  Sciode,  and  these 
negotiations  were  conducted  by  Colonel 
Pottinger,  under  the  commands  of  the 
Governor-general  of  India,  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.     Hitherto  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  Ameers,  all  had  been  fair 
and  aboveboard,  or,  at  least,  apparently 
so,  but  now  the  play  was  to  cease  and 
something  serious  was  to  be  done,  and, 
like  the  tiger  of  their  native  country,  we 
had  hitherto  kept  the  paw  like  velvet,  but 
then  a  blow  was  struck  which  drew  blood. 
Every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  India, 
knew  the  manner  in  which  English  ag- 
gression advanced  —  that   we  first  pro. 
ceeded  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  ofiering  our  me- 
diation—that was  our  first  step;    but 
when  we  did  these  things  we  did  not  do 
them  for  nothing— we  must  get  some- 
thing by  what  we  did.    And  what  did 
Lord  Auckland  do  in  this  case?     Lord 
Auckland  had  heard  that  our  worthy  ally 
Ruiijeet  Sing  was  desirous  of  invading 
Scinde,  and,  in  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
things  are  managed  in  the  East,  he  asked 
of  the  Government  to  be  enabled  to  take 
arms  up  the  Indus,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading the  country.    The  proceedings  of 
Lord  Auckland  in  this  affair  were  thus 
described  in  a  letter  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee, in  the  first  page  of  the  book  con- 
taining the  secret  correspondence  from 
1836  to  1838:  — 

**  In  our  letter  dated  26th  September  last, 
we  had  the  honour  of  informing  you,  that  we 
bad  taken  the  opportuoity  afforded  by  Maha- 
rujah  Hunjtet  Slug's  applying  to  he  furnished 
with  50,000  stand  of  arms,  by  the  Indus,  to 
remind  his  Highness  of  the  peaceful  nature  of 
the  objecU  for  which  the  Indus  has  been  re- 
op«ned,  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
leottmt&tt  entertained  by  the  British  Govern- 
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ment,  with  respect  to  the  aggressive  line  of 
policy  which  he  was  porsaing  towards  his 
neighbours." 

No  doubt  the  laudable  desire  of  Lord 
Auckland  to  keep  the  peace  was  deserving 
of  approbation;  but  as  he  bad  already 
said,  we  never  did  this  sort  of  things  for 
nothing — we  were  really  what  Napoleoa 
called  us,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 

^  We  considered  it  our  duty  to  endeavour 
to  induce  the  Maharajah  to  lay  aside  bis  bos- 
tile  intentions.  It  appeared  to  us,  also,  that 
this  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  of 
establishing  the  British  influence  on  a  solid 
basis  in  Scinde,  a  country  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  us,  both  from  its  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Indus,  and  from  its  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  the  Punjaub  and  Affghan* 
istan.  With  these  views,  we,  on  the  one  band, 
instructed  Captain  Wade  to  endeavour,  by  any 
means  short  of  actual  menace,  to  deter  the 
Maharajah  from  advancing  against  Shikarpore» 
while,  on  the  other,  we  desired  Colonel  PoU 
tinger  to  intimate  to  the  Ameers  that  we  were 
ready  to  enter  into  a  closer  alliance  with  them, 
on  such  terms  as  might  be  mutually  agreed  on. 
Owing  to  the  distance  of  the  scene,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  events,  we  did  not  consider  it 
expedient  to  prescribe  to  Colonel  Pottinger 
the  precise  conditions  on  which  he  was  to 
treat.  He  was  authorised  by  us  to  offer  our 
protection  against  the  Sikhs,  and  we  expressed 
our  hope  that,  with  a  view  to  enable  us  to 
fulfil  this  obliKation,  the  Ambers  would  con- 
sent permanently  to  receive,  and  to  pay  the 
expense  of,  a  body  of  British  troops,  to  be 
stationed  at  their  capital.  Short  of  this,  we 
informed  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  offer 
the  mediation  of  the  British  Government 
with  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  on  condition  of 
the  reception  of  a  British  agent  at  Hyderabad, 
and,  of  course,  of  all  the  relations  between 
Scinde  and  Lahore  t>ein^  conducted  solely 
through  the  medium  of  British  officers,  and 
of  the  expense  of  any  temporary  depuution 
of  the  British  troops  into  Scmde,  which  might 
be  found  requisite,  being  defrayed  by  the 
Ameers.** 


This  was  the  proposition  made  to  the 
Ameers  of  Sciode.  to  a  noneot  ihey 
knew  what  it  meant  —  they  had  seen 
India  absorbed,  by  the  alUgraspiog  power 
of  the  British  Government,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Himalayn,  by  the  aama 
process,  and  they  knew,  that  ibis  was  the 
next  step  of  inexorable  destiny,  to  bring 
them  under  the  seme  overwhelming  power* 
They  opposed  to  the  utmost,  the  pcoposi* 
tioD  with  respect  to  the  admissioo  of  troope, 
they  insisted  that  they  woold  heve  noifaiag 
to  do  with  OS  in  that  shape.  Wbet  then 
did  we  do  7  We  pot  the  sciew  od  them  ■ 
we  said,  we  woold  let  looee  the  Sikk  ■»« 
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with  tht  ttitilofiet  along  the  coorM  of  tht  In* 
dot*  whioh  weto  formerly  included  in  the  do- 
ainioof  of  the  Afghan  kingdom.  The  Co" 
Temor^general  has  not  yet  determined  the 
amount  which  the  Ameers  may  be  fairly  called 
upon  to  pay,  and  it  should  not  therefore  im« 
mediately  be  named,  but  the  minimum  may 
certainly  be  Uken  at  20  lacs  of  rupees.  His 
Lordship  will  endeaTour  to  prevail  upon  Shah 
Sliooja*>ool*Moolk  to  reduce  the  claim  which 
he  has  on  the  Ameers  to  a  reasonable  amount.'^ 

He  would  atky  was  it  not  a  downright 
iosult  that  such  a  paper  should  be  brought 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  re- 
ceived, as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  as  a 
thing  deserving  a  moment's  attention,  as 
being  the  offspring  of  common  sense  or 
comaion  honesty?  Why,  to  prevail  upon 
Shah  Soojab— a  man  who  at  that  moment 
noai  have  starved  if  we  had  chosen— a 
asere  instrument  of  oor  will,  and  who,  if 
we  bad  prohibited  him,  would  not  have 
dared  to  open  his  month — and  yet  the 
Governor-general  had  the  hardihood— he 
must  call  it— to  palm  off  this  statement— 

^  And  he  trusts  that  yon  will  have  no  diffi- 
celty  in  convincing  them  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  benefits  they  will  derive  fvom  securing  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  territories  they 
DOW  hold,  and  obtaining  immunity  for  all 
fiitare  claims  on  this  account  by  a  moderate 
pecuniary  sacrifice/' 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  says— 
"  Shah  Shooja-ooUMoolck  will  probably 
arrive,  with  his  own  army,  and  the  direct 
support  of  British  troops,  at  Shikarpore,  about 
the  middle  of  November  next,  in  progress  to 
take  possession  of  the  tlirooe  of  AflgbaoisUn. 
The  uovemor-general  is  averse  from  contem- 
plating such  a  result  as  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  Ameers  to  enter  into  such  a  composition 
with  his  Majesty  as  the  British  Government 
may  deem  just  and  reasonable ;  but  it  may 
be  proper  to  apprise  them  of  the  probable 
consequences  oi  their  not  coming  cordially 
into  the  general  views  of  his  Lordship  at  a 
crisis  so  imporunt ;  and  you  are  authorised 
to  tell  then,  that  his  Lordship  must  regard 
the  demonstration  of  such  a  spirit,  as  render- 
ing it  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Tripartite  treaty  to  accomplish  that  temporary 
occupation  should  be  taken  of  Shikarpore, 
and  of  as  much  of  the  country  adjacent  as  may 
be  required,  to  afford  a  secure  base  to  the  in. 
leaded  military  operations." 

There  U  was  threatened  bt  Lord  Auck- 
land, that  for  his  own  special  purposes  he 
wooM  uke  direct  possession  of  the  country 
of  the  Ameers,  and  he  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
woQld  follow  up  the  negotiation  step  by 
•i»p,  ud  as  the  DoUe  Lord  quoted  Colonel 


Pottinger's  statement,  as  he  supposed  It  to 
be,  from  seeing  It  in  the  newspapers, he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  would  read  a  paper  sent  to  the 
Governor-general,  which  had  Colonel  Pot* 
tinger's  name  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  read 
that  letter,  which  the  ooble  Lord  had  not 
done,  and  the  House  would  find  that 
Colonel  Potiinger  distinctly  recommended 
to  the  Governor-general  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  Scinde.  He  could  not  be- 
lieTe  that  letteri  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  yielded  such  hasty  oredenoe,  for  hi 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  wms  not  one  of  tboee  who 
believed  all  I  hey  heard.  In  Ittler  14, 
page  14,  Colonel  Pottinger  said-* 

'*  Had  cur  present  connexion  existed  some 
years,  and  our  resident  thereby  had  time,  by 
constantly  kind  intercourse  with  the  chiefs  and 
people,  to  have  removed  the  strong  and 
universal  impression  that  exists  throughout 
Scinde  as  to  our  grasping  policy^  the  ease 
might  have  been  widely  different ;  but  I  enter 
on  my  new  duties  without  anything  to  offer, 
and  with  a  proposal  that  will  not  only  strengthen 
the  above  impressions  (for  many  besides  the 
Sciodecs  will  believe  at  the  outset  that  we  are 
making  a  mere  use  of  Shah  Shoojah*s  name)i 
but  revive  a  claim  to  tribute  which  has  been 
long  esteemed  obsolete.  For  the  reasons  I 
have,  I  fear  imperfectly,  adduced  in  this  let« 
ter,  and  also  because  I  am  convinced  that» 
sooner  or  later,  the  precaution  will  be  requi*. 
site  "—(the  last  attempt-^the  tUiima  roHo  of 
England)— '<  I  mean  to  request  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  to  take  early  steps  to  prepare  a 
foree  for  eventual  service  in  Scinde.  I  shall 
propose  that  three  regiments  of  native  in- 
&ntry  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  be  at 
once  sent  into  Outch ;  that  a  compleU  regi*^ 
meat  of  native  cavalry  l>e  brought  to,  and 
kept  at  Rajkote ;  and  that  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  two  companies  of  foot  artillery,  and 
1,000  European  iuAmtiy,  be  held  in  readiness 
at  their  present  stations,  until  I  may  call  for 
them." 

This  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that 
figure  of  rhetoric  called  rigmarole. 

''  I  look  on  it,  that  the  moral  efibct  of  such 
preparaiions  will  be  even  greater  on  the  go* 
vemment  of  Scinde,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
adjacent  principalities,  than  our  sending  a 
force  direct  into  the  former  province.  SbMild 
the  Ameers  seem  inclined^  either  by  their 
avowed  hostiUty,  or  backwardness  in  the 
cause — ** 

What  cause  ?  that  of  inflicting  a  fine 
upon  themaeWes 

-.<«  to  oblige  us  to  occupy  their  territories,  I 
shall  lose  no  time  in  apprising  the  fiombay 
government;  and,  in  that  case,  the  whole 
force  might  either  assemble  in  tliia  province, 
or  the  European  troops  proceed  by  steameia 
to  the  mouths  of  the  (adusj  where  the  native 
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In  1838  wt  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde.  The  ink  waa 
hardly  dry — the  year  was  not  ended,  when 
we  entered  into  this  Tripartite  Treaty. 
By  the  16th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  Lord 
Anckland  took  upon  himielf  to  dispose  of 
Scinde ;  there  was  no  way  of  explaining  it 
otherwise.  He  took  upon  himself  to  dis- 
pose of  the  country,  and  he  did  it  thus : 
the  English  Qovemment  had  set  up  that 
puppet  Shah  Soojah ;  they  pretended  to 
say  that  he  was  King  of  Cahul-— King  of 
Afghanistan.  As  such  he  claimed  to  ha? e 
powers  over  Scinde,  and  one  would  haTe 
supposed  that  he  would  have  equal  power 
over  the  Punjaub»  But  a  line  was  drawn 
between  them«  Over  the  Punjaub  he  gave 
up  every  thing  like  dominion,  and  he  even 
bound  himself  to  pay  tribute  to  Ruojeet 
Sing;  but  as  regarded  the  unfortunate 
Ameers,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Auckland  ?  By  the  16lh  article  of  the 
Tripartite  Treaty, 

"Sbah  Shooja-ool-Moolk  agrees  to  relin- 
quish, for  himself,  bis  heirs  and  successors,  all 
daims  of  supremacy,  and  arrears  of  tribute, 
over  the  country  now  held  by  the  Ameers  of 
Sdnde  (wbioh  will  continue  to  belong  to  the 
Aosetrs  and  their  successors  in  perpetuity), 
on  condition  of  the  payment  to  him  by  the 
Ameers  of  such  a  sum  as  may  be  determined 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Britisii  Govern- 
ment; 15,000,000  of  rupees  of  such  payment 
being  made  over  by  him  to  Maharajah  Runjeet 
Sing.  On  these  payments  being  completed, 
Article  4.  of  the  Treaty  of  12th  March,  1833, 
will  be  considered  cancelled,  and  the  cus- 
tomary interchange  of  letters  and  suitable 
presents  between  the  Maharajah  and  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde  shall  be  maintained  as  here- 
tofore." 

We  undertook  what  ?  We  undertook  to 
lend  our  mediation— between  whom  ?  Be- 
tween an  independent  set  of  sovereigns,  the 
Ameers,  and  a  poor  unfortunate  outcast 
who  had  lived  upon  our  charity  for  years, 
and  whom  at  that  moment  we  were  setting 
up  as  a  mere  puppet  to  suit  our  own  pur- 
pose. Shah  Soojah  had  not  a  single  slave, 
or  single  soldier,  or  single  follower  who 
was  not  paid  by  England.  He  had  no 
army,  although  the  noble  Lord  called  it 
Shah  Shoojah's  army.  It  was  recruited  by 
England,  paid  by  England,  officered  by 
England,  conducted  by  England — in  fact 
it  was  an  English  army,  and  we  having  the 
power  of  this  army  in  our  hands,  called 
upon  the  Ameers  with  an  affectation  which 
added  insult  to  injury — the  affectatioQ  of 
^MUV //JeDds^  jireleiuliRg  to  mediltte  b^ 


tween  oilr  puppet  and  those  whom  we  were 
actually  at  the  time  about  to  rob.  Well, 
Colonel  Pottinger  was  sent  to  the  Ameers 
with  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  and  he  was 
told  not,  as  long  as  he  could  avoid  it,  to 
let  the  Ameers  know  any  thing  about  it, 
to  keep  the  matter  snug  and  quiet  till  the 
last  moment,  and  then  to  tell  them  what 
they  woukl  have  to  pay,  and  what  would 
be  the  penalty  for  not  paying  it.  Colonel 
Pottinger  undertook  the  negotiation.  Co- 
lonel Pottinger  addressed  himself  to  the 
Ameers — and  here  he  must  make  a  dis« 
tinction  which  was  necessary  to  the  due 
understanding  of  the  narrative^  The  fa- 
mily of  those  who  governed  Scinde  when 
we  first  came  into  possession  of  it  consisted 
of  three  brothers,  presiding  over  three 
separate  districts,  those  of  Shikarpore, 
Hyderabad,  and  Khyrpore.  In  the  trans- 
actions which  followed,  as  in  all  our  ori- 
ental proceedings,  the  Ameers  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  that  was  about  to  be 
done.  Although  this  affair  was  but  con- 
sistent with  all  our  Indian  policy,  yet  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  our  improved 
habits  of  national  as  well  as  other  morality, 
every  one  would  receive  with  derision  that 
which  was  a  libel  and  a  total  falsehood 
upon  the  character  of  England.  The  Se*« 
cretary  to  the  Governor-general,  in  writing 
to  the  resident  in  Scinde,  in  the  letter 
contained  in  pages  8  and  9  of  the  Corre- 
spondence, after  enumerating  certain  docu- 
ments which  he  sent,  said: — 

^Tbe  measures  treated  of  in  those  docu«* 
ments  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  as 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  issue  of  them,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  made  fully  and  fairiy  acquainted 
with  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  British 
Government.  You  will,  in  the  first  place,  state 
to  the  Ameers  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general, a  crisis  has  arrived,  at  which 
it  is  essentially  requisite,  for  the  security  of 
British  India,  that  the  real  friends  of  that 
power  should  unequivocally  manifest  their 
attachment  to  its  interests ;  and  you  will  fur^ 
ther  apprise  them  that  a  combination  of  the 
Powers  to  the  westward,  apparently  having 
objects  in  view  calculated  to  oe  injurious  to 
our  empire  in  the  East,  has  compelled  the 
Governor-general  to  enter  into  a  counter- 
combination  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating 
these  objects.  You  will  perceive  that  by  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  recently  concluded, 
the  British  Government  engages  to  arbitrate 
the  claim  of  Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk  upon 
Shikarpore  and  the  territories  of  Scinde  gene- 
rally, and  proposes  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
to  a  final  settlement  the  claims  of  Maharajah 
Runjeet  Siag,  as  uciaeoted  with  the  Shah,  and 
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with  tiM  ttiiitofin  along  the  eoarMof  tht  In* 
doit  wfaiob  weie  formerly  included  in  the  do* 
ounioot  of  the  Affghan  kingdom.  The  Go« 
vernor-gtnerel  has  not  yet  determintd  the 
amount  which  the  Ameers  may  be  fairly  called 
upon  to  pty,  and  it  should  not  therefore  im« 
mediately  be  named,  but  the  minimum  may 
certainly  be  taken  at  20  lacs  of  rupees.  His 
Lordship  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Shah 
ShOoja*ool-Moolk  to  reduce  the  claim  which 
he  hu  on  the  Ameers  to  a  reasonable  amount." 

He  would  ask,  was  it  not  a  downright 
insult  that  such  a  paper  should  be  brought 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  re« 
ceived,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  as  a 
thing  deserving  a  moment's  attention,  as 
being  the  offspring  of  common  sense  or 
common  honesty?  Why,  to  prevail  upon 
Sbah  Soojah— a  man  who  at  that  moment 
■mat  have  starved  if  we  had  chosen~-a 
mere  instrument  of  our  will,  and  who,  if 
we  had  prohibited  him,  would  not  have 
dared  to  open  his  mouth — and  yet  the 
Governor-general  had  the  hardihood— he 
mast  call  it — to  palm  off  this  statement— 

**  And  he  trosti  that  you  will  have  no  diffl<- 
culty  in  convincing  them  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  benefits  they  vrill  derive  from  securing  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  territories  they 
BOW  hold,  and  obtaining  immunity  for  ail 
future  claims  on  this  aooonnt  by  a  moderate 
pecuniary  sacrifice.*' 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  says-* 
"  Shah  Shooja-ooUMoolck  will  probably 
arrive,  with  his  own  army,  and  the  direct 
support  of  British  troops,  at  Shikarpore,  about 
the  middle  of  November  next,  in  progress  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Affghanistan. 
The  Governor-general  is  averse  from  cootem* 
plating  such  a  result  as  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  Ameers  to  enter  into  such  a  composition 
with  his  Majesty  as  the  British  Government 
may  deem  just  and  reasonable  ^  but  it  may 
be  proper  to  apprise  them  of  the  probable 
conseouences  ot  their  not  coming  cordially 
mto  the  general  views  of  his  Lordship  at  a 
crisis  so  important ;  and  you  are  authorised 
to  tell  them,  that  his  Lordship  must  regard 
the  demonstration  of  such  a  spirit,  as  render- 
ing it  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Tripartite  treaty  to  accomplish  that  temporary 
occupation  should  be  taken  of  Shikarpore, 
and  of  as  much  of  the  country  adjacent  as  may 
be  required,  to  aflford  a  secure  base  to  the  in- 
tended military  operations." 

There  U  was  threatened  bv  Lord  Anck* 
land,  that  for  his  own  special  purposes  he 
woold  take  direct  possession  of  the  country 
of  the  Ameers,  and  he  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
would  follow  up  the  negotiation  step  by 
•ttpi  ud  n  the  noMe  Lord  quoted  Colonel 


Pottinger's  atatement,  as  he  suppose  it  to 
be,  from  seeing  it  in  the  newspapers,  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  would  read  a  paper  sent  to  the 
Governor-general,  which  had  Colonel  Pot- 
tinger's  name  at  the  bottom  of  it«  He  read 
that  letter,  which  the  Boble  Lord  had  not 
done,  and  the  House  would  find  that 
Colonel  Pottinger  distinctly  recommended 
to  the  Goternor-general  to  take  forcible 
posseuion  of  Scinde.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  letter,  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  yielded  such  hasty  oredenoe,  for  be 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  was  not  otie  of  those  who 
believed  all  they  heard.  In  letter  14, 
page  14,  Colonel  Pottinger  said — 

"  Had  our  present  connexion  existed  some 
years,  and  our  resident  thereby  had  time,  by 
constantly  kind  intercourse  vrith  the  chiefs  and 
people,  to  have  removed  tlie  strong  and 
universal  impression  that  exists  througtaoet 
Scinde  as  to  our  grasping  policy^  the  ease 
might  have  been  widely  different ;  but  I  enter 
on  my  new  duties  without  anything  to  offer, 
and  with  a  proposal  that  will  not  only  strengthen 
the  above  impressions  (for  many  besides  the 
Scindecs  will  believe  at  the  ouuet  that  we  are 
making  a  mere  use  of  Shah  Shoojah*8  name)^ 
but  revive  a  claim  to  tribute  which  has  been 
long  esteemed  obsolete.  For  the  reasons  t 
have,  I  fear  imperfectly,  adduced  in  this  let- 
ter, and  also  because  I  am  convinced  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  precaution  will  be  requi* 
site" — (the  last  attempt^ the  ultima  ruHooi 
England)— '*  I  mean  to  request  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  to  take  early  steps  to  prepare  a 
force  for  eventual  service  in  Scinde.  I  shall 
propose  that  three  regiments  of  native  in* 
fantry  and  a  troop  of  horte  artillery  be  at 
once  sent  into  Cutch ;  that  a  complete  regi- 
ment of  native  cavalry  be  brought  to,  and 
kept  at  Rajkote ;  and  that  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  two  companies  of  foot  artillery,  and 
1,000  European  inlantry,  be  held  in  readiness 
at  their  present  stations,  until  I  may  call  for 
them." 

This  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that 
figure  of  rhetoric  called  rigmarole. 

*'  I  look  on  it,  that  the  moral  eflbot  of  such 
preparations  will  be  even  greater  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Scinde,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
adjacent  principalities,  than  our  sending  a 
force  direct  into  the  former  province.  Sh«ild 
the  Ameers  seem  inclined,  either  by  their 
avowed  hostiUty,  or  backwardness  in  the 
cause — '* 

What  cause  ?  that  of  inflicting  a  fine 
upon  themaelTee 

— <'  to  oblige  us  to  occupy  their  territories,  I 
shall  lose  no  time  m  apprising  the  Bombay 
government;  and,  in  that  case,  the  whole 
force  might  either  assemble  in  this  province, 
or  the  European  troops  proceed  by  steameia 
to  the  mouths  of  the  indus^  where  the  native 
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iofaotiy  would  meet  them  in  boats  from  Man- 
davie,  whiUt  the  mounted  corps  (hone  artil- 
lery aod  Dative  cayalry)  would  probably  have 
to  march,  so  as  to  rorm  a  junction  with 
tfie  main  body  of  t!ie  army  somewhere  near 
Tatta.  All  these  details  would  of  course  de- 
pend greatly  on  the  support  or  opposition  to 
be  anticipated  from  the  local  government,  and 
of  that  t  shall  be  able  to  speak  fully  when  I 
reach  Hyderabad,  and  have  communicated 
with  them."* 

That  was  the  first  show  off  of  Sir 
Henry  Pottioger.  This  was  the  man  who 
was  DOW  so  full  of  virtuous  indignationi 
and  who  talked  of  his  old  friends,  the 
Ameers.  If  ever  there  was  a  set  of  men 
puffed  ap  with  Tsuity — overcharged  with 
the  notion  of  their  own  importance — he 
would  point  bis  finger  for  an  example  at 
the  political  agents  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment.  In  page  17^thts  was  another  part 
of  this  pretty  farce--the  Governor-general 
said:— 

^  You  have  stated  your  intention  to  charge 
the  Ameer  to  his  face  with  this  injurious  act.** 

This  injurious  act  was  the  entering  into 
intercourse  with  Persia.  So  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  the  negotiation,  the  next  step  was  to 
find  a  pretext  for  coercing  them.  The 
Ameers  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  and  the  Governor-general,  in 
speaking  of  this  act  of  an  independent 
Sovereign,  in  writing  to  the  Shah  of  Per* 
sia,  says : 

^  You  have  stated  your  intention  to  charge 
the  Ameer  to  his  face  with  this  injurious  act, 
but  you  have  not  stated  with  what  proceeding 
on  your  part  an  admission  by  him  will  be  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  foresee  in 
what  drcomstances  vou  may  be  placed  before 
the  receipt  of  this  letter.  It  seems  open  to 
vou  to  decide  upon  proclaiming,  as  soon  as  a 
toroe  from  Bombay  may  enable  you  to  do  so 
with  effect,  that  an  act  of  hostility  aod  bad 
faith  having  been  committed  towards  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  the  share  in  the  government 
of  Scinde,  which  has  been  held  by  the  guilty 
party,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  more  fiuthful 
members  of  the  family." 

This  was  within  a  few  days  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  to  the 
Ameers,  and  here  was  a  tbreat  to  take 
their  territories  :— 

^  And  it  may  be  thought  ri|fat  to  aceom- 
pany  this  transfer  with  a  condition,  that  as  a 
security  for  the  future,  a  British  subsidiary 
force  shall  be  maintained  in  Scinde ;  or,  se- 
condly, the  maintenance  of  this  force  may  be 
required  without  the  adoption  of  an  act  so 
ri^oioos  as  that  of  deposation ;  or,  thirdly,  it 


may  be  thought  expedient,  upon 
and  the  tender  by  the  Ameer  of  sach  i 
as  may  be  in  his  power,  to  point  out  to  him 
that  no  better  reparation  can  be  given  than  by 
exertions  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty  formed 
for  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shooja.*' 

The  letter  went  on  to  say,  that  the  first 
course  would  be  a  ju8ti6able  one.  Nego- 
ti<itions  were  continued  to  see  what  could 
be  done,  and  be  was  now  about  to  read  a 
remarkable  passage  from  the  letter  of 
Colonel  Pottioger,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  occupation  of  the  greater  part 
of  Scinde.  In  page  89,  he  said,— 

^  The  only  one  of  these  that  raqniies  any 
observation  from  me  in  this  place,  is  that  re- 
garding the  strength  of  the  subsidiary  force. 
On  this  subject  I  have  bestowed  a  good  deal 
of  reflection  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  29th  ult^  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  we 
should  demand  from  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  the 
cession,  *  not  a  temporary  occupation,'  of  all 
the  country  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  south  of  an  imaginary  line  to  be  drawn 
due  west  from  that  river  at  a  point  ten  miles 
(more  or  less)  north  of  Tatta,  until  it  meets 
the  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  This  would  give  us  a  compact 
territory,  the  complete  command  of  the  river, 
and  possession  of  the  only  sea-port.  At  a  very 
rougn  estimate,  I  calculate  that  the  cession  I 
have  indicated  would  yield  at  first  a  revenue 
of  from  four  to  five  lacs  of  rupees,  but  it  is  one 
that  would  rapidly  improve  under  our  rule, 
and  in  a  few  years,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
tliat  Tatta  would  spring  into  much  of  its  former 
opulence*  and  become  a  vast  emporium  of 
trade  and  wealth.  I  see  manifold  and  cogent 
reasons  why  the  subsidiary  force  should  not 
be  stationed  at  the  capital,  where  barbarism 
and  prejudice  would  lead  to  continual  dis- 
putes without  any  counterbalancing  advan- 
tage* My  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  have 
a  regiment  of  native  infantry  and  a  company 
of  artillery  at  Kurachee,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
troops  at  Tatta,  where  there  is  an  admirable 
site  on  the  Mukalls  hills  (west  of  the  city),  for 
a  cantonment.  I  shall  also  propose  that  a 
strong  detachment  of  Bengal  troops  (equal, 
perhaps,  to  the  Kurachee  one),  should  be  kept 
at  Sukkur,  on  the  Indus,  to  which  I  presume 
the  Khyrpore  chiefs  will  gladly  give  their 
assent.  With  these  troops,  and  Brituh  agents 
residing  at  Hyderabad  and  Khyrpore,  I  look 
on  it  that  our  perfect  supremacy  throughout 
Scinde  will  be  as  folly  esublished  as  though 
we  had  entirely  subjugated  it." 

This,  then,  was  the  nan  who  now 
talked  of  his  old  friends,  the  Amcets  of 
Scinde.  But  the  ooble  Lord  bad,DodottbC« 
been  imposed  upoo  by  that  letter.  [Lord 
Ashley  :  •*  I  believe  it."]  Aod  1  believe  the 
noUe  Lord  has  bean  impoead  apoo.  But* 
he  had  now  to  show  what  had  bappooadt 
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The  trtny  eam«  from  Bombay  to  the 
month  of  the  lodos.  He  knew  well  that 
the  OoTernor-general  began  to  be  doubt- 
ful of  the  success  of  bis  expedition. 
The  GoTernor-general  was  most  hot  upon 
the  seizing  of  Scinde,  until  there  was  a 
danger  of  a  stop  being  put  to  the  AflTghan- 
islao  expedition.  Until  the  danger  arose, 
he  was  most  hot  upon  the  seizure.  Lieu- 
tenant Eastwick  cook  a  Treaty  to  Hyder- 
abad, and  that  treaty  he  was  told  to  en- 
force upon  the  Ameers.  It  was  to  be 
found  at  pages  122  and  123,  and,  like  all 
other  Treaties,  it  began  by  declaring  that 
there  was  to  be  lastmg  friendship  between 
the  two  goremments : — 

'*  Whereas,  Treaties  of  friendship  and  amity 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  entered  into 
between  the  British  and  Hyderabad  govern- 
ments ;  and  whereas  circumstances  have  lately 
occurred  which  render  it  expedient  and  neces- 
sary to  revise  those  treatiei ;  with  a  view  to 
which  this  draft  has  been  prepared,  agreeably 
to  instructions  addressed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  George  Auckland,  Governor-general  of 
India,  fcc.,  to  Colonel  Henry  Pottinger,  resi- 
dent in  Scinde,  &c.  There  shall  be  lasting 
friendship,  alliance,  and  amity  between  the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Hyderabad  government;  and  the  provisions 
of  all  former  Treaties,  not  modified  or  an- 
nulled by  the  present  one,  are  hereby  con- 
firmed. The  Governor-general  of  India  has 
commanded  that  a  British  force  shall  be  kept 
in  Scinde,  and  stationed  at  the  city  of  Tatta, 
where  a  cantonment  will  be  formed.  The 
strength  of  this  force  is  to  depend  on  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Governor-general  of  India." 

Where  is,  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  independence  of  Scinde 
now  f    The  treaty  goes  on : — 

*'  Meer  Noor  Mahomed  Khan,  Meer  Nus- 
seer  Mahomed  Khan,  and  Meer  Mahomed 
Kban  bind  themselves  to  pay  annually  the 
mm  of  in  part  of  the  expense  of  the 

fbree,  from  the  presence  of  which  their  respeo- 
tsve  territories  will  derive  such  vast  advan- 
tages. The  chie&  of  the  Beloochee  tribes,  and 
■11  others  holding  grants  (jacedads)  pensions 

iwaieefas),  jagheers  (tesols),  lie.  from  the 
Itflerent  Ameers,  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  them 
■s  they  now  do,  the  Ameers  being  answerable 
fsr  their  peaceable  conduct  towards  the  Bri- 
tish Government  and  bb  snbjecu.  Their 
highnesses  the  Ameers  agree  to  form  no  new 
treaties,  or  enter  into  any  engagements  with 
foreign  states,  without  the  knowledge  and 
concurrence  of  the  British  Government,  hut 
their  highnesses  will,  of  course,  carry  on 
friendly  correspondence  as  usual  with  their 
aeighwwrs.'' 

Was  not  this,  he  asked,  deprifing  them 
of  their  independence  as  a  nation  ?    They 


compelled  the  Ameers  to  maintain  a  foreign 
force  in  their  territory— they  made  them 
pay  such  sums  of  money  as  they  pleased, 
for  the  sustainment  of  that  army,  and 
then  they  would  not  permit  them  to  enter 
into  any  sort  or  kind  of  negotiation  with 
their  neighbours.  And  why  drife  them 
to  this?  On  the  pretext  that  they  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
where  the  English  were  about  to  proceed| 
not  against  the  Shah  of  Persia,  but  against 
Affghanistan— that  is,  when  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  against  Affghan* 
istan,  it  was  a  crime  in  the  Ameers  to 
write  to  the  Shah,  with  whom  England 
was  at  peace;  and  they  punished  that 
crime  first,  by  compelling  them  to  pay 
money;  then  to  maintain  a  foreign  force: 
and  next,  by  depriving  them  of  their  in- 
dependence as  princes.  What  party  was 
it  here  who  broke  the  treaty  ?  He  answer- 
ed, the  British  Government.  Let  them 
compare  all  the  crimes  that  were  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Ameers^et  them  compare  that 
with  the  fact  of  proceeding  up  the  Indna 
with  an  armed  force — with  the  threat  that, 
if  they  did  not  giro  up  a  portion  of  their 
territory,  they  would  be  deprived  of  their 
independence,  and  they,  too,  should  be 
punished  if  '*  they  did  not  aid  the  cause.** 
Let  them,  he  said,  compare  those  thinga 
with  the  circumstance,  even  supposing  it 
to  be  true,  of  a  friendly  letter  being  ad- 
dressed by  one  potentate  to  the  other, 
conceived  in  the  usoal  terms  of  hyperbole 
employed  in  theEast,and  it  would  be  found 
that  the  former  was  a  gross,  traitorous,  un- 
generous breach  of  faith.  It  was  to  compare 
a  mole-hill  to  Mount  Ossa.  Lieutenant  East- 
wick went  to  Hyderabad,  and  there  a  seriea 
of  negotiations  were  commenced,  in  which 
the  onW  weapons  left  to  the  weak  were 
resorted  to  by  these  Ameers.  There  waa 
evasion,  deceit,  falsehood — everything  that 
could  ;be  devised,  every  art  that  could  be 
employed  was  used  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  that  was  actually  surrounding  them, 
and  which,  like  the  huge  snake  of  their 
country,  was  twining,  coil  upon  coil,  about 
them,  and  that,  with  overwhelming  power, 
was  gradually  crushing  and  destroying 
them«  Amongst  other  things,  they  told 
OS  that  they  were  totally  unable  to  coerce 
the  Beloochees,  that  the  Beloochees  had 
congregated  about  their  capital,  and  they 
stated  to  Lieutenant  Eastwick  that»  if  he 
did  not  take  care,  an  attack  would  be 
made  upon  him.  Lieutenant  Eastwick 
took  them  at  their  word.     He  retired 
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qaittly.  H«  retired  quietly  Co  the  army 
that  was  advancing.  He  got  on  board  a 
•learner.  The  army  advanced  to  Hyder- 
abad, and  then,  but  not  till  then,  did  the 
Ameers  sign  that  obnoiiout  Treaty.  He 
aaid  that  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  was  a  disgrace  to  their 
name  and  nation— he  said  that  it  was  a 
foul  blot  on  their  escutcheon -*he  said  that 
it  was  one  of  unblushing  dishonour ;  they 
had  power,  and  how  did  they  use  that 
power  towards  the  poor  and  helpless  ?-* 
shamefully  and  tyrannically  I 

«0h!  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant." 

Whilst  this  proceeding  was  going  on  at 
Hyderabad,  Lieutenant  Burnes  was  at 
Cabul.  When  the  army  descended  the 
Sutlej,  Lieutenant  Burnes  proposed  to 
the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Bukkur.  Afterwards  the 
army  passed  on,  and  got  through  Cutch 
and  "the  Bolam  Pass.  He  stopped  here  to 
answer  an  argument  that  might  be  used 
against  him.  He  would  be  told  that  it  was 
unfair  in  him  now  to  question  the  invasion 
of  Afighanistan— that  he  ought  to  accept 
it  as  *^an  accomplished  fact,"  and  then 
discuss  nothing  but  what  was  the  object 
of  the  present  motion ;— that  he  ought  to 
allow  as  a  given  thing  that  the  proceedings 
against  Affghanistan  ought  to  have  gone 
on.  Now,  he  would  first  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  the  Governor- general  had 
taken  the  wrong  route  to  CabuK  His 
army  ought  to  have  gone  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  ally — through  that  of  Runjeet 
Sing.  Instead  of  going  1,500  miles  out 
of  his  road,  be  could  have  gone  by  a  march 
of  300  miles.  He  gave  this  not  merely  as 
his  own  opinion,  but  he  cited  for  it  a  high 
military  authority,  which  proved  Lord 
Auckland  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  blunder 
in  his  injustice.    The  writer  states — 

^  The  invasion  of  Affghanistan  being  thus  set- 
tled military  principles  demanded  that  the  short- 
est and  most  direct  lines  of  operation  should  be 
adopted.  Those  were  in  the  Punjaub.  The 
Maharajah  had  just  concluded  a  most  advan- 
tageous treaty  for  himself,  at  the  expense  of 
the  king,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Governor- 
gencraU  It  was  but  reasonable,  then,  to  de« 
maud  a  free  risht  of  passage  to  reach  Affg^an^ 
istan  through  the  ceded  territories — that  is  to 
say,  through  Peshawur  and  the  Khyber  Passes, 
which  was  the  best  route  to  CabuU  There  was 
no  reason,  if  he  had  faith  in  his  allies,  the  Bri- 
tish, why  the  Punjaub  should  not  at  once  be 
JBMde  the  base  of  operations— why  the  invad- , 


ing  army  should  not  have  assembled,  with  all 
its  stores,  on  the  Upper  Indus,  instead  of  ths 
Sutlej,  and  from  thence  have  penetrated  at 
once  by  the  Khvber  Passes  to  (Jabul,  and  by 
the  roads  ¥^hich  lead  from  Ismael  Dera  Khan 
over  the  Sooliman  ridges  to  Ghuznee  and  Can- 
dahar.  When  a  great  point,  as  it  is  technically 
termed  in  war,  is  to  be  made,  there  are  only 
two  modes  recognised  by  military  art  to  effeot 
the  object.  The  army  should  march,  having 
its  warlike  means  with  it,  compact  and  strong, 
to  bear  through  all  opposition,  trusting  to  the 
genius  of  its  commander  to  draw  resources  for 
its  support  from  the  country  where  it  is  to  halt. 
Such  was  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy.  The 
success  depends  upon  a  sagacious  calculation 
of  power  and  resistance  beforehand;  upon  the 
proportion  which  the  vastness  of  the  enterprise 
bears  to  the  vastness  of  the  leader's  genius. 
This  is  the  highest  effort  of  military  genius. 
The  second  mode  is  to  trust  the  communica- 
tions with  the  base  of  operations  to  allies  or 
nations  subjugated  on  the  march.  Such  was 
the  Macedonian  Alexander's  method  of  ap- 
proaching India.  There  was  no  Hannibal  to 
lead  Lord  Auckland's  army — there  was  no 
army  organised  for  such  an  enterprise  to  be 
led — but  the  more  secure  mode  of  Alexander 
did  not  require  his  genius.  Runjeet  Sing 
was  the  ally  to  whom  the  communications 
should  have  been  entrusted,  and  an  army  of 
reserve  assembled  on  the  Sutlej,  would  have 
insured  his  fidelity.  If  Runjeet  Sing  refused 
his  consent,  his  alliance  was  hollow.  Justice 
had  been  cast  aside  from  the  beginning ;  po- 
licy then  dictated  the  forcing  him  to  acquies- 
cence, or  the  subjugation  of  his  kingdom 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  invasion  of  Aff- 
ghanistan. Not  so  acted  Lord  Auckland. 
He  turned  his  eyes  another  way,  and, 
with  a  total  disregard  of  military  principle,  of 
which  he  and  his  advisers  appeared  to  be  as 
profoundly  ignorant  as  they  were  regardless 
of  equity,  he  resolved  to  perpetrate,  under  the 
pretext  of  friendship,  the  enormous  aggression 
on  the  Ameers  which  he  dared  not  attempt 
with  the  powerful  Maharajah.  In  this  view 
articles  were  inserted  in  the  tripartite  treaty 
by  which  Runjeet  accepted  the  British  media- 
tion in  his  dispute  with  Scinde  ;  and  the  King 
who  had  resigned,  without  an  equivalent,  the 
finest  and  richest  portions  of  his  kingdom  to 
the  Maharajah,  agreed  also  to  resign  his  sove- 
reign right  in  Scinde  on  condition  of  receiving 
arrears  of  tribute.  The  purport  of  all  this  was 
to  seize  so  much  of  the  Ameer's  territory  as 
would  secure  a  line  of  operations  against  Aff- 
ghanistan through  Scinde.  This  line,  how- 
ever, was  so  defective,  that  military  considenu 
tions  alone  should  have  stopped  the  invasion. 
The  line  of  operations  by  the  Khyber  Passes 
would  have  been  of  500  miles  from  Loodiana  tu 
Cabul,  but  only  of  300  from  Attock  if  the  base 
had  been  there  first  established.  The  line 
from  Ishmael  dera  Khan  would  have  been  300 
miles  to  Candahar  \  200  to  Ghoznee..' 

The  attack  upon  the  Ameers  was  a 
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gr0tQiUNM  wfODg.  Il  wai  a  Uander,  at- 
tended  with  iDJuaiico.  They  had  thrown 
away  iha  Itvet  of  hundreds  or  their  fellow 
coantrymen  —  they  had  thrown  away 
money  which  ought  not  to  have  been  ex* 
pended,  even  if  the  attack  on^the  Ameers 
were  to  be  justified  as  prudent  or  honest. 
He  now  passed  on  to  the  year  1841,  when 
they  were  in  possession  of  AfFgbanistan. 
The  Ameers  became  unable  to  pay  the 
tribute  required  from  them.  The  next 
demand  made  on  them  was  for  territory. 
The  demand  was  made  on  them  for  jShikar* 
pore;  but  before  this  negotiation 'arrived 
at  a  close,  theie  came  the  disaster  of 
Cabul.  A  portion  of  the  army  was  with- 
drawn.  At  length  the  people  of  Affghan- 
istan  rose  upon  the  army  that  remained ; 
they  destroved  the  British  envoy ;  killed 
the  puppet  Kingp  which  the  English  had 
set  up,  and  confined  within  their  narrow 
fortresses  the  few  that  bad  escaped  from 
the  general  slaughter.  The  whole  of  the 
British  policy  was  then  changed.  He 
was  not  noi|  going  to  discuss  the  wisdom 
or  the  folly  of  Lord  Ellenbo  ough's  pro- 
clamation on  his  arrival  in  India,  It 
was,  however,  the  first  time  that  the 
English  were  compelled  to  return— it 
was  the  first  time  that  they  had  been 
thoroughly  beaten,  and  their  being  so 
bad  created  a  general  feeling  throughout 
the  eastern  world.  The  position,  then,  of 
•  Lord  Ellenborougb,  in  Uking  a  shattered 
dominion  out  of  the  hands  of  his  prede* 
oessor,  was  extremely  diflBcuk  and  perilous. 
Lord  Ellenborougb  announced  bis  deteiw 
mination  to  retire  to  the  limits  of  the  Indus. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact.  He  knew  no- 
thing like  to  it  but  that  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  Rome^  when 
the  people  first  gave  up  the  vain  preten- 
sion to  an  universal  dominion. 

^  It  wu  au  ancient  tradition,"  said  Oibbou, 
"  that  when  the  espitol  was  founded  by  one  of 
the  Booian  Kinp.  the  god  Terminus  (who  pr^ 
lided  over  boundaries,  and  wasre  presented  ao» 
oofding  to  the  fashion  of  that  a^ e  bv  a  large 
stone)  alone  among  all  the  inferior  deities  re- 
fused tp  yield  his  place  to  Jupiter  himself. 
But  though  Terminus  had  resisted  the  majesty 
of  Jupiter,  he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bmpemff  Adrian." 

He  did  not  think  he  shoald  be  met  by 
the  continuation  of  the  passage,  which 
Mid  that 

•*  It  was  scarcely  in  Adrian's  power  to  place 
the  superiority  of  his  predecessor  in  a  more 
conspicuous  light  than  by  thus  confesiiog  bin>- 
self  unequal  to  the  task  of  defending  the  coq« 
quests  of  Trajan." 


Lord  Ellenborongh  arrived  there  to 
take  command  of  their  Indian  domioiona 
at  a  time  that  was  most  dangerous 
and  critical.  The  army  of  Eng- 
land was  ordered  to  advance  into  Cabul. 
They  (the  English)  said  they  were  victo- 
rious ;  but,  victorious  or  not,  they  retired 
from  Affghanistan.  They  were  followed 
by  the  people  of  Afighanisttn  in  arms. 
Not  a  step  was  taken  by  that  army  but 
the  people  rose  up  behind  them  and 
around  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
fight  their  way  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  eastern  world  said,  and  he  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) was  not  much  inclined  to  blame 
them  for  it — that  *'  we  were  thrashed  out 
of  Affghanistan."  The  Scindians  saw 
this,  believed  this,  and  they  said,  "  We 
are  as  brave  as  the  Affghanistans-^ye  can 
fight  as  well  as  they— they  have  conquered 
the  Feringhees— why  then  should  not  we 
loo  be  able  to  defeat  them  ?*'  From  one 
end  of  Scinde,  then,  to  the  other — and  he 
did  not  blame  the  Ameers  for  this,  for  they 
were  smarting  under  the  fierce  injuries 
they  had  received — they  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  English.  From 
Beeloochee  to  Cutch,  from  Kurrachee  to 
Lahore,  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  English  dominion  ^Hear^ 
hear.]  He  heard  a  learned  Indian  autho- 
rity say  '*  Hear;**  now,  he  asked,  was  it 
not  natural  that  thev  should  do  this  t  The 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  the;^  bed  done 
serious  injury  to  the  princes  of  Scmde — they 
had  taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  their 
country.  They  felt  strongly  the  injury  and 
insult  that  bad  been  done  to  them,  and 
they  conspired  against  the  British  domin* 
ion*  As  might  be  expected,  the  evidence 
on  this  point  was  multifarious.  He  would 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Lieutenant  Leckie  to  the  political  aeent  in 
Scinde ;  it  was  dated  Uyderabadt  May  3, 
1849:--. 

*'  I  received  yours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  yes- 
terday, and  had  an  interriew  with ^  last 

night.  I  put  the  letter  from  Nusseer  Khan  to 
you  into  his  hands,  and  directed  him  to  peruse 
It.  After  having  done  so,  he  said,  'This  is 
Oleanchund's  writing  in  parts,  alRO  that  of 
Akoond  Buchal.  The  seal  is  Meer  Nusseer 
Khan's,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being 
authentic.'  I  then  quietly  hinted  at  Meer 
Nusseer's  correspondence  with  the  Sikhs,  to 
which  he  added,  'Meer  Nusseer  Khan  cor- 
responds now  in  every  direction,  seeking  his 
own  ruin  by  dizginff  a  well  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  himself  (or  being  smothered,  literally) ; 
his  favorite  confidant  in  the  Persian  quarter  is 
dead,  but  his  son  has  replaced  him,  and  arrived 
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ooIt  Oirae  dtyt  ago ;  bis  luuiie  I  forget,  Uit 
wtU  find  out  for  you ;  as  to  the  Sikhs,  Su^oo 
Mall  bas  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  letters  as  if  from  the  Maharajmh  to 
If  oswer  Kbao,  ami  bas  gained  by  it ;  however, 
something  bas  gone  wrong,  and  he  wrote  a 
Utter  as  if  from  the  Sikhs,  recalling  him  to  the 
Pkinjanb ;  this  was  a  forgery.  I  do  not  know 
the  tenor  of  the  commonication  lately,  bat 
some  time  back  MeerNosseer  proposed  to  the 
Sikhs,  that  they  should  rise  and  kick  us  out  of 
their  part  of  the  country,  as  the  Affghans  had 
done,  and  that  they  (the  Ameers)  would  join ; 
his  having  written  thus  to  one  quarter  makes 
the  eondusion  he  has  written  every  where ;  he 
baa  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  that  he  is  over- 
whelmed in  bis  own  imagined  greatness.  Meer 
Meer  Mahomed  appears  to  join,  but  he  bat  a 
clean  heart,  and  is  a  good  roan.  Mahomed 
Khan  Tora  is  the  mischief-maker,  and  guides 
the  Ameer  according  as  Meer  Nusseer  wishes. 
To  pn^e  that  Meer  Nusseer  tries  to  deceive 
every  one,  his  plot  with  regard  to  the  Bakroo 
rupees  was  intended  to  impose  upon  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  by  which  it  would  have  lost 
from  10  to  15,000  rupees  in  a  lac ;  but  you 
luckily  got  bold  of  the  truth  and  upset  his 
measures.** 

That  was  proof  of  a  cofiipiracy.  At 
tbat  time  a  carioai  thing  bappeoed. 
Major  Outram  wanted  to  know  bow  these 
thiogi  were  carried  on,  and  he  sent  bis 
people  immediately  to  intercept  the  com* 
municationi  between  one  part  of  Sctnde 
and  anoUier,  and  tbna  got  into  bti  poe- 
•aaeion  certain  lettera  from  Noiaeer  Khan 
to  the  Khyrpore  chiefs  ;  bnt  he  could  not 
■ay  that  the  method  of  getting  at  them 
was  very  crediuble  to  the  English  people. 
So  it  was,  however.  Again,  writes  Lieu* 
tenant  Leckie  to  the  Political  Agent  in 
Sciode,  under  date  the  13tb  of  April, 
1842:- 

<'  Nusseer  Khan  is  going  ahead  as  fitft  as 
be  can,  and  is  trifling  with  the  treaty,  as  far 
as  levying  duties  is  concerned.  He  says,  he 
will  levy  on  all  the  merchandise  of  Scinde,  at 
this  place»  to  make  up  for  the  river  being 
free.  Yesterday,  I  am  informed,  Shabdad  and 
Hootseio  Ali  went  to  Sobdar  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  the  Ameers  being  of  one  mind  and 
acting  together,  owing  to  the  Affghans  get- 
ting the  better  of  us.  Meer  Meer  Mahomed 
also  went  in  the  afternoon.  The  Naib, 
Ahmed  Khan,  was  present.  All  this  is  at 
the  instigation  of  Nusseer  Khan,  who  keeps 
aloof  himself;  be  is  making  a  dead  push  to  be 
lfo«  1.  He  is  our  enemy,  without  doubt,  and 
it  mdrioc  the  most  of  our  weakness.  How 
be  is  to  be  checked  by  the  other  Ameers,  I 
know  not ;  and  it  strikes  me  ere  long  we  must 
interfere  with  a  powerful  band;  as  the  hot 
season  approaches  we  may  find  the  fellows 
getting  bolder,  A  visit  from  you  would  have 
a  wondarfiil  effect  just  now  to  check  Nusseer, 


before  be  makes  a  greater  idiot  of  hiaMetf ;  be 
bas  succeeded  in  getting  all  but  Sobdar  uader 
bis  thumb,  and,  from  bis  wealth,  baa  the  troopa 
at  his  beck.  Mabooaed  Shnbeey  wbo  residea 
in  Bombay,  and  eorrespoods  with  Jaffir  Schab, 
is  the  man  that  gives  all  the  newspapers  gulp 
that  is  twisted  into  queer  forms  by  these  peo* 
pie.  Perhaps  you  will  think,  from  what  I  have 
written,  that  I  am  an  alarmist.  It  b  not  so ; 
my  wish  is  to  prevent  their  stupidity  canying 
them  too  far,  and  which  most  cause  their  ntin» 
with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  ourselves,  I 
hear  Mahomed  Dewan  is  at  the  gate ;  I  fancy 
he  is  charged  with  money."  ^^  April  28, 1849.^ 
I  was  told  last  night  that  Nusseer  said,  when 
be  heard  we  had  won  the  Kbyber,  that  the 
Afireedees  and  Patans  were  a  set  of  donkeys, 
and  should  have  thrashed  us.  He  is  well 
blown  out  with  pride  and  conceit  of  himself 
just  now.  What  I  do  not  like  is  the  old  diiefi 
of  Mahomed  Ali  and  Noor  Mahomed  going  to 
bis  service^  and  deserting  others.  He  is, 
there  is  no  doubt,  spending  money  and  sweet 
words  at  no  allowance,  and  can  afford  to  do 
so  after  all  the  sulam  he  has  committed. 
Should  Tukkee  Shah  be  folse,  I  hnej  that 
every  assistance  may  be  given  me  in  finding 
out  what  is  going  on  thiongh  his  aid,  as  it  is 
an  object  to  the  Ameer  or  Ameers  to  let  viU 
lains  travel  quidcly  hence  unknown  to  him.'* 
''May  1, 1842.— has  this  moment  left  bm. 
He  telb  me  that  we  must  not  consider  Meer 
Nusseer  Khan  of  Khelat  our  friend ;  that  he 
has  written  a  letter,  which  a  man  of  saw 
at  Beila,  addressed  to  the  Jam  of  that  plaoe, 
urging  bim  and  the  other  cbielb  of  the  Hills, 
Ahmed  Khan,  Noomria,  and  the  Tdikta  chief 
included,  and  all  the  Sdndees  at  Knracbee 
and  adjacent  provinces,  to  rise  against  us, 
should  we  be  unsuccessful  in  Affghanistan  s 
tbat  Gordan,  at  Sonmeanee,  is  to  £i  ordered 
to  quit  his  post.  If  he  refuses  be  is  to  be 
forced,  and  if  he  shows  any  hostile  intention 
he  must  be  answerable,  or,  in  other  words, 
killed.  That  this  will  be  the  signal  for  the 
Scindees  of  Kuracfaee  to  loot  and  attack  the 
camp,  and  in  th^  diiection  insurrection  will 
be  general." 

Waa  it  aapposed  tbat  the  old  chieft 
Mahomed  Ali  and  Noor  Maboned  woald 
come  and  tell  onr  people  what  they  wero 
about  to  do?  Oar  agents  were  obliged 
to  get  information  as  they  beat  could,  by 
making  use  of  their  own  eyes.  There 
waa  another  letter  from  Sir  G.  Arthur, 
wbo  waa  as  well  qoalified  aa  any  mas 
to  aee  what  waa  going  on  in  tbacoon* 
try  at  tbia  tiase;  and  from  tbat  letter  it 
waa  alao  quite  clear  tbat  there  waa  a 
conspiracy  going  on  against  onr  domia* 
nion.  It  was  for  Lord  Elleoborovgii  to 
determine  this  naoat  important  qoeatioo.- — 
When  we  bad  been  defeated,  aa  the  Indian 
people  thoogbt,  in  AflgbanisUn— ahovM 
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we  withdraw  not  only  from  Affghaoistan, 
bat  also  from  tbe  Indus,  and  should  we 
make  as  heretofore  the  great  Desert  of 
India  and  the  Sutlej  our  frontier  ?     Now, 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  carefnlly  to  con- 
sider that  question,  with  all  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  office  pressing  on  his 
mind,  and    having,    he  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
thought,  nothing  else  than  the  interest  of 
his  country  at  heart,  for  he  could  not  con- 
ceive what  other  interest  he  could  have 
[Lord  Pa/mers^on:  "Hear/*]  The  noble 
Lord  might  know  more  than  he  did  upon 
that  point;   he  was  only  explaining  his 
own  views  of  the  matter.   The  noble  Lord 
bad  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and   had,  perhaps,  grounds  for 
coming  to  a  different  conclusion ;  but  he 
only  judged  from  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
men.     Lord  Ellenborough,  seeing  that  we 
were  refluent  from  AiTghanistan,  asked 
himself  this   question,  **  Shall    we   now 
withdraw  from  the  Indus,  and  forego  all 
the  advantages  of  its  occupation  ? ''    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  near  him  (Sir  J.  C, 
Hobhouse,  as  we  understock)  and  the  no- 
ble Lord  (he  Member  for  Tiverton  looked 
upon  the  Indus  as  the  great  artery  of  our 
new  commerce,  and  was  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough at  that  moment  to  have  given  up 
that  adTantage  after  all  the  blood,  and  all 
the  treasures  that  had  been  spent  for  iis 
attainment,  and  after  the  fatal  effects  in 
the  eastern  world  of  our  defeat  at  Cabul  ? 
Was  he  then  to  desert  the  Indus,  and  to 
withdraw  within  those  limits  which  pru- 
dence should  have  forbidden  us  to  pass, 
but  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
J.  C.  Hobhouse),  for  the  unhappiness  of 
that  country  and  of  this,  had  allowed  the 
late  Governor-general  to  transgress  ?  Well 
then,  Lord  Ellenborough  determined  on 
keeping  possession  of  Scinde — that  was 
to  say,  had  determined  on  maintaining 
our  onward  position — had  determined  on 
retaining  Sukkur,  on  retaining  Kurrachee 
— Kurrachee  which  had   been  seized  by 
Lord  Auckland  by  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary proceedings — he  should  advert  to 
that  immediately — by  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinaiy  proceedings  that  distinguished 
the  whole  case.    When  the  Ameers  under 
actual  compulsion  from  Sir  John  Keane*8 
army  had  signed  the  treaty,  the  ink  was 
scarcely  dry   when  the  Wellesley  made 
her  appearance  in  the  harbour  of  Kurra- 
chee.   A  gun  was  fired,  not  at  her,  but 
in  honour  of  her,  as  had  been  afterwards 
proved;  the  Wellesley  immediately  brought 
VOL.LXXU.    {ES) 


her  broadside  to  bear,  and  took  possession 
of  Kurrachee^  which  the  Governor-general 
determined  to  hold  as  a  conquest  by  Bri- 
tish arms.  That  statement  would  not,  he 
supposed,  be  denied.  Colonel  Pottinger 
himself,  on  finding  that  Lord  Auckland 
had  determined  on  retaining  Kurrachee, 
had  saidy 

**  I  cannot  answer  the  arguments  made  to 
me  by  those  people,  when  they  tell  me  what 
gave  rise  to  the  attack ;  and  I  must  leave  it  lo 
your  Lordship  to  decide  whether  you  will  re* 
tain  Uie  conquest." 

Colonel  Pottinger  had  not  said,  "  this 
conquest  so  unjustly  obtained,''  although 
he  evidently  thought  it.     It  had  been  re- 
tained for  two  years.    Then  we  were  in 
possession  of  Kurrachee,  of  Sukkur,  and 
of  Shikarpore.    The  question  to  be  deter- 
mined was,  whether  or  not  we  were  to 
give    up  those  possessions   which   Lord 
Auckland  had  taken,  which  Lord  Auck- 
land had  declared  he  would  retain,  and 
which  there  appeared  to  be  no  intention 
of  ever  giving  up.    Kurrachee  had  been 
taken  decidedly  by  force  of  arms.     Under 
these  circumstances,  what  was  Lord  El- 
lenborough to  do?     He  decided,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  that  we  ought  to  retain 
the  possessions  which  we  had  acquired  on 
the  Indus.    And,  after  he  had  come  to 
that  conclusion,  then  came  the  question — 
not  the  question  narrowed  down  too  much 
by  the  noble  Lord,  although  he  was  willing 
to  admit  the  great  injustice  that  had  been 
done  to   those   unfortunate    people — but 
then  came  the  question  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  Lord  Ellenborough  could, 
in   policy,  or  in   prudence   towards  our 
Indian  empire,  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Indus.      It  struck   him    (Mr.  Roebuck) 
that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
on  that  subject  was  in  conformity  with 
our    whole    conduct    in    India.      There 
was  not  a  particle  of  our  Indian   em- 
pire that  had  not  been  obtained  by  — 
t  he  was  going   to  say  dishonesty — there 
I  was  not  a  particle  of  that  empire  that  had 
I  not  been  obtained  by  aggression.     From 
I  the  first  day  to  the  present  hour,  it  was 
I  an  aggression  from  beginning  to  end ; 
I  and  the  difficulty  was,  to  know  where  that 
!  aggression  was  to  terminate,  and  how  they 
were  to  hold  together  that  somewhat  brit- 
:  tie  but  great  and  glittering  machine.     It 
,  was  a  fabric,  he  knew,  which  attracted 
the  world's  attention,  and   perhaps  the 
world's    envy  ;    but  assuredly  the  time 
would  come  when  we  should  find  our 
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Indian  enopire  a  dangerous  acquisition, 
and  when  we  should  find  that  the  outrages 
which  we  had  committed  would  be  righted 
by  that  justice  which  ever  followed  such 
acts.  But  he  could  not  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  question  which  they  were  then 
discussing;  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
politic  on  the  part  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
to  have  given  up  Scinde  after  he  had  been 
driven  from  Afghanistan  ?  Were  we  to 
declare  that  we  had  been  beaten  in  Scinde 
also  ?  He  knew  that  we  ought  never  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  Sutlej,  and  there- 
fore he  charged  with  want  of  wisdom  the 
noble  Lord,  the  late  Governor-general  of 
India^  for  having  gone  Keyond  that  fron- 
tier. He  charged  him  with  having  thus 
done  an  injury  to  British  interests.  But 
afterwards,  he  said,  that  that  entailed  a 
fatal  necessity  upon  his  successor  from 
which  he  could  not  escape,  and  it  did 
not  then  become  the  Members  of  the  late 
Administration  to  turn  round  and  say, 
**  You  are  unjust  in  doing  that  which  we 
ourselves  actually  did ;  you  are  impolitic 
in  doing  that  which  we  ourselves  did ;  and 
you  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  blame,  be- 
cause you  consummated  the  evil  deed  that 
we  had  commenced."  It  was,  he  repeat- 
ed, a  fatal  necessity,  a  direful  evil,  one 
only  to  be  in  any  way  whatever  borne 
out  by  showing  the  vast,  dangerous  ne- 
cessity, under  which  the  Governor*  gene- 
ral was  placed  when  he  arrived  in  India. 
And  now  came  the  consideration,  whether 
the  determination  to  remain  in  Scinde 
was  not  beyond  the  noble  Lord's  control. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  Major  Oatram  suggested  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general that  he  had  discovered  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  two  Khans, 
and  the  Ameers  generally,  which,  to  use 
his  words,  would  justify  him  in  punishing 
them  ;  and  he  proposed  a  new  treaty  to 
be  again  negotiated  with  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde.  On  the  2i8t  of  June  1842,  Ma- 
jor Outram  wrote — 

''In  continuation  of  my  despatch  of  yester- 
day's date,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Governor-general,  the  grounds 
which  I  would  suggest  for  renewing  negotia- 
tions  with  the  chiefs  of  Sciode,  and  the  terms 
I  would  propose  to  remedy  the  errors  of  our 
present  position  in  that  countr}*,  and  to  insure 
security  and  advantage  for  the  future.  2.  I 
respectfully  premise,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show,  as  a  ground  for  requiring 
new  arrangements,  that  we  have  of  late  been 
exposed  to  the  inimical  intrigues  of  some  of 


the  Ameers ;  that,  therefore,  we  are  called 
upon  to  demand  such  arrangements  as  will 
insure  security  for  the  future  to  our  power 
and  to  our  commerce,  which,  as  at  present 
situated,  is  liable  to  be  interrupted.  3.  The 
evidence  which  I  have  already  submitted  to 
Government,  even  if  deficient  of  legal  proof, 
gives,  I  consider,  sufficient  data  for  suspecting 
Uiat  intrigues  were  in  progress  to  overthrow  our 
power,  and  to  authorise^  consequently,  our 
now  taking  the  precautions  necessary  for  self- 
preservation ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
as  at  present  situated  in  Scinde,  oor  military 
positions  are  insecure,  and  our  communica- 
tions liable  to  be  cut  off.  4.  These  consider- 
ations would,  I  should  suppose,  justify  the 
dictation  of  our  terms  to  the  Ameers,  although 
generously  at  the  time  relinquishing  for  ever, 
as  an  equivalent  for  what  we  justly  assumed 
the  right  to  demand,  all  pecuniary  claims  we 
possess  on  them,  and  even  making  up  to  such 
chiefs  as  we  have  no  claims  against  what  we 
estimate  they  may  sacrifice  pecuniarily  by  this 
arrangement.  5.  If  I  am  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Ameers  on  the  above  grounds, 
I  anticipate  little  difficulty  in  satisfactorily 
concluding  the  arrangements  desired  by  his 
Lordship,  before  the  army  returning  from 
Affghanistan  passes  through  Scinde;  other- 
wise it  may  be  impracticable  to  induce  the 
Ameers  to  concede  what  is  required  on  the 
mere  ground  of  mutual  advantage,  for  scarcely 
any  return  would  induce  them  to  wave  their 
prejudices  against  making  over  Kurachee,  and 
allowing  any  infringement  on  their  Shikar- 
gabs." 

Now,  first,  there  had  been  a  constant 
breach  of  the  commercial  treaties  by  the 
Ameers;  they  had  not  paid  the  tribute 
they  had  undertaken  to  pay ;  they 
had  not  kept  the  treaty  the  stipula- 
tions of  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
observe.  The  mode  in  which  that  treaty 
was  forced  upon  them  he  did  not  defend ; 
but  the  commercial  treaties  were  not  forced 
upon  them — they  had  agreed  to  them 
without  force ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
continually  committed  breaches  of  them. 
What  then  took  place  ?  The  noble  Lord 
said,  the  treaty  was  framed  and  imposed 
on  the  Ameers  of  Khyrpore,  by  which  a 
certain  portion  of  their  hereditary  territory 
was  taken  from  them.  Did  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashley)  know  that  Roostum  Khan 
never  had  any  hereditary  dominions? 
They  belonged  to  Bhawulpore.  But  the 
noble  Lord  made  a  point  of  referring  to 
them  as  hereditary  territories.  [Lord  Ash^ 
Uy :  *'  No."]  Now,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cession  of  Bhawulpore,  referred  to  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  nothing  more  was 
proposed  to  the  Ameers  than  what  had 
been  before  proposed  to  them.    Oq  the 
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28th  of  Jane,  1842,  Major  Outram  traoB- 
iDiUed  to  the  Governor-general  a  sketch  of 
the  proposed  treaty  with  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  in  which  was  this  article : — 

*'  The  fortress  of  Dakkur  and  neighbouring 
small  islets  are  ceded  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  perpetuity/' 

Again  y  another  article  laid  :~- 

<*  The  British  Govemroent  is  allowed  to  cut 
and  consume  for  steam  navigation,  wood  prow- 
ing  within  100  haths  (cubits)  of  the  river  bank, 
and  to  clear  the  bank  of  jungle  for  that  space, 
due  precantions  being  adopted  to  prevent 
trespass  beyond  that  limit/' 

They  had  heard  much  of  the  Ameers 
having  been  deprived  of  their  hunting 
CTOonds.  Yet  here  was  a  proposal  by 
Maior  Outram  to  cut  wood  within  100 
hatha  of  the  river  bank,  due  precautions 
being  taken  to  prevent  trespass ;  so  that 
the  very  provisions  afterwards  proposed  by 
Lord  EUenborough  to  the  Ameers»  and 
which  Major  Outram  afterwards  offered  at 
Hyderabad,  were  precisely  the  tame  as  those 
which  he  had  previously  recommended. 
The  Doble  Lord  said,  that  the  great  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  Ameers  at  Hyderabad 
was,  that  the  papers  had  not  been  brought 
before  them.  The  mere  effect  of  those 
papers  was  a  feather  in  the  scale.  He 
was  not  attacking  the  Ameers  for  their 
injustice.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  had  not  a  right  to  drive  us  out  of 
Scinde  if  they  could.  His  question  was^ 
what  was  the  proper  conduct  of  a  person 
coming  among  them,  and  finding  himself 
surrounded  by  those  difficulties?  He 
would  here  give  a  history  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  given.  Roostum  Khan,  for 
whom  the  noble  Lord  demanded  the  pity  of 
the  House,  was  an  unhappy  man,  eighty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  was  entirely  under 
the  control,  if  not  at  the  command,  of  his 
minister.  That  minister  Major  Outram 
proposed  to  drive  out  of  the  country,  mak- 
ing hia  deposition  a  part  of  the  treaty.  The 
SQCcession  in  Scinde  not  being  from  father 
to  son,  but  from  brother  to  brother,  it  would 
not  be  the  son  of  Roostum  Khan  who  would 
succeed  him^buthis  brother,  Ali  Morad.  At 
the  time  that  General  Napier  arrived  in 
Scinde  Roostum  Khan  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  family  and  his  minister,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  Beloochees  were  assem. 
bling  in  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting everything  that  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough had  determined.  There  was  from 
LonI   EUenborough  a  half  command  to 


enforce  the  treaty  by  means  of  arms, 
should  it  be  necessary.  Twenty  passages, 
one  after  another,  could  be  pointed  out, 
in  which  Lord  EUenborough  said — 

''I  don't  think  you  could  carry  out  the 
Treaty  without  force;  if  force  be  necessary, 
use  it  for  the  purpose." 

And,  really,  giving,  as  he  did,  every 
consideration  to  the  misrortunes  of  these 
people,  he  must  say,  that  it  appeared  to 
him,  the  sooner  the  consummation  of  their 
fate  took  place  the  better.  Was  it  not 
the  inevitable  fate  of  Scinde — the  pro* 
tected  state,  as  Lord  Auckland  had  made 
her — to  be  sooner  or  later  absorbed  in  our 
Anglo-Indian  empire?  And  if  so,  was  it 
not  better,  that  the  event  should  take  place 
at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances 
already  pointed  out  by  the  Government  of 
India  ?  Her  long  agony  was  on— nego- 
tiation after  negotiation  had  taken  place 
— there  were  constant  disputes,  riots  and 
confusion  ;  and  all  things  tended  to  that 
result  which  had  since  occurred,  namely, 
that  Scinde  must  become  part  and  parcel 
of  that  enormous  dominion,  which  we, 
the  successful  invaders,  had  created  in 
India.  And  was  it  not  clear  on  the  face 
of  the  papers,  that  there  was  another  part 
of  the  territory  of  India  which,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  would  become  ours  ?  He  knew 
it  wat  said  to  be  injustice  to  do  this,  but 
why  did  not  we  altogether  get  out  of  India  7 
Was  not  the  whole  thin^  injustice  from 
the  bednning  to  the  end  r  Why  (conti- 
nued the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman)  I 
am  a  prophet !  I  say  you  will  possess 
the  Punjaub  in  less  than  two  years  in 
spile  of  yourselves.  [Laughter.2  My  hon. 
Friend  may  laugh ;  but  remember  I  said 
two  years  ago,  you  would  have  Scinde, 
and  Scinde  you  have !  Now,  mark  my 
word.  In  two  years  we  shaU  possess  the 
Punjaub.  And  then,  doubtless,  we  shall 
be  told  of  the  injustice.  Unjust,  un- 
doubtedly, it  will  be,  but  then  aH  our 
Indian  dominion  has  been  acquired  un- 
justly and  unwisely.  But  to  return  to 
the  point  from  which  he  had  diverged. 
Roostum  Khan  wrote  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  saying,  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  his  sons  in  arms,  and  praying 
him  to  come  to  him.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
replied,  that  he  ought  to  go  to  Ali  Morad. 
He  did  go,  and  there  he  surrendered  in 
due  form,  the  throne  to  Ali.  Ali  became 
friendly  to  England,  and  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier expressed  a  wish  to  see  Roostum. 
02 
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The  pasiage  read  by  the  noble  Lord, 
where  Sir  Charles  spoke  of  going  so 
close  on  the  traces  of  Roostam,  referred 
to  the  time,  when  Sir  Charles  was  so  de- 
sirous of  seeing  hiro,  in  order  to  know  if 
any  fiolence  bad  been  used  to  compel  him 
to  descend  from  the  durbar.  Sir  Charles 
saw  Roostum,  who  proposed  to  come  to 
him  the  next  morning,  instead  of  which 
he  fled  to  Hyderabad.  Ali  was  now  the 
sovereigOy-and  he  attended  Sir  Charles  to 
Hunmuntgiir.  Ali  himself  fired  the  guns 
on  that  fort.  He  gave  Sir  Charles  full  au- 
thority to  destroy  it;  and  it  was  destroyed. 
Here  was  the  actual  de  facto  sovereign  at- 
tending the  English  army,  giving  authority 
to  destroy  the  fortress,  and  then  Sir  C. 
Napier  determined  to  advance  on  Hyder- 
abad. It  was  a  favourite  argument  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
that  this  advance  of  Sir  Charles  caused 
the  attack  on  the  resident's  house,  and 
thereby  brought  on  the  war.  In  reply  to 
this  charge,  be  would  read  what  Sir  C. 
Napier,  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor-ge- 
neral, says  :^* 

'*  Major  Outraro,  being  at  Hyderabad,  sent 
roe  two  (or  three  my  joornal  says,  but  I  can 
find  but  two)  despatches  by  express  on  the 
12th,  to  assure  me  that  the  Ameers  had  not 
any  armed  men  except  their  usual  personal 
attendants,  and  that  those  were  not  more  nu- 
merous than  Indian  Princes  of  their  rank 
would  move  with  in  time  of  profound  peace. 
At  that  moment,  the  army  of  the  Ameers  was 
assembled  at  Meanee,  onl^  six  miles  from 
Hyderabad,  and  were  preparing  their  position. 
At  the  moment  he  was  writing  those  des- 
patches to  me,  his  house  was  surrounded  by 
ROOO  Beloochees  (who  had  eight  pieces  of 
cannon),  preparing  for  their  attack  on  him  on 
the  15th  of  February.  Major  Outram  wrote 
to  ask  roe  to  go  to  Hyderabad  alone  to  meet 
the  Ameers.  He  proposed  my  sending  my 
troops  to  Meerpoor.  Had  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  guided  by  Minor  Outram  my  own  tliroat 
and  his,  and  the  throats  of  all  of  us,  would 
probably  have  been  cut,  and  the  army  left 
without  a  leader  si  Meerpore,  forty  miles  from 
the  river  which  formed  the  line  of  communici^ 
tion  by  steamers  between  Sukkur  and  Bom» 
bay,  and  when  thus  isolated  would  have  been 
attacked  by  60,000  men,  pushed  back  into  the 
desert,  and  there  have  miserably  perished.** 

At  the  time  Sir  Charles  advanced  on 
Hyderabad,  his  spies  told  him  there  were 
36,000  men  in  arms  on  that  side,  while 
Major  Outram  told  him  there  was  not  a 
single  man  in  arms.  Major  Outram  asked 
Sir  Charles  to  stop  for  a  certain  time,  and 
he  did  stop.  He  then  asked  hin  to  send 
his  army  to  Meerpoor,  and  come  alone  to 


Hyderabad,  aaying  that  this  would  remove 
all  difficulties.     What  was  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  answer  ?     Why  be  said.  **  Yes; 
and  remove  my  bead  at  the  same  time.* 
He  mentioned  this  in  order  that  no  blame 
might  rest  on  that  gallaot  officer.    Fancy 
him  obeying  the  political  agent  at  that 
time.     Fancy  him  destroying  an  English 
army,    throwing  them   into   the   desert. 
What  would  you  have  said  then  ?  Bat  he, 
more  knowing  than  those  knowing  gentle* 
men  who  speak  but  cannot  read  Persian, 
more  knowing  in  diplomacy  than  the  diplo- 
matists themselves,  saw  tbe  real  force  be- 
fore him,  sounded  the  depths  of  the  dan* 
ger,    and    determined,    by  holding    tbe 
force  which  be  possessed,  to  command 
that  respect  which  the  other  thought  he 
might  obtain  without  exacting  it.     If  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  gone  alone  to  Hyder- 
abad, a  scene  of  terror  and  dismay  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas  wonld 
have  been  the  absolute  consequence.  And 
this  was  the  man  who  brought  all  bis  views 
to  bear  while  the  difficulties  of  bis  situa- 
tion were  pressing  upon  him— difficulties 
unknown  to  carpet  knights  while  discus- 
sing at  their  ease  and  in  perfect  freedom 
the  consequences  of  his  proceedings— this 
was  the  man  who,  rising  above  bis  age, 
remembered    the    true    part    which    we 
ought  to  act  in  such  a  scene  and  under 
such  circumstances,  who  fought  at  a  dis- 
advantage of  ten  to  one  and  gained  the 
victory,  and  who,  by  listening  to  the  very 
same  political  agent,  was  obliged  to  fight 
the  second  battle  because  he  was  arrested 
in  his  course  by  a  paltry  diplomacy.    Tlie 
battle  of  Hyderabad  was  in  consequence 
of  that  resolution,  and  Ameer  Mahomed 
was  thus  enabled  to  collect  another  army 
of' 30,000   men  with  which   to  try  the 
chances  of  another  battle.   If  any  accident 
had  occurred  to  his  old  and  gallant  friend 
see  what,  under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  would  have  been  the  consequence 
to  our  boasted  empire  in  India.     He  gave 
the  noble  Lord  the  fullest  credit  for  hb 
intentions,  but  be  did  ask  hn  countryasen, 
and  he  did  ask  that  House,  to  give  to  Sir 
C.  Napier  that  great  meed  of  praise  which 
he  so  justly  deserved,  and  weigh  notscro- 
pulottsly,  bat  with  generous  feelings,  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  his  situation.  When 
Major  Outram  asked  Sir  C.  Napier  to  al- 
low him  to  go  10  Hyderabad,  his  answer 
was,  not  to  go  without  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
Msjor  Outram  believed  he  had  personal 
interest  at  Hyderabad.    What  I  with  i 
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whom  he  had  forced  into  fubjagation? 
Did  he  auppoae  he  could  check  60,000 
OMD  in  their  career^  Sir  C.  Napier's  ad- 
vice to  the  Ageot  was,  to  take  troops  with 
him  in  order  to  guard  against  treachery. 
An  European  company  was  taken ;  and 
had  it  not  been,  Major  Outram  would  not 
have  lived  to  give  any  one  his  advice  and 
assistance.  With  regard  to  the  contents 
of  the  foot-notes,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
noble  Lord  could  with  justice  have  made 
the  reference  to  them  he  did  in  connection 
with  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
charge  Sir  C.  Napier  with  injustice.  What 
he  said  was,  that  the  production  of  those 
foot-notes  by  the  Government,  without  a 
statement  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  them,  was  unjust  to  Major  Outram. 

Mr.  Roebuch  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  letter,  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  for  use,  and  which  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion  he  felt  justified  in  reading, 
which  contained  the  substance  of  those 
foot-notes.  It  was  a  letter  from  Sir  C. 
Napier^  it  ran  thus^ 

«  Hyderabad,  July  22,  1843. 
"  My  dear  Outram.— Before  I  proceed  to 
discuss  other  things,  I  shall  begin  by  obserring 
that  in  one  of  your  letters,  you  twice  remark, 
that  you  had  only  received'  a  short  note  from 
me.  Now,  the  only  letters  I  have  received 
from  you,  and  not  answered,  are  those  of  the 
8tb  and  20th  of  March.  The  first,  and  yours 
describing  your  visit  to  Lady  Napier,  atMaha. 
bulishwur,  1  only  got  a  few  days  ago  I  so  it  is 
idle  to  refer  to  any  letters  but  those  actually 
received.  1  could  not  reply  to  yours  of  the 
20th  sooner.  That  of  the  30lh  reached  me  as 
I  was  going  out  against  Shere  Mahomed — that 
of  the  8th  I  have  had  only  a  few  days.  If  I 
bad  not  a  roost  sincere  regard  for  you,  I  should 
have  no  anxiety  at  all.  However,  1  will  sute 
ail  that  has  passed,  and  you  must  judge  how 
lisr  you  are  right  or  wrong.  I  am  placed  in  a 
situation  where,  in  my  own  defence,  I  must 
state  all  that  passed  between  the  8th  and  12th 
of  February.  I  am  attacked  t>oth  in  the  public 
papers  and  in  private  letters.  I  am  accused 
of  forcing  on  the  war  because  J  did  not  allow 
myself  to  be  advised  by  you  to  halt«  I  am 
said  to  have  attacked  the  Ameers  after  they 
had  signed  the  treaty ;  and  about  four  days  ago 
I  Iwd  a  letter  from  Lord  EUenborough,  saying 
he  had  received  from  the  Select  Committee, 
ooccs  of  conversations  between  you,  as  Com- 
miaaiooer,  and  the  Ameers,  and  asking  if  I 
evar  heard  of  tliem ;  expressing  his  surprise  at 
now  hearing  of  them  for  the  first  time.  At  the 
same  time,  private  letters  have  said,  that  I  am 
supposed  to  have  intercepted  reporta  made  by 


you,  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Gover- 
nor-general. How  these  notes  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secret  Committee,  I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  care  the  least ;  but  the  results  are ; 
First,  that  Lord  EUenborough  evidently  at- 
taches importance  to  them;  and  as  I  never 
sent  them  to  him,  I  appear,  until  he  gets  my 
explanation,  as  if  I  had  concealed  what  passed 
from  his  Lordship  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  Ameers  to  battle.  Second,  Sir  G.  Arthur 
also  attaches  importance  to  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conversation  with  you,  and 
from  their  own  contents,  for  he  sent  them  to 
Lord  Fitzgerald.  Third,  the  Secret  Committee 
attaches  importance  to  them,  because  they 
have  not  only  sent  them  to  Lord  EUenborough, 
but  caused  them  to  be  printed.  My  position 
has  therefore  this  appearance— that  I  inter- 
cepted most  important  papers,  which,  had 
they  reached  Lord  EUenborough,  might  have 
prevented  the  war ;  or  even  if  I  had  been  in- 
duced  by  your  advice  to  halt,  and  to  act  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  in  which  I  did  act,  the 
war  would  not  have  broken  out ;  and  worse,  if 
worse  could  be,  that  I  so  betrayed  Lord  EUen- 
borough, who  had  placed  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  given  me  the  utmost  pos- 
sible support  in  every  way.  This  was  the  po- 
sition,  I  say,  in  which  the  letters  from  Lord 
EUenborough  and  Sir  O.  Arthur,  must  have 
placed  me  in  my  own  and  their  opinions,  and 
this  is  the  position  in  which  the  printing  of  these 
notes,  if  they  become  public,  must  place  me  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that 
if  such  was  the  state  of  the  case,  I  might  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  lay  claim  to  courage  and 
to  some  degree  of  military  skill,  because 
success  will  give  a  man  so  much  credit ;  but 
assuredly  I  could  never  pretend  to  honour,  to 
humanity,  or  to  be  trusted  with  the  slightest 
diplomatic  transaction ;  in  short,  I  should  be 
deservedly  execrated  as  a  resolute  scoundrel 
who  had  sacrificed  everything  to  military 
glory,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplicate 
tng  cry  of  injured  and  betrayed  princes.  This 
would  be  my  position  in  face  of  the  public, 
supposing  that  there  be  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
whole  story.  That  there  is  not  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  to  Lord  EUenborough  and  my 
friends.  I  therefore  directly  answered  Lord  ' 
EUenborough  thus:— First,  that  I  had  only 
received  two  of  the  conversations,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  third  had  been  intercepted.  Second, 
I  sent  him  the  copies  of  those  notes  prepared 
on  purpose  to  transmit  to  his  Lordship,  with 
the  probable  reason^t  why  they  were  not  so 
sent.  Third,  I  forwarded  to  his  Lordship 
your  demi-official  letters  between  the  8th  and 
13th  of  February  (first  examining  them  to  see 
they  contained  nothing  private).  Fourth,  I 
told  him  my  reasons  for  not  halting  were,  that 
I  knew  the  assertions  contained  in  those  cun- 
versations  to  be  false,  as  respected  anything  I 
had  done,  especially  Roostrum's  assertion  that 
I  had  made  him  give  himself  up  to  Alt 
Mourad;  and  that  I  thought,  when  you 
showed  that  assertion  to  Sir  G.  Arthur,  yoa 
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should  also  have  showed  him  my  contradiction 
of  iL  (Perhaps  you  did  ?)  Fifdi, — ^That  your 
wanting  me  to  halt,  and  twice  in  one  day  and 
once  in  another,  telling  me  the  Ameers  had 
dispersed  their  forces,  when  I  knew  they  had 
not,  convinced  me  you  were  deceived  by  the 
Ameers ;  that  your  wanting  me  to  go  to  Hy- 
derabad without  my  army  added  another  proof 
to  the  conviction  that  they  had  deceived  you  ; 
finally,  that  your  proposing  to  me  to  march 
the  troops  to  Meerpore  completed  the  proofs. 
Sixth, — ^That  important  letters  I  found  on  the 
Murree  chief,  Ilyat  Khan,  coupled  with  my 
secret  intelligence,  and  a  comparison  with  the 
Ameers'  anxiety  that  I  should  halt,  proved  to 
me  past  all  hesitation  or  doubt  that  they  were 
only  trying  to  gain  a  day  or  two  that  they 
might  bring  50,000  men  to  Meanee  instead  of 
the  25,000  which  they  had  there;  and  now 
our  subsequent  knowledge  of  events  makes 
that  a  matter  of  history.  Therefore  had  I 
halted  I  should  have  lost  the  army  unless 
saved  by  a  miracle ;  and  if  the  forces  had  got 
to  Meerpore  and  lost  the  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Indus,  it  would  have  been  equally 
destroyed.  Now  you,  a  major  without  much 
experience  of  war,  may  well  be  excused  for 
such  errors ;  but  I,  as  an  experienced  general 
officer,  could  have  no  excuse,  and  should  be 
very  justly  condemned.  For  these  reasons  I 
stand  acquitted  for  not  attending  to  your  ad- 
vice. Finally,  I  have  told  his  Lordship  my 
reason  for  being  silent,  and  not  keeping  him 
informed  upon  these  matters  with  that  exact- 
ness which  I  did  on  all  others.  That  reason 
was,  that  I  thought  it  would  injure  you  in  his 
Lordship's  opinion,  and  this  I  was  anxious  to 
avoid.  Afterwards  1  gave  that  up,  because  it 
was  evidently  out  of  the  question;  so  that 
when,  not  long  ago,  he  wrote  to  tell  me 
he  heard  you  were  going  to  apply  for  em- 
ployment again  in  Scinde,  I  told  him  I  was 
sure  you  were  not  going  to  apply,  because 
our  ideas  of  the  politics  of  Scinde  were  so 
adverse  that  our  working  together  was  im- 
possible. Now,  my  dear  Outram,  whether  it 
has  been  you  or  your  friends  who  have  pushed 
this  matter  ahead  I  know  not ;  but  it  has  been 
done,  and  I  necessarily  have  defended,  and 
will  defend  my  conduct.  '  It  has  been  done,' 
as  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  very  justly  says  in  a 
letter  to  me,  speaking  of  the  attacks  ol  the 
press,  '  It  has  oeen  done  to  attack  Lord  £1- 
Jenborough  through  you.'  All  this  has  passed 
within  a  few  days,  except  the  attacks  upon 
roe  in  the  papers  (especially  the  Bombay 
Tvnei),  They  have  long  been  at  work,  but  I 
did  not  condescend  to  defend  myself  against 
them  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  I  time.  Having  now 
told  you  all  that  has  passed,  I  shall  refer  to 
your  letter,  dated  March  20.  You  are  angry 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  did  not  thank  you  for 
your  exertions  during  the  short  time  you  were 
commissioner ;  and  you  say  you  are  sure  I 
reported  to  him  all  your  exertions.  My  answer 
is,  that  I  did  no  such  thing.  I  studiously 
Bvoided  mentiomng  your  Dame  to  Lord  Ellen- 


boroQgh,  as  I  was  well  aware,  that  my  ap- 
pointing you  commissioner  was  contrary  to  his 
opinion ;  from  all  you  had  told  me  I  judged 
this.  You  were  not  his  selection ;  and  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
papers,  without  contradiction,  held  you  up  as 
having  powers  in  Scinde.  If  any  one  baa  to 
thank  you  it  was  me,  I  did  so  in  my  despatch. 
As  to  your  political  exertions  they  failed.  My 
advance  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  that  failure ; 
to  thank  you  for  them  would  have  been  to 
condemn  myself.  Now  I  entirely  differed 
with  you,  except  in  your  wish  to  prevent  blood 
being  shed ;  but  even  there  we  differed  in  our 
motive,  I  did  it  from  humanity  alone,  think- 
ing the  war  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough  per- 
fectly just.  You  wished  to  keep  the  peace, 
because  you  thought  the  policy  unjust ;  and, 
as  you  said  to  me,  '  every  drop  of  blood  shed 
you  thought  was  murder.'  Of  course,  in  des- 
pite  of  such  feelings,  you  exerted  yourself,  as 
you  were  bound  to  do,  after  accepting  the 
office;  but  I  confess  I  see  nothing  in  that 
which  particularly  calls  for  public  thanks. 
Suppose  the  Ameers  had  made  peace,  and  no 
battle  had  taken  place,  should  I  have  thanked 
you,  or  expected  Lord  Ellenborough  to  thank 
me?  Certainly  not.  I  should  have  expected  no 
such  thing.  My  view  of  thanks  is,  that  they  are 
only  to  be  given  for  great  success  in  battle,  or 
for  long  series  of  brilliant  civil  service.  I  confess 
I  cannot  see  how  it  casts  the  slightest  reflection 
upon  you,  but  I  think  your  wishing  to  moot 
the  question  is  injudicious.  I  did  all  I  could  to 
avoid  the  question  being  brought  forward ;  but 
it  has  now  been  done,  and  we  must  both  abide 
the  public  judgment ;  for,  assuredly,  I  never 
will  allow  it  to  be  ever  hinted  at,  without  a 
flat  contradiction,  that  1  have  led  Lord  Ellen- 
borough into  error ;  that  I  deceived  him;  that 
I  was  unequal  to  the  high  position  in  which 
Her  Majesty  placed  me  as  a  general  officer. 
Even  the  affection  of  a  brother  should  by 
me  be  swept  away  in  a  question  involving  my 
honour  and  military  character.  If  you  were 
wrong,  it  was  an  error  of  judgment ;  if  I  was 
wrong,  it  was  either  a  criminal  sacrifice  to  a 
thirst  of  military  glory,  or  a  total  ignorance  of 
my  profession.  This  brings  roe  to  another 
matter.  The  violence  of  a  party  against  Lord 
Ellenborough  at  Bombay,  leads  it,  I  hear,  to 
say  I  made  my  promised  account  of  your  de« 
fence  of  the  residency,  and  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough 'burked  iL'  This  is  false.  I  did 
mean  to  make  it ;  and  I  do  mean  to  make  it ; 
but  I  never  said  when,  nor  can  I  now  say.  I 
have  not  time  to  devote  at  least  ten  days  to 
make  a  good  dissertation  on  the  defence  of 
outposts,  giving  that  of  the  residency  as  an 
example  in  all  its  details.  You  know  the  beat 
here,  and  that  the  operations  I  have  carried 
on  military  and  civil,  since  the  capture  of  Hy« 
derabad  preclude  all  work  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Nevertheless,  I  do  mean  to 
write  an  essay  on  the  defence  of  the  residency 
when  I  can.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  busi- 
of  defending  loy  conduct  has  given  me  more 
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Dftia  wad  amioyaooe  tluu  anyUiiog  that  has 
happened  to  me  id  Scinde. 

**  Bt^ew  m«  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  <<C.  J.  NAPifin/' 
''P.S.— I  beg  yon  not  to  mistake  roe.  I 
neither  do  nor  have  a  right  to  object  to  your  de- 
fending both  the  cause  of  the  Ameers  and  your 
own  exertions ;  nor  am  I  at  all  worried  at  any 
one  else  defending  them.  I  only  mean  to  say 
I  orast  defend  myself;  and  if  the  public  takes 
a  different  view — if  it  pronounces  that  you 
were  deceived— *it  has  not  been  my  doing,  but 
that  of  those  who  have  placed  me  on  my  de- 
fence." 

Al  the  time  these  papers  were  written, 
8here  Mahomed  had  been  negotiating  with 
the  Ameers,  and  it  was  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  their  army  that  within  a  few  days 
had  forced  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  Hyder- 
abad ;  bat  into  the  palaces  of  the  Ameers 
he  had  never  entered.  While  there  he 
wts  obliged  to  lire  in  a  tent,  whilst  all 
aroand  were  places  cooled  by  artificial 
means,  tempting,  and  anoccupied.  It  had 
appealed  to  the  gallant  General  unworthy 
to  iotrode  into  the  palaces  of  the  fallen 
priocei,  or  iotemipt  their  privacy.  This 
was  condoct  which  would  be  regarded  as 
characteristic,  by  those  who  knew  the  com- 
bination  of  daring,  bravery,  aud  of  kind- 
ness almost  feminine  which  distinguished 
that  gallant  Officer^o  whom  was  united 
the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  gentleness 
—the  heart— of  a  child.  I  have  reason 
(added  the  learned  Gentleman  in  a  tone 
of  emotion)  to  say  this,  and  I  say  it  em- 

Ehaticallv  and  with  feeling.  Let  it  be 
nown,  further,  that  the  ladies  of  these 
princes  had  refused  to  accompany  them 
into  their  captivity  because  of  the  horrid 
cruelty  with  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  those  tyrants,  who,  lustful  as  well  as 
cruel,  had  torn  those  unhappy  women  from 
the  arms  of  their  parents ;  and,  when  at 
liberty,  had  they  chosen  to  accompany 
their  oppressors  ?  They  exclaimed  against 
it;  ana  Sir  Charles  Napier  now  has  in  his 
possession  the  instrument  of  cruel  torture 
used  by  these  barbarous  tormentors^a 
whip  made  with  brass  wires*-upon  their 
defetteeleis victims.  [Sensation.]  ''Yes! 
k  IS  a  feci  t  I  cannot  show  it  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Ashley),  but  the  fact  is  so  V* 
I  now  come  to  the  third  point.  A  great 
deal  bad  been  heard  on  this  subject  upon 
the  score  of  "  humsoity."  Of  course,  the 
emehj  of  the  Ameers  would  not  justify 
injury  towards  them.  But  he  did  say, 
tMtt  if  it  should  appear  that  the  Ameers 
urn  tiie  most  borribk  tyrants  Uiai  erer 


digraced  perhaps  any  age  or  clime,  it 
would  assuredly  be  some  alleviation  to  the 
evil  effected  by  our  invasion,  that  it*  had 
not  affected  the  people  whom  we  had  rather 
rescued  than  injured.  The  people  of  Scinde 
were  composed  of  three  races,  differing 
materially  one  from  another*  A  large 
body  of  the  Scindians  were  converts  from 
Hindooism  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet;  an- 
other portion  still  adhered  to  Hindooism ; 
and  the  third  part  consisted  of  the  Be- 
loochees,  who  were  the  governors  of  the 
country.  He  would  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  letters  describing  the  state 
of  things  in  that  country.  The  Beloo- 
chees  were  robbers,  were  always  armed 
and  would  never  work,  but  forced  the 
Hindoos,  who  were  their  slaves,  to  work 
for  them.  One  of  the  letters  to  which 
he  referred,  said^ 

'<We  ha?e  had  continued  rain  for  many 
days,  not  known  for  fifteen  years  before.  The 
feeling  that  this  has  produced  is  very  extraor- 
dinary. They  say  when  the  Ameers  murdered 
the  Kulloras,  for  that  is  the  term  the  Scindi- 
ans apply  to  the  Beloochee  conquest,  that  no 
rain  tell  for  six  years,  and  there  was  nothing 
bat  famine  and  misery  in  the  land  to  show 
God's  displeasure.  This  has  been  the  univer- 
sal belief^  even  among  the  Beloochees.  The 
present  extraordinary  fall  has,  therefore,  pro- 
duced the  idea,  in  every  part  of  Scinde,  that 
God  has  sent  it  to  mark  his  approbation  of 
our  conquest,  and  that  the  Ameers  are  over- 
thrown. We  are  now  looked  upon  as  a  fa- 
voured people,  and  this,  joined  to  our  rigid 
discipline,  and  the  giving  them  all  their  pos« 
sessions  back,  and  reducing  taxes  is,  I  firmly 
believe,  (and  indeed  the  general  opinion  ap« 
pears  to  be  soj  giving  us  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people,  Beloochees,  Maho- 
metans, and  Hindoos  alike,  which,  in  four 
months  after  a  desperate  battle  with  the  first 
of  these  people,  is  as  much  as  the  bounds  of 
possibility  admit  of.  Besides,  in  this  land, 
where  five  months  ago  every  Beloochee  went 
strutting  about  armed  with  sword  and  shield, 
no  man  now  carries  a  weapon  but  a  chief. 
To  the  chiefs  I  gave  their  swords  back,  to 
avoid  wounding  their  honour." 

This  was  the  officer  who  had  been  caU 
led  «<  harsh''  and  •'cruel!"  Let  it  be 
observed  now,  that  these  swords  were  by 
conquest  in  the  general's  possession  ;  that 
they  would  have  been  articles  of  great 
value  in  any  gentleman's  possession,  par- 
ticularly in  his  own ;  that  their  value  was 
what  money  could  not  represent.  In  ano- 
ther part  of  the  letter  it  was  stated, 

**l  am  now  ^oing,  if  Lord  Elieoborough 
agrees,  to  make  all  these  jaghi res  their  own  pro* 
perty^to  give  up  the  right  to  turn  them  out,  and 
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to  exchange  the  power  to  demand  military  ser- 
vice for  that  of  assisting  to  open  water-courses 
or  nullahs  as  far  as  they  rup  through  their 
lands.  If  I  hold  the  goTernment  right  to  mili- 
tary service  I  should  continue  their  right  to 
maintain  armed  retainers,  and  I  have  forbid- 
den the  carrying  of  arms, — not  by  proclama- 
tion, because  that  I  feared  would  excite  ap- 
prehension, but  practically.  I  seize  every 
man  who  is  seen  with  weapons,  disarm  him, 
and  give  his  arms  to  the  soldiers  as  plunder, 
and  the  wearer  is  then  liberated.  When  once 
they  see  I  want  to  secure  their  jaghires  as  per- 
sonal estates  they  will  be  delighted,  for  the 
Ameers  kept  the  right  to  turn  them  out.  It 
happened  constantly,  a  favourite  placed  his 
eye  on  a  jaghire,  and  if  the  jaghidar  was  not  a 
greater  favourite,  out  he  was  trundled,  neck 
and  crop,  unless  he  could  raise  a  large  force 
to  resist,  which  was  not  seldom.  But  there  is 
work  for  the  life  of  an  antediluvian  in  this 
country.  All  I  can  do  in  my  short  time  is  to 
stop  murder,  form  a  strong  police,  and  fortify 
a  few  important  posts.  If  I  can  mark  out  a 
few  roads,  especially  into  the  Delta,  which 
will  be  our  *  La  Vendee,*  if  we  have  distur- 
bances, I  shall  be  lucky,  and  I  also  think  I 
may  secure  this  great  point  I  have  at  heart, 
that  of  turning  the  military  chiefs  into  small 
farmers  ;  or,  in  plain  terms  the  robber  and  his 
band  into  farmers,  all  being  small  proprietors. 
Mow,  he,  the  Beloochee,  holds  his  jaghire,  his 
sword,  his  matchlock,  and  his  shield.  He  does 
no  work,  all  his  smaller  jaghidars  and  depen- 
dents have  their  arms ;  none  work ;  each  has 
his  Scindian  slaves,  or  Hindoo  slaves,  and 
he-labourers,  receiving  about  two-pennyworth 
of  grain  in  kind  for  a  day's  labour.  Both 
roasters  and  slaves  are  noble  looking,  fine 
men.  I  never  see  a  pretty  Scindee  woman. 
Perhaps  the  richer  ones  are  so.  The  poor 
are  perfect  monsters.  It  is  really  disgusting 
to  look  at  them,  but  this  I  suspect  arises  from 
the  state  of  abject  slavery  to  which  their  Be- 
loochee masters  have  reduced  them  in  fifty 
years,  for  I  see  some  fine  features,  but  with 
the  look  of  despair  in  every  line  of  their  face. 
Mind  these  are  Scindian  women— the  Beloo- 
chee women  are  never  seen.  This  is  a  won- 
derful land,  unlocked  to  civilisation — unknown 
to  the  world — and  teeming  with  resources  by 
nature  rich.  The  more  I  see,  the  more  I  re- 
joice, at  whatever  hand  I  have  had  in  the 
•overthrow  of  these  villains  of  Ameers.  I  think 
when  we  establish  barracks  and  good  houses 
this  climate  will  be  fine  and  hesdthy,  but  at 
present  we  have  not  proper  protection  ;  as  to 
carpenters,  smiths,  &c.,  there  are  none.  The 
Ameers  drove  them  away  ;  if  one  was  em- 
ployed, ,ihe  Ameers  took  half  of  his  wages, 
and  from  the  other  half  he  had  to  make  a  pre- 
sent to  the  tax-gatherer,  who  took  the  half. 
So  (hey  left  the  land.  No  man  but  a  Hindoo 
could  earn  his  bread,  and  they  are  regular 
Jews.  When  any  one  was  too  rich  to  conceal 
it,  the  Ameers  gave  gentle  persuasions  and 
Jjgbieoed  bim  of  it  accordwg  to  the  value  he 


put  upon  bis  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  other  mat* 
ters,  whicb  he  was  obliged  to  bid  for  with  his 
own  money!  My  new  police  will  be  chiefly 
Scinde,  both  horse  and  fx)ot ;  only  slavery  has^ 
I  fear,  made  tbem  cowardly,  but  by  mixing 
them  we  shall  get  things  right,  but  not  in  my 
time.  The  progress  of  improvement  in  activity 
is  slow  everywhere,  but  in  this  exhausting 
climate  almost  hopeless ;  a  man  who  can  live 
on  a  handful  of  grain,  and  will  not  work  a 
stroke  while  he  can  live  without  it,  is  a  hard 
fellow  to  deal  with.  An  increased  population 
will  increase  the  price  of  food  and  give  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  for  it  is  in  them,  and,  as 
far  as  the  Scindians  were  concerned,  the 
Ameers  took  it  out  of  them  also.  The  Beloo- 
chee struts  with  a  shield  and  sword;  the 
Scindian  sleeps  till  kicked  out  of  his  dreams ; 
the  Hindoo  goes  about  all  eyes,  and  fingers  as 
supple  as  his  conscience,  robbing  everybody." 

Such  was  the  account  of  a  mao  who 
was  on  the  spot  and  saw  things  with  his 
own  eye.  What,  too,  said  Colonel  Pot- 
tinger?  He  said, — 

^'They  (the  Scindians)  are  avaricious,  full 
of  deceit,  cruel,  ungrateful,  strangers  to  vera- 
city ;  but,  in  extenuation  of  their  vices,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  present  generation  has 
grown  up  under  a  government  whose  extortion, 
ignorance,  and  tyranny,  is  possibly  unequalled 
in  the  world.  Among  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Scinde  the  term  '  Scindian 
dog'  is  synonymous  with  *  a  treacherous  liar.* 
This  feeling  has  gained  ground  greatly  of  late 
years,  from  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  is  regarded.  They  are 
execrated  by  the  peaceable  classes  of  the  com- 
munity for  their  imperious  conduct ;  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  hate  the  princes  by  whom  they 
are  governed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  unpopular  rule,  with  all  classes  of  their 
subjects,  than  that  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  ; 
nor  is  the  feeling  disguised ;  many  a  fervent 
hope  did  we  hear  expressed  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  that  we  were  the  forerunners  of 
conquest,  the  advance  guard  of  a  conquering 
army.  The  persons  of  the  Ameers  are  secure 
from  danger  by  the  number  of  slaves  they  en- 
tertain around  their  persons." 

Would  it  be  just,  after  all  this  had  hap- 
pened to  Scinde,  to  call  back  the  Talpoor 
dynasty  ?  Speaking  of  the  possible  fate 
of  the  Talpoors,  Burnes  says, — 

"  They  might  prevent  for  a  while  conspi- 
racy or  rebellion,  but  the  misfortunes  of  the 
house  of  Talpoor  would  excite  compassion  no- 
where, for  their  government  is  unpopular  with 
their  subjects,  and  dreaded,  if  not  hated,  by 
the  neighbouring  nations." — vol.  — ,  p.  216. 

He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in  wish- 
ing every  alleviation  to  be  afforded  to 
these  unfortunate  individuals,  and  this  be 
felt  confident  would  be  done.    But  wbea 
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the  noble  Lord  appealed  to  **  that  of 
which  (said  the  learned  Gentleman)  I 
kno^v  something— the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  the  children  of  Tippoo 
Saib— let  it  be  stated,  that  they  were  long 
imprisoned,  though  certainly  with  courtesy 
which  civilisation  dictates  towards  impri- 
soned princes ;  these  children  of  a  sove- 
reign slain  in  battle  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment and  deprived  of  their  dominions. 
And  what  a  different  position  is  ours  nowt 
Such  has  been  the  rapid  course  of  con- 
quest !  The  same  Government  that  sub- 
jugated Tippoo  Saib  has  subjugated  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde  ;  and  the  same  civilisa- 
tion that  induced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  deal 
kindly  with  the  children  of  the  slain 
Sultan  has  governed  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Eilenborough  towards  the  deposed  princes. 
Nor  can  I  believe,  that  an  English  ruler, 
however  wrong  may  have  been  his  judg- 
ment, however  erroneous  his  principles, 
could  ever  work  foul  wrong  and  cruelty  to 
unhappy  defeated  rulers.  I  will  not  believe 
he  would  act  with  any  inhumanity,  or  at 
all  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  their  return.  I  firmly  believe, 
that  he  has  shown  every  consideration 
for  their  distressed  situation.  Sir,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  now  travelled  over  the  va- 
rioas  ^topics  to  which  I  intended  to  ad- 
vert. It  strikes  me,  that  in  the  origin  of 
tbia  war  there  was  very  great  injustice 
and  great  want  of  discernment ;  that  un- 
necessary negotiations  were  carried  on 
nnder  Lord  Auckland  with  unnecessary 
harshness ;  that  injustice  and  crueltv  re- 
solted ;  but  that  the  position  of  Lord  Ei- 
lenborough was  totally  different ;  that  he 
bad  great  diflBculties  pressing  upon  him ; 
that  his  policy  proved,  through  the  origi- 
nal  errors  committed,  fatally  and  necessa- 
rily injurious ;  and  that  evil  was  thus  en- 
tailed upon  him  by  his  predecessor.  But 
we  find  that,  after  all  this  blood  had  been 
shed — after  all  the  mischief  had  been  done 
«— to  allow  the  country  to  return  to  its  ori- 
ginal condition  would  be  deserting  the  peo- 
ple on  whom  we  have  so  thrust  ourselves ; 
that  humanity  and  justice  command  ua 
to  hold  our  dominion  over  those  who 
have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  their  libe- 
ration from  the  tyranny  of  the  deposed 
dynasty;  we  cannot  think  but  that  our 
away  is  mercifully  substituted  for  that  of 
those  barbarians  (  I  use  not  the  term  of- 
fensively, but  merely  as  descriptive  of  their 
rode  character  as  rulers)  whose  dominion 
M  doabt  It  was  unjust  originally  to  dis- 


turb. One  word  upon  the  form  of  my 
resolution.  This  is  too  large  a  question, 
and  far  too  important  to  be  discussed 
without  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon 
it  on  the  part  of  this  House,  and  my  reso- 
lutions are  framed  with  a  view  of  affording 
an  opportunity  of  fully  expressing  that 
opinion.  If  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  be  negatived,  these  resolutions  can 
be  put  seriatim :  and  the  House  will  be 
enabled  to  decide  on  each  step  of  these 
unhappy  events — first  whether  Lord  Auck- 
land was  wrong;  secondly  whether  Lord 
Eilenborough  was  right;  thirdly,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  wise  and  just  to  reinstate 
those  unhappy  princes  whom  by  force  of 
arms  we  have  now  deposed."  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  concluded  by  mov- 
ing his  amendment  as  follows : — 

**  That  the  conduct  pursued  by  Lord  Auck- 
land as  Governor-geoeral  of  India,  in  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  was 
unjust  to  those  rulers,  and  impolitic  with  ra« 
spect  to  British  dominion  in  India. 

'*  2.  That  the  policy  adopted  by  Lord  £U 
lenborough  towards  those  same  rulers,  was 
the  unfortunate  but  necessary  result  of  the 
unwise  and  unjust  proceedings  of  his  prede- 
cessor, a  deplorable  consequence  to  be  justified 
only  by  the  dangers  which  then  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

*'  3.  That  while  the  restoration  of  the  Ameers 
to  their  former  dominions  would  be  dangerous 
to  British  interests,*  as  well  as  calamitous  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Scinde,  and  therefore  im« 
possible,  humanity  requires  that  these  un- 
fortunate princes  should  receive  every  con- 
sideration and  comfort  which  is  compatible 
with  the  peace  and  security  of  their  former 
possessions,  now  forming  a  most  important 
frontier  of  our  eastern  dominions.*' 

Mr.  E,  Tennenl  then  rose.  He  com- 
menced by  alluding  to  a  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinbursh  in  that  Hotise 
some  ten  years  ago,  in  which  he  mentioned 
not  less  truly  than  happily,  that  such  was 
the  proverbial  apathy  in  this  House  to 
eastern  aflSiira  that  a  riot  in  Coldbath-fields 
was  more  likely  to  enlist  its  attention  than  . 
the  news  of  a  battle  and  a  victory  in  India ; 
and  although  the  attention  mamfested  by 
the  Hotise  that  evening  proved  that  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  that  cause  of  just  com- 
plaint had'  been  removed,  and  although  the 
events  and  the  policy  of  our  Indian  empire 
had  in  late  years  engrossed  a  more  tiian 
ordinary  portion  of  public  attention,  yet  he 
felt  that  the  House  was  stiU  but  an  inade« 
quate  tribunal  to  whidi  collectively  to  ap- 
fMeal  upon  a  question  such  as  this;  a  qaes^ 
tioui  in  this  instancy  txam  the  natuie  of 
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the  subject,  which  was  so  uiterwoven  with 
minute  and  contradictory  details,  and  com- 
prehending events  spread  over  so  very  lar^ 
a  portion  of  time,  that  to  form  an  impartial 
judgment  upon  it,  uninfluenced  by  the  ap- 
peal to  their  commiseration  which  hod  been 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  who  opened  this 
debate,  it  would  require  not  merely  a  care- 
ful perusal,  but  a  careful  collation  of  the 
papers  upon  the  Table,  and  a  perfect  com- 
prehension not  merelpr  of  the  condition  of 
Scinde,  but  of  the  political  position  of  India 
at  the  period  wben  these  events  were  in 
progress.  He  could  hardly  persuade  himself 
that  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed had  so  qualified  themselves  for  the 
decision  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
pronounce ;  and  the  more  especially  when 
It  was  borne  in  mind  that  the  papers  upon 
the  subject  had  not  yet  been  even  one  week 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  Members  of  that  House. 
With  one  nortion,  however,  of  these  volumi- 
nous details  which  had  been  brought  before 
the  House  that  evening  it  was  not  his  func- 
tbn  nor  his  intention  to  interfere.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath,  that  the  question  was  necessarily 
connected  with  any  considerations  arisine 
out  of  the  early  policy  of  Lord  Auckland 
towards  Afghanistan  or  towards  Scinde; 
the  justification  of  the  present  Governor- 
general  of  India  was  not  contingent  either 
upon  the  inculpation  or  the  acquittal  of 
Lord  Auckland.  Other  Members  of  that 
House  might  be  disposed  to  undertake 
eith»  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  on  that 
•ubjeot  he  abstained  from  offering  any  opi- 
nion. The  case  as  it  concerned  the  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  his 
policy  towards  the  Ameers  was  confined  to 
those  events  alone  which  had  been  in  pro- 
gress since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
1839,  and  since  that  noUe  Lord  undertook 
the  government  of  India.  For  tliose  alone 
he  was  responsible;  and  regarding  as  he 
did  the  policy  of  Lord  Auckland  towards 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde  as  complete,  and 
concluded  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  1839,  he  held,  that  their  subsequent 
depoflitioQ  must  be  justified  or  condemned 
hy  their  subsequent  acts,  and  by  that  line 
•f  proceeding  which  Lord  Ellenborough, 
under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  ^It 
called  upon  to  adopt  on  assuming  the  pro- 
tection of  Scinde.  The  noble  Lord  had 
aanured  the  House  that  it  was  mainly  the 
letter,  or  rather  the  avumed  letter,  which 
he  had  quoted  from  Sir  H:  Pottinger,  which 
had  impelled  him  to  bring  forward  the 
hot  be  entirely  concurred  with 


the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  in 
the  belief  that  that  letter  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  genuine.  He  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  that  letter  w^s  in  reality 
the  production  of  Sir  H.'  Pottinger,  or  that 
an  officer  high  in  the  confidence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  administering 
one  department,  could  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  write  such  a  document,  condemning, 
in  such  marked  terms,  the  administration 
of  another.  But,  in  addition  to  the  external 
evidence,  there  was  internal  evidence  in 
this  letter  itself  to  show  that  it  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  genuine,  so  entirely  was 
it  at  variance  with  the  recently  recorded 
opinions  of  its  assumed  writer.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said,  and  said  truly,  that  there 
was  no  man  living  who  so  well  understood 
the  character  of  the  Scindees  and  their 
rulers.  In  that  opinion  he  most  cordially 
concurred.  Sir  H.  Pottinger  seemed  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
in  Scinde,  from  1833  to  1840,  to  have  seen 
with  the  most  keen  penetration  the  inmost 
character  of  the  Ameers,  and  to  have  been 
fully  impressed  with  contempt  for  their 
vices  and  their  weaknesses.  He  could  dis- 
cover no  one  sentence  throughout  this 
volume  of  papers  in  which  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
spoke  of  them  otherwise  than  as  they  me- 
rited ;  and  he  even  forewarned  them  of  the 
probable  termination  which  had  actually 
overtaken  them  in  their  despicable  career. 
What  was  the  character  which  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger gave  of  these  very  men  whom  this  pre. 
tended  letter  now  described  by  the  en- 
dearing epithet  of  his  <' old  friends?" 
In  writing  to  Lord  Auckland,  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  his  negotiations,  in  1838,  he 
says — 

^'  1  hope  his  Lordship  will  not  suppose  from 
the  tenour  of  this  letter  that  I  am  exaggerating 
the  existing  difficulties,  or  raising  up  imagin- 
ary ones.  My  best  exertions,  I  need  hardly 
say,  will  be  devoted  to  carry  the  objects  of  the 
British  Government  amicably ;  and  bad  I  one 
or  even  two  princes  (howcTer  obtuse  in  intel- 
lect they  might  be)  to  convince,  I  might  hope 
to  succeed.  Here  I  have,  I  may  say,  to  deal 
with  a  whole  nation,  divided  into  parties,  or 
split  into  deadly  feuds,  beaded  by  unci?ilized 
and  barbarous  chiefs,  to  many  of  whom  no- 
thing would  be  so  agreeable  and  cheering  as  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  warfare." 

(The  hon.  Gentleman  here  referred  to 
other  passages  in  the  letters  written  by 
Colonel  Pottinger,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  Ameers 
in  terms  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  he  could  at  any  period  desig- 
nate them  aa  **  his  old  friends.*^    Such 
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being  Colonel  Pottingcr's  personal  opi- 
nion of  the  Ameen,  justified  as  it  was  bj 
evidence  and  proofs  of  their  conduct,  he 
eoold  not  belieye  in  the  genuinenen  of  the 
letter  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred. The  noble  Lord  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  had  each  gone  with  great 
particularity  into  the  events  of  our  early 
interooiirse  with  Scinde^  and  he  would  fol- 
low the  noUe  Lord  into  that  detail^  but 
for  a  very  different  purpote»  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  that  the  same  system  of 
treachery  and  bad  faith  which  had  now  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Ameers  had  been 
their  habitual  policy  and  demeanour  to- 
wards this  country  from  the  earliest  moment 
of  our  intercourse.  Not  only  were  the 
nroofs  of  each  recent  act  of  treachery  and 
hoctility  against  ua  on  the  part  of  the 
Ameers  clear  and  condusive-^not  only  did 
we  posaeas  unquestioned  and  convincing 
evidences  of  their  guilt;  but  the  facts 
themselves  which  had  come  to  light — the 
individual  conduct  of  the  Ameers— their 
avowals  of  feelbg,  and  their  demonstra- 
tions in  action,  were  in  such  entire  con- 
sistenoe  with  all  our  past  experience  of 
these  singular  chieftains,  and  so  accordant 
with  the  demeanour  and  policy  which  they 
had  maintained  towards  us,  from  the  very 
earliest  period  of  our  intercourse*  that  even 
were  di^inct  evidence  wanting  as  to  their 
motives  and  designs*  the  bare  inference  of 
their  guilt,  did  we  rely  on  it  alone,  was  so 
irreaistible*  that  it  would  almost  suffice  to 
eonvict  them  in  the  absence  of  more  de- 
monstrative proof.  Even  before  the  Bri- 
tish had  entered  into  diplomatic  communi- 
cation with  them,  and  whilst  the  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company  visited  the  Indus 
only  as  merchants  and  traders  to  dispose  of 
their  goods,  the  English  commercial  agent* 
who  bad  been  induced  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Tatta  by  their  special  invitation, 
was  rudely  driven  off  in  1800*  without 
quarrel  or  complaint,  by  the  father  of  one 
m  the  present  Ameers,  under  a  threat  of 
personal  violence  if  he  delayed  his  depar- 
ture beyond  ten  days.  In  1809*  when  our 
Eastern  possessions  were  threatened  by  the 
intrigues  of  France*  and  it  became  essential 
to  secure,  if  not  the  active  alliance*  at  least 
the  friendly  neutrality  of  the  states  upon 
our  north-western  frontier*  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment found  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Ameers.  The 
o^otiations  for  that  purpose  were  charac- 
terised b^  the  most  offensive  arrogance  and 
ponllve  insult  on  the  part  of  the  Ameers, 
whidi  the  poliqr  of  the  moment  rendered 


it  prudent  for  us  to  wink  at;  and  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  Treaty  were  afterwards  so 
regardlesflly  infringed  by  the  Ameers,  that 
we  were  compelled  in  1825  to  assemble  a 
force  of  5*000  men  upon  our  frontier,  in 
order  to  awe  them  into  an  observance  of 
their  obligations.  Our  next  relations  with 
them  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating the  commercial  treaties  of  1832  and 
1834,  providing  for  the  opening  of  the 
Indus  to  our  trade ;  and  not  only  were  the 
articles  then  agreed  on  obtained  by  Colonel 
Pottinger  with  the  utmost  difficulty*  afWr 
combating  the  ignorance,  the  arrogancei 
and  prejudices  of  the  Ameers*  but  they 
were  coupled  with  a  condition  prohibiting 
any  Englishman  from  settling  permanently 
in  Scinde;  and*  although  they  agreed  to 
permit  a  native  officer  of  the  Company  to 
reside  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  for  the 
protection  of  the  merchants*  their  jealous 
and  vexatious  interference  so  entirely 
thwarted  and  neutralized  his  exertions* 
tliat  he  was  finally  compelled  to  withdraw ; 
and  so  arbitrary  were  their  exactions*  and 
so  insecure  the  transit  of  the  river,  that 
merchants  were  deterred  from  its  naviga- 
tion* and  the  commercial  treaties  of  1832 
and  1834,  from  which  so  much  good  was 
anticipated  to  India*  were  never  productive 
of  the  slightest  advantage*  The  same  vul- 
gar assumption*  the  same  causeless  suspicion 
and  exclusion  which*  down  to  this  period, 
characterized  our  purely  commercial  inter, 
course  with  the  rulers  of  Scinde*  was  nuu 
nifested  in  a  still  more  intense  degree  in 
our  subsequent  political  relations  with  the 
Ameers;  and*  in  proportion  as  these  be- 
came important  and  extensive*  they  led  to 
a  further  development  on  their  part  of  the 
most  gratuitous  falsehood  and  duplicity,  of 
treachery  and  hatred,  and  all  those  vices 
which  were  inseparable  from  the  darkest  ig^ 
norance,  bigotry,  and  barbarism ;  and  he  was 
prepared  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  these 
propensities  and  the  dishonest  and  disho- 
nourable conduct  of  the  Ameers  themselves* 
were  the  sole  and  immediate  causes  of  their 
overthrow ;  and  that  their  expulsion  and 
imprisonment  were  the  natural  consequences 
of  their  own  crimes,  and  not  the  result  of 
any  preconceived  policy  or  territorial  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
India.  So  far  from  ours  being  a  premedi- 
tated aggression*  our  first  poutical  inter- 
ference with  the  Ameers  was  at  their  own 
request,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  the  agressions  of  their  power- 
ful neighbour*  Runjeet  Singly  who  in 
1836  was  proceeding  to  take  possescon  of 
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their  territories  in  Upper  Scinde.    Lord 
Auckland,  conscious  of  the  duty  incumhent 
on  his  Government  to  watch  over  the  po- 
litical condition  of  our  frontier  states^  and 
especially  of  those  which  exercised  so  im- 
portant a  control  over  the  navigation  of  the 
InduSy  offered  them  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government  they  receiving  and  sup- 
porting a  British  force  within  their  territo- 
ries; or,  should  thisbe  ohjectionahle,  that  they 
should  at  least  consent  to  receive  a  British 
agenty  to  he  resident  at  their  capital^  and 
conduct  the  communication  with  the  Go' 
▼emor-general.     The  latter  offer  they  ac- 
ceded ta    The  negotiation  was  eminently 
successfuL     Runjeet  Sing  at  once  admitted 
our  interference^  and  the  Ameers  enter* 
tained  our  proposition  of  a  resident  at  their 
court,  in  adcnowled^ment  of  their  ohliga- 
tion  for  our  friendly  mtervention ;  hut  even 
here  their  had  faith  manifested  itself; — in 
the  midst  of  their  ostensible  negotiations 
with  us,  and  knowing  that  the  Sikhs  were 
acting  under  our  direct  influence  in  acceding 
to  any  accommodation,    the  Ameers  at- 
tempted to  open  a  secret  negotiation  direct 
with  them,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  same 
terms  from  them  direct,  and  thus  evading 
the  condition  they  had  virtually  agreed  to 
aooept,  of  having  a  British  representative 
at  Hyderabad.  The  plot  was,  however,  dis- 
covered.   Colonel  Pottinger  frankly  taxed 
them  with  their  duplidtjr,  and  intimated 
its  consequences  in  the  withdrawal  of  our 
friendship  on  any  future  emergency  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  our  interposition 
was  openly  acknowledged,  an  arrangement 
effect^  with  the  Sikhs,  and  a  new  treaty 
formed  with  the  Ameers,  in  pursuance  of 
which  Colonel  Pottinger  was  accepted  as 
the  first  British  resident   at  Hyderabad. 
Such,  then,   were  the  chiefs  with  whom 
Lord  Auckland  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
1839,  and  in  considering  the  policy  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  under  that  Treaty  towards 
the  Ameers,  there  were  two  leading  con- 
riderations  to  be  home  in  mind — the  nature 
of  the  existing  Treaty  as  it  affected  the 
Scindees,  and  their  own  acts  in  reference 
to  its  observance  and  to  their  obligations 
towards  the  British  Government.   As  to  the 
Treaty  itself,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  adoption, 
whatever  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland 
towards  the  Ameers,  there  was  both  internal 
And  external  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
neither  oppressive  in  its  stipulations,  nor 
calculated  to  be  unpopular  in  its  adoption. 
Lord   Auckland,    m    communicating  the 
i^tdgffd  and  zatiied  draft  of  it  to  Colonel 


Pottinger  in  1839,  described  it  as  an  en- 
gagement, th&— 

**  Provisions  of  which  are  so  complete,  and 
confer  for  the  first  time  such  signal  advantages 
upon  the  Ameers,  that  it  should  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  great  charter,  obtained  from  the 
goodwill  of  the  paramount  power  in  India,  for 
the  security  of  their  indepeudence  and  their 
possessions;  which  they  will  hencefoith  hold, 
on  condition  of  their  fidelity  and  adherence 
to  their  present  engagements,  by  virtue  of  a 
deed  granted  them  by  the  head  of  the  British 
Government  in  India." 

That  description  of  his  own  Treaty  might 
naturally  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as 
coming  from  Lord  Auckland  himself;  but 
it  was  a  signal  proof  that  it  was  so  regarded 
by  the  Ameers  themselves,  from  the  fact 
that  two  years  after  its  ratification,  and 
when  ample  experience  had  been  had  of  its 
operation,  Shere  Mahomed,  of  Myrpoor, 
an  independent  prince  of  Scinde,  who  had 
not  been  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  1839, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  most  intense  ene- 
mies of  the  English,  solicited  and  agreed  to 
pay  us  an  annual  tribute  of  50,000  rupees, 
in  consideration  of  his  obtaining  a  similar 
Treaty  with  the  Indian  Government ;  an 
application  which  was  complied  with,  and 
a  Treaty  ratified  with  him  in  June,  1840. 
As  regarded  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1839,  they  had  the  testi- 
mony  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  in  1842,  con- 
firmed by  the  accompanying  attestation  of 
Major  Outram,  that  although  the  hostility 
of  the  Ameers  towards  the  British  Govem« 
ment  led  them  to  a 

*'  Resolution  to  break  the  treaty  in  every 
way,  there  was  a  growing  attachment  amongst 
the  people  to  British  connexion,"  and  "  the 
treaties,  if  rigidlv  adhered  to  by  the  Ameers, 
would  have  rendered  those  princes  more  rich 
and  powerful,  and  their  subjects  more  happy, 
than  they  were:'' 

A  connexion  between  two  states,  based 
on  a  foundation  such  as  this,  and  regulated 
by  provisions  calculated  to  be  popular  and 
advantageous,  could  only  have  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  one  of  two  causes— either 
by  arbitrary  aggressions  upon  the  part  of 
the  protecting  power  or  by  malicious  and 
wanton  infraction  by  the  other  contracting 
party.  But  it  was  justice  not  less  to  Lord 
Auckland  than  to  Lord  Ellenborough  to 
insist  on  attention  to  the  fact,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  voluminous  corre* 
spondence  there  was  not  one  allegation,  one 
hint  or  insinuation,  that  in  any  one  parti- 
cular the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1839 
had  been  exceeded,  perverted,  or  set  aside 
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hj  the  Oofernment  of  India— whQst  a 
month  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  its  ratifi- 
cation before  it  was  openly  evaded  and  vio- 
lently infringed  by  the  Ameen,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body.  The  justification, 
therefore,  of  Lord  £llenborough*s  policy 
towards  the  Ameers,  and  their  visitation 
with  war  and  dethronement,  rested  solely 
and  entirely  upon  this,  that  it  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  their  own  flagrant  infrac- 
tions of  their  engagements,  and  their 
treacherous,  malignant,  and  treasonable 
machinations  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment— practices,  not  only  calling  for  sound 
punishment  for  themselves,  but  which 
to  have  left  unnoticed  and  unredressed, 
would  have  produced  impressions  of  weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  —  impressions  most 
pernicious  and  bjurious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native  princes  and  people  of  India,  at  a 
moment  when  our  recent  reverses  had  eiven 
rise  to  the  most  esaegerated  ideas  of  our 
humiliationt  and  when  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  justly  observed,  notwithstanding 

^Tlie  adoption  of  every  measure  which 
eonid  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  appearaDce 
of  triampb  to  the  return  of  our  armies  from 
Oibul,  it  was  still  impossible  to  conceal  that 
it  was  a  retirement  from  an  advanced  position ; 
and  the  first  retirement  ever  rendered  necea- 
laiy  to  a  British  army.'* 

The  noble  Lord,  in  his  statement,  bad 
relied  mainly  upon  the  evidence  or  the  opi- 
nions of  Major  Outram.  In  all  discussions 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  Ameers,  much 
confidaooe  had  been  reposed,  and  it  most 
naturally  attached  to  the  opinions  and 
views  of  that  officer,  who,  from  his  long 
residenoe  and  intimate  knowledge  ^of  the 
character  of  the  Ameers,  might  be  supposed 
to  possess  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  their  acts,  and  to  have  the 
beat  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  con- 
duct. Upon  detached  passages,  however, 
of  the  correspondence  of  Major  Outram  two 
principal  allegations  had  be^  founded,  and 
formed  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against 
the  Governor-general  of  India.  The  one, 
that  in  the  punishment  which  he  had  in- 
flicted he  h«l  involved  alike  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  in  one  promiscuous  ruin, 
although  were  were  the  most  mariced  lines 
of  denmrcation  in  their  degrees  of  culpabU- 
ity;  the  other,  that  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  terms 
of  his  contemplated  Treaty  in  1842  were 
OMire  than  proportionate  to  the  ofienoe. 
Now,  on  both  these  points  the  evidence  of 
Major  Outram  himself  was  conclusive  proof 
to  the  contrary;  and  it  affiyrded  unequi- 


vocal demonstration,  not  only  that  all  the 
Ameers  were  more  or  less  participators  in 
the  common  guilt,  but  the  punishment 
proposed  was  actually  that  which  was,  if 
not  suggested,  at  least  cordially  ooncurrcd 
in  and  recommended  by  Major  Outram 
himself.  When  he  said  that  aU  the  Ameers 
had  been  implicated,  he  omitted  only  the 
question  of  degree ;  for  there  was  evidence 
to  show  that  even  Ali  Morad  and  Meer 
Sobdar,  of  whom  in  the  univertal  hostility 
which  prevailed  they  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  as  friends  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment from  the  comparative  veniality  of 
their  overt  acts,  were  in  reality  but  a  shade 
(if  even  a  shade)  removed  from  our  enemies; 
that  they  were  all  alons  cognisant  of 
their  intentions,  and  shared  in  their  coun* 
sels,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  eve  of  the 
explosion  that  Ali  Morad,  from  motives  of 
self-interest,  detached  himself  from  our 
enemies  at  Khyrpoor,  whilst  at  the  same 
crisis  Meer  Sobdar,  from  imbecility  if  not 
incUnatioo,  joined  actively  with  our  foes 
at  Hyderabad.  An  erroneous  inference 
had  been  drawn  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno* 
cence  of  all  the  parties,  from  the  fact  that 
Major  Outram  in  general  spoke  only  by 
name  of  the  heads  of  the  confederacyi  Meer 
Roostum  and  Meer  Nusseer  Khan,  who, 
from  their  age,  their  rank,  and  their  influ- 
ence, took  the  lead  in  the  revolt— -ii  might 
therefore  be  imagined  that  these  alone  were 
the  criminal  parties;  and  all  others  whom 
he  abstained  from  naming  were  innocent. 
But  such  was  not  the  fact;  the  entire  fa- 
milies of  both  the  branches  were  equally 
guilty  though  not  equally  prominent. 
Major  Outram  in  no  one  instance  made  a 
single  reservation,  except  in  the  cases  of 
Sobdar  and  Ali  Morad ;  and  in  numerous 
passages  he  stated  his  ability  to  bring  in- 
controvertible proof  of  the  criminality  and 
treachery  of  all  the  Ameers.  On  the  8th 
of  May,  1842,  he  wrote  to  Lord  £llea. 
borough  that  he 

''Should  have  it  iu  his  power  shortly  to  ex« 
pose  the  hostile  intrigues  of  the  Ameers  to 
such  an  extent  as  may  he  deemed  by  his  Lord- 
ship  sufficient  to  authoriie  the  dictation  of  his 
own  terms  to  the  chiefs  of  Scinde,  and  to  call 
for  such  measures  as  he  deenu  necessary  to 
place  British  power  on  a  secure  footing  in 
these  countries.*' 

Here  there  was  no  reservation,  even  of 
Sobdar  or  Ali  Mond;  but  to  diow  that 
even  these  must  have  been  included  in  his 
charges,  he  stated  in  a  similar  letter  of  the 
23rd  of  May,  1842,  his  belief  that  there 
sufficient  proof 

^To  connect  Nusseer  Khan  and  Meer  Roos» 
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torn,  wheo6?er  it  might  please  his  Lordship 
to  take  notice  of  their  tnimical  proceedings  ;*^ 

But  this  he  recommeiided  should  he  de- 
fened  for  a  litd^ 

<<  Lest  the  Ameers  should  he  at  their  wits* 
end,  from  fetr ;  and  that  all  of  them,  heing 
conscious  that  they  are  already  guilty,  might 
be  drif en  to  commit  themselves  further.** 

Thia  advice  he  repeated  in  a  suhaequent 
letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 

''  Reason  to  believe  that  almost  every  in- 
dividual chief  throughout  these  countries  has 
been  more  or  less  concemeo,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  treasonable  plottings,  and  all  would 
consider  themselves  compromised.*' 

And  the  nature  of  their  guilt  he  had 
himself  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
draught  of  a  new  treaty,  which  he  submit- 
ted to  Lord  Ellenborousb  as  one  which 
should  be  forced  upon  the  Ameers  as  a 
punishment  for  their  past  offences,  and  a 
guarantee  for  their  future  conduct  and  our 
own  security.  The  object  and  scope  of 
this  conspiracy,  Major  Outram  proposed 
that  they  should  certify  under  their  own 
hand  by  signing  the  Treaty,  to  have  been 
that  they 

^  Had  entered  into  a  treasonable  corre* 
spondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  British  Go- 
vemment,  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  troops  from  Scinde  and  closing  the 
river  Indtts  against  trade  and  commerce.*' 

After  giving  proof  of  this  grave  offence, 
after  supplybs  tna  Governor-general  with 
evidence  of  their  having  intercepted  the 
eommerce  of  the  Indus»  and  fired  into  the 
boats  of  peaceful  natives  which  traversed  it 
^-exacting  toll  upon  the  river  contrary  to 
the  express  exemption  of  the  treaty  of  1839 
—of  insolence  and  violence  to  our  public 
lervants-^refusing  to  supply  us  with  wood 
for  fud  to  our  steam-boats — prohibiting 
their  subjects  to  sell  us  grain  and  other 
oommoditiei  at  our  military  stations — with- 
holding our  stipulated  tribute— interfering 
to  prevent  us  from  purchasing  camels  and 
carriage  for  our  troops  at  a  moment  when 
the  preservation  of  our  army  in  Affghan- 
istan  was  dependent  upon  it— and  finally, 
intriguing  and  confederatina  with  the  mal- 
eontents  of  Beloochiatan,  Multao,  and  the 
Punjauby  and  to  levy  war  and  expel  us 
from  the  Indus,*-after  giving  abundant 
proof  of  the  acts  of  conoeated  tieaeheij  and 
open  hoitilitj,  and  avowing  his  belief  thai 
all  the  Ameen  wore  moro  or  less  compro- 
mised by  the  oonapiraey,  Miyor  Outram 
proceeded  to  suggest  to  the  Governor, 
general  the  provuuma  of  the  supplemen- 


tary treaty,  which  he  would  impose  at  once 
as  a  puni^unent  for  the  past  and  a  precau* 
don  for  the  future ;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  afterwards  proposed  by  Lord 
EUenhorough  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
tendered  to  the  Ameers,  were  each  and  aU 
either  adopted  from  these  sumstions  of 
Major  Outram  himself,  or  mostheartily  ap* 
proved  of  by  him,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Governor-general  or  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
His  own  draught  of  the  21st  of  June  pro- 
posed to  enforce  free-trade  and  exemption 
from  all  toll  upon  the  Indus— a  cession  of 
certain  mititaxy  stations  along  the  riv^  in 
exchange  for  a  remission  of  all  annual  tri« 
bute— and  the  right  to  cot  wood  for  100 
cubits  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus;  a 
concession  which  he  considered  to  be  india* 
pensable,  and 

«<  Though  unpalatable  to  the  Ameers  them* 
seWes,  but  not  lo  their  subjects,  whose  river 
traffic  would  be  so  greatly  facilitated,  besides 
being  rendered  safer,  he  submitted  that  their 
Highnesses'  selfish  feelings  on  this  subject 
ought  not  to  obstruct  a  measure  of  such  great 
public  benefit,  and  vitally  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Indus.'' 

The  measures  which  Major  Outram 
pressed  upon  the  GovemoiugeDend  of  India 
were  taken  into  oonsidemtion,  and  on  the 
4th  of  November  he  adopted  a  treaty,  the 
stipulations  of  which  were  identical  with 
those  iobautted  to  him  by  Major  Outram  | 
the  included  free-tnde,  die  oeidon  of  cer* 
tain  territory*  and  the  abolition  of  toUa 
upon  the  Indus,  and,  in  addition,  they  in« 
eluded  the  territory  of  Talpore.  The'  eea* 
sion  of  that  territory  had  been  alluded  to 
by  the  noUe  Lord  as  an  itittanoe  of  in- 
fringement upon  the  hereditary  territory  of 
the  Ameer  of  Talpore;  but  wheth»  thoee 
possessions  were  hereditary  or  not  their  eea- 
aion,  or  rather  their  seiaure  from  Meer  Root* 
tum  Khan,  was  most  strongly  insisted  on 
and  reoommended  by  Major  Outram,  who 
put  forward,  in  terms  more  strong  than 
those  used  by  the  Govemor-ceneralt  the 
daim  of  Meer  Ali  Moorad  Khan  npoo 
the  mtitode  of  the  English,  and  ain 
his  &im  to  the  cemkm  <tf  the  territory. 
What  then  were  the  facu  of  the  caae? 
There  waa  first  the  guilt  of  the  Ameers 
brought  home  to  their  doors  so  deariy  that 
it  was  impossible  to  entertain  a  dooht  upon 
the  suUect;  and,  secondly,  eveij  dcpaii* 
ment  of  the  Government  eoncurred  m  inw 
posing  upon  them  measwes  for  the  secori^ 
of  the  country— measures  which  both 
Major  Outram  and  Sir  C  Napier  said 
were  not  dishoDourabfe  or  hank,  hut,  tm 
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the  contrary,  m3d  and  most  humane.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  position  of  the  question  as  it  then 
stood.  The  crime  of  the  Ameers  was 
proved ;  they  were  before  us ;  a  mild  and 
moderate  nunishment  was  imposed  upon 
them.  What  was  the  result  ?  With  the 
external  appearance  of  submission  to  the 
Treaty,  they  sullenly  determined  that  they 
would  levy  war  rather  than  observe  its 
stipulations.  The  Treaty  was  signed,  and 
without  a  recorded  remonstrance  as  to  its 
provisions ;  but  instantly  fresh  ground  was 
taken,  and  because  the  commissioner  who 
negotiated  it  refused  to  pledge  his  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  course  upon  another  and  a 
totally  different  question,  which  would  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  itself — 
namely,  to  depose  AH  Moorad,  in  order  to 
reinstate  the  Rds  who  had  just  abdicated 
in  his  favour,  or  to  strip  him  of  the  royal* 
ties  and  temporalities  which  were  attached 
to  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  Prince  — a 
ferocious  rabble  of  10,000  armed  Beloochees 
attacked  the  residency  of  the  British  repre- 
sentative, aud  thus  precipitated  a  general 
engagement  with  the  British  troops — an 
action  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  and  valour 
by  any  in  our  military  records,  and  which 
terminated  in  their  entire  and  hopeless  over- 
throw, and  the  surrender  and  captivity  of 
their  unprincipled  chiefs;  One  word  as  to 
the  transfer  of  the  durbar  to  Ali  Moorud. 
The  noble  Lord  had  laid  much  stress  upon 
that,  as  if  there  was  either  merit  or  blame 
in  that  transaction ;  it  was  due  to  Major 
Outram,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
atep,  with  this  sole  variation— -to  state  that 
instead  of  beinean  instant  transfer,  it  was  to 
take  place  at  the  decease  of  Roostum  Khan, 
who  was  already  eighty.five  years  of  age. 
The  noble  Lord  also  raised  a  question  as  to 
the  actual  guilt  of  Roostum  himself  in  any 
particular,  from  the  circumstance  of  some 
doubt  having  at  one  time  existed  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  his  intercepted  letter  to  the 
Maharajah  Shere  Singh.  But  that  doubt 
was  most  thoroughly  removed,  and  both 
Sir  C.  Napier  and  Lieutenant  Brown  have 
given  ample  assurances  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter.  Writing  to  Lord  Ellenbo- 
roagh  Sir  C.  Napier  says, 

<*  With  regard  to  the  letter  of  Ameer  Root- 
%nm  Khaa  of  Khyrport,  to  the  Maharajah 
Sheta  6iDgh,t  aere  art  doubts  on  Major  Out- 
ram's  miad  whether  Ameer  Roostum  Khan 
was  priiy  to  this  letter  or  not.  But  of  its 
baring  his  seal,  and  being  written  by  his  con- 
fidential minister,  Fatteh  Mahommed  Ghoree, 
tbtie  is  no  doubt.  Query.— Is  the  doctrine  to 
be  admitled|  that  if  a  prince  gives  his  signet 


and  power  blindly  to  his  minister,  such  folly 
is  to  excuse  him  from  the  consequences?  I 
think  that  your  Lordship  will  hardly  adroit 
this.  You  will  say  that  Ameer  Roostum  must 
be  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  confidential 
minister.  However,  without  the  origimil  do* 
cument«  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr« 
Clerk,  I  can  form  no  opinion/' 

And  again,  writing  from  Sukkur,  Not« 
23,  1842,headda:*-i 

••  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Clerk,  the 
original  letters  from  Ameer  Roostum  Khan, 
of  Kbyrpore,  to  the  Maharajah.  Of  their 
being  authentic  original  letters  Lieutenant 
Brown  assures  me  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt." 

As  to  the  absurd  conjectures  which  had 
been  industriously  circulated,  that  the  con- 
quest of  Scinde  was  the  result  of  some  pre- 
concerted scheme  of  territorial  aggrandijie- 
ment,  he  would  only  refer  them  to  the 
papers  on  the  Table  for  its  conclusive  refu- 
tation. Lord  Auckland  disclaimed,  and  he 
iMr.  E.  Tennent)  felt  assured  honestly 
isclaimed,  every  intention  of  permanently 
subju^ting  that  country ;  and  he  attested 
the  sincerity  of  his  profession  by  leaving 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameers. 
In  like  manner,  the  entire  series  of  Lord 
EUenborough's  despatches  attest  the  fact 
that  he  repudiated  throughout  the  idea  of 
annexing  Scinde  to  the  territories  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  his  last  instructions  tor 
the  proseeution  of  war,  he  enjoined  every 
reasonable  sacrifice  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  It  was  the  treachery,  the  hatred, 
the  insult,  and  hostilities  of  the  Ameers  that 
forced  upon  us  the  necessity  of  their  hu« 
miliation ;  as  similar  provocations  have 
invariably  led  to  similar  results  in  India. 
Our  career  of  conquest  in  Bengal  owed 
its  origin  and  its  impube  to  the  atrocities 
of  Surajah  Dowlah  and  the  horrors  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  It  was  this  that 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Mogul  conquerors  of  India,  and  sub- 
stituted Bristish  supremacy  in  its  stead; 
and  the  subsequent  struggles  of  their  sue- 
cessors  to  wrest  from  us  their  lost  domin- 
ions compelled  ns  to  reduce  them  to  utter 
helplessness  and  insignificance,  by  depriv* 
ing  them  successively  of  every  spot  of  Van- 
tage ground  from  which  th^  vainly  essayed 
to  assail  us.  A  like  necessity  was  entailed 
upon  us  at  a  later  period  by  those  formid- 
able confederacies  which  bursting,  like  a 
revived  conflagration,  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Mogul  throne,  wrapped  Western  India  in 
a  flame,  which  we  were  compelled  either 
to  extinguish  or  be  ourselves  annihilated 
by  it.    Lord  Wellesley,  with  genius  to 
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oompreliend  the  danger,  and  intrepidity  to 
encounter  it,  undertook  the  task,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  suhstitutinff  the  stable  and  bene- 
ficent government  of  England  for  the  tur- 
bulent despotism  of  the  restless  Mabarattas. 
Similar  causes  were  productive  of  similar 
results  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Southern 
India ;  the  dangerous  ambition  and  hostile 
cabals  of  France,  and  of  those  native  princes 
and  states  whom  she  aroused  to  war  in  the 
vain  expectation  of  expelling  us  from  Hin* 
dostan,  only  served  still  further  to  extend 
our  dominions,  to  establish  us  as  rulers 
where  we  had  been  menaced  as  victims, 
and  to  mark  the  expanding  boundary  of 
our  dominion  by  the  march  of  our  victorious 
armies.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde,  ignorant 
or  insensible  to  the  warning  held  out  by 
the  fate  of  all  who  have  conspured  against 
us,  have  tempted  the  fate,  as  they  have 
emulated  the  example,  though  at  an  igno- 
ble distance,  of  Surajah  and  of  Tippoo,  of 
Scindia,  and  of  Holcar.  And  the  treacher- 
ous but  "  brave  Beloochees,"  as  they  have 
been  generously  written  by  their  recent 
oonqueror,  have  been  taught  by  their  own 
temerity,  that  the  same  power  which  crushed 
the  Mabarattas,  which  humbled  the  Ghoor- 
kas,  and  annihilated  the  Pindarees,  is  stUl 
undiminished  and  paramount  in  Hindostan. 
As  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  which 
had  immediate  reference  to  the  personal 
treatment  of  the  Ameers  as  prisoners,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  it,  because  it 
was  an  uncalled  for  dictation  to  the  Oo« 
vemment  of  India,  and  a  gratuitous  suppo- 
sition that  it  might  be  found  wanting  in 
those  duties  which  humanity  alone  would 
dictate,  uninfluenced  by  policy.  From  the 
first  moment  of  the  arrival  of  intelli|[enoe 
of  these  events  in  England,  the  uniform 
instructions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  the  local  authorities  in  India  had  been 
•0  shaped  aa  to  impress  upon  them  the  duty 
of  considering,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  offences  of  these  princes,  that  they  had 
been  visited  by  a  great  calamity,  and  that 
every  arranffement  for  their  custody  should 
be  oonoeivea  and  carried  out  with  that  due 
respect,  which  was  claimed  alike  by  their 
rank  and  their  misfortunes.  As  to  the 
present  allowance  in  lieu  of  income,  it  ex- 
ceeded 24,0002.  per  annum ;  and  of  this  the 
sum  allotted  to  their  ladies,  instead  of  hav- 
ing but  500  ruoees  per  month,  as  quoted 
by  die  noble  Lord  (from  the  inaccurate 
statement  of  Meer  Sobdar),  had  been  fixed 
at  5,400/.  Nor  was  this  aU ;  for  strict  in- 
junctions had  been  sent  to  the  Governor- 
general  that  considerations  of  economy  alone 


should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  in  any 
matter  affecting  their  comforts  or  enjoy- 
ment. As  to  their  restoration  to  liboty, 
as  suggested  by  the  noble  Lord,  that,  it 
was  obvious,  would  be  alike  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  Scinde  and  the  tran- 
quility of  India.  But  it  was  the  wish  and 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  every  freedom  and  indulgence  should 
be  granted  to  them  short  of  permitting 
them  to  return  to  their  former  dangerous 
intrigues. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse :  Before,  Sir,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  arguments— or  rather 
to  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath,  I  must  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  allusion  to  a  remark  cursorily 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
that  he  sees  me  now  in  my  place,  of  apo- 
logising for  not  having  been  present  last 
year  when  the  debate  took  plaoe  on  the 
subject  of  the  expedition  into  Affghanistan. 
But,  Sir,  in  making  this  apology,  I  think  it 
due  to  myself  to  state,  that  having  had,  da- 
ring the  previous  Session  of  Parliament,  oc- 
casion to  make  a  long— I  fear  too  long  a 
speech  in  defence  of  the  Affghan  expedi- 
tion, when  attempts  were  made  by  two 
hon.  Members  to  impugn  that  expedition, 
or  at  least  to  ask  for  papers  on  which  it 
might  be  condemned — attempts  which  re- 
ceived little  encourairement  from  the 
House  — I  was  justified  in  oondudiiii^ 
that  I  should  not  be  called  on  early  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  to  weary 
the  House  with  another  defence  of  that 
enterprize.  This  must  be  my  excuse— 
if  not  a  valid,  at  least  a  ancere  one,  for 
my  absence  on  that  occasion ;  bat  I  may 
add,  that  a  man  may  be  absent  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  notice  given  by  })ie  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  not  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
wishing  to  shrink  from  the  defence  of  a 
Friend  and  Colleague.  Sir,  I  find  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  last  Session 
gave  notice,  that  he  would  brinff  the  subject 
of  Scinde  before  Parliament,  and  having  re- 
peated that  notice,  this  Session,  he  complains 
in,  I  think,  a  somewhat  angry  manner,  that 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  has  poadied  on 
his  manor,  as  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  a  sort  of  freehold  in  re- 
spect of  complaints  relatbg  to  the  eon* 
duct  of  the  British  in  Scinde  and  else- 
where in  India— as  if  it  was  a  sort  of 
offence  for  anv  intruder  to  tread  the 
ground  marched  over  with  sodi  grace  and 
dignity  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for    Bath.      Bat  the   hon.  and   learned 
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Gentlemaii  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  | 
that  on  his  giving  this  notice,  it  was 
impossiUe  for  me,  as  it  must  have  been 
for  the  noUe  Lord  opposite,  to  guess  that 
it  would  contain  a  long  arraignment  of 
Lord  AucUand  with  reference  to  his  in« 
vasion — ^no,  not  inyaston,  of  Scinde — but 
his  haWng  marched  the  armj  across  Scinde. 
What  is  the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Session  ?    It  is  this  :^ 

**  That  this  House,  while  it  bestows  the  fuU 
lest  meed  of  praise  upon  the  skill  of  the  Gene« 
raly  and  the  valour  of  the  Soldiers,  by  whom  the 
Territory  of  Scinde  ha&  been  added  to  our  Em^ 
pire,  yet  deems  it  a  necessary,  though  painful 
duty,  to  visit  with  the  sternest  reprobation 
that  grasping,  treacherous,  and  meddling  po- 
licy which  forced  upon  our  Army  the  necessity 
of  such  a  conquest." 

Why,  Sir,  this  by  implication,  to  be  sure, 
might  be  made  to  apply  to  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  East  Indm  Company.  It  might 
apply  to  the  policy  which  put  us  in  posses- 
non  of  Bahar  and  Orissa.  I  really  had 
not  the  least  conception  when  I  read  the 
notice,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man intended  to  make  a  long,  detailed, — 
I  will  not  say,  that  it  was  not  an  able, 
for,  bating  some  particulars,  it  was  an  able 
charge  against  the  late  Governor-general. 
But,  oesides  this,  the  hon.  and  leameid  Gen- 
tleman practised  a  little  ingenious  ma- 
nauvre,  I  will  not  call  it  a  trick,  for  I  dis« 
like  hard  words,  upon  the  noble  Lord,  and  in 
effect  said  to  him,  "You  shall  not  deprive 
me  of  my  speech.  If  I  have  not  the  first, 
I  will  have  the  best  part  of  the  debate.'* 
And  so  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
came  down  with  his  resolutions — with  re- 
spect to  which  I  will  say,  with  an  experi- 
ence in  Parliament  of  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  that  never  was  this  House,  af^er  an 
interval  of  forty-eight  hours  for  consider- 
ation, called  upon  to  decide  upon  three 
luch  important  facts  as  those  which  these 
resolutions  contain.  There  are  three 
great  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  thirty  mi- 
nor ones  contained  in  these  resolutions. 
The  first  is  an  imputation  upon  the  justice 
and  policy  of  Lord  Auckland ;  the  next  is  a 
direct  assertion  that  whatever  was  done  by 
Lord  £llenborough  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quenee  of  that  impolicy  and  injustice ;  and 
tiie  next,  that  such  is  the  condition  of 
the  Sdndian  people,  that  to  restore  the 
Ameers  to  their  dominion  would  be — so 
and  so— and  therefore  impossible.  Now, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opponte  (Sir  Ro- 
bert reel)  might  have  taught  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Gentleman  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  was  impossible  ;  and  really 
when  we  consider  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  had  so  long  a  time 
to  consider  and  resolve  upon  the  wording  of 
his  resolution,  he  might  have  accomplished 
it  without  using  the  term  "impossible," 
seeing  that  so  far  from  the  fact  in  question 
being  impossible,  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  and  practicable  than  to  restore  the 
Ameers,  if  it  were  right  and  proper  that  it 
should  be  done.  After  all  the  ddiberations 
and  ingenious  artifices  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  I  will  take  leave  to 
tell  him,  that  he  has  contrived  to  lay  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  three  proposals, 
which  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  point  of 
injustice— in  point  of  unfairness^ in  point 
of  little  foundation  in  fact — ^have  never 
been  equalled  by  any  similar  proposals  ever 
submitted  to  Parliament.  I  maintain  this, 
and,  somehow  or  other,  I  think  the  House 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  my- 
self. Why,  there  is  nobody  to  back  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman;  and  these 
solemn  charges — these  imputations  upon 
the  Governor-general  of  India— of  injust* 
ice  and  impolicy — almost  of  monstrosity- 
such  as  could  not  of  itself  have  ever  entered 
into  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  ima- 
gination— all  these  charges,  all  these  impu- 
tations, fall  equally  to  the  ground,  and  you. 
Sir,  are  saved  the  trouble — I  should  say 
disgust— of  putting  to  the  House  proposals 
which  have  found  no  seconder  within  doors, 
and  which,  I  am  sure,  would  find  as  few 
supporters  out  of  doors. 

Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath  does  not  understand  his  own  case. 
Hardly  a  fact  of  his  statement  is  well 
founded.  I  repeat  it,  hardly  one.  I  except, 
indeed,  the  tribute  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  paid  to  the  character  of  the 
gallant  Napier ;  and  I  except,  also,  what 
he  has  said  with  reference  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough — a  subject  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity a  little  farther  on  of  touching  upon  ; 
but  I  do  say  that  no  single  assertion — I 
mean,  of  course,  of  the  principal,  not  the 
minor,  assertions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  has  any  foundation  in  fact  at 
aU. 

Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  began, 
as  it  was  right  he  should  do,  at  the  begin- 
ning. Like  a  learned  French  author  of  whom 
I  have  read,  he  told  us  he  would  begin  at 
the  beginning.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  did  not  begin 
correctly.  He  said  he  would  give  the 
House  an  account  of  our  early  intercourse 
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with  Scinde,  and  then  he  went  on  to  refer 
to  the  treaties  concluded  with  that  coun- 
try. The  hon.  Member  first  mentioned 
the  treaty  of  1809,  which  has  also  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gientleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  ControL  He 
said,  that  at  the  time  of  that  treaty,  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Scindians  was  a 
voluntary  sort  of  policy — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  Scindians  were  not  compelled 
to  do  anything  they  did  not  like.  [Mr. 
Roebuck  dissent ed.j  Well,  if  I  quote 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  incor- 
rectly, he  can  set  me  right.  1  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  our  intercourse  with 
Scinde  might  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of 
intercourse — the  one  carried  on  voluntarily 
upon  the  part  of  the  Scindians,  the  other, 
involuntary  intercourse  upon  their  part- 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  forced  them  to  do 
what  they  might  have  objected  to.  Our 
early  relations  with  Scinde,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  described  as  having 
been  of  the  voluntary  species.  He  might 
have  bc^un  much  earlier,  but  I  will  begin, 
as  he  did  with  the  period  of  1809.  In 
the  treaty  that  was  made  in  that  year, 
what  was  its  fourth  article  ?   Why  this : — 

^'  That  the  government  of  Scinde  will  not 
allow  the  establishment  of  the  tribe  of  the 
French  in  Scinde." 

Is  this  voluntary  ?  What  right  had  we  to 
impose  upon  the  rulers  of  Scinde  the  obliga- 
tion of  not  allowing  the  French  to  have  any 
communication  with  them  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  afterwards  quoted  the 
fact,  that  we  would  not  allow  the  Scindian 
princes  to  send  a  friendly  letter  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia — as  a  proof  that  we  were  de- 
priving them  of  their  independence.  Now 
this  was  not  a  friendly  letter.  It  was, 
indeed,  friendly  in  one  sense.  It  was 
friendly  to  Persia,  but  it  was  not  friendly 
to  us.  But  in  1809,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, by  treaty,  stipulated  that  no  French- 
man should  reside  in  Scinde.  Where  was 
the  abstract  justice  of  this?  Why  it  was 
a  stronger  imposing  upon  a  weaker  power 
a  condition  which  no  country  would  vo- 
luntarily adopt,  and  which  showed  the 
predominant  power  of  one  controlling  party. 
Again>  it  appears,  that  when  by  one  of 
the  movements  characterised  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Bath,  as  aggressive,  when  we  had  taken — 
not  the  possession  of,  but  when  we  had 
made  ourselves  masters  in  Cutch — that  we 
came  into  collision  with  the  Scindians,  and 
that  an  embassy  was  sent — ^not  from  Scinde 
—because,  as  I  must  inform  the  hon.  and 


learned  Gentleman,  the  Scindianfl  were 
not  independent,  hut  from  their  sovereign 
paramount  Shah  Mahmood  king  of  Cabul 
to  the  Governor- general  of  India-— after 
some  difficulties  a  Treaty  was  concluded  in 
1 820,  which  stipulated,  by  its  thitd  article, 
that 

'*  The  Ameers  of  Scinde  engage  not  to  per* 
mil  any  European  or  American  to  settle  in 
their  dominions." 

Did  that  stipulation  savour  much  of 
voluntary  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the 
Scindians.  Was  there  anything  voluntary 
in  that  ?  We  have  all  alone,  I  tell  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  idle  theory— we  have  all  along^ 
in  dealing  with  Scinde,  treated  the  princes 
of  that  country  on  any  footing  but  that  of 
equality,  and  when  we  had  treaties  with 
them — up  to  the  time  at  which  we  our- 
selves made  them  independent — they  were 
never  reckoned  free  from  the  supremacy  of 
the  Shah  of  CabuL 

But  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath,  after  passing  through  the  treaties  of 
1809,  of  1820,  of  1832,  and  of  1834,  (the 
chief  object  of  the  latter  being  the  open- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Indus)  came  to 
that  of  1836,  of  which  he  gave  a  most 
complete  misrepresentation  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
charged  Lord  Auckland  with  having  been 
guilty,  at  that  time,  of  such  meanness,  of 
such  trickery,  that  if  the  accusation  wero 
well  founded^  he  deserved  impeachment  at 
least  The  hon.  and  leameid  Gentleman 
statedt  that  Lord  Auckland  then  played  off 
the  fears  of  the  Scindians,  in  respect  to 
Runjeet  Sing,  against  themselvesi  and 
caused  them,  under  the  influence  of  these 
fears,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  British 
Government,  in  order  that  advantage  misht 
ultimately  accrue  to  us.  Now,  Sir,  this 
was  not  the  fact.  What  occurred  was  this. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1831,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  intentions  of 
Runjeet  Sing  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  invading  Scinde,  and  the  Sikh  ruler  did 
not  conceal  that  project  from  Sir  Alexan- 
der Burnes  in  1832.  In  1836,  Runjeet 
Sing  marched  a  considerable  army  from 
the  Punjaub,  and  took  a  fort  near  Shi- 
karpoor.  The  principal  of  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  sent  a  messenger  to  Sir  Henry 
Pot  linger,  who  was  then  in  Cutch  to  re- 
quest his  interference,  and  that  communi- 
cation with  Sir  Heruy  Pottinger  led  Noor 
M ahommed  to  have  a  conference  with  himi 
in  which  he  did  not  confine  his  request  to 
the  mere  appearance  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
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upon  the  disputed  territory,  but  becged 
that  in  case  of  necessity  a  British  force 
might  be  sent  to  Shikarpoor  to  prevent 
fbrther  aggressions  upon  the  part  of  Run- 
jcet  Sing.  I  refer  to  page  9  and  17  of  the 
supplementary  paper  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment and  indeed  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger*s 
whole  dispatch  of  December  10,  1836.  It 
Was  at  the  request  of  the  Scindians  that 
we  stepped  forward  to  assist  the  weak 
against  the  strung,  and  to  save  those  who 
were  unable  to  resist  from  the  grasp  of 
Ruineet  Sing.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
\f  the  contest  had  cone  on  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  would  have  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  success  against  him,  and  m  return  for 
saving  Scinde  what  did  we  get !  the  per- 
mission to  have  a  resident  at  the  coUrt  of 
the  Ameers— secured  by  the  treaty  of  April 
20, 1838. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  next  says,  that 
Lord  Auckland,  by  what  was  commonly 
called  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  signed  in 
Junev  1838,  at  Lahore,  at  once  disposed 
of  Scinde,  we  never  bavins  had  the  least 
right  or  pretext;  and  that  that  dis- 
posal was  conveyed  by  the  words  of  the 
sixteenth  article  of  the  Treaty.  The  dis- 
pcwal  of  Scihde  1  I  will  repeat  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  first,  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  Scinde  will  be  found 
in  no  former  Treaty  whatever ;  and  next, 
that  the  verv  sixteenth  article,  of  which  he 
complains,  fiberated  the  Ameers  from  all 
cltims  of  supremacy  and  arrears  of  tribute 
in  respect  to  the  sovereign  of  Cabul, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  paramount 
power  of  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
rrince,  to  whose  exactions  and  incursions 
they  had  hitherto  been  subject.  And  this 
is  the  step  charged  against  Lord  Auckland 
as  tyrannical,  and  this  is  taking  a  liberty 
with  the  independence  of  countries,  and  on 
this  is  founded  that  charge  of  baseness 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
finds  such  a  difficulty  in  conceivinff.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  in  the 
course  of  his  speech, 

**  What  reason  have  I  to  suppose  Lord 
Ellsnborough  guilty  of  what  has  been  im- 
puted to  him^-what  interest  bad  he  in  such 
misdeeds— what  reason  have  we  to  suspect 
him." 

I  sty  no,  as  to  Lord  Ellenborough ;  but 
I  say  no,  too,  as  to  Lord  Auckland.  What 
right  hat  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  refuse  the  aame  measure  of  justice  to  an 
individual  as  honourable  as  any  in  this 
country,  and  who  understands  the  policy 
and  the  interests  of  India  very  nearly  as 


well  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
When  he  asked  us  what  right  we  have  to 
speak  suspiciously  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
he  will  allow  me  to  ask  what  interest  Lord 
Auckland    could  have    in   the    perpetual 
scheming,  fraud,  and  knavery  so  profusely 
charged  on  his  conduct,  as  to  Scinde  and  to 
other  regions  to  which  he  is  alleged  to 
have  extended  his  artifices.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  prides  himself  on  being 
a   fair  man.     Why  should  he  not  allow 
the  same  merit  of  good  intentions  to  Lord 
Auckland,  to  which  I  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  Lord  Ellenborough  is  entitled? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  brings  forward  as  a 
charge  against  I/>rd  Auckland  that  there 
was  a  money  paymentmadeby  the  Scindians, 
exacted  under  colour  of  advantage  to  them, 
but  really  enforced  by  the  paramount  power 
of  England.     ''  We  took  the  money,"  said 
the  hon.  Gentleman.     Now  I  tell  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  Lord  Auck- 
Idnd  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  insist  on 
this  sum  as  an  exaction,  or  a  payment  made 
under  any  compulsion  whatever,  and  if  the 
hon.    and  learned   Gentleman  will    look 
again  at  his  blue  book,  he  will  see  it  was 
not  so  considered ;  but  afterwards,  I  grant, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  great  benefits    to 
Scinde,  the  British  troops  were  opposed  on 
their  march  to  Afi'^anistan,  when  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  200,000/.  was  incurred, 
and  when  at  great  risk  and  hazard  the 
march  to  Afghanistan  was  delayed  for  five 
weeks,  then,  I  admit,  Lord  Auckland  said 
the  money  engagements  should  be  enforced. 
But  in  what  way  >     Was  it  given  to  the 
British  Government,  or  did  it  go  to  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  ?     Will  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  tell  the  facts  which 
he  stated  inaccurately?     Of  the  twenty- 
one  lacs  which   were  to  be  paid  by  the 
Ameers  to  the  Shah,  fifteen  lacs  were  to  be 
made  over  to  Runjeet  Sing,  but  no  part  of 
the  payment  went  into  the  Indian  Trea- 
sury.     Yes,   says  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,   •'  You  gave   the   money    to 
your  puppet — ^that    is,    you   gave   it    to 
yourselves."     No,  Sir,  if  Shah  Soojah  had 
remained  on  the  throne,  which  the  Oorer- 
nor-gcneral  had  a  right  to  contemplate-^ 
and  did  contemplate^this  step  would  have 
had  the   effect  of  preventing   him   from 
making  any  future  demands  founded  on  old 
claims.     But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman says  that  those   claims  had  been 
previously  abandoned.     One  party  asserts 
that,    the  other  denies  it.     But  I  say  it 
signifies  little  whether  this  is  true  or  false, 
considering  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
P2 
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iodqjendat  freedom  of  Sdode,  and  tbe  ex- 
emption  from  future  exactions  on  the  put 
of  the  Affghan  Soreieign,  was  cheaply 
purchased  at  that  price — and  the  same 
maf  be  said  as  to  Uie  arrangement  with 
Runjeet  Sing*  who  was  not  to  he  ex- 
pected to  give  op  his  pretensions  for 
nothing.  Runjeet  Sing  knew  Teiy  well 
the  advantages  he  was  conferring ;  and,  I 
repeat,  it  was  desirable  to  release  the  Ameers 
of  Scinde  at  the  price  agreed  upon.  With 
respect  to  the  payment  of  three  lacs  annu- 
ally to  ooraelvea,  those  who  heard  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  may  b^  perhaps 
astonished  to  learn,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  the  expense  of  keeping  up  one  native 
regiment* 

After  all  this  cruelty  to  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  and  robbery  of  the  people,  as  descri- 
bed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he 
brought  us  to  the  Affghan  expedition.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  candidly  in- 
formed us  he  was  not  going  into  that  ques- 
tion, as  he  had  discussed  it  already.  He  cha* 
racterised  it  in  hu  usual  bold  languase; 
called  down  on  our  heads  the  blood  wed 
there,  indeed  plentitifulljr  besprinkled  the 
noble  Lord  and  myielf  with  the  blood  that 
was  spilled  there.  I  can  only  tell  him 
— who«  by  the  way,  was  absent  from  that 
debate,  as  I  was  from  his — ^that  in  my 
attempt  to  vindicate  Lord  Auckland,  I 
did  my  best  to  shew  that  that  expedi. 
tion  was  forced  on  the  Government  of 
India  by  a  paramount  necessity  -*  by 
what,  at  least,  the  Indian  government 
thought  to  be  a  paramount  necessity^  and 
I  will  add  what  I  stated  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be 
present,  that  up  to  the  disasters  of  Cabul, 
an  aiiiisimum  tiientium  prevailed  on  this 
subject,  that  no  manner  of  charge  was 
brought  forward  (I  don't  say,  and  never 
did,  that  an  approval  was  given)  in  any- 
thing like  a  substantive  shape,  either  in 
Parliament  or  anywhere  else.  And,  there- 
fore, I  say  we  have  a  right  in  this  matter 
to  insist,  that  if  Lord  Auckland  conceived 
that  the  march  into  Affehanistan  was  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  India  he  was  not  to 
be  stopped  by  respect  for  the  territory  of 
Scinde.  There  is  no  rule  of  law  or  of 
public  morality  which  forbids  self-defence, 
or  for  taking  such  measures  as  are  positively 
essential  to  a  just  object.  It  was  unlikely 
that  our  march  through  Scinde  would  be 
obstructed,  or  that  the  people  would  not  have 
eo-operateil  with  us.  We  had  as  much  right 
to  expect  their  aisistanoe  as  that  of  tlie 
Khan  of  Bahwulpore^  or  the  Rao  of  Cutch. 


But  when  instead  of  reoeiviag 
every  ohstniction  was  cast  in  tiM  way  of 
a  passage  for  our  anny  through  the  tetri- 
toiy  of  Scinde»  we  had  a  n^t  to  take 
the  oooise  taken  by  Lord  Auckland. 

But,  aays  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle, 
man,  we  should  not  have  gone  into  a 
country  inimical  to  us.  We  should 
have  taken  the  Khyher  Pass  roate  ;  and 
not  have  trespassed  upon  inde|«ndent 
states,  but  gone  through  friendly  eom* 
tries.  I  deny  both  theae  positions.  The 
people  of  Sonde  were  as  likdy  to  he  as 
friendly  to  us  as  ever  Runjeet  Sbg  was; 
and  when  we  informed  the  Ameers  why  we 
took  the  passage,  and  when  Colonel  Pottin* 
ger  acquainted  them  with  all  our  pngectSi 
and  all  our  motives,  to  remove  iH  ftu% 
and  when,  instead  of  assisting  us,  thqr 
not  only  thwarted,  but  assembled  a  large 
army  to  act  against  us.  Lord  Auddand 
was  perfectly  justified  in  taking  every  ne» 
cessary  measure  for  potting  them  down. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Goitleman  sayi^ 
upon  some  authority  with  which  I  am 
not  acquainted,  we  ought  to  have  jEone 
through  the  Khyher  Pass,  and  that ''  Run- 
jeet Sing  would  have  pven  you  leave, 
if  yon  applied  to  him."  Now,  I  happen  to 
know  the  contrary.  And  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  a  limited  force 
was  allowed  to  go  through  the  Khyher 
Pass.  And  reoolkct  this  was  at  a  time 
when  Runjeet  Sing  was  in  possession  of  a 
great  army,  and  would  not  allow  us  to  go 
througli  his  territory,  merely  because  we 
wished  it,  and  (what  I  deny)  because  we 
could  not  have  taken  so  convenient  a  route. 
Now  I  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man,  what  perhaps  he  did  not  know  before, 
thiit  we  had  an  object  in  going  by  way 
of  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Candabar.  It  was 
in  the  territory  of  Candabar  that  Shah 
Soojah  had  hu  chief  adherents,  and  it 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  that  we 
should  go  through  a  country  friendly  to 
Shah  Soojah  rather  than  by  Cabul, 
where  Dost  Mahomed  wu  then  reign- 
ing. But  independently  of  this  reason, 
and  of  the  facility  of  sending  the  Bombay 
division  by  the  route  of  CandSiar,  if  we  had 
marched  our  whole  army  by  the  Khyber 
Pass,  we  should  have  experienced  want 
of  provisions  and  of  the  means  of  trans* 
port.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  quoted 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  it  was,  in  the  words 
of  his  own  resolution,  ''impossible"  that 
our  troops  could  have  gone  by  the  panage 
he  contended  for,  because,  in  addition  to 
those   reasons,    Runjeet  Sing  would  not 
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have  allowed  tbem.  I  hope  I  bave  given 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the 
raute  by  which  the  expedition  was  marched. 
The  whole  question,  I  admit,  tunM 
on  this  —  was  the  expedition  to  Cabul 
unavoidable?  I  think  it. was;  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  thinks  it  was  not : 
but  this  oontroversj  has  been  twice  before 
the  House,  and  need  not  be  renewed  now. 
I  now  turn  to  another  charge  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  not  against  Lord  Auck- 
land, but  the  whole  Indian  service.  Com- 
menting on  something  Colonel  Pottinger 
and|  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  ob* 
served, 

^  How  odd  it  is  that  those  Indian  officers 
should  be  all  overcharged  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance.'' 

That  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not ;  but 
the  failing  of  self-importance  is  not  con- 
fined to  "  Indian  officers."  1  must,  how- 
ever, on  behalf  of  that  most  distinguished 
Indian  officer,  and  other  Indian  officers  of 
whom  I  have  a  right  to  know  something 
—I  must  say,  that  Colonel  Pottinger  is 
incapable  of  making  any  representation 
not  founded  on  truth,  or  recommending 
any  measure  which  does  not  appear  to  him 
founded  in  justice  and  good  policy.  That 
officer  like  others  who  live  in  hot  couu- 
tries,  may  have  been  now  and  then 
betrayed  into  hasty  expressions,  or  for 
ought  I  know  may  have  written  hasty 
letters;  but,  of  course,  the  Govemor-- 
general  dealt  with  hb  letters  as  he 
found  them,  and  when  the  advice  they 
contained  appeared  unsound,  he  did  not 
follow  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
appeared  prudent  in  them  and  supported 
by  facts  was  adopted  by  him.  The 
bon.  Gentleman  was  guilty  (if  he  will 
excuse  the  expression)  of  an  extraordinary 
attempt  to  prejudice  the  House,  through 
the  authority  of  Colonel  Pottinger,  against 
Lord  Auckland.  He  quoted  recommenda- 
tions of  that  officer,  and  left  the  House  to 
infer  that  Lord  Auckland  had  acted  upon 
them.  I  should  have  been  deceived,  though 
I  followed  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  the 
book  in  my  hand,  if  I  had  not  been  aware 
of  his  astuteness.  Looking  fairly  to  this 
mass  of  papers,  what  does  it  signify  what 
was  recommended  to  Lord  Auckland  or 
Lord  Ellenborough ;  what  we  have  to  en- 
quire is  what  Lord  Auckland  or  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  did.  After  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  quoted  the  recommendation  of 
Colonel  Pottinger,  he  altogether  omitted  to 
mention  what  was  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashley),  that  Lord  Auckland  did 


not  follow  the  advice,  but  altogether  dis- 
sented from  it  And  if  you  look  at  p.  97, 
vol.  1,  you  will  find  the  facts  to  be  as  I 
have  stated  themu  I  believe  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman assents  to  what  1  assert ;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  dear  that  Colonel  Pottinger's 
views  were  not  acted  upon,  and  did  not 
operate  upon  Lord  Auckland's  final 
policy. 

As  to  the  aggressions  of  Lord  Auck- 
land on  Scinde,  the  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
to  think  that  not  only  did  the  noble 
Lord  force  an  army  across  Scinde,  but  also 
violated  the  treaty  of  March,  1839.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  look  to 
numbers  166  and  214  of  the  printed  papers 
of  the  first  volume,  he  will  find  that  Lord 
Auckland  did  not  enforce  any  condition  on 
the  people  of  Scinde  of  which  they  had  the 
least  right  to  complain,  and,  as  the  hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  stated, 
the  best  proof  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  no  attempt  whatever  was  made 
to  depart  from  that  Treaty,  from  the  period 
when  it  was  signed  up  to  the  time  when 
Iiord  Auckland  ceased  to  be  Governor- 
general.  More  than  that,  on  Noor  Ma- 
homed's death,  we  prevented  his  Will  from 
being  disputed,  and  found  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  complete  effect. 
The  Sdndeans  acquiesced  in  the  disposition 
we  then  made  to  enforce  it. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  next  objected  to  our 
taking  possession  of  Kurrachee.  Now,  in 
that,  too,  he  is  completely  mistaken.  From 
first  to  last  we  never  did  take  possession  of 
Kurrachee.  We  established  a  military 
post  there;  but  when  the  Ameers  com- 
plained of  it,  and  refused  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  1839,  in  consequence  of  our 
military  force  in  Kurrachee,  an  explana- 
tion was  given  that  it  was  only  a  military 
station,  that  the  English  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  interfering  with  the  go. 
vemroent  of  the  place  or  appropriating  the 
port  dues,  and  that  explanation  was  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  You  will  find,  by  a 
letter  of  Colonel  Pottinger,  dated  the  10th 
of  October,  1839,  page  226,  that  the 
Ameers  never  afterwards  made  the  slightest 
objection.  In  that  letter  Colonel  Pottinger 
used  these  words — 

^  The  Ameers  hare  nerer  made  the  smallest 
objection  to  our  troops  being  at  Kurrachee,  and 
immediately  after  Sir  John  Keane's  force 
moTed  on  from  Hyderabad,  Noor  Mahomed 
Khan  himself,  suggested  that  we  should  re- 
tain the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  when 
Lord  Ellenborough  took  possession  of  the 
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had  tUtcd  on  the  tobjeet.    He  was  glad 
to  hear  from  him  ao  assoraoce  that  no 
coDtideraiion  of  ccoaomj  thoold  stand  io 
the  waj  of  that  which  was  oeceftary  to 
adroioitur  comfort  to  these  captive  princes. 
The  right  hon*  Baronet  said,  and  he  like- 
wise agreed  with  him,  that  it  woald  be 
very  difficult  indeed  for  the   House  of 
Commons  to  require  a  further  assurance, 
either  from  the  Crown  or  from  the  Minis- 
ter representing  the  Crown  io  that  House, 
that  the  Ameers,  io  the  present  slate  of 
Scfode,  should  be  set  at  liberty.     He  was 
not  aware  what  might  be  actually  the  state 
of  Scinde  at  this  moment.  The  bon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Bath  had  read  a  letter  from  Sir  C. 
Napier,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  disarm  the  population  of  that 
country ;  that  there  was  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  population  accustomed  to  arms ; 
that  more  than  half  the  population  were 
Mosiulmen,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  car- 
rying arms,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to 
diiarm  them.    He  could  not  feel  sure, 
that  if  the  liberation  of  these  Ameers  were 
to  take  place,  although  the  country  might 
be  getting  into  a  state  of  quiet,  there  migh(^ 
not  yet  be  such  a  combination  of  the  for- 
mer followers  of  these  Ameers,  and  such  a 
state  of  contention  and  anarchy  aroused, 
as  would  require  another  force  to  subdue 
it.     He  felt  that  he  could  not  take  on  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  a  ?ote  which  might 
hate  such  consequences.    He  could  not, 
therefore,  after  the  assurances  they  had 
received  from  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
agree   to  the  Address  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord.  He  gave  the  noble  Lord  every 
credit  for  the  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  bring  forward  this  question ;  and 
he  had  made  many  observations  which  had 
great  weight.     If  this  policy  were  a  right 
policy — even  if  it  were  necessary  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Ellenboroogh ^supposing  it 
to  be  necessary  to  acquire  a  large  advance 
of  territory,  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years   had  come  so  suddenly  after  each 
other,  and  the  proceedings  to  be  taken 
necessary  for  our  safety  had  been  so  cal- 
calated  to  excite  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Ameers,  that  the  House  was  bound 
to  consider,  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
Ameers  were  entitled  to  every  indulgence 
and  liberty  which  could   be  given  to  a 
fallen  foe.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had,  however,  entered  into  another  ques- 
tion not  before  the  House  in  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord.    He  bad  entered  into  the 
questioa  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 


roogh  in  India.  He  felt  avaM  of  the 
justice  of  the  obeerratioDS  which  had  bees 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control  upon  this  subject,  that  the  aupple- 
mentary  papers  had  scarce  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Members  a  week — theaa 
papers  threw  a  great  tight  apon  the  ori- 
ginal papers,  which  were  furnished  last 
year;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if 
the  present  motion  were  either  to  coodemn 
or  to  justify  Lord  Ellenboroogh's  policy — 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  come  to  a 
correct  decision,  and  for  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  attempt,  without  having  first 
carefully  studied  those  papersi  to  come  to 
any  decision  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  his  own  mind.  In  giving  his  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Ashley)  he  wished  to  imply  no  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  The  right  bon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  his  right  boo. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhoose)  near  him, 
had  remarked,  that  it  was  a  consideratioa 
which  should  be  borne  in  miad  by  the 
House,  if  they  were  debating  that  ques- 
tion, that  Lord  Ellenboroagh  was  placed 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty — that 
the  disasters  in  Affghanistan-^he  retreat^ 
which  he  thought  justifiable,  from  the 
occupation  of  that  country,  were  likely  to 
produce  an  impression  of  the  decline  of 
the  British  military  force  in  India,  and 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  might  have  other 
questions  to  consider,  of  which  it  waa  very 
difficult  to  convey  any  impression  at  such  a 
distance  as  India  was  from  this  country. 
Impressions  might  have  arisen  in  India 
which  it  might  have  been  necessary  to 
correct,  and  that  speedily,  and  by  a  mou 
decisive  mode  of  action,  lest  they  should 
become  extremely  formidable.  He  trusted 
he  should  always  feel  that  those  were 
considerations  which  must  be  home  in 
mind  in  any  opinions  at  which  he  might 
arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  be 
could  not  but  say,  that  he  felt  the  confi- 
dence which  he  might  otherwise  have  had 
in  Lord  Ellenborough  a  good  deal  shaken 
by  the  wavering  and  changes  in  his  policy 
after  he  arrived  in  India.  One  of  the 
first  acts  which  had  since  resounded 
throughout  the  whole  globe,  was  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  which  seemed  rery  like 
a  violent  philippic  against  his  predecessor, 
and  in  iifhich  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
policy  to  keep  within  the  Indus,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  declai e  formed  the  natural 
limit  of  an  empire,  irbicb,  aa  far  aa  be 
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Ooa  feriad  that  this  House  ahoold  be  so 
iU-jud|png^  to  far  forgetful  of  its  dutj,  so 
far  wanting  in  firoper  and  decent  feeling, 
as  not  to  be  sensible  that  to  that  officer  we 
ovfe  a  debt  of  gratitude  more  than  it  is 
posvbie  for  us  ever  to  repay  ?  That  being 
the  Gue»  I  am  curious  to  know  what  in- 
duced the  hon.  Gentleman  to  enter  into  a 
liberal  defence  of  the  gallant  General, 
whom  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
thought  of  blaming. 

In  concluding  what  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  address  to  the  House,  and  I 
must  really  b^  fiardon  for  having  done 
S0|  for  I  rose  with  great  reluctance  to 
make  what  I  considered  an  unnecessary 
defence  a^nst  an  unnecessary  attack; 
in  conclusion^  I  say,  I  have  only  to  re- 
quest the  House,  that  when  they  wish 
to  be  just  to  Ameers,  or  just  to  any 
other  similarly  situated  princes,  they 
will  not  fnrget  the  justice  that  is  due 
to  our  own  great  public  functionaries. 
Do  not  let  them  forset  that  they  owe 
something  to  men  who  take  on  them- 
selves these  tremendous  responsibilities, 
and,  who,  at  a  distance  from  those  they 
may  moat  wish  to  consult,  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  hold  in  the  balance  the  very  fate 
of  this  great  empire.  Let  us.  Sir,  be  just 
to  the  Uovemors  of  India,  not  only  to  the 
present,  who  is  in  power,  but  to  the  past 
who  have  descended  from  it.  Let  us  not 
think  that  because  they  have  ceased  to 
wield  the  reins  of  empire,  which  were 
deJ^ted  to  them,  they  have  there- 
fore, eeased  to  claim  and  to  merit  a  fair 
eonaideration  for  their  conduct.  I  will  not 
ooodeseeod.  Sir,  if  i  may  use  the  expres- 
•ioo,  to  refnte  some  of  the  diarges  the 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  proper  to  make 
acainst  the  late  Indian  Government. 
He  accused  Lord  Auckland  of  matters, 
which,  if  truly  attaching  to  him,  if  he  de- 
aerved  the  character  Uiey  imply,  would 
make  him  unfits  will  not  say  to  be  Go- 
venoiugeneral  of  India,  but  to  be  trusted 
with  the  meanest  interest  whidi  could  be 
oonfided  to  any  private  individnal.  Sir,  I 
hope  that  the  time  wiU  speedily  come  when 
we  shall  cease  to  hear  these  charges  against 
oar  great  public  officers— I  think,  indeed, 
the  time  has  come,  if  I  may  judge  from 
Iba  reception  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
auHion.  It  is  time  to  desist  from  such 
charsea  aa  tboaa  now  brought  against  Lord 
Auokhmd.  When  were  the  treaties  with 
Sonde  hndon  the  table?  When  was  it 
coBpetent  for  the  Hoose  to  take  bto  con* 
■drratjon  thia  gms  infraction  of  the  laws 


of  nations,  and  the  right  of  individuals, 
alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated?  In 
1839  we  made  the  treaty  with  Scinde,  and 
in  1840  we  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  these  supposed  aggres- 
sions. Yet,  it  is  not  till  1844  that  all  those 
charges  are  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  think,  said  the  other  nigh^  he  had  only 
been  for  a  year  and  a  ban  in  Parliament, 
and,  therefore,  was  not  Uameable.  [Mr. 
Roebuck  :  I  did  not  say  so.]  Well,  I  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  something  to 
that  effect ;  but  at  all  events,  three  years 
had  passed,  and  those  charges  had  not  been 
made.  They  were  not  made  for  a  very 
good  reason,  because  nobody  summoned  up 
courage  to  make  them:  they  were  not 
made  because  they  were  not  tenable ;  they 
were  not  made  because  they  required  more 
special  pleadings  than  every-day  Members 
of  Parliament  can  bring  to  debate,  to  make 
even  a  tolerable  case  out  of  them. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  for  we  have  not  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  before  us,  it  baa  dropt 
siiU-bom,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  Secretary  for  the  Board  of  Control,  is 
right,  and  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  interfere  with  the  Indian  Government 
in  this  matter.  I  think  what  has  been  said 
this  night,  shows,  that  there  is  a  very 
proper  appreciation  of  the  particular  condL 
tion  in  which  the  Ameers  are  at  this  mo- 
ment placed,  and  that  every  attention  will 
be  paid  to  their  due  comforts,  and  to  their 
tepectability,  as  fiir  as  is  consistent  with 
their  not  beuig  so  much  at  large  as  to  endan- 
ger the  interests  of  the  empire.  Sir,  that  is 
my  opinion,  and  that  being  so,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
mistake  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  far  want 
of  proper  sympathy  with  those  princes  that 
I  must  decline  to  vote  for  the  Motion.  I 
sympathiiie  with  them,  as  I  would  with 
Lord  Auckland,  or  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself,  if  he  needed 
such  support.  It  is  because  tbe  Motion 
would  1^  to  an  interference  with  the 
Indian  Government  in  a  matter  of  great 
responsibility.  If  the  noble  Lord's  propo- 
sal is  carried,  nobody  shall  tell  me,  that  it 
will  not  be  a  very  considerable  slur  on  the 
Governor-general  of  India.  It  will  be  tel- 
ling him,  that  he,  on  the  spot,  does  not 
know  in  what  way  these  Princes  ought  to 
be  treated.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that, 
and  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  though  I 
dare  say  it  will  be  thought  rather  an  illi* 
bend  opinion,   the  less  interference  that 
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honour  of  a  teat  in  the  East  India  direc- 
tion. In  the  bands  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  placed »  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  Government  of  India,  and  as 
there  were  several  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that 
House  who  were  directors  of  that  com- 
pany, who  had  as  yet  expressed  no  opin- 
ion, be  thought  that  the  House,  if  it  were 
called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the 
subject,  would  be  much  enlightened  by 
the  explanation  which  they  might  be  able 
to  give  of  those  particular  transactions. 
However,  as  he  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  only  question  at  present  was, 
whether  they  would  agree  to  the  motion 
of  the  noble  Lord.  He,  for  one,  felt  that 
he  could  not  take  upon  himself  that  re- 
sponsibility. He  did  not  expect  that  that 
motion  would  be  carried,  but  he  trusted 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  have  the  con- 
solation of  thinking,  if  there  were  any 
intention  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  not  to  treat  the  Ameers 
with  all  the  liberality  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  that  his  motion  would  then  have 
defeated  any  such  object. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  put  a  wider  construction  on 
what  had  fallen  from  him  than  he  was 
justiBed  in  doing*  The  noble  Lord  had 
imputed  to  him  that  he  had  said,  that  the 
principles  of  those  international  laws  which 
governed  the  intercourse  between  the  states 
of  Europe  could  not  be  depended  on  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the 
east.  Now, what  hesaid  wasthis;  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  they  would  refuse  to 
interfere  with  nations  in  Europe,  but  wheu 
under  similar  circumstances  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  interfere  in  India.  He 
could  not  understand  how  on  any  other 
principle  Lord  Auckland's  policy  could  be 
defended. 

Mr.  Hume  had  never  heard  with  more 
astonishment  any  observation  than  that 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  It  must  be  well 
known  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  wasa  perfect  cipher  on  political 
matters,  and  that  the  Board  of  Control 
could  do  just  what  it  pleased  as  to  the 
government  of  India  ;  therefore  to  ask  for 
the  opinion  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  having  seats  in  that  House  was 
a  perfect  farce.  He  should  vote  for 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  not  that  it 
vent  to  the  length  which  he  desired,  for 
he  shonld  have  preferred  it  if  it  went  much 


further.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  bad  said, 
that  Lord  Auckland  had  tocceeded  in 
making  each  Ameer  independent,  and  yet 
he  stated,  that  a  letter  proved  against  one 
only  of  the  Ameers,  Meer  Rooatooa,  waa 
to  justify  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellenboroogb 
against  all.  On  these  grounds  he  oonai- 
dered  these  proceedings  to  be  impolitic 
and  unjust,  and  that  in  all  timet  hereafter 
the  word  of  England  would  be  worth  no> 
thing.  He  trusted,  that  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  would  soon  effect  the  object  of 
the  present  motion,  and  make  the  Ameera 
complete  compensation.  He  was  tatitfied, 
that  within  two  yeart— the  period  fixed 
by  hit  hon.  and  learned  Friend  for  the  ae« 
cession  of  the  Punjaub — the  East  India 
Company  would  be  perfectly  tired  of  our 
position  in  Scinde,  and  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  for  we  had  an  army  there  which 
cost  four  times  more  to  maintain  it  than 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country ;  and  on 
the  ground  of  character,  it  was  the  great. 
est  lost  the  Eatt  India  Company  had  ever 
tustained. 

Mr.  Vemon  Smith  thought  that  the  in* 
tegrity  of  our  Indian  empire  would  receive 
assistance  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  tome  tympatby  was  exhibited  in  thia 
country  for  the  Ameert,  and  that  even  the 
Governor-general  himtelf  ought  to  be 
pleated  that  thit  tympathy  wat  ahown. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  taid,  that  their 
return  to  Scinde  wat  necettary  if  they 
were  tet  at  liberty ;  but  they  might  he 
rettrained,  like  the  tont  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
who,  though  releated,  were  prohibited 
from  returning  to  Mysore.  In  hit  opinion, 
however,  if  the  people  of  Scinde  were  at 
happy  and  contented  at  they  were  de- 
tcribed,  the  Ameert  might  even  be  ad- 
mitted to  Scinde  without  canting  real 
danger.  He  mutt  protett,  in  coobbmo 
with  his  noble  Friend,  againtt  the  doctrine 
of  civilization  being  compelled  to  be  uo* 
juttto  barbaront  ttatet,  propounded  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet. 

Lord  Aihley :  At  that  very  late  hoar  of 
the  night,  he  would  not  avail  himtelf  of 
bit  privilege  of  reply,  even  if  anything  had 
been  ttated  which  affected  hn  argumenta. 
But  he  had  not  heard  one  tingle  thing 
againtt  hit  motion  which  ought  lo  caute 
him  to  detain  the  Hoote.  There  waa  only 
one  thing  which  needed  a  word  of  eo«* 
ment.  If  the  Houte  were  not  lo  interfere, 
and  if  it  were  tcrnpuloutly  to  refute  lo 
redrett  tnj  evilt,  what  becaate  of  the 
retpootibility  of  the  Govemor^geoenl  T 
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hftd  done  id  reference  to  this  point  7  The 
noble  Lord  had  compared  the  treatment 
of  the  Ameers  with  that  of  the  tons  of 
Tippoo  Saib,  by  Lord  Cornwallit ;  but  the 
caaet  were  totally  different.  They  were 
hostages,  they  were  in  a  peaceful  country, 
not  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  surrounded 
by  multitudes  thirsting  for  their  blood. 
The  noble  Lord  had  also  said,  it  was  not 
true  that  they  bad  intended  to  murder  the 
English.  Why,  what  said  the  confidential 
senrant  of  the  Ameers,  Bunroodeen,  in  bis 
examination  before  Mr.  Brown,  given  at 
page  138?  He  was  asked  what  would 
nave  been  the  fate  of  the  British  forces 
bad  the  Ameers'  treachery  not  been  pre- 
YCDted  in  time;  and  he  said  they  would 
have  all  been  massacred.  He  believed  it 
was  plainly  established  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  if 
*  they  had  gained  the  victory,  they  would 
have  put  every  man  to  the  sword,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  one  would  have  been 
left  alive.  He  should  like  to  know  what 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  said 
then?  They  would  have  said  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  a  vacillating  and  un- 
decided man,  who  had  not  courage  to  go 
on,  and  that  he  had  foolishly  listened  to 
bta  political  agent.  He  thought  political 
•gcots  ought  never  to  be  employed ;  the 
whole  condact  of  the  war  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  general.  Ood  knew,  political  agents 
did  mischief  enough,  even  in  peaceful 
times,  but  they  were  much  more  mischiev- 
ona  in  war.  What  said  the  Ameers  them* 
selves?  Meer  Shaded,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them— he  need  not  go  through  the 
names  of  all ;  these  Ameers  had  confessed 
their  guilt.  How  could  the  noble  Lord, 
having  read  the  papers  deny  their  partici- 
pation in  the  treacherous  attack  on  the 
residency  ?  The  noble  Lord  said  they 
coold  not  control  the  Beloochees,  but  he 
(Sir  Charles  Napier)  said  they  intended 
to  take  part  in  the  attack.  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  longer ;  he  had  risen  to 
complain  of  one  or  two  of  the  noble  Lord's 
expressions,  though  his  speech  had  been 
generally  marked,  he  must  admit,  by  mo- 
deration. Relative  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  he  would  go  this  length,  he 
would  say  these  men  had  ber  u  sufficiently 
punished,  they  ought  not  to  be  made  pri- 
soners, and  confined  to  Bombay;  they 
ought  to  have  some  compensation  for 
their  losses.  But  they  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Scinde. 
Loid  Jocclt/n  saidy  had  I  been  aware 


that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  intended 
to  produce  the  letter  from  Sir  C.  Napier  to 
Major  Outram,  I  would  have  taken  care 
to  have  provided  myself  with  the  answer* 
I  trust,  that  on  a  future  day  the  House  will, 
injustice  to  that  gaUant  officer,  allow  me 
to  read  the  answer.  I  shall  support  the 
motion  of  my  noUe  Friend,  because  I  have 
heard  nothing  to  alter  the  opinion  I  had 
ori^nally  formed  of  the  injustice  and  im- 
pobcy  of  our  actions  in  Scinde;  and,  how- 
ever much  I  may  regret  to  differ  from  those 
to  whom  I  have  hitherto  given  my  support^ 
I  have  a  higher  duty  to  perform  to  the 
cause  of  what  1  believe  to  be  justice  and 
humanity.  Acts  of  harshness  and  injus- 
tice when  committed  by  a  Government, 
cannot  Ions;  be  concealed;  and  self'pre- 
servation  abne  can  be  allowed  as  a  pallia- 
tion  for  our  harsh  measures.  There  can  be 
no  greater  cruelty  and  impolicy  than 
forcing  a  war  upon  a  weak  and  submissive 
people.  It  is  not  by  deluging  a  country  in 
blood — it  is  not  by  upsetting  one  dynasty  to 
replace  it  with  another,  nor  by  trampling 
upon  the  dearest  rights  and  customs  of  the 
people,  that  you  give  encouragement  to 
commerce.  It  is  not  in  the  infraction  of 
solemn  treaties  by  a  civilixed  power,  thut 
you  teach  barbarians  to  respect  them.  We 
have  cause  to  blush  for  our  policy  in  Central 
Asia.  Ever  since  we  set  foot  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  our  acts  have  been  a 
tissue  of  fraud  and  intrigue.  It  is  painful 
to  think  that  able  and  eallant  men  could 
he  found  to  carry  into  those  distant  coun- 
tries, not  the  blessings  of  peace  and  dvili- 
zation,  but  the  firebrands  of  discord  and 
rancour.  Providence  seemed  to  mark  its 
detestation  of  our  conduct  by  the  fate  of 
our  gallant  army,  and  men  grew  weary 
of  such  a  policy.  The  prochimation  of  the 
Governor-general  in  1842  was  received 
with  satisfaction  both  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land.    It  was  delightful  to  Imm, 

**  That  content  with  the  limits  which  nature 
appears  to  have  assigned  to  its  empire,  the 
Government  of  India  would  devote  all  its 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  public  peace.'' 

It  was  with  r^ret,  in  a  few  months  af- 
terwards, we  found  that  the  promise  of 
peace  was  but  a  momentary  vision  of  the 
Governor-general,  and  that  a  policy  was 
about  to  be  ptusuedj  which  would  inevita^ 
bly  tend  to  a  war,  the  peculiar  features  of 
which  have,  thank  God,  not  often  dis* 
graced  the  pages  of  British  history.  I 
speak  advisedly  when  I  make  use  of  tbia 
expression ;  and  I  appeal  to  any  unbiassed 
inaividual  who  has  xead  the  pagea  of  thia 
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book  which  has  been  produced,  to  saj, 
whether  or  not  there  ia  a  single  proof  in 
support  of  the  accusations — whether  it  is 
not  a  mass  of  asserticm  and  ex  part9  evi- 
dence. In  1832,  it  appears  that  in  our 
connexion  with  Scinde,  commercial  advan- 
tage was  one  chief  object.  We  sued  for 
permisflion  to  navigate-  the  Indus,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  ipads  in  Scinde,  for  mer- 
cantile transactions ;  we  asked,  that  mode- 
late  duties  only  should  be  imposed.  Our 
request  was  granted.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  treaty  with  the  Ameers  of 
Upper  Scinde,  we  pledge  ourselves  never 
to  view  with  the  eye  of  covetousness,  their 
possessions.  A  treaty  is  formed  a  few  days 
later  with  the  Ameers  of  Lower  Scinde, 
and  in  it  we  find  the  same  article  respecting 
the  "  eye  of  covetousness."  We  likewise 
find  the  British  Government  is  thereby 
pledged  never  to  carry  military  stores  ci 
any  kind  upon  the  river,  nor  to  covet  any 
fortreai  upon  one  bank  or  upon  the  other. 
Thus  we  stood  until  the  year  1838,  when 
the  whole  course  of  our  policy  in  Central 
Asia,  was  to  undergo  a  change.  The  Go- 
vernment of  India  at  that  time,  consider- 
ing it  necessary  by  some  great  counter 
movement,  to  dieck  what  they  believed  to 
ha  a  comUnation  of  the  great  Mussulman 
Powers  on  the  nonh-west  frontier,  de- 
termined upon  that  policy,  which  I 
shall  not  here  discuss.  It  became  ne- 
cessaxy  for  their  purpose,  that  all  subor- 
dinate arrangements  should  tend  to  the 
great  object  they  had  in  view.  This  can  be 
their  oniy  excuse  for  the  treaty  they  then 
imposed.  This  may  paUiate  in  their  eyes 
the  infraction  of  solemn  and  binding  en- 
gag^nents;  but  in  the  eye  of  justice,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  measures  engendered 
by  weak  and  timid  counsels  or  unlawful 
ambition.  The  rulers  of  Scinde,  feeling 
their  own  weakness,  and  knowing  the 
power  of  the  lawgiver,  humbly  submitted 
to  that  treaty,  which  was  imposed  by  fear 
of  force.  By  the  treaty  of  183%  we  bound 
ourselves  to  bring  no  military  stores  into 
the  country,  nor  to  covet  any  fortress  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  nor  to  view  with 
the  eve  of  covetousness,  the  possessions  of 
Sdnde.  By  the  treaty  forced  on  them  in 
1939,  we  find  a  force  is  to  be  maintained 
in  Scinde,  the  Ameers  are  to  pay  three 
lacs  of  rupees  towards  the  maintenance  of 
that  force,  and  by  a  supplementary  treaty, 
the  fortress  of  Bukkur  is  to  be  given  up. 
Thus,  we  obtained  the  right  of  locating  our 
troops  in  any  part  of  their  dominions  $  we 
Azew  open  the  navigatiQD  of  thQ  Indus 


to  commerce}  we  were  in  a  position 
from  Bombay  to  pour  troops  (if  neces- 
sity required  it)  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  country.  What,  then,  could 
we  obtain  by  annexing  Scinde  to  our  do- 
minions? Whatever  I  may  think  of  the 
policy  which  led  to  this  treaty,  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  could  be  desired  were  ob- 
tained by  it.  By  acts  of  aggression  we 
are  now  paramount,  and  it  has  devolved 
upon  us  to  keep  in  subjection  the  warlike 
Beloochee  tribes,  in  a  cumate  whose  noxi- 
ous effects  have  already  been  felt  severely 
by  our  forces ;  and  what  have  we  gained 
by  the  acquisition  ?  Captain  Postans  com-« 
putes  the  revenue  of  Scinde  at  40  lacs,  and 
our  expenditure  at  80.  Does  war  encourage 
and  give  confidence  to  trade  ?  I  agree  with 
Major  Outram's  quotation  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin : — 

<'  To  me  it  seems  that  neither  the  obtaining 
or  retaining  of  any  trade,  howe?er  valuable,  is 
an  object  for  which  men  may  spill  each  other^s 
Wood." 

And  he  adds,  that  the  profit  of  no  trade 
can  be  equal  to  the  expense  of  compelling 
it,  and  holding  it  by  fleets  and  armies. 
Many  believe  there  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than  the  trade  of  the  Indus.  Captain 
Eastwick  gave  such  as  his  opinion  a  few 
days  since  in  the  India -house,  and  declared, 
that  owing  to  the  delays  and  difficulties  of 
the  navigation,  merchandise  is  carried  in 
preference  on  camels  from  Kurachee  to  the 
interior.  In  turning  to  the  more  imme- 
diate transactions,  I  am  anxious  to  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  that  gallant  officer 
(Sir  C.  Napier)  who  has  added  lustre  to 
l^e  profession  he  adorns,  and  the  same  in« 
dividual  who,  in  his  character  of  envoy, 
has  been  led  into  errors  by  his  want  of 
local  knowledge  and  inexperience  in  native 
character*  But  in  his  latter  position  he 
was  noways  to  blame ;  those  are  account- 
able who,  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, removed  the  accustomed  staff 
through  which  all  political  affairs  were 
transacted,  and  replaced  them  by  a  gallant 
officer  who  was  as  ignorant  of  the  po8i« 
tion  of  affairs  as  he  was  of  the  customs 
and  language  of  the  people.  The  Ameers 
of  Scinde  were  declared  to  have  infringed, 
or  wilfully  misconstrued,,  the  Treaty  of 
1839.  In  Europe,  at  the  miseonstructioa 
of  a  treaty,  explanation  h  first  sought  be- 
fore proceeding  to  ulterior  measures.  Be« 
cause  dealing  with  barbarians,  we  should 
not  act  like  barbarians.  We  should  have 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  the  Ameers 
I  of  Scinde  as  in  civilized  Europe*    Wer« 
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^e  ID  detn  JiBuded  tnd  immaculate,  who 
iMd  pledged  ounelvei  to  the  treaty  of  1 832, 
and  forced  on  the  treaty  of  1839,  ai  to  be 
vanaoted  in  the  conduct  displayed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bhe  Book  ?  Is  there  in  iu 
pages  anything  but  assertion^  in  some 
cases,  of  worthless  characterst  in  others  of 
interested  parties?  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  alleged  infractioos  of  the 
treaty  of  1839.  The  weakness  of  those 
accusations  hai  been  laid  bare,  and  it  is 
quite  dear,  by  reference  to  the  treaty  made 
try  the  Ameers  on  all  occasions,  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  wilfully  forfeiting  their 
engagements.    They  had  their  own  inter*- 

J  rotation,  to  which,  according  even  to  Sir 
Ibarles  Napier's  opinion,  "  they  had  a  right 
as  independent  princes  ;"and  one  fact  speaks 
volumes  to  my  mind^that  it  is  distinctly 
recorded  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  before 
the  treaty  of  1839,  that  in  no  one  instance 
had  the  Ameers  infringed  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1834«  So  much  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Ameers.  I  find  in  a  letter  of  the 
^dlant  general  '*  nothing  but  a  fair  pre- 
text is  wanting  to  coerce  the  Ameers." 
That  pretext,  of  course,  was^  very  soon 
found,  but  not  in  these  infractions  of  the 
Treaty,  which  even^  to  Lord  Ellenborough 
appeared  too  trivial  to  afford  grounds  for 
coercive  measures.  Recourse  is  therefore 
had  to  that  hacknied  engine  of  Eastern  ty«- 
ranny— accusation  of  treasonable  corres* 
poodenoei  We  find,  then,  the  whole  case 
Mainst  the  Ameers  is  made  to  depend  on 
three  charges—first,  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  a  letter  from  Meer  Nusseer  Khan  to  a 
hill  chief;  seeondly,  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  a  letter  from  Meer  Roostum  Khan  to  the 
Maharajah  of  the  Sikhs;  and,  thirdly, 
whether  the  confidential  minister  of  Meer 
Roostum  was  privy  to  the  escape  of  a  state 
prisoner.  I  will  not  enter  deeply  into 
these  charges ;  but  even  granting  that  they 
were  true,  which  I  utterly  deoy,  they 
aflbvd  no  grounds  Sag  our  harsh  meaairea. 
Surely,  sovereign  princes  are  not  to  be  de« 
throned  on  accusations  so  easily  manufae- 
tured.  The  similarity  of  seak  is  all  that  is 
alleged  in  support  of  the  first  charge.  Why, 
aeaU  are  not  received  aa  evidence  in  any 
court  in  India.  They  are  continually 
forged.  The  unfortunate  prince  in  the 
notes  of  conferense  renunds  Mi|ior  Outram 
that  his  own  seal  was  forged.  Seal^  are 
not  used  in  these  transactions  j  letters  are 
not  written.  We  find  Lieutenant  Mylne, 
wha  forwarded  these  charges,  stating  his 
inahility  to  produce  documentaiy  proof,  as 
ihcir  Miahiifissaa  had  not  of  late  eeinflsitted 


their  thoughts  to  paper }  and  ^t  this  very 
letter  is  said  to  have  been  written  within 
the  month.  And,  in  the  name  of  common 
justice,  why  was  the  letter  that  he  was 
accused  of  writing  not  shown  to  the  Ameer  ? 
Why  was  he  not  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
disproving  the  charae  ?  and  what  are  tho 
grounds  against  ^feer  Roostum»  our  old 
and  tried  friend  ?  Another  treasonable  let* 
ter  of  even  more  suspicious  autbenticityf 
The  very  letter  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
himself  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  chargOt 
He  accuses  Meer  Roostum  of  endeavouring 
to  commence  a  correspondence  with  our 
most  faithful  and  esteemed  ally,  Mahanyah 
Shere  Sing;  whereas  this  treasonable  letter 
is  one  of  a  series*  and  speaks  of  treatiee 
already  concluded.  M^ior  Outram  doubH 
its  authenticity ;  Mr.  Clerk  doubts  its  au« 
thenticity }  Captain  Postans  declares  it  is 
written  by  another  person-Mhe  Minister 
of  the  Prince ;  and  yet  the  Crown  is  iMde 
answerable  for  the  act  of  the  Minister*  I 
would  ask  the  right  hon  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  whether  he  sup^ 
ports  Lord  Ellenborough's  doctrine^  and 
considers  the  Crown  responsihle  for  his  own 
acts?  I  hold,  thttt  unless  it  was  proved 
that  this  letter  was  written  by  the  Ameer'i 
express  command  or  implied  aanction,  the 
Ameer  is  no  soore  resiionsihle  than  I  m. 
With  these  opinions,  I  need  not  touch  on 
the  third  charge.  Such  are  the  accuse** 
tions^  and  such  are  the  proof  on  which 
they  rest.  On  grounds  Uke  these*  Lord 
Ellenborough  deemed  himself  justified  in 
imposbg  Us  new  stringent  eooditiena; 
but  even  these  conditions  did  not  lead  lo 
the  hostilities  so  much  to  be  deploied.  Hm 
Ameers  accepted  the  Treaties;  tW  actually 
signed  the  Treaties;  they  submitted  to  the 
nreponderating  force;  and  all  would  have 
been  arranged,  but  for  the  series  of  aggm* 
sive  measures  of  the  British  gsneial,  aetinff 
in  obedience  to  his  superior  authority.  1 
cannot  pass  over  the  pamful  ftoiQr  of  Meee 
Roostum,  that  old  and  venecaUe  vV'^^ff, 
of  whose  good  Csith  this  vohiase  afiirda  so 
many  instsnces*  Bewildmed  and  alarmed 
by  the  insulting  language  of  the  British 
representative,  in  the  agony  of  disUresa  hn 
seeks  the  piotection  of  the  Britiib  gOMraL 
We  learn  from  the  general^i  own  letler^ 
that  fearing  to  be  emhawassed  haw  en* 
barrassed,  if  our  intentions  were  peaceful 
and  stra]ghtferward-*4io  recommenda  hini 
to  seek  refuge  with  his  bitleaesi  £m,  hk 
traitor  brother  AU  Moorad.  What  en* 
wed?  That  brother,  motUmg  m  the  i 
and  heinlemnMa  of  tkaaoid  AkLi 
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him  to  resign  the  chieftainship  into  his 
hands;  and  this,  I  learn,  was  a  matter  of 
congratulation  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
general.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Treaty 
had  been  accepted,  but  not  ratified;  and 
what  is  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  ? 
He  takes  forcible  poraession  of  the  territory 
to  be  ceded  by  the  yet  unratified  Treaty. 
Here  is  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility.  He 
next  issues  an  order — and  I  should  wish  to 
know  by  what  article  in  any  Treaty  he  does 
this — directing  the  Ameers  immediately  to 
dismiss  their  forces — forces  collected  for 
self-defence.  Not  content  with  this,  and, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  **  to  show  them 
that  neither  their  deserts  nor  their  nego- 
tiations can  protect  them"—- he  marches  on 
Emamghur,  and  destroys  the  fortress.  He 
then  resumes  his  march  on  Hyderabad, 
takes  prisoners  a  band  of  Beloochees  with 
their  chieftain,  and  keeps  them  in  confine- 
ment. But  I  do  not  blame  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  He  only  carries  out  his  instruc- 
tions. Lord  Ellenborough  approves  of  his 
conduct,  and  urges  him  to  still  further 
aggressions,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
strain  of  mockery,  I  suppose,  he  trusts  that 
the  Treaties  will  yet  be  signed  without 
bloodshed.  I  have  read  the  notes  of  con- 
ference with  pain  and  humiliation.  I  find 
the  Treaty,  alle^  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
to  have  been  sigi^ed  on  the  14th,  was 
actually  signed  on  the  12th— a  most  mate- 
rial difference.  At  the  very  period  of  the 
conference.  Sir  Charles  Napier's  army  had 
passed  the  frontier,  and  the  Beloochees  had 
flocked  to  the  capital.  I  find  the  reiterated 
remonstrances  of  Major  Outram  had  no 
effect  on  the  impetuous  general. '  I  may 
have  expressed  myself  warmly,  but  not 
half  so  warmly  as  I  feel.  Step  by  step  I 
have  followed  our  policy  in  that  devoted 
country.  I  have  seen  our  avaricious  de- 
mands yearly  increased.  I  have  seen  a 
war  forced  upon  a  submissive  nation,  to 
give  colour  to  our  exactions.  I  learn  from 
the  Blue  Book  that  there  are  two  Jaws — 
one  for  Englishmen,  and  another  for 
Asiatics.  I  learn  that  there  are  cases 
where  the  British  Government  may  infringe 
a  solemn  Treaty  at  pleasure,  which  cannot 
be  broken,  bat  at  their  peril  by  the  Asiatics. 
When  I  took  up  this  second  volume,  I 
hoped  to  find  some  defence— some  extenua- 
tion of  this  flagrant  outrage  on  the  law  of 
nations.  But  the  letters  of  Major  Outram 
lay  the  matter  still  more  bare,  and  make 
the  policy  still  more  unpardonable.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  letter  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
OBted  the  26tk  otJme,  to  the  Secret  Com- 


mittee, is  intended  as  his  Lordship's  ex- 
planation. It  may  satisfy  him  ;  but  I  feel 
assured  it  will  satisfy  no  lover  of  justice. 
There  are  still  the  same  absurd  charges 
resting  on  the  same  weak  evidence;  and 
there  are  other  statements,  which  a  reference 
to  the  first  Blue  Book  will  easily  refute. 
When  Lord  Ellenborough  speaks  of  the 
Ameers  assembling  troops  without  legiti- 
mate cause,  he  forgets  that  he  admits  in 
his  letter  of  the  14th  of  November  that 
the  preparations  of  the  Ameers  were  merely 
defensive.  When  he  writes  that  the  British 
general  had  been  drawn  into  the  vicinity 
of  Hyderabad  by  the  Ameers,  he  forgets 
the  numerous  letters  of  Major  Outram  re« 
monstrating  against  the  advance,  and  ex- 
plaining the  submission  of  the  Ameers. 
Here  we  have  the  old  accusations  reiterated; 
and  of  such  materials  is  his  explanation. 
The  benefits  that  he  tells  us  we  are  to  de- 
rive from  the  annexation  of  Scinde  are 
truly  absurd.  Forgetful  of  the  immense 
military  force  requisite  to  maintain  our  po- 
sition in  that  country,  and  of  the  noxious 
influence  of  the  climate,  he  endeavours  to 
excite  the  public  feeling  by  imaginary  ad- 
vantages. His  cultivation  of  the  hunting 
preserves,  his  abolition  of  slavery,  his  grand 
projects  for  the  opening  old  canals,  are 
alike  visionary.  Why  mention  the  hunt- 
ing preserves,  unless  to  excite  a  feeling 
against  these  unhappy  princes?  Are  there 
not  thousandH  of  acres  of  equally  fertile 
waste  land  throughout  Scinde  ?  As  to  the 
claptrap  of  abolishing  slavery,  all  who  know 
anything  of  slavery  in  those  countries  are 
aware,  that  next  to  the  children,  the  slave 
is  the  best  beloved  of  the  family,  and  the 
one  in  whom  most  confidence  is  placed. 
Where  are  the  funds  for  carrying  out  these 
grand  plans  of  improvement  ?  From  Cap- 
tain Postans  we  know  the  revenue  of 
Scinde,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  it.  I  shall 
support  the  motion  of  my  noble  Friend, 
and  I  trust  the  House  will  weigh  well  the 
evidence  before  they  destroy  the  last  hopes 
of  these  unfortunate  princes.  I  trust  they 
will  compare  the  many  instances  of  good 
faith  evinced  by  the  Ameers  with  the 
trumpery  charges  brought  against  them.  I 
trust  they  will  rememl^r  their  truth  in  the 
hour  of  our  defeat  and  disaster.  I  would 
bring  to  their  notice  this  new  mode  of 
treating  fallen  princes.  I  would  bring  be* 
fore  their  eyes  the  features  of  that  old  and 
venerable  chief,  Meer  Roostum,  whose 
grey  hairs  we  have  brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Shall  his  misfortunes 
descend  to  his  innocent  posterity,  and  his 
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wfcde  family  be  involved  in  one  common 
ruin  }  I  shrink  from  such  an  awful  respon« 
sibtKty^  and  I  call  upon  the  House  to 
weigh  well  their  votes,  for  we  must  all  an« 
swer  at  that  bar  where  Englishmen  and 
Asiatics  will  alike  find  justice. 

Sir  E,  Cokbrooke  would  rather  have 
been  asked  on  this  occasion  the  simple 
qnestion,  ay  or  nay,  did  the  whole  policy 
poraned  towards  the  princes  of  Sciode  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  this  country ;  and 
be  had  expected  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
Ibe  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
would  have  relied  upon  something  more 
than  the  vague  and  general  statements 
which  the  boo.  Gentleman  had  made  to 
the  House.  He  differed  in  opinion  on 
this  subject  from  almost  every  speaker,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  noble  IJord  who  had  just 
sat  down.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  princes  of  India  really  desired  the 
overthrow  of  the  British  dominion.  With 
respect  to  the  independence  of  the  Ameers 
of  Scinde,  the  wonder  to  him  was  how  they 
remained  independent  so  long.  They  were 
divided  among  themselves  by  family  dis- 
sensions ;  their  people  were  divided  in  re- 
ligious opinions;  so  that,  in  1836,  they 
gladly  received  our  assistance,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  our  interference  they  would 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  invasion  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh.  The  family  dissensions  among 
the  princes  rendered  it  evident  all  along 
that  any  combination  among  them  to  op- 
pose ua  was  not  merely  hopeless,  but  not 
even  desirable  for  themselves.  One  of  the 
despatches  conBrmed  this  view  : — 

^  That  two  of  them  fsaid  the  resident),  Noor 
Mahomed  Rban  and  Nasseer  Khao,  may  noi 
he  sincere  in  their  profeuions  of  friendship,  I 
can  readily  admit  \  but  the  dissensions  of  the 
Ameers  among  themselves  are  a  guarantee 
that  they  will  nnt  only  not  act  with  unanimity 
bat  would  shrink  with  terror  from  attempting 
anytlting  against  us.** 

When  the  British  resident  waa  with- 
drawn  from  Hyderabad  it  struck  him  (Sir 
E.  Colebrooke)  that  no  communication 
of  that  circumstance  was  made  to  the 
House,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  Sea- 
aioo,  when  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleasan  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  whether  he  waa  aware  of  any 
•ocb  communication,  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman aeemed  to  think  that  he  (Sir  E. 
Colebrooke)  wished  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  Indian  Government ;  but  he  in* 
tended  no  such  attack.  Still  he  thought 
Ibal  a  communication  of  that  circumstance 


was  due  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
country.  It  appeared  that  the.  Ameers 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Governor-general.  Two  views,  then, 
might  reasonably  have  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  the  Ameers ;  first,  that  the  British 
Government  meditated  hostilities,  as  waa 
evinced  by  placing  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  General  Napier,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army.  The  second  view 
might  have  been  (what  it  was  not  unnatural 
to  suppose),  when  our  armies  were  with* 
drawing  from  Affghanistan,  and  from  be* 
yond  the  Indus,  that  we  were  about  to 
withdraw  from  Scinde  also.  How  waa 
the  report  received  by  them  ?  So  far  from 
exulting  at  it,  they  shrank  from  the  idea. 
In  the  words  of  the  agent— 

'*The  Ameers  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  com* 
prehend  the  reason  for  this;  they  dread  a 
return  of  the  AfTghan  oppressions,  and  mes- 
sages are  continually  sent  me  from  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Ameers  begging  that  some 
one  may  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Hyder- 
abad.   Meer  Shahdad  has  built  a  fort.*' 

Then,  again,  the  facilities  our  armiea 
experienced  in  getting  supplies  should  not 
be  forgotten.  How  could  the  Ameers  be 
plotting  our  overthrow  when  they  were  fur- 
nishing us  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
a  succeufiil  contest  with  the  Affghans? 
Such  a  supposiiioo  was  full  of  contradic- 
tion and  absurdity.  He  should  not  go 
further  into  points  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control  had  not 
thought  proper  to  rest  his  defence  of  Lord 
Ellenborough. 

Sir  R,  Peel:  I  cordially  agree  in  one  sen- 
timent expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
men,  (Sir  C.  Hobhouse),  that  in  discussing 
questions  of  Indian  policy,  this  House 
ought  to  put  a  liberal  construction,  not 
merely  upon  the  motive,  but  upon  the 
conduct  of  public  men  entrusted  with  great 
responsibility,  acting  at  a  great  diatance, 
and  having  the  destines  of  a  mighty  empire 
committed  to  their  care,  and  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  no  consideration  on  earth 
could  induce  me  to  rest  the  vindication  of 
Lord  Ellenborough's  policy  on  a  coodem* 
nation  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Auckland.  I 
could  under  no  circumstances  have  con- 
sented to  the  motion  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath.  On  the 
contrary.  I  should  have  willingly  extended 
to  Lord  Auckland  the  same  credit  which 
is  claimed  for  Lord  Ellenborough ;  and 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Lord 
Auckland  I  must  aay,  so  far  aa  motive  ia 
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cooceraed— I  hav^  had  oecation  to  «x- 
preti  my  opinions  freely  with  respect  to 
the  policy  of  Lord  Auckland  as  to  the  ex- 
pedition to  and  in? asion  of  AflTghantstan — 
bat  so  far  as  motive  is  concerned— I  do 
not  belie?e  that  any  nan  ever  administered 
important  public  fancttons  with  a  greater 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
country,  or  wiih  greater  devotion  to  its 
welfare.  Independently  of  this,  there  is 
another  ^oana  for  making  allowances  for 
the  condact  of  Lord  Auckland  or  Lord 
Ellenboroughy  acting  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  alt  Governor- generals 
of  British  India  are  always  placed.  We  may 
in  this  House  lay  down  what  positions  we 
please  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  ob- 
serving in  our  Indian  policy  the  same  rules 
and  principlH  which  are  observed  between 
European  States — we  may  pass  acts  of 
Parliament  interdicting  the  Governor-ge- 
neral from  extending  oor  Indian  territories 
by  eonquest;  hot  I  am  afraid  there  is 
some  great  principle  at  work  wherever 
civilization  and  reBnement  come  in  con- 
tact with  barbarism,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  apply  the  rules  observed 
amongst  more  advanced  nations;  more 
especially  when  civilization  and  refinement 
#ome  in  contact  with  barbarism  in  an  im- 
mensely extended  country.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther it  be  possible,  if  you  wish  to  increase 
the  security  of  your  Indian  empire  that  you 
can  rigidly  adopt  the  principle  with  respect 
to  the  nominally  independent  and  small 
states  in  India  which  is  adopted  in  Europe* 
Take  the  case  of  Affghanistan.  Assummg 
that  it  had  been  necessary,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  security  of  the  Indian  empire, 
to  .counteract  the  designs  of  Persia  or 
of  Russia  in  respect  to  AfTghanistan,  and 
that  Scinde— a  country  nominally  inde- 
pendent—was interposed  between  yon  and 
Affghanistan  ;  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  the  Governor-general  of  India  to  have 
acted  upon  those  principles  which  would, 
under  almost  similar  circumstances  have 
been  observed  and  acted  upon  in  Europe  ? 
Would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
have  saidi  "  Unless  the  inhabitants  of 
Scinde  do  voluntarily  consent  to  give  to 
me  a  free  passage  through  their  territory 
unless  I  gam  that  permission,  I  will  respect 
their  political  independence  ?  I  will  look 
on  and  see  Persia  and  Russia  making  rapid 
strides  into  Affghanistan  for  what  ulterior 
purposes  they  please,  but  I  am  determined 
not  to  stir;  I  will  not  consent  to  pass 
through   Scinde  because  it  is  an  inde- 


pendent slate  withoot  the  free  asent  of 
the  powers  of  that  country.*    Could  such 
a  policy  be  acted  opon  in  India  ?  Consider 
bow  many  small  independent  states  you 
would  have  to  deal  with  in  that  respect, 
and   how    complicated   would    be    your 
operations  in  order  to  retain  your  domin- 
ation in  that  vast  territory.     And  what 
would  you  be  ultimately  compelled  to  do, 
to  protect  your  own  territory  ?     You  would 
not,  perhaps,  effect  that   protection   by 
taking  forcible  possession  of  those  states 
which  offered  obstacles  in  yonr  way  but  by 
other  equally  effectual  means  ;  by  placing 
your  resident  at  each  of  their  courts,  and 
by  subsidizing  their  troops,  and  thereby 
obtaining  an  effectual  political  sway  over 
them.     Whatever  may   be  the  principle 
which  may  regulate  the  conduct  of  civilised 
nations  when  coming  in  contact  with  each 
other,  I  am  afraid  that  when  civilization 
and  barbarism  come  into  contact  there  is 
some  uncontrolable  principle  of  a  very 
different  description,   which  demands   a 
different  course  of  conduct  to  be  pursued* 
I  have  already  said  that  I  would  not  pur* 
chase  the  vindication  of  Lord  EQedboroogh 
at  the  expense  of  Lord  Auckland.    But  it 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  decla- 
ration, in  order  to  come  to  a  right  decision 
to  regard  the  position  in  which  Lord  El- 
lenborough  has  been  placed  by  antecedent 
events.     It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
assert  that  all  Lord  Ellenboroagh*s  pro- 
ceedings must  inevitably  be  attachM  to 
those  antecedent  events ;  and  as  I  did  not 
formerly  upon  these  principles  concur  in 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Auckland  in 
respect  of  a  policy  of  which  I  entertained 
doubts,  by  bringing  the  whole  weight  of 
Government  to  bear  against  those  whom 
we  have  succeeded,  and  though  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  question  the  policy  of  Lord 
Auckland,  it  is  impossible  to  put  out  of 
account,  in  considering  the  cases  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the 
position  in  which  they  found  themselves  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1840.  What  waa 
thestate  of  things  which  Lord  Auckland  had 
established  in  Scinde  bv  the  policy  he  had 
pursued  ?    It  was  brieUy  described  in  the 
following  exuact  from  a  despatch  of  the 
Governor-general  to  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee, dated  camp  at  Pinjore,  March  I3th» 
1839:— 

^  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  my  eoograUn 
lations  to  you  upon  this  timely  ssulecDeiil  of 
our  relations  with  Scinde,  by  which  our  poliu- 
cal  and  military  ascendancy  in  that  province 
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li  now  Antlty  declared  and  confirmed.  The 
Mmn  proviriooe  of  the  proiMMed  engagements 
art,  that  the  confederacy  or  the  Ameere  it  vir- 
tiiaUj  dltsoUed,  each  chief  being  upheld  in  his 
own  poatessions,  and  bound  to  refer  his  difier- 
encea  with  the  other  chiefs  to  our  arbitration  ; 
^at  Scinde  is  placed  formally  under  firitith 
protection  and  brought  within  the  circle  of  our 
Indian  relations ;  that  a  British  force  is  to  be 
fixed  in  Lower  Scinde,  at  Tatta,  or  such  other 
point  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus  as  the  Bri« 
tish  Government  may  determine ;  the  sum  of 
3  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  in  aid  of  the  cost 
of  this  force,  being  paid  in  eoual  proportions 
bv  the  three  Ameers,  Meer  Noor  Mahomed 
Khan,  Meer  Nasseer  Mahomed  Khan,  and 
Meer  Meer  Mahomed  Khan  ;  and  that  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Indus,  from  the  sea  to  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  Scinde  territory,  is  ren* 
dered  free  of  all  loll.  These  are  objecu  of  high 
undoubted  value,  and  especially  so  when  ac- 
quired without  bloodshed,  as  the  first  advance 
towards  that  consolidation  of  our  influence, 
and  extension  of  the  general  benefits  of  com- 
merce throughout  Afghanistan,  which  form 
tbe  great  end  of  our  designs.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  complete  submission  of  the 
Ameers,  vnll  go  far  towards  diffusing  in  all 
quarters  au  impression  of  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance to  our  arms.  The  command  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus  up  to  the  neighbourhood 
oi  the  Junction  of  the  five  rivers,  will,  by  means 
of  steam'tessets,  add  incalculably  to  the  safety 
of  our  frontier.  And  tbe  f^ee  transit  of  its 
waten,  at  a  time  when  a  considerable  demand 
fer  merchandise  of  many  kinds  will  be  created 
by  the  mere  onward  movement  of  our  forcesi 
will  give  a  spur  to  enterprise  by  this  route, 
ftom  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  permanent 
advantage  will  be  derived.  The  arrangement 
may  seem  In  some  measure  unsatisfactory,  in* 
aimnch  as  so  small  ata  annual  sum  as  3  lacs  of 
rapeea  win  go  but  a  short  way  towards  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  our  Ibree  to  be  stationed  in 
Scinde.  But  it  has  been  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  Colonel  Pottingeri  to  whom  the  subject  has 
been  at  different  tiroes  referred  for  the  most 
careful  examination,  that  the  Ameers  draw  but 
a  very  slender  revenue  from  their  districts, 
and  that  no  heavier  imposition  could  well  be 
fixed  upon  them.  I  have  been  the  more  dia« 
posed  to  admit  the  justice  of  this  view,  so  long 
as  tbe  Ameers  cootinoe  stedfast  to  tbe  engage- 
ments which  are  now  to  be  exchanged  with 
them,  because  I  am  anxious  that  all  our  mea- 
snres  should  bear  the  character  of  a  just  for- 
boartnce  and  moderation.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  no  arrangement  has  yet  been 
formed  with  the  chief  of  Mcerpore^  who  has 
distinct  poaseasioBS  in  Lower  Scinde,  and  thai 
soma  additioo  to  tbe  annual  pecuniary  eontri- 
bntion  may  eventually  be  obuined  from  him. 
To  ourselves  it  is  so  desirable  to  have  the  mi- 
litary control  of  the  Indus,  that  it  would  have 
been  highly  expedient  to  introduce  our  troops 
into  Stflflde,  even  were  the  whole  cost  to  be 

In  iaet,  on  the 


probable  supposition  that  we  shall  not  perma« 
nently  maintain  a  force  of  more  than  9,500 
men  in  Scinde,  the  arrangement  would  be» 
under  any  circumstances,  inexpensive^  as  be- 
ing little  else  than  an  advance  of  our  frontier 
stations  from  those  at  present  occupied  by  ua 
in  Cutch  and  Guzerat.'' 

Thus  it  appeara  thai  Lord  Bllenborough 
did  not  find  Scinde  an  independent  Coun- 
try with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  but  from 
tba  conduct  of  bis  prtdecoaaor  he  found 
a  country  over  which  the  political  Hod 
military  aacendancy  of  England  had  been 
established.  This  paasage  showed  that,  in 
fact,  by  the  policy  of  Lord  Aucklandi  Iha 
independence  of  Scinde  waa  at  an  end« 
You  intended,  in  fact,  to  maintain,  and 
you  had  a  foroe  of  2,600  man  in  that  coun*> 
try ;  and,  above  all,  you  had  gained  ihia 
great  advantagCi  not  merely  to  youraeWea 
personally,  but  to  the  oauae  of  aiviliiation 
"^jou  had  procured  the  advantage  of 
opening  the  Indaa ;  you  had  made  atipu* 
lationa  with  the  Ameera  to  prevent  re« 
atrictiona  upon  commeroe,  or  imposition  of 
heavy  dutiea,  either  of  which  would  have 
prevented  that  acceeaion  of  commerca  for 
which  the  Indue  wha  the  great  high  way* 
These  were  the  reaulta  of  Lord  Auckland'a 
polk:^,  which  Lord  Ellenboroogh  found 
eaietmg  when  he  aaaumed  the  reins  of  go- 
rernment.  He  found  also  that  you  had 
ezperiedccd  great  reverses  in  Gabul|  and 
that  it  waa  neoeaeary  to  do  what*  I  will 
venture  toaay,had  never  bean  done  beforo 
by  England'— cover  it  over  aa  Jon  might 
with  your  tejoicinga  for  viotoriea  previooaly 
gained*— he  found  it  abeoluttly  neceeeary, 
for  the  aecurity  of  the  Indian  empire,  that 
you  ahonid  make  a  retrograde  movement 
and  abandon  Cabol.  You  could  not  do 
that  without  ahaktng  in  many  atatea  their 
confidence  in  your  supremacy.  There 
were  indicationa  of  m  diapoaition  to  attack 
our  forcea  in  Nepanl,  Owalior,  and  Bun- 
delkund,  in  conntries  having  armiea  of 
from  30,000  to  50|000  oombatanta,  in 
consequence  of  your  revoraea  in  Affgban- 
istan,  whmh  led  to  the  impresaioo  that 
your  aailitary  supremacy  waa  draining  to  n 
close.  How,  nnder  theae  circnmatanceai 
waa  Lord  Elleoboroegh  to  deal  with 
Scinde?  Theae  advantages  bad  been 
gained  by  his  predeceasor«  The  retrograde 
movenlent  being  ncceasary,  it  waa  deter* 
mined  to  evacdate  Cabul  by  the  Khyber 
Pete.  Coold  thej  at  the  name  naomeoi 
have  oarried  on  a  aimnltaneoua  operation 
in  Lower  Scinde  f  Whet  would  have  been 
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the  poiition,  if  at  the  time  they  were  con- 
daetiog  operations  from  Cabul  by  the 
Khyber  Pan,  they  had  attempted  to  carry 
on  a  timilar  operation  by  the  Bolam  Pan  ? 
Could  joa  nave  done  it  with  safety? 
Would  your  rear  not  have  been  pressed 
upon  by  an  enormous  host,  perhaps  of 
undisciplined,  but  most  powerful  troops. 
Had  Lord  Ellenboroogh  adopted  a  course 
different  from  that  which  he  pursued,  be 
roust  have  abandoned  Kurachee  and  given 
up  the  commerce  of  that  and  of  (he  Indus. 
Sir  C.  Napier  truly  represented  the  duties 
on  traffic  in  that  part  of  India  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly high,  and  yet  at  the  time  to 
which  he  was  then  referring  the  tolls  were 
about  to  be  raised.  Suppose  the  British 
forces  had  abandoned  the  country,  the  ap- 
prehended impediments  to  commerce  most 
have  arisen ;  it  therefore  became  necessary 
for  him  to  maintain  whatever  he  had  a 
right  to  maintain,  provided  he  could  do  so 
in  safety*  He  had  no  alternative  but  a 
proposition  for  a  revival  of  the  treaty  with 
Roostum  Khan,  when  it  appeared  that 
that  person  bad  written  a  letter,  the  au- 
thorship of  which  had  not  been  fully 
brought  home  to  him.  That  might  be  so, 
but  if  the  British  authorities  were  now  to 
take  any  steps  without  evidence  fitted  for 
a  court  of  justice  in  this  country^  then 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  tay  that  we  must 
be  prepared  for  heavy  blows  and  great 
detriment  to  our  interesu  in  India. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  case  as  regarded 
one  of  the  Ameers  7  He  employed  a  Prime 
Minister  respecting  whom  he  had  often 
received  warning  that  he  was  unfriendly 
to  the  interests  of  England.  There  was 
an  admission  of  the  fact,  and  they  found 
this  Mmister  intriguing  as  he  pleased; 
and  they  found  also  that  the  imbecile 
Ameer  did  not  punish  him.  Now,  why 
must  they  wait  to  have  legal  evidence  of 
the  complicity  of  this  imbMile  old  man  of 
eighiy-five  yeara,  before  they  took  any 
steps  for  their  own  protection  against  an 
active  Minister  who  was  unceasing  in  his 
plots  and  intrigues  against  British  in- 
terests? If  they  were  to  wait  for  complete 
evidence  in  a  case  like  that,  they  might 
as  well  at  once  prepare  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  country.  In  the  year  1839,  the 
Ameers  were  suspected  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Persia.  Lord  Auck- 
land said,  he  did  not  think  the  evidence 
sufficient,  but  be  thought  it  would  be  di6S- 
cult  to  establish  satisfactory  proof  till  a 
British  army  occupied  the  territory;   it 


became  necessary,  therefore,  it  all 
of  this  kind,  to  be  content  with  noral 
conviction  With  respect  to  Sir  Charies 
Napier,  I  shall  have  occasion  on  Monday 
to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  most  distinguished  man.  It 
is  my  firm  belief,  that  but  for  his  personal 
coursge  and  desperate  fidelity  to  the  causa 
of  his  country,  not  one  man  of  the  British 
army  would  have  been  left  alive.  I  think 
he  has  exhibited  not  only  a  noble  example 
of  British  courage  and  military  skill,  but 
the  greatest  civil  sagacity.  But,  as  I 
have  said  before,  I  shall  have  to  atteaspl 
on  another  occasion  to  do  justice  to  Sir 
C.  Napier,  when  I  trust  this  House,  with- 
out exception,  will  be  unanimous,  for  I 
shall  studiously  avoid  any  reference  to  po- 
litical matters,  as  It  will  be  my  duty  ex« 
clusively  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  that  distinguished  man.  With 
respect  to  the  motion  of  my  noble  Friend, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  acquiesce  in  that  motk>n.  My 
noble  Friend  does  not  propose  a  condem* 
natron  of  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
or  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Ellenborougb,  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  an  infinitely  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  meeting  the  ques- 
tion to  have  called  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  fairly  to  pronounce  an  opioioo 
upon  the  policyt  and  have  left  that  de- 
claration of  opinion  to  be  followed  up  by 
its  natural  consequences,  rather  than  to 
maintain  reserve  as  to  that  policy,  but 
address  the  Crown  to  take  a  certain 
course  in  another  respect.  My  noble 
Friend  proposes  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  situation 
and  treatment  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
and  that  Her  Majesty  will  direct  their  im- 
mediate restoration  to  liberty,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  their  own  estates,  or  with  sock 
provision  for  their  future  maintenance  as 
may  be  considered  a  just  equivalent.  I 
trust  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  con- 
sent to  prescribe  a  rule  affecting  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  India  which  shall 
be  followed  at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles  in 
total  ignorance  of  what  may  have  inter- 
vened. The  immediate  restoration  of  the 
Ameers  lo  liberty  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Under  that  resolution  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  compelled,  whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  Scinde,  to  send  these  Ameers 
beck  to  their  country.  And  I  do  iioi  pro- 
fess to  have  confidence  in  our  prMeo 
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alKiPce-  ■  e? en  in  the  friendthip  of  Ali 
Moorad— but  the  resolt  of  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  will  be  a  permission  to 
all  these  Ameers  again  to  return  to  Scinde, 
and  there,  if  so  inclined,  to  enter  into  in- 
trigues  against  the  British  power  in  India, 
Can  the  House  of  Commons  venture  to 
take  that  responsibility  upon  themselves  ? 
But  my  noble  Friend  proposes,  not  only 
that  the  Ameers  should  be  restored  to 
liberty,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
estates.  I  admit  it  Is  a  great  question 
of  public  policy  how,  justly,  we  should 
treat  them ;  a  great  question  of  public 
policy  as  to  the  mode  of  providing  for  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  and  fairly  an  object  of 
consideration  whether  we  should  establish 
the  Ameers  in  a  subordinate  capscity,  and 
through  their  instrumentality  carry  on  the 
Government  of  that  country.  Those  ques- 
tions have  been  well  considered,  and  I 
earnestly  advise  the  House  of  Commons 
to  leave  them  with  the  executive  Govern- 
ment. They  embrace  considerations  of 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  opinion 
which  we  have  formed  is,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  permit  them  to  return  back. 
The  restorstion  to  their  estates,  depriving 
them  of  political  power,  must  leave  them 
10  full  possession  of  the  means  of  carrying 
on  every  intrigue  against  us,  and  place 
them  in  a  position  to  render  those  in* 
trigues  successful.  When  we  consider 
the  immense  landed  possessions  which 
they  are  to  occupy  in  Scinde,  discontented 
with  your  authority,  because  you  have 
taken  from  them  the  power  which  they 
have  heretofore  possessed — may  it  not  be 
of  great  imporunce  to  permit  their  rs- 
torn  to  Scinde,  with  the  restoration  of 
their  estates  and  residence  there  as  Isnded 
proprietors,  discontented  and  diuatisfied  ? 
But  my  noble  Friend  says,  give  them  a 
just  equivalent  for  their  estates.  What 
does  he  mean — that  we  should  ascertain 
the  value  of  their  estates?  It  would  be 
rather  a  large  demand  upon  the  revenues 
of  Scinde  I  apprehend,  and  that  coupled 
with  the  condition  that  they  are  to  have 
their  personal  liberty,  and  be  freed  alto- 
gether from  restraint — I  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  to  beware  of  a  resolution  which 
may  involve  the  British  army  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  Government  in  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Sir,  in  this  sentiment 
I  entirely  concur,  that  Her  Majesty  should 
take  into  consideration  the  situation  and 
treatment  of  the  Ameers.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  misconduct,  we  ought  not 
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to  forget  their  misfortunes.  We  ought 
not  to  exclude  from  our  indulgent  and 
liberal  consideration  the  height  from  which 
they  have  fallen,  and  the  rank  which  they 
held.  I  assure  my  noble  Friend,  that  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  Government  here,  and 
also  of  the  Government  in  India,  that  no 
restraint  of  a  personal  nature  should  he 
imposed  on  these  Ameers  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  punishment — that  there  should 
be  no  restraint  placed  on  their  personal 
liberty  which  is  not  to  be  justified  by  con- 
siderations of  public  necessity.  It  is  now 
under  consideration  whether  their  re- 
moval to  another  part  of  India  from  that 
in  which  they  have  been  may  not  admit  of 
less  restraint  than  they  have  hitherto  been 
subject  to.  With  respect  to  their  personal 
enjoyments,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  and  the  Government  of 
India,  I  can  truly  say  that  no  narrow  con- 
sideration of  economy  will  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  their  most  liberal,  consi- 
derate, and  kind  treatment.  At  present 
24,000/.  are  allowed  for  their  maintenance, 
but  if  that  were  deemed  by  them  insuffi- 
cient, and  it  could  be  fairly  shown  that  a 
larger  sum  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  them  with  any  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  which  they  have  been  heretofore 
accustomed,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  no 
narrow  economy  would  prevent  the  fair 
consideration  of  the  subject.  I  trust  the 
House  of  Common  will  consider  the  dist- 
ance, the  character,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  persons  uncontrollable  for  years  by 
the  authority  of  the  Ameers,  and  that  they 
will  recollect  that  they  must  necessarily 
be  ignorant  of  all  intervening  events.  My 
opinion  is,  from  the  character  and  success- 
ful administration  of  the  present  Governor- 
general,  that  we  may  safely  trust  the 
consideration  of  these  matters  to  his  hands. 
At  any  rate.  I  trust  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  not  assume  a  responsibility  which 
I  do  not  think  would  be  safe. 

Lord  JfJin  Russell  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  be 
deemed  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  vote  he  should 
give.  The  noble  Lord's  motion  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  was 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  original  policy 
of  the  war,  and  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
injustice  of  adding  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Scinde  to  our  Indian  possessions. 
Addressing  himself  at  once  to  the  imme- 
diate motion,  he  should  say  he  agreed 
generally  with  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
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had  stated  on  the  subject.    He  was  glad 
to  hear  from  him  an  assurance  that  no 
consideration  of  economy  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  (hat  which  was  necessary  to 
administer  comfort  to  these  captive  princes. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  and  he  like- 
wise agreed  with  him,  that  it  would  be 
very   difficult   indeed   for   the   House  of 
Commons  to  require  a  further  assurance, 
either  from  the  Crown  or  from  the  Minis- 
ter representing  the  Crown  in  that  House, 
that  the  Ameers,  in  the  present  state  of 
Scinde,  should  be  set  at  liberty.     He  was 
not  aware  what  might  be  actually  the  state 
of  Scinde  at  this  moment.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  had  read  a  letter  from  Sir  C. 
Napier,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  disarm  the  population  of  that 
country ;  that  there  was  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  population  accustomed  to  arms ; 
that  more  than  half  the  population  were 
Mussulmen,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  car- 
rying arms,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to 
disarm   them.     He  could   not  feel  sure, 
that  if  the  liberation  of  these  Ameers  were 
to  take  place,  although  the  country  might 
be  getting  into  a  state  of  quiet,  there  migh{ 
not  yet  be  such  a  combination  of  the  for- 
mer followers  of  these  Ameers,  and  such  a 
state  of  contention  and  anarchy  aroused, 
as  would  require  another  force  to  subdue 
it.     He  felt  that  he  could  not  take  on  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  a  vote  which  might 
have  such  consequences.     He  could  not, 
therefore,  after  the  assurances  they  had 
received  from  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
agree   to   the   Address  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord.  He  gave  the  noble  Lord  every 
credit  for  the  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  bring  forward  this  question ;  and 
he  had  made  many  observations  which  had 
great  weight.     If  this  policy  were  a  right 
policy — even  if  it  were  necessary  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Ellenborough — supposing  it 
to  be  necessary  to  acquire  a  large  advance 
of  territory,  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years   had  come  so  suddenly  after  each 
other,   and  the  proceedings  to  be  taken 
necessary  for  our  safety  had  been  so  cal- 
culated to  excite  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Ameers,  that  the  House  was  bound 
to  consider,  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
Ameers  were  entitled  to  every  indulgence 
and  liberty   which   could   be  given  to  a 
fallen   foe.     The  right   hon.   Gentleman 
had,  however,  entered  into  another  ques- 
tion not  before  the  House  in  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord.     He  had  entered  into  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 


rough in  India.  He  felt  aware  of  the 
justice  of  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control  upon  this  subject,  that  the  supple- 
mentary papers  had  scarce  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Members  a  week — these 
papers  threw  a  great  light  upon  the  ori- 
ginal papers,  which  were  furnished  last 
year;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if 
the  present  motion  were  either  to  condemn 
or  to  justify  Lord  Ellenborough's  policy — 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  come  to  a 
correct  decision,  and  for  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  attempt,  without  having  first 
carefully  studied  those  papers,  to  come  to 
any  decision  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  his  own  mind.  In  giving  bis  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Ashley)  he  wished  to  imply  no  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhonse)  near  him, 
had  remarked,  that  it  was  a  consideration 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
House,  if  they  were  debating  that  ques- 
tion, that  Lord  Ellenborough  was  placed 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty — that 
the  disasters  in  Afghanistan — the  retreat, 
which  he  thought  justifiable,  from  the 
occupation  of  that  country,  were  likely  to 
produce  an  impression  of  the  decline  of 
the  British  military  force  in  India,  and 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  might  have  other 
questions  to  consider^  of  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  convey  any  impression  at  such  a 
distance  as  India  was  from  this  country. 
Impressions  might  have  arisen  in  India 
which  it  might  have  been  necessary  to 
correct,  and  that  speedily,  and  by  a  most 
decisive  mode  of  action,  lest  they  should 
become  extremely  formidable.  He  trusted 
he  should  always  feel  that  those  were 
considerations  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  opinions  at  which  he  might 
arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  be 
could  not  but  say,  that  he  felt  the  confi- 
dence which  he  might  otherwise  have  bad 
in  Lord  Ellenborough  a  good  deal  shaken 
by  the  wavering  and  changes  in  his  policy 
after  he  arrived  in  India.  One  of  the 
first  acts  which  had  since  resounded 
throughout  the  whole  globe,  was  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  which  seemed  very  like 
a  violent  philippic  against  his  predecessor, 
and  in  Which  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
policy  to  keep  within  the  Indus,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  declare  formed  the  natural 
limit  of  an  empire,  which,  as  far  at  be 
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koew,  had  no  natural  limit  in  any  tense  of 
the  term.  Then  they  would  find  that  ex- 
actly one  month  after  that  —  the  former 
declaration  being  made  opon  the  lit  of 
Oetober,  and  the  latter  upon  the  4th  of 
Notember — Lord  Ellenborough  announced 
a  dittioctly  different  policy,  afBrmin^  that 
we  mutt  have  an  addition  to  our  territory, 
and  that  that  addition  most  be  to  the  west 
of  the  Indus.  It  might  be  quite  neces- 
sary, that  we  should  have  adopted  the 
latter  policy,  but  he  could  not  help  think* 
ing,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  it  had  been 
rendered  so  by  the  injurious  effects  to  our 
power  in  India,  caused  by  his  first  procla- 
mation. It  was  impossible  that  any  man 
reading  these  proclamations  should  think 
otherwise,  than  that  our  force  and  pre- 
ponderance in  India  were  matter  of 
doubt.  As  he  said  before,  these  were 
considerations  which  would  strike  him, 
if  be  had  to  come  to  any  decision  upon 
Lord  Ellenborough's  policy.  He  certainty 
thooRht,  that,  upon  the  whole  subject,  he 
could  give  no  opinion  as  a  Member  of 
that  House.  There  were  two  points,  how- 
ever, upon  which  he  was  quite  ready  to 
declare  that  he  had  a  very  decided  opin- 
ion. First,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  per. 
fectly  clear  from  the  papers  before  the 
House,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier— after  the 
line  of  policy  that  had  been  taken  by 
Lord  Ellenborough— that  that  gallant  Offi- 
cer, with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  his  army, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
anything  like  our  Supremacy  in  India 
eouid  have  acted  in  no  other  manner  than 
be  did.  He  quite  agreed  with  those  who 
said,  that  if  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  acted 
otherwise,  that  if  he  had  delayed  his  march 
any  longer  he  would  have  put  his  army 
to  jeopardy,  and  with  the  aesfructton  of 
that  army  the  power  of  the  British  empire 
in  India  would  have  been  weakened  to  an 
ettent  fearful  to  contemplate.  With  re- 
spect, therefore,  to  Sir  C.  Napier,  whether 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  gallant  and 
skilfbl  officer,  or  as  a  man  not  wanting  in 
moral  courage  upon  a  great  crisis^  he  was 
willing  to  concede  to  him  his  humble 
•hare  of  approbation.  He  felt,  however, 
that  there  was  another  and  a  very  differ- 
ent question  to  which  he  must  advert. 
He  referred  to  certain  general  principles 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  with  respect  to 
civilization,  and  to  the  impossibility  of 
applying  to  Scinde  Laws  of  Nations.  Very 
loose  as  those  Laws  of  Nations  generally 
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were,  and  Ood  knew  favourable  enough 
as  they  were  to  conquest  and  aggression 
of  all  kinds  whenever  there  were  found 
princes  of  Europe  ready  to  undertake 
conquest  or  aggression,  he  could  not 
agree  that  the  laws  which  governed  an 
intercourse  with  other  nations  should  be 
suspended  in  our  transactions  with  Scinde. 
Such  an  admission  would  seem  to  leave 
such  a  latitude,  and  so  to  overthrow  all 
moral  control,  that  he  for  one  should  be 
sorry  to  participate  in  it.  They  had  been 
favoured  with  a  prophecy  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  to  the 
effect  that  the  next  aggression  which  we 
were  to  make  was  to  be  the  conquest  of 
the  Puniaub.  He  could  very  well  under, 
stand  the  principles  upon  which  Lord 
Auckland  proceeded  to  Affghanistan.  He 
could  well  understand  a  league  comprising 
the  princes  of  Persia,  the  chiefs  of  Cabul 
and  Candahar,  and  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
backed  either  openly  or  secretly  by  Russia, 
which  should  make  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vance across  the  Indus ;  he  could  readily 
understand  such  perfidy  upon  the  part  of 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  as  might  well  jus- 
tify Lord  Ellenborough  in  all  the  steps 
which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to 
Scinde;  but  with  regard  to  anything 
which  he  had  heard  in  reference  to  the 
Punjaub,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  ima- 
gining that  our  next  step  in  advance 
would  be  in  that  direction.  He  could  not 
help  referring  to  the  excuse  which  had 
been  brought  forward  in  vindication  of 
Scindian  policy,  as  to  that  country  being 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  misgoverned, 
subject  to  no  control,  and  proceeding  to 
the  leneth  of  murdering  its  princes;  but 
if  they  listened  to  such  an  excuse  as  that 
— if  they  considered  that,  because  a  coun- 
try was  not  well  governed,  or  if  they 
thought  that  they  could  govern  it  better 
—or  upon  a  maxim  equally  dangerous, 
that  upon  one  side  there  was  civiliza- 
tion, and  upon  the  other  barbarism,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  must  always  be 
making  advances  upon  barbarism — if  they 
acted  upon  those  principles,  he  said,  the 
British  empire  in  India,  instead  of  be« 
coming  stronger,  would  increase  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  must  be  weakened  in 
consequence  of  those  continued  aggre»- 
sions.  With  respect  to  the  whole  subject, 
if  it  were  to  be  debated  at  all,  he  must 
say  that  he  should  certainly  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  some  opinions  from  some 
Members  of  that  House  who  hud  the 
Q2 
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honour  of  a  seat  in  the  East  India  direc- 
tion. In  the  bands  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  placed ,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  Government  of  India,  and  as 
there  were  several  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that 
House  who  were  directors  of  that  com- 
pany, who  had  as  yet  expressed  no  opin- 
ion, he  thought  that  the  House,  if  it  were 
called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the 
subject,  would  be  much  enlightened  by 
the  explanation  which  they  might  be  able 
to  give  of  those  particular  transactions. 
However,  as  he  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  only  question  at  present  was, 
whether  they  would  agree  to  the  motion 
of  the  noble  Lord.  He,  for  one,  felt  that 
he  could  not  take  upon  himself  that  re- 
sponsibility. He  did  not  expect  that  that 
motion  would  be  carried,  but  he  trusted 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  have  the  con- 
solation of  thinking,  if  there  were  any 
intention  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  not  to  treat  the  Ameers 
with  all  the  liberality  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  that  his  motion  would  then  have 
defeated  any  such  object. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  put  a  wider  construction  oo 
what  had  fallen  from  him  than  ha  was 
justified  in  doing.  The  noble  Lord  bad 
imputed  to  him  that  he  had  said,  that  the 
principles  of  those  international  laws  which 
governed  the  intercourse  between  the  states 
of  Europe  could  not  be  depended  on  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the 
east.  Now, what  hesaid  wasthis;  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  they  would  refuse  to 
interfere  with  nations  in  Europe,  but  when 
under  similar  circumstances  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  interfere  in  India.  He 
could  not  understand  how  on  any  other 
principle  Lord  Auckland's  policy  could  be 
defended. 

Mr.  Hume  had  never  heard  with  more 
astonishment  any  observation  than  that 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  It  roust  be  well 
known  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  wasa  perfect  cipher  on  political 
matters,  and  that  the  Board  of  Control 
could  do  just  what  it  pleased  as  to  the 
government  of  India  ;  therefore  to  ask  for 
the  opinion  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  having  seats  in  that  Hoase  was 
a  perfect  farce.  He  should  vote  for 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  not  that  it 
went  to  the  length  which  he  desired,  for 
he  should  have  preferred  it  if  it  went  much 


further.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  bad  said, 
that  Lord  Auckland  had  succeeded  in 
making  each  Ameer  independent,  and  yel 
be  stated,  that  a  letter  proved  against  one 
only  of  the  Ameers,  Meer  Rooatoai,  waa 
to  justify  the  policy  of  Lord  EUenbofOogli 
against  all.  On  these  grounds  be  oooai* 
dered  these  proceedings  to  be  impolitie 
and  unjust,  and  that  in  all  times  hereafter 
the  word  of  England  would  be  worth  no* 
thing.  He  trusted,  that  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  would  soon  effect  the  object  of 
the  present  motion,  and  make  the  Ameers 
complete  compensation.  He  was  satisfied, 
that  within  two  yeara^tbe  period  fixed 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  for  the  ae* 
cession  of  the  Punjaub — the  East  India 
Company  would  be  perfectly  tired  of  our 
position  in  Scinde,  and  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  for  we  bad  an  army  there  which 
cost  four  times  more  to  maintain  it  than 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country ;  and  oa 
the  ground  of  character,  it  was  the  great, 
est  loss  the  East  India  Company  had  ever 
sustained. 

Mr.  Vemon  Smith  thought  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Indian  empire  would  receive 
assistance  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  some  sympathy  was  exhibited  in  thia 
country  for  the  Ameers,  and  that  even  the 
Governor-general  himself  ongbt  to  be 
pleased  that  this  sympathy  was  ahown. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  their 
return  to  Scinde  was  necessary  if  they 
were  set  at  liberty;  but  they  might  be 
restrained,  like  the  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
who,  though  released,  were  prohibited 
from  returning  to  Mysore.  In  his  opinion, 
however,  if  the  people  of  Scinde  were  aa 
happy  and  contented  as  they  were  de- 
scribed, the  Ameers  might  even  be  ad* 
mitted  to  Scinde  without  cauaing  real 
danger.  He  roust  protest,  in  coawMNi 
with  his  noble  Friend,  against  the  doctrine 
of  civilization  being  compelled  to  be  un- 
just to  barbarous  states,  propounded  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet. 

Lord  Aihley :  At  that  very  late  boor  of 
the  night,  he  would  not  avail  himself  of 
bis  privilege  of  reply,  even  if  anything  bad 
been  stateo  which  affected  hia  argunienta. 
But  he  had  not  heard  one  single  thing 
against  his  motion  which  ought  lo  cause 
him  to  detain  the  House*  There  waaonlj 
one  thing  which  needed  a  word  of  com- 
ment If  the  House  were  not  lo  interfere, 
and  if  it  were  scrupuloualy  to  refoee  lo 
redress  anj  evils,  what  bocame  of  tbe 
responsibility  of  tbe  Governor-general  f 
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What  became  of  the  great  controlling 
power  of  the  House  to  superintend  the 
whole  of  the  officers  of  the  Government? 
The  whole  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, the  Member  for  Bath,  turned  upon 
reasons  of  State.  They  urged  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Govemor-general  with  re- 
speet  to  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  was  founded 
upon  ressons  ef  State.  If,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  and  for  the  sake  of  argument 
only,  he  admitted  that  reasons  of  Stale 
were  sufficiently  cogent  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governor-general,  were  we  to 
visit  with  punishment  these  miserable 
Ameers,  whom  we  felt  we  must  maintain 
in  their  possessions,  though  they  had  been 
eogaged  to  some  intrigues;  and,  then, 
because  we  had  reasons  of  State,  were  we 
to  allow  them  no  longer  to  rule,  and  tear 
them  from  their  thrones  7  He  had  heard 
one  statement  from  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  Bath,  which  he  never 
should  have  expected  to  fall  from  any  hon. 
Memt>er,  and  certainly  not  from  a  legal 
Member  of  that  House,  that  the  non-pro- 
duction of  the  documents  which  might 
have  proved  the  vindication  of  the  Ameers 
was  only  a  feather.  Why,  it  was  the  last 
leather  which  broke  the  elephant's  back. 
He  assured  the  gallant  Commodore  (Sir 
Charles  Napier)  that  he  did  not  quote  the 
letter  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  any  invidi- 
ous spirit ;  he  had  so  stated  at  the  time, 
nor  did  he  do  it  to  complain  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  but  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  refer  to  it,  as  the  advocate  of  the 
Ameers,  to  show  how  they  were  treated. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  the  state  of  the  Ameers  was  entitled 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
He  was  sure  that  the  Government  must 
sympathise  with  them^  but  these  promises 
of  sympathy  would  not  be  a  sufficient  al- 
leviation of  their  condition.  They  were 
entitled  to  more:  they  were  entitled  to 
their  liberty.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  if 
that  were  restored  to  them,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  return  to  Scinde ; 
but  even  if  that  should  be  the  consequence, 
be  couM  quote  from  Sir  C.  Napier  him- 
self, that  nothing  was  so  hated  in  Scinde 
aa  the  Ameers.  They  were  loathed  by  the 
Mahomedan  people,  and  even  the  Beloo- 
cheea  had  discarded  them.  All  he  had 
heard  from  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  not 
hj  any  means  sufficient,  according  to  his 
tMws;  and  however  great  might  be  his 
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regret  at  the  inconvenience  to  which  he 
would  put  the  House,  and  at  opposing  old 
political  friends,  still  he  must,  by  his  vote, 
express  his  opinion  of  an  act  which  re- 
flected no  credit  on  the  nation  to  which 
we  belonged,  or  to  the  religion  we  pro- 
fessed. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  68  ;  Noes 
202  I—Majority  134. 


Liit  of  the  Ayes. 


Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bo  wring.  Or. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hou.  W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Cowper,  boo.  W.  F. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Divett,  £. 
Duncan,  G. 
DuDcombe,  T. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundat,  D. 
Eatlhope,  Sir  J. 
Ebringtoo,  Visct. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Gardner,  J.  D« 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gore,  bon.  R. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grey,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hill,  Urd  M. 
Hindley,  C. 
Honond,R. 
Uorsman,  £. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howick,  Visct. 


Hume,  J. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
M<Geachy,  F.  A. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marslaod,  U. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F, 
Morris,  D. 
MunU,  G.  F. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
(VBrieo,A.  S. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Pattisoo,  J. 
Pecbell,  Capt. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Pryie,  P. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Smitb,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Stanley,  bon.  W.  O. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stock,  Seij. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufnell,  U. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wood,  C. 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS. 

Ashley,  Lord 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Aldan,  W. 
Alford,  Visct. 
AUix,J.  P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Arbulhnott,  hon.  U. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagnt,  hon.  W. 
Bailie,  Col. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Baskerville,  T,  B,  M. 
Beckett,  W. 


Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Major 
Berkeley,  boo.  C. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  U.  G. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bradsbaw,  J. 
Broad  ley,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Brueo,  Col. 
Buckley,  £. 
Burroughs,  H.  N. 
Cardwei),  £. 
Charteris,  bon«  F« 
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Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Cbolmondeley,  hn.  II. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clire,  hon.  R.  H. 
Colborne,  hn.W.N.R, 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Comptoo,  H.  C. 
Connolly,  Col. 
Copeland,  Aid; 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps,  W.  H. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Denison,  £.  B. ' 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Elibt,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W, 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J,  Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 

Goulburn,  rt,  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.H. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Hannilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanraer,  8ir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,rt.hn.SirII. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon,  S. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hn.Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hn.W.A'Ct. 
Hope,  hon.C. 
Jtfope,  G.  W. 


Hussey,  T. 
Hutt,W. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knighdey,  Sir  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
M'Neill,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Marton,  G. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  P.W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnesy  R.  M. 
Morgan,  O. 
Murray,  A. 
Neville,  R. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Northland,  Visct. 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J, 
Philips,  M. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Pollinglon,  Visct. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W,  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Prolheroe,  E. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R.. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Round,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sacdooi  ViscU 


Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Shaw,  n.  hon.  F. 
Shirley,  E.  J, 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  E. 
Stewart,  J. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  F. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F,  J. 
Tomline,  G. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Tre?or,  hon.  G.R. 


Trotter,  J. 
Tumor,  C. 
TyreU,SirJ.T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J .  B. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wodehousei  £. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  Jas.  S. 
Wortley,hon.  Jn.  S. 
WrighUon,  W.  B. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 
Yorke,  hon.  E,  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Freemantlt,  Sir  X* 
Baring,  H. 


Mb.  BoNfiAM — Th£  Storekeeper  of 
THE  Ordnance.]  Mr.  Divett  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  for  an  Address 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty 
to  dismiss  F.  Robert  Bonham,  Esq., 
from  the  office  of  Storekeeper  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ordnance.  He  always  addressed 
the  House  with  considerable  reluctance, 
and  more  especially  when  the  matter  in 
some  measure  concerned  himself;  but  he 
felt  that  he  bad  a  public  duty  to  perform 
on  this  occasion.  He  considered  then, 
that  he  had  very  great  reason  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bonham,  with 
reference  to  certain  proceedings  in  the 
city  of  London  election ;  but  he  should 
not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Bon- 
ham's  conduct  merely  on  that  account,  did 
not  that  hon.  Gentleman  fill  a  public  po- 
sition. It  was  well  known,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  the  confidential  election 
agentof  the  Conservative  party.  [Laughter'] 
Gentlemen  might  laugh,  but  the  fact  was 
notorious  in  all  political  circles,  and  which 
ought  to  be  made  notorious  to  the  country, 
because,  in  his  capacity  as  the  great  Con- 
servative election  agent,  he  often  did 
things  for  which  those  who  employed  him 
ought  to  be  made  responsible.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  the  election  agent  of 
the  party  before  they  last  came  into 
power,  and  his  services  had  been  so  efli- 
cient,  that  the  Premier,  on  his  accession 
to  office,  offered  him,  as  a  reward  for 
them,  the  important  and  ornamental  office 
of  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  hon.  Gentleman,  not  think- 
ing this  office  suited  for  his  peculiar  ta- 
lentSf  declined  it,  and  then,  he  had  receif  ed 
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Ibe  Sloitkeepership  of  Her  Majesty's 
OrdnftDce,  which  tuiCed  him  better.  What 
were  the  datiet  which  had  been  performed 
by  the  hon.  GentlemaQ  aa  electioa  agent  ? 
When  an  election  waa  aboat  to  take 
place,  and  a  gentleman  came  to  town 
aboat  the  matter,  he  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Bonham.  When  gentlemen  came  from 
the  country  on  the  sabject  of  Motions, 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  Mr.  Bonham : 
he  was  the  golden  image  to  which  they 
paid  their  devotions.  At  Bridport,  where 
such  proceedings  had  been  disclosed  aa 
digiisted  the  House  only  a  short  time  ago, 
Mr.  Bonham  was  the  indi? idoal  sent  down 
to  treat  with  the  parties.  Matters  of  a 
coo6deatial  character,  which  were  not 
thought  to  fall  within  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  devolved  natu- 
rally into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bonham.  At 
the  last  London  election,  Mr.  Bonham 
had,  perhaps,  rendered  more  important 
services  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
Committees  were  formed,  at  which  varioua 
Members  of  the  Government,  particularly 
the  Attorney-general,  took  an  active  part. 
He  should  not  have  introduced  the  name 
of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if,  on  a 
former  night  he  had  not  held  out  a  sort  of 
threat  to  him  when  he,  the  hon  Gentle- 
man said,  that  such  a  notice  as  he  had 
Cit  on  the  books,  was  almoat  indecent, 
e  did  not  at  all  understand  such  expres- 
sions from  the  first  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  since  it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  take  cognizance  of  such  conduct. 
It  waa  essential  that  the  Houae  should 
look  with  great  jealousy  at  proceedinga  of 
the  kind,  and  if  any  thing  were  disclosed 
inconsistent  with  honour  and  propriety, 
to  investigate  it  strictly.  The  great  activity 
of  Mr.  ^nham  during  the  last  London 
election  bad  been  remarkable:  he  had 
vibrated  between  the  Carlton  Club  and 
the  Treuury,  the  Treasury  and  the  City, 
and  the  City  and  Spring-gardens.  On 
the  Monday  previous  to  the  election.  Sir 
Gregory  Lewin,  the  Recorder  of  Doncas- 
ter  expressed  his  extreme  reluctance  to 
remain  in  town  to  vote ;  and  after  some 
consideration,  he  had  agreed  to  pair  with 
Sir  Gregory,  so  that  neither  should  go  to 
the  poll.  Sir  G.  Lewin  had  informed  him 
on  Wcdnesdsy,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Bon- 
ham, to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
Ihet,  had  written  to  say  that  hb  pair  was 
perfectiv  satisfiutory.  On  Thnrsday  he 
Titaraed  to  his  boose,  and  produced  a 
Ml»  fioa  Mr.  Booham,  as  nearly  as  ho 


(Mr.  Divett)  could  recollect,  in  these 
terms : — "  You  must  come  to  town  to  vote. 
After  the  most  patient  search,  Divett*s 
name  cannot  be  found  in  the  register." 
He  could  not  vouch  for  the  exact  words, 
as  he  had  not  the  original,  but  the  note 
concluded  by  a  request,  that  Sir  G.  Lewin 
would  write  to  him  to  inform  him  of  the 
fact.  On  reading  the  note,  he  had  ob- 
served to  Sir  G.  I^win,  that  was  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  that  the  fact  was  not  as 
Mr.  Bonham  represented  it,  for  he  had 
seen  his  name  in  the  register  himself. 
However,  to  leave  Sir  G.  I^win  perfectly 
unshackled,  he  agreed,  unless  Sir  G. 
Lewin  heard  something  to  the  contrary, 
that  they  should  both  go  to  the  poll.  No« 
thing  more  having  been  heard  from  Mr. 
Bonham,  they  determined  to  go  to  the 
poll  next  morning  early.  They  were  not 
detained  at  the  booth  two  minutes,  and 
they  proceeded  to  Devonshire  the  same 
evening.  He  should  not  have  made  any 
complaint  against  Mr.  Bonham,  but  should 
have  assumed  that  he  had  proceeded  on  a 
mistake,  if  he  had  heard  anything  more 
from  him  on  the  subject ;  but  from  that 
time  to  this,  he  had  not  heard  a  single 
syllable.  It  seemed  possible  that  Mr. 
Bonham  should  have  been  called  upon  by 
some  of  his  own  friends  to  explain  the 
matter :  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Bonham 
had  given  no  explanation  ;  but  from  Sir 
Gregory  Lewin  he  had  the  next  day 
received  a  letter  to  the  following  effect  :•— 

*'  My  dear  Divett — AUhouKh  vou  have  had 
your  revenge  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Baring,  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  send  the  followiog 
to  Bonham  for  you  :— > 

^  Divett  is  foil  of  indignation;  be  consi- 
ders that  he  has  been  insulted  by  the  Conser- 
vative party,  and  has  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  write  even  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
know  if  such  a  mode  of  carrying  on  elections 
is  sanctioned  by  him.  His  name  was  as  plaioly 
on  the  registry  as  mine,  and  it  needed  no 
search  to  discover  it ;  he  voted  for  his  friend, 
Mr.  Pattison,  and  returned  by  the  same  train 
with  me.  I  am  very  much  discomposed  by  the 
affair,  and  not  the  less  because  you  are  mixed 
op  with  it.  The  party  who  made  you  the 
medium  of  a  statement  which  was  not  true,  in 
fact,  ought  to  give  you  an  explanation  of  their 
conduct ;  at  present  it  looks  wilful,  and  if  so, 
disgraceful ;  if  it  arose  from  negligence,  it  is 
discreditable. 

*«  Your's  truly, 
*•  Gregory  Lewin.** 

In  mere  fairness  when  Mr.  Bonham 
found  out  his  error  he  ought  at'once  to  have 
said  so.    Mr,  Boobami  oo  the  tpie  dixit 
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of  Bomebody  had  assumed  that  he  (Mr. 
Divett)  had  been  so  bate  as  to  assert  that 
bis  Dame  was  upon  the  register,  when  in 
fact,  it  was  not  to  be  found  there.  This 
he  considered  a  very  gross  insult.  He 
had  heard  it  said  within  a  very  short  time, 
that  Mr.  Bonham  had  stated  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  he  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  mistake — that  the  statement  had 
been  made  to  him,  and  that  he  believed  it ; 
he  could  only  observe  upon  that,  that  if 
he  had  not  had  an  honourable  man  to 
deal  with*  Sir  Gregory  Lewin,  on  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Bonham's  assurance, 
might  have  felt  justified,  without  notice, 
in  coming  to  town  from  the  country  and 
voting  at  the  election,  in  spite  of  the 
agreement  to  pair.  It  was  a  most  curious 
fact,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  asserted 
that  his  (Mr.  Divett's)  name  was  not  on 
the  register  he  was  in  possession  of  several 
letters  from  one  of  Mr.  Baring's  committee 
canvassing  him  for  his  vote.  It  was  the 
nicety  of  feeling  on  matters  of  this  kind 
that  gave  our  nation  such  advantages  over 
other  countries.  He  hoped  that  this  scru- 
pulousuess  on  matters  of  honour  would 
still  be  maintained,  and  he  was  sure  that 
no  man  felt  the  value  of  it  more  than  the 
Prime  Minister.  That  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  always  ready  in  proper  cases  to 
stand  forward  in  defence  of  his  lubordi- 
nates;  but  no  man  was  more  anxious 
that  there  should  be  no  failure  among  his 
friends  in  the  smallest  minuiict  of  honour- 
able deportment.  It  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  preserve  a  high  tone  of  feeling: 
It  enabled  Great  Britain  to  take  a  loftier 
position  than  other  nations,  and  he  might 
refer  particularly  to  the  democratic  coun- 
try of  America,  where  practices  prevailed, 
in  relation  to  elections,  which  made  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  swindling. 
He  hoped  that  Mr.  Bonham  would  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  exculpating 
himself  from  the  charge.  That  gentleman 
had  certainly  taken  a  course  which  no 
man  in  the  situation  of  the  confidential 
agent  to  a  party  ought  to  have  pursued. 
Without  troubling  the  House  further,  and 
thanking  it  for  its  indulgence,  be  should  ' 
conclude  with  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con. 
eluded  by  moving  a  resolution  that  the 
conduct  of  J.  R.  Bonham,  Esq,  while 
holding  a  highly  important  office,  was  in* 
^Dsisteot  with  the  daty  of  a  MnanI  of 


the  Crown,  and  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
dismiss  him  from  his  office*  The  motion 
found  no  seconder. 

Sir  R.  Peel  rose,  not  to  second  the  mo- 
tion, but  to  move  that  the  House  should 
adjourn.  Although  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
single  Member  to  second  his  motion,  yet 
as  that  motion  implied  a  reflection  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  was  proud  to  call  his  personal 
friend — and  he  did  not  believe  that  a  man 
of  higher  integrity,  or  a  purer  sense  of 
honour,  existed  than  Mr.  Bonham— -al- 
though, he  said,  the  hon*  Gentleman  bad 
not  found  a  seconder,  yet,  as  be  had  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  bis  imputatiout  at* 
though  he  could  not  carry  his  motion,  be 
felt  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in 
vindication  of  the  conduct  of  his  friend. 
He  was  ashamed  to  trouble  the  House  on 
this  subject,  for  it  would  be  observed  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  acted  from 
a  sense  of  public  virtue,  or  from  a  proper 
resentment  of  the  interference  of  Mr.  Bon- 
ham at  elecl ions— nor  was  the  notice 
which  he  had  given  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Session  prompted  by  his  desire  to  protect 
the  purity  of  electoral  privileges,  for  it 
was  avowed  by  him  to-night,  that  if  Mr. 
Bonham  had  written  him  a  letter  of  apo- 
logy, the  House  would  never  have  heard 
a  word  of  this  motion.  He  woold  give  to 
the  House  Sir  Gregory  Lewin's  account 
of  the  transaction.  That  gentleman  stated 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  City  of  Lon« 
don  election,  it  was,  after  some  conver- 
sation, agreed  between  him  and  Mr.  Divett» 
that  they  should  pair  together ;  and  he 
(Sir  G.  Lewin),  wrote  to  Mr.  Bonham, 
who  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  pair  was 
perfectly  satisfactory — that  subsequently, 
however,  a  communication  to  that  eflfect 
being  made  to  the  central  committee,  an 
investigation  was  made  by  them,  and  Mr. 
Divett's  name  did  not  appear  on  the  list 
of  electors.  That  on  this  being  made 
known  to  Mr.  Divett  he  appeared  annoyed, 
and  set  it  down  as  a  trick,  declaring  that 
his  name  was  on  the  list,  and  that  the 
result  was  that  both  gentlemen  came  to 
town  and  voted.  Mr.  Bonham  never 
charged  Mr.  Divett  with  having  preferred 
an  unfounded  claim  to  vote.  He  had 
merely  transmitted  the  intelligence  oooh 
municated  to  him  by  the  central  committee* 
The  chairman  of  that  committee  was  Mr. 
Russell  Ellice,  whose  high  cbaiaeter  would 
be  appreciated  by  ercty  gentleasaB  who  vao 
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I  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Cottocily  encillary  to  proceedings  \n 
the  Hoaie  of  Lords.  He  should  submit  it, 
ia  the  first  insteoce*  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsackt  to  bis 
noble  and  learned  Friend  near  him,  to 
Dr.  Lushiogton»  and  to  one  or  two  other 
penons,  in  order  to  put  it  into  the  best 
shape  before  submitting  it  to  their  Lord- 
ships. 

Law  Of  Libel.]  Lord  Campbell  laid 
on  the  Table  a  bill  which  was  of  consider- 
able iaportaDoe»  but  be  would  content 
himself  on  that  occasion  with  very  shortly 
explaining  its  objects  and  provisions,  and 
humbly  hoped  this  would  enable  their 
Lordships  to  come  to  a  favourable  conclu- 
aion  with  respect  to  iu  utility.  The  bill 
was  to  effect  this:  when  a  prosecution 
eboold  lake  place  by  the  Attorney-general, 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  for  a  libel,  or  for 
the  nee  of  seditious  words,  and  the  libel 
or  words  stated  facts  which  might  or 
might  not  be  true,  to  allow  the  defendant 
to  give  in  evidence  the  truth  of  the  stste- 
menta,  on  a  notice  being  served  on  the 
proeecntor.  Their  Lordships  would  well 
reoolleoti  that  the  subject  of  the  Law  of 
libel  was  brought  before  them  last  Session, 
ao  far  as  regarded  libels  on  individuals,  or 
private  defamation ;  there  was,  however, 
a  great  difference  between  private  wrongs 
and  p«blic  libels,  or  the  use  of  seditions 
words.  It  was  thought  more  expedient 
to  abetain  laat  Session  from  touchbg 
public  prosecutions,  that  they  might  not 
hazard  the  great  good  which  they  then 
had  ia  contemplation.  Their  Lordships 
dkl  agree  tea  bill,  which  had,  in  his  opin- 
ion,  greatly  improved  the  law.  Some  of 
the  provisions  assented  to  by  their  Lord 
ahipa  had  not  met  with  the  agreement  of 
the  other  Hoiue  of  Parliament.  He  could 
sot  coincide  in  the  view  there  taken ;  and 
though  be  did  not  now  propose  to  make 
any  alteration  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  on  which  the  two  Houses  differed, 
the  lima  might  come  when  they  would 
agree  that  their  Lordahips  had  rightly  de- 
lansined.  He  thought  that  the  time  would 
coBM  when,  in  a  public  place,  a  man  could 
not  be  denounced  as  a  liar,  a  scoundrel, 
and  a  coward,  without  having  any  remedy, 
civil  or  crimiaal,  or  that  a  female  repute* 
tion  eonld  be  tarnished  by  the  most  op- 
probfiows  appellatione  fwithout  any  redrcas 
being  aftrded.  At  present  he  would  be 
;  10  kavtthe  laW|  «nder  its  prseent 


objections  in  that  respect,  as  it  stood.  The 
present  bill  which  he  submitted  to  their 
Lordships  was  of  the  nature  he  had  de- 
scribed, and  related  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  when  there  was  a  prosecution  for 
public  libel,  or  for  seditious  words,  when 
facts  were  stated  which  might  or  might 
not  be  true.  As  the  law  now  stood,  the 
truth  of  a  libel  could  not  be  inquired  into. 
Suppoee  that  a  libel  asserted  that  the  Go. 
vernment  of  the  country  had  sent  out 
troops  on  an  expedition  in  an  unseaworlhy 
ship,  whereby  they  were  in  great  danger 
of  going  down.  That  might  or  might 
not  be  a  libel,  either  true  or  false ;  but 
surelj  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  parly 
accused  might  materially  depend  upon 
whether  the  statement  made  in  the  hbel 
was  true  or  false.  There  had  been  libels 
with  respect  to  military  flogging:  it  might 
be  ssid,  that  great  cruelty  had  been  per- 
petrated by  the  sentence  of  courts-martial. 
The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  in  this 
case  must  depend  upon  whether  the  stale* 
ment  was  a  pure  fiction,  or  was  founded 
in  fact.  Now,  he  proposed  by  this  bill, 
that  on  notice  being  given,  the  defendant 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  should  be  permitted 
to  give  evidence  of  the  facts  which  he 
asserted:  and,  of  course,  that  evidence 
should  also  be  allowed  to  be  given  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  to  show  t£it  his  state- 
ment was  false.  It  would  then  be  for  the 
jury,  Isking  the  whole  matter  into  consi- 
deration,  to  return  their  verdict,  and  say 
whether  the  defendant  was  or  was  not 
guilty.  He  would  not  necessarily  be  ac* 
quitted,  although  it  should  torn  out  that 
what  he  had  staled  was  true,  nor  would 
he  necessarily  be  convicted  although  it 
should  turn  out  that  it  was  fidse.  He 
might  have  fallen  into  an  error  without 
any  malicious  or  seditious  motives ;  still 
the  jury  should  be  informed  whether  he 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  confer  a  bene- 
fit on  the  country.  In  this  case  he  did 
not  propose  to  follow  the  plan  which  the 
Legislature  bad  adopted  with  regard  to 
indictments  for  a  private  libel,  becauae 
there  waa  to  be  a  justifioalioo  put  upon 
the  record,  and  an  issue  expressly  raised 
upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  state* 
ments;  because,  with  regard  to  a  public 
libel,  it  waa  impossible  lo  lake  a  dislinot 
issue  upon  the  truth  or  felsehood.  They 
could  not  separate  the  fads  from  the  con*' 
menta,  or  from  the  opiniooa  or  exhorta^ 
tions.  They  must  allow  the  whole  of  the 
circunslaaoea  of  the  case  to  be  laid  be* 
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Judicial  Committss  or  tus  Pritt 
CooNCiL.]  Lord  Brougham  said,  an  ac- 
ooant  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  all 
Appeals  and  Cases  before  the  Prift 
Council  which  hate  not  yet  been  heard* 
and  which  were  ready  for  hearin^^  on  or  be* 
fere  the  1st  day  of  Febraary,  1844,  which 
return,  although  of  a  negative  character, 
was  very  satisfactory,  being  ^*  nil.** 

The  Lord  Chancellor  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  his  opinion  to  be  un- 
changed, that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
permanent  head  of  this  court. 

Lord  Brougham  had  no  objection  to 
iuch  a  plan,  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
posed ;  the  establishment  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had  been 
unquestionably  productive  of  great  benefit ; 
but  he  had  formerly  expressed  his  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  he  still  retained,  that  it 
was  susceptible  of  improvement,  and,  if 
supported,  he  would  endeavour  to  remedy 
its  imperfections.  He  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose, embodying  such  alterations  as 
seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary,  for  expe- 
rience had  shown  him  that  the  existing 
law  did  not  go  far  enough. 

Lord  CampbeU  was  of  opinion  that  the 
system,  as  it  stood  at  present,  worked  ex- 
trsmely  well.  With  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  system  had  originated,  and 
the  public  were  much  indebted  to  him  for 
what  he  had  done.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  might  be  said  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Judicial  Committee :  but  still,  so  ex- 
cellent wM  its  arrangement,  that  they 
contrived  to  get  on  very  well  in  his  abh. 
sence,  although  they  missed  those  witty 
remarks  with  which  nis  noble  and  learned 
Friend  enlivened  every  subject.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  pleased  with  the 
return  "  nU,**  but  how  did  it  happen  that 
such  a  return  could  be  truly  made?  The 
reason  was,  because,  while  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  at  his  chateau  in 
FVaoce,  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
climate,  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  aitting  day  by  day  amid  the 
fogs  of  Downing^reet,  busily  employed 
in  getting  rid  of  the  arrears.  He  was  not 
fiivoiirable  to  the  creation  of  any  new  ju. 
dicial  office.  The  Committee  had  been 
recently  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
the  legal  talents  of  Mr.  Pembertoo  Leigh, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
and  he  conceived  they  were  perfectly  ca. 
pable  of  truasaetiog  ill  the  necessary 
bttsineifc 
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Lord  Brougham  thought  the  ohjeetioA 
premature,  because  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  did  not  know  his  plan.  It  would 
be  more  effectual  than  his  former  bilL  As 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  alluded 
to  him,  he  hoped  be  might  reciprocate  the 
compliment,  which  he  did  fully  and  sin* 
cerely,  though  he  could  not  say,  that  bis 
noble  and  learned  Friend  shed  any  Uveli- 
ness  on  any  matters  before  the  Council, 
which  he  knew  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  perfectly  dry— they  were  so  remark* 
ably  dry  that  he  defied  all  the  liveliness 
of  all  the  Members  to  give  them  anything 
they  had  not  in  their  own  nature.  He 
would  state  what  he  felt  himself,  thai  ha 
had  very  great  scruples  of  conscieoce 
and  much  delicacy  in  calling  upoQ 
his  noble  and  learned  Friends,  who  bad 
other  duties  to  perform,  to  come  and  give 
their  hours  and  labour  in  that  Court,  and 
to  render  perfectly  gratuitous  services  to 
the  public.  It  was  a  thing  which  he  ab* 
horred  to  find  the  discharge  of  judicial 
functions  merely  voluntary.  They  had  now 
it  was  true,  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pens* 
berton  Leigh.  Nevertheless,  though  that 
gentleman  was  a  very  great  and  boieficial 
accession  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  it 
most  not  be  forgotten,  thst  they  had  re- 
cently been  deprived  altogether  of  the 
services  of  the  Common  Law  Judges  who 
had  sufficient  business  elsewhere*  owing  to 
the  winter  circuits,  and  the  great  inciease 
of  business  tti  bancOf  consequent  on  the 
bill  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  Loid 
Denman,  and  the  new  rules.  He  alluded 
to  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  Mr.  Baron  Parke* 
and  Mr.  Boeanquet,  who,  however,  was 
no  longer  a  judge.  The  only  two  they 
could  relv  upon  were  Dr.  Lushinglon  and 
Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh.  With  fespecl,  how* 
ever,  to  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh,  the  same 
objection  existed  that  he  had  already 
stated.  Here  was  a  gentlemao  sitting 
week  after  week  and  assbtiog  in  the  de» 
ciimn  of  most  important  causes,  withovt 
either  salary  or  pension.  He  thought 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  It  was 
a  defect  that  could  easily  be  rectified,  and 
it  was  indifierent  to  him  in  what  wny  it 
was  done.  Certainly,  a  remedy  migbi  be 
adopted,  at  a  very  modemte  expense  lo 
the  public  and  with  a  great  diminntioa  of 
labour  to  those  who  were  now  obliged  to 
act.  Such  being  hb  opinion,  he  should  lay 
hb  plan  before  the  House  in  the  ferm  of  a 
bill,  founded  on  theaeasun  of  1834,  fee 
better  i^gakUiDf  ood  t^ediliqg  the  km^ 
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objeclionain  that  respect,  ae  itatood.  The 
present  bill  which  he  sabiniUed  to  their 
Lordships  was  of  the  nature  he  had  de- 
scribed*  and  related  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  when  there  was  a  prosecution  for 
public  libel,  or  for  aeditioua  worda,  when 
facta  were  atated  which  might  or  might 
not  be  true.  Aa  the  law  now  atood,  the 
truth  of  a  libel  could  not  be  inquired  into. 
Suppose  that  a  libel  aaaerted  that  the  Oo« 
Ternment  of  the  country  had  aent  out 
troops  on  an  expedition  in  an  unseaworthy 
ship,  whereby  they  were  in  great  danger 
of  going  down.  That  might  or  might 
not  be  a  libel,  either  true  or  false ;  but 
surely  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
accused  might  materially  depend  upon 
whether  the  statement  made  in  the  libel 
was  true  or  falae.  There  had  been  libela 
with  reapect  to  military  flogging ;  it  might 
be  aaid,  that  great  cruelty  bad  been  per- 
petrated by  the  aentence  of  courta-martiaL 
The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  in  this 
caae  must  depend  upon  whether  the  atate« 
ment  waa  a  pure  fiction,  or  waa  founded 
in  fact.  Now,  he  propoaed  by  thia  bilU 
that  on  notice  being  git  en,  the  defendant 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  ahould  be  permitted 
to  gi?e  evidence  of  the  facta  which  he 
asserted;  and,  of  course,  that  evidence 
should  also  be  allowed  to  be  given  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  to  show  that  his  state* 
ment  waa  falae.  It  would  then  be  for  the 
jury,  taking  the  whole  matter  into  conai« 
deration,  to  return  their  verdict,  and  any 
whether  the  defendant  waa  or  waa  not 
guilty.  He  would  not  necessarily  be  ac« 
quitted,  although  it  ahould  turn  out  that 
what  ho  had  atated  waa  true,  nor  would 
he  neceaaarily  be  convicted  although  it 
ahould  turn  out  that  it  waa  falae.  He 
might  have  fallen  into  an  error  without 
any  malicious  or  seditious  motives ;  still 
the  jury  should  be  informed  whether  he 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  confer  a  bene- 
fit on  the  country.  In  thia  case  he  did 
not  propose  to  follow  ibe  plan  which  the 
Legislature  had  adopted  with  regard  to 
indictments  for  a  private  libel>  beeauae 
there  waa  to  be  a  juatlfioatioo  pot  upon 
the  record,  and  an  inne  ezpreaaly  raiaed 
upon  the  truth  or  falaehood  of  the  atate« 
menta;  beeauae,  with  regard  to  a  public 
libel,  it  waa  impoaaible  to  take  a  diatinct 
issue  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood*  They 
could  not  separate  the  facta  from  theeooH 
menta,  or  from  the  opinions  or  exhorti^ 
tiona.  They  mnat  allow  the  whole  of  the 
circomatancei  of  the  caae  to  be  laid  bc^ 


I  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  ancillary  to  proceedinga  in 
the  ilooae  of  Lorda.  He  should  submit  it, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  >Voolaack,  to  hia 
noble  and  learned  Friend  near  him,  to 
Dr.  Luahiogton,  and  to  one  or  two  other 
peraona,  in  order  to  put  it  into  the  beat 
ahape  before  aubmittiog  it  to  their  Lord- 
ahipe. 

Law  or  Libsl.]  Lord  Campbell  laid 
on  the  Table  a  bill  which  waa  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  he  would  content 
himself  on  that  occasion  with  very  shortly 
explaining  its  objeeta  and  proviaiona,  and 
humbly  hoped  this  would  enable  their 
Lordships  to  come  to  a  favourable  conclu- 
sion with  reapect  to  iu  utility.  The  bill 
waa  to  effect  this:  when  a  prosecution 
should  take  place  by  the  Attorney-general, 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  for  a  libel,  or  for 
the  use  of  aeditioua  worda,  and  the  libel 
or  worda  atated  facta  which  might  or 
might  not  be  true,  to  allow  the  defendant 
to  give  in  evidence  the  truth  of  the  atate- 
nenta,  on  a  notice  being  aerved  on  the 
proeecntor.  Their  Lordahips  would  well 
recolleetl  that  the  aubject  of  the  Law  of 
Libel  waa  brought  before  them  laat  Seaaioo, 
10  far  aa  regarded  libela  on  individoala,  or 
private  defamation ;  there  was,  however, 
a  great  difference  between  private  wrongs 
and  public  libels,  or  the  use  of  seditious 
words.  It  waa  thought  more  expedient 
to  abetaio  last  Seaaioo  from  touching 
public  proeecutiona,  that  they  might  not 
haxard  the  great  good  which  they  then 
had  in  contemplation.  Their  Lordahips 
dkl  agree  to  a  bill,  which  had,  in  his  opin- 
ion,  greatly  improved  the  law.  Some  of 
the  proviaiooa  aaaented  to  by  their  Lord- 
ahipa  had  not  met  with  the  agreement  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He  could 
BOt  coincide  in  the  view  there  taken ;  and 
though  he  did  not  now  propose  to  make 
any  alteration  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
▼iaiooa  on  which  the  two  Houaea  differed, 
the  time  might  come  when  they  would 
agree  that  their  Lordahipa  had  rightly  de- 
termined. He  thought  that  the  time  would 
come  when,  in  a  public  place,  a  man  could 
not  be  denounced  aa  a  liar,  a  aconndrel, 
and  a  coward,  without  having  any  remedy, 
civil  or  criminal,  or  that  a  female  reputa- 
tioo  eoold  be  tamiabed  by  the  moat  op- 
probfioua  appeUatiooa  ^without  any  redreea 
being  aftrded.  At  preaent  he  would  be 
i  to  leara  the  laW|  under  ila  pnaant 
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fore  the  jury,  who  would  say  whether 
there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
any  bad  intention  or  any  tendency  in  the 
libel  to  produce  public  mischief.  He  had 
framed  the  bill  with  as  much  care  as  pos« 
sible,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Starkie,  but  he  would  propose  that  the 
bill,  after  being  read  a  second  time,  should 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee ;  and 
that  it  should  undergo  the  consideration 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  ihe 
Woolsack,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
beside  him  (Lord  Brougham),  the  Judges 
generally,  and  such  Members  of  the 
House  as  it  might  be  desirable  to  consult 
on  the  subject,  when  he  hoped  it  would 
be  presented  in  such  a  shape  as  to  meet 
with  general  agreement. 

Lord  Brougham  entirely  approved  of 
Ihe  course  proposed  to  be  taken  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  No  doubt  the 
Committee  of  last  year  would  have  taken 
this  step  also,  but  preferred  completing 
one  step  at  a  time :  they  had,  however, 
examined  the  evidence  on  this  part  as  well 
as  the  others.  He  agreed  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  read  this  bill  a  second  time,  and 
then  refer|it  to  a  Committee.  Of  course, 
he  fully  approved  of  it,  for  he  had  intra* 
duced  a  similar  bill  twice  into  the  other 
House,  and  once  into  that. 

The  Lord  CAance//or  observed,  that  this 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  Committee 
last  year,  and  it  would  be  better  to  refer 
this  bill  to  the  same  Committee,  who  had 
considered  this  point  much,  though  they 
bad  not  made  it  a  part  of  their  Report.  It 
must  not  be  understood  in  what  he  had 
BOW  stated,  that  he  had  expressed  any 
opinion  on  this  bill. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 

House  adjourned. 

UOUS£  OF   COMMONS, 
Saturday,  February  10, 1844. 
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Committee  on  Railways.]  Mr. 
IT.  £.  Oladtieme  inquired  of  the  hoo. 
Oeotleman  oppoeite  (Mr.  Wallace)  whe- 
ther he  iDtenaed  to  persevere  with  his 
motioowith  respect  to  not  placing  apon 
the  Railway  Committee,  Directors  of,  and 
Shareholders  in.  Railways. 

Mr.  WaUau  saidi  the  course  be  in* 


tended  to  pursue  was,  to  move  an  instruc* 
tion  to  the  Committee,  which  instmctioa 
he  should  put  on  the  Notice  Paper  io» 
night,  declaring  the  principle  which  in  bia 
judgment  ought  to  guide  the  Hoose  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Gladstone 9  under  these  circum- 
stances, begged  then  to  move  the  Com- 
mittee be  nominated. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  that  he  had  re* 
ceived  instructions  from  bis  constituents 
to  oppose  the  appointment  of  Directora 
and  Shareholders  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee, for  which  he  knew  they  had  good 
reason. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

Trade  with  China.]  Sir  G.  Stauniom 
had  intended  to  put  a  queatioo  as  to  the 
commercial  relations  of  this  country  with 
China  on  Monday,  bat  understanding  that 
it  would  be  equally  convenient  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colooiea 
to  answer  it  immediately,  he  would  pat  it 
at  once.  He  begged  to  inquire  whether 
British  subjects,  acting  in  contraventioa 
of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  our  recent 
commercial  treaties  with  China,  by  endea* 
voors  to  introduce  into  that  country  the 
prohibited  article  of  Opium,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered to  forfeit,  by  such  acts,  the  aid 
and  protection  of  the  British  Crown  ;  and 
if  so,  whether,  in  addition  to  such  forfei- 
ture  of  British  aid  and  protection,  they 
will  be  liable  to  specific  pains  and  penaltiea 
under  British  laws,  or  to  anv  direct  inter- 
ference and  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities  in  China  f  Also,  whe- 
ther the  article  of  Opium  will  be  allowed  to 
be  landed  and  warehoused  at  Hong  Kong, 
for  the  purpose  of  re-exportatioa  into 
China  ?  He  had  been  induced  to  put  this 
question  at  the  request  of  several  mer- 
chants in  the  city  connected  with  the 
China  Trade.  Much  difficulty  and  mia- 
understanding  would  be  prevented  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
vernment  to  state  what  course  the  British 
authorities  in  China  were  instructed  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  Opium  Trade, 
and  also  the  nature  of  their  commaicial 
regulations  generalW. 

Lord  Stantev  uli,  the  question  pat  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  one  of  great  ios. 
portance,  and  he  shoold  have  no  beaitatioa 
in  giving  him,  if  not  the  deiaib  of  the 
instructions  which  had  been  giveo,  at 
least  the  principle  by  which  Her  Majeety'a 
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Oofernment  intended  to  be  guided.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  would  agree  with  him 
that  the  suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade 
b?  forcible  measures,  considering  the  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
China  to  consume  that  drug,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Chi- 
nese government  to  connive  at  its  intro* 
dactioo,  was  hopeless;  and  he  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  agree  with  him 
also,  that  it  was  an  object  of  considerable 
importance  (o  induce  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, if  possible,  to  consent  to  its  intro- 
duction, and  to  legalise  the  trade,  subject 
to  such  an  amount  of  duty  as  they  might 
feel  inclined  to  propose.  That  was  the 
object  which  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had 
been  labouring  to  accomplish,  but  with 
what  success  he  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  If  it  were  impossible  to  prevent 
the  smuggling  of  Opium  into  China,  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  allow  its  intro- 
duction into  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 
It  was  important  to  secure  a  legal  trade 
in  that  island,  and  as  the  British  Govern- 
SMnt  were  resolved  to  act  with  scrupulous 
good  faith  towards  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment in  all  the  commercial  regulations 
which  had  been  entered  into,  the  most 
atriogent  instractioos  had  been  issued  that 
no  encouragement  whatever,  and  such  dis- 
coaragement  as  they  possibly  could,  should 
be  given  to  any  smuggling  trade  between 
the  island  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  coast  of 
China.  Of  course  they  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  cargoes  of' British  vessels,  or 
act  the  part  of  Chinese  police ;  but  the 
merchants  had  been  warned  that  if  they 
chose  to  violate  the  laws  of  China,  either 
by  the  introduction  of  prohibited  goods 
into  a  legalised  port,  or  the  introduction 
of  any  goods  whatever  into  ports  not  le- 
galised, they  most  not  eipect  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  Government;  but  must 
be  exposed  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by 
tba  laws  of  China.  With  regard  to  the 
iotrodoctioo  of  Opium  into  Hong  Kong, 
the  Government  had  given  discretionary 
powers,  both  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
the  late  governor,  and  Mr.  Davis,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  than  whom 
the  Government  could  hardly  have  found 
a  gentleman  more  competent  for  the  situa- 
tion, both  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  aobject,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 

Krnliarities  of   the   Chinese  character, 
e  instructions  sent  out  to  the  Governor 
of  Hong  Kong  were  in  substance  these.  It 
t  their  desire  that  the  island  of  Hong 


Kong  should  not  be  made  a  great  nest  of 
smugglers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
an  illicit  traffic  with  the  coast  of  China.  It 
was  their  object  that  it  should  become  the 
great  mart  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations 
and  for  the  extension  of  a  legal  commerce 
with  China,  and  measures  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  Opium  were  to  be  such 
as  were  best  calculated  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject, and  to  convince  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties that  we  were  in  earnest  in  isffeciing  it. 
They  did  not  intend  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  Opium  into  Hong  Kong  for  the 
purpose  of  consumption.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  the  imposition  of  a  moderate 
duty  on  importation,  without  a  drawlmck 
on  exportation,  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  its  being  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  exported  again.  He  under- 
stood that  there  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion amongst  the  Chinese  authorities  on 
this  subject,  as  they  thought  that  although 
a  moderate  duty  might  operate  as  a  check, 
yet  it  would  appear  to  give  a  kind  of 
sanction  to  the  trade.  The  Governor  had 
power  to  act  according  to  his  discretion 
on  this  point,  and  might  take  such  means, 
both  for  preventing  smuggling  and  pro- 
moting the  legalised  trade,  as  would  satisfy 
the  Chinese  government  that  this  was 
their  only  object  They  had  given  him 
great  latitude.  He  thought  it  was  proba- 
ble that  the  governor  would  impose  a 
moderate  duty  on  Opium  imported  into 
Hong  Kong,  although  the  Government 
had  left  it  to  him  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  better  that  the  importation  of 
that  drug  should  be  altogether  prohibited 
from  the  island  or  not. 

Sir  G.  Staunton  said,  that  in  much  that 
fell  from  the  noble  Lord  he  concurred, 
and  he  was  gratified  to  hear  it.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  intention  than 
to  express  any  opinion  favourable  to  the 
legalisation  of  the  Opium  Trade.  But  he 
thought  it  no  more  than  due  to  the  noble 
Lord  to  express  his  gratification  at  the 
noble  Lord's  declaration, 

^That  the  most  stringent  instructions  had 
been  given  that  no  encoorafeement  whatever, 
and  such  discouragement  as  they  possihiy 
could,  should  be  given  to  any  smugging  trade 
between  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  and  the 
coast  of  China.  That,  the  merchants  had  been 
warned  that  if  they  chose  to  violate  the 
laws  of  China,  either  by  the  introduction  of 
prohibited  goods  into  a  legalised  port,  or  the 
mtroduction  of  any  goods  whatever  into  ports 
not  legalised,  they  were  not  to  expect  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government,  but  must 
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be  «zpoMd  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the 
laws  of  China*  That  Hong  Kong  should  not 
be  made  a  great  nest  of  smugglers,  for  the 
purpoee  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  traffic  with  the 
coast  of  China,  but  become  the  great  mart  for 
the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  for  the  ex* 
tension  of  a  legal  commerce  with  China.*' 

He  thonght  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Davia  was  one  that  did  honour  to  her 
Majesty's  Government ;  a  more  fit  person 
for  the  office  which  he  had  undertaken 
could  hardly  be  found. 

FisiiERrEs  CoNYENTiov.]  Captain 
Pechell  said,  that  seeing  the  right  hon. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  his 
place,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
asking  him  a  question  relative  to  the 
Fishery  Convention  between  this  country 
and  France.  He  was  aware  that  by  the 
Convention  of  1839,  certain  rules  were 
agreed  upon  which  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  two  countries. 
Considerable  delay  had  taken  place,  owing 
to  the  demands  of  France,  and-  the  great 
concessions  which  had  been  made  to  her. 
The  force  of  law  had  been  given,  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  to  these 
rules  and  regulations;  and  it  was  now 
necessary  to  inquire  what  bad  been  done 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  in  order 
that  our  fishermen  might  know  the  nature 
of  the  laws  and  tribunals  to  which  they 
were  lubjected.  He  wished  to  know, 
therefore,  whether  any  intimation  had 
been  given  to  the  Government  of  this 
country  that  the  government  of  France 
had  submitted  to  her  Legislature  those 
measures  to  which  she  was  bound  by  the 
Treaty. 

Mr.  GladitOHB  said,  that  he  had  had  no 
communication  whatever,  intimating  to 
him  any  steps  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government,  sinoe  the  close  of  last  Session, 
but  ha  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  no 
each  steps  had  been  taken. 

Captain  PecAe// wished  also  to  know 
whether  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
bve-laws  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  been  issued,  and,  if  so,  when 
they  would  be  laid  before  Parliament? 

Mr.  Oladitone  said,  that  certain  direc* 
tions  had  been  given  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  to  carry  out  the  Convention, 
but  it  bad  not  bean  thought  necessary  yet 
to  ittoa  any  bya-laws^  and  it  might  not  be 
deemed  advisable  to  do  so  until  they  bad 
leceived  the  report  of  the  conmisiioner 
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Poob-Law  AMJQfDif  but.]  Sir  /.  Gra» 
ham  :  As  it  seems  to  he  the  dispositiDii  of 
the  House,  that  I  should  now  proceed  to 
bring  forward  the  Poor  Jaw  Ajaendmeot 
Bill,  and  as  I  see  the  hon.  Member  ibr 
Finsbury,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  are  both  in  their  places,  I 
will,  before  I  state  what  are  the  provisioiiB 
of  the  bill  I  am  about  to  introduce,  in  the 
first  instance,  state  certun  provisious  in  a 
former  bill  which  I  do  not  intend  to  Intro- 
duoe  in  the  present  measure.  The  House 
will  remember  that  the  two  hon.  Members 
to  whom  I  refer  more  particularly,  object 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Gilbert  Unions,  and 
they  had  stated,  that  the  abolition  wiUkoot 

rrevious  inquiry  would  be  unjust.  Now. 
entertain  a  strong  opinion,  that  it  is  for 
the  public  good,  that  the  abolition  of  those 
Unions  should  be  effected.  Nevertheless  as 
there  is  this  difference  of  opinion  concern* 
ing  the  propriety  of  abolishing  them,  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  go  into  an  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Gubert 
Unions  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
law  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  and  inasmuch  as  those 
parties  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  different  unions  court  inquiiy,  I,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  am  not  diipoeed 
to  refuse  inquiry,  and  pending  that  inquiiy 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  the  audi* 
tion  of  the  Gilbert  Unions  in  the  present 
bilL  At  some  time  before  Easter,  there^ 
fore,  I  shall  be  prepared  on  the  part  of  the 
GKnremment,  to  move  for  a  Select  Com« 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Gilbert  Unions,  regarding  the  result  of 
that  inquiry  to  be  independent  of  the  pre* 
sent  measure.  Having  thus  stated  what 
the  bill  does  not  contain,  whidi  I  hope  is 
satisfactory  to  the  two  hon.  Members,  I 
will  now  state  certain  material  alterations 
in  the  present  measure  as  oonti»-distin« 
goished  from  the  former  bill  to  whidi  I 
referred.  In  the  first  piaee^  I  will  refer  to 
that  oortion  of  the  existing  Pooiwlftw,  which 
has  long  been  the  sobyeiDt  cf  mudi  com^ 
ment  and  of  warm  and  esoited  feeling 
throughout  Enslaod  and  Wales,  I  mean 
the  operation  of  the  bastardy  daoses  of  the 
original  Poor-law  Amendmeni  Act,  as  in* 
troduced  in^  1834.  I  am  bound  to  state, 
that  recent  inijuiqr  in  Wales  has  proved  to 
me  that  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  operatioa 
of  the  Poor-law  b  that  district  at  least,  and 
as  I  know  also  in  many  parts  of  the  noith 
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of  England,  is  oonneded  with  the  qperation 
of  the  bastardy  clauses  as  ihey  now  stand. 
The  House  will  remember  that  in  1834^ 
as  the  bill  was  originally  passed,  a  much 
more  extensiTe  alteration  was  contemplated 
than  was  acceded  to  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  or  than  was  effected,  when 
the  bill   passed  into  a  law.      The  bill, 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  ab- 
solutely   put  an    end   to  the    power    of 
making    orders     for    relief   in   cases    of 
bastardy  upon  the  putative  father.     The 
principle,  as  enunciated  in  the  report  of  the  j 
commissioners  on  which  the  bill  was  found*  ' 
ed,  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  throw-  | 
ing  the  whole  burthen  on  the  female  would 
operate  as  a  restraint  on  immorality,  be 
conducive  to  chastity,  and  lead  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  illegitimate  chil- 
drai.    The  bill,  as  sent  from  this  House, 
gave  effect  to  that  principle,  and  it,  there- 
nnne,  conferred  no  power  for  making  orders  ' 
for  maintenance  on  the  putative  fathers  of  j 
hasterds.     Much  discussion  took  place  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  full  effect  to  that  prinaple, 
and  the  modi&ation  was  there  suggested, 
that  no  power  should  be  given  to  the  ma- 
gistrates in  spedai  sessions  to  make  orders 
as  thentofore  in  cases  of  bastardy,  but  that 
this  power  should  be  reserved  to  the  xnagia- 
timtea  in  Quarter  Sessions,  with  some  limi- 
tations as  to  evidence,  and  with  still  further 
liniutions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  order. 
Unti]  1834,  the  maapstrates  in  Special  Bes- 
saoDS,  on  the  oath  of  the  mother  only,  and 
without  corroborative  evidence,  were  able 
to  make  these  orders.      The  bill,  as  it 
passed  in  1834,  gave  the  same  power  to  the 
magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions*  but  imposed 
the  necessity,  before  the  order  could  be 
given,  of  having  testimony  corroborative 
of  the  oath  of  the  mother.     The  effect 
of  those  orders,  before  1834,  was  to  give 
a  remedy  against  the  goods  and  the  per-  I 
son  of  the  putative  father ;  but  the  Act  of  j 
1834,  took  awaj  the  mnc^y  ugaimt  the  [ 
pffion,  and  gave  it  agniniit  the  grx^da  onlvi  | 
—so  the   kw   ^tcMid  until  the  year   1839.  | 
I  am  bound  to  my^  tlml  frt^tn  the  tint  en-  •' 
fefeement  of  tbmt  uct,  public  apinion  wii,s 
divided  as  to  tba  policy  atid  fairne^^not 
to  asjr  the  hunuinitr— of  iu  proviftionjL     It 
waanid^  that  it  was  mo^l  unjust  to  impose 
IIm  bufthen  on  titu  weaker  vc««el,  thi;  ft- 
ntH  ^hio  Um  &tiicri  who  was  better  able 
%m  haar  ilt  ^ooU  pcaetledly  be  almost  ex* 
laapled  fwm  it»  %nA  I  am  hound  to  niy, 
ifcil  I  thhsk  mblk  opiatmi  neftr  eotnddid 
m  tlbol  pefmnoa  di  the  Aet.    &Iy  noUc 


Friend,  the  Member  for  Monmouthshire, 
felt  this  so  strongly  that  in  1839,  he  pro- 
posed a  measure  which  essentially  modified 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1834.  He  re« 
stored  to  the  magistrates  in  Special  Sessions 
the  power  of  making  orders ;  and  as  the 
law  now  stands  under  the  Act  of  my  noble 
Friend,  magistrates  at  Special  as  wdl  as  at 
Quarter  Senions  have  the  power,  subject  to 
the  provisbns  relative  to  corroborative  evi- 
dence, of  making  orders  for  maintenance 
against  the  goods  of  the  putative  father, 
but  neither  at  special  nor  Quarter  Sessions, 
can  orders  be  obtained  affecting  his  person. 
Now,  even  this  alteration  in  the  law, 
large  and  important  as  it  was,  and  approach- 
ing so  nearly  to  the  law  as  it  stood  before 
1834,  I  am  bound  to  say,  does  not  satisfy 
public  opinion,  and  there  is  still  a  very 
urgent  cry  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
some  further  alteration  in  the  law  of 
bastardy.  From  the  accounts  which 
have  reached  me  of  the  causes  of  the 
disturbances  in  South  Wales,  I  have  un- 
doubted information  that  the  present  state 
of  the  besUrdy  law  is  deeply  felt  in  that 
district,  and  my  opinion  being  called  to  this 
state  of  the  law,  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  decide  what  further  alteration  it 
would  be  expedient  to  propose.  I  do  not 
think,  after  the  consideration  I  have  be» 
stowed  on  this  subject,  that  any  change 
short  of  reverting  to  the  law  of  bastardy 
as  it  stood  previous  to  1834,  will  satisfy 
public  opinion,  or  conciliate  public  feel- 
ing. Now,  to  the  state  of  the  law  as  it 
then  stood,  I  have  an  insuperable  objection. 
I  have,  therefore,  riven  the  subject  my  best 
consideration,  and  by  the  Bill  which  I  now 
ask  to  introduce  1  propose  to  make  a  great 
and  material  alteration.  I  propose  to  re- 
lieve the  Poor-law  entirely  of  the  whole 
weight  of  its  connection  with  bastardy.  I 
propose  that  the  mother  of  an  illmtimate 
child  shall  be  placed  exactly  in  the  same 
condition  as  a  destitute  widow,  and  that  a 
pomli  officer,  as  such,  shall  have  no  interest 
or  concern  whatever  in  the  question  of  an 
order  of  mdntenance ;  but  following  the 
analogy  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  as  be- 
tween the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  and 
the  putative  fiither,  there  shall  be  a  sum« 
mary  protess  before  two  magistrates,  I 
l>ropcis^  that  the  mother  shall  have  power 
to  make  application  to  the  magistrates 
within  %\%  months  of  the  birth  of  the  child, 
for  same  iTiaiotenance  as  against  the  father ; 
—that  the  maximum  sum  to  be  granted  shall 
be  it.  a  w^k,  and  that  the  order  skdi  be 
Mfidlag  on  the  putative  £aher  unti  the 
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d^  tttaiM  the  ^ge  of  tUrteen  yens.  I 
fdect  thai  age«  becaiue  it  is  die  age  at 
wUch  in  the  Factory  Bill  the  line  of  de- 
narcation  ia  drawn  betveen  children  and 
joong  peiaona,  and  is  I  think  the  period  at 
whii£  the  child  is  first  released  from  the 
emancipation  of  parental  control.  I  pro- 
pbae  also,  that  the  order  against  the  pnta- 
tire  father  shall  be  agned  as  before  the  Act 
of  1834,  and  that  it  diall  be  binding  not 
onlj  against  the  goods  but  against  the 
person  alsou  I  thiiuc  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Hoose  when  I  am  intinductng  the 
Bill  almost  without  notice,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  go  into  the  policy  of  this  diange. 
It  is  a  great  diange  I  admit,  but  on  &e 
^Hmle  1  am  prepared  in  argument  to  defend 
both  the  pdicj  and  humanil  j  of  the  propo. 
sition.  I  rest  mudi  on  the  example  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  on  this  sulnect,  md  I  hope 
and  betiere  the  change  wflf  be  satisfactory 
to  the  iniblic  feeling.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
will  reUere  the  Poor*law  of  an  immense 
weight  of  odium,  and  on  the  whole  be  oon- 
duoire  to  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  dassei. 
I  therefore  sinoerdy  trust  that  it  will  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  [Mr.  Haweg.^ 
Will  yoo,  before  the  order  is  made,  require 
any  conoboratife  evidence  ?3— I  propoae 
that  the  mother,  in  daimin|^  a  remedy, 
•hall  produce  some  corroboratiTe  evidence. 
1  am  much  obliged  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
for  the  inqniry,  because  I  think  that  very 
important.  I  have  now  mentioned  one  im- 
portant alteration,  and  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  state  another.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  recent  experience  in  this  metropolis 
and  in  larvedties  has  proved  that  the  most 
crud  hardships  are  sometimes  inflicted  on 
the  most  destitute  perwns,  while  the  ques- 
tion of  settlement  is  pending.  They  are 
driven  from  one  police  office  to  another, 
from  one  workhouse  to  another;  and  fre- 
quently, even  in  the  most  indement  season, 
many  persons  are  obliged  to  sleep  under  the 
archea  of  bridges  or  porticoes,  or  in  the 
parks,  and  are  thereby  exposed  to  hardships 
and  privations  hardly  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  life.  I  fed  that  for  this  state  of 
things  some  iMsIative  remedy  is  necessary. 
The  House  wul  perhaps  remember  that  on 
a  former  occasion  I  proposed  that  children 
brought  up  in  workhouses  ahould  have  dis- 
trict schools  established  for  them  in  the 
metropdis  and  in  other  large  towns.  I 
now  propose  to  add  to  that  portion  of  the 
Bin  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
disteict  asjrlums  by  a  combination  of  the 
Unions  in  the  metropolis^  and  I  mean, 
that  these  district  a^lums  shdl,  under 


forlkie- 
ccf  tion  of  every  deskitate  penon,  for  ooe 
nijjit,  at  least.  I  propose  that  dead- 
tote  persons  during  sickneai^  diall  be 
mahitained  there  at  the  coannan  cost  of 
the  district,  and  that  evoy  destitute  ]_ 
demmt'ci  going  to  an  a^lnm  for 
ni|^t's  lodging  and  for  food  night  and 
morning  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty  todoso^ 
and  at  liberty  to  depart  in  the  morning, 
subject  only  to  some  tadb  or  lahoor  of  four 
houM'.  [Mr.  i/owes.— That  is  the  pre- 
seut  law.]  But  the  cataUidiment  of  dis- 
trict asylums  is  a  most  important  diange, 
bet^use  at  preaent  th^  may  be  relbaed  ad- 
mission uniew  they  can  prove  their  aettle- 
ment.  I  propoae,  however,  that  no  qoes- 
tioa  of  that  sort  shall  be  a  bar  to  their  re- 
oeption  on  the  first  night,  and  that  a  party 
returning  for  a  seonid  night  shall  also 
beadmi^;  but  incaaeof  aretnmbeyoBd 
the  second  i^t,  that  then  diall  arise  Um 
question  of  settlement.  I  r^ret  that,  in 
consequence  of  not  aniidpatingthat  I  shoaU 
be  allowed  to  bring  in  the  BiD  to-diy,  I 
have  no  memoranda  with  me,  or  I  woolA 
enter  more  liiUy  into  the  details,  and  into 
the  reasons  whidi  have  induced  me  to  pro- 
pose this  alteration  of  the  law.  Befon 
concluding,  I  will  state  that  I  ntain  thai 
portion  of  the  former  Bill*  to  whidi  I  tUnk 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbory  itMirhfls  so 
much  importance  namdy,  an  dteratioo  in 
the  scheme  of  parochid  boards.  I  intaad 
to  retain  the  prindple  of  plurality  of  votii^ 
but  I  propose  to  alter  the  scale  of  propor- 
tion between  those  who  are  the  proprietoca 
and  those  who  are  the  occupiers  of  premises. 
I  also  propose  to  abolish  forced  apprentice 
ship  altogether.  These  are  the  greatest 
dterations  I  contemf^te,  in  addition  to 
the  modifications  in  the  Bill  of  the  year 
before  last.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
House  for  permission  to  inuoduce  the  Bill 
this  evening,  for  I  think  the  sooner  it  is 
known  to  the  public  the  better,  because 
public  attention  will  be  directed  to  it ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  discussion  out  of  doom  will 
enable  us  to  mature  ita  details  with  greater 
advantage.  As  no  other  pobt  of  import- 
ance occurs  to  me,  I  will  now  condude  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  B3I  to  amend 
the  Poor  Law. 

Captain  PecAeU  observed,  that  in  com* 
mon  with  the  rest  of  the  Hoose,  he  felt 
highly  gratified  by  the  statement  which 
had  just  been  made  by  the  right  boo.  Ba- 
ronet.^ He  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  a 
committee  waa  to  be  appointed  to  inooire 
into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
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in  the  Gilbert  Unioni,  and  he  inpposed 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  frankness  and  fairness  which  dis- 
tinguished his  speech,  would  be  prepared 
to  carry  into  full  effect  any  recommenda- 
tion to  which  the  Committee  might  arrive 
on  that  subject*  He  trusted,  also,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  mean  to 
abolish  the  Gilbert  Unions,  if  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  make  a  suggestion  to  that 
effect.  He  was  very  sorry  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  agreed  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Gilbert 
Unions  two  Sessions  ago,  when  he  had 
made  a  motion  to  that  effect.  It  would 
have  removed  many  difficulties  in  which 
the  management  of  the  poor  in  those 
Unions  had  since  been  involved.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as  he 
bad  determined  not  to  interfere  in  his 
present  Bill  with  the  Gilbert  Unions,  would 
tell  him  whether  he  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  poor  in  towns 
possessing  local  acts.  With  respect  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  clause  regarding 
the  plurality  of  voting,  he  must  express 
his  regret  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  abolished  the  plurality  of  voting  alto* 
gether.  He  hoped  that  they  bsd  now 
turned  over  a  new  leaf;  and,  as  the  right 
boo.  Baronet  had  already  announced  many 
concessions  to  public  feeling,  he  trusted, 
that  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  in- 
quired into  the  manner  in  which  relief  had 
been  administered  to  the  poor  in  the  Gil- 
bert Unionv,  he  would  find  that  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  guardians  had  done  their 
duty,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficul- 
ties which  they  bad  had  to  encounter. 
Their  uncertainty  about  their  fate  had 
prevented  many  boards  from  making 
great  improvements,  which  they  would 
bsve  otherwise  commenced  and  carried 
through  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  they  were 
threatened  every  year  with  being  annihi- 
lated. He  hoped  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  would  arise  between  himself  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  during  the  discus- 
sion in  Committee  upon  these  unions. 
And  he  should  heartily  concur  in  every 
attempt  to  make  the  Bill  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

Mr.  r.  Duncombe  felt  satisfied  that  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  and  all  those 
guardians  who  were  rational  and  reason- 
able men,  would  concur  in  the  propriety 
of  the  course  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  now  prepared  to  adopt  with  respect 
to  the  Gilbert  Unions.    As  he  had  him- 
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self  twice  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
system  adopted  in  the  Gilbert  Unions  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  making  any  amend- 
ments on  the  New  Poor  Law,  he  could 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  satis- 
faction that  such  an  inquiry  was  at  length 
to  be  instituted.  All  that  the  guardians 
of  those  Unions  required  was  to  prove  be- 
fore the  House  what  the  nature  of  their 
system  was.  They  thought  that  their  sys- 
tem was  more  satisfactory  to  the  rate- 
payers, and  more  humane  to  the  poor, 
than  the  system  pursued  under  the  New 
Poor  Law.  If  upon  inquiry  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  could  prove  that  his  system  was 
superior  to  theirs,  they  were  ready,  as  they 
had  formerly  stated,  to  abandon  their 
own  system  and  adopt  the  other;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  should  prove  that 
their  system  was  more  satisfactory  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  more  humane  to  the  poor, 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  not  then  for 
an  instant  think  of  interfering  with  their 
present  state,  or  with  the  present  law.  He 
was  quite  certain  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
the  feelings  of  the  country  more  than  the 
sort  of  alteration  and  relaxation  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  now  at  length 
about  to  make  in  the  principle  of  the  New 
Poor  Law.  Make  that  law  accord  with 
public  feeling,  and  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  conciliating  to  it  the  support  of 
the  country.  He  thought  that  the  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  bastardy  clauses 
were  very  valuable  improvements  of  the 
law.  Public  feeling  had  long  demanded 
that  those  clauses  should  be  altered  and 
amended  ;  and  he  had  only  been  sorry  to 
hear  that  it  was  the  turbulent  and  tu- 
multuary, and  he  might  almost  say  insur- 
rectionary, proceedings  which  had  occurred 
in  some  districts  of  Wales  that  had  induced 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  turn  his  consi- 
deration to  that  subject.  [Sir  /.  Oraham 
had  said  no  such  thing.] — No  such  thing ! 
Why,  he  had  understood  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  say,  that  it  was  the  information 
which  he  had  received  from  Wales  that 
induced  him  to  make  this  alteration. 
With  respect  to  the  other  alterations  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  to  make 
in  the  law,  and  especially  with  respect  to 
his  plan  for  providing  district  asvlums 
for  the  destitute  poor,  be  would  only  say 
that  he  considered  them  of  great  value, 
and  likely  to  be  well  received  by  the  public. 
As,  however,  there  would  be  many  aged, 
infirm,  sick,  and  decrepid  persons  among 
those  who  applied  for  shelter  in  these 
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aiylumsy  he  trusted  thtt  the  four  hours' 
labour  would  not  be  exacted  too  rigidly 
from  them.  He  would  not»  however,  dis- 
CUM  that  queition  now.  He  considered 
that  the  present  Bill  was  a  great  relaxation 
of  the  old  law.  He  thought,  however, 
that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  plurality- 
system  of  voting,  and  also  to  that  of  voting 
by  proxy.  The  present  was  not  the  time 
for  entering  fully  into  the  subject ;  but  be 
must  say,  from  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  he  thought 
his  measure  would  prove  extremely  satis- 
factory to  the  public. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Denison  was  prompted  to 
offer  his  best  thanks  to  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  for  the  proposition  which  he  bad 
just  submitted  to  the  House;  for  he  was 
quite  certain  when  that  measure  should  be 
fairly  and  fully  understood  by  the  public, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  received  with 
the  strongest  marks  of  approbation.  He 
could  at  any  rate  speak  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  he  could  assure 
the  right  boo.  Baronet  that  the  proposed 
alteration  would  render  the  operations  and 
effects  of  the  New  Poor  Law  much  more 
salutary  than  they  were  under  the  existing 
law.  He  did  not  exactly  catch  what  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  with  reference 
to  district  schools  for  pauper  children. 
Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  in- 
form the  House  more  distinctly  upon  that 
part  of  the  subject.  He  would  assure  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  no  communication 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  made 
since  they  had  been  in  office  would  be 
received  by  the  country  with  half  so  much 
satisfaction  as  would  mark  the  passing  of 
this  Bill. 

Sir  W,  Jamei  said,  whilst  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  objected  to  this  measure  in  its 
details  and  in  its  administration,  he  had 
all  alone  objected  rather  to  the  principles 
of  the  Poor-law  than  to  its  details ;  and 
he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  still  adhered 
to  those  grounds  of  objection  which  he 
had  previously  entertained.  He  thought 
the  principles  of  the  Poor-law  were  not 
sound,  and  that  they  went  to  attack  and 
to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  so- 
ciety. He  felt,  however*  that  the  altera- 
tion now  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  introduce  a  great  amelioration 
into  the  bill.  He  wished,  like  the  hon* 
and  gallant  Member  for  Brighton  (CapUin 
Pecbell),  to  learn  whether  it  were  intended 
to  interfere  with  existing  local  acts. 

Mr.  B.  Ferrand  regretted  that  he  was 


absent  during  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment* but  he  rejoiced  to  hear  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  West  Ridini^ 
of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  E.  B.  Denison)  say  that 
the  people  of  the  West  Riding  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  recommend^* 
tions  contained  in  the  new  law.  [Mr.  £• 
B.  Denison :  Satisfied  as  far  as  they  go.] 
Yes,  as  far  as  they  went  If  they  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  the 
West  Riding,  they  would  meet  with  bia 
approbation  also ;  but  ho  was  afraid  they 
did  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  S,  Dames  concurred  in  the  Cavonr- 
able  opinion  which  had  been  generally 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  new  bill,  and 
was  understood  to  state  that  the  existing 
Isw  had  been  very  instrumental  in  caosiog 
the  disturbances  in  South  Wales.  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  bill  proposed 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  settlement. 

Mr.  C.  Berkeley  wished  to  ask  whether, 
if  the  mother  refused  to  affiliate  a  child* 
the  parish  were  to  have  no  authority  to 
compel  the  affiliation? 

Mr.  5.  Crawford  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther means  had  been  provided  to  relieve 
the  Irish  poor,  reduced  to  destitution  in 
this  country,  from  the  dreadful  oppression 
which  they  sometimes  suffered  upon  being 
suddenly  passed  *^to  their  own  country* 
where  thev  had  no  settlement,  after  a  re- 
sidence of  several  years  in  England.  Did 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  intend  to  introduce 
into  this  bill  a  clause  which  would  remedy 
such  grievances  in  future  ? 

Mr.  Henley  wished  to  know  whether 
any,  and  what*  provisions  had  been  made 
for  illegitimate  children*  and  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children. 

Sir  J,  Graham  would  endeavour  to  an- 
swer serialimt  and  as  succinctly  as  he  could* 
the  questions  which  had  been  put  to  him. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Brighton*  he'  could  assure  the 
hon.  Member,  that  he  most  sincerely  r»> 
joiced  in  the  prospect  of  having  the  su{^ 
port  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Membw* 
throughput  any  discussion  which  might 
ensue  upon  this  measure.  With  regard  to 
the  local  acts,  he  did  not  propose  any  al* 
teration  in  the  existing  law*  as  fiur  as  they 
were  concerned ;  and  for  the  best  of  aU 
reasons*  vis.*  because  by  the  jodnent  of 
courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction*  sll  power 
which  it  was  right  tn^  should  have*  was 
vested  in  the  oonmissioners  uoder  these 
local  acts.    For  that  reason—lie  did  not 
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seek  to  dinemUe  it— in  the  present  bill 
it  was  not  sought  to  interfere  with  those 
acts.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  seemed 
to  think,  whatever  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee might  he,  that  the  Oovemment 
would  be  precluded  from  proposing  any 
measure  whieh  it  did  not  recommend. 
To  prevent  misunderstanding,  he  might 
state,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have  the 
Committee  fairly  constituted,  and  the  in« 

Sioiry  fully  entered  into.  He  had  certainly 
ormed  an  anticipation  of  what  would  be 
the  result  of  their  investigations;  hut  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment  night  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt 
measures  in  distinct  opposition  to  what 
the  Committee  might  recommend.  He 
was  glad  at  all  times,  to  receive  the  sup- 
port  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  ;  but  he  was  sorry, 
that  the  hon.  Member  should  have  misre- 
presected  —  of  course  unintentionally  — 
what  he  had  said  with  roference  to  the 
bastardy  clauses.  The  boo.  Gentleman  im- 
puted to  him,  that  he  had  admitted,  that 
It  was  necessary  for  the  people  of  this 
country  by  the  violation  of  the  law,  or  by 
turbulent  conduct  such  as  had  charac- 
teriaed  their  proceedings  in  South  Wales, 
to  mark  their  sense  of  the  law,  before  the 
attention  of  the  Government  would  be 
attracted  to  their  feelings  on  the  subject. 
He  begged  to  say,  that  until  the  riots  in 
South  Wales  had  been  entirely  subdued, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  law  completely 
viodicated  by  toe  trial  by  jury.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  not  thought  of 
directing  their  attention  to  the  subject 
What  be  did  state,  was,  not  only^  that 
there  was  well-founded  cause  of  complaint 
in  South  Wales,  but  that  warm  feelings 
also  had  been  excited  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land,  and  throughout  the  country  gene- 
rally; the  consequences  of  which  were, 
numerous  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  he  confessed,  had  had  con- 
rideraUe  effect  upon  his  mind.  He  had 
felt,  that  public  opinion  was  very  strong 
upon  the  subject  of  tbe  bastardy  clauses, 
and  he  had,  therefore,  in  deference  to 
that  opinion,  deemed  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce all  the  modifications  of  which  the 
subject,  he  believed,  was  capable.  With, 
out  reference  either  to  South  Wales  or  to 
tbe  north  of  England,  he  was  conscious 
that  throughout  the  House,  and  also 
throughout  the  country,  there  was  a 
feeling,  that  there  was  a  hardship  in  the 
principle  of  the  law;  he  meant  to  say, 
lliat  it  was  felt  to  be  unjust  to  throw  upon 


the  female  the  whole  burthen  of  provid- 
ing for  the  child ;  it  was  also  felt,  that 
such  an  enactment  was  in  open  violation  of 
all  manly  feeling.  These  were  tbe  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  reconsider  that  subject ;  but  in  doing  so, 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  return  to  the  ancient  law 
with  all  its  imperfections,  his  desire  being 
rather  to  separate  the  subject  of  bastardy 
altogether  from  the  subject  of  the  Poor- 
law — a  desira  in  which  he  thought  the 
House  would  acquiesce.  Severu  ques. 
tions  yet  remained  for  him  to  answer— -one 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Cheltenham 
(Mr.  C.  Berkeley),  whether  the  parish 
would  have  power  to  compel  the  affiliation 
of  a  child  when  the  mother  refused  to  affi- 
liate it  ?  Decidedly  not.  The  question  of 
the  destitution  of  the  mother  was  to  be 
viewed  without  reference  to  the  parentage 
of  the  child,  or  under  what  circumstances 
tbe  child  was  bom.  Her  claims  for  relief 
in  such  a  case  would  be  decided  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  claims  of  a  widow 
with  a  child  bom  in  wedlock.  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  ( Mr.  Henley),  as  to  what  provi- 
sion was  to  be  noade  for  illegitimate  chil- 
dren and  the  parents  of  illegitimate  children, 
he  had  to  remark,  that  their  case  would  not 
be  distinct  from  the  general  operations  of 
the  kw  with  respect  to  destitute  females 
and  children  for  whom  their  parents  or 
friends  were  unable  to  provide.  In  answer 
to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  E.  B. 
Denison),  he  had  only  to  say,  that  dis- 
trict schools  and  district  asylums  would  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  had  been 
proposed  by  the  bill  of  1842 — that  was  to 
say,  they  would  be  established  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  in  large  cities ;  and  in  the 
country  the  diameter  of  the  district  which 
they  included  was  not  to  exceed  15  miles. 
In  answer  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Carmarthenshire  (Mr.  S.  Davies),  and 
in  answer  also  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  he  would 
state,  that  he  intended  shortly  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  of  which  he  had  already 
given  notice,  which  would  materially 
alter  the  law  of  settlement.  That  bill 
would  include  the  whole  subject  of  the 
removal  of  Scotch  and  Irish  paupers, 
which  would  fall  naturally  within  its 
provisions.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  agree  with  him,  that  it  was  much 
better  not  to  complicate  those  questions 
with  each  other  by  interlacing  them  to* 
R2 
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gether,  when  each  question  of  itself  was 
already  complicated  enough. 

Mr.  James  S.  Wortley  having  once  re- 
presented rhe  borough  of  Halifax  could 
entirely  confirm  what  had  been  said  by 
his  hon.  Friend  near  him,  that  the  people 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  would  be 
much  pleased  with  the  alterations  in  the 
Poor-law  :  and,  in  common  with  his  hon, 
Friend,  he  begged  to  express  his  best 
thanks  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  this  bill. 
With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Dun- 
combe),  he  must  say,  that  he  distinctly 
heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet  mention  the 
North  of  England  as  well  as  Wales,  when 
referring  to  the  representations  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  oppressive  nature  of  certain 
clauses  of  the  Poor-law  Act.  He  rejoiced 
that  these  representations  had  produced 
their  effect.  Not  altogether  uniting  him- 
self with  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough  (Mr.  Ferrand),  and  those  who 
went  equally  far,  he  was  quite  certain  that 
the  bill  now  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  hailed  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  by  the  country  at 
large.  There  was  one  other  subject  upon 
whieh  he  (Mr.  Wortley)  had  a  strong 
feeling-^he  meant  the  separation  of  aged 
couples  in  the  Unions.  Might  there  not 
be  some  relaxation  of  that — the  severest 
provision  of  the  law — the  separation  of 
aged  men  and  their  wives  ?  He  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  that  might  present  itself 
with  regard  to'the  possibility  of  relaxing 
the  law  in  the  case  of  younger  persons ; 
but  he  did  think  that  some  means  might 
be  devised  to  relax  the  stringent  provisions 
relating  to  aged  couples,  who  were  often 
so  great  a  comfort  to  each  other  in  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  affliction. 

Leave  given.     Bill  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time. 

Offences  on  the  High  Seas  Bill.] 
Sir  J,  Graham  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  trespass  still  further  upon 
their  indulgence,  and  ask  leave  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  which  stood  next  in  order 
upon  the  Voles,  for  the  more  speedy  trial 
of  offences  committed  upon  the  High  Seas, 
as  it  was  one  of  very  pressing  necessity. 
It  was  a  bill  for  securing  the  more  speedy 
trial  of  criminals  charged  with  offences  on 
the  High  Seas.  All  these  offences  were 
sow  tiied  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court; 
the  cooseqaence  of  this  waB,  that  on  the  ( 


arrival  of  vessels  at  the  outports,  the  de- 
positions were  taken  there,  and  then  sent 
up  to  London;  witnesses  were  also  ob- 
liged to  be  brought  up  to  the  Central 
Court  at  a  great  expense  and  inconve- 
nience. By  this  bill  he  proposed,  in  the 
commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  to  give 
to  Her  Majesty's  Judges  of  Assize  the 
power  of  trying  these  offences,  and  that 
magistrates  should  hafe  the  power  of 
committing  to  the  gaol  of  the  county  in 
which  such  out-port  might  be  situate,  any 
person  brought  in  there  charged  with 
offences  on  the  High  Seas,  instead  of  its 
being  necessary  that  the  warrant  for  com- 
mittal should  be  issued  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
This  would  not  only  be  a  great  conve- 
nience, but  also  a  great  saving  of  public 
expense. 

Captain  Pechell  thought,  the  only  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  was  likely  to  be  made 
by  the  country  gentlemen,  on  the  ground 
of  expense. 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  he  intended  that 
the  prosecutions  should  be  conducted  as 
heretofore,  at  the  public  expense. 

Leave  given,  bill  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  time. 

Prison  Discipline.]  Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe  wished  to  inquire  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session,  to  introduce  any  measure 
having  for  its  object  an  improvement  in 
the  discipline  of  Prisons  ? 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  determined  upon  introducing 
such  a  measure,  yet  he  should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  the  Government  would  not  do  so 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts — Tithes.] 
Captain  Pechell  was  very  anxious  to  pre- 
vent suits  of  Tithes  being  carried  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  bad  patiently 
waited  for  legislation  upon  the  subject, 
having  been  told  every  Session  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  would  be  brought 
in  if  he  would  only  exercise  a  little  pa- 
tience. He  wished  to  ask  the  right 
boo.  Baronet  whether  it  were  intended 
to  introduce  that  bill  in  the  present 
Session;  and  if  so,  he  hoped  provision 
would  be  made  for  preventing  suits  of 
Tithes  being  carried  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 
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Sir  J.  Ort^m  said,  that  H  was  ibe  in- 
leotioa  of  a  noble  Lord  to  introduce  tbe 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  into  tbe  Upper 
House. 

State  of  Ireland.]  Mr.  Etcott  was 
desirous  to  ascertain  from  tbe  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  wbetber  it 
were  bis  intention  upon  Tuesdsy  to  pro- 
ceed with  tbe  motion  of  wbicb  be  had 
giTen  notice  relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland^ 
if  tbe  trials  should  not  happen  to  be  con- 
cluded by  that  time. 

Lord  John  Ruuell  was  certainly  very 
anxious  to  bring  on  bis  motion  upon 
Tuesday.  After  tbe  question  which  tbe 
hon*  Member  bad  put  to  him,  he  should 
perhaps  explain  that  be  quite  concurred 
in  tbe  propriety  of  having  no  discussion  in 
that  House,  which  might  influence  the 
decision  of  the  jury,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  was  at  sll  necessary  that  they  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  decision  of  the  jury 
previous  to  entering  upon  bis  motion.  He 
abould,  therefore,  propose,  to  bring  it  for- 
ward upon  Tuesday. 

Sir  Jomei  Graham  thought  it  right  to 
state  to  tbe  noble  Lord,  who,  he  was  sure, 
was  desirous  that  the  matter  should  be 
fully  and  fairly  discussed,  that  he  believed 
it  would  be  impossible  for  tbe  learned  At- 
torney-general for  Ireland  to  be  in  bis 
{ilace  in  Parliament  upon  Tuesday  next, 
t  was  important  in  bis  (Sir  James 
Graham's)  opinion  that  the  boo.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  be  present,  but 
be  feared  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
be  could  be.  He  deemed  it  right  to  stale 
this  circumstance  to  the  noble  Lord,  but 
he  did  not  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
■way  tbe  noble  Lord's  determination,  or 
to  induce  him  to  delay  his  motion  for  a 
single  hour,  if  tbe  noble  Lord  thought 
that  would  not  be  consistent  with  his  pub- 
lic duty.  If  tbe  noble  Lord  adhered  to 
bis  detennination  of  bringing  on  his  motion 
upon  Tuesday,  be  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  think  it  unreasonable  if  he 
asked  the  noble  Lord  to  state  the  precise 
form  of  motion  wbicb  be  then  proposed 
to  introduce. 

Lord  John  RuaeU  would  candidly  con- 
fess to  tbe  House,  with  respect  to  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  right  bon.  Baronet,  that 
though  be  should  very  much  lament  the 
absence  of  tbe  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land when  be  brought  on  his  motion,  yet 
be  dkl  not  think  that  tbe  absence  of  the 
boo.  and  karaed  Gentleman  should  in- 


duce him  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  delay  bis 
motion.  With  regard  to  the  motion  itself 
which  he  intended  to  make,  the  actual 
form  of  it  would  be  nothing  more  than 
he  bad  already  given  notice  of,  viz.,  that 
the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Ireland.  He  should,  perhaps, 
in  candour  add,  that  if  the  House  or 
the  Government  should  think  proper  to 
agree  to  that  motion,  he  should  then  con- 
sider it  hist  duty  to  propose  certain  reso- 
lutions to  the  House,  some  of  which  would 
inculpate  very  strongly  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  He  thought  it  only  fair  to 
state  thus  much,  but  the  form  of  the  motion 
itself  conveyed  no  such  intention. 

Sir  James  Oraham  would  exercise  the 
same  candour  towards  the  House  as  had 
characterised  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  could  only  say,  that  if  the 
House  determined  to  go  into  Committee 
upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  would  not 
then  be  his  duty,  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  to  resist  the  Resolutions  of  tbe 
noble  Lord. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  five. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday^  February  12,  1844. 

Mjmctbs.]    SoljIrK.— Lord  OrleL 
BuiA    p«Wc.— 1*-  Admisistatioiior  Juitka;  Eoriwiat. 
tialCourti. 

^  and  pMMd :— TcMhcn  oT  Sdioob. 

Pritalc.— S*-  Sang*!  NatttnOintioo. 

SCINDB  — VoTK    OF    ThANKS    TO    THE 

Armt.[]  The  Earl  of  Ripon  said:  In 
rising  to  move  the  Thanks  of  the  House  to 
Major-general  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  the 
Omcers  and  Men  under  his  command  em- 
ployed in  tbe  operations  in  Scinde,  I  will 
take  especial  care  to  abstain  from  saying 
anything  which  may  lead  to  any  difference 
of  opinion.  It  is  your  Lordships*  practice 
on  occasions  of  this  kind  to  pursue  that 
course,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  recom- 
mended by  prudence  and  justice.  I  may, 
however,  he  permitted,  before  I  make  the 
motion,  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  and  in  a  general  way,  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  think  the  conduct 
of  that  gallant  officer,  and  the  army  under 
bis  command,  are  most  deserving  of  your 
Lordships'  gratitude ;  and  I  would  take  the 
liberty  very  shortly  of  detailing  to  your 
Lordships  the  course  of  those  operations 
which  have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the 
character  of  that  distinguished  man.  It 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  year. 
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Major-general  Sir  C.  Napier^  who  was 
in  command  of  Her  Majesty's  forces 
in  Scinde,  was  called  upon  by  the  Go- 
Femor-general  to  engage  in  certain  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  and 
m  the  course  of  those  proceedbgs  he  re- 
ceived information  upon  which  he  thought 
he  was  justified  in  relying  (I  pass  no  opin- 
ion whatever  upon  that),  but  he  received 
information  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
those  princes  with  whom  he  was  negotiat- 
ing, were  not  acting  in  good  faith,  but 
were  collecting  troops  and  resorting  to 
means  of  resistance,  from  which  he  inferred 
that  it  might  become  impossible  to  bring 
those  negotiations  to  a  satisfactory  issue 
without  at  least  having  at  hand  a  military 
force  to  support  his  proceedings.  Accord- 
ingly he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated,  to  move  from  the 
immediate  position  he  had  taken  up  on  the 
Indus,  at  Sukkur,  and  to  march  to  tbe  town 
of  Khyrpore,  in  order  to  cause  the  disper- 
sion of  those  forces  which  the  representa- 
tions on  his  part  to  the  Ameers  had  failed 
in  producing.  When  he  arrived  there  the 
Ameers  and  their  forces  had  retired  from 
the  town ;  but  he  was  led  to  believe,  from 
the  information  which  reached  him,  that 
the  dispersion  of  their  forces  had  not  taken 
place,  and  he  therefore  felt  that  a  necessity 
might  arise  for  some  further  demonstration 
of  force.  The  Ameers  who  had  retired 
from  Khyrpore  appeared  to  have  taken  the 
direction  of  the  Desert,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  feeling  the  necessity  of  securing  his 
line  of  operations^  whether  he  should  have 
to  advance  towards  Hyderabad,  or  to  retire 
upon  Sukkur,  if  that  should  be  the  step  to 
which  he  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourK, 
felt  it  indispensable  to  show  to  the  Ameers 
that  in  the  Desert  they  were  not  secure 
from  his  operations,  and  that  they  could  not 
from  thence  embarrass  his  future  movements. 
He  accordingly  determined  to  move  on  to 
thefortof  EmaumGhur.  The  probability  of 
a  want  of  supplies  in  this  retreat  through 
the  Desert  was  obvious,  and  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  might 
also  be  a  deficiency  of  water.  Nevertheless, 
being  of  a  spirit  not  to  be  daunted  by  diffi- 
culties, determined  to  effect  that  march ; 
but  being  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  great 
sagacityt  prudence,  and  foresight  in  his 
profemon^  and  seeing  something  myste- 
rious in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameers  with 
respect  to  their  forces,  and  feeling  that  it 
was  necessary  to  guard  against  any  conse* 
quences  that  might  follow,  he  placed  the 
nab  portion  of  the  force  under  his  com* 


mand  in  an  advanced  position  on  the  road 
towards  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  Scinde, 
from  whence  he  might  advance  in  that  di» 
rection  or  retire  upon  Sukkur,  or  support  his 
detached  operation  upon  Emaum  Ghur. 
These  measures  he  undertook  with  all  that 
spirit  and  energy  that  seemed  characteristic 
of  his  family.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
fort  of  Emaum  Ghur,  and  effected  every 
object  that  he  had  in  view  by  this  decisive 
movement;  thus  proving  to  the  Ameers 
that  the  Desert  might  be  traversed  by 
our  troops;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
secured  by  his  movement  his  left  flank, 
and  gave  protection  to  his  front  and 
rear ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not  saying  too 
much  when  I  state  that  that  operation  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  (k  the  kind 
ever  performed.  He  felt,  however,  that 
the  state  of  things  rendered  it  imperative 
on  him  to  advance  still  further  towards  the 
capital,  Hyderabad,  which  was  a  difficult 
operation,  and  not  easy  to  be  effected  by 
the  small  force  under  his  command,  par- 
ticularly as  he  had  information  which  satis- 
lied  him  that  the  Ameers  had  collected  in 
considerable  force,  which  might  possibly  place 
his  advance  in  some  jeopardy.  However, 
he  advanced  to  a  place  called  Sukhurundsi» 
at  some  distance  from  Hyderabadt  where 
he  halted  a  few  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
learnt  at  length,  after  the  negotiationa  had 
been  conducted  to  a  point  whidi  gave  re»» 
son  to  hope  for  an  amicable  termination, 
that  on  the  15th  of  February  an  attack 
had  been  made  by  a  large  body  of  BehxH 
chees  upon  the  rendenoe  of  Major  Ontiam, 
which  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Hy. 
derabad,  between  that  dty  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus.  I  cannot  proceed  to 
enter  upon  that  without  calling  your  Lord« 
ships'  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
attack— not  the  drcumstanoes  that  pro- 
duced it — that  is  quite  another  question-— 
but  as  to  the  conduct  of  Major  Outram, 
and  those  gallant  men  who  were  posted 
within  that  residence,  and  had  to  aefend 
it  against  a  most  vigorous  well-conducted 
attadc  by  a  larse  l»dy  of  troops.  The 
force  under  Major  Outram  consisted  of  a 
single  company.  The  residence  was  a 
buuding  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  aooea* 
sible  on  all  sides.  The  attack  was  made 
by  8,000  Beloochees,  who  were  deficient 
certainly  in  discipline  and  military  tac- 
tics, but  not  in  spirit  or  courage,  and  they 
made  a  most  vigorous  attack,  supported  by 
cannon.  Major  Outran  had  a  very  smau 
force  with  which  to  resist  that  attack,  and 
unfortunately  it  happened  that  he  had  not 
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tecetftd  a  sQppl j  of  unmunitioD  whieh  he 
orpoded ;  nerertheleu,  he  was  not  a  man 
to  yidd ;  he  wai  well  known  as  a  bold  and 
resolute  soldier>  and  Sir  C«  Napier  speaks 
of  his  conduct  in  defence  of  that  position 
in  terms  of  weQ  merited  eulogy,  which 
justly  applied  not  only  to  him«  but  to  aU 
those  who  senred  under  him  in  resuting 
that  attack.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
under  which  Major  Outram  and  his  little 
garrison  laboured  from  the  want  of  ammu- 
nitioa«  nothing  could  exceed  the  cool 
oourage  with  which  they  managed  the 
little  that  was  at  their  dis{K)sal ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  their  loss  was 
comparatively  triflings  although  the  enemy 
came  dose  to  them  under  cover  of  houses, 
gardens,  and  plantations,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  an  attack  on  three  sides  of  the  build. 
ingi  but  they  defended  it  successfully  till 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  al- 
though they  were  compeUed  to  abandon 
the  building  from  their  incapacity  of  main- 
taining it,  Uiey  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
retreat  to  the  river,  and  their  loss  was  not 
above  ten  or  a  dosen  men.  The  defence 
of  that  building  was  a  remarkable  proof  of 
what  skill  and  resolution  can  do  in  defend- 
ing a  post  against  very  superior  numbers, 
and  1  believe  that  history  nowhere  shows  a 
more  remarkable  insunoe  of  how  that  work 
may  eflRsctually  be  done.  When  Sir  G. 
Napier  heard  what  had  taken  place,  and 
that  Major  Outram  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  leddencyi  he  felt  a  neces- 
aty  imposed  upon  him  of  taking  further 
mUitaiy  steps^-he  felt  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  move  forward  and  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  the  position  whkh  they 
bad  occupied.  He  aooordin|]y  advanced 
with  his  comparstively  triflmg  force  of 
S,800  men,  but  whose  discipline  and 
cooiage  he  well  knew  and  understood,  and 
knew  and  understood  also  how  much  he 
could  rely  upon  it.  He  moved  forward 
to  attack  them.  He  found  them  in  a 
positioD  of  great  strength,  evidently  show- 
ing that  thev  knew  very  well  how  to  use 
the  means  ot  defence  at  their  disposal,  and 
that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  6rst 
principles  of  military  strategy  and  skill  in 
the  position  they  took  up,  for  it  was  de- 
fended in  front  by  a  deep  ditch  or  water 
course,  and  both  flanks  were  protected  by 
jungle,  and  on  their  right  flank  th^  had 
the  additional  protection  riven  by  a  village. 
This  meet  formidable  positbn  was  defended 
by  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  tliousand 
a»  and  a  force  of  not  less  than  10,000 
was  collecting  !&  his  rear.     Sir  C. 
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Napief  had  to  attack  it  in  front;  he 
could  not  commence  the  attack  in  any 
other  way ;  the  jungle  rendered  that 
mode  of  attack  necessary.  The  moment  he 
saw  their  position,  he  also  saw,  with  that 
Bcuteness  of  military  eye-sight  •»  if  I 
may  use  the  expression — which  was  cha* 
racteristic  of  him,  how  the  attack  was 
to  be  conducted.  He  placed  his  troops 
en  echdlon^  and  advanced  from  his  right  to 
storm  the  ditch  and  breast-works.  The 
enemy  received  him  with  stout  resistance ; 
they  evidently  knew  how  to  use  the  arms 
they  had ;  but  he  tells  you  that  their  very 
resistance  proved  the  inferiority  of  the 
sword  and  shield  and  matchlock  to  the 
musket  and  bayonet;  and,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  the  enemy  vras  completely  routed 
with  considerable  loss,  and  their  ammuni- 
tion, guns,  and  baggage  of  every  descrip- 
tion fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  I  will 
not  trouble  your  Lordships  by  going  any 
further  into  the  details  of  this  battle,  but  it 
was  distinguished,  on  the  part  of  all  who 
were  eng^ed  in  it,  by  that  coolness,  disci- 
pline, courase,  and  energy  which  have  been 
80  frequently  displayed,  not  only  by  Her 
Majesty's  European  troops,  but  by  the 
native  troops  of  the  East  India  Company, 
on  the  well-fought  fields  of  Asia ;  the 
success  of  that  glorious  airtion  proved  what 
unbounded  confidence  might  be  placed  in 
every  emergency,  on  the  boldness  and  de- 
voted valour  of  those  troops.  This  battle,  de- 
dsive  as  it  was  in  its  immediate  effect,  was, 
however,  not  so  decisive  as  to  cause  the  dis- 
persion of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces  | 
and  that  is  rather  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, for  it  rarely  happens  in  Indian  war- 
fare that  an  army  once  defeated  is  able  again 
to  bring  itself  together— a  native  army  I 
mean,  not  the  native  troops  in  our  service ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  a  native  army,  if 
once  defeated,  is  seldom  able  to  bring  itself 
together  to  fight  a  second  battle.  But 
in  this  instance,  it  happened  that  one 
of  the  Ameers  had  a  body  of  troops 
untouched  under  his  command,  and  he 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  fugitives 
who  had  esc&ped  from  the  bottle  of 
Meeanee;  and  the  Ameer  showed  by 
his  movements  a  determination  to  con- 
tinue hostilities.  Sir  Charles  Napieri 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to 
the  attack  of  the  Ameer  of  Meerpore ;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  advanced,  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  towards 
the  Ameer's  position,  near  Hyderabad.  The 
Amoer  had  under  his  command  20,000 
men  5  the  force  of  Sir  C.  Napier  had  beea 
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incieaaed  to  5,000.  Had  the  Ameer's 
force  joined  the  army  that  assembled  at 
Meeanee,  Sir  C.  Napier  would  have  had  a 
force  of  between  40»000  and  50,000  men 
opposed  to  him ;  but  this  junction  he  pre- 
vented by  the  promptitude  and  decision  of 
his  movements.  The  Ameer's  troops  were 
admirably  placed.  In  front  there  were  two 
nullahs,  or  wide  ditches;  of  which  the 
rear  was  defended  by  ramparts  or  breast- 
works. Sir  C.  Napier,  in  his  despatches, 
stated  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  arrange 
his  plan  of  attack  on  this  position,  because 
the  left  flank  was  not  accurately  defined. 
He  therefore  determined  to  make  his  at- 
tack on  their  right,  and  to  make  it  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  portion  of  his  cavalry 
and  artillery,  supported  by  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  22nd  Infantry,  and  coming  up 
in  the  face  of  their  position,  the  left 
of  his  line  appears  to  have  outflanked 
the  right  of  the  Ameer's  army ;  finding 
which,  they  proceeded  to  draw  troops 
from  their  left,  in  order  to  meet  the 
attack  which  had  turned  their  rieht.  Sir 
Charles  therefore  concluded,  withliis  usud 
acuteness,  that  their  right  flank  was  their 
weakest  point,  and  that  they  were  defended 
more  thoroughly  by  artificial  means  on 
their  left  than  on  their  right ;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  determined  to  make  his  great 
attack  on  their  right  flank.  He  advanced 
with  most  perfect  order,  the  troops  behaving 
with  the  greatest  steadiness,  not  returning 
the  fire  dll  they  came  within  a  distance 
when  it  was  likely  to  tell  most  efiectually 
on  the  enemy.  He  ordered  his  cavalry 
to  get  round  the  right  flank,  which 
they  did  by  a  brilliant  and  successful  ma- 
noeuvre; and  then  the  enemy  being 
thrown  into  confusion,  he  pu^ed  his 
right  flank  forward  and  forced  the  nullah, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  with  great  loss.  That  is  a 
summary,  I  fear  very  imperfectly  given — 
and  as  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  knowledge 
on  such  subjects,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused 
if  it  is  so— of  the  two  actions  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Napier  gave  such  decisive  proofs 
of  his  bravery  and  skilL  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  they  were  not  attended  with 
considerable  loss  $  for  although  there  were 
but  2,800  of  our  troops  engaged  in  one, 
and  about  5,000  in  another,  our  total  loss 
was  not  less  than  500  killed  and  wounded, 
which  shows  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
enemy ;  and  many  of  those  who  fell  were 
officers  of  the  greatest  distinction,  whose 
loss  every  one  must  lament,  though  they 
would  be  ready,  if  living,  to  render  to  them 


the  meed  of  approbation  whidi  we  shall,  I 
trust,  readily  give  to  those  who  survive 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  troaUe 
your  Lordships  with  details  of  the  indi- 
vidual gallantry  of  the  officers.  Their  ser- 
vices are  inscribed  by  Sir  C.  Napier  in  hit 
despatches,  and  his  notice  of  their  servioei 
is  worth  all  the  eloquence,  if  I  had  any, 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  bestow 
upon  them.  They  require  not  the  fugitive 
words  of  praise  that  could  fall  from  me,  for 
their  merits  are  best  set  forth  in  the  des- 
patches of  Major-general  Sir  C.  Napier, 
which  will  form  part  of  the  military  history 
of  this  country.  I  may,  however,  say  a 
word  or  two  with  respect  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  army,  which  will  be  last  men- 
tioned in  the  vote  I  am  about  to  propoae,  and 
that  is  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  It  is  needless  for  me  indeed  to  say 
anything  with  reference  to  that  portion  of 
the  army  which  is  composed  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's European  troops.  There  are  some  of 
your  Lordships,  perhaps,  present,  who  know 
what  they  are  as  soldiers,  and  can  readily 
believe  and  understand  the  spirit  with  whi^ 
they  fight,  and  the  discipline  which  they 
maintain  in  action.  But  other  portions, 
namely  the  native  troops  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company,  must,  I  thiu,  upon 
occasions  of  this  kind,  be  looked  upon  in  a 
peculiar  light  They  are  not  mercenaries, 
but  voluntary  soldien ;  they  are  not  Eng- 
lishmen, though  they  are  British  subjects, 
but  they  have,  in  many  respects,  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen.  They  are  as  breve  as  any 
troops  in  the  world,  and  are  capable  of  ad- 
mirable disciplioe;  they  are  patient  of  fa* 
tigue,  they  are  wiUing  to  sacrifice,  and  do 
sacrifice,  over  and  over  again,  their  natural 
habits  and  their  prejudices,  to  move  from 
their  own  country  to  places  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  beyond  the  seas ;  and  show 
as  much  courage  and  spirit,  and  discipline, 
when  fighting  in  another  climate,  as  if  they 
were  fighting  in  their  own  homes,  on  the 
continent  of  India.  I  say,  they  have  the 
same  qualities  that  constitute  a  great  army 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  they  have 
manifested  upon  occasions  without  num- 
ber, that  which  is  one  of  the  finest  quali- 
fications which  can  distinguish  a  soldier 
— ^namely,  unvaried  fidelity.  But  for  the 
fidelity  of  that  noble  army  we  might  not 
unfrequently  have  been  placed  m  diffi- 
culties from  which  the  exertions  of  our 
own  troops  would  hardly  have  relieved  us; 
and  your  Lordships,  if  you  agree  with 
me,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  in  tendering 
the  Thanki  of  this  Homo  to  that  body  of 
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meny  wOl  be  doing  bat  justice  to  those  who 
have  a  claim  on  your  gratitude.  These  men 
maj  not  know  accurately  what  nasses  in 
Europe— they  may  not  accurately  know 
what  position  your  Lordships  occupy  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world,  or  what  your 
functions  are  in  the  Goremment  of  Eng- 
land ;  still  they  will  respect  and  appreciate 
your  thanks;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
when  they  look  at  their  standards,  on 
which  may  be  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
victories  they  hare  achiered,  and  when 
they  feel  on  their  breasts  the  medals  which 
Her  Majesty  md  the  East  India  Company 
have  bestowed,  they  will  appreciate  with 
eoual  gratitude  and  thanks  the  honour 
whicfa  your  Lordships  will  confer  on  them 
by  agreeing  to  the  motion  which  I  am 
about  to  propose  to  your  Lordships— 

*'Tbat  the  Thanks  of  this  House  be  gifen 
to  Major-geoenl  Sir  Charles  Napier,  G.C.B., 
for  the  remarkable  skill,  energy,  and  gallantry 
displayed  by  him  in  the  recent  military  ope- 
rations in  Scinde,  particularly  in  the  two  deci- 
sive battles  of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad." 

My  next  Resolution  is— 

"That  the  Thanks  of  this  House  be  gifen 
to  the  several  Officers  of  the  Armv,  both  En. 
ropean  and  Native,  serving  under  Af  ajor-gene- 
ru  Sir  Charles  Napier,  for  their  unwearied  zeal 
and  conspicuous  gallantry.'' 

The  next  Resolution  is— 

''  That  this  Honse  doth  highly  approve  and 
acknowledge  the  brave  and  meritorious  con« 
doct  displayed  by  the  Non-comnissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Private  soldiers,  both  European  and 
Native,  engaged  in  the  operations  in  Scinde ; 
and  that  this  Resolution  be  signified  to  them 
by  the  commanders  of  the  several  corps,'' 

And  lastly— 

**  That  the  said  Resolutions  be  transmitted  by 
the  Lord  Chaocellor  to  the  Gofemor^eneral 
of  India ;  and  that  his  Lordship  be  requested 
to  communicate  the  same  to  the  several  Officers 
lefiefred  to  therein." 

Lord  Auckland  said:  He  trusted  he 
shotild  stand  excused  before  their  Lordships 
if  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  the 
Resolutions  of  his  noble  Friend.  He  could 
add  but  little  to  what  had  fallen  from 
him,  but  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  him 
to  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  cordially,  and 
without  qualification,  concurred  in  the 
Vote  of  llianks  which  he  had  proposed. 
No  man  could  be  more  alive  than  he  was  to 
the  exoellenoe  of  which  our  Indian  army 
under  the  direction  of  its  British  offi- 
cers had  attained.  Thus  organised,  there 
was  no  army  that  poisessed  more  of  the 


best  qualities  of  soldiers  than  that  army. 
He  would  not  dilate  upon  the  encomiums 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  passed  on  the 
British  soldiers  and  the  native  troops.  He 
should  but  idly  detain  their  Lordships  if  he 
were  to  follow  his  noble  Friend  in  the  de- 
tails which  he  had  given.  He  would  but 
say,  that  manifold  as  had  been  the  instances 
in  the  history  of  India,  in  which  by  dis- 
cipline, and  under  good  direction,  a  small 
British  force  had  vanquished  numbers  infi- 
nitely greater  than  itself,  he  firmly  believed 
that,  not  even  excepting  the  battles  of 
Plassy  or  Assaye,  or  any  of  the  ffreat  con- 
tests of  India,  had  tne  difficulties  been 
fireater,  nor  had  they  been  met,  in  any  one 
instance,  by  more  conspicuous  decision  and 
jud^ent  and  energy  than  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  the  troops  under  his  command. 
lCheers.2  He  felt  that  the  aptitude  of  his 
country  was  due  to  that  distinguished  offi* 
oer.  He  felt  that  Eneland  might  well 
be  proud  of  possessing  sudi  an  officer.  [The 
Duke  of  Wellington :  "  Hear,  hear  I T  He 
thought  India  mi^ht  well  be  proud  of  having 
brought  forward  m  the  service  of  the  country 
(in  (succession  to  many  others  first  distin- 
guished in  Indian  waHare)  such  a  generaL 
He  would  not  further  detain  their  Lordships* 
He  could  only  say  he  entirely  concurred 
with  his  noUe  Friend  in  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  this  question,  and  he  was  glad  he 
had  confined  his  motion  entirely  to  the 
military  part  of  these  operations,  and  that 
in  a  vote  which  it  was  most  desirable  should 
be  unanimous  in  grace  and  gratitude,  no- 
thing should  arise  to  give  cause  to  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington :  I  can  assure 
your  Lordships,  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, in  addressing  your  Lordships  for  a 
few  moments,  to  say  anything  which  may 
occasion  any  difference  of  opinion.  And  I 
hope  I  may  congratulate  my  noble  Friend 
upon  having  proposed  a  motion  to  your 
lordships  which  will  be  unanimously 
agreed  to.  But,  my  Lords,  I  cannot 
listen  to  such  a  motion  as  this,  impressed 
as  I  am  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  im- 
portance and  the  merits  of  the  services 
which  have  been  brought  under  your 
Lordshios*  attention,  without  expreuing 
my  coraial  assent  in  the  expressions  of 
approbation  stated  by  my  noble  Friends, 
and  in  the  motion  submitted  by  the  noble 
Earl  to  your  Lordships.  My  Lords«  I 
must  say^  that  after  giving  the  fullest 
consideration  to  these  operations,  I  have 
never  known  any  instance  of  an  oflicer 
who  has  shown  io  a  higher  degree,  that  bo 
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\  all  the  qnalitm  and  qoalifica- 
iioot  to  tnaUe  btm  to  oonduet  great  ope> 
ratiooi.  He  baa  maiotaioed  the  otmoat 
diteretioo  and  pradeoce  io  the  foraatkm 
of  bia  ptwiSt  tbe  atmoit  activity  in  all  the 
piaparatioDa  to  eotore  bis  aacoeta,  and 
finally  tbe  ntmost  zeal  and  gallantry  and 
acieace  in  carrying  them  into  ezeca* 
tion.  My  Lords,  my  noble  Friend  has 
allnded  to  Emavn  Ghor,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  glorioos  feau  of  which  I  have 


Erased  tbe  despatches,  and  it  wu 
ely  sacceasfah  The  march  was 
commenced  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
hot  season,  through  tbe  desert^  with  heavy 
gaos— >with  heavy  artillery,  which  were 
transported  in  a  most  extraordinary  man« 
ner,  and  which  enabled  him  to  take  pos* 
session  of  tbe  place,  and  deprive  his  ene* 
my  of  that  retreat,  in  case  they  sbonld 
ever  again  attempt  to  get  possession  of  it. 
After  his  retom  irom  the  operations  which 
he  had  eflfected,  he  collected  all  the 
troops  which  he  hsd  immediately  at  his 
command,  and  made  all  the  prepara- 
tions which  he  could  make  for  the  future 
events  which  might  occur  which  mieht 
render  it  necessarv  for  him  to  engage  bis 
enemy.  My  Lords,  it  proved  that  he  had 
collected  but  few  troops ;  but,  however, 
he  bad  confidence  in  them  and  in  himself, 
and  they  felt  confidence  in  him,  and  he 
made  a  most  extraordinary  attack,  which 
completely  succeeded,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  having  obtained  possession  of 
all  the  enemy^s  guns,  their  ammunition, 
and  their  baggage.  Raving  gained  one  vie* 
tory,  he  again  found  himself  in  a  position 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior 
force.  He  secured  for  himself  not  only 
the  fortress  of  Hyderabad,  but  also  a  fort- 
ress on  the  Indus  behind  him.  He  then 
brought  up  the  reinforcements  from  Suk- 
kur,  and  he  bad  a  stronger  army  than 
that  with  which  he  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Meeanee.  My  Lords,  I  mast  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  move- 
ments to  effect  a  junction  with  hb 
reinforcements  manifested  all  the  die- 
cretion  and  all  the  abilities  of  an  offi- 
cer to  be  entrusted  with  the  highest 
description  of  operations*  When  he  was 
joined  by  bis  reinforcements,  he  im- 
mediately advanced  on  the  enemy,  and, 
as  had  been  stated  bv  his  noble  Friend, 
he  attecked  them,  and  the  result  was  an- 
other most  brilliant  victory.  After  an  ac- 
tion in  which  he  displayed  all  the  quali- 
tiM  of  an  mLceUent  geneinl  officer^  and 


ahowed  to  the  troopa  onder  hie  < 
all  the  qaalitias  of  the  bravest  eoldiar— 
my  Lords,  after  thia  victory,  be  poraoed 
the  enemy  to  his  capital  of  Mecrpooie,  on 
tbe  boffdenof  thedeaeft,  of  which  he  took 
possession  ;  and  he  afterwarda  entered  tbe 
deeett,  with  tbe  view  of  taking  poaseasioa 
of  another  poet  there,  which  might  have 
been  likely  to  have  afforded  an  asylam  to 
some  enemy  thereafter^ a  poet  called 
Omercote.  I  mention  the  lact,  becaase 
in  the  coarse  of  these  operations,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  manifeiled  tba 
confidence  which  tbe  offieen  and  men 
bad  in  their  commander,  and  which  show* 
ed  the  reason  of  his  soccesaea.  Having 
determined  to  make  an  attack  uponOmer^ 
cote,  he  found  that  the  river  Indus  was 
rising  in  his  rear,  and  that  be  might  ex- 
perience a  difficulty  to  keep  ap  a  commu- 
nication with  Hyderabad ;  yet  he  deter* 
mined,  and  actually  sent  an  order,  that 
tbe  operations  should  be  stopped;  he 
countermanded  the  operations,  and  di- 
rected tbe  troops  to  fall  back  upon  Meer- 
poor.  At  this  juncture  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  apply  to  him  for  further  or* 
ders ;  and  an  officer  there,  one  of  his  aides* 
de-camp,  rode  through  the  desert,  in  that 
hot  season  of  tbe  year,  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  forty  miles,  to  let  him  know  in 
what  state  tbe  operations  of  tbe  siege 
were,  and  to  teke  his  fresh  orders  upon 
the  subject.  Having  received  those  or- 
ders, which  enabled  the  o|)erations  of  the 
siege  to  be  continued,  this  officer  rode 
back  the  forty  miles,  making  eighty  milea 
in  one  day  in  that  climate.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  were  renewed,  and  tbe 
place  was  taken.  I  mention  this  cireum* 
stance,  because  it  shows  the  remarkable 
fact  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  Sir  C. 
Napier  by  those  who  served  under  bis 
command,  and  tbe  zealous  desire  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected  to  carry  out 
his  views.  My  Lards,  I  cannot  stete  a 
more  simple  fact  to  show  the  spirit  which 
animated  all  under  his  command.  I  hope 
that  I  have  said  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
unanimity  of  your  Lordships.  [CktenJ] 
There  is  only  one  other  fact  I  will  men* 
tion,  to  induce  your  Lordships  to  |>ro- 
nounce  your  approbation  of  tnis  service. 
It  happens  to  me  to  know  that  Sir  Cbas. 
Napier,  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
battle,  received  from  tbe  Oovemor-gene* 
ral  his  approbation  of  tbe  conduct  of  the 
troopa  at  the  battle  of  Meeaoee,  and  tbe 
anaoancemeol  tiMU  the  rewarda  for  their 
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tarficet  woold  follow;  tnd  this  wat.  I 
belkfOt  ft  gnat  inducement  to  lheexer> 
tioDft  of  tht  troopt,  which  were  afterwards 
Clowned  with  such  success.  With  these 
few  rsmarkSf  my  Lords,  I  cordially  sop- 
port  the  resolaiions  of  my  noble  Friend. 
Resolatioos  agreed  to  nem  con* 

RjK»HT  Affairs  ik  Spain.]  The  £arl 
of  Clarttidxm  said,  that  in  rising  to  put  to 
my  m>ble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affidz^,  the  questions  of  which  1  gave  him 
ootioe,  I  most,  in  the  first  place,  assure  him, 
that  I  am  not  infiuenoed  by  party  motiTos, 
nor  by  any  desire  of  causing  the  slightest 
embarrassment  to  the  Goremment ;  but  the 
events  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
Spain*  and  still  more  those  which  are  im- 
pending, are  to  my  mind  of  a  character 
too  senous  to  be  permitted  to  pass  unob« 
served,  and  in  silence.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  received  the  anxious  attention 
of  my  noble  Friend,  and  that  the  House 
and  the  public  will  be  deairous  of  receiving 
any  information  upon  them,  which  he  may 
not  thbk  it  inconsistent  with  his  public 
duty  to  communicate,  for  Spain  must  always 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  general 
policy  of  Europe,  and  the  prosnerity,  and, 
above  all,  the  independence  of  that  country 
must  always  be  deeply  interesting  to  the 
people  of  England.  In  fact,  the  British 
Statesman  would  greatly  fail  in  his  duty, 
who  neglected  every  means  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  independence  of  Spain,  and  to 
resist  ail  attacks  upon  it»  be  they  open,  or 
be  they  insidious,  and  come  from  what 
quarter  they  may.  These  are,  I  know, 
the  principles  of  my  noUe  Friend,  which, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  declare  in 
this  House,  and  I  trust  he  may  move  to 
yoor  Lordships,  that  by  them  he  has  been 
guided,  and  that  we  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sibte  for,  but  on  the  contrary  have  done 
what  was  possible  to  avert  the  deplorable 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  Spain  has  now 
fallen.  A  state  of  things^  which  must  be 
equally  alarming  to  those  who  wish  well 
to  liberal  institutions,  or  who  are  anxious 
to  mabtain  the  dignity  and  security  of 
throoes*  for  the  timne  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  Spain  are  now  in  equal  danger ; 
both  have  been  alike  degraded,  and  in 
hgX  set  ande,  and  in  their  place  has  existed 
a  military  despotism  of  the  worst  and  most 
ferocious  description,  which,  under  a  reign 
of  tenor»  hu  for  months  pest  been  riotbg 
b  ads  of  violence  and  ill^ality,  and  have 
tnunpled  upon  the  laws^  and  outraged  the 


feelings  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  present 
state  of  things  cannot  last ;  no  nation  will 
long  submit  to  such  tyranny  as  now  exista 
in  Spain ;  a  fierce  re-action  will  come,  but 
leading  as  that  must  do  to  a  chronic  state  of 
civil  war,  with  all  its  evil  consequences 
and  dangerous  example,  other  Govern- 
ments may  thmk  themselves  justified  in 
interfering  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  an  intima- 
tion bde^  of  such  a  design  under  certain 
contingencies  has  been  alrttdy  given— this, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  give  rise  to  serious 
discussions  among  the  powers  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  essential,  not  only  as 
regards  Spain,  but  the  present  peace  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  that  tranquillity  and  regu- 
lar government  should  be  restored ;  and  if 
I  know  any  thing  of  Spain,  I  can  affirm  that 
that  can  only  be  effected,  through  the  insti« 
tutions  which  the  Spanish  people  have  for 
the  last  ten  years  been  strugglbg  to  obtain, 
but  which  are  now  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  abolished.  I  will  not  go  the 
length  of  saying,  that  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  this  country  could  have  pre- 
vented the  lamentable  state  of  things 
which  now  exists  in  Spain,  but^  at  the  same 
time,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  foreign 
interference,  not  the  less  effisctual  for  being 
disguised,  has  caused  it,  and  for  thu  the 
Spaniards  themselves  are  mainly  to  blame, 
for  there  are  among  them  certain  classes 
who  unfortunately  do  not  scruple  to  ac- 
cept any  assistance  from  any  quarter  against 
their  political  rivals,  however  dangerous 
that  assistance  may  be  to  the  natbiml  b« 
terests.  It  is  to  this  readiness  to  place 
themselves  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  in« 
fluence^  that  many  of  the  disasters  which 
have  befallen  Spab  are  to  be  attributed^ 
and  among  them  the  overthrow  of  the 
Regency.  I  will  very  briefly  recapitulate 
the  occurrences  which  preceded  that  event, 
as  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the 
present  state  of  things  btelligible.  No 
sooner  was  General  Espartero  rused  to  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  State,  and  it  was 
seen  that  his  government  would  be  con« 
ducted  upon  principles  strictly  constitu- 
tional and  national,  than  the  destructioa 
of  his  power  was  resolved  upon  by  those 
chisses  of  persons  to  whom  I  have  just 
alluded,  the  plots  and  btrigues  for  that 
olject,  originated  and  were  matured  at 
Paris ;  they  were  known  to,  and  not  dis- 
countenanced by  the  French  Oovemment^ 
the  insurrection  in  the  Basque  Provinces; 
b  the  name  of  the  Ex^Queen  R^entj  and 
the  attack  on  the  palace^  for  the  purpose  of 
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tanjmg  off  the  Qoeeo  were  Iroown  of  In 
Puif  Img  before  they  oeeunred  in  Spain — 
then  ctme  the  studied  insolu  o&ied  totiie 
penon  and  anthoritj  of  the  Regent  by  the 
F lendi  ambamdor^  M.  de  Salvandy ;  thoe 
were  followed  by  the  revolt  at  Bamlona, 
and  the  rewaid  conferred  opon  the  French 
consul,  M.  Leaseps,  by  return  of  telq^raph, 
when  the  mere  Act  of  the  revolt,  and 
nothing  of  the  conduct  of  the  consul  coold 
be  known  at  Paris.  I  must  also  remind 
your  Lordships  of  the  oflidal  apology  in* 
sisted  upon  by  the  French  Goremment  from 
that  of  Spain  for  having  wrongfully  ac- 
cused the  consul,  or  rather  for  not  having 
accused  him  rightly,  and  the  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  the  French  Government  to  with- 
draw the  consul,  although  repeatedly  and 
respectfully  informed  that  his  residence  at 
Baroelona»  after  the  part  he  was  known  to 
have  taken  in  the  insurrection,  was  most 
injurious  to  the  authority  of  the  Spanish 
Governments— these  facts  are  notorious,  and 
they  establish  beyond  all  doubt  the  hostility 
of  the  French  Government  to  General  £^ 
partero;  but  the  enemies  of  the  Regent 
finding  that  their  objects  could  not  be 
effected  by  insurrection  or  violence,  had 
recourse  to  parliamentary  manoeuvres,  and 
by  wdLdiiected  intrigues  in  the  Cortes, 
the  action  of  the  Government  was  at  length 
paralysed,  and  the  formation  of  a  Ministry 
that  could  command  a  majority,  was  ren- 
dered impracticable.  Wlien  the  Regent 
was  thus  deprived  of  constitutional  power, 
a  fresh  revolt  was  determined  upon,  the 
leaders  of  this  then  quitted  Paris,  wiUi  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  French 
Government^  and  they  received  every  as- 
sistance from  the  French  authorities  on 
their  journey  to  the  frontier.  The  Regent's 
generals  were  inactive  or  unskilful;  hu 
soldiers  were  ilUpaid,  and  seduced  by  the 
num^  and  the  promises  offored  them  by 
his  rival— the  moment  for  striking  a  de- 
cisive blow  was  lost  — revene  ensued, 
and  the  ciy  against  the  Rmnt  spread  like 
an  epidemic  over  the  land,  thus  without 
an  attempt  to  found  any  charge  against 
him;  without  an  accusation  against  his 
honour  or  his  devoted  attachment  to  the 
Soverdffn  and  the  institutions  of  Spain ; 
and  without  a  thought  or  a  care  by  what 
individual  or  what  mtem  he  should  be 
mlaced— never>  I  believe  in  the  annals 
of^  history,  was  there  a  more  wicked  and 
oUectlesB  Revolution.  General  Espartero 
fefi,  and  your  Lordshipa  will  remembto'  that 
the  news  of  his  oTerthiow  was  received 
fc««  bjr  people  of  all  pactiea  with  un* 


minded  rq;ret,  bat  at  Paris  with  aaria  of 
the  Bvdiest  aarisfaction.  I  am  oonvineed, 
however,  that  the  Frendi  GoveniaMnt»  in 
the  course  they  pnrsQed  towards  Geoenl 
Fspartero,  committed  a  great  envis'<— an 
error  which,  to  mj  homhie  jodgment,  is 
quite  incumpi difndblf ,  copsjdering  the 
profound  Hgadty  that  directs  the  poUcy  of 
France,  for  the  smallest  degree  of  foresight, 
the  smallest  amoont  of  Imowledge  of  the 
Spanish  diaracter,  and  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Spain,  would  have  sufficed  to 
show  the  danger  of  overthrowing  the  Re- 
gency. I  will  go  even  further  ud  affirm, 
that  there  was  no  sovereign  or  govcmmeiit 
in  Europe,  desirous  of  upholding  die  ohk 
nardiical  principle,  and  preventing  the  de- 
gradation of  crowned  heads,  that  was  not 
directly  interested  in  the  majntmance  of 
General  Espartero's  power;  the 
elements  of  discord,  that  his 
let  loose,  abundantly  prove  what  must  have 
been  the  difficulties  of  his  pontion,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  credit,  to  that 
credit  in  short,  whidi  was  so  warmly, 
though  not  more  warmly  than  Justly,  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  my  noUe  Friend,  and 
the  right  hon.  Banmet  at  the  head  of  Her 
Blajesty's  Government,  for  having  so  long, 
and  in  despite  of  foreign  and  domestie  in- 
trigues, governed  the  country  in  peace,  and 
without  one  single  infraction  of  the  consti- 
tution or  the  laws.  Most  difficult  also  would 
have  been  the  position  of  the  Queen,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  drcumstances, 
of  the  country  being  handed  over  to  her 
in  a  state  of  repose  at  the  age  fixed  by  the 
law  for  attaining  her  majority,  but  how 
immeasurably  have  all  her  difiiculties  hem 
increased  by  her  being  forced  prematurely 
to  ascend  the  throne  amidst  bloodshed  and 
dvil  war  ?  The  victim  of  the  selfidi  band 
of  conspurators  into  whose  hands  she  has 
Mien,  and  already  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  violating  the  institutions  and  the 
Uws,  as  well  as  Uie  customs  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  she  nominally  governs 
to  an  extent  whidi  her  father  in  aU  the 
plenitude  of  his  despotism  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  contemplate.  Sndi,  however, 
are  the  aumces  under  which  the  seign  of 
this  youthful  Sovereign  has  commcMed; 
yet  nothing  has  occurred  which  might  not 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  and  quite  aa 
easily  have  been  pevented*  I  know  full 
well  how  much  it  is  the  practiee  in  Spain 
unduly  to  Uame  forei^  governments*  and 
upon  what  light  evidence  disarters  are 
directly  attributed  to  their  interventiott* 
I  know  it  has  been  aaid  and  believed  ia 
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Spain  at  well  as  here,  that  a^ts  were 
nnt  from  France  to  promote  this  aenselesB 
levolutioii;  that  the  ample  funds  which 
be  tiniurrectionists  had  at  their  command 
were  aupplied  by  France,  and  that  arms  in 
large  quantities  were  furnished  from  the 
French  arsenals  on  the  frontier,  but  I  dis- 
believe these  stories—-!  am  convinced  that 
tb^  are  without  foundation— I  am  equally 
eoDviooed,  however,  that  if  the  French 
Government  had  wished  well  to  General 
Espartero,  he  would  at  this  moment  be 
Regent  of  Spain-— if  the  French  Govern- 
ment bad  announced  their  good-will  to- 
wards bim  to  the  conspirators  at  Paris — if 
they  bad  applied  in  his  favour  those  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  united  in  Switserland 
Mainst  Louis  Buonaparte,  and  declared 
that  all  those  Spaniards  who  were  receiv- 
ing boqntality  in  France  should  not  be 
permitted  to  abuse  it  by  conspiring  against 
their  own  Government  and  country — if 
tbcj  bad  called  into  action  but  the  smallest 
portion  of  those  enormous  powers  of  police 
which,  when  occasion  requires,  can  be  so 
ligorously  exercised,  rely  upon  it  no  revo- 
lution would  have  taken  pboe  in  Spain. 
Unfortunately  none  of  this  occurred,  and  the 
result,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  rather  em- 
harraasKng;  the  success  has  been  too  great ; 
it  baa  hr  outstrimied  the  expectations  or 
the  intentions  of  those  who  merely  desired 
the  downfall  of  the  R^ent,  but  wished  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  it  might  en- 
tail ;  they  have  seen  with  alarm  the  army 
officered  and  recruited  by  the  adherents  c^ 
Don  Carlos;  the  Cortes  prorogued  without 
any  cause  being  assigned,  the  most  unpo- 
pular laws  inflicted  upon  the  country  by 
oidinanoes,  and  the  constitution  as  com- 
pletely set  at  nought  as  if  it  was  not  the 
foundation  and  the  strength  of  the  Queen's 
cause.     I  say  these  things  must  be  seen  at 
Paris  with  alarm ;  because  they  cannot  last 
beyond  the  fleeting  popularity  of  the  soldier 
at  whose  bidding  they  have  been  brought 
about;  reaction  must  come,  and  with  it 
woiae  confusion  and  greater  anarchy,  and 
shocks  against  which  the  Spanish  throne 
most  not  be  expected  to  stand.    In  the 
aidst  of  all  this  disorder,  however,  brought 
about  in  the  manner  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  the  world  is  informed  from  the 
noutb  of  the  Kin^  of  the  French,  that  a 
eoidial  understanduig  exists  between  France 
and  Englnod  with  respect  to  Spain,  not  as  to 
lenersl  policy,  butqiecially  with  respect  to 
Spain*  This  announcement,  however  satis- 
betoiy  it  might  have  been,  however  much 
■latter  for  rejoicing  it  might  have  afibrded  a 


twelvemonth  since,  is  at  the  present  moment 
somewhat  ominous.      I  fear  it  portends 
only,  that  the  objects  of  the  one  Government 
bavin  gbeen  more  than  fully  accomplished, 
the  sanction  of  the  other  Government  has 
been  required  and  its  assistance  called  in 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  objects 
from    bein^    hereafter   defeated.     When 
General    Espartero  was    Regent — when 
Spain    was    tranquil — when    there  was 
I  a  prospect  of  the  Queen's  ascending  the 
I  throne  at  the  age  prescribed  1^  law,  and 
by  the  advice  of  a  strong  Government, 
and  with  the  consent  of  a  united  Cortes, 
uninfluenced  by  foreign  dictation,  proceed- 
mf  to  select  for  her  consort  the  prince  beat 
suited  to  the  difficulties  he  would  necessa. 
rily  have  to  encounter,  we  heard  nothing 
of  this  cordial  understanding  between  the 
two  Governments,  which  seems  to  have 
been  reserved  for  times  when  every  thing 
good  has  been  marred,  and  every  thing 
mischievous  has  been  achieved.    It  is  upon 
this  point  I  would  wish  to  ask  for  inform- 
ation  from  my  noble  Friend,  if,  consistently 
with  his  duty,  he  can  afford  it ;  namely, 
upon  what  basis  this  good  understanding 
rests,  and  what  course  will  henceforwud 
be  pursued  with  regard  to  Spain  under 
this  new  and  united  policy.    I  heard  with 
the  smoerest  satisfaction  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  that  this  cordial   understanding 
was  not  limited  to  Spain«— so  in  the  spee^ 
of  the  king  of  the  French,— and  I  trust 
my  noble  Friend  may  be  able  to  inform 
their  Lordships  that  its  beneficial  influence 
will  be  extended  to  all  the  various  transac- 
tions in  which  the  two  countries  are  con- 
cerned.   I  am  convinced  that  no  intelli* 
gence  would  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
people  of  England,  for  they  would  justly 
r^rd  it  as  the  best  guarantee  for  main* 
taining  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  not  be  less  ^tifybg  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  enlightened  people 
oi  France,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
a  portion  of  their  press,  and  of  some  public 
men,  to  envenom  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  because  they  think  they  can 
better,  and  more  safely  exhibit  their  pa- 
triotism, by  injurious  attacks  upon  England, 
than  by  directing  the  reluctant  attention  of 
the  public  to  matters  of  domestic,  and 
therefore  of  less  exciting  interest.    Whe* 
ther  my  noble  Friend  wm  give  me  the  in- 
formation I  seek  or  not,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  the  understanding  now 
come  to  between  France  and  England  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  first,  because 
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it  may  be  tbe  means  of  nvnag  or  destroying 
tbe  institutioDS  of  Spain ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  must  in^olTe,  indeed,  it  probably 
lelates  cbiefly  to  the  Marriage  of  tbeQueen, 
and  upon  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
farming,  depends  the  last  remaining  hope 
of  prosperity  for  Spain;  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Queen's  husband  depends  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  internal 
peace,  and  establishbg  r^;u]ar  goTem. 
ment.  This  brings  me  to  the  next  ques- 
tion which  I  am  deurous  of  putting  to 
my  noble  Friend,  it  is  respecting  the 
right  claimed  by  the  French  GoTemment 
to  place  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon upon  the  Spanish  throne,  and  their 
detemdnation  to  prevent  by  force^  if  ne- 
eesiary,  any  other  than  a  member  of 
that  family  bmng  selected  by  the  Spauish 
nation  as  the  husband  of  their  Queen ;  for 
the  mission  of  the  French  Envoy,  M.  Pa- 

Sot  to  announce  this  determination  to 
er  Majesty's  Government  as  well  as  to 
the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  no 
more  a  secret  than  the  declaration  of  M. 
Ouiaot  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Chamber 
last  year.  Now  if  the  French  Government 
bad  restricted  their  claim  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  individual  who  might  be  ob- 
noxious or  dangerous  to  France,  neither 
Spain  nor  any  other  country  would  have 
had  a  r^^ht  to  object.  A  marriage,  be- 
tween the  Queen  of  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  or  a  member  of 
the  Buonaparte  family,  would  have  been 
ao  manifestly  obnoxious  that  they  would 
have  been  justified  in  preventing  it ;  but 
the  French  Government  go  further ;  they 
have  not  only  said  the  Queen  shall  not 
marry  certain  individuals,  but  have  declared 
that  out  of  one  family  alone — that  family 
too,  whose  advent  in  Spain  has  been  produc- 
tive of  small  benefit  to  that  unfortunate 
oonntr3r— she  shall  be  permitted  to  select 
a  husband,  but  upon  what  right  this  ex- 
traordinary daim  u  founded  or  upon  what 
pretenoe  it  is  sought  to  defend  this  open 
denial  to  Spain  or  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  an  independent  nation,  I  am  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
beyond  that  Junsdicdon  which  the  powerful 
may  at  all  times  exercise  against  the  feeble, 
France  has  no  more  rifiht  to  interfere  in 
this  matter,  her  own  immediate  interests 
bebg  ffuarded,  than  in  the  marriage  of 
any  otner  sovereign  of  Europe.  The 
fleneral  belief,  however,  is,  that  this  c1aim» 
n  not  openly  reoogniied,  is  at  least  no 
lonoer  disputed  by  my  noble  Friend ;  b- 
deed,  so  cordial  an  understanding  is  ssid  to 


exist  on  tlie  subject,  that  tbe  individnal  is 
actually  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments, whom  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
whether  she  or  the  Cortes  ehoose  it  or  not, 
shall  be  compelled  to  accept,  and  that  this 
individual  is  the  Count  Trapani,  a  brother 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  a  prinee  now  but 
rixteen  years  old,  brought  up  bj  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome,  and  destined  for  holy  otders. 
But  I  must  beg  their  Lorddiips  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  court  of  Naples  baa  never 
ceaaed  to  conspire  agmnst  tbe  canse  of 
liberty  in  Spain  in  favour  of  Don  Cark», 
whose  agents  were  publicly  received  at 
Naples.     That  the  court  of  Naples  was 
the  only  one  in  Europe  which  formally 
protested  against  the  restoration  by  King 
Ferdinand  of  the  ancient  order  of  Succes- 
sion, and  that  so  great  was  the  irritation 
of  the  King  of  Naples  upon  this  subject, 
that  in  1840,  af^er  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war,  be  absolutely  reftised  to  allow 
his  own  sister,  Queen  Maria  Christina  to 
cross  his  frontier  when  she  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  Naples,  and  yet  it  is  Irom  a 
royal  family*  the  most  hostile  to  Spanish 
liberty,  and  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  thai 
the  husband  of  that  Queen  is  to  be  selected, 
at  the  Bge  of  sixteen,  and  fresh  from  a 
Jesuit  cofiege,  is  to  be  called  to  a  positioQ 
where  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu« 
eation,  and  the  utmost  tact  and  prudence 
would  hardly  suffice  for  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulties by  which  he  must  be  surrounded. 
Until  I  hear  it  from  my  noble  Friend  him- 
self, I  will  not  believe  that  we  have  come 
to  a   good   nnderstanding   with    France 
merely  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a  de- 
si^  as  this— a  design,  however,  which 
still  may,  and  I  trust  will  be  defeated  by 
the  Spanish  people,  by  their  proper  sense 
of  their  own  dignity,  independence,  and 
interests;  but  should  this  not  be  so, should 
their  representatives  be  so  far  unmindful 
of  their  duty,  and  so  far  influenced  by 
fear,  or  by  motives  even  yet  more  un- 
worthy, as  to  make  a  choice  for  the  consort 
of  their  Queen,  which  will  revive  all  that 
kin^y  and  priestly  despotism  by  which 
Spain  has  for  centuries  been  enslaved,  I 
do  at  least  hope  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  hereafter  to  plead  tbe  advice  or  eon« 
eurrence  of  England  in  a  steo  whidi  must 
destroy  the  smsll  remnant  cf  hope  still  left 
to  their  suffering  country.    If  my  noble 
Friend  admits,  as  I  am  sure  he  readUy 
will,  that  we  are  interested  in  the  weu. 
being,  and  good  government  of  Spain,  in 
the  devdonement  of  her  resooroes,  and 
above  all,  in  her  Indepeodeoee ;  then  I 
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trust  he  will  iBdue,  that  ha  hai  heen  no 
party  to  a  project  which  will  prove  an 
effectual  bairier  te  them  all.  The  quea- 
tiont  which  I  would  wish  to  ask  my  noUe 
Friend  are,  whether  any  new  line  of  policy 
has,  in  conjunction  with  France,  heen 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemment 
with  reference  to  Spain » and  if  so,  in  what 
manner  it  wiU  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
present  state  of  things  in  that  country; 
and  secondly,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  has  recopiised  the  right  claimed 
by  France,  to  insist  that  the  choice  of  a 
husbsoid  for  the  Queen  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  whether,  in  consequence  of  such  re- 
cognition Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
amed  to  recommend  that  this  choice 
should  fall  on  Count  Trapani,  a  brother  of 
the  Kine  of  Naples. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  My  noble 
Friend  has  introduced  hb  question  with 
obaenrations  on  the  state  of  Spain,  and  of 
our  relations  with  that  country,  in  a  man. 
ner  which  would  better  have  justified  a 
motion  rather  than  the  question  with  which 
he  concluded,  because  it  imposes  upon  me 
the  necessity  of  making  more  seneral  ob« 
servations  than  may  iS  altogeUier  oonva- 
nient  to  the  House,' or  useful  to  the  ooun- 
try  in  which  the  noble  Earl  professes  so 
mat  an  intorsst.  I  sejoioe  that  my  noble 
Friend  has  espressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
establishment  of  a  good  understanding 
between  France  and  tUs  country,  and  that 
even  those  who  have  war  in  their  hearts— 
and  there  may  be  such  in  thb  country— are 
•till  obliged  to  confess  that  th^  concur  in 
that  satisfaction.  My  noUe  Friend  has 
entered  at  eonsiderable  length  into  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  Spain  in 
the  attempts  to  establish  a  conititutlonal 
ayitem  of  government  in  that  country,  and 
he  has  dexribed  the  various  impediments 
which  have  occurred  to  the  success  of  that 
establishment.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  noble  Earl  the  history  of  Spanish  af- 
fairs I  and  if  he  cannot,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one,  lookins  back  to  the  various 
revolutions,  and  revolts,  and  changes,  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years, 
since  Uie  death  of  Ferduand,  can  give  any 
intelligible  or  consistent  account  of  the 
motives  of  any  one  of  them.  I  know  that 
when  these  events  take  place  great  credit 
b  given  to  foreign  influence.  Thb  is  plot- 
ted in  Spahi— the  other  b  contrived  in 
London.  The  noble  Lord  knows  that  if 
the  ererthrow  of  the  Regent  was  contrived 
in  Pteb|  hb  elevation  was  mid  to  be  eon- 


trived  in  London.  The  existence  of  Ba« 
paitero  and  of  hb  government  was  as  muoh 
maintained  to  be  the  effect  of  Englbh  in* 
terlerence  as  the  downfall,  accordmg  to  the 
noble  Earl,  was  the  effect  of  French  in* 
tri^e  and  of  the  French  sovemment.  I 
beheve  both  the  one  and  the  other  state- 
ment to  be  equally  true — or  rather  to  have 
no  truth.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  English 
Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
elevation  of  Espartero  any  more  than  the 
French  ffovernment  had  with  hb  over- 
throw. It  is  truly  preposterous  to  imagine 
thatthbwassoefl^cted.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
was  a  most  senseless  and  objectless  revolu- 
tion, but  to  say  that  it  was  not  national, 
b  to  maintain  what  b  contrary  to  the  com* 
mon  observation  of  mankind.  In  the  course 
of  six  weeks  there  was  not  a  single  village 
in  Spain  which  did  not  rise  in  oppositioa 
to  Uie  Regent  From  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  including  hb  own 
army,  the  most  devoted  of  hb  foUowers, 
all  were  united  in  their  desire  to  overthrow 
him,  and  to  expel  him  from  the  govern* 
ment.  If  thb  were  produced  by  a  few  thou- 
sand francs  and  a  few  French  intriffuers^ 
it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  dU  thb 
could  have  been  done,  although  I  know 
that  in  Spain  they  are  believed  to  be  a  nu- 
merous party.  If  it  had  not  been  general^ 
it  would  have  been  sensdem  to  resist  the 
Regent;  but  if  it  were  not  a  national  re* 
volution,  let  me  ask  how  it  was,  when  he 
had  escaped  from  the  troops  that  pursued 
him,  and  found  himself  safe  in  Cadia,  with 
maritime  means  at  hb  disposal,  Spain  hav- 
ing thirty  or  forty  strong  places  along  the 
coast,  that  not  to  one  could  he  go,  but  was 
obliged  to  embark  and  set  sail  in  an  Englidi 
ship  }  He  b  a  gallant  and  a  brave  man  ; 
if  every  party  in  the  country  had  not  aban« 
doned  him,  so  long  ar  he  had  any  hope  he 
would  have  remained ;  but  he  found,  whe- 
ther riffhtly  or  wrongly,  that  the  country  had 
decided  against  him,  and  he  therefore  aban- 
doned all  his  prospects.  It  b  utterly  im- 
possible that  thb  could  have  been  efected 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  suggested. 
M  J  noble  Friend  was  himself  believed  by  a 
large  party  in  Spain,  to  be  the  author  of 
the  revolution  of  La  Granja;  and  no 
doubt  he  will  go  down  in  the  hbtory  of 
Spain  u  its  author.  I  have,  my  Lords, 
bne  been  of  opinionj  that  we  have  med- 
dled a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  afiain  of 
Spain.  The  mischief  ma?  have  been  little 
which  my  noble  Friend  did  in  Uiat  dbir, 
but  we  have  been  too  meddling  in  the 
course  of  afiin  in  that  country.    If  any- 
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things  we  may  have  too  much  inflaence  in 
Spain.  I  attribute  the  downfall  of  Eapar- 
tero  to  the  supposition,  perfectly  un- 
foundedy  but  still  believed,  that  he  was 
elevated  under  English  influence.  If  there 
IS  anything  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
determination  of  the  people  of  Spain,  it  is 
their  spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  influ- 
ence; and,  though  they  may  for  a  time 
submit,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
rise  affainst  it,  and  resist  it,  and  that  it 
will  ultimately  be  completely  destroyed. 
My  noble  Friend  has  adverted  to  the  cor- 
dial understanding  which  exists,  with  re- 
spect to  Spain,  between  the  English  and 
the  French  Governments,  referred  to  in 
the  Speech  of  the  Ring  of  the  French.  I 
can  assure  him  that  the  cordial  understand- 
iuff  has  no  particular  reference  to  Spain, 
dUiough  in  the  Speech  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  Greece  and  Spain  were  mentioned 
as  two  countries  with  respect  to  which  the 
greatest  anxiety  prevailed,  and  on  which  a 
flood  understanding  was  most  immediately 
desirable.  This  ^x)d  understanding  was 
not  founded  upon  any  specific  agreement  or 
alliance,  but  upon  a  behef  that  the  essential 
interests  of  the  two  countries  are  involved, 
and  it  depends  upon  mutual  trust  in  the 
honour  and  integnty  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  Englaim  and  France.  I  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  explainbg  to  the  noble 
Earl  the  basis  of  tnat  understanding:  it 
rests  upon  a  desire  to  maintain  Spanish  in- 
dependence—upon an  anxiety  to  support 
the  establishments  and  constitutional  system 
in  Spain—upon  a  wish,  by  all  proper  means, 
to  check  every  spedcs  of  violence  and  re- 
action, and  to  devdope  the  great  national 
resources  of  that  country,  and  to  extend 
her  prosperity  and  lecuro  her  happiness* 
Those  are  the  objects  of  our  good  under- 
standing with  France ;  I  know  no  other, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  believe  that  no  other 
exists.  My  noble  Friend  has  also  alluded 
to  a  subject  which  I  think  is  scarcely  fit 
for  fwrliamentary  discussion ;  I  mean  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Upon 
that  question  also  I  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  repeating  a  declaration  I  have  often 
made  before  it  is  completely  and  exdu- 
lively  a  Spanish  question  and  a  Spanish 
interest.  No  doubt  it  may  happen  that  the 
Spanish  marriage  is  such  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe; 
indeed,  it  cannot  well  take  place  without 
being  a  subject  of  some  solicitude  to  other 
sutes ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Spanish 
government  and  Spanish  people  to  decide. 
And  I  can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  this 


country  has  entered  into  no  engagement 
and  has  come  to  no  understanding  of  any 
description  which  can  interfere  with  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment and  nation  upon  the  subject.  I 
may  entertain  an  opinion  of  proferenoe  for 
one  prince  over  another,  but  I  give  no 
opinion  respecting  the  illustrious  prince 
adverted  to  by  my  noble  Frieod.  I  am  not 
to  choose  who  is  a  fit  husband  for  the 
Queen  of  Spain;  but  I  leave  that  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  Spanish  nation. 
Whether  the  Spanish  authorities  will  prefer 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  or  not  is 
entirely  for  them  and  not  for  me  to  con- 
sider. I  believe  I  have  now  answered 
both  the  questions  of  the  noble  EarL 

The  Earl  of  Clarendom :  Does  the  Frendi 
government  mean  to  exdude  any  prince 
mm  the  throne  of  Spain,  but  one  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  ? 

The  Earl  of  ilfterilem :  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  any  recommendation  of  the 
kind  has  been  given.  The  French  go- 
vernment may  propose  whom  it  thinks 
proper,  but  I  am  no  party  to  anythiiw  in 
the  diape  of  exdusion.  It  is  very  ludy 
that  the  Frendi  government  may  think 
that  the  Spanish  nation  would  do  well  to 
sdect  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Booibon.  I 
may  be  of  that  opinion  too;  and  a  mat 
deal  may  be  said  upon  the  subject.  1  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Spanish  nation  were  to 
vote  upon  the  question,  sudi  might  be  thdr 
choice ;  but  I  do  not  enter  into  a  matter 
which  is  to  be  left  to  the  fair  choice  of  the 
Spanish  government.  I  think  that  my 
noble  Friend  was  wrong  in  what  he  said  of 
the  mission  of  M.  Pageot  last  year ;  but  it 
is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  that  subject:  it 
is  not  before  the  House,  and  it  has  no  prac 
tical  bearinfl  upon  the  question  which  is 
before  it.  My  persuasion  however  is»  that 
the  noble  Earl  is  mistaken  upon  the  suIk 
ject  of  that  mission.  I  think  I  have  now 
answered  my  noble  Friend's  questkms»  and 
I  hope  to  lus  satisfiution,  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  description  of  recent  events, 
or  of  the  nature  of  those  events,  yet  I  en. 
tirdy  concur  with  him  that  our  greatest 
endeavour  ought  to  be  by  every  means  in 
our  power  to  secure  the  independence  and 
the  prosperity  of  Spain.  I  give  him  full 
credit  for  an  absence  of  all  party  and  per- 
sonal feeling.  I  do  full  justice  to  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  is  actuated,  knowing,  as 
I  do,  the  great  interest  he  has  always  tSken 
in  the  aflwxa  of  Spain. 

The  Earl  of  Cutrendam:  I  am  boand  in 
jastice  to  say,  that  I  think  the  aoawers  of 
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PBTinoirt  PftJisaxTBD.  By  Mr.  Walker,  fhm  Bury 
Unioo.  tat  Altention  of  Uw  of  Baitardy.— >By  Mr.  W. 
LaiodiM,  ftom  Canterbury  and  Wakefield,  retpeeth^ 
Window^Tax  on  Uoenied  Vietuallen.— From  Prertoo, 
for  Inquiry  into  State  of  Ireland.— From  Ware,  «gaioit 
Union  of  Sees  of  St  Aaaph  and  Bangor.~By  Mr.  Hutt, 
ftom  Oatcihead,  and  Mr.  Ord.  ftom  Nevoaitle,  ^ainat 
Ineraaae  of  Duca  on  Coab  Imported  into  Loadoo*— By 
Mr.  Bright,  from  ReMliog,  j^ainrt  Vote  of  Thanks  to 
Army  inSdnde. 

Military  Outrage  at  Brighton.] 
Captain  Pecheli  wiabed  to  atk  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  War  De- 
partment  to  that  House,  whether  his  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  a  statement  ia 
the  papers,  of  an  outrage  committed  by 
some  soldiers,  in  barracks  at  Brighton,  on 
the  persons  and  property  of  sereral  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
any  official  information  had  been  received, 
and  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  by 
the  Horse  Guards  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  such  conduct  ? 

Sir  M»  Hardmge  said,  from  the  papers 
he  found  the  quarrel  at  Brighton  origi- 
nated from  a  soldier  having  been  struck 
and  otherwise  assaulted  by  three  or  four 
persons.  The  soldier  called  his  comrades 
to  bis  assistance,  and  the  civilians  ran 
into  the  house  where  the  affray  complained 
of  took  place.  There  was  much  violence 
used  I  in  fact,  the  violent  outrage  which 
took  place,  it  was  impossible  to  defend. 
But,  as  the  regiment  had  voluntarily  come 
forward  to  defray  the  eipense  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  property  which  had 
occurred,  and  as  there  were  legal  proceed- 
ings pending  against  one  of  the  oHenders, 
he  thought  the  House  would  not  require 
him  to  enter  further  into  the  affair.  With 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  such  occur* 
fences,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had  taken  the  strongest 
steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
affrays  for  the  future. 

Mothers  and  Children.]  Mr. 
Ferrand  put  the  following  question  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet : — ^That  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Denman  has  declared  it  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  *'  that  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
break  in  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
upon  that  which  may  have  existed  from 
all  time;*'  and  has  also  declared,  that 
"  it  is  the  mother  who  is  the  proper  party 


the  noble  Earl  entirely  satisfactory ;  and 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  grati6ca- 
tioo  at  having  been  the  means  of  obtain* 
iog  them.  I  have  heard  him  before  state 
the  principles  he  has  this  night  avowed, 
and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  he  still  enter- 
tains them,  and  is  determined  to  uphold 
the  independence  of  Spain.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  induce  that  coun- 
try to  do  what  she  can  to  develope  her 
own  resources.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  mutual  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  England  and 
France  upon  these  subjects,  and  above 
all,  that  they  intend  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitutional and  representative  system  in 
Spain.  That  was  most  satisfactoiy.  As  to 
the  part  taken  by  the  French  government, 
I  will  not  enter  into  that  question  now. 
I  am  ready  to  admit  my  noble  Friend's 
version  of  it,  and  will  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  adduce  the  proofs  which  at  the 
present  time  I  think  I  could  do,  as  well  as 
fcive  reasons  for  my  belief  in  the  accuracy 
of  what  I  have  advanced.  I  will  not 
allode  to  it  farther  than  to  say  one  word 
00  what  fell  from  him  regarding  the  part 
he  has  supposed  I  took  in  that  detestable 
revolution  of  La  Oranja.  He  intimates, 
that  in  fact  I  participated  in  it  myself; 
boi,  if  I  am  to  be  handed  down,  as  he 
says,  10  Spanish  history  as  a  conspirator 
in  that  affair,  I  can  only  observe,  that, 
like  many  other  statements  in  the  Spanish 
ebronicles,  it  will  be  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. I  heartily  agree  with  him  in  what 
be  remarked  as  to  our  meddling  too  much 
with  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  my  noble  Friend 
neaos  to  avoid  it  in  foture. 

Lord  Howden  stated,  that  having  been 
a  good  deal  in  France  and  Spain,  he  was 
able  to  assert  that  what  his  noble  Friend 
bad  mentioned  about  proofs,  which  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  bring  forward,  might  be 
attended  with  injurious  consequences.  It 
was  one  of  the  worst  things  that  could 
bave  been  said  in  reference  to  the  alliance 
which  all  must  be  anxious  to  preserve. 
The  effect  of  what  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  Friend  might  not  be  overcome  in 
two  or  three  years,  and  might  materially 
counteract  what  had  been  so  well  stated 
by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Fo- 
reign Department- 
House  adjourned. 
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to  ha? e  tbe  custody  of  ill  her  children 
under  leven  years  of  ag^e,  and  that  it  is  not 
for  the  bene6t  of  tbe  mother,  hot  for  the 
protection  of  the  children ;''  and  that  he 
thinks  that  **  the  judges  ooght  to  crush 
the  first  attempt  to  depart  from  that  prin- 
ciple, and  that  it  is  of  tbe  highest  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  considered  tbe  un- 
doubted law  of  the  land,"— whether  the 
Goremment  intend  to  insert  a  clause  in 
the  New  Poor  Law  Bill,  for  the  purpose 
of  prohibiting  the  separation  of  motherand 
child,  if  they  should  become  tbe  inmates 
of  a  workhouse? 

Sir  /.  Qraham  said,  the  hon.  Member 
had  placed  the  question  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  remote  all  doubts  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  explanation  it  required.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  apparently  exercised 
tbe  utmost  care  and  caution  in  framing 
the  question,  but,  undoubtedly,  he  had 
been  led  into  a  serious  mistake  somehow. 
The  boo.  Member^s  question  referred  to 
matters  of  fact,  which  did  not  exist,  and 
to  a  dictum  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Den* 
man's,  which  had  never  been  pronounced. 
First,  he  would  deal  with  matters  of  fact. 
By  a  general  ordinance,  which  had  re- 
ceif  ed  the  force  of  a  legal  enactment,  when 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  filled  tbe  office  of 
Home  Secretary,  it  is  provided,  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  that  no  child 
under  the  age  of  seven  years  should  be 
separated  from  its  mother  in  the  work* 
house.  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of  the 
noble  Lord,  who  was  then  in  office  when 
this  general  order  was  issued— namely, 
that  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years, 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  same  ward  as 
their  mothers,  and  that  parents  and  chil- 
dren should  have  access  to  each  other  at 
reasonable  hours.  To  put  aside  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  term  *'  reasonable  hours,"  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  had  defined  it,  "  that 
reasonable  hours  was  to  be  held  to  be,  that, 
so  long  as  the  mother  was  suckling,  she 
was  to  have  access  to  her  child  when 
wanted ;  and  that  the  child  at  no  period 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  mother's 
reach."  He  would  now  deal  with  the 
alleged  dictum  of  tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  believed  that  the 
dictum  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  as  he 
bad  stated  it  to  be  in  his  motion ;  but,  so 
far  from  this  being  the  dictum  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Denman,  it  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  From  one  of  the  Judges,  and 
from  tbe  law  reporu,  he  had  his  authority 


for  what  be  now  stated.  He  i 
from  the  Law  Joaroal  report  what  was 
really  the  dictum  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman.  Lord  Denman  said,  caaet  had 
arisen,  where,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  necesaary  to 
break  in  upon  an  established  principle. 
The  dicium^  therefore,  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  was  precisely  the  contrary  of  that 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member.  He  hoped 
tbe  answer  be  had  given  would  be  satia- 
factory. 

Fisheries  Covvbittiok.]  Captain 
Pechell  wished  to  put  a  queatioo  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  relative  to  the  pro- 
ceedings with  France  under  the  late  Con- 
ventioo  for  regulating  the  Fisheries  of  the 
two  countries.  Last  Session  this  country 
had  performed  its  part,  and  had  done  iu 
best  to  give  force  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Convention,  but  as  he  had  not  beard  of 
any  proceedings  of  a  like  nature  on  the 
other  side,  he  thought  it  was  necesaary  the 
country  should  know  what  was  the  nature 
of  tbe  laws  respecting:  tbe  Fisheries,  and 
whether  the  French  Government  had  per* 
formed  its  part  by  submitting  to  similar 
regulations. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  quite  wtlltng  to  give 
any  information  in  bis  power.  Hie  hon. 
and  gallant  officer  would  racoUect,  that 
when  tbe  last  Convention,  in  1843,  was 
agreed  upon,  the  two  Governments  were 
in  a  different  position.  The  Parliament  of 
this  country  were  sitting,  while  the  Legis- 
lature of  France  had  closed  its  proc^- 
ings.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for 
the  French  Government  to  take  the  same 
effective  steps  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment bad  taken,  to  give  force  to  the  law. 
The  French  Government  had  eitensive 
powers  to  regulate  their  affairs  by  ordi- 
nance ;  but  this  power,  he  was  informed 
on  good  authority,  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  French  Government  to  carry 
into  complete  effect  the  provisions  of  a 
convention  of  this  nature.  He  bad  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  take  tbe  proper  steps  to  carry 
the  stipulations  of  the  Convention  into 
effect.  Indeed,  he  believed,  that  he  might 
state  that  he  had  been  advised  on  good 
authority  that  a  projei  de  loi  had  been 
prepared,  which  would  be  shortly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  of  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  these  regulations 
into  effect.  He  had,  therefore,  reason  to 
hope  that  no    unnecessary  delay  would 
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oocar  is  obUioiDg  tbe  reqoUite  legitlatifa 
Moctioo  in  France  to  the  provUiont  of  the 
Confention. 

Laud  Temurk  Commission  (Irb- 
LAVD.]  Mr.  Ron  observed,  that  the 
Houia  would  recollect  the  question  pat 
tho  other  night  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fiosbury,  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
place  some  tenant  farmers  on  the  Land 
Tenure  Commission  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
temove  the  suspioions  which,  undoubtedly, 
in  some  quarters,  attached  to  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ei pressed  some 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  asked  whether 
uy  tenant  farmers  would  serve  without 
pay.  He  was  of  opinion  that  many  could 
be  foutid,  and  he  knew  that  this  was  the 
ease,  with  respect  to  the  tenant  farmers  in 
the  northern  part  of  Ireland.  The  next 
day  he  was  informed,  on  good  authority, 
that  several  tenant  farmers  in  the  west  and 
south  of  Ireland »  P^jiog  I'^'^ts  varying 
from  9,000/.  to  300L  or  400/.  a- year, 
could  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  duty  without  payment.  He 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
rather  inclined  to  yield  to  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 
The  question  which  ha  wished  to  put  was, 
whether,  aa  there  was  no  difficulty  in  fiud* 
log  respectable  tenant  farmers  to  act  upon 
the  Commission  without  payment,  the  right 
boa.  Gentleman  would  consent  to  add 
eome  of  that  dasa  to  it.  Supposing  his 
answer  to  be  in  the  negative,  whether  he 
would  consent  to  associate  some  of  the 
humbler  class  of  tenants  with  those  already 
named  in  the  Commission,  paying  them 
for  their  time  and  trouble  ? 

Sir  A.  Pee/  replied,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman most  have  misunderstood  the  an- 
awtr  which  be  gave  the  other  evening  to 
the  question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pioabory.  He  meant  to  have  said,  and 
be  thought  that  he  had  stated  on  that 
oecaeioo,  that  he  waa  not  prepared  to 
advise  any  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  tbe  Conmiesioo.  As  for  the  clasa  of 
Uuauu  paying  2,000/.  a-year  rent,  they 
rather  might  be  placed  on  the  footing  of 
landed  proprietors,  than  in  the  same  dees 
with  tbe  great  mass  of  the  occupying  te- 
nnnta.  The  Commission  had  already  made 

Ki  progress  in  their  inquiry,  and  he 
reafOD  to  believe  that  the  period  would 
MC  be  very  long  before  some  portion  of 
iIm  Reposi  would  be  laid  on  the  Table ; 


he,  therefore,  was  not  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Ross  said,  he  thought,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  bad  not  answered  the 
second  part  of  the  question  put  to  him, 
namely,  whether  he  would  object  to  some 
of  the  humbler  class  of  tenants  being 
placed  on  the  Commission;  and  also, 
whether  any  of  such  class  were  to  be  ex- 
amined before  the  Commission  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  with  respect  to 
paying  salaries  to  certain  tenants  of  the 
humbler  class  for  sitting  on  this  Commis* 
sion,  he  conceived,  that  he  had  answered 
the  question  when  he  remarked,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission.  Ho 
wished  to  speak  with  every  respect  of  the 
humbler  class  of  tenants,  and  he  hoped, 
that  he  might  say,  without  offence,  that  as 
it  wss  probable  that  many  of  the  humbler 
class  of  tenants  would  be  willing  to  receive 
appoiutments  on  the  Commission,  from  the 
prospect  of  pecuniary  reward,  he  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  of 
the  Commission  to  adopt  any  suggestion 
of  that  nature.  With  respect  to  the  evi- 
dence of  this  class  of  persons,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  most  va- 
luable, and  it  was  most  desirable  that  every 
inducement  should  be  held  out  to  them 
to  express  the  iropinions  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

Factories.]  Sir  J.  Orakam  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Factories  Bill. 

Mr.  Ferrand  asked,  whether  the  pro- 
mise which  had  been  given  to  a  deputation 
of  frame- work  knitters  from  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  that  a 
commission  should  issue  to  inquire  into 
their  complaints  against  their  employers, 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect  ? 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  the  commis- 
sion had  already  issued.  Mr.  Muggeridge 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Ferrand  said,  that  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Muggeridge  would  not  give  the 
slightest  satisfaction.  The  result  of  his 
appointment  on  the  Handloom- weavers 
Commission  had  been  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  his  appointment  on  the  present 
occasion  would  merely  have  the  effect  of 
putting  the  country  to  expense.  Would 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  have  any  objection 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  select  committee 
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of  the  House,  instead  of  to  a  commission 
so  constituted  ? 

Sir  J,  Graham  was  in  absolute  despair 
of  pleasing  the  hon.  Gentleman.  First, 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  hon.  Gentleman 
but  a  commission  ;  now  a  commission  was 
given  him,  he  wanted  something  else. 
He  really  could  not  comply  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  second  request.  From  all 
the  inquiries  he  had  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject, from  information  he  had  obtained 
from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  from  the  brother  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Lefe?re,  who 
gave  the  highest  testimonies  in  Mr.  Mug- 
geridge's  favour,  he  was  convinced  that 
Mr.  Muggeridge  was  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  qualified  for  the  charge  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him. 

The  bill  read  a  second  time. 

Metropolitak  Improvements.] 
The  Earl  of  Lincoln  moved  the  third  read- 
ing of  ihe   Metropolitan  Improvements 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  power  which 
had  been  given  in  this  bill  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank  of  England  money  on 
mortgage,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
these  improvements,  although  he  knew 
the  same  power  had  been  given  to  the 
Commissioners  under  the  provisions  of  a 
former  similar  act  of  Parliament.  The 
consequence  of  the  Bank  of  England  being 
permitted  thus  to  lock  up  its  money  in  se- 
curities, which  were  not  readily  convertible 
into  cash,  might  be  that  the  Bank  would 
find  itself  one  day  without  a  guinea  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  public. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  thought 
this  was  a  case  to  which  the  objection  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  could  not 
in  fairness  be  applied.  The  money  about 
to  be  advanced  io  this  instance  was  not 
advanced  in  the  same  manner  as  money 
advanced  upon  mortgage.  It  was  to  lie 
out  until  it  would  be  convenient  to  repay 
it  by  instalments  whenever  money  came  to 
hand  as  the  old  buildings  were  taken  down 
and  sold. 

Mr.  Hawei  said,  he  had  papers  in  his 
hands  complaining  of  the  great  injury 
done  CO  a  large  body  of  individuals  who 
lived  or  bad  shops  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhoods  where  the  various  metro* 
politan  improvements  were  taking  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  slow 
progreu  of  the  works.    In  many  places, 


rows  of  houses  had  been  pulled  down  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  no  progress  made 
towards  rebuilding  them»  evidently  a  great 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  surround* 
ing  locality.  He  understood,  too,  that  in 
the  meantime,  the  Government  was  pay- 
ing a  large  sum  in  ground  rents  for  the 
places  thus  pulled  down  ;  so  that  the  de- 
lay was  in  every  way  objectionable.  The 
Government  should  not  pull  down  any 
House  before  it  was  prepared  to  set  about 
the  rebuilding  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  assured  the  House 
that  due  diligence  had  been  used  by  the 
board,  and  that  they  had  been  careful  to 
collect  the  best  possible  advice  opon  the 
subject.  There  was  good  reason  to  ap» 
prehend  that  if  the  whole  of  the  materials 
of  the  houses  pulled  down  were  to  be  too 
hastily  pressed  on  the  persons  who  dealt 
in  those  materials,  the  Commissioners 
would  get  nothing  for  them,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  improvements  would  be  there- 
by considerably  increased. 

Bill  read  a  third  time.  On  the  qoes- 
tion  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Hume  with  a  view  to  exclude  the 
Bank  of  England  from  engaging  in  lend« 
ing  money  upon  the  security  of  these  Im- 
provements, for  the  reasons  he  had  stated, 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words, 
''The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,"  in  the  15th  line  of  the 
second  page  of  the  bill,  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Maiterman  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber perfectly  justified  in  the  objection  he 
had  taken  to  the  clause  empowering  the 
borrowers  of  this  money  to  take  it  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  A  t>ody  like  the 
Bank  of  England  should  not  enter  into  a 
speculation  of  this  nature,  or  lock  up  iu 
money  in  securities  from  which  the  Bank 
could  not  withdraw  it  whenever  it  became 
necessary  for  the  public  convenience  or 
protection. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  when  a  former  act  for  Improving  the 
Metropolis  passed,  two  years  ago,  the 
right  had  been  reserved  to  the  Ck>mmis- 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  it 
had  accordingly  happened  that  great  eom- 
petition  took  place  between  various  capi- 
talists. The  terms  offered  by  the  Bank, 
however,  were  the  more  favourable  terms. 
Doubts  were  suggested  whether  the  Com- 
missioners conid  legally  borrow  of  the  Bank ; 
reference  was  made  to  counsel,  who  gave 
their  opinion  that  they  might.    Altbmigh 
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thus  fortified  in  hit  previous  opinion,  he 
thought  it  better  to  introduce  this  clause, 
empowering  the  Commissioners  to  borrow 
the  money  of  the  Bank,  which  was  an 
enactment  merely  confirmatory  of  the  Act 
4  and  5  of  Victoria.  This  mode  of  in- 
vestment had  an  attraction  for  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  it  had  not  for  private 
parties,  who  looked  more  to  permanency 
when  they  advanced  their  money  by  way 
of  mortgage.  Hence  the  offers  of  the 
Bank  had  been  more  liberali  and  had 
been  accepted. 

Mr.  Hawes  could  not  view  the  question 
in  the  light  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  saw 
it.  The  bill,  if  he  read  it  aright,  contem- 
plated a  clear  right  to  invest  the  money 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  without  return,  for  five  years, 
which  was  a  principle  he  thought  it  would 
be  injudicious  on  tne  part  of  the  House  to 
sanction,  with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  Eng. 
land  particularly,  as  they  were,  he  be- 
lieved, about  to  accept  of  assistance  on 
these  improvements,  from  other  quarters, 
and  especially  from  the  source  of  the  coal 
duties  levied  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London. 

Mr.  itf.  Philips  disapproved  of  the 
system  of  allowing  the  Bank  of  England 
to  advance  money  on  mortgage.  He 
must  say,  as  a  commercial  man,  he  would 
not  open  an  account  with  any  bank  which 
dealt  in  securities  that  could  not  be  rea- 
lised immediately  in  cases  of  emergency. 
He  hoped  that  the  words  objected  to  by 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Montrose 
would  be  omitted. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  said,  that  there  had  been 
a  strongly-expressed  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  public  against  the  Bank  of  England 
advancing  money  by  way  of  mortgage ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  expression  of 
feeling,  the  practice  had  entirely  ceased. 
He  must,  therefore,  object  to  sanctioning 
by  a  parliamentary  enactment  a  practice 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Bank 
itself.  True  it  was,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  stated,  this  money 
was  not  permanently  locked  up  as  a 
mortgage  would  be ;  but  the  security  on 
which  the  money  was  to  be  advanced 
was  not  a  negotiable  security,  and  the 
repayment  of  the  money  was  made 
contingent  upon  circumstances.  If  he 
thought  there  was  an  impossibility  of 
obtaining  the  money  from  other  sources 
he  should  waive  his  objection ;  but  there 
were  A^unnco  Companies  and  other  large 
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bodies  of  whom  money  was  to  be  had 
cheap  enough,  and  there  could  be  no 
diflliculty  in  getting  it  from  the  Exchequer 
Bill  Loan  Commissioners,  or  from  any 
bankers  in  the  country. 

Sir  i?.  Peel  apprehended,  that  the 
course  which  the  House  had  to  pursue 
was,  to  prevent  the  sanctioning  of  a  ge- 
neral principle,  that  the  money  of  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be  laid  out  on 
morigages;  there  certainly  was  a  great 
objection  to  placing  funds  in  such  secu- 
lities  as  were  not  available  at  the  shortest 
notice  in  case  of  necessity.  But  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  say,  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  that  principle.  The  total 
amount  which  was  wanted  would  not 
exceed  150,000/.  or  200,000/.,  and  it  was 
merely  permissive  on  the  part  of  the  Bank 
to  advance  this  amount.  It  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  borrow  various  small  sums  of 
perhaps  5,000/.,  or  10,000/.  at  a  time; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  security  to  repay  the 
sums  which  were  wanted.  The  difficulty 
was  to  find  Insurance  Companies  who 
would  make  those  advances  on  such 
terms,  that  the  parties  should  receive 
the  amounts  by  small  instalments;  be- 
cause if  they  borrowed  more  than  was 
required  it  was  a  dead  loss.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  think  this  an  objectionable 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  object  to  the  ar- 
rangement on  the  score  of  the  amount 
which  was  required  to  be  borrowed,  but 
he  objected  to  it  on  principle.  His  ob- 
jection was,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  advance  money  on  mortgage — for 
there  was  no  doubt  they  would  lend  on 
that  security.  He  objected  to  pledging 
the  House  to  the  adoption  of  a  bad  prin- 
ciple. He  would,  therefore,  beg  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  postpone  the  passing  of 
this  bill,  to  see  whether  there  could  be 
any  modification  made  in  the  plan. 

Mr.  C,  Wood  suggested  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  as  several  small  sums 
would  be  required,  whether  a  limit  should 
not  be  named,  in  reference  to  the  amount 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wort  ley  objected  also  to 
the  power  to  be  given  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  lend  money  on  mortgage.  He 
thought,  however,  tiiis  was  an  exception 
to  the  case.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
stated  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  of 
this  kittdi  and  he  thought|  looking  to  the 
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smallnesa  of  the  sum  wanted,  tliis  should 
be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule. 

Dr.  Bowling  said,  this  was  a  question 
of  great  importance,  when  the  application 
was  made  the  exception  of  a  Parliamentary 
sanction.  He  thought  his  hon.  Friend  was 
quite  right  in  persisting  in  dividing  the 
House  on  this  question. 

Sir  R,  Peel  was  willing  to  propose  a 
clause  limiting  the  amount  to  be  borrowed 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  byway  of  mort- 
gage, to  260,000/.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
moved  the  insertion  of  this  limitation  in  the 
amount  to  show  that  the  House  did  not 
recognize  the  principle  generally. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  words  proposed  bv  Mr.  Hume  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  question  :  •—  Ayes 
145;  Noes  70:  Majority  75. 
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flume,  J. 
llawesy  B. 


Mr.  Hwne  saidythe  proviio  was  a  mere 
efasion ;  and  be  was  extremely  sorry  that 
the  right  hon.  Baroaet,  whose  opinions 
must  regulate  the  majority  of  that  House 
for  this  Session  at  least,— 4n  respect  to 
bargains  with  the  Bank  of  Eugland, 
should  in  the  present  case  have  violated  a 
sound  principle.  He  objected  to  any  li- 
mitation, but  since  the  matter  was  decided 
against  him  so  strongly,  he  would  say  no 
more* 

Proviso  moved  by  Sir  R.  Peel  added. 

Bill  passed. 

VoTK  or  Thanks  to  Sir  Charles 

NaPICR    AMD   THX    ArMY  IN    SCINDE.] 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  Sir,  I  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  moving,  that  the  Thanks  of 
the  House  be  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
British  army,  and  to  its  gallant  Com- 
mander, for  services  recently  performed 
under  very  critical  circumstances,  and 
during  very  important  operations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  which  army  has, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  during 
these  operations,  exhibited  proofs  of  dis- 
cipline, of  constancy  and  of  valour  which 
have  sustained  and  even  exalted  the  high 
character  of  the  British  army,  and  have 
entitled  that  army  and  its  commander  to 
the  public  expression  of  our  thanks.  With 
the  policy  of  the  measures  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  that  army  has  been  em- 
ployed,  I  have  upon  this  occasion,  nothing 
to  do.  Whether  it  were  justifiable  and  po- 
litic to  exact  from  the  Ameers  of  Scinde 
penalties  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
their  eogagements^whether  it  were  po- 
litic to  demand  the  cession  of  territory 
in  lieu  of  the  tribute  to  which  the 
Ameers  were  subject,  are  questions 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  re- 
served altogether  for  separate  considera- 
tioo.  I  have  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  conduct  and  merits  of  gal- 
lant men  performing  the  first  dutv  of  a 
soldier— namely,  ob^ienoe  to  lawful  au- 
thority, and  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
performed  it,  entitling  themselves,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  public  acknowledgement 
which  I  shall  propose.  Sir,  others  I  coo- 
iidef  to  be  responsible  for  the  measures, 
the  execution  of  which  was  committed  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  He  was  employed 
b|  the  Govenior*geiieraL     Ha  received 
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instructions  from  the  Governor-general. 
He  had  authority,  within  certain  limits, 
from  the  Governor-general ;    but  for  the 
employment,  the  instructions,    the    au- 
thority, the  Civil  Power  in  India,  and  not 
Sir  Charles  Mapier,  is,  in  mv  opinion,  al- 
together responsible.    I  shall  be  prepared 
on  the  proper  occasion,  if  need  be,  to 
vindicate  the  instructions  and  authority, 
but  upon  the  present  occasion,  I  shall 
altogether    abstain    from    entering    into 
any    discussion  on    the    policy   of    the 
measures  themselves.    Sir,  the  informa- 
tion which  has  recently  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  and  the  degree  of 
public  attention  which  has  been  directed 
to  the  operations  in  Scinde,  relieve  me 
from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  anv 
detail  with  regard  to  the  measures  which 
led  to  the  employment  of  the  British  army 
on  that  occasion.    I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  every  Gentleman  has  read  the  papers 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  relating 
to  the  subject,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  any  unnecessary  detail  of  the 
circumstances  which  led   to  the  British 
army  being  placed  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier.    The  House  would 
recollect,  that  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember,  1842,  Sir  Charles  Nspier  was 
directed   to  take  the  command   of   the 
British  army  in  Scinde  and  Beloochistau. 
The  active  operations  In  which  he  was 
engaged   extended  for  a  period  which  is 
included  between  January  1843,  and  the 
latter  end  of  March,  in  the  same  year. 
That  period  of  three  months,   included 
the  advance   upon  Emaum   Ghur,    the 
battle  of   Meeauee,   and    the  battle  of 
Hyderabad.    These  two  battles,  the  most 
prominent  objects  to  any  one  contemplat-* 
ing  the  subject,  were  fought  under  very  pe* 
culiar  circumstances.  According  to  the  first 
report  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  force  op- 
posed to  him  in  the   battle  of  Meeanee 
amounted  to  somewhere  about  23,000  men, 
while  his  own  force  did  not  exceed  2,800. 
I  have,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  he 
overrated  the  amount  of  the  force  under 
his  command,  and  underrated  that  of  the 
force  opposed  to  him.    I  believe  it  would 
be  more  consistent  with  the  truth,  were  I 
to  say,  that  the  number  of  the  British 
troops  under  his  command  at  the  battle 
of  Meeanee,  did  not  exceed  2,000,  and 
that  the  force  opposed  to  him  did  not  fall 
short  of   25,000,  the  number  originally 
given.    Sir,  the  force  of  the  Ameers  con- 
sisted of  men  accustomed   to  war^   of 
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great  natural  courage,  and  of  desperate 
resolution^  to  which  full  credit  is  given 
in  the  admirable  despatch  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  That  force,  originally  estimated 
at  25,000  men,  occupied  a  very  formidable 
position.  They  were  posted  in  the  dried 
bed  of  a  water-course,  which  during  the 
inundations  of  the  Indus  becomes  filled. 
The  enemy  were  flanked  by  a  village,  and 
by  a  wooded  country,  almost  impervious 
to  troops.  Their  position,  I  believe,  was 
defended  by  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery ; 
and  against  this  force  of  25,000  men  so 
posted,  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  his  army 
inarched,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
their  lives,  and  supporting  the  honour  and 
credit  of  their  country.  At  the  battle  of 
Hyderabad,  the  force  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier had  received  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  regiments ;  and  the  British  force  in 
that  battle  amounted  to  5,000  men.  The 
force  opposed  to  him,  consisted  of  about 
20,000.  Of  the  courage  and  resolution  of 
the  army  of  the  Ameers  no  greater  proof 
can  be  given  than  one  adduced  from  the 
despatch  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, — 

**  That  CD  the  approach  of  the  British  army 
the  Beloochees  did  what,  as  an  exhibition  of 
courage,  correspoDds  in  European  warfare 
with  the  actual  conflict  of  the  bayonet,  the 
proof  of  European  courage  which  is  the  most 
decisive,  that  arter  discharging  their  firelocks  at 
the  troops  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  tkey  rushed 
from  the  watercourse  in  which  they  had  taken 
up  their  position  and  attacked  the  British  sol- 
diers with  their  shields  and  swords,  which 
they  took  as  substitutes  for  their  firelocks." 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the 
testimony  of  Sir  C.  Napier  to  the  valour 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him :  at  the 
same  time,  any  one  who  considers  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  action,  the  nature  of  the 
position,  the  valour  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
disparity  of  the  forces,  will  admit  that,  the 
valour  of  the  enemy  was  rendered  vain  by 
the  eminent  military  skill  on  the  part  of 
Sir  C.  Napier.  Sir,  in  those  two  battles 
also,  although  there  was  such  an  immense 
disparity  of  force,  the  valour  of  the  British 
soldiers  fully  maintained  the  character  of 
their  country.  In  the  first  battle,  where 
the  disparity  was  the  greatest,  the  British 
force  consisted,  I  think,  of  ouly  one  regi- 
ment of  Europeans,  three  regiments  of 
Sepoys,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  25th, 
the  12tb,  and  the  1st,  aod  some  native 
cavalry ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  most  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  there  was  do  distinction 
in  the  eiibibitioQ  of  faloufi  between  the 
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Sepoy  and  the  European;  animated  by 
the  example  of  their  ofiicers,  both  Sepoy 
and  European  were  exposed  to  the  com* 
mon  danger,  and  showed  an  equal  degree 
of  courage  and  resolution.  Sir,  to  the 
ofiScers  and  men  employed  on  that  occasioa 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attribute  too 
high  praise;  but,  at  the  same  time, jus- 
tice requires  that  we  should  not  overlook 
the  great  cause  of  the  victory.  It  is  in  my 
opinion,  mainly  to  be  ascribed,  both  at 
Meeanee  and  Hyderabad,  to  the  example 
set  by  the  gallant  Officer,  who  was  re- 
sponsible  for  the  British  army  on  those 
occasions.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  at 
such  a  crisis,  and  under  circumstances  of 
such  difficulty,  the  command  of  the  British 
army  was  committed  to  a  man,  one  of 
three  brothers,  who  have  engrafted  on  the 
stem  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  lineage 
that  personal  nobility  which  is  derived 
from  unblemished  prirate  character,  from 
the  highest  sense  of  personal  honour,  and 
from  repeated  proofs  of  valour  in  the  field, 
which  have  made  their  name  conspicooos 
in  the  records  of  their  country.  Sir,  each 
of  these  three  brothers  learnt  the  art  of 
war  under  an  illustrious  commander,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  those  memorable  cam* 
paigns  of  which  one  of  them  has  been  the 
faithful,  impartial,  and  eloquent  hbtorian 
—  and  the  exploits  of  those  three  brothers 
during  the  whole  of  those  campaigns  en- 
title them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  coon- 
try.  In  almost  every  action  of  the  Penin* 
sular  war  they  gave  proofs  of  great  mili- 
tary skill  and  personal  valour.  In  the 
actions  of  Corn  una,  of  Bnsaco,  of  Ciodad 
Rodrigo,  and  during  the  operations  of  the 
Pyrenees,  they  proved  that  there  was  do 
British  officer  more  prodigal  of  his  blood 
in  the  cause  of  his  country  than  was  each 
of  those  brothers.  Sir,  the  officer  who 
commanded  in  the  actiooa  to  which  this 
notice  refers,  bears  a  name  than  which 
there  is  none  more  conspicuous  io  the 
bright  psges  which  contain  the  records, 
whether  in  the  military  or  the  naval  an* 
nals  of  this  country^  for  desperate  and 
successful  valour.  For  if  we  read  the 
account  of  some  naval  action,  in  which, 
in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  with  a  foroa 
wholly  unable,  unless  directed  with  tha 
utmost  skill  and  valour,  to  compete  with 
the  enemy^if  in  the  coarse  of  five  mi- 
nutes we  find  a  signal  victory  achieved, 
by  which  the  glories  of  Sl  Vinceat  are 
revived— a  victorjf  by  the  moral  effect  of 
wbioh  a  dynasty  is  ebaogadi^if  m  rii4 
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the  reeordt  of  tach  tn  action,  we  find  the 
Dtme  of  the  commander  there  is  Napier. 
Even  in  a  more  limited  and  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  operation,  when,  in  the 
coarse  of  last  year,  it  became  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  impress  on  a  misguided 
multitude  the  inherent  strength  of  the 
law  and  the  civil  power  directed  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  right,  and  by  consummate 
skill,  the  man  who,  accompanied  by  only 
aix  constables,  attacked  hundreds  of 
people,  and  captured  more  of  those  op- 
posed to  him  than  the  number  of  the  men 
he  commanded — I  remark,  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  person  who  achieved  that 
comparatively  speaking,  humble  and  yet 
most  useful  exploit,  also  t>ore  the  name  of 
Napier.  I  am  justified  then  in  saying, 
that  in  the  records  of  gallant  exploits, 
whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  there  is 
not  one  name  which  stands  out  more  con- 
spicuously than  the  name  borne  by  the 
gtllantOfficer  who  commanded  atMeeanee 
and  Hyderabad,  And,  Sir,  I  believe  that 
those  who  bear  that  name,  stimulated  by 
the  examples  of  their  predecessors,  will 
continue  to  exhibit  the  same  courage  and  re- 
solution  in  great  actions,and  that  the  motto 
which  they  bear  on  their  shields,  "  Ready, 
ay,  ready,"  will  be  as  it  is,  their  motto, 
so  also  the  characteristic  of  their  conduct. 
Let  the  House  recollect  that  when  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  called  on  to  take  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  Scinde  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  62,  and  that  his  body 
bad  been  shattered  in  the  service  of  his 
country ;  and  yet  it  is  to  his  spirit — to  the 
example  which  he  set  the  troops— inspiring 
an  anparalleled  confidence  in  their  com* 
maoder,  that  we  must  mainly  attribute  the 
anccess  of  the  actions  of  Meeanee  and 
Hyderabad.  The  quality  of  actions,  Sir, 
chiefly  depends  on  the  character  of  those 
who  superintend  them.  The  actions  which 
have  been  performed  by  the  members  of 
the  Napier  family  may  appear  foolhardy  to 
the  pasillanimous — they  may  appear  the 
mere  result  of  a  lucky  chance  to  the  su- 
perficial ;  but  however  desperate  they  may 
appear  when  they  are  undertaken  and 
superintended  by  ordinary  minds,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  reconcileable  with  the 
aoberest  calculations  of  prudence  when 
directed  by  such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. Sir,  there  is  one  point  I  am  desirous 
of  adverting  to,  because  I  know  if  rashness 
eoald  |ie  imputed  to  Sir  Charles  Napier^ 
if  it  eoold  be  imputed  to  him  that  he  had 
needlesalj  led  the  Britiah  army  into  the 


conflict— no  praise  which  we  could  bestow 
on  his  valour  would  compensate  him  for 
the  painful  reflections  which  such  an  im- 
putation would  give  birth  to  in  his  mind.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  peruse 
the  papers  relating  to  this  question  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only 
was  that  the  wisest  course  which  Sir 
Charles  Napier  could  take — namely,  that 
of  at  once  encountering  the  enemy,  but 
that  if  he  had  pursued  any  other  coarse, 
the  safety  of  the  army  would  have  been 
compromised.  It  is  difficult  to  speculate 
as  to  what  might  have  been  the  results  if 
a  different  course  had  been  taken ;  but  if 
any  man  could  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  course  which  Sir  Charles 
Napier  took  in  not  suspending  his  march, 
in  not  permitting  the  Ameers  to  congre* 
gate,  and  in  determining  at  once  to  bring 
his  force  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  into  conflict  with  a  force  eight  timea 
the  numtier,  he  would  only  ask  such  a  man 
to  read  the  account  of  what  passed  in  the 
year  1839,  at  the  time  when  Sir  John 
Keane  arrived  from  Bomb  y  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus.  Do  not  speculate  on  what 
the  Ameers  would  have  done  in  1843,  if 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  delayed  his  march 
or  withdrawn  his  troops,  but  read  the  tes- 
timpnies  of  what  their  conduct  was  in 
1839,  and  I  think  ^fou  will  say  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  no  alternative  but  at 
once  to  front  the  danger  which  menaced 
him.  In  1839,  Lord  Auckland  having 
determined  on  advancing  into  Affghan- 
istan,  he  sent  a  force  from  Bombay,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  upon  some  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ameers,  and  of  making 
Scinde  the  basis  of  his  military  op^rationa. 
Lord  Auckland,  in  describing  the  opera- 
tions of  Sir  John  Keane,  gave  this  account 
of  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  the 
Ameers: — The  Bombay  division,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  landed  at 
the  Hujamsee  mouth  of  the  Indus  in  the 
earlv  days  of  December,  and  Lord  Auck- 
land, writing  in  March,  1839,  says: — 

"  No  resistance  was  offered  to  iu  disembark- 
ation, but  from  the  date  of  its  arrival  every 
artifice  was  resorted  to  to  thwart  and  impede 
its  movements,  notwithstanding  the  most  foU 
some  professions  of  friendship  and  devotion.** 

They  (the  Ameers),  says  Lord  Auck- 
land, professed  the  utmost  devotion,  yet 
he  says  that  they  were  at  the  same  mo* 
ment  **  making  every  preparation  for  hos* 
tilitieai  and  that  they  endeatoared  to  ae« 
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wbftt  good  they  could  derive  from  a  tytleia 
of  feiiTQed  cooOdeoce  tod  violent  neoace.'* 
Tbe  Ameert  thea  took  with  respect  to  Sir 
John  Keaoe  the  eame  coarse  which  they 
afterwards  took  with  respect  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier  i^-^ 

"  Comnraoications,  Lord  Auckland  conti- 
Bves,  were  cut  off— letters  seised — ^boatmen 
and  other  workpeople  threatened— and  every 
appearanee  of  intended  open  hostility  exhi- 
hited;* 

On  the  24th  January,  1839,  Sir  John 
Keane  writes :— • 

*^  I  have  in  former  commnnications  stated 
to  yott  that  Scinde  has  all  along  been  consi- 
dered a  light  affair,  as  it  might  be  called  a 
secondary  consideration;  as  relating  to  the 
campaign,  so  near  as  I  can  judge  at  this  hour, 
it  assumes  a  different  aspect,  and  takes  a  first 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  army.** 

Again,  immediately  after  he  writes : — 

*'  Things  have  come  to  a  crisis  in  Lower 
Scinde ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  residency  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  Hyderabad,  and  are  now 
in  my  camp.** 

I  ask  yoa  also,  continued  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  read  the  account  which  Lieut. 
Eastwick  gives  of  the  menaces  directed 
against  him.  There  is  no  saying  what  the 
consequences  might  have  been  if  he  had 
remained  at  Hyderabad.  He  retired,  and 
if  he  bad  not  been  prudent  enough  to  re< 
tire,  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  attacks  as  that  gallant  officer  Major 
Outram  was  afterwards  subjected  to. 
Lieutenant  Eastwick,  in  his  account  of 
the  negotiations  states,  that 

'<  On  the  30th  January,  the  treaty  was  given 
to  the  Ameers }  on  the  31st  January,  the 
Ameers  desired  the  meeting  should  be  post^ 
poned  to  the  32nd.  On  the  22nd  the  Ameers 
said  they  could  not  on  that  day  give  an  ex- 
plicit answer;  they  would  not  say  whether 
they  would  accept  the  treaty  or  not.  On  the 
33itl  hordes  of  troops  surrounded  the  city,  and 
the  replv  of  the  Ameers  was  that  the  treaty 
should  be  sent  back,  for  that  they  would  not 
sign.*' 

The  proceedings  of  the  Ameers,  io 
1839,  were  exactly  similar  to  tboee  of 
1843.  They  made  fulsome  profeuions  of 
friendship  and  devotion— they  asked  yoa 
to  poelpone  the  negotiations  from  day  to 
day-^hey  pretended  to  wish  for  ftirtber 
time  for  consideration,  hot  ererv  hour 
they  were  oolleetiog  their  forces.  At  their 
reavest  four  days  were  allowed  to  elapae. 
When  their  preparatioos  were  completed 
what  waa  their  tnswer  t 


''The  treaty  eonkl  not  now  be  signed— 4be 
embassy  might  go  or  stay  as  they  pleased,  but 
they  (the  Ameera)  could  give  them  no  pledge 
of  safety,  having  no  control  over  the  Beloo* 
chees.'' 

So  Sir  John  Keane  says : — 

''The  whole  country  in  front  and  in  rear 
of  us  is  now  aroused  and  under  arms  to  exter- 
minate us  if  they  can.  Troops  are  flocking  in 
from  all  directions  to  the  capital.  Let  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  be  sent  down  as 
soon  as  possible.*' 

Why  did  not  the  Ameers  attack  the 
British  army  ? 

'^  Because  Sir  WiUoagfaby  Cotton  baviqg 
received  authentic  intelligence  of  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  a  rupture  in  Lower  Scinde, 
marched  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  brigade 
of  cavalry,  and  a  large  force  of  artillery  down 
the  east  bank  of  the  Indus  in  the  direction  of 
Hyderabad.  The  troops  of  Shab  Shoejak  bad 
been  sent  to  occnpy  Sukanna,  a  town  firom 
which  the  Beloochee  soldiery  bad  been  drafted 
to  support  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad.** 

Sir  John  Keane,  who  was  on  the  oppo- 
site  bank,  wished  to  take  that  oooree 
which  Sir  Charles  Napier  afterwards  took, 
of  making  an  attack  at  onoe.  On  the 
30th  of  January  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
finding  himself  supported  by  such  a  force, 
told  the  Ameers  be  could  now  make  no 
abatement  in  the  terms  which  had  been 
proffered ;  hot  if  they  still  refused,  if  a 
gun  or  a  matchlock  were  fired,  their  whola 
country  wovld  be  seized,  and  that  they 
themselves  would  be  dispoeaeesed  of  pow* 
er.  When  the  Ameera  found  that  ftwr 
or  five  brigades  of  British  troops  vera 
close  upon  them  they  signified,  on  the  let 
of  February,  their  readineas  to  submit  to 
the  terms.  If,  however,  there  had  then 
been  only  a  force  of  2,000  or  2500  men, 
depend  upon  it  the  Ameers,  notwitb* 
standing  their  professions  of  friendship, 
would  have  attacked  oar  troope.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  waa  not  in  the  condition 
in  which  Sir  John  Keane  and  Sir  Wil« 
looghby  Cotton  were.  Ha  had  not  8000 
or  10,000  men  nnder  his  command,  bat 
only  a  limited  force  of  2,500  men  to  op* 
pose  to  the  foreee  of  the  Ameera.  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  be  had  delayed  one  day 
longer;  if  he  had  attempted  to  retreat;  if 
he  had  not  taken  that  coarse  which  hie 
wiedom  combined  with  hia  akill  bad  dic- 
tated him  to  uke,  not  one  day  isoold 
have  paaaed  withoot  hia  army  being  at* 
tacked  and  cot  off;  and  thoogb  the  glory 
of  the  Britiah  arma  would  nol  haft  bees 
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Uniitbed  bj  mch  a  rMuU»  slill,  following 
upon  ihe  disaster  which  occurred  to  ui  at 
Cabuly  il  would  hare  produced  the  most 
aerioot  consequenoea.  In  ettimatiog  the 
coodoci  of  Sir  Charlea  Napier,  1  do  not 
thiok  the  chief  praise  is  due  to  bis  military 
skill— I  do  not  think  it  is  due  even  to  his 
personal  valour;  but  I  do  think  it  is  due 
tu  him  for  the  course  which  he  took,  and 
bis  opposition  to  thoie  who  advised  a 
postponement  of  hostilities,  in  at  once 
engaf^in;  the  enemy.  Having  pondered 
on  the  consequences  of  retreat — knowing 
the  shock  which  our  Indian  empire  would 
sustain  by  a  repetition  of  a  disaster  like 
tbat  of  Cabul — he,  on  his  own  responsi* 
btlity,  with  less  local  knowledge  than  was 
possessed  by  many  around  him,  bad  the 
moral  courage  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  be  received,  and  committed  tbst 
army  and  bis  own  reputation  to  the  fate  of 
doubtful  war.  It  is  chiefly  for  that  ei- 
bibitioo  of  moral  courage  that  I  think  bim 
entitled  to  the  Thanks  of  the  House.  In 
detailing  the  action  of  Meeaoee  Sir  Charles 
Napier  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  At  one  tine,  my  lord,  the  courage  and 
numbers  of  the  enemy  against  the  22nd9  S^th, 
and  13th  regiments  bore  heavily  in  that  part 
of  the  battle.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  I  lent  orders  to  the  cavalrv  to  force  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  line.  This  order  wai 
very  galkntly  executed  by  the  9th  Bengal 
Cavalry  and  the  Sciode  Hone ;  the  details 
shall  be  afterwards  suted«  for  the  struggle  on 
our  ri^t  and  centre  wu  at  tbat  time  so  fierce 
that  I  oouM  not  go  to  the  left.*' 

Tbat  ia  the  modest  and  becoming  ac* 
count  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  bin 
fitMS  going  to  the  left.  Ha  remained  at 
Iba  poet  of  danger,  feeling  that  the  time 
was  come  when,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences  of  bis  fall,  the  necessity  for 
no  eiample  of  personal  devotion  upon  his 
part,  by  coming  and  sharing  in  the  com- 
moo  danger,  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  retire  from  his  position,  and  he  was 
thus  obliged  to  collect  from  others  an  ac- 
count which  he  himself  could  not  give. 
And  there  did  that  gallant  roan  stand,  I 
believe  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the 
water-course  where  lay  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy,  cheering  on  bis  troops  by  an 
example  of  personal  valour,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  any  man  in  that  army  to 
reaiat  ka  contagious  influence,  but  com- 
pelled them  all,  like  their  gallant  com- 
iMnder,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  their  eonotry.  Sir,  I  think  it  is  unne- 
•wary  for  hm  to  tiovUa  tba  House  with 


further  details.  I  am  asking  them  to  place 
upon  record  their  sense  of  the  military 
services  of  the  Army  in  Scinde  and  of  its 
commander,  I  call  upon  them  for  no  ex- 
pression of  opinion  upon  any  other  point 
connected  with  the  operations  in  that 
country.  But  looking  to  what  was  achiev- 
ed by  them,  looking  to  what  was  done  by 
every  man  in  that  army  on  those  two  daysi 
I  think  the  House  will  be  disposed  to 
come  to  a  unanimous  resolution  that  for 
such  exploits  the  Thanks  of  this  Houso 
are  justly  due.  With  respect  to  some  who 
were  engaged  in  those  battles,  we  must 
mingle  with  the  expression  of  our  grati- 
tude to  them  an  expression  of  deep  sym- 
pathy with  their  relatives  and  friends. 
The  dispatches  of  Sir  C.  Napier  wisely 
and  justly  ascribe  to  individuals  who  fell 
on  those  occasions  much  of  the  merit  of 
the  victories  that  have  been  gained.  He 
has  left,  I  believe,  an  imperishable  record 
of  the  exploits  which  they  performed.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  lament  deaths  so 
glorious  as  some  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  those  engagements.  He  speaks 
of  one  gallant  officer  in  a  manner  which 
must,  I  think,  if  anything  can,  give  con- 
solation^ to  his  family  and  friends,  and 
prove  to  them  the  highest  consolation  that 
could  be  offered  to  them  under  their  af« 
fliction  and  distress.     He  says : — 

''I  have  deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
brave  and  excellent  Captain  Garrett,  of  the 
9th  Light  Cavalry,  who  tell  honourably  in  the 
battle ;  and  also  the  h\\  of  Lieutenant  Smith 
of  the  Bombay  Artillery;  with  unsurpassed 
and  desperate  valour  he  galloped  in  front  of 
his  battery,  and  rode  up  upon  the  top  of  the 
nullah  (filled  with  enemies)  to  see  where  his 
guns  could  bear  with  the  greatest  effect  Here 
the  hero  felL" 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  nobler  ioscriptioB 
upon  the  tomb  of  that  gallant  officer  than 
the  words  in  which  his  commander  baa 
thus  commemorated  his  services.  Sir, 
with  regard  to  these  gallant  men,  I  tnut 
we  shall  now  proc^d  to  bestow  upon 
them  that  highest  reward  which  a  grate- 
ful country  can  confer— tbat  rewani^  of 
which  it  has  with  truth  been  eaid— 

"  The  Senate's  thsnks*  the  GoMtu'f  pompoua  tab« 
IVith  forea  raaistleas  o'er  the  brave  preTaiL** 

That  we  ahall  allow  you.  Sir,  as  tba 
organ  of  the  oation'a  voice,  to  ezpreu  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  to  the  Officers  and 
the  Men  who  served  under  bis  command 
-40  the  European  and  to  the  Sepoy— *to 
tba  man  of  the  bigbeat  aad  of  iha  loweal 
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rank  who  shared  in  those  days  a  commoD 
fate  and  are  invested  with  a  common 
glory— that  to  them  all  we  shall  convey 
through  yoOf  Sir,  as  our  organ,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  public  gratitude. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by 
moving 

**  That  the  Thsnks  of  this  House  be  given  to 
Major-general  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  for  the  eminent  skill,  energy,  and 
gallantry  displayed  by  him  in  the  recent  Mili- 
ury  Operations  in  Scinde,  particularly  in  the 
two  decisive  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hyder- 
abad." 

Lord  J.  Russell:  After  the  eloquent 
terms  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
moved  the  Thanks  of  this  House  to  Sir 
C.  Napier  and  the  gallant  army  under  bis 
command,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  seconding  that  motion.  1  took 
occasion  the  other  day,  to  state  my  opin- 
ion of  the  moral  courage  with  which  Sir 
C,  Napier  extricated  himself  from  the  pe- 
rilous position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
I  need  not  now  repeat  that  opinion.  I 
cannot,  however,  help  saying  that,  even 
those  who  may  disapprove  of  a  portion  of 
bis  conduct,  but  with  whom  I  do  not 
agree — I  cannot  help  saying,  that  even 
those  hon.  Members  may,  io  my  opinion, 
fitly  render  a  tribute  to  the  military  skill, 
to  the  exalted  courage,  and  to  the  perse- 
vering conduct  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  of 
the  army  under  his  command.  It  is  emi- 
nently fortunate  for  this  country,  that  at 
the  age  which  Sir  C.  Napier  has  attained, 
be  should  have  retained  all  the  vigour  and 
the  energy  of  a  young  man ;  and  there 
are  few  men,  perhaps  at  the  age  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  who  would  have  shown  so  much 
energy  as  Sir  C.  Napier,  united  with  his 
great  military  skill. 

Viscount  Howick  could  assure  the  House 
that  it  was  with  the  most  unfeigned  re- 
gret be  felt  himself  under  the  abeolute 
neoessity  of  interfering  with  that  una- 
nimity which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
called  for  from  the  House;  but,  painful 
as  it  might  be  to  him  to  take  that  course, 
a  sense  of  imperious  duty  compelled  him 
to  adopt  it,  and  he  was  bound  to  state  to 
the  House  the  grounds  upon  which,  in  his 
opinion,  they  ouffht  to  withhold  from  Sir 
C.  Napier  the  him  honour  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  proposed  that  they  should 
bestow  upon  him.  It  was,  he  repeated, 
most  patimil  to  him  to  take  that  course, 
beoause  he  could  truly  sar,  that  the  right 
Imb.  Baronel  himself  could  not  more  ad« 


mire  than  he  did  the  military  aldll  dis- 
played by  Sur  C.  Napier.  He  thought  that 
in  the  short  and  decisive  campaign  in 
Sdnde  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing some  of  the  greatest  qualities  which 
could  distinguish  a  military  commander-^ 
prompt  decision,  energy,  undaunted  bravery, 
consummate  military  skill,  and,  above  all, 
that  power  which  particularly  distinguished 
superior  minds — the  power  of  inspiring 
into  all  who  served  under  his  command  a 
portion  of  the  same  spirit  by  which  he  was 
himself  animated.  All  these  praises  he 
most  cheerfully  and  most  cordially  con- 
curred with  the  rif  ht  hon.  Baronet  in  at- 
tributing to  Sir  C.  Napier;  but  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  for  him  to  forget  that, 
upon  that  occasion.  Sir  C.  Napier  had  not 
been  merely  a  ^neral.  The  right  hon* 
Baronet  had  said,  that  they  had  then 
nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  pursued. 
Now  that  might  be  truly  said,  if  the  Cro- 
vemor-general  were  responsible  for  all  the 
measures  that  had  been  adopted,  and  if  Sir 
C.  Napier  had  merely  been  called  upon  to 
carry  into  effect  a  course  of  policy  decided 
on  by  others.  But  the  House  would  re- 
member that  such  a  statement  was  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  opinion  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself  had  avowed, 
when  he  turned  round  and  told  them  that 
it  was  not  the  great  military  skill  which 
he  most  admired  in  Sir  C.  Napier.  He 
maintained  that  on  that  occasion  they  had 
to  do  with  a  question  of  policy— that  Sir 
C.  Napier  was  not  merely  a  general  in 
Sdnde— that  he  had  powers  given  to  him, 
and  with  those  powers  responsibility  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind.  On  looting  to  the 
papers,  he  perceived  a  letter  to  Sur  C.  Na- 
pier from  the  Governor-general,  dated 
August  26,  1842,  saying— 

^  Within  the  limits  of  your  military  com- 
mand you  will  exercise  entire  authority  over 
all  political  and  civil  oflkers.'* 

And  Major  Outram  was  directed  to  lay 
before  him,  with  "  judicial  accuracy,"  the 
case  against  the  Ameers ;  and,  on  the  can 
so  admitted  to  him.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment ;  he  was  in- 
formed, that  the  Oovemor-ceneral  was 
determined  signaUy  to  punish  the  tftacheiy 
of  any  ally,  but  at  the  same  time  this  moat 
proper  caution  was  added,  that-* 

**  The  Governor-general  would  not  proceed 
in  this  course  wiihoot  the  most  ample  and 
convincing  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  tne  per- 
sons accused.  The  Oovemor-general  entirely 
relies  on  your  sense  of  justice,  and  is  coo- 
vittcedi  that  wbalevtr  report  you  may  naki 
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■ad  teal  of  our  officers,  had  triumphed  o?er 
the  skilly  and  gallaotryy  and  xeal  of  our  ene* 
niesy  and  that  thev  had  maintained  by  that 
skill,  gallantry,  and  zeal,  the  ancient  supe- 
riority of  our  country  above  all  others." 

Again,  Mr.  Huskiflson  had  thus  expressed 
him^f  in  another  part  of  his  speech  on 
that  occasion  :— 

'<  He  did  not  doubt  the  gallantry  nor  dispute 
the  discretion  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  but 
he  must  say  to  the  House,  be  cautious  before 
you  create  a  precedent  of  thanks  for  an  event 
which  grew  out  of  an  accident,  lest  officers, 
looking  at  the  signal  benefit  conferred  on  them 
by  receiving  such  thanks,  should  cherish  too 
easy  a  disposition  to  create  a  precedent,  and 
lest  such  accidents  so  created  should  lead  to 
consequences  which  the  country  might  long 
haTe  reason  to  regret."^ 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  followed 
him  later  in  the  debate,  and  urged  very 
much  the  same  line  of  argument,  but  dwelt 
more  particularly  on  the  importance  of  ad- 
hering rigidly  to  the  rule  of  limiting  these 
Votes  to  cases  where  war  had  formally  been 
declared,  and  quoted  several  precedents  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  amongst  others,  the 
case  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  the 
Thanlu  of  the  House  were  withheld  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  ground, 
that  when  the  action  was  fought,  the  war 
bad  actually  terminated,  although  the  hos- 
tile commanders  could  not  have  heen  aware 
of  that  fact;  and,  therefore,  as  the  war 
was  no  longer  goin^  on,  the  battle  must 
be  considered  a  misfortune,  and  not  a 
subject  demanding  a  Vote  of  Thanks 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  the  com- 
mander in  the  action,  and  of  the  troops 
serving  under  him.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
protested  most  strongly,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  most  sincerely,  against  the  idea  of 
being  actuated  by  any  party  motive,  or  of 
intendinff  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  preceded 
that  to  which  he  then  belonged*  The 
course  taken  by  the  Government  had  been 
imputed  to  their  wish  to  cast  a  slur  on  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  on  the  Treaty, 
which,  in  fact,  led  to  the  battle,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  protested  against  this  as  a  most 
unfounded  imputation.  He  had  no  wish,  he 
said,  to  question  the  brilliancy  of  the  action 
in  which  Sir  £.  Codrington  commanded, 
neither  did  he  desire  to  cast  any  imputation 
on  his  discretion,  or  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  fought  the  battle,  nor  did  he  say  that 


*  See  Hansard,  New  ISeries,  p.  392  Sc  397, 
Vol.  xviit. 


he  ought  to  have  avoided  the  aooidoBt  He 
resist^  the  Vote  simply  on  the  importance 
of  adhering  to  the  general  rule,  that  when 
war  had  not  been  declared,  the  Thanks  of 
the  House  ought  not  to  be  given.  He 
gave  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  fullest 
credit  for  sincerity  in  making  that  slate- 
ment»  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  ask  him 
whether  that  general  rule  was  of  less  im* 
portance  now  than  then?  How  was  it, 
then,  that  he  now  came  forward  to  propose 
this  Vote  of  Thanks,  when  he  found  Sir 
C.  Napier,  in  his  dispatch  of  the  27th  of 
December,  stating,-* 

"  War  has  not  been  declared,  nor  do  I  think 
it  necessary  to  declare  it." 

When,  on  looking  over  these  papers,  he 
could  find  no  trace  of  war  having  been  de- 
clared, it  did  appear  to  him,  that  the  pie. 
sent  case^  fell  most  fitly  and  most  com- 
pletely within  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  [Sir  72.  Pedi  the  rule 
has  been  disregarded  since  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Lord.]  He  had 
no  doubt,  that  the  riffht  hon.  Baronet 
would  be  able  to  prove  that  the  wholesome 
technical  rule  to  which  he  had  alluded  had 
unfortunately  been  broken  in  upon  of  late 
years.  But  what  he  wished  to  show  was, 
that  an  acquiescence  in  this  Vote  of  Thanks 
would  involve  a  violation,  not  merely  of 
the  technical  rulot  but  of  the  salutary 
and  important  principle  on  which  that 
technical  rule  was  founded— a  principle  of 
policy,  in  his  opinion,  most  wise  and  most 
becoming.  What  was  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  ? 

<'  Beware,"  he  said,  **  how  you  give  to  ofll- 
cars  in  command  of  vour  fleets  and  armies  the 
temptation  of  high  honours  for  successes  in 
cases  of  accidenul  encounters.  Beware  how 
you  give  them  an  expectation  of  high  profes- 
sional honours,  lest  you  should  bias  their 
minds  and  render  those  encounters  less  unfre« 
quent  than  they  would  otherwise  be.'' 

Such  was  the  real  substance  of  the  ar- 
gument of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  which  he 
entirely  concurred.  Not  that  he  believed 
for  a  moment  that  any  officer  would  delibe- 
rately engage  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an 
unnecessary  action,  thus  incurring  the  guilt 
of  wanton  bloodshed,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  honours  for  himsdf ;  but  he 
knew  that  men's  minds  were  so  strangely 
constituted  that,  in  doubtful  and  difficult 
cases,  the  best  and  wisest  men  were  liable 
to  be  unconsciously  biased  and  influenced  by 
the  promptings  of  self-interest  and  ambi- 
tion—a fact  borne  out  by  all  history  and 
all  experience.    If,  then,  this  principle  waa 
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entertaining  that  opinion.  He  found  Lieu* 
tenant  Eastwick  in  the  speech  which  he 
had  lately  publiBhed««a  speech  which  he 
thought  equally  creditable  to  him  for  the 
ability  it  dispkyedt  and  for  the  high  tone 
of  moral  sentiment  which  was  embodied  in 
it— *he  said  he  found  in  that  speech  the 
following  words  in  confirmation  of  his  view 
of  the  question:— 

"  As  an  indepeDdent  man,  giving  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  to  the  best  of  my  humble 
{odgmeoti  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  consider 
lis  (meaning  Sir  C.  Napier's)  ignorance  of  the 
language,  the  manners,  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal — his  want  of 
ejcperience  in  native  character  and  political 
life  in  India,  and,  above  all,  his  total  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  Ameers,  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  fatal  result  of  these  ne- 
gotiations/' 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant 
Eastwick,  and  he  (Lord  Howick")  confessed 
that  it  was  an  opinion  in  which  ne  entirely 
participated.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
well  aware,  that  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  upon  questions  of  that 
kind  was  so  great,  especially  to  those  who 
could  not  brast  of  being  very  conversant, 
as  he  confessed  he  was  nof,  with  eastern 
afiairs — so  much  depended  upon  the  degree 
of  credit  to  be  given  to  conflicting  testi- 
mony^ which  he  had  no  means  of  estimating 
-*io  much  did  he  feel  his  incompetence  to 
pronounce  a  decision  upon  a  case  like  the 
one  then  before  the  House^  that  strength- 
ened as  his  own  opinion  was — much  as  he 
condemned  the  course  of  proceeding  in 
Scinde,  still  he  should  have  hesitated  to 
call  upon  the  House  to  refuse  the  Vote  of 
Thanks  which  had  been  proposed,  if  he 
thought  that  by  doing  so  they  would  ne- 
cessarily pronounce  a  judgment  against  Sir 
C.  Napier,  and  against  the  course  of  policy 
which  he  had  pursuedt  But  he  denied  that 
such  would  be  tne  result  of  their  withholding 
the  Vote  of  Thanks  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  propMed,  because  he  was  pre- 
pared to  contena,  that  whatever  might  be 
their  opinion  on  these  transactions,  they 
could  not  agree  to  a  Vote  of  Thanks  in  the 
circumstanoes  of  the  case,  without  violating 
an  important  and  Ions;  recognised  rule  of 
policy.  He  maintained,  that  even  if  it  were 
much  clearer  than  he  could  admit  it  to  be, 
that  in  all  his  dealinss  with  these  unhappy 
princes  Sir  C.  Napier  had  respected  the  great 
principles  of  justice— if  his  j^licy  were  much 
loM  open  to  doubt,  than  it  actually  was, 
he  maintained  that  even  then  there  would 
he  a  valid  objection  to  their  agreeing  to 
that  vote  .under  the  circumstances  of  tbe 


Hon*  Gentlemen  might  peshapa  be 
surprised  at  the  opinion  he  had  thoa  ex* 
pressed;  but  he  thought  he  should  render 
much  more  clear  the  nature  of  the  obieetioa 
which  he  took  to  the  Vote  under  the  dr* 
cumstanoea  under  which  it  was  ad(ed,  by 
referring  to  what  had  actually  oorarred 
upon  another  occasion.  He  believed  it 
would  be  very  generally  admitted,  that  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  considered  merely  aa  a 
feat  of  arms,  was  highly  honoorable  to  the 
British  name— that  the  skill  of  the  officeia 
and  of  the  men  engaged  upon  that  occasion 
had  been  most  conspicuously  displayed; 
and  yet  the  Administration  which  held  the 
reins  of  power,  when  Parliament  met  after 
that  celebrated  action,  had  not  thought  it 
fit,  under  the  circumstanoea  under  which 
it  had  taken  place,  to  propose  any  Vote  of 
Thanks  from  that  House.  Their  determi* 
nation  not  to  do  so  had  been  met  with 
much  disapprobation  in  various  qoartera; 
and  amongst  others,  his  tight  hon. 'Friend 
the  Meml^r  for  Nottingham,  then  Member 
for  Westminster,  had  come  forward  and 
proposed  that  the  House  should  vote  its 
Thanks  to  Sir  Edward  Codrington  and  to 
his  gallant  companions  in  arms.  The  Oo* 
vemment,  however,  oppoaed  the  aodon, 
and  Mr.  Husklsson,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  and  War  Departmenti^ 
moved  the  previous  queatioD.  After  a 
lengthened  debate,  the  motum  of  hia  right 
hon.  Friend  was  withdrawn  without  a  di* 
vision.  Now  there  was,  he  was  awarOi 
many  distinctions  to  he  diawn  between  that 
case  and  the  present;  but  thai  whadi  it 
was  important  to  consider  was,  the  groQada 
upon  which  the  Vote  of  Thanks  proposed 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  been  at  that 
time  opposed  by  the  Oovemment,  and 
refused  without  a  division  by  the  House. 
The  arguments  against  ameing  to  that 
Vote,  had  been  sUtcd  by  Mr.  HusUsaon  in 
a  speech,  the  whole  of  which  would  be 
well  worthy  of  the  oonrideration  of  the 
House ;  but  he  would  trouble  the  Houae 
only  with  two  short  eztnula  from  it.  Mr. 
Htiidtisson  had  i 


^'That  there  never  existed  on  the  part  of 
Government  the  smallest  iatentioo  to  propose 
the  thsnks  of  Parliament  to  the  offlcen  aod 
men  engaged  In  that  affkir.  He  would  tell 
tbe  hon.  Member  why  soch  a  thoogbt  eooM 
not  eater  into  the  mind  of  a  piadeot  aod  se»> 
sible  Minister.  It  wu  Uiisi— we  voted  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  for  triomphs  over  oar 
enemies— -we  voted  them  to  mark  oar  satis&e- 
tion,  that  in  a  conflict  which  we  bad  foreseen 
aod  dircted  with  a  power  agaiost  wliicb  we 
had  declared  waMha  skin,  and  gallantry. 
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•ad  im1  of  our  offiotn,  btd  triumphed  ovtr 
tb«  skilly  and  gallantry*  and  leal  of  our  tna* 
BiCf,  and  tJui  tb«v  had  maiolaiDed  by  that 
ikilU  gallaotryy  aod  zeal,  the  aocieut  supe- 
riority of  our  country  above  all  others." 

Again,  Mr.  Huskiffon  had  thus  expresnd 
htmself  in  another  part  of  his  speech  on 
that  occaaon  :«- 

**Ht  did  not  doubt  the  gallantry  nor  dispute 
the  discretion  of  Sir  Edward  Oodrington,  but 
he  must  say  to  the  House,  be  cautious  before 
you  create  a  precedent  of  thanks  for  an  event 
which  grew  out  of  an  accident,  lest  officers, 
looking  at  the  signal  benefit  conferred  on  them 
by  receiving  sudi  thsnks,  should  cherish  too 
easy  a  disposition  to  create  a  precedent,  and 
lest  such  accidents  so  created  should  lead  to 
consequences  which  the  country  might  long 
hare  reason  to  regret."* 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskiaon. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  followed 
him  later  in  the  debate,  and  urged  rery 
much  the  same  line  of  argument,  IkiI  dwelt 
more  particularly  on  the  imjportance  of  ad- 
hering rigidly  to  the  rule  of  limiting  these 
Votes  to  casea  where  war  had  formally  been 
declared,  and  quoted  several  precedents  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  amongst  others,  the 
case  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  the 
Thanks  of  the  House  were  withheld  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  ground, 
that  when  the  action  was  fought,  the  war 
bad  actually  terminated,  although  the  hos- 
tile oommanders  could  not  hare  oeen  aware 
of  that  fact;  and,  therefore,  as  the  war 
was  no  longer  gomf  on,  the  battle  must 
be  considered  a  misfortune,  and  not  a 
itthject  demanding  a  Vote  of  Thanks 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  the  com* 
mander  in  the  action,  and  of  the  troops 
aenring  under  him.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
protested  most  strongly,  and  he  had  no 
ooobi  moit  sincerely,  against  the  idea  of 
being  actuated  by  any  party  motive,  or  of 
intending  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the 
pdicy  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  preceded 
that  to  which  he  then  beboged.  The 
ooune  taken  by  the  GoTemment  had  been 
imputed  to  their  wish  to  cast  a  slur  on  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  on  the  Treaty, 
whieh,  m  fiM:t,  led  to  the  battle,  the  right 
boo.  Baronet  protested  against  this  as  a  moat 
unfounded  imputation.  He  had  no  wish,  he 
aaid,  to  Question  the  brilliancy  of  the  action 
in  which  Sir  E.  Codrington  commanded, 
neither  did  he  desire  to  cast  any  imputation 
on  bis  diacretioo,  or  the  manner  in  which 
be  bad  fimf^t  the  battl  e,  nor  did  he  say  that 
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he  ought  to  have  avoided  the  aeoideot  Ho 
reaisted  the  Vote  simply  on  the  importance 
of  adhering  to  the  general  nile^  that  whan 
war  had  not  been  declared,  the  Thanks  of 
the  House  ought  not  to  be  given.  He 
gave  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  fuUcat 
credit  for  sincerity  in  making  that  state- 
ment,  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  ask  him 
whether  that  general  role  was  of  leas  im* 
portanoe  now  than  then?  How  was  it, 
then,  that  he  now  came  forward  to  propoae 
this  Vote  of  Thanks,  when  he  found  Sir 
C.  Napier,  in  hu  dispatch  of  the  27th  of 
December,  stating,— 

**  War  has  not  been  declared,  nor  do  I  think 
it  necessary  to  declare  it." 

When,  on  looking  over  these  papers,  be 
could  find  no  trace  of  war  having  been  de- 
clared, it  did  appear  to  him,  that  the  pre. 
sent  case  feU  most  fitly  and  moat  com* 
pletdy  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  [Sir  R,  Peei :  the  rule 
has  been  disregarded  since  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  LonL^  He  had 
no  doubt,  that  the  riffht  hon.  Baronet 
would  be  able  to  prove  that  the  wboleaooie 
technical  rule  to  which  he  bad  alluded  had 
unfortunately  been  broken  in  upon  of  late 
years.  But  what  he  wished  to  show  was, 
that  an  acquiescence  in  this  Vote  of  Thanks 
would  involve  a  violatiout  not  merely  of 
the  technical  rule,  but  of  the  aalutary 
and  important  principle  on  which  that 
teehnical  role  was  founded*-^  princinle  of 
policy,  in  his  opinion,  moat  wise  and  moat 
becoming.  What  was  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  Hu&isson  ? 

**  Beware,"  he  said,  ^  how  yoo  give  to  oA- 
oers  in  command  of  your  fleeu  and  armies  the 
tempution  of  high  honours  for  socccasaa  in 
cases  of  accidental  encounters.  Beware  how 
you  give  them  an  expectation  of  high  profes- 
sional honours,  lest  you  should  bias  their 
minds  and  render  those  encounters  less  anfre- 
quent  than  they  would  otherwise  be.*' 

Such  was  the  real  substance  of  the  ar- 
gument  of  Mr*  Huskiason,  in  which  be 
entirely  concurred.  Not  that  he  believed 
for  a  moment  that  any  officer  would  delibe- 
rately engage  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an 
unoeceasary  action,  thus  incurring  the  guilt 
of  wanton  bloodshdl,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  honours  for  himself;  but  he 
knew  that  men's  minds  were  so  strangdy 
constituted  that,  in  doubtful  and  diflicult 
caaea,  the  best  and  wiaest  men  were  liable 
to  be  unconsciously  biased  and  influenced  by 
the  promptings  of  aelf-intercat  and  ambU 
tion^a  fact  borne  out  by  all  history  and 
all  ezperienoe.    If,  then,  this  principle  waa 
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appHcaUe  to  die  case  referred  to  by  Mr. 
HtukuBOO,  why  was  it  not  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  present  occasion  ?     It  was  Sir 
Charles  Napier  who  had  to  detormine  whe- 
ther military  operations  should  be  under- 
taken or  not.     It  depended  on  his  conduct 
towards  the  Ameers  whether  a  collision 
should  happen.    He  had  great  military 
means  at  hu  disposal,  with  instructions  if 
possible  to  obtain  what  was  necessary  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country  with- 
out haTing  recourse  to  arms.     He  trusted 
none  of  them  were  so  enamoured  of  mili- 
tary glory— 40  intoxicated  with  success, 
as  not  deeply  to  r^ret  that  Sir  C.  Napier 
failed  to  accomplish  his  object  by  peaceable 
means.     He  trusted  that  all  deplored,  as  a 
great  calamity,  even  the  brilliant  victories 
of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad — ^brilliant  as 
they  were — when  they  thought  upon  the 
frightful  bloodshed  by  which  they  were 
puTchasedf  and  that  they  all  united  in  the 
wish,  that  what  was  really  necessary  could 
have  been  obtained  without  having  this 
price  to  pay  for  it.    But  if  so— if  this  were 
really  the  view  they  took  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, let  them  so  act  on  the  present  occa- 
sion as  to  render  the  recurrence  of  such 
calamities  less  probable.    Let  them  look  at 
the  stato  of  circumstances  in  India,  and 
reflect  that  it  had  frequently  in  times  past 
been  found  neoesnry,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bable it  often  would  be  so  in  future  in 
that  part  of  our  dominions,  to  entrust  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  to  generals  com- 
manding large  armies,  instructed  to  obtain 
by  padoc  means,  if  possible,  if  not  by  force, 
objects  considered  essential  for  our  safety 
or  our  interest.     Could  it  be  doubted,  that 
a  brave  and  enterprising  general,  conscious 
of  high  military  talents,  which  he  panted 
for  an  opportunity  to  display,  surrounded 
br  officers  all  animated  by  the  same  spi- 
rit, commanding  a  gallant  and  eager  army, 
in   which  he  placra  implicit  confidence; 
was  it  in  human  nature  that  such  a  man, 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  treating  with 
oriental  rulers  with  whom  treachery,  de- 
ceit, and  procrastination   were   habitual, 
finding   negotiations  drawing  out  to  an 
apparently  interminable  length — was  it 
possible    that    such  a   man    so    circum- 
stanced, should  not  feel  a  strong  disjpy* 
•ition  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  such  in- 
terminable negotiations  with  the  sword, 
rather  than  to  await  their  disentanglement 
l^  patience  and  forbearance?    Knowing 
the    strong   passion    for    military    glory 
which  burned  in  the  breMl  of  the  soldier, 
oould  it  be  doubted  that  the  position  of  a 


general  so  placed  must  be  one  of  great  diffi- 
calty  and  temptation,  and  that  he  must 
have  a  strong  bias  towards  a  recourse  to 
arms.     That  bias  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  encrease,  by  departing  from  the  salutary 
rule  hitherto  adhered  to,  and  holding  oat 
to  a  general  placed  in  so  trying  a  situation, 
the  prospect  of  one  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional honours,  if  failing  in  negotiations,  he 
should  prove  successful  in  arms.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  was  precisely  that  mftinhiinf^ 
by   Mr.  Huskisson,  he  would,  therefore, 
adopt  his  language,  merely  substituting  the 
wonds  "  unsucoMsful  negotiations*'  for  the 
word  "  accident,"  and  say,  be  cautious 
how  you  create  a  precedent  of  thanking 
commanders  in  events  growing  out  of  un- 
successful negotiations,  lest  officers,  looking 
at  the  signal  benefit  conferred  on  them  by 
receiving  such  a  Vote  of  Thanks^  should 
cherish  too  easy  a  dispoation  to  create 
such  failures  in  negotiations,  and  thus  lead 
to  consequences  which  the  country  may 
long  have  to  regret.     He  maintained,  that 
the  argument  applied  with  increased  force 
to  the  case  under  discussion;  because  the 
occurrence  of  such  cases  in  Europe  between 
the  fleets  of  civilised  powers  was  oompara^ 
tively  rare,  while  in  India,  where  it  was 
constantly  necessary  to  intrust  the  oonduet 
of  negotiations  to  generals  in  the  command 
of  armies,  such  cases  were,  and  were  likdy 
to  continue,  of  frequent  occurrence.    He 
must  confess,  that  this  question  derived  ad- 
ditional importance  from  what  passed  on  a 
former  evening.  The  words  which  fell  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  which  took   place  last  week, 
made  it  peculiarly  imperative  on  the  House 
to  beware  how  they  did  anything  which 
would  tend  in  the  remotest  degree  to  en- 
courage for  the  future  in  India  a  system  of 
unscrupulous  aggrandisement    He  alluded 
to  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  which  he  had  hwd  with  no  leas 
concern  than  was  at  the  time  expressed  by 
his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sel),  a  declaration  which  the  rigiht  hon. 
Baronet's  explanation  seemed  to  him  to 
have  left  substantially  unaltered,  that  there 
existed  "  an  uncontrollable  principle,"  die 
effiM^t  of  which  waa  the  absorption  by  civi- 
lised states  of  their  more  barbarous  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  the  laws  of  nations,  such  aa 
they  were  in  Europe,  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, as  in  that  of  his  noble  Friend,  were  at 
least  sufficiently  lax,  oould  not  in  practice  be 
strictly  observed  m  India.    That  was  a  doe* 
trine  against  which  he  felt  called  upon  most 
decidedly  to  protest.    He  certainly  was  not 
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befbie  awm  that  the  eternal  rules  of  right 
and  wrong  depended  on  placeand  varied  with 
latitude  and  longitude.  He  for  one  could 
not  think  that  thii  **  uncontrollable  princi- 
ple," at  il  wu  called,  ouffht  to  be  regarded 
widi  favour ;  nor  did  he  find  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  to  regarding  it,  when  an. 
pealed  to  hj  other  nations  as  an  excuse  ror 
their  aggressions.  He  doubted  whether 
this  *'  uncontrollable  principle'*  would  be 
considered  in  this  country  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  the  encroachments  of  Ruuia  on 
her  semi-barbarous  neighbours,  or  of  French 
conquest  in  Africa.  He  was  inclined  to 
thins,  that  if  the  latter  power,  ursed  by  this 
'  uncontrollable  principle/'  should  proceed 
by  degrees  to  extend  French  dominion  over 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the 
Cabinet  of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
waa  at  the  head,  would  think  themselves 
warranted  in  interfering.  He  repeated, 
therefore*  that  he  protested  against  this 
doctrine  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  so  incautiously  promulgated— for  he 
attributed  it  to  nothinff  but  want  of  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  right  hon«  Ba- 
ronet -^  a  want  of  caution  undoubtedly 
most  unpardonable  in  his  situation,  and 
which,  in  hu  opinion,  made  it  still  more 
incumbent  on  the  House,  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  to  beware  how  they 
departed  from  the  old  and  recognised  prac- 
tice of  Parliament  in  such  cases,  lest  they 
should  enoourace  a  repetition  of  such  scenes 
as  diose  whi<m  had  lately  occurred  in 
Scinde.  He  believed  that  by  giving  this 
Vote  of  Thanks,  they  would  be  teuhing 
military  and  naval  officers  that  when  they 
are  engaged  in  negotiations,  if  by  their  owd 
conduct  these  negotiations  should  fail,  and 
conflicts  unfortunately  result,  they  had 
only  to  suooeed— they  had  only  to  display 
valour  when  the  contest  actually  came, 
and  that  House  and  the  countiy  would  not 
scrutinise  with  very  dose  eyes  the  justice 
of  the  means  by  which  that  conflict  was 
produced*  He,  for  one,  looked  with  feel- 
mgs  of  anything  but  satisfaction  even  on 
those  brilliant  battles  of  Meanee  and  Hy- 
derabad, brilliant  u  undoubtedly  they  were 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  He  could  not 
help  fearing  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Al- 
mighty they  were  stained  with  the  guilt  of 
unneoessary  and  wanton  bloodshed,  and  he 
believed  that,  if  they  thanked  those  by  whom 
these  battles  were  fought,  a  portion  of  that 
guilt  would  fall  on  thetr heads.  Atall  events, 
even  adoutting  that  the  past  wu  beyond 
their  power,  the  future,  at  least,  was  in  some 
decree  within  their  control.  By  withholding 
VOLLXXII.    iJiS} 


this  Vote  of  Thanks,  he  believed^  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  read  a  great  and  useful 
moral  lesson  to  those  who  in  future  might 
be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  our 
fleets  and  armies,  and  to  those  in  whose 
hands  were  placed  the  destinies  of  India. 
These  were  the  views  and  sentiments 
which  he  assured  the  House  he  had  not 
lightly  adopted,  nor  willingly  obtruded  on 
the  House  $  for  he  had  felt  it  a  most  pain- 
ful task  to  state  the  reaions  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
sent proposition  ought  not  to  receive  the 
asaent  of  the  House.  He  must  confess 
that  it  was  not  without  great  hesitation 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abstain 
from  taking  that  course  which,  following 
the  precedent  of  Mr.  Huskiason,  he  had 
originally  proposed  to  himself  —  namely, 
to  move  the  previous  question,  and  take 
the  sense  of  the  House.  Such  was  the 
course  which  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  inclined  to  adopt ;  and  had  he  enter- 
tained the  remotest  hope  of  securing  the 
concurrence  of  the  House,  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  moved  that  amendment  Such, 
however,  he  knew  was  not  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  ;  and,  although  he  should  not 
allow  such  a  consideration  to  deter  him  from 
doing  what  he  regarded  as  his  duty,  stiU  he 
did  not  wish  to  provoke  division  upon  a 
question  on  which  it  would  be  invidious  to 
divide.  He  trusted,  that  by  stating  thus 
fully  his  sentiments,  he  had  suffioently 
discharged  his  own  conscience ;  and,  having 
done  so,  he  left  the  matter  in  their  hands 
without  proposing  any  amendment. 

Mr.  V.  Smiih  fully  participated  in  the 
admiration  which  had  been  expressed  at 
the  valour  and  skill  which  had  been  dis- 
played in  the  recent  military  achievements 
in  Scinde.  Those  achievements  could  be 
best  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  our 
brave  troops  had  fought  one  against  ten, 
odds  which  were  proverbial  as  a  test  of  ex- 
traordinary prowess.  Entertaining  these 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  military  ex- 
ploits of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  however, 
be  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  agreed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  just  spoken.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  glad  that  his  noUe 
Friend  had  not  moved  any  amendment 
The  fact  was,  he  believed  that  the  blase  of 
martial  glory  which  had  attended  the  arms 
of  Sir  C  Napier  and  his  gallant  band  had 
blinded  the  reason  of  many  Gentlemen  to 
the  essential  points  in  the  diplomatic  con- 
duct of  that  gallant  commander.  If  the 
political  conduct  of  Sir  C.  Napier  had  been 
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snixed  np  in  the  Vote,  he  should  certainly 
haTe  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  it 
This  had  not  been  done,  however ;   al- 
though the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  felt 
obliged  to  allude  indirectly  to  the  subject, 
whirh  was  so  united  with  the  military  con« 
duct,  in  the  course  of  his  speech.     He  was 
the  more  anxious  on  this  subject  on  account 
of  the  dangerous  and  detestable  principles 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Biuronet  the 
other  evening  when  an  army  of  exercise  was 
stationed  at  Gwalior,  and  the  policy  which 
seemed  to  be  plotting  there,  threatened  our 
Indian  dominion  with  new  events  of  the 
same  kind.     With  regard  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  the  House,  he  must  say 
that  there  was  a  public  servant  connected 
with  these  transactions  to  whom  he  thought 
justice  had  not  been  done  by  the  House  or 
the  country.  He  alluded  to  Major  Outram, 
and  he  was  sorry  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  made  this  motion,  and  who,  he  was  cer- 
tain, must  have  admired  the  conduct  of  that 
gallant  officer,  had  not,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  taken  any  opportunity  of  expressing 
such  a  sentiment     Looking  at  the  papers, 
too,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  House, 
he  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  observe  that 
Major  Outram  had  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with  in  them.    There  were  three  grounds, 
generally,  upon  which  he  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  Major  Outram  had  been 
treated  in  these  papers.  The  first  complaint 
he  had  was  a^nst  the  foot  notes,  very  racy 
and  familiar  in  their  style,  being  produced 
appended  to  the  reports  of  an  inferior  officer, 
that  officer  being  a  commissioner ;  and  he 
believed  that  the  Government  greatly  mis- 
took the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  if 
they  thought  he  would  have  wished  for 
their  production.    The  second  complaint 
was  with  regard  to  an  important  letter,  in- 
closed in  another,  and  which  the  writer 
wished  should  not  be  published  without  al* 
teration;  yet  this  letter  had  been  pub- 
lished in  its  original  form.      The  third 
was,  that  there  were  found  in  the  let- 
ters of  Sir  C.  Napier  extracts,  purporting 
to  be  from  a  letter  of  Major  Outram, 
which  did  not  appear  when  the  letter  itself 
was  produced,  but  were,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  Government,  excluded  from 
that  document  when  it  was  laid  before  the 
House  in  the  first  series  of  papers  on  the 
subject  of  these  transactions.    These  three 
instances  he  charged  as  specific  cases  of  in- 
terference, to  the  prejudice  of  Major  Out- 
ram, in  the  production  of  the  papers.    And 
this  injustice  formed  the  ground  whidi  had 
induced  him  to  express  his  feelings  as  to 


the  conduct  of  that  gpdlant  officer,  and  his 
regret  that  his  name  had  not  aomdiow 
been  introduced.    He  was  aware  that  if 
Major  Outram  was  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  dvil  or  a  diplomatic  agent,  it  would 
be,  in  point  of  form,  improper  to  introduce 
his  name  in  a  Vote  like  the  present   Still 
he  thought  a  circumstance  had  occurred 
which  the  Government  might  have  seized, 
as  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  express 
its  sense  to  the  House  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  that  gallant  individual    he  al- 
luded to  an  exploit  than  whidi  nothing 
more  chivalrous  or  gallant  had  marked  the 
services  of  the  army  in  India,  at  Meunee, 
Hyderabad,  or  anywhere— vix.,  the  defence 
by  Major  Outram,  of  the  residency.    The 
very  high  sense  in  which  Sir  C.  Napier 
held  that  exploit  was  shown  by  one  of  his 
letters,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  write  a  book  on  the  defence  of 
outworks,  and  that  he  should  deduce  his 
evidence  from  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  Hyderabad  residency  by  Major 
Outram.    No  greater  proof  of  the  abihty 
and  skill  displayed  by  that  officer  could  be 
required.     He  thought  that  there  was  an 
opening  for  some  deviation  from  the  usual 
course  in  the  present  case.    Far  was  it 
from  his  intention  to  undervalue  the  im- 
portant services  which  had  been  performed 
by  Sir  C.  Napier,  or  to  detract  from  the 
consummate  skiU  and  ability  which  he  had 
displayed  throughout ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  C.  Napier  had  risked 
his  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  as 
soldiers  ought  to  do,  in  war ;  but  Major 
Outram  risked  his  life  in  endeavouring  to 
preserve  peace,  and  by  determining  to  act 
within  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  he  had 
received ;  for  if  Major  Outram  had  given 
notice  that  Roostum  Khan  was  likely  to  be 
restored,  he  knew  that  the  Ameers  would 
have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Beloochees^ 
and  war  would  have  followed.  Major  OuU 
ram  having  his  instructions,  narrowed  and 
limited  as  they  were— much  more  so  he  must 
say  then  theyoufffat  to  have  been — properly 
refused  to  exceed  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, and  by  doing  so,  he  incurred  the  great- 
est danger  to  himself.    He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  Major  Outram  was  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise  for  having,  in  the  execution 
of  his  orders,  and  in  hb  desire  to  maintain 
peace,  risked  his  own  life  in  behalf  of  hk 
country. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  as  it  wu  not  the 
intention  of  the  noUe  Lord  to  divide  the 
House,. he  should  not  interpoae  between 
what  he  hoped  would  be  w  unanimous 
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Vote  of  the  House  more  than  a  few  mo- 
nentf ;  but  be  could  not  avoid  referring  to 
•ome  obiervattonB  of  tbe  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  Just  spoken*  in  which,  in 
stieaking  of  Major  Outram's  brilliant  ac- 
tion in  defending  the  resiliency,  he  had,  he 
thought,  furnished  a  complete  answer  to 
the  assertion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem« 
ber  for  Sunderland,  that  there  had  been 
no  declaration  of  war  to  justify  Sir  Chas* 
Napier  in  the  attack  he  made  on  the 
Ameers  at  Meanee.  The  attack  on  the 
residency  was  in  itself  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  not  only  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the 
enemy.  And,  again,  had  not  that  battle 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
Ameen  had  combined  to  take  part  against 
Sir  Charles  Napier  ^  As  to  there  having 
been  no  actual  declaration  of  war,  he  might 
refer  to  numerous  cases  in  which  hostilities 
bad  been  commenced  without  any  previous 
declantion  of  war}  but  in  which  the  hostile 
acts  of  tbe  enemy  were  so  apparent,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  war  was  in- 
tended ;  and  could  any  man  contend  that 
Sir  C.  Nanier,  under  the  circumstances  in 
whieh  he  round  himself  placed  in  regard  to 
the  force  opposed  to  him,  was  not  fully  jus- 
tified in  the  attack  he  made?  The  noble 
Lord  had  admitted,  that  the  advice  given  by 
Major  Outnun  previous  to  the  battle  of  Me- 
anee was  wrongs  and  that  Sir  C.  Nanier  had 
acted  rightly  in  not  following  it,  ana  ame- 
ing  in  so  much  of  what  the  noUe  Lord  had 
suted,  he  must  say,  that  Sir  C.  Napier 
bad  shown  great  moral  courage  and  deci- 
sion of  character  in  determining,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  political  asent,  to  at- 
tack the  Ameers.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  intend  to 
divide  tbe  House  aninst  the  Vote,  and  he 
was  sure  the  noble  Lord  was  sincere  when 
be  said  it  was  with  mat  pain  he  made  the 
ohtervaiions  he  had  addressed  to  them ; 
and  beliering  this,  be  must  say,  that  he 
bad  never  beard  a  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord's  with  greater  pain,  for  if  there  was 
one  man  more  than  another  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  humanity  and  generosity 
of  spirit,  that  man  was  his  friend  Sir  C. 
Naoier.  For  several  yeara  of  his  life  it 
bad  been  his  great  pleasure  and  happiness 
to  serve  with  that  brave  and  gallant  offi« 
cer«  A  bimver  man  did  not  exist—his 
coursge  was  proverbial  in  the  army— *cour- 
age  was  the  charscteristic  of  his  race,  and 
b  every  action  in  which  be  bad  been  en- 
yapd«  be  bad  come  out  of  the  field  with 
booour.    And  u  to  tbe  case  which  was 


now  more  especially  under  notice  of  the 
House,  vi2.,  die  military  exploits  of  Sir 
C.  Napier  in  Scinde,  it  was  that  consum- 
mate ability  with  which  he  bad  devised 
his  pUn  of  operations,  the  skill  with  which 
his  troops  were  brought  into  action,  and 
the  irresistible  ardour  and  gallantry  with 
which  be  carried  out  his  plans,  were  points 
peculiarly  deserving  their  attention ;  and  as 
to  those  points,  let  them  look  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  army  he  commanded,  and  they 
would  find  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  it 
who  did  not  attribute  the  success  which 
had  attended  their  arms  to  the  master  mind 
of  their  general  It  was  the  feeling  of  Q^ery 
one,  that  but  for  him  the  battle  would  have 
betn  lost,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  Sir  C.  Napier  bad  shown 
the  very  highest  qualifications,  both  as  a 
general  and  a  soldier,  sharing  all  the  priva- 
tions and  all  the  dangers  of  the  field  and  of 
the  march ;  on  the  day  of  battle  be  was  the 
first  man  in  the  saddle  and  tbe  last  man 
out  of  it ;  and  though  be  was  upwards  of 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  die  great  skill,  the  indefatigable  seal, 
and  the  untiring  courage  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  that  be  bad  been  able  to  ac* 
complish  and  bring  to  a  successful  and 
brilliant  result  a  series  of  operations  which 
might  have  been  found  too  difficult  for 
many  a  younger  man*     When  at  Emaum 
Ghur  after  a  forced  march,  he  himself  placed 
two  pieces  of  artillery  in  a  position  to  act 
against  the  fortress,  an  act  which  would 
require  tbe  exertions  of  a  young  man  of 
I  great  physical  strength.     It  showed,  that 
I  he  was  capable  of  afmoat  any  efibrt*     Sir 
I  Charles  Napier  knew  from  experience  that 
I  if  he  failed  to  deprive  tbe  enemy  of  that 
i  resource  the  Ameers  might  have  gone  into 
J  the  Desert,  when  they  could  have  defied 
I  the  British  power,  and  if  he  bad  delayed 
j  many  hours  longer  in  his  attack,  he  knew 
I  also,  that  be  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
it  at  all.     The  conduct,  therefore,  or  Sir 
C.  Napier,  in  every  instance  in  which  it 
could  be  brought  before  the  public,  re- 
flected upon  that  gallant  officer,  the  high- 
est  credit  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
Then  the  humane  and  generous  feelincts 
with  which  he  was  actuated,  were  suffici- 
ently apparent  in  his  despatches. 

*'  It  gives  rae  great  satisfaction,  (said  Sir  C. 
Napier^  to  say  that  some  prisoncn  have  been 
taken  ;  and,  though  the  nambcr  is  small,  it  is 
itill  tome  advance  towards  a  civiUsed  mode  of 
wariare ;  for  I  cannot  help  ihiakiog  that  tbe 
desperate  restttaoce  generally  made  by  wound- 
ed Beloochees  has  arisen  from  their  own  >ys- 
T2 
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tern  of  warfare,  wbich  admits  of  no  quarter 
being:  given  in  action.  We  are  at  present  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  wounded  Beloocbees 
within  our  reach,  in  order  lo  give  them  medi- 
cal assistance.** 

This  was  the  war  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  combined  with  great  courage  and 
consummate  militaiy  skiO,  all  the  attri- 
bates  of  a  Christian  generaL    With  refer- 
ence to  the  attack  at  Meanee,  he  thonght 
that  officer,  having  the  safety  and  honour 
of  the  entire  army  to  maintain,  his  deciding 
to  attack  the  enemy  against  the  advice  of 
Major  Outram,  was  one  of  the  brightest 
features  in  the  whole  transaction.    Had  he 
dekyed  the  attack  but  a  few  hours,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  been  surrounded 
hj  a  force  twice  9s  great  as  that  he  had 
then  to  contend  with  ;  and  there  was  also 
this  distinction  between  the  two  actions— 
that  of  Meanee  and  that  of  Hyderabad — 
as  showing  that  in  respect  to  the  first  not 
an  hour  was  to  be  lost— viz.,  that  in  that 
Sir  C.  Napier  had  not  2,800,  as  had  been 
stated,  but  scarcely  2,300  men  under  his 
command;   while  at   Hyderabad  he  was 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  Bom- 
bey  and  from  Sukkur,  and  knowing  that 
he  had  5,000  men  in  the  field,  he  could 
aflbrd  to  wait  and  encourage  the  enemy  to 
approach  almost  to  his  encampment,  for  he 
knew  that  by  that  means  he  would  draw 
them  from  their  position,  and,  by  making 
the  victory  more  complete,  in  all  proba- 
bility at  once  terminate  the  war.    Under 
aU  the  circumstances — ^looking  at  the  bril- 
liant manner  in  which  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  distinguished  himself  on  every  occa- 
sion— ^whether  acting  as  general  officer  in 
Sdnde,  or  in  earlier  life  in  a  subordinate 
capacity — ^be  would  say  that  there  was  no 
man  who  more  richly  deserved  the  appro- 
bation and  thanks  of  that  House  and  of  his 
country.   It  was  impossible  to  say  what  new 
fortune  might  attend   that  distinguished 
and  gallant  officer,  or  what  new  services 
he  miffht  be  called  on  to  perform,  surround- 
ed as  he  was  by  great  difficulties,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  more  especially  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate ;  but  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Gover- 
nor-general, the  confidence  of  his  army,  and 
animated  by  the  unanimous  Vote  of  Thanks 
which  that  House  was  about  to  confer 
upon  him,  he  was  sure  that  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  army  could  not  be  placed 
in  more  able  or  better  hands. 

Mr.  Mangles,  in  the  few  observations 
which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address 


to  the  House,  dioold  confine  bimsdf  to 
those  points  in  Sir  Charles  Kapier*s  coodoct 
which,  looking  at  the  papen  on  the  table, 
seemed  to  require  some  crpknatioo.     It 
had  been  stated,  in  the  coune  of  the  debate 
on  Thursday  last,  that  Sir  Chaiks  Smpjet 
had  acted  in  strict  aooordanoe  with  the  in- 
structions he  had  received  from  the  Go- 
vernor-general;  that  he  had  been  merely 
the  instrument  of  Lord  Ellenborou^ ;  and 
if  this  had  been  so,  the  Vote  of  Thanks 
being  confined  to  the  military  conduct  of 
the    General, — ^he    should    certainly   not 
have  opposed  that  Vote.    But  that  could 
not  be   considered   as  the   true   slate  of 
the    case;   for  the  papers  on  the    table 
—  from  which  alone   the    House   oodd 
judge— showed,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  line  of  policy  taken  by  Sir  C.  Nraier 
in    one  most    important  particular,    had 
not   received    the    previous    sanctkm    of 
the  Govemor-geneivl,  and  had,  in  fact^ 
nothing  to  do  with  British  interests ;  and 
to  that  line  of  policy  was  to  be  attiUNited 
the  war  which  had  taken  place,  and  what 
he  feared  would  be  its  fatal  consequences. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,    the  Secretary    of 
the  Board  of  ControL  had  said,  during  the 
recent  debate,  that  there  had  been  no  re* 
monstrance  made  by  the  Ameers  against  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  between  them  and  the 
Government  of  India,  and  that  they  had  not 
protested  against  any  demand  made  by  the 
Govemor^neral  under  that  Treaty  to  pro* 
tect  Briti£  interests.  And  this  was  true. 
Then,  what  had  occasioned  the  war  md 
the  battles    for    which  the  House   had 
now  to  give  Thanks }    It  was  the  policy 
which    had   been  undertaken  by  Sir  C. 
Napier  without  previous  authority  fipom 
Lord  Ellenborongfa,  though    that   policy 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Lord  Ellen* 
borough's  approbation.      It   was  easy  to 
prove  that  the  war  did  not  result  from  any 
of  the  demands  embodied  in  the  Treaty. 
In  page  503  of  the  first  Blue  Book,  th^ 
found  Major  Outram*s  account  of  the  con* 
ference  that  took  place,  and  there  it  ap- 
peared 

"  That  the  Ameers  denied  the  charges  on 
which  the  new  Treaty  was  imposed,  hot  still 
(said  they)  we  willsnhecribe  it  and  the  Ameers 
of  Upper  Scinde  will  also  subscribe  to  it, 
on  one  condition — i.  e^  that  User  Roostam 
be  restored  to  his  rights.*' 

And  on  the  following  day»  a  long  dis- 
cussion took  place  between  Major  Outram 
and  the  Ameers,  not  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  but  on  the  subject  of  Meer  Roos- 
tum's  restoration  (the  Beloodiees  having  in 
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the  meantimo  ■fsumed  a  threateiUDg  atti- 
tude.)     The   Ameen  on  that   occaaion 

**  At  laait  give  OS  tome  pledge  that  justice 
sImII  be  done,  by  which  the  Ameen  may  en« 
deavoor  to  allay  the  excitement  of  the  people, 
and  persuade  them  to  disperse— we  fear  it  will 
be  impossible,  but  their  Highnesses  will  try 
once  more«  if  you  will  authorize  them  to  hold 
out  hopes  of  the  ultimate  restoraiion  of  their 
hinds  which  have  been  made  over  to  Ali 
Moorad/' 

And  then  they  asked  that  the  Khyqxyre 
Ameers  might  be  allowed  to  settle  their 
own  afiairs  with  Ali  Moorad,  without  the 
iBtarference  of  the  British  resident.  It  was 
shown  clearly  by  the  papers,  that  the 
outbreak  eventually  took  place  becauac  the 
Ameers  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  their 
troops  upon  this  point ;  and  he  could  prove, 
that  Sir  C.  Napier  had  no  previous  autho- 
rity from  Lord  Ellenborough  to  urge  that 
point,  and  that  he  had  done  so  on  his  own 
xesponiibOity.  The  war  resulted  solely  on 
account  of  the  transfer  of  the  turban,  or 
chiefthip  among  the  chiefs  of  Upper  Scinde 
from  Meer  Roostum  to  Ali  Moorad.  This 
was  Sir  C.  Napier's  doing.  In  No.  409, 
page  478,  Sir  Charles  wntea— 

**  I  had  a  secret  message  from  Meer  Roos* 
tnm.  The  bearer  had  an  open  letter  in  the 
usual  unmeaning  style  of  the  Durbar;  but 
the  messenger  privately  informed  Lieutenant 
Blown  that  Roostum  could  do  nothing,  and 
would  escape  to  my  camp.  I  did  not  like  this, 
aa  it  would  have  embarrassed  me  very  much 
bow  to  act ;  but  the  idea  struck  me  at  once 
that  he  might  go  to  .\ii  Moorad,  who  might 
induce  him  as  (a  hrnWj  arrangement)  to  resign 
the  turban  to  him  (Alt  Moorad  J,  especially  as 
Roostnm  has  long  been  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  this  charge  of  the  Talpoors.  I  therefore 
secretly  wrote  to  Roostum  and  Ali  Moorad, 
and  about  one  o'clock  this  morning  I  had  an 
eipiess  from  Ali  Moorad,  to  say  that  his 
brother  is  safe  with  him.*' 

He  was,  however,  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
it  could  have  embarrassed  the  gallant  Gen- 
oeral  that  this  principal  chief  of  his  op- 
ponents  should  fly  to  his  camp,  provided 
the  gallant  officer  wished  to  avoid  war.  In 
page  483,  in  writing  to  the  Govemor-ge- 
nml  he  aaid  further  :— 

**  This  conviction  opened  upon  me  a  system, 
which  appears  the  only  one  to  follow — making 
the  chief  Dowerfol,  and  holding  him  under  the 
power  of  the  Government*  This  made  me 
veotote  to  promise  Ali  Moorad  vonr  Lord- 
ship's support  in  having  the  turban,  which 
your  Lordship  has  approved  of.  The  next 
■tap  was  to  secure  him  the  exercise  of  its 
power  tt0W|  eveo  durtog  his  brother's  Ufct 


This  I  wu  so  fortunate  to  succeed  in,  by  per* 
suading  Meer  Roostum  to  place  himselr  in 
Ali  Moorad's  hands." 

From  these  passages,  and  othen  which 
he  might  quote,  (the  House  would  mark 
the  word  **  persuading"  in  the  laat  ex« 
tract),  it  was  quite  apparent  that  it  waa 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself  that  Meer  Roostum  had  placed  him- 
self in  his  brother's  hands.  There  was  also 
another  series  of  declarations,  equally  clear, 
made  by  the  gallant  General,  in  which  he 
denied  that  he  had  advised  the  old  man,  aa 
he  called  him,  to  place  himself  in  his 
brother'a  hands^  and  the  discrepancy  be* 
tween  the  two  statements  he  was  moat 
anxious  to  have  cleared  upi  for  until  it 
waa  so  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  consent 
to  this  Vote  of  Thanks.  In  page  93  of  the 
Blue  bcok.  Sir  C.  Napier,  in  writing  to 
Major  Outram,  said— 

*<Roostum's  plea  of  being  sent  to  Ali 
Moorad  by  me  is  a  shallow  affair,  lie 
went  contrary  to  my  advice,  and  now  wants  to 
make  out  that  he  acted  by  it.*' 

And  in  page  29  of  the  same  book,  in  a 
note  to  a  letter  of  Major  Outram's  in  re* 
ference  to  the  transfer  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Scinde,  Sir  C.  Napier  remarked— 
"  it  was  the  positive  act  of  Meer  Roostum, 
without  my  connivance  or  even  knowledge 
till  it  was  done,"  though  he  had  actually, 
as  stated  in  other  papers,  advised  him  to 
surrender  the  turbain.  Again,  in  page  20, 
they  would  find  the  following  note— > 

'^  1.  The  giving  lands  to  the  turban  was  an 
act  of  the  Talpoor  family's  own  doing ;  we 
had  no  hand  in  this  division,  or  in  the  transfer 
of  the  turban." 

These  statements  the  House  would  see 
were  directly  opponte  to  the  former  ex- 
tracts he  had  quoted  from  the  correspond* 
euce  of  the  same  gallant  officer  in  reference 
to  the  transfer  of  toe  turban.  Then  as  to  the 
flight  of  Meer  Roostum,  there  were  eaual 
inconsistencies  in  Sir  C.  Napier's  despatchea* 
In  page  485  of  the  old  book,  in  communis 
eating  to  the  Governor-general  that  Meer 
Rooatum  had  fled,  it  was  stated-^ 

"And  now,  my  Lord,  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  Meer  Roostum  has  decamped  vesterday 
SBoming.  I  met  Ali  Moorad  the  night  before, 
and  desired  him  to  say  that  I  would  pay  my 
respecu  to  his  highness  the  next  day,  and  the 
next  day  I  heard  of  his  flight,  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  this  in  one  of  two  ways. 

**!.  Meer  Rooslum,  who  is  a  timid  man, 
and  has  all  along  fancied  that  I  want  to  make 
him  prisonari  beUeved  that  the  time  for  thia 
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and  it  added  to  my  dtsire  to  meet  bis  higbnem 
that  I  might  hear  from  his  own  lips  all  these 
things,  and  report  the  smme  to  the  GoYemor* 
general,  being  assured  that  these  acts  of  bb 
highness  would  recover  for  him  the  good  opin- 
ion and  friendship  of  the  GoTemor«genend  of 
India.  My  feelings  towards  his  highness  weie 
those  of  friendship,  honoar«  and  peace.  I 
even  advised  his  highness's  brother,  the 
Ameer  Ali  Moorad,  not  to  accept  the  torban ; 
bat  to  assist  his  brother,  the  chief,  in  the  care 
of  government.  I  laboored  for  the  honoar  of 
the  Talpoor  frimily.  What  then  was  my  ••• 
tonishment  to  find  that,  when  I  expected  to 
meet  the  Ameer  Roostom  Khan,  I  beard  that 
his  highness  had  departed  from  the  roof  of  bis 
brother ;  thus  insulting  and  defying  the  Go- 
vernor-general,  whose  commander  I  am.  Bat 
my  surprise  is  greatly  increased  by  bearisf 
that  his  highoem  has  joined  his  mmily  with 
their  armed  bands,  who  have  cut  off  our  com- 
munications, and  stopped  our  mails.  These 
things  have  surprised  me,  but  my  conne  is 
plain,  and  thus  I  publbh  it  to  the  country  that 
all  may  know  it,  and  conduct  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. I  will,  according  to  the  ezistinf 
treaty,  protect  the  chief.  Ameer  Ali  Moored, 
in  bis  rights,  as  the  justly  constituted  chieftain 
of  the  Talpoor  family.  God  wiiUng,  I  mean 
to  march  into  the  Desert.  I  will  dtsper^  the 
armed  bands  that  have  stopped  our  mails.  I 
will  place  the  killadars  of  the  chief,  AU 
Moorad,  in  command  of  every  fort,  and  I  will 
act  towards  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  as  I 
shall  find  their  conduct  may  deserve/* 


step  had  arrived,  and  that  his  brother  and  I 
were  about  to  execute  our  conspiracy  against 
him,  or, 

*'2.  Tliat  Ali  Moorad  drove  his  brother  to 
this  step.  Meer  Roostnm  had  resigned  the 
turban  to  liis  brother  AU  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  writing  his  resignation  in  the  Koran." 

This  communication  was  dated  Decem- 
ber 29  ;  and  again  on  the  1 7th  of  January 
Sir  C.  Napier,  writing  to  the  Governor-ge- 
neral, stated — 

"That  the  old  man,  Meer  Roostom,  (who  it 
seems  had  been  persuaded  by  Ali  Moorad  that 
I  meant  to  imprison  him  for  lite,  and  who  was 
perfectly  exhausted  by  his  flight),  might  return 
to  Khyrpore,  and  live  anywhere  he  pleased  as 
a  simple  Ameer." 

In  both  those  communications  it  was  as- 
serted, as  no  doubt,  was  the  case,  that  Meer 
Roostum  had  fled,  from  the  fear  of  the 
treatment  he  might  experience  from  Sir  C. 
Napier,  whose  disposition  and  intentions  to- 
wards him  had  b^n  misrepresented  by  his 
brother  Ali  Moorad,  where  all  aim  was  to 
terrify  him  out  of  bis  privileges  end  power 
as  the  principal  chief  of  Upper  Scinde.  He 
would  now  turn  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  Sir  C.  Napier's  proclamation  on  the  flight 
of  the  old  man,  which  would  be  found  in 
pages  6  and  7  of  the  new  book ;  and  it  was 
tooe  remarked  that  that  proclamation  was 
issued  on  the  Ist  of  January,  between 
the  dates  of  the  two  letters  from  which 
he  had  quoted. 

''Camp,  near  Khyrpore,  Jan.  1, 1843. 
"Ameers,  and  People  of  Scinde, 

"  His  Highness  the  Ameer  Roostum  Khan 
sent  a  secret  messenger  to  me  to  say,  that  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  family,  and  could  not 
act  as  his  feelings  of  friendship  for  the  £n- 

flish  nation  prompted  him  to  do,  and  that  if 
would  receive  him  he  would  escape  and 
come  to  mv  camp.  I  answered  his  highness 
that  I  would  certainly  receive  him,  but  that 
my  advice  was  for  him  to  consult  with  his 
brother,  the  Ameer  Ali  Moorad  Khan.  He 
took  my  advice ;  he  went  to  the  fort  of  Dejee 
to  his  brother.  When  I  heard  of  this  I  was 
glad,  for  I  thought  that  Scinde  would  be  tran- 
quil ;  that  his  highness  would  spend  his  last 
days  in  honour  and  in  peace.  I  moved  with 
my  troops  towards  Khyrpore  to  force  his  vio- 
lent family  to  disperse  the  wild  bands  that 
they  had  collected.  I  sent  his  highness  word 
that  I  should  visit  him ;  I  wanted  to  ask  his 
advice  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  new 
treaty.  I  thought  that  he  had  again  become 
the  friend  of  the  Government  that  1  serve. 
That  night  I  heard  that  he  had  solemnly  con- 
ferred upon  his  brother,  the  Ameer  All  Moo- 
rad, the  turban  of  command  over  the  Talpoor 
family,  which  brother  is  their  heir  to  that  ho* 
oour.    I  thought  this  a  very  wise  proceediog^ 


It  was  his  (Mr.  Mangles's)  opinion  thai 
without  resorting  to  war  the  Ameers  would 
—not  willingly  perhaps— bat  that  tmdar 
the  fear  of  the  approach  of  oiur  nperior 
force  they  would  have  submitted  to  the 
whole  of  our  demands ;  and^  therefmne,  that 
the  war  might  have  been  avoided.  It  was 
his  opinion  also  that  it  was  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier  that  brought  matters 
to  that  crisis  at  which  war  was  inevitahk^ 
to  that  crisis  from  which  his  genius  and 
valour  extricated  himself  and  his  tmope; 
and,  therefore,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
that  oflicer  had  not  done  this,  and  that  the 
negotiations  on  the  points  of  diflference  oould 
not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  imue, 
except  by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with 
the  sword,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  du^ 
to  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  right  hoo. 
Baronet. 

Sir  H.  Douglai  thought  that  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  the  responit 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Loo- 
don,  ought  to  have  induced  the  pesnogof 
this  Vote  of  Thanks  aoanimonaly,  and  by 
acclamatioo,  in  which  case,  be  (Sir  H. 
Douglas)  would  not  htve  tretpntsed  on 
tbo  time  of  the  Hooae.    Sir  C*  Napier 
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and  hioBMlf  were  old  conradei.  They 
bad  been  long  connected  by  profeMional 
leiationt  at  well  u  private  friendship,  and 
althoogb  be  regretted,  that  the  noble 
Lofd,  the  Member  for  Sunderlandt  did 
not  intend  a  division,  be  should  have 
thoagbt  it  his  duty  to  throw  out  observa- 
tions to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Vote 
in  the  estimation  of  the  gallant  officer  for 
whom  it  was  designed.  He  wished  to 
make  a  few  remaiks  on  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  as  well  as  that  of  the  boo. 
Gentlemen  who  spoke  last.  The  House 
should  remember,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier 
did  not  take  charge  of  the  army  in  Scinde 
until  the  17tb  of  October,  and  that  when 
bis  position  was  considered,  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  entangle  him  with  any 
transactions  which  had  previously  taken 
place.  It  was  not  for  bim  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of 
1639,  when  bis  duty  was  of  a  different 
nature,  but  at  all  events,  it  was  clear,  that 
by  the  Treaty  of  1839  the  confederacT  of 
the  Ameers  was  virtually  dissolved.  1  hat 
Treaty  divided  the  great  drama  which  was 
before  the  House  into  two  periods,  one 
period  including  the  operations  before  the 
Treaty,  and  the  other  embracing  those 
operations  which  took  place  subsequently 
to  it.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  at  the 
bead  of  the  troops  into  Scinde,  to  carry 
into  effect,  and  if  necessary,  to  enforce 
that  Treaty.  He  bad  accordingly  a  con- 
ference with  the  Ameen  on  assuming  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  reported  after 
that  conference,  that  the  Ameen  were  not 
acting  loyally — that  thev  had  been  guilty 
of  severe!  violations  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty.  The  duty  of  enforcing  the  ob* 
aerfance  of  the  Treaty,  if  such  a  coarse 
were  found  to  be  necessary,  was  the  justi- 
fication of  the  line  of  conduct  which  be 
(Sir  C.  Napier)  subsequently  adopted ; 
and  in  fact,  ne  would,  in  the  discharge  of 
that  duty,  have  been  justified  by  the  mere 
circomstance  of  the  Ameere  having  coo- 
federated  in  violation  and  defiance  of  the 
TreatT  to  attack  and  disperse  them.  Hav- 
ing shown  thai  Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
Cificd  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  be 
adopted  by  the  Treaty  of  1839,  he 
(Sir  H.  Douglas)  should  add  hia  testimony, 
aa  a  mOitary  man,  to  the  gallant  achieve- 
laenta  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  If  that 
gallant  officer  had  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  Major  Outram,  and  delayed  bia  oper- 
atMDS  for  a  longer  time,  the  resnit  must 
hatn  been  moat  disastrous.    He  bad  al- 


ready delayed  bis  opel^tions  for  three 
days  —  be  saw  that  the  object  of  the 
Ameere  was  to  gain  time,  and  add  to  their 
military  force,  and  he  accordingly  refused 
to  agree  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
Major  Outram  for  any  further  delay.  So 
plamly  did  Sir  Charles  Napier  see  the 
designs  of  the  Ameers,  and  so  well  did  be 
undentand  the  difficulties  in  which  Major 
Outram  himself  would  be  placed  by  those 
designs,  that  although  Major  Outnm  con- 
tinued to  assure  Sir  Charles  Napier  that 
he  (Major  Outrem)  was  in  no  danger,  yet 
the  gallant  officer  furnished  bim  with  men, 
a  company  of  the  gallant  22nd,  to  defend 
the  British  residency.  Subsequent  events 
proved  how  correct  the  views  of  Sir 
Charlea  Napier  were,  for  Major  Outram, 
in  a  few  days  after,  wrote  a  letter  on 
board  the  PboBuiz  steamer,  stating,  that 
notwithstanding  his  former  opinions  of 
the  Ameere,  their  highnesses  had  com- 
menced hostilities  by  attacking  and  driv- 
ing  him  out  of  his  residency.  He  (Sir 
H.  Douglas)  was  of  opinion,  that  Major 
Outram  deserved  the  highest  character  for 
the  bravery  and  skill  with  which  be  de« 
fended  himself  when  be  was  attacked^— 
Msjor  Outram  made  a  splendid  defence  of 
the  residency ;  but  passing  from  the  mi- 
litary to  the  civil  conduct  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, he  should  repeat,  that  grateful 
and  thankful  should  we  be  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  the  moral  courage  of 
not  acting  upon  the  adrice  of  Major 
Outram.  If  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  taken 
a  different  course,  there  might  have  been, 
instead  of  that  brilliant  victory,  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  calamities  which  had  befal- 
len another  of  our  armies.  He  (Sir  H. 
Douglas)  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to 
bear  this  testimony  as  a  military  man  to 
the  character  of  the  gallant  General,  of 
whom  he  had  been  an  old  associate,  and 
in  whom  he  bad  long  since  perceived 
those  high  qualitiea  which  justified  him  in 
anticipating,  that  whenever  the  fitting  op- 
portunity occurred,  his  career  would  be 
one  of  no  ordinary  description.  At  the 
firet  of  those  actions  to  which  reference 
had  been  so  often  made,  the  gallant  Ge« 
neral  had  no  means  of  securing  a  reserve, 
for  every  bayonet  he  bad  was  required  for 
the  action,  so  that  he  could  not  make 
that  provision  of  a  reserve  for  any  disaster, 
and  under  those  circumstances  the  forma- 
tion of  his  force  was  such  as  to  secure  for 
tbem  all  the  advantages  which  could  be 
derived  from  the  moat  enlightened  mili^ 
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tary  skill.  The  mode  io  which  he  formed 
his  force  and  gained  that  victory  was  most 
scientific  —  the  combinations  perfect ;  he 
opened  with  a  destructiye  fire  of  artillery, 
bringing  up  his  infantry  immediately  into 
a  desperate  conflict^  and  then  supporting 
those  movements  with  his  cavalry.  Such 
was  the  valour  of  his  enemies,  and  such 
their  numbers,  that  if  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  adopted  any  system  of  operations  which 
would  have  enabled  the  barbarians  in  his 
front  to  stand  against  him  for  any  time — 
if  he  had  not  shaken  them  at  first  by  his 
artillery^  and  followed  it  up  with  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  the  results  might  have  been 
very  different  indeed.  Meeanee  and 
Hyderabad  were  most  brilliant  victories, 
such  as  were  not  exceeded  in  the  valour 
or  skill  displayed  by  the  actions  of  the 
gallant  Clive,  when  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  political  and  military  power  in 
India.  The  services  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
would  not  be  outshone  by  the  Corowallises 
the  Moiras,  the  Wellesleys — nay,  they 
would  bear  comparison  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  '*  hero  of  a  hundred  fights" 
himself.  In  three-quarters  of  a  century 
the  military  prowess  of  England  raised  up 
and  secured  that  empire  which  now  con- 
toins  100,000,000  of  inhabitants,  of  an 
extent  as  great  as  from  Sicily  to  Smo- 
lensko,  and  which,  in  breadth,  forms  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  quadrant  of 
the  earth.  That  mighty  empire  has  been 
raised  within  a  hundred  years  by  military 
prowess.  He  forbore  to  go  into  the  policy 
in  which  these  proceedings  originated, 
but  he  should  remark  that  neither  the  en- 
terprise nor  the  industry  of  England  could 
have  secured  that  empire  if  it  had  not  been 
for  British  force  and  valour.  Thus  has 
the  British  empire  been  raised,  thus  only 
can  it  be  maintained.  The  recent  brilliant 
achievements  qf  Sir  Charles  Napier  se- 
cured our  power  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  those  opera- 
tions were  conducted,  they  would  bear 
comparison  even  with  the  achievements  of 
the  "  hero  of  the  hundred  fights  "  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  Hawes  without  entering  into  the 
question  of  the  general  policy  pursued  re- 
specting Scinde,  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  his  noble  Friend  near  him,  in  not 
shrinking  from  expressing  to  the  Housq 
and  to  the  country  his  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  the  motion  for  a  Vote  of  Thanks 
io  Sir  Charles  Napier»  He  undertook  to 
Myr,  that  for  Ibis  Vote  o(  Thaoks  there 


was  no  precedent.  At  the  time  that  Scinde 
was  invaded  we  were  not  at  war.  There 
had  been  no  declaration  of  war.  We 
committed  the  first  aggression.  Our  at- 
tack upon  a  fort  in  Scinde  was  the  first 
act  of  open  aggression.  In  disapproving 
of  these  actions  he  did  not  wish  to  de- 
tract from  the  military  merit  of  Sir  Chas. 
Napier;  and  if  he  thought  that  he  was 
called  upon  merely  to  agree  in  a  Vote  of 
Thanks  to  him  as  an  officer  for  purely 
military  exploits,  he  would  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  agreeing  to  such  a  Vote.  But 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  been  invested  with  supreme 
authority  in  Scinde.  The  country  had 
been  placed  entirely  under  military  con- 
trol, and  Sir  C.  Napier  made  responsible 
for  any  act  committed  under  his  orders. 
The  diplomatic  agents,  whose  opinions 
and  advice  usually  had  some  influence 
with  military  men,  had  been  all  removed, 
and  Major  Outram  was  placed  entirely 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. He  thought,  that  upon  looking  at 
the  course  pursued  by  Major  Outram,  if 
his  advice  had  been  acted  upon,  the  bat- 
tles of  Hyderabad  and  Meeanee  would 
never  have  been  fought.  It  was  no  de- 
fence for  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  say,  that 
when  he  was  placed  in  a  certain  position, 
it  was  necessary  to  fight.  The  question 
was,  how  he  came  into  that  situation. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  considered  that  Sir  Charles  Napier 
roust  be  measured  in  reference  to  his  po- 
litical as  well  as  to  his  military  policy ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent  were  the  House  to  pass  a  Vote 
of  Thanks  to  a  military  man,  who,  hav- 
ing under  him  the  entire  civil  as  well  as 
military  command,  might  place  his  troops 
in  such  a  situation  that  fighting  became 
inevitable,  and  who,  in  doing  so,  could 
not  but  feel  that  he  was  placed  in  this 
position — that  he  would  receive  no  Vote 
of  Thanks  for  pursuing  a  peaceful  policy ; 
if,  however,  he  commenced  a  war,  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termination  he 
would  receive  the  highest  honour  that 
House  could  confer  on  him.  He  thought 
the  House  was  becoming  too  prone  to 
confer  Thanks  for  military  services.  For- 
merly it  was  usual  only  to  confer  that 
honour  upon  the  conductor  of  a  series  of 
operations  extending  over  many  years, 
but  more  latterly  it  had  been  the  custom 
to  vote  the  Thanks  of  the  House  to  the 
acbieveu  of  single  exploits^a  practioei  m 
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be  ihought,  10  tome  mcatare  tendiog  to 
disioish  the  value  of  the  hooour.  He 
repetted,  that  in  Sir  C.  Napier's  case,  his 
military  could  not  be  separated  from  his 
eiTil  policy.  From  the  correspondence 
before  the  House,  be  believed,  that  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  Sir  C.  Napier  to 
carry  on  the  negotiations  by  force.  On 
the  17th  of  October,  1842,  be  found  him 
writing  to  the  Governor- general  in  the 
following  terms  :— 

"  Severtl  Amet rs  have  broken  the  Treaty  in 
various  ioitaocts  stated  io  the  tccompanying 
*  retoru  of  complaints '  against  them.  I  have 
maiotained  that  we  want  only  a  fair  pretext 
to  coerce  the  Ameen,  and  I  think  the  various 
ads  recorded  in  the  return  give  abundant 
reason,**  Ice 

Here,  then,  it  was  assumed,  that  be- 
cause the  Ameers  had  violated  a  Treaty 
(which  we  had  been  the  first  to  break) 
we  were  justified  io  looking  for  a  pretext 
to  coerce  them.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons saoctiooed  a  Vote  of  Thanks  upon 
these  grounds,  be  thought  they  woula  be 
saoctioning  a  very  dangerous  principle— 
that  of  a  commander- in-chief  setting  aside 
the  ordinary  means  of  diplomacy,  and  re- 
sorting to  the  sword,  and  would  be  giving 
a  dangerous  pre-emioeoce  to  ideas  of  war 
aod  blood  io  preference  to  those  of  a  more 
mild  and  peaceful  policy.  He  found  it 
also  stated  io  the  instructions  drawn  op 
for  the  guidance  of  Major  Outram  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  that  the  question  he  was 
to  urge  to  the  Ameers  waa  whether  or  not 
they  would  accept  of  the  Treaty ;  as  in 
case  they  did  not  assent,  the  army  would 
immediately  advance.  Was  not  this  a  ra- 
ther unusual  course  in  diplomacy — this 
enteriog  the  couotry  of  ao  ally  who  bad 
committed  oo  aggressioo  against  us— this 
placing  our  negotiator  io  the  shape  of  a 
geoeral  officer,  and  telling  him  to  say, 
**  Accept  or  not :  if  you  refuse,  our  army 
shall  advance  ?  **  Was  aoy  exploit,  how- 
ever brilliant  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
to  saoctioo  such  a  course  of  procedure,  a 
course  which  would  eoable  aoy  future  Go- 
veroor-ffeoeral  of  lodia  to  set  aside  every 
political  ageot  aod  mske  every  questioo 
toro  00  t^  power  of  our  arms  ?  Under 
the  impressioo,  therefore,  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  forced  oo  the  war  which  had 
occaaiooed  the  actions  for  which  they  were 
called  upoD  to  thank  him,  aod  that  aoy 
aocb  Vote  would  be  a  daogerous  precedeot 
to  aaoctioQ,  be  would  cooclude  by  ex- 
pciaiiog  hia  concorreooe  io  tbo  views  of 


the  ooble  Lord  (Viscouot  Howick) 
him. 

Sir  C.  Napier  said,  he  rose  uoder  oo 
ordinary  feehngs  to  return  his  thanks  to 
the  right  hon.  Bsronet  for  the  very  elo- 

Jiuent  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
orward  the  services  of  his  gallant  relative, 
and  for  the  honour  he  had  also  done  him^ 
in  having  spoken  of  him  in  terms  which 
he  had  no  right  to  expect.  The  right  boo. 
Baronet  had  meotioned  the  services  of  hia 
gallant  relative,  beginning  at  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  and  following  up  the  whole  with 
his  services  in  Scinde ;  but  he  was  igno* 
rant  of  some  other  services  which  hia 
gallant  relative  had  also  performed,  aod 
he  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  to 
mention  them,  as  they  were  to  the  honour 
aod  credit  of  that  gallaot  officer.  At  the 
battle  of  Corunna  it  was  perfectly  notori- 
ous, that  whilst  leading  on  the  50th  regi- 
ment in  the  front  of  the  battle,  the  great, 
geoeral  uoder  whom  he  waa  brought  up. 
Sir  Joho  Moore,  said  to  Napier  aod  hia 
friend  Major  Stanhope^  **  Well  dooe,  my 
majors  t  **  The  very  expressioo  of  ^  my 
majors*'  would  have  stamped  them  as 
heroes  at  once.  At  the  bead  of  his  regi- 
ment Napier  advanced  ^it  was  the  first 
lime  he  had  seen  ao  actioo,  or  heard  the 
fire  of  ao  enemy  in  his  life— he  advanced 
at  the  bead  of  his  men»  leading  them  on 
with  the  greatest  possible  coolness.  Some- 
thing occurred  to  impede  theoi — he  waa 
surrounded  by  French  troops— received  a 
cot  on  the  bead  with  a  sabre— was  stab- 
bed in  the  back  with  a  bayonet— a  bullet 
went  through  his  leg,  aod  two  of  his  ribo 
were  broken  by  a  cannon-ball.  "  I  think 
(said  the  gallant  Officer)  that  was  a  doae 
enough  to  settle  any  man."  He  waa 
taken  to  the  quarters  of  those  distinguished 
officers,  Marshals  Ney  and  Soult,  aod 
nursed,  and  afterwards  they  restored  him 
to  his  family,  even  without  an  exchange, 
and  he  was  sure,  that  oo  mao  io  Eoglaod 
or  Fraoce  would  rejoice  more  thao  Marshal 
Soult,  wbeo  he  heard  of  the  glorious  cod« 
duct  of  Major  Napier.  Wbeo  he  returned 
to  England,  his  regiment  was  io  Spaia 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  oot  as  ao  amateur, 
aod  was  preseot  at  the  battle  of  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Coa.  At  the  battle  of  Bosaco 
he  was  preseot — he  himself  was  also  there 
as  ao  amateur,  and  he  could  oot  do  better 
thao  follow  the  steps  of  that  great  nao ; 
and  his  relative  b  that  engagemeot  wu 
shol  tbroogh  the  ooiti  aod  the  ball  fell 
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iDto  bit  jaw—he  tank  back  into  bis  (Sir 
C.  Napier's)  arms,  aod  he  carried  him  off 
the  field.  He  was  as  brave  a  mao  and 
possessed  of  as  heroic  courage  as  any 
man  that  existed  in  the  present  day.  He 
remembered,  that  at  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
Napier  was  dressed  in  the  red  uniform  of 
his  reeiment — the  coat  of  his  staff  was 
blue--ne  was  with  the  staff— and  he  (Com- 
modore Napier)  cautioned  him  that  he 
was  in  a  bad  position.  "  Either  you  or  I 
shall  be  shot ;  put  on  your  cloak/'  he 
said,  **  No,"  was  the  answer,  *'  I  am  in 
the  uniform  of  my  regiment,  and  in  it  I 
will  stand  or  fall."  He  had  hardly  ut- 
tered these  words  before  he  was  struck. 
When  going  off  the  field,  he  met  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ;  and,  though  the  body  was 
weak,  the  soldier's  mind  was  firm.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  cheered  the  Duke  as  he 
passed,  and  said,  "  I  cannot  die  at  a  bet- 
ter moment."  He  held  him  whilst  the 
ball  was  extracted  from  his  jaw,  and 
though  he  kicked,  he  uttered  not  a  word. 
[Laughter]  That  might  set  the  House  in 
a  laugh,  but  it  had  not  that  effect  upon 
him.  After  his  gallant  friend  recovered 
from  his  wound,  the  next  battle  he  was  in 
was  that  of  Fuentes  d'Onor;  then  he 
escaped  for  once.  He  then  appeared  at 
Cordova — his  two  brothers  were  wounded, 
but  he  escaped ;  he  received  promotion  ; 
and  his  next  services  were  under  that 
great  admiral,  Sir  George  Cockbum,  off 
the  coast  of  Spain,  when,  though  there 
was  no  regular  fighting,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Spain,  yet  very  extraordinary  and  gallant 
actions  were  performed.  As  a  civil  officer, 
his  services  in  Cephalonia  were  a  proof; 
and  he  fancied  tnat  no  man  had  done 
more  for  the  improvement  of  the  island 
than  Sir  C.  Napier  did,  during  the  time 
he  was  there.  He  did  almost  more  than 
it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  do  in  so 
short  a  time.  In  the  next  year  he  was  com- 
manding a  district  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  thought  the  noble  Lord, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  would  say,  that  Radi* 
cal  as  his  gallant  relative  was,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  so  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  no  man  better  con- 
ducted an  army  in  any^  district  of  Ens- 
land,  or  kept  that  district  more  perfectly 
quiet,  at  that  moment  when  difficulties 
were  going  on— difficulties  that  might 
have  embarrassed  the  Oovemment-^than 
bis  gallant  relative.  Had  he  been  on  the 
side  of  the  GoTemmeDti  bis  districi  coitld 


not  have  been  kept  more  peaceable.  They 
next  found  him  in  India,  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  so  well  described  Tiis 
conduct  from  the  time  he  took  the  com* 
mand,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say 
very  little  upon  the  subject.  Still  be 
hoped  the  House  would  excuse  him  for 
dwelling  with  pleasure  and  complacency 
upon  the  services  his  gallant  relative  had 
performed  there,  and  the  manner  in  which 
be  had  executed  them.  He  believed  that 
if  any  hon.  Member  read  the  blue-book 
then  before  the  House,  and  looked  into 
the  whole  of  his  relative's  plans  for  seizing 
or  surprising  Emaum  Ghur,  he  must  admit, 
that  the  man  who  could  plan  all  that  and 
execute  such  an  enterprise  in  a  desert, 
with  the  loss,  he  believed,  of  only  six 
camels,  must  be  a  man  possessed  of  very 
great  qualities  indeed.  They  were  not 
entering  into  the  policy  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
and  his  operations  then,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  policy,  but  only  with  his 
conduct  as  a  general  officer  commanding 
an  army.  If  bis  policy  were  bad,  try  him 
for  it,  and  punish  him,  if  they  pleased : 
but  let  his  conduct  as  a  ^neral  officer  and 
that  of  every  roan  m  his  army  bo 
thanked  by  every  man  in  that  House. 
He  thought  it  petty,  and  was  sorry 
the  noble  Lord  nad  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity, not  indeed  to  throw  blame  upon 
his  gallant  relative,  but  to  stir  a  questioa 
against  any  officer  who  had  performed  his 
dutv.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  and 
said  truly,  that  when  the  first  account  of 
Meeanee  came  home.  Sir  C.  Napier  statMl 
that  he  had  2,800  men,  and  the  enemy 
20,000.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  also 
said,  that  upon  reflection  aod  examina* 
tion  into  the  state  of  his  army.  Sir  C. 
Napier  found  he  bad  only  2,000  men; 
that  might  imply  2,000  bayonets,  but  be 
had  it  from  his  gallant  relative  himself, 
that  he  had  1,700  bayonets  only,  and 
that  the  whole  of  his  army,  with  officersi 
amounted  only  to  2,000  men.  The  army 
of  the  enemy  was  stated  by  him  at  22,000 
men.  Since  then  another  report  bad 
come  from  him  stating  it  at  25,000,  but 
he  knew  it  was  not  less  than  30,000. 
Whether  they  looked  to  ancient  or  modem 
times,  wu  there  a  single  instance  in 
which  an  officer  with  such  a  email  forc« 
had  been  able  to  overcome  an  army  of 
such  enormous  magnitude  u  that  he  bad 
described  T  and  he  was  sore,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  bear  him  out 
when  be  said|  that  an  officer  commanding 
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an  amy  of  20,000  or  30,000  men,  and 
ovarpoweriog  a  rabble  of  200,000  or 
300,000,  would  noi  be  so  extraordioary  ; 
but  under  tbe  circomitancet  he  wet  asto- 
oithed  that  the  30,000  had  not  ofercome 
Sir  C.  Napier's  force,  and  driven  them  to 
^nto  the  Indus.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  things  in  history ;  he  could 
not  account  for  it.  His  gallant  relative 
must  himself  have  shown  the  most  exem. 
plary  courage  ever  shown  by  man,  and 
when  he  sent  hoa-e,  speaking  of  the  Se- 
poys* behaviour  in  that  gallant  manner, 
and  recommending  a  larger  number  of 
officers,  and  saying  that  the  officer^  rallied 
their  men,  he  said  nothing  of  himself— he 
never  said  that  he  was  the  man  who  rallied 
tbe  Sepoys  when  their  ranks  were  broken. 
As  an  old  naval  officer,  a  friend  of  his, 
osed  to  say, "  Where  the  battle  raged  there 
was  the  chief."  At  Hyderabad  he  gained  a 
victory  with  more  facility— then  he  had 
5,000  men,  and  the  enemy  20,000.  He 
bad  seen  a  letter  from  an  officer,  in  which 
be  spoke  of  his  ascending  one  of  the  nul- 
lahs. The  nullah  he  was  in  was  forty  feet 
broad  and  seventeen  feet  deep.  His  gal- 
lant friend  rode  his  horse  *'  Red  Rover," 
and  was  the  second  who  ascended;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible 
that  shoold  have  been  done.  The  excite- 
ment in  the  men  carried  even  their  horses 
through,  and  their  exertions  were  even 
beyond  hunting  in  Leicestershire.  Had 
his  gallant  friend  waited  twenty  hours 
longer  to  have  made  the  attack,  he  would 
have  been  surrounded  by  50,000  or  60,000 
men.  In  the  correspondence  one  of  the 
Ameers  admitted,  thai  the  same  evening 
after  tbe  battle,  there  were  12,000  fresh 
troops  in  Hyderabad.  That  was  a  soffi- 
cient  apology,  he  thought,  for  his  friend 
in  having  fought  when  he  did.  He  most 
unwillingly  must  make  some  observations 
upon  what  bad  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
on  that  aide  of  the  House ;  and  he  would 
commence  by  saying,  that  he  entirely  dis- 
agreed from  him  in  the  position  he  had 
taken.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  tbe 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  speaking  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Sir  C.  Napier,  bad  turned  off  at 
once  and  said,  that  he  must  have  been  a 
diplomatist,  because  it  appeared  he  cor- 
responded with  Major  Outram,  althoogh 
be  had  not  followed  his  advice.    He  ap- 

rred  as  much  of  his  relation's  policy  as 
did  of  hu  6ghting  propensities.  He 
believed  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  his 
|aIlaot  iflatiTO  went  to  Sclode  by  ordert 


from  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  gave  him 
certain  instructions.  If  he  had  not  fol- 
lowed out  those  instructions  properly,  ha 
presumed  that  Lord  Ellenboroagn  would 
have  found  fault  with  him ;  but  from  the 
blue-book  it  appeared  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  entirely  approved  of  his  conduct. 
If,  therefore,  he  was  wrong,  the  blame 
must  go  upon  Lord  Ellenboroogh,  cer- 
tainly not  upon  his  gallant  relation.  He 
believed  the  right  hon.  Bsronet brought  for- 
ward his  motion  to  thank  his  gallant  rela- 
tive and  his  army  for  their  fighting  quali- 
ties—in fact,  for  having  gained  a  great 
victory ;  and,  whether  rieht  or  not  in  his 
policy,  he  did  not  think  the  House  of 
Commons  at  that  moment  bad  anything 
to  do  with  it.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
On  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord,  had  he  re- 
stricted himself  entirely  to  thanking  his 
gsllant  friend  and  his  army  for  their  mili- 
tary qualities,  reserving  to  himself,  when 
any  motion  was  brought  forward  on  the 
policy  of  our  conduct  to  the  Ameera  of 
Sciode,  the  opportunity  of  entering  upon 
that  subject.  That  was  the  proper  course 
for  tbe  noble  Lord,  and  he  should  have 
been  happy  had  the  noble  Lord  taken  it. 
Tbe  noble  Lord  said,  the  Ameers  plotted 
against  us ;  but  to  vrhat  extent  was  plot- 
ting to  go  before  an  officer  was  to  inter- 
fere? It  was  extremely  difficult  to  define 
the  line  to  which  plotting  might  go  with- 
out such  interference.  Were  they  to  plot 
to  cut  throats  before  the  troops  were  as- 
sembled? Where  was  the  line  to  begin 
for  punishment?  The  noble  Lord  brought 
forward  Mr.  Eastwick.  Had  that  gentle- 
man any  command  in  Scinde,  or  any  re- 
sponsibility there  ?  It  was  very  easy,  when 
the  whole  thing  was  over,  to  write  a  letter 
and  say,  **  If  Napier  had  done  this,  things 
would  have  been  very  different."  If  the 
whole  of  their  throats  had  been  cut,  Mr. 
Eastwick  might  still  have  written  a 
pamphlet,  but  would  he  have  been  brought 
to  a  Court-martial  ?  Then  the  noble  Lord 
spoke  of  tbe  climate*  He  should  like  to 
know  whether  any  general  commanding 
an  army  could  trust  himself,  for  a  single 
moment,  knowing  that  in  three  or  four 
days  the  climate  would  become  so  hot  u 
to  destroy  an  entire  army?  The  noble 
Lord  then  stepped  out  of  those  arguments, 
and  made  a  comparison  between  the  bat- 
tles of  Hyderabad  and  Meeanee  and  that 
of  Navarino,  though  he  should  like  to 
know,  in  the  name  of  Ood,  what  compa* 
risoo  there  was  between  them  t  The  noUa 
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Lord  referred  to  Navarino,  and  said  there 
wai  no  Vote  of  Thanka,  because  it  was  ac- 
cidental. So  it  was.  Sir  E.  Codrington 
went  into  NaTarino,  thinking  he  was  doing 
perfectly  right.  There  were  ships  of  four 
or  five  different  flags;  the  men  were  half 
diiciplinedy  almost  barbarians;  an  acci- 
dent occurred;  a  musket  was  fired,  and  a 
general  blaze  took  place.  It  was  perfectly 
right,  therefore,  to  say  it  was  accidental, 
but  where  was  the  accident  at  Hyderabad 
or  Meeanee?  Was  it  on  our  side  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  Ameers  attacked  our  resi- 
dency, there  was  the  accident — they  came 
forward  to  sign  the  Treaty,  and  a  number 
of  Beloochees  not  under  their  control  at- 
tacked the  residency  with  a  very  strong 
force.  Major  Outram  was  obliged  to 
retreat  after  defending  himself  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  and  arrived  at  the  camp 
of  Sir  C.  Napier.  What  was  the  gallant 
officer  to  do?  Was  he  to  stand  still  and 
look  on  ?  The  only  thing  he  had  to  do 
was  to  fight,  and  if  he  had  not  done  so 
be  ought  to  have  been  banged.  The  noble 
Lord  said  there  was  no  declaration  of 
war;  that  was  the  fashion  now— they  bad 
not  declared  war  with  China,  and  yet  they 
had  been  fighting  there  for  four  or  five 
years.  Why  was  it  7  Perhaps  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  tell— it  was 
to  get  money  into  ihe  Eichequer.  But 
when  the  Beloochees  attacked  the  residency 
was  not  that  a  declaration  of  war?  If 
there  had  been  a  negotiation  with  France, 
and  she  had  sent  twenty  or  thirtv  steamers 
to  Ireland,  would  that  be  a  declaration  of 
war  or  peace  ?  He  should  think  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  consider  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  something  like  it.  He  had 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
in  that  residency  when  it  was  attacked, 
be,  as  a  political  man,  and  understanding 
those  things  well,  would  have  written  to 
Sir  C.  Napier  saying,  "  It's  high  time 
you  should  come  here  to  defend  me.  I  am 
attacked  by  8,000  men,  and  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  having  only  100  men ;  the 
shots  are  flying  about  my  ears  as  thick  as 
possible,  and  I  really  think  its  high  time 

Jott  should  come  and  put  an  end  to  this 
usiness."  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  also 
great  military  means  were  in  the  power  of 
the  general.  Great  military  means !  2,000 
men,  English  and  Sepoys,  to  do  what  ?^ 
to  defend  themselres  against  no  less  than 
30,000  men ;  Great  encouragement  that 
for  military  amateurs!  Could  any  man 
(or  i  single  momni  believe  tbtt  reftuiog  t 


Vote  of  Thanks  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  an  officer  who  fought  30,000  men  with 
2,000  would  get  many  amateurs  ?— after 
running  the  risk,  too,  of  getting  the  whole 
of  their  throats  cut?  The  noble  Lord  said, 
the  general  fought  to  disentangle  a  great 
Gordian  knot  of  diplomacy,  for  that  would 
have  been  the  result  of  continuing  the 
diplomacy.  He  said  it  was  much  mora 
likely  that  it  was  to  prevent  getting  their 
throats  cut.  The  noble  Lord,  who  urged 
the  interposition  of  political  agents,  ihen 
wd  the  thing  could  have  been  done  well. 
Let  them  see  how  those  things  had  been 
done  for  a  great  number  of  yeara.  He 
had  a  right  to  go  into  that.  He 
had  been  many  years  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  and  he  would  just  go  back  to 
Constantinople.  They  had  a  diplomatic 
agent  there.  A  fleet  was  aent  there,  bat 
it  soon  came  away  with  its  tail  between  its 
legs.  Had  we  not  had  enough  of  them  in 
Spain  ?  Let  the  House  read  Sir  J.  Moore's 
account  of  the  diplomatic  agents.  What 
was  his  opinion  of  them  ?  Why.  he  said, 
**  that  they  knew  nothing,  and  that  they 
did  nothing  but  get  the  country  into  con- 
stant scrapes."  They  were  half  military 
men  who  had  forgotten  the  use  of  the 
sword  and  taken  up  the  pen,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  wield  it.  Look  at  the  diplo- 
matic agents  in  China  and  Affghanistan, 
and  then  in  Scinde?  What  had  thtj 
done  in  Scinde?  Any  man  who  took 
up  the  blue-book  must  say  that  the 
political  agent  was  to  blame, — that  he 
was  blinded  by  the  ambition  of  the  pen  as 
by  that  of  the  sword.  He  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
•aid,  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  mix  the 
two  together.  He  thought  too  the  officers 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  They  tniated 
only  to  courage  and  valour,  and  they  pat 
an  end  to  the  war  at  once,  sooner  than 
the  agents  could  by  diplomacy.  Thoae 
were  his  sentiments.  He  gave  his  vote 
conscientiously,  and  he  should  give  a 
similar  vote  if  the  officer,  for  whooa 
the  Tlianks  of  the  House  were  asked,  had 
not  been  in  any  way  connected  with  him. 
Mr.  W.  Bingham  Baring  aaid,  it  wis  a 
bold  thing  in  him  to  rise  after  the  gaL 
lant  Officer,  who  had  just  addreaaed  the 
House.  He  rose,  however,  to  vindicate 
the  Board  to  which  he  belonged.  A 
charge  had  been  made  against  the  Board 
of  Control— and  a  serious  one  toa  It  waa 
no  less  than  thu— that  a  disposition  had 
been  shown  to  favouritism,  by  wludi  one 
party  had  been  pioiecied  at  the  espeaie  of 
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•noUier;   in  fact,  thtt  Major  Outram't 
des|iatchef  bad  been  presented  in  tucb  a 
manner  as  to  plaee  bim  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion to  tbat  wbicb  be  ougbt  to  occupj. 
Tbe  case  was  tbis: — Major  Outram  bad 
been  emplojed  in  Sdnde  to  superintend 
tlie  carrying  on  of  negotiations.    In  tbe 
performance  of  bis  duty  be  iustly  aud  wisely 
placed  before  tbe  seneral  nis  opinions,  ar- 
gued  for  tbe  policy  wbicb  be  tbougbt 
ousfat  to  be  adopted,  and  stated  bb  facts 
and  arguments  for  tbat  course.    Sir  C. 
Napier,  in  receiTing  tbose  statements,  gave, 
no  doubt,  bis  best  consideration  to  tbe  ar- 
ffumentSy  as  be  was  bound  to  do,  recollect- 
ing tbe  judgment  Major  Outram  bad  sbown 
in  tbe  management  of  affkirs  connected 
witb  tbat  country.     But  Sir  C.  Napier 
was  not  retponnble  to  Major  Outram.     He 
tbeiefoie  merely  confined  bimself  to  giving 
instructions  bow  to  act.   Tbe  consequences 
would  be,  tbat  if  merely  tbe  instructions 
uf  Sir  C  Napier  were  alone  presented  to 
tbe  House,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
out  tbe  state  of  tbe  case.    Sir  C.  Na- 
pier, wben  be  sent  Major  Outram*s  de- 
^atcbes  to  tbe  Governor-general*  to  wbom 
be  was  re&ponsible,  tbougbt  it  bis  duty, 
and  be   (Mr.  Baring^    was  of  opinion, 
tbat  Sir  C.  Napier  hmi  acted  correctly,  to 
aDude  to  tbose  letters,  and  to  sbow  wby  it 
was  be  did  not  follow  tbe  advice  be  re* 
oeived  from  Major  Outram.    Some  portion 
of  tbose  explanations  wu  contained  in 
diplomatic  letters,  and  otber  parts  of  tbtm 
—from  tbe  overwbelming  businem  tbrown 
upon  bim,  of  organising  tbe  Government, 
consulting  difierent  interests,  bringing  par- 
ties to  act  togetber  wbo  were  difierent  in 
race,  language,  and  babits,  be  could  not 
put  into  tbe  regular  despatcbes  but  ap- 
pended tbem  as  foot-notes.    Because,  bow- 
ever,  be  could  not  give  tbem  in  despatcbes, 
would  it  bave  been  just  not  to  bave  given 
tbem  }    Tbere  was  notbing  in  tbose  foot- 
notes disrespectful  to  Major  Outram ;  Sir 
C.  Napier  merely  sutcd,  tbat  be  was  of  a 
different  opinion  from  tbe  gallant  Major. 
Sodi  was  Uie  explanation  be  bad  to  give. 
He  was  satisfied  in  bu  own  mind,  tbat  be 
was  doing  bb  duty,  and  be  took  upon  bim- 
adf  tbe  responsibility  of  bavbg  advised  tbat 
tbose  notes  diould  be  kept,  and  be  tbougbt 
mat  injustice  would  bave  been  committed 
if  they  bad  not  been  retained  in  tbe  corre- 
.ipondenoe.   Tbe  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  wbo 
'  lud  spoken  in  tbe  coune  of  tbe  evening  bad 
nferrad  to  tbe  omission  of  two  passages  in 
a  despateb  from  Major  Outrun  to  tbe  Go- 
vernor-general, in  April,  1943.    Now,  tbe 


rule  tbat  bad  been  adopted,  in  drawing  op 
tbat  correspondence  was  tbis,  so  long  aa 
Maior  Outram  agreed  witb  Sir  C.  Napier, 
such  parts  of  tbe  despatcbes  only  were 
given  as  were  necessary  for  tbe  understand- 
ing  the  negotiations;  but*  at  tbe  same 
time,  taking  care  not  to  strike  out  anything 
tbat  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  tbe  cause 
of  tbe  Ameers  of  Scinde.  All  their  case 
was  there,  and  notbing  was  omitted  that 
could  in  tbe  slightest  degree  be  urged  in 
favour  of  tbem.  But,  as  regarded  tbe 
correspondence  in  which  Major  Outram 
differed  from  Lord  EUenborouffb,  every 
line  and  letter  was  presented  to  the  House, 
and  in  an  unmutilated  form.  It  will  be 
oberved,  that  the  despatch  from  which 
tbe  passages  bad  been  omitted,  was 
dsted  the  21st  of  April,  when  Major 
Outrsm  counselled  Lnd  Ellenborough  to 
take  severe  measures  against  tbe  Ameers, 
and  when  he  proposed  to  him  to  consider  tbe 
subsisting  treaties  as  forfeited.  He  bad  been 
anxious  to  make  tbis  explanation  to  tbe 
House,  for  be  felt  that,  for  any  department 
of  the  Government  to  injure  in  tbe  slightest 
degree  the  fair  fame  of  any  man  under 
tbem,  was  disgraceful  on  their  part,  in- 
jurious to  the  service,  and  must  be  eren- 
tually  injurious  to  tbe  country. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  said,  be  should  have  been 
content  to  ait  still  after  tbe  protest  of  bia 
noble  Friend  near  bim  (Lord  Howick), 
but  be  could  not  do  so,  after  tbe  speech  of 
the  gallant  Member  near  him.  No  doobt 
his  noble  Friend  had  discharged  a  painful 
and  invidious  duty,  but  the  bon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  completely  mistaken 
his  noble  Friend's  views.  Not  a  word  fell 
from  bis  noble  Friend  calling  in  question 
the  high  military  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  Sir  C.  Napier.  His  noble  Friend 
from  first  to  last  approved  of  tbe  military 
skill,  tbe  gallantry,  and  tbe  moral  and 
political  courage,  which  Sir  C.  Napier  bad 
shown  throughout  the  whole  of  his  military 
operations  in  Scinde,  and  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  Meeanee.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  cer^ 
tainly  tbougbt  his  noble  Friend  did,  and 
be  was  sure  it  was  bis  intention  to, 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  whole  of  Sir  C.  Na. 
pier's  military  conduct  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  which  he  (Mr.  Wood^  entirely 
concurred.  Nor  did  bis  noble  Friend 
enter  into  the  question  of  tbe  policy  of 
Lord  Ellenborough.  Tbe  poaiiion  his 
noble  Friend  took  was,  that  according  to 
Parliamentary  precedent,  according  to  the 
priociplea  laid  down  by  Parliament  in 
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yotiiiKTbankt  to  militaryand  naval  officers, 
this  Vote  of  Thanka  ought  not  to  have 
been  propoied ;  and,  if  hoo.  Oentlemen 
woold  refer  to  the  debate  on  the  motion 
for  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Sir  E.  Codrington, 
thev  would  find  the  principles  laid  down 
bv  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  by  the  right  hon. 
(ientleman  opposite  as  clearly  as  it  was 
possible,  and,  consistently  with  those  prin- 
ciples, he  contended  that  the  Vote  on  the 
f resent  occasion  ought  not  to  be  moved 
le  was  far  from  saying  that  the  House 
might  not  depart  from  those  principles ; 
this  he  maintained,  that  those  principles 
so  laid  down  were  departed  from  in  the 
present  instance.  Those  principles,  as 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  were,  that  for  mere  hostili- 
ties and  acts  of  aggression,  however  neces- 
sary, however  signal  the  success,  however 
brilliant  the  achievement,  an  officer  could 
not  be  entitled  to  a  Vote  of  Thanks.  They 
said  there  must  be  a  state  of  formal  recog- 
nised war  between  the  two  countries  before 
he  could  be  so  entitled.  Instances  were 
quoted  similar  to  the  present.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  quoted  Sir  O.  Byng's  action 
oo  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Sir  O.  Byng  went 
to  Spain  and  told  the  Spanish  govern « 
ment  that  he  had  instructions  to  prevent 
any  aggression  against  Sicily.  Spain  re- 
fused to  desist  from  making  the  aggres- 
sion. Sir  O.  Byng  demanded  an  armis- 
tice. The  Spanish  admiral  would  not 
agree  to  it.  He  then  attacked  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  their  fleet,  but  a 
Vote  of  Thanks  was  refused  to  him ;  and 
why  ?  Because  war  had  not  been  declared. 
The  right  boo  Baronet  said, 

<*  That  his  conduct  had  been  entirely  ap- 
proved  bv  bis  Sovereign,  that  the  policy  of  his 
Goodnct  had  not  been  questioned  in  Parlia- 
ment; nevertheless  Thanks  were  not  voted, 
because  there  had  been  no  declaration  of 
war." 

Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh,  argued  in  fa- 
vour of  a  Vote  of  Thanks  for  Navarino. 
He  said,  as  it  might  be  said  with  reference 
to  (he  affairs  of  Scinde, 

<<  What  were  the  admirals  to  do  f  Were  they 
to  negodate  t  If  they  were,  they  were  to  nego- 
date  as  admirals  usually  did,  with  their  great 
guns.  That  wu  the  only  representation  that 
ooold  have  an^  effect  on  the  understandings  of 
our  ancient  allies  the  Turks.*' 

The  same  argumenu  as  those  of  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  with  reference  to  Navarino 
might  be  used  with  reference  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Sir  C.  Napier.    Nobody  then  die* 


puted  the  gallantry  of  Sir  E.  Codrington, 
nor  did  any  one  dispute  that  of  Sir  Charles. 
But  as  there  was  no  war,  the  former  was 
not  entitled  to  Thanks,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple applied  to  the  latter.  Reference  was 
made  in  that  debate  to  the  case  of  Copen- 
hagen. A  fleet  and  army  were  sent  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
The  Danes  refused  to  give  it  up.  Hostili- 
ties commenced,  and  complete  success 
attended  our  forces.  Thanks  were  voted 
by  Parliament.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
quoted  this  case :  He  said, 

**  The  only  question  that  arose  respecting 
Copenhagen  was,  whether  the  danger  aottially 
existed*  When  danger  existed,  war  was  jus- 
tified and  began.  Upon  this  principle  hgeti* 
lities  were  commenced  against  Denmark.'' 

But  according  to  the  views  of  tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that  did  not 
entitle  the  army  and  the  fleet  to  a  Vote  of 
Thanks.  He  said  in  answering  Sir  Jamea 
Mackintosh, 

**  In  the  case  of  Copenhagen  that  very  faot 
existed,  the  non-existenee  of  which  was  the 
reason  of  forbearance  from  voting  Parliament* 
ary  thanks  in  the  cases  of  Admiral  Byng,  and 
the  battle  of  Toulouse— there  wu  a  declara- 
tion of  war  issued  by  Denmark  against  Great 
Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  military  oceupa- 
tion  of  the  Danish  arsenals,  Denmark  bad  de- 
clared hersslf  at  war  with  England.'* 

Now  tbe  battle  of  Toulouse  had  been 
referred  to.  This  wu  a  remarkable  case. 
We  were  engaged  in  a  war,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  in  a  recognised 
war.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  war  was 
stopped.  He  fought  and  gained  a 
signal  victory.  Honours  were  granted  for 
the  action,  but  the  Thanks  of  the  House 
were  refused  on  the  ground  that  something 
had  occurred  elsewhere  which  had  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  Now,  what  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  declaration  of  war, 
this  state  of  recognised  war,  was  always 
insisted  on  as  entitling  officers  to  a  Vote 
of  Thanks?  Why,  it  waa  laid  dovm  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
pau  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  an  oflker  with 
whom  the  power  ruted  of  fighting  the 
battle,  for  fear  there  should  be  any  team. 
tation  to  commence  an  engagement.  He 
(Mr.  Wood)  did  not  say  that  that  wu  so 
in  this  case.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  say  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Sir  E. 
Codrlngton,  but  be  said  the  House  ought 
to  be  cautious  before  making  a  pracedeoi 
of  voting  Thanka  on  such  occasions. 
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^  For  tn  eveDt  which  grew  out  of  an  icci* 
4«nt ;  lest  ofBc«n,  looking  at  the  signal  benefit 
conferred  on  them  hy  receiving  nich  thanks, 
abonld  cherish  too  easy  a  disposition  to  create 
such  accidents/' 

These  were  Mr.  Haakteson's  wordi: 
this  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  him, 
and  confirmed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  and  it  was  strictly  applicable  to 
the  present  caae.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
officer  said  that  there  were  Votes  of  Thanks 
for  the  eiploits  in  China  and  Aflghanistao, 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  In  the  case 
of  Aflghanistan,  there  was  a  declaration  of 
war.  In  the  case  of  China  there  was  not. 
Bot  then  there  was  this  distinction,  and 
one  on  which  the  precedent  rested*  that, 
in  the  case  of  China,  the  power  of  peace 
and  war  was  not  vested  in  the  military 
officer.  The  principles  on  which  the  pre- 
cedents rested  were,  that  the  person  in 
whoa  the  option  of  peace  or  war  was 
vested,  was  not  entitled  to  a  Vote  of 
Thanks,  as  a  military  officer,  in  the  event 
of  socoess.  His  noble  Friend  said,  that 
Sir  C.  Napier  was  pot  in  that  position 
in  which,  according  to  the  principles  and 
the  precedents  which  had  been  acted  on 
by  the  House,  he  could  not  receive  the 
vote.  He  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  must  say,  that 
so  far  as  the  precedent  went,  so  far  as  the 
principles  went,  he  believed  his  noble 
Friend  was  in  the  right,  and  was  therefore 
jostified  in  bringing  the  question  before 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  If  the  House 
chose  to  disregard  precedents  they  might 
do  so ;  but  was  it  right  that  the  House 
should  do  so,  knowing  to  what  extent 
precedents  had  been  enforced  before,  that 
they  were  acting  contrary  to  those  pre- 
cedents?  and  he  thought  with  strange  in* 
coQsisteocyp  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  proposed  the  present  Vou 
0t  Thanks.  He  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  admiued 
the  glory  of  the  victory,  and  that  Sir  C. 
Napier  well  merited  the  Vote  for  his  ^1- 
laatrj  aod  his  ability,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  thertwere  precedeotsrelating  to 
similar  cases,  and  founded  on  wholesome 
principles,  which  were  altogether  opposed 
to  such  a  Vote. 

Mr*  Skarwum  Crawford  said,  it  was 
with  no  small  surprise,  after  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Suther- 
land, and  those  of  the  other  hon.  Gentle* 
■MQ,  that  he  heard  no  hon.  Member  ex* 
press  an  intention  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  Hoose  bv  bringing  the  question  to  a 
dlvisioo.    He  was  one  of  those  who  felt 


strongly  the  force  of  the  arguments  that 
had  been  used.  He  felt  that  the  Hoose, 
by  a  Vote  of  Thanks,  wu  identifying  itself 
with,  and  approved  of  the  orif  hi  and  con* 
duct  of,  those  wars.^  He  did  not  wish  bt 
any  act  of  his  to  identify  himself  with 
such  wars  as  those  which  bad  been  carried 
on  in  India.  He  thought  that  a  stand 
should  be  made  against  those  wars,  and 
that  the  House  should  limit  its  expression 
of  spproving  them ;  bot,  at  the  same  time, 
he  felt  that  the  officera  were  compelled, 
as  machines,  to  work  on  occasions  where 
they  could  not  spprove  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  worked.  He,  for  those  rea- 
sons protested  against  the  Vote.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  bloody,  oniust,  and  un- 
necessary wars  that  had  taken  place  in 
India,  and  he  should  therefore  move  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Brother l<m* — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  B.  £icofl  Mid,  this  was  a  most 
importsot  question.  Those  brave  and 
noble-minded  men  who  had  haxarded 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  their  country 
well  deserved  the  Thanks  of  that  House 
and  of  the  nation ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
wish  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices, by  imputing  motives  and  indulging 
in  insinuations  against  at  least  one  or  the 
officers  engaged  in  those  operations,  whose 
coodoct  the^  did  not  dare  to  impugn  by 
a  direct  motion  in  that  House*  The  hon. 
Member  for  Halifax,  although  he  did  not 
oppose  this  Vote  of  Thanks,  had  sought  to 
depreciate  the  credit  doe  to  the  gallant 
Officer  who  had  directed  the  operations 
in  Scinde,  and  had  objected  to  the  motion 
on  the  ground  of  precedent.  He  was  not, 
however,  disposed  to  argue  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  upon  precedent.  Sir  C.  Napier 
bad  gained  an  unprecedented  victory;  and 
in  awarding  to  that  gallant  Officer  their 
meed  of  praise  and  gratitude  for  his  un- 

Erecedented  successes,  they  were  not  to 
e  guided  or  influenced  by  the  conduct  of 
Parliament  on  other  occasions,  when  the 
actions  under  consideration  were  of  a 
widely  different  nature  from  tboae  in 
which  Sir  C.  Napier  had  been  engaged. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  addressed  the 
House  had  made  two  admiuions  to  which 
he  would  call  their  attention.  The  noMe 
liord  had  stated  that  the  conduct  of  Sir 
C.  Napier,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  had 
been  beyond  all  praise.'  The  hon.  Member 
for  Halifsx  had  repeated  this  sentiment, 
aod  had  said  that  ho  considered  the  giU ' 
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lant  officer  was  entitled  to  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  the  country.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  motion  now  before  the 
House?  It  was  a  motion  for  a  Vote  of 
Thanks  to  Major-general  Sir  C.  Napier, 
and  to  the  officers  and  men  for  military 
operations  in  Scinde,  If,  then,  the  con- 
duct of  that  gallant  officer  with  respect  to 
these  military  operations  was  beyond  all 
praise,  and  if,  as  had  been  admitted  by 
the  noble  Lord  and  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Halifax,  they  had  only  the  subject  of 
military  operations  under  their  considera- 
tion in  this  debate, — on  what  ground  did 
they  rest  their  attacks  upon  Sir  C.  Napier? 
The  noble  Lord  had  also  made  another 
admission.  He  had  said  that  he,  like 
many  others,  had  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  in  Scinde — that  it  was  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
with  reference  to  transactions  which  took 
place  at  such  a  distance — and  that  we 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  con- 
demning the  acts  of  persons  of  the  pro- 
priety of  whose  conduct  we  had  compara- 
tively slight  means  of  judging.  But,  al- 
though the  noble  Lord  possessed  so  little 
knowledge  of  these  affairs,  two  hon.  and 
gallant  Members  who  had  spoken  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  possessed  consider- 
able knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  what 
were  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Sir  H.  Douglas) 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Marylebone  (Sir  G.  Napier)?  Did  not 
those  hon.  Members  and  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  dis- 
tinctW  state,  that  General  Sir  C.  Napier 
would  have  acted  a  most  treacherous  part 
towards  the  men  under  his  command, 
most  prejudicially  to  \he  interests  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  would  have  done 
dishonour  to  his  own  high  military  cha- 
racter,  if  he  had  delayed  any  longer  to 
attack  the  force  arrayed  against  him? 
He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  S.  Crawford),  pursuing  that  straight* 
forward  course  which  always  characterized 
bis  conduct  in  that  House,  would  press 
his  motion  to  a  division.  He  sincerely 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would  di- 
▼ide  the  House  upon  the  question,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  how  many  Members 
of  a  British  House  of  Commons  would  act 
upon  the  suggestions  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  deprive  future  commanders  of  that 
stimulus  to  similar  exertions  under  simi- 
lar diffieulties  which  was  afforded  by  an 
antioipatioa  of  the  applause  and  approba> 


tion  of  the  British  Parliament.  A  noUe 
Lord  (Lord  Auckland)  who  possessed  a 
deep  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
subject,  and  who  had  to-night  spoken 
upon  the  qaestion  in  another  place,  had 
not  deemed  that  it  became  him  to  be  nig- 
gard in  the  meed  of  approbation  he  bad 
awarded  to  Sir  C.  Napier  and  the  gallant 
army  under  his  command.  Whether  or 
not  that  noble  Lord  had  been  mistaken, 
he  had  at  least  been  unfortunate  on  a  for- 
mer occasion ;  but  his  misfortune,  or 
his  ill-policy — if,  indeed,  it  was  bis  ill- 
policy-^ougbt  to  be  considerately  regarded 
by  a  generous  nation*  That  noble  Lord 
bad  not,  however,  thought  it  right  or  be- 
coming to  make  any  attack  to-night  upon 
his  successor,  Lord  Ellenborougb,  or  upon 
the  gallant  officer.  Sir  C.  Napier,  who  bad 
reaped  laurels  on  a  field  where  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  been  equally  fortunate.  The 
noble  Lord  bad  left  it  to  others— and 
he  hoped  their  numbers  would  be  seen  on 
a  division  to-night— to  rise  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  safe  from  danger,  reoMved 
from  difficulty,  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  maintaining,  that  incitements  ought 
not  to  be  held  out  to  military  men  to 
engage  in  hostilities  unnecessarily,  to  seek 
to  withhold  the  highest  reward  a  military 
man  could  receive— -the  approbation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  peopl&^rom  iboee 
who  had  most  richly  deserved  it.  He 
would  only  add,  thst  it  was  now  their 
duty  to  watch  narrowly  the  future  courae 
of  events  in  the  country  which  their  gal- 
lant army  had  conquered,  with  a  view  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  arts  of  peace  and 
the  introduction  of  English  institutions. 

Dr.  Bawrimg  felt  it  necessary  to  justify 
the  vote  he  was  about  to  give  on  this 
question.  He  had  no  feeling  whatever 
against  General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whom 
he  knew,  and  whose  high  and  noble  qua- 
lities he  admitted  and  admired;  but  be 
disapproved  all  aggressive  war,  and  ho 
would  therefore  vote  for  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S.  Crawford). 

Viscount  PalmersioM  wished  to  state,  in 
a  very  few  words,  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  give  the  motioo  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  B«  Peel)  his 
warm  and  cordial  support.  He  could  not 
allow  himself  to  consider  this  motion  as 
involvings  in  any  degree  whatever,  any 
political  considerations.  He  xegaided  it  as 
a  simple  proposal  to  confer  upon  most  die* 
tinguished  military  merit  the  Thanks  of 
that  House    one  of  the  hig beat  tewaids 
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that  could  be  conferred  upon  tliote  who 
fought  and  bled  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. He  wholly  discarded  from  his  consi* 
deration  all  topics  which  involved  any 
question  at  to  whether  the  treatment  of  the 
Ameers  were  justifiable  or  not — whether 
the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
were  wise  or  the  contrary.  He  would  not 
even  permit  himself  to  look  at  that  portion 
of  the  noliticai  transactions  in  India  in 
which  Sir  C.  Napier  miffht  be  considered 
to  have  been  involved  in  his  political  capa- 
city.  He  saw  a  most  brilliant  exploit  per- 
fonned  by  British  troops  —  an  exploit 
almost  without  example,  with  reference  to 
the  disparity  of  forces  and  the  completeness 
of  the  success ;  and  he  thought,  following 
what  he  considered  the  just  precedent  of 
former  periods,  that  this  was  an  occasion 
upon  which  it  was  becoming  that  the 
House  should  join  in  commendation  of  the 
valour  and  skill  which  had  been  displayed. 
He  said  the  skill,  as  well  as  the  valour, 
beeause  he  thought  the  sajpscity  which  Sir 
C.  Napier  had  exhibited  in  the  course  of 
these  military  operations  was  not  less  con- 
spkuoos  than  the  bravery  he  had  displayed 
in  the  actions  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. His  noble  Friend  and  some  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  con- 
ceived that  the  proceeding*  which  took 
place  in  Parliament  with  regard  to  the 
battle  of  Navarino  presented  an  obstacle  to 
tb«ir  agreeing  to  the  motion  now  under 
oon»ideration«  He  could  not  perceive  any 
identity  between  the  two  cases.  What  was 
the  battle  of  Navarino  ?  An  accidental  con- 
flict which  took  place  between  our  fleet, 
forming  a  portion  of  a  combined  fleet,  which 
was  the  instrument  of  mediation  on  the 
part  of  the  Allied  Powers  between  two  con- 
tending parties,  and  the  fleet  of  a  Power  with 
which  we  were  not  at  war,  and  with  which 
we  did  not  afterwards  find  ourselves  at 
war.  We  remained  on  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Sultan  after  that  battle;  and  for  Par- 
liament to  have  voted  Thanks  for  a  victory 
gained  in  an  unintentional  and  accidental 
conflict  with  the  fleet  of  a  friendly  Power, 
and  which  did  not  disturb  the  peaceful 
rdataons  between  this  country  and  the 
sovereign  whose  fleet  we  defeated,  would 
have  hSm  exceedingly  discourteous  towards 
the  Sultan ;  and  he  thought  the  Govem- 
nent  of  that  day  acted  with  just  consider- 
adoD  when  they  declined  to  agree  to  such 
a  Vote.  But  no  man  would  say  that  we 
had  not  been  at  war  with  these  Ameers.  If 
that  was  not  war  which,  bmnning  in 
battle,  ended  b  dethronement,  he  was  at  a 
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loss  to  ktiow  what  war  was.  He  wu 
sure  that  the  Ameers  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  peaceful  inter- 
pretation which  his  noble  Friend  had  given 
of  the  transaction.  He  gave  this  Vote  his 
most  warm  and  cordial  support,  reserving 
himself  entirely  free  as  to  any  opinion  he 
might  entertain  with  regard  to  any  politic 
eal  questions  connected  with  the  tranaao* 
tions  in  Scinde. 

Mr.  IV.  0.  Stanley  said,  it  had  not 
been  his  intention  to  ofier  any  remarks  to 
the  House,  but  he  rose  in  conaequence  of 
an  observation  which  had  been  used  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Winchester.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  hon.  Mem- 
hers  who  bad  expressed  their  opinions 
freely  on  this  question,  **  dared**  not  im> 
pugn  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  officer  to 
whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  pass  a  Vote 
of  Thanks.  The  hon.  Members  who  had 
spoken  on  that  side  of  the  House,  had 
given  free  expression  to  their  opinions, 
because  many  of  them  felt  that  though 
Sir  C.  Napier  had  acted  in  a  most  credit- 
able manner,  and  had  deserved  the 
Thanks  of  the  House  for  bis  military  ser- 
vices, there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  his  transactions  in  India,  of  which 
they  could  not  approve.  This  was  the 
feeling  which  be  entertained;  but  he 
should  be  sorry  to  divide  the  House  on  this 
question,  or  to  give  his  vote  against  the 
motion.  He  believed,  that  the  conduct 
exhibited  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  could  have 
been  rivalled  by  few  persons.  He  waa 
willing  to  give  that  gallant  officer  his  full 
meed  of  praise;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  read  the  correspondence  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  House,  with- 
out regretting  some  portions  of  the  con-- 
duct  of  the  gallant  officer.  He  considered 
that  the  laurels  which  Sir  C.  Napier  had 
won,  were  tarnished  by  the  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  the  Ameera  of  Scinde. 
If  the  motion  were  pressed  to  a  division,  he 
certainlv  would  not  vote  upon  it. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  Ques* 
tion;  that  the  Question  be  put:  Ayes 
164;   Noes9— Majority  155. 

List  of  the  Ateb. 

Adcers,  J.  BaiUie,  H.  J. 

Adand,  T.  D.  Baird,  W. 

AUix,  J.  P.  Baldwin,  & 

Arkwrigbt,G.  Bariog,  boo.  W.  B. 
Araodel  and  Sonrey,    Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T, 

Eari  of  Bamaid,  £.  G. 

Ashley,  Lord  Bentinck,  Lord  G. 

Baillie,  Col.  Berkeley,  hon.  C 
U 
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BcnialyR. 
Blakemort»  R. 
Boldero^U.O. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bolfieldy  B. 
Bowet,  J. 
BraastoD,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brace,  Lofd  £. 
Bocktey.B. 
Bntfield,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Byoff  rt  hon.  G.  S. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Cbilderi,  J.  W. 
Chriilie,  W.D. 
Clerk,  Sir  0« 
Clive,  VimC, 
CUrt,h<m.  R.  H. 
Colborae,hD.W.N.R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Collttt,  W.  R. 
CoUett,  J. 
Connolhr,  Col. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Corry,  rt.  bon.  H. 
Craig,  W.  O. 
Crippt,  W. 
Cnrteii,  U.  B. 
Dalrynple,  Capt. 
Daroer,  boo.  Col. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.V. 
Denifon,  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Douro,  Marquis  of 
Drommoud,  U.  Home 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  O. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Bastbope,  Sir  J. 
Bgerton,  W«  T« 
Blioc,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fitsroy,  Lord  C. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Pox,  C.  R. 
Fox,  S.  L, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Uaskell,  J.  MUnes. 
Gill,  T. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gladstone,rt.bn.W.E« 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goring,  C* 

Goulburn,  rt.  bon.  U. 
Graham,  rt,  bon.Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  11. 
llallybttnoo,LordJ.F. 
Hamilton,  J.  II. 
Hamilton,  O.  A. 


Hamiltoo,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanroer,  Sir  J. 
Hardinge,  rt.  hn.SirU« 
Hatton,  Capt.  V. 
Henley,  J.  V. 
Herbert,  bon.  S. 
Hobbouse,rt.hn.  SirJ. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 

Humphery,  Mr.  Aid. 
Hutt,W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Viect 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knatchbnll,rt.hn.Sir£ 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  C. 
Lawson,  A« 
Lereaon,  Lord 
Lincoln,  £arl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  bon.  Col. 
Lvgoo,  hon.  Gen. 
Mc  Geachy,  F.  A. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
M'Neill,  D. 
Mahon,  Visot. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marsland,  H. 
Master  man,  J, 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Mitchell.  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  A. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Col. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmerston,  Visct 
Pecbell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Plumridge,  Capt. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rasbleigh,  W. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Repioo,G.  W.J. 
Roebuck  y  J.  A. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  P. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  Lord 


Staunton,  Sir  O,  T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Sutton,  boo.  H.  M. 
Tancrcd,  H.  W. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Tbesiger,  F. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Turner,  E. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 


Veraeff,CoL 
Wood,  CoU 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wo[tley,hon.J.  S 
Wortley,  hon«  J.  S 
Young,  J. 

TELLEBS. 

Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


Liii  of  the  VoES. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Granger,  T.  C.  Williams,  W. 

Hawes,  B.  Wood,  C. 
Howick,  Visct.  tellbbs. 

Mangles,  R.  D.  Brotberton,  J. 

Strickland,  Sir  G.  Crawford,  S. 

It  was  accordingly 

Resolved,  That  the  Thanks  of  this  House  be 
ijven  to  Major  General  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  for  the  eminent  skfll, 
energy,  and  gallantry  displayed  by  him  in  tbe 
recent  Military  Operations  iu  Sdnde  %  pavti- 
cnlarly  in  the  two  deoisive  Battles  of  Meeanei 
and  Hyderabad. — And  aUo 

Resolved,  Nemmt  Canirodkaaet  Thai  tba 
Tlianks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  several 
OflScers  of  the  Army,  both  European  and  Na* 
tive,  serving  under  Major  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  for  their  unwearied  xeal  and  conspi- 
cuous gallantry. 

Resolved,  Nemmt  OmiradkenUt  That  this 
House  doth  highly  approve  and  acknowledge 
the  braTe  and  meritorious  condoet  ditplayad 
by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private 
soldiers,  both  European  and  Native,  engaged 
in  the  operations  in  Sdnde ;  and  that  this  R»* 
solution  be  signified  to  them  by  the  Comman- 
ders of  the  several  corps. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Reaoluttons  be 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Speaker  to  the  Governor 
General  in  India,  and  ibathis  Lordship  be  re- 
quested  to  communicate  the  same  to  tht 
several  Officers  referred  to  therein. 

Stranobrs^Publicatxov  ot  tbb 
Debates.]  Mr.  ChtuHex  I  wiah  6nt  to 
any  that  I  feel  1  ought  to  apologixe  for  bring* 
iog  forward  a  question  so  closely  relating  to 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  alsoof  vory 
considerable  constitutional  imporlanco. 
The  only  excuse  I  can  oflTer  is,  that,  btving 
been  connected  in  tht  last  Sesaioo  with 
the  Bill  for  the  mmendmeot  of  the  Law  of 
Libel,  which  originnlly  oonlnioed  a  claosn 
giving  protection  to  publishers  of  fiaithfiil 
Parliamentary  reporu  from  actions  or  pro- 
secutions for  libel  arising  out  of  eny  matter 
in  these  reporu,  and  which  was  depnved 
of  that  claose  in  the  other  House,  ehielly 
for  the  reason  that  all  snch  reports  were 
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itrictly  breaches  of  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liametit,  I  bare  had  mj  attention  directed 
to  a  praciieal  consequence  of  the  present 
anomalous  state  of  things^  and  have  hoped 
that  I  might  he  allowed  to  submit,  for  the 
better  consideration  of  the  House,  the 
propriety  of  getting  rid  of  forms  that  have 
fallen  into  complete  disuse,  and  are  indeed 
^0  contradictory  to  our  practice,  that  they 
can  only  excite  ridicule,  and  are  attended 
with  some  practical  inconveniences,  and 
of  substituting  regulations  conformable  to 
our  practice,  and  whieh,  while  they  recog* 
mte  what  is  now  daily  not  only  per- 
mitted but  encouraged  by  the  House, 
shsll  retain  for  the  House  all  the  control 
over  both  the  admission  of  strangers  and 
the  publication  of  debates,  which  it  can 
be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  House  to 
exercise.  Now,  if  this  were  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  obsolete  regulations,  which  have 
lost  all  practical  influence,  I  will  not  say 
thette  would  be  no  JustiBcatloo,  but  there 
would  be  little  inducement  to  trouble  the 
House  with  a  formal  motion  for  rescinding 
them.  I  have  already  adverted  to  one 
instance  of  the  practical  operation  of 
these  regulations^  There  is  another  which 
has  been  probably  presented  to  the  mind 
of  every  Member  of  the  House,  however 
short  his  Parliamentarv  experience.  Old 
Resolutions  of  this  House  declare,  that 
any  publieation  by  newspapers  of  what 
is  said  in  it,  is  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
legesi  and  that  the  House  will  proceed 
with  the  utmost  severity  against  all  of- 
fenders. But  the  House  never  seeks  to 
exercise  the  power  so  declared,  except  in 
cases  where  a  published  report  involves 
gross  and  apparently  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tions. Now  the  power  of  the  House  to 
pttvent  these  misrepresentations,  which,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  no  one 
will  say  that  it  ought  not  to  possess  and 
to  exercise,  is  greatly  weakened  by  a  theory 
as  to  all  publications  at  complete  variance 
with  practice.  The  House  cannot  notice 
any  such  misrepresentation  without  de- 
claring the  report  to  be  in  itself  a  breach 
of  privilege*  This  at  once  lays  bare  the 
inconsistency  of  the  House :  it  so  far 
fives  an  advantage  to  the  offender;  it 
places  punishment  on  a  wrong  ground,  or 
at  any  rate,  not  solely  on  the  right  one ; 
it  is  at  best  a  clumsy  circuitous  mode  of 
punishing  the  offence  you  with  to  punish, 
instead  of  proceeding  straight  to  the  oh- 
jtet;  and  the  consequence  of  the  present 
state  of  things  is,  as  every  one  knows,  first, 


that  the  House  is  rendered  slow  to  act^  in 
cases  where  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  to 
whom  faithful  reports  of  Parliamentary 
Debates  are  all-important,  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  act,  and  secondly,  tiiat, 
when  it  does  act,  it  acts  with  diminished 
efficiency.  1  will  mention  an  instance 
in  illustration.  In  the  year  1819,  a 
reporter  of  the  Times  newspaper  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Canning,  for  a  mis- 
report  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hume's,  which, 
as  misreported  and  so  grossly  misre- 
ported,  that  the  House  could  not  believe 
the  misreport  to  be  unintentional,  was 
most  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Can* 
ning,  and  calculated  to  injure  him  seriously 
in  the  public  estimation.  Any  one  who 
reads  the  debate  which  arose,  and  the 
proceedings  in  that  case,  will  see  how  the 
House  was  hampered  by  the  theory,  that 
publication  is  a  breach  of  privilege.  I 
find  that  Mr.  Wynn,  who  directed  the 
course  taken  by  the  House,  said, 

''  The  breach  of  privilege  was,  in  the  present 
instance,  of  a  complicated  nature ;  the  first 
breach  of  privilege  he  need  not  mention,  as  it 
was  well  known  to  every  Member  of  the  House, 
and  had  now  been  overlooked  for  many  years; 
the  next  breach  of  privilege  was  against  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  opposite,  whose  characi 
ter  had  been  calumniated ;  and  the  third  breach 
against  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  foul  lan- 
guage had  been  attributed.*' 

Mr.  Wynn  afterwards  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, which  is  remarkable  for  the  pains 
taken  to  ploce  t^e  theoretical  offence  of 
publication,  —  the  sole  offence  for  the 
Hotise  to  consider  if  it  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Resolutions  on  which  it  professes  to 
act— -«s  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground.   The  Resolution  was-^ 

^'That  the  said  paragraph  is  a  scandalous 
misrepresentation  of  the  debates  and  proceed- 
ings of  this  House,  a  calumnious  libel  on  the 
character  of  one  of  its  Members,  and  an  aggra- 
vated breach  of  its  privileges." 

Now,  the  breach  of  its  privileges  was 
the  publication-^the  calumny  and  the 
misrepresentation,  which  are  put  fore- 
most were  the  aggravating  circumstances. 
The  reporter  was  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  the 
next  day,  having  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  he  was  ordered  to  be  repri- 
manded by  the  Speaker  and  discharged. 
1  have  extracted  a  sentence  from  the  re- 
primand delivered  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Speaker,  the  present  Lord  Canterbury, 
U2 
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whicb  seems  to  me  a  very  happy  and 
forcible  illast ration  of  the  difficnltiea  in 
which  the  House  is  now  placed  with  re- 
gard to  reports  of  debates.  After  speaking 
of  the  lenity  with  which  the  House  was 
disposed  to  treat  the  offence,  he  says, 

**  Let  not,  however,  that  lenitv  be  misunder- 
ttood — let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  alooe 
from  the  indulgence  of  this  House  that  there  is 
room  for  the  commission  of  any  toch  offence, 
and  that  the  abuse  of  such  indulgence  ag- 
gravates the  offence/' 

That  is,  **  we  allow  you  to  commit  an 
offence,  and  make  ourselves  parties  to  its 
commission ;  but  if  you  infringe  the  terms 
en  which  we  allow  yon  to  violate  our 
privileges,  we  consider  that  you  break 
faith  with  us,  and  that  we  are  entitled 
to  assume  a  higher  tone  of  moral  indig- 
nation towards  you."  Now  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  the  dignity  of  this  House  would 
have  been  better  asserted,  its  high  func- 
tions as  a  representative  assembly  more 
worthily  vindicated,  and,  I  will  add,  the 
Speaker  placed  in  a  juster  position,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  say  to  the  person  whom 
be  was  required  to  reprimand,  "  We  allow 
you  to  report  our  debates  and  give  you 
facilities  for  reporting  them,  for  the  public 
good  which  requires  that  those  for  whom 
this  House  legislates,  and  by  whom  this 
House  is  elected,  should  see  the  speeches 
of  its  Members:  you  must  remember  thai, 
in  pursuing  your  own  profit,  you  exer- 
cise important  public  functions :  we  who 
permit  you  to  perform  these  functions  re- 
tain in  our  hands  a  control  over  you  in 
order  to  secure  their  being  performed 
justly  and  accurately;  and  the  same 
public  good  which  calls  upon  us  to  allow 
you  to  report,  requires  us  to  punish  you  if 
you  misrepresent."  And  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  hope  the  House  may  ulti- 
mately be  induced  to  adopt :  to  sanction 
reports,  and  to  confine  punishment  to  mis- 
representations. I  hope  the  House  will 
think  thst  I  am  doing  only  what  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  and  its  delicate 
character  in  connexion  with  privilege  re- 
quire, if  I  go  into  a  short  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  commencement,  both  for  exclud- 
ing strangers  and  prohibiting  the  publica- 
tion of  debates.  The  two  questions  are 
distinct;  for  though  in  later  times  the 
Standing  Order  for  the  exclusion  of 
Strangers  was  made  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing publication^  and  I  believe  I  may  say 
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also  was  made  the  ground  for  treatiiq^ 
poblicalioo  as  an  offence»  ita  original 
enactment  waa  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  question  of  publication,  and  the 
House  sought  to  prevent  poblicatioo  by 
distinct  specific  resolntioos.  The  first 
Resolutions  to  be  found  in  our  Joareab, 
prohibiting  publication  of  speechea,  occor 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parlia* 
menu  In  that  crisis  of  the  great  straggle 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Partiamentt 
when  every  possible  expedient  waa  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
privilege  of  freedom  of  speech,  two  Re- 
solutions  prohibiting  publication  were 
passed,  which  had  for  their  object  to  pre- 
vent what  was  said  by  Members  from 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Crown. 
The  first  of  these  Resolutions,  forbad  any 
Member  to  publish  his  speech  withoot  the 
leave  of  the  House.  The  second  passed  od 
the  22nd  March,  1642,  was  directed  gene- 
rally against  publication^  and  ia  io  these 
terms :— - 

'*  Resolved,  that  whatsoever  person  shall 
print  any  act  or  passages  of  this  Hoose,  under 
the  name  of  Diurnal  or  otherwise,  withoot  the 
particular  licence  of  this  House,  shall  be  re- 
puted a  high  coDterooer  and  breaker  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly." 

The  spirit  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Long 
Parliament  was  upheld  in  all  the  irregular 
Parliaments  of  the  Protectorate,  which 
contained  always  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers as  jealous  of  Cromwell  and  after- 
wards of  his  son,  as  the  Long  Parliament 
had  been  jealous  of  Charles  I.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton mentions  in  his  Diary,  an  attempt 
made  on  one  occasion  by  a  repoblicao 
Member,  Luke  Robinson,  to  stop  bis 
taking  notes.  After  the  Restoration,  there 
is  an  early  instance  of  two  printers  being 
punished  for  printing  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House.  But  the  King  and 
Parliament  were  now  entirely  in  accord ; 
and  the  spirit  of  this  proceeding  was  no 
longer  that  which  had  dictated  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Long  ParliamenL  li  was  not, 
however,  till  the  middle  of  the  reigo  of 
William  and  Mary,  that  a  series  of  ayi. 
tematic  attempts  was  commenced,  to  use 
Resolutions  originally  passed  to  protect  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  performance  of 
its  duty  to  the  people,  from  the  Crown, 
for  the  purpose  of  screening  it  from  the 
view  of  the  people.  On  the  20th  of  De» 
cember,  1694,  the  Hoose  passed  a  Re- 
solution,— 
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^'Tbat  no  newi-leller  writers  do,  In  tb«ir 
letlert  or  olhcr  paoers  that  thev  disperse,  pre- 
tune  to  iDtennoddle  with  the  debates,  or  aojr 
other  proceedtogs  of  this  House.*' 

This  Resolution  was  renewed  in  1695, 
1697,  and  1703;  and  fresh  Resolutions 
more  stringent  in  character,  were  passed 
in  1722  and  1728.  These  Resolutions 
were  one  after  another  disregarded ;  and 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  Par* 
liament  went  on,  in  spite  of  them,  in- 
creasing in  number  and  value,  con- 
stantly becoming  more  cared  for  by  the 
public,  and  more  difficult  to  be  pre- 
vented. There  was,  however,  in  those 
times,  an  argument  that  might  be  urged 
with  much  plausibility  for  preventing  ac- 
counts of  debates  from  bemg  published, 
which  can  no  longer  be  urged  now,  that 
the  speeches  of  Members,  if  published, 
would  be  published  inaccurately.  Thus, 
in  1738,  when  a  more  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  than  had  ever  been  made  be- 
fore to  stop  publication,  this  was  made  the 
chief  ground  for  the  desired  prohibition. 
An  account  of  the  debate  on  this  occasion 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  lo  be  found  in 
the  '*  Parlianuniary  History.**  The  sub- 
ject was  introduced  by  the  Speaker,  who 
informed  the  House— 
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**  That  it  was  with  tome  concern  he  saw  a 
practice  prevailing  which  a  little  reflected  on 
the  dignity  of  that  House.  What  he  meant 
was  the  inserting  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  printed  newspapers,  by  which 
means  the  proceedings  of  the  House  were  liable 
to  very  great  mbrepreseotatioo.*' 

In  the  debate  which  took  place.  Sir 
Wm.  Yonge,  Sir  Wm.  Windham,  Mr. 
PalUoey,  and  Sir  Robt.  Walpole  took 
part.  All  agreed  as  to  the  necessitv  of 
taking  some  step  for  the  prevention  of  the 
practice  complained  of  by  the  Speaker, 
and  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Palteney,  who  was  more  adventurous  in 
his  argument,  relied  chiefly  on  the  liability 
to  misrepresentation.  Mr.  rulteney,  alone, 
denied  the  right  of  the  public  to  know 
what  wai  said  in  the  House.    He  said — 

^  I  think  no  appeals  should  be  made  to  the 
public  with  regard  to  wbst  is  said  in  this  as- 
sembly ;  and  to  print  or  publish  the  speeches 
of  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  even  though  they 
were  not  misrepresented,  looks  very  like  mak- 
ing them  accounuble  without  doors  for  what 
they  say  within." 

The  following  extract  from  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  speech  shows  that  general  inac- 
concy  and  wilfol  misrepresentationa  of 
pvlj  viroleoce  were  the  reel  (ricTance}«— 


**  I  have  read  some  debates  of  this  Uouse,Sir, 
in  which  I  have  been  made  to  speak  the  very  re* 
verse  of  what  I  meant.  I  have  read  others  of 
them,  wherein  all  the  wit,  the  learning,  and 
the  argument,  have  been  thrown  into  one  sidc« 
and  on  the  oiher  nothing  but  what  was  low, 
mean,  and  ridiculoui ;  and  yet  when  it  oomes 
to  the  question,  the  division  has  gone  against 
the  side  which,  upon  the  face  of  the  debate, 
had  reason  and  justice  to  support  it.  So 
that,  Sir,  had  I  been  a  stranger  to  the  proceed- 
ings, and  lo  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
themselves,  I  roust  have  thought  this  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
assemblies  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  \Vhst 
notion,  then,  Sir,  can  the  public,  who  have  no 
other  means  of  being  informed  of  the  debates 
of  this  House  than  what  they  learn  from  these 
papers,  entertain  of  the  wisdom  and  abilities 
of  an  assembly,  who  are  represented  therein 
to  carry  almost  every  point  against  the  strong- 
est and  the  plainest  arguments  and  appear- 
ances ?•' 

The  result  was,  that  a  Resolution  waa 
unanimously  paued,  which  differed  only 
from  thelResolutioo  of  1728  by  specifically 
naming  the  recess,  as  well  as  the  time  of 
sitting,  of  Parliament,  and  is  as  follows  :^ 

*<That  it  is  sn  high  indignity  to,  and  noto- 
rious breach  of  the  privileges  of^  this  House,  for 
any  news  writer,  in  letters  or  other  papers  (as 
minutes,  or  under  any  other  denomination),  or 
for  any  printer  or  publisher  of  any  printed 
newspaper  of  any  denomination,  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  other  part  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  to  presume  to  insert  in 
the  said  letters  or  papers,  or  to  give  therein 
any  account  of  tne  debates  or  other  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  as  well  during  the  recess  as  the 
sitting  of  Parliament;  and  that  this  House 
will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against 
such  offenders." 

This  Resolutioa  did  not  aacceed  in  pre- 
venting accounts  of  the  debates  from  be- 
ing published.  The  accounts  were  pub- 
lished henceforward  with  a  fictitious  name 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fictltioua 
names  for  the  Members.  The  London 
Magazine  published  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Political  Club.  The  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  The  Debates  of  the  Repre* 
sentatives  of  Utopia — and  The  Gentle* 
roan's  Magazine,  whose  reports  have  ac* 
quired  a  greater  celebrity,  as  having  com* 
mended,  for  some  years,  in  their  service, 
all  the  resources  of  the  genius  of  Johnson, 
published  its  reports  under  the  name  of 
Debates  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput.  Ail 
this  while,  the  Standing  Order  for  ex- 
cluding Strangers  was  never  used  for 
carrying  into  effiwi  the  desire  of  the 
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HoiMhiabMigifeiim^vicknoe.  Aspeedi 
^  hofi  Allhorp  b«a  beea  quoted  and  ar- 
gii«d  opon  bf  the  Attorney-graena  for 
Ireland  and  oUier  counad^  at  ofidence  of 
Ibe  intention  of  tlie  parties  they  were  trj- 
ing  to  commit  a  hmA  of  the  peace,  and 
to  throw  the  whole  country  into  confusion. 
Suppose  those  individuals  had  denied  an j 
of  those  speeches,  they  could  only  have 
proved  them  hy  the  reporters  of  the  news- 
papers, or  hy  calling  the  individuals  who 
made  them.     If  the  reporters  of  the  news- 
papers had  proved  that  those  speeches  were 
made,  they  would  te  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House.     Now,  if 
they  took  advantage  of  speeches  so  made, 
they  ought  certainly  to  do  away  with  this 
anomalous  Rwolotion,  which  made  a  report 
of  such  speeches  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House.    Had  his  hon,  Fnend  pro- 
posed to  rescind  this  Resolution  which  said 
that  a  correct  report  of  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  that  House  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  he,  for  one,  should  have  been 
quite  piepared  to  vote  for  rescinding  that 
Resolution ;  but  he  did  not  do  that ;  he 
asked  them  only  to  inquire  into  the  enie- 
diency  of  resciudins  that  Resolution,  and  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  make  some  alterations  in  this  regu- 
lation as  to  privilege.  He  could  not  under- 
stand what  danger  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
anticipated  from  the  appointment  of  this 
committee.    The  pronosed  alteration  could 
do  no  harm,  if  it   did  no  good,  and  it 
would,  at  all  events,  save  the  House  from 
the  anomalous  and  absurd  position  which 
It  now  was  in,  its  Members  daily  giving 
orders  of  admission  to  strangers  to  the 
House,  their  presence  being  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  it  would  save 
them  mm  the  anomaly  of  permitting  re- 
porters to  go  every  day  into  the  Gallery 
and  report  their  proceeding,  against  one  of 
their  Standing  Orders.    U  his  hon.  Friend 
pressed  his  motion^  as  he  hoped  hu  hon. 
Friend  would,  he  should  have  great  plea- 
sure in  supporting  it 

Mr.  W.  WUliawu  had  on  former  occa- 
sions felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  the  House 
was  occasionally  placed  by  its  own  Ordera. 
Some  of  their  Ovim  were,  indeed,  never 
attended  to.  and  were  not  of  the  slightest 
use.  What,  for  example,  was  to  be  made 
of  the  following  Order?— 

^  Orderad  that  no  Member  of  this  House  do 
Bfesasse  to  bring  any  stranger  or  strangers  to 
tha  House  or  the  Oallery  whila  the  House  is 


The  tmt  wan,  ihal  any  ban.  

and  Mr.  Speaker,  wese  at  pesieei  lihartj 
to  introduce  strangeta  when  thsy  plesaid. 
There  was  another  Order  of  no  more  wnii, 

''Oidercd,  that  the  Sergeant^t-.Afma  at- 
tending this  House  do,  liom  time  to  time, 
take  into  hu  eostody  any  stnnger  or  strangefs 
that  he  shall  see,  or  he  ioforssed  of  to  be  in 
tbe  Hoose  or  Gallery*  while  the  Hoose  or  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  Hook  is  sitting." 

The  reporters*  gallery  was  always  in  the 
view  of  the  Se^eant-at-Arms,  and  yet  the 
Order  was  viohted  every  night ;  and  the 
strangers*  gallery  was  directly  opposite  the 
Speaker,  who  took  no  means  for  thcsr  ex- 
elusion.     Nothing  eould  he  more  iiiooii« 
sistent  than  thus  constantly  acting  in  open 
violation  of  their  own  mlea.     For  hia  own 
part,  he  felt  some  desire  to  see  the  Houre 
act  upon  high  principles  of  cnnsistency, 
especially  in  the  regdatioBS  wkidi  it  had 
la^  down  for  its  own  guidance;  and  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Chnatie) 
would    have   pursued  a  more    oonsiatent 
course,  if  he  had  proposed  the  reseindingof 
the  Orders  altogether  to  which  he  ob|eded 
with  respect  to  the  presence  of  reporteia^ 
He  would  ask  what  was  the  ah|ect  of  mak-* 
ing  speeches  in  that  House  ?  and  he  would 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opponte 
(Sir  R.  Feel),  whether  he  ever  hoped  by 
the  eloquent  and  occasionally  long  speeches 
which  he  addressed  to  that  House  to  gain 
a  convert  from  the  other  side?     He  (Mr. 
Williams),  believed,  that  the  most  elo- 
quent sp^ches  in  that  House  had  never 
converted  a  ungle  Member.    He  feared 
they  were  all  too  much  like  the  Member 
from  the  north,  who  always  voted  along 
with  Ministers,  but  being  adced  once,  if  he 
were  never  induced  to  siter  his  opinion  by 
the  argumentative  speeches  of  the  other 
side,  replied  **  My  opidons  sometimes,  hut 
never  my  votes."     He  would  ask.  were  not 
the  speeches  made  in  that  House  spoken 
rather  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  to  the 
public  the  course  which  they  were  taking 
in  that  House,  than  with  the  hope  of  con- 
verting any  hon.  Member  to  uieir  own 
opinions?    And  who  gave  those  speachea 
to  the  public  but  the  genttemen  who  re* 
presented  the  newspaper  prem?  He  thought 
the  Members  of  that  House  should  ha  vary 
much  obliged  to  those  gentlemen  for  the 
very  dear,  and  he  must  aay,genendly  very 
eonrect  reports,  wUdi  they  gave  to  the 
country  or  the  preceedings  of  that  Honae, 
at  the  cost  of  great  study  and  wonderful 
appUcatioii  and  labour  to  themselves;  but 
agwdiag  iheiety  a  fund  rf  infcraetifln  le 
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Um  HoQtt,  wat  erifiiiaUy  retortad  to  for 
Um  porpoM  of  praveotio^  interraptioo  of 
the  proeaodioft  of  ibe  Houm,  and  idcod* 
vtoianee  aod  diKomfort  to  Mamben  from 
tka  want  of  safficiaDi  accommodatioo  for 
atrapgara.  DuHog  tba  tima  which  haa 
aiapted  ainca  tha  Houta  of  CoaimoDfl 
gave  op  tha  eoolaat  with  nawtpapera,  and 
thara  hai  baao  praciioally  parmtaaioo  of 
nawapaper  itportt,  the  art  of  leporliog 
has  bean  carried  to  such  a  stale  of  excel* 
laoca»  and  the  oewapapers  have  beoooie 
ao  ttoivartally  recogniaed  aa  tha  full  and 
faithful  media  of  commaoicatioo  betweeo 
thia  Houie  aod  those  whom  it  represents* 
that  1  think  no  one  will  any  longer  regard 
inaecttracy  and  misrepresentation  as  ne* 
casaary  dangara.  The  perfection  to  which 
abort  hand  writing  hu  been  canted,  the 
large  capitals  embarked  in  newspapers, 
and  the  rivalry  between  them,  if  aided 
by  tha  more  efectual  control  that  thia 
House  could  exercise  if  it  only  eman- 
cipated  itself  from  the  ahacklea  of  iu  pre* 
sent  nominal  prohibition  of  all  publica- 
tioa,  would  ensure  reports  free  from  gene- 
ral inaccuracy  which  the  public  would 
diacountenaace,  free  from  wilful  misrepre- 
asnlationa  which  thia  House  would  pun- 
ish»  and  free  alao,  under  the  control  of 
the  public  and  of  tha  Honae  from  the 
exeicisa  of  any  political  partiality  or  per- 
sonal caprice  over  those  who  execute  the 
dtttiea  of  leporting.  It  is  under  these  eir- 
cumstancea  then,  that  I  ask  the  House 
to  grant  tba  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  conaider  tba  expediency  of  recognisioff 
the  presence  of  strangers  at  debates,  and 
tba  poblication  of  dabatea  under  the  plea- 
Mra  of  the  House,  and  to  consider  and 
report  what  regulations  may  be  neceasary. 
I  will  explain  what  1  mean  by  the  words 
*'  under  the  pleasure  of  the  House.**  I  do 
not  propose  to  take  away  the  power  wbick 
any  individual  Member  now  haa  of  bav 
ing  the  House  cleared  of  strangers,  with- 
out any  debate  arising  on  his  demand  for 
tbeir  axclasion.  Bnt  I  wish  their  preaenca 
bera  to  bt  lecogaisad  as  the  general  rule. 
There  may  arise  occaaiona  when  state  po- 
licy would  raquira  tba  Legislature  to  de- 
bate  with  cloaad  doora.  The  beat  possible 
check  upon  a  Member  to  prevent  hia  ex- 
eluding  strangeta  without  a  cood  reason, 
would  oa  public  opinioQ ;  and  with  regard 
m  the  publication  of  ddmiea,  the  power 
muat  be  raaarvcd  to  the  Houae  to  for- 
bid publication^  if  on  any  oocnaien  a^ 
ia  luquiiud.    Tba  ragulntiona  na* 


cessary  for  thus  modifying  tha  general 
right  of  admission  of  strangers  and  of 
publication,  it  will,  of  ooorae,  be  for  tba 
Committee  to  consider ;  and  if  tba  Com- 
mittee  ia  granted,  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
able  to  secure  the  efficient  aid  of  experi- 
enced Members  of  the  House ;  for  1  say 
sincerely,  that  I  only  look  upon  myself  aa 
having  been  accklentally  led  to  make  a  sng- 
gestmn  to  the  House  for  other  Members  of 
more  weight  and  experience  to  act  upon, 
and  conduct  if  they  will,  to  a  practical  result. 
With  regard  to  authorising  the  publicatioa 
of  debatea,  there  is  one  point  which  I 
wish  very  briefly  to  anticipate,  which  how- 
ever would  be  urged  probably  not  so  mucb 
as  an  objection,  aa  augmating  a  cooae- 
quence  which  may  tend  to  give  a  little 
more  difficulty  to  thb  question.  I  mean, 
it  may  l>a  said,  that  if  this  House  recog- 
nixes  reports  of  debates,  it  must  go  a  step 
fnriber,  and  have  reporters  of  ita  own. 
After  all,  it  is  but  a  mockery  to  sav  that 
this  House  does  not  now  practically  re- 
cognise reports.  But  I  believe,  that  the 
appointment  of  special  reporters  is  neither 
a  necessary  nor  a  desirable  consequence. 
The  competition  of  newspapers  and  the 
control  exercised  by  the  public  through 
the  encouragement  of  the  beet  reports, 
will  secure  justice  and  general  accuracy  s 
and  the  deaired  result  may  be  confi- 
dently expected  to  be  attained  bv  the 
application  of  the  enterpriee  ami  ca- 
pital and  talent  of  individuals,  without 
expense  to  the  public.  Besides,  if  special 
reporters  were  appointed  by  the  House, 
unless  you  excluded  reporters  from  news- 
papers, they  would  anticipate  your  report- 
ers with  the  public,  and  the  newspaper 
reports  would  after  all  be  then  genersUy 
read.  The  recognition  bv  Parliament  of 
reports  of  its  delates,  would  pave  the  way 
for  an  alteration  of  tha  law  of  libel,  as 
regards  publishers  of  these  reports,  which 
the  highest  authoritiea  have  declared  to 
be  desirable.  Every  newspaper  that  reports 
a  speech  which  any  individual  may  com- 
plain of  as  containing  a  libel  on  bis  charac- 
ter is  now  liable  to  action  or  prosecutioo  for 
libel  by  that  individual,  the  Member  him- 
self who  made  the  speech  being  protected 
by  his  privilege.  But  if  a  Member  pub- 
liabee  bia  owp  apaech,  or  revises  a  manu- 
script report  of  it,  or  sends  notes  to  the 
newspaper,  be  becoeses  liable  lor  the  pub* 
licatKMi.  Mr.  Creevey's case  is  well  known. 
Hewaamdicted  in  1813  for  a  libel  con- 
tained inn  speech  of  wbicb  be  badaent 
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cserdficate  was  to  be  given  in  the  cue  of 
wordi  tpbken  in  the  House«  the  House 
must  make  themselves  responsible  for  the 
truth  of  the  reports,  and  after  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  he  thought*  that 
any  other  publication  could  be  allowed  ; 
they  must  be  confined  to  the  aothorixed 
debates,  which  instead  of  appearine  next 
morning  as  at  present,  would  not  be  out 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  committee  on 
printed  papers  had  recommended  that,  on 
committees,  members  should  abstain  as 
much  as  possible  from  questions  that  mieht 
be  injurious  to  the  feelings  of  individuals ; 
and  now,  when  there  was  anything  of  that 
nature  took  place,  it  was  omitted  in  the 
report,  and  petitions  containing  libellous 
matter,  were  printed  for  the  use  of  Mem* 
bers  only;  but  if  the  publication  of  de- 
bates was  authorised  by  the  House,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  he  thought,  for  a 
Member  to  shelter  himself  aeainst  an  ao> 
tion  for  libel  for  words  spoken  in  the 
House.  The  consequence  would  be,  to 
cramp  the  freedom  of  debate.  Knowing, 
then,  that  no  practical  grievance  was  in- 
flicted, and  that  the  debates  were  given 
fully  to  the  public,  he  thought  there  would 
be  no  practical  advantage  in  gobg  into 
committee,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  assented  to  the  proposal  they  would 
find  diemselves  involved  in  a  question  of 
very  great  intricacy,  and,  instead  of  adding 
to  the  freedom  of  debate,  they  would  be 
cramping  it,  without  giving  any  addi- 
tional security  to  shew  who  now  conveyed 
to  the  public,  reports  of  what  took  place  in 
the  House. 

Dr.  Bawrmg  said,  the  real  question 
was,  that  the  House  had  Orders  on  the 
Book  which  they  constantly  violated.  He 
thought  it  was  absurd  to  be  consulting 
on  giving  additional  accommodation  to 
strangers,  and  vet  to  maintain  an  Order 
on  the  Book  that  the  Sergeant  should 
take  into  custody  any  stranger  who  ap- 
peared in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chrittie  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
to  s[tve  an  interpretation  of  the  Staadiog 
Order. 

The  ^aker  said,  that  Standing  Order 
was  to  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with 
the  usage  and  practice  of  the  House.  The 
rule  of  the  House  was  to  exclude  strangers. 
The  practice  was.  that  a  Member  on  obu 
serving  a  stranger  present,  mentions  the 
Batter^  and  the  Speaker,  without  debate, 
ordera  bta  exclusion.  But  that  did  not 
depend  on  the  Sessional  Order,  bot  was  a 
right  ioherent  in  the  Honw*    If  not,  it 


wonld  not  be  possible  on  many  occaiioiia 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Session  to  clear  the 
Gallery  for  a  division  on  the  SessioQal 
Order,  because  the  Sessional  Order  for 
that  purpose  was  frequently  not  passed 
for  two  or  three  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session.  According  to  his 
conviction,  this  Sessional  Order  related  to 
the  part  of  the  House  appropriated  to 
Members. 

Mr.  Christie  said,  he  should  leave  out 
of  his  motion  all  the  words  relating  to 
authorizing  the  presence  of  strangers,  and 
only  retain  those  which  referred  to  the 
publication  of  the  debates. 

The  House  divided  :^Ayes  37 ;  Noes 
84:  Majority  47. 

Liii  of  the  Ayes. 


Aldam,  W. 
Baring,  rt  hn.  F.  T, 
Berkeley,  hoo.  C. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowriag,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
£aithope.  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Gibson,  T.M. 
Gill,T. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
Home,  J. 
Uumpbery,  Aid. 
Uutt,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Mangles,  R.  D. 


Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Munts,  G.  F. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Pechell,  CapL 
Philipt,  M. 
Flumridge,  Capt. 
Stnitt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tbomely,  T. 
TttfneU,  H. 
Turner,  £. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 

TELLXaS. 

Dttocombe,  T. 
ChrisUe,  W.  B. 


List  of  the  Vo%5. 


AlUx,J.P. 
Antrobus,  £• 
Arkwright,  U. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bsillie,  Col. 
Baring,  hon,  W.  B. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfteld,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadlev,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckley,  E. 
Clerk,  Sir  G« 
Clive,  Visct. 
Colbome,bn.W.N.R. 
Corry,  rt«  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  CoU 
Deoison,  E.  B. 
Di^insooi  F.  H. 


Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
£scott,B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Foftster,hn.G.C.W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,J.Milnes 
Gladstone,  rt  Jin.  W^ 
Gordon,  hon.  Capu 
Goolbom,  It.  hn.  U. 
Greene,  T. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardioge,  rt^.Sir  U 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbeity  boo.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,O.W. 
Howard,  P.  H« 
JenoyttyEail 
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ts  cootaioing  miMtalemenU  of  facts,  and 
they  would  be  compelled,  if  they  aa- 
tboriaed  the  poblicatioo  of  their  debates, 
to  lislen  to  the  voice  of  their  coostitueols, 
and  have  the  debatea  re.debated,  in  order 
to  aacertaio  whether  what  bad  before  been 
elated  was  correct  or  not.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  House,  and  of  the  business 
before  the  House,  such  a  coo/se  would  be 
highly  inconvenient.  If  they  recognised 
the  publication  of  their  debates,  they  could 
not  get  over  the  difficulty  of  recogni»ing 
the  right  of  the  public  to  comment  on 
them,  and  to  bring  them  under  their 
notice.  Against  the  motion  they  had  this 
fact,  that  the  public  had  every  information 
respecting  the  debates  that  passed  in  that 
House  reported  to  them  accurately,  faith- 
folly,  and  impartially,  and  what  more 
coold  be  required  ?  If  at  any  future  pe- 
riod a  time  should  arrive  when  it  might 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  any  prohibition 
of  the  publication  of  the  debates  (which 
be  did  not  anticipate),  then  auch  an  at* 
tempt  as  this  to  interfere  with  an  es- 
tabliabed  privilege  of  the  House  would  be 
Bsort  properly  made.  The  only  ground 
on  which  the  hon.  Member  had  supported 
his  argument,  had  been  the  effect  which 
this  Standing  Order  had  on  the  Law  of 
Libel ;  and  he  said,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  libel  to  publish  whatever  might  have 
been  atated  in  that  House  by  individual 
Members.  In  this  he  confessed  be  dif- 
fered from  the  hon.  Member,  because  he 
conceived,  that  it  was  perfectly  possible 
for  it  to  be  necessary  Cor  a  Member  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  :o  make  statements 
greatly  aflecting  the  character  of  other 
individuals,  and  yet  he  thought  it  would 
be  moat  unjust  that  the  mere  fact  of  such 
a  statement  having  been  made  in  Parlia- 
ment should  authoriae  it  to  be  published 
throughout  the  country  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  individual.  In  many  cases  of  in- 
qoiry,  it  was  essentially  neceuary  that 
thinga  shoald  be  stated  regarding  indivi- 
doals  which  were  sometimes  stated  with 
exaggeration,  and  he  thought  it  was  but 
Ciir  that  the  individual  shoald  not  have 
things  published  without  remedy.  He  did 
not  agree  in  the  principle,  that  it  was 
jastiiiable  to  pobltso  any  matter,  however 
libellous  in  itself,  if  sUted  to  that  House. 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  eaaential,  that 
the  House  should  retain  its  power,  and 
that  Members  should  be  enabled  to  state 
what  tbev  thought  necessary  without  the 
daoftf  01  ihtir  ataitaonti  being  vaad  for 


the  injury  of  individuals.  He  would  not 
further  detain  the  House.  He  objected 
to  the  motion,  because  every  advantage 
anticipated  by  the  hon.  Member  waa  at 
presented  enjoyed  by  the  House»  and  be 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry  the  result  of  which  coold  not  pro. 
duce  any  material  change. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe  said  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated^  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  object  of  hu  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Christie)  in  intro- 
ducbg  this  motion.  Having  listened  to 
the  soeech  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  must  say 
that  he  never  heard  a  proposition  made 
more  distinctly  or  intelligibly  than  his  had 
been.  His  motion  had  not  been  to  rescind 
the  Order  which  authorised  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  to  take  into  cuitody  any  stranger 
who  intruded  himself  into  the  House ;  and 
for  all  those  drcumstanoes  in  which  it 
might  be  neoesnry  to  review  any  indi- 
vidual's conduct  on  a  subject  wUdi  ought 
to  be  kept  secret,  his  hon.  Friend  proposed 
to  retain  the  power  which  the  House  pos- 
sessed to  exclude  strangers.  All  his  non. 
Friend  asked  the  House  now  to  do  was,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  bquire  into  the 
expediency  of  rescinding  a  resolution  which 
compelled  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  and 
which  made  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the 
reporters  in  their  gallery  to  report  a  debate 
in  that  House.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  breach 
of  privilege  in  thoae  flentlemen  now  present 
(if  they  did  him  the  honour^  to  report 
his  present  observations.  His  non.  Fnend 
wished  to  save  the  House  from  these 
continual  breaches  of  privily  going  on  and 
from  the  anomaly  of  Uieir  prooMdings.  Hia 
hon.  Friend  had  alluded  to  a  letter  and 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Lord  CJhaneellor 
of  Irebind  last  year.  That  letter  had  been 
founded  on  the  report  of  a  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  and  on  the 
report  of  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton made  b  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
How  had  the  Lord  Giancellor  of  Ireland 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  those  speeches 
except  through  the  public  press?  Sup* 
pose  the  individuals  to  whom  that  letter 
had  been  addressed  had  denied  that  those 
speeches  were  ever  made,  how  would 
the  Lord  Chancellor  have  proved  them? 
He  could  not  have  called  on  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  prove  that  he  had  made  the 
speech  he  was  reported  to  have  made,  nor 
could  he  have  invented  any  mode  to  show 
that  those  magistrates  were  cogniiant  of 
those  speeches.  In  the  state  triab  jnat 
oondoded,  the  ipeecfaes  of  Manbecs  aClhat 
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Ilouie  to  pT6?ent  publication  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  Order  for  excluding 
Strangers  was  passed  in  1662,  and  had 
no  other  object,  than  to  prevent  strangers 
from  coming  in  to  mix  with  Members, 
and  obstruct  business.  It  was  an  Order 
to  shot  the  back  door  of  the  Speaker's 
chamber  when  the  House  began  to  sit, 
and  to  keep  it  shut  as  long  as  the  House 
sat.  An  Order  to  this  effect  was  renewed 
sessionally  till  1833,  long  after  anything 
was  known  about  the  back  door  of  the 
Speaker's  chamber ;  and  was  dropped 
in  that  year  from  a  general  conviction  of 
its  absurdity.  An  Order  similar  to  the 
present  Sessional  Order  was  6rst  passed 
on  the  31st  of  October  1705.  It  dif- 
fered in  no  way  essentially  from  the  pre- 
sent Sessional  Strangers'  Order,  but  was 
not  expressed  so  fully.  Every  one  knows 
the  Order  in  its  present  form.  It  was  in 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  ) 
3rd,  on  the  establishment,  after  a  long  term 
of  exclusion,  of  the  Tory  party  in  power, 
that  this  Order  was  first  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  publication  of  debates. 
The  Gallery  was  now  constantly  closed 
against  strangers.  But  even  this  was  not 
cffectuaL  Members  sent  reports  of  the 
debates  to  the  magazines  and  papers.  In 
1771,  a  bolder  step  was  taken,  and  Co* 
lonel  Onslow  moved,  to  bring  the  printer 
and  publisher  of  every  reporting  news- 
paper, to  the  Bar  of  the  House.  These 
motions  were  met  with  a  determined  op- 
position from  a  small  minority,  in  which 
Mr.  Burke,  then  young  in  Parliamentary 
life,  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  which 
vexed  the  House  in  one  night  with 
twenty-three  divisions.  The  opposition 
was  fruitless  at  the  time,  but  the  moral 
effect  which  it  produced  led  the  Tories  in 
the  next  Parliament  to  give  up  the  point, 
and  from  that  time,  reports  of  debates 
have  been  unmolested  and  virtually  per- 
mitted. In  a  recent  valuable  publication. 
Sir  Henry  Cavendishes  Debates,  a  full 
report  of  the  debates  on  Colonel  Onslow's 
motions  has  been  given  to  the  world: 
and  there  are  other  interesting  debates 
reported  in  that  work  which  bear  on  this 
subject.  In  those  debates,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Fox,  and  others,  un- 
equivocally declared,  that  the  exclusion 
of  strangers  was  at  variance  with  the  con- 
stitution. I  will  read  a  part  of  a  short 
debate  which  took  place  on  February  7th 
1771,  and  which  tends  to  prove  the  origin 
of  the  excliuioni  by  showings  thai  at  this 


time,  want  of  room  was  always  asada  the 
pretext.  Sir  John  Turner,  who  was  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  under  Lord  North,  and 
who  moved  the  enforcement  of  the  Stand- 
ing Order  for  the  exclusion  of  Strangers, 
and  said  :^- 

**  As  there  were  so  many  Members  at  the 
call  of  the  House  on  Tuesday,  I  conehide 
they  are  still  in  town,  and  that  we  shall  be 
crowded.  I  am  uot  so  eold  as  I  was ;  1  de- 
sire, that  the  Standing  Order  for  the  exclusioB 
of  Strangers  may  be  read." 

Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  a  Member  of  the 
Opposition  said^  after  strangert  bad  left 
the  House : — 

''From  the  appearance  of  the  House,  I  begin 
to  suspect  that  many  Members  are  gone  out  of 
town.  Several  Gentlemen  complain  of  cold. 
The  hoo.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Turner)  has  got  his 
great-coat  on:" 

Colonel  Onslow  said,  (and  this  again 
shows,  that  misrepresentation  was  the 
evil  sought  to  be  avoided) — 

*'  Nobody  wishes  to  permit  strangers  to  be 
in  the  House  more  than  myself;  but  there  is 
one  objection  which  1  mentioned  the  other 
day.  No  Member  would  misrepresent  the 
speeches  made  in  this  House.  It  roust  pro- 
ceed from  strangen.*' 

Mr.  Wm.  Burke  replied  :— 

''With  regard  to  misrepresentation  it  is 
more  likely  to  take  place  from  strangers  being 
kept  out.  If  they  are  not  permitted  freely  to 
report  the  speeches  of  Members,  they  will  set 
about  inventing  them.  The  hon.  GentleoMui 
need  not  be  discontented.  Many  very  good 
speeches  of  his  and  of  other  Members  have 
been  printed.** 

I  conclude  then  frpm  this  historical 
sketch  that  the  publication  of  debates  in 
this  House  was  originally  prohibited  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  against  the  Crown, 
and  afterwards  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  ceased  to  fear  the  Crown,  waa 
long  attempted  to  be  maintained  against 
a  constantly  growing  interest  in  public 
matters  on  the  part  of  the  community  ge* 
nerally,  and  a  growing  desire  to  make  the 
Government  responsible  to  the  governed, 
by  some  few  political  xeabu  in  order  to 
screen  Parliament  from  accountability  to 
the  public,  but  chiefly  and  by  all  moderate 
men  in  order  to  prevent  inaccurate  and  un- 
just accounts  of  what  paascd  in  the  Honao 
from  going  forth  to  the  public,  and  ba* 
cause  it  was  then  thought  there  was  no 
other  alternative  but  secrecy  of  dtbatea,  or 
misrepresentation  of  them.  The  Staodiof 
Order  for  the  axclusioQ  of  Suaopn  tron 
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M  conUiain^  miulatementi  of  ftcti,  and 
lh«y  would  be  compelledi  if  they  to* 
thorited  ibe  poblicalioo  of  their  debates, 
to  lisleo  to  the  voice  of  their  constitueolt, 
and  bave  the  debates  re.debated,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  what  bad  before  beeo 
elated  was  correct  or  not.  In  the  present 
atate  of  the  House,  and  of  the  busineis 
before  the  House,  such  a  course  would  be 
highly  inconvenient.  If  they  recognised 
the  publication  of  their  debates,  they  could 
not  get  over  the  difficulty  of  recogniiing 
tfaa  right  of  the  public  to  comment  on 
then,  and  to  bring  them  under  their 
notice.  Against  the  motion  they  had  this 
fact,  that  the  public  had  every  information 
respecting  the  debates  that  passed  in  that 
Houae  reported  to  them  accurately,  faith- 
folly,  and  impartially,  and  what  more 
could  be  required  ?  If  at  any  future  pe- 
riod a  time  should  arrive  when  it  might 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  any  prohibition 
of  the  publication  of  the  debates  (which 
be  did  not  anticipate),  then  such  an  at- 
tempt  as  this  to  interfere  with  an  es- 
tabliabed  privilege  of  the  House  would  be 
more  properly  made.  The  only  ground 
on  which  the  bon.  Member  had  supported 
bis  argument,  had  been  the  effect  which 
this  Standing  Order  had  on  the  Law  of 
Libel ;  and  he  said,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  libel  to  publish  whatever  might  have 
been  stated  in  that  House  by  individual 
Members,  lo  this  he  confessed  he  dif- 
fered from  the  bon.  Member,  because  he 
conceived,  that  it  waa  perfectly  possible 
for  it  to  be  necessary  ^ot  a  Member  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  :o  make  statements 
greatly  afiecting  the  character  of  other 
individuals,  and  yet  he  thought  it  would 
bo  moat  unjust  that  the  mere  fact  of  auch 
a  sutement  having  been  made  in  Parlia- 
ment should  authorise  it  to  be  published 
throughout  the  country  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  individual.  In  many  cases  of  in- 
quiry, it  was  essentially  neceuary  that 
tbinga  should  be  stated  regarding  indivi- 
duala  which  were  sometimes  stated  with 
exaggeraiion,  and  he  thought  it  was  but 
fair  that  the  individual  should  not  have 
things  published  without  remedy.  He  did 
not  agree  in  the  principle,  that  it  was 

{'usttfiable  to  publish  any  matter,  however 
ibelloua  in  itself,  if  stated  to  that  House. 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  essential,  that 
the  House  should  retain  its  power,  and 
that  Membera  abould  be  enabled  to  state 
what  tbev  thought  neeesaary  without  the 
dtPgar  01  ihtir  siatamentf  being  used  for 


the  injorv  of  individuals.  He  would  not 
further  delain  the  House.  He  objected 
to  the  motion,  because  every  advantage 
anticipated  by  the  bon.  Member  was  at 
presented  enjoyed  by  the  House,  and  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry  the  result  of  which  could  not  pro. 
duce  any  material  change. 

Mr.  7.  Duncombe  said  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated,  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  object  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Christie)  in  intro- 
ducing this  motion.  Having  listened  to 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  must  say 
that  he  never  heard  a  proposition  made 
more  distinctly  or  intelligibly  than  his  had 
been.  His  motion  had  not  been  to  rescind 
the  Order  which  authorised  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  to  take  into  custody  any  stranger 
who  intruded  himself  into  the  House ;  and 
for  all  those  drcumstanoes  in  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  review  any  indi- 
vidual's conduct  on  a  subject  which  ought 
to  be  kept  secret,  his  hon*  Friend  proposed 
to  retain  the  power  which  the  House  pos- 
sessed to  exclude  strangers.  All  his  non. 
Friend  asked  the  House  now  to  do  was,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  rescinding  a  resolution  which 
compelled  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  and 
which  made  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the 
reporters  in  their  sallery  to  report  a  debate 
in  that  House.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  breach 
of  privilege  in  those  sentlemen  now  present 
(if  they  did  him  the  honour^  to  report 
his  present  observations.  His  non.  Fnend 
wished  to  save  the  House  firom  these 
continual  breaches  of  privilege  gobg  on  and 
from  the  anomaly  of  their  proceedings.  Hia 
hon.  Friend  had  alluded  to  a  letter  and 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireknd  last  year.  That  letter  had  been 
founded  on  the  report  of  a  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  and  on  the 
report  of  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton made  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
How  had  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  those  speeches 
except  through  the  public  press?  Sup* 
pose  the  individuals  to  whom  that  letter 
had  been  addressed  had  denied  that  those 
speeches  were  ever  made,  how  would 
the  Lord  Chancellor  have  proved  them? 
He  could  not  have  caQed  on  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  prove  that  he  had  made  the 
speech  he  was  reported  to  have  made,  nor 
could  he  bave  invented  any  mode  to  show 
that  those  magistrates  were  oogninat  oif 
those  speeches.  In  the  state  triab  just 
oondodedi  the  speeches  of  Memben  aCthel 
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a  corrected  report  to  a  country  newspa- 
per»  aod  was  found  guilty.  It  seems  to 
me  most  unjust  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  that  those  who 
do  the  public  the  great  service  of  report- 
ing debates  in  Parliament,  should  do  so 
with  the  terrors  of  the  law  of  libel  before 
their  eyes,  and  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  assist  to  make  reports  accurate, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  peril.  I 
will  not  trouble  the  House  with  reading 
the  strong  opinions  given  by  Lords  Den- 
man  and  Campbell  before  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  the  law  of  Defamation  and  Li- 
bel which  any  Member  may  see  on  re- 
ferring to  the  Report  of  that  Committee. 
But  I  cannot,  before  I  sit  down, forbear  from 
mentioning  one  striking  instance,  which 
a  recent  act  of  the  Executive  Government 
has  supplied,  of  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
taining forms  that  have  fallen  into  such 
complete  disuse,  that  even  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  could  forget  their  exist- 
ence, and  embarrass  himself  and  the  Go- 
Ternment  by  grounding  hisdisroissalof  Irish 
magistrates,  on  a  letter  deliberately  written 
to  explain  it,  on  ministerial  declarations 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  Her 
Majesty's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  if  known  to  the  Chancellor  himself, 
in  any  other  way  (and  that  is  doubtful) 
were  known  to  the  public  only  by  the 
newspaper  reports.  I  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
recognizing  the  presence  of  strangers  at 
debates,  and  the  publication  of  debates, 
under  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  and  to 
consider  and  report  what  regulations  may 
be  necessary. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
given  the  best  attention  in  his  power  to 
the  speech  which  had  just  been  delivered 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  he 
confessed  he  had  not  been  able  to  disco- 
Ter  the  object  which  the  hon.  Member 
bad  in  view.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  wish  that  accurate 
accounts  of  debates  should  be  published, 
and  he  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  skill, 
correctness,  and  impartiality  of  the  press 
in  the  publication  of  debates.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  the  existing  accounts  were 
free  from  misrepresentation.  He  admitted, 
that  the  sentiments  of  Members  were 
given  under  the  existing  system  with  an 
accuracy  highly  commendable.  In  the 
same  way,  with  respect  to  the  exclusion 
pt§tnDg9t»,  the  boD,  and  Iwned  Member 


would  have  the  House  retain  the  powers 
which  they  at  present  possessed  ;  and 
therefore  he  would  ask  what  result  cookl 
possibly  arise  from  the  appointment  of 
the  committee  for  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  moved?  The  practical 
advantage  from  it  was  too  small  to  be 
discovered.  The  motion  appeared  to  him 
to  be  founded  on  the  Sessional  Order, 
which  directed  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to 
take  all  persons  into  custody  whom  he 
found  within  the  House ;  but  that  Stand- 
ing Order  had  no  practical  effect  upon 
that  portion  of  the  strangers  present  who 
were  engaged  in  reporting  the  debates. 
That  resolution  applied  only  thus  far, 
that  if  strangers  were  found  in  any  part  of 
the  House  in  which  Members  sat,  then 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  to  exercise  the 
power  given  to  him,  and  take  them  into 
custody.  Surely  this  was  a  power  which, 
whatever  might  be  their  feelings  as  to  the 
admission  of  strangers  to  hear  their  de- 
bates, could  not  be  objected  to.  Therefore, 
whatever  might  be  their  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  the  publication  of  their  debates, 
he  thought  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  the  Standing  Order  of  the 
House  not  one  to  which  the  House  could 
attend  without  having,  as  a  consequence, 
persons  intruding  themselves  into  the 
House  who  were  not  Members.  The  hon. 
Member  wished  the  House  to  recognise 
the  publication  of  the  debates.  There 
was  no  concealment  on  the  part  of  the 
House  under  the  present  system  ;  and  the 
inquiry  of  the  committee  moved  for  would 
be  this — whether  the  public  received  as 
much  information  at  present  as  they  could 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  hon. 
Member,  if  acceded  to  ?  They  did  not 
recognise  the  publication  of  their  debates, 
nor  could  they,  unless  they  did  so  through 
some  authorised  channel  responsible  to 
the  House.  This  rule  of  the  House  did 
not  rest  on  an  Order  passed  from  Session 
to  Session ;  it  was  an  inherent  privilege 
of  the  House,  which  did  not  depend  on 
any  Standing  Order,  or  any  Sessional 
Order.  The  principle  was  this,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  independence  of  the 
House  to  publish  or  to  advert  to  any  de- 
bates which  took  place  there.  What  would 
be  one  of  the  consequences  of  an  opposite 
course  if  the  House  recognised  the  publi- 
cation of  any  debates  ?  One  of  the  first 
consequences  would  be  this, — they  would 
have  petitions  without  end,  complaining 
of  the  speechei  of  this  Member  and  tbat. 
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was  given  at  that  time  in  answer  to  the 
Address  of  nearly  100,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  West  Riding  of  Cork,  assembled 
at  Mallow,  and  embodied  the  principles  of 
the  Resolution  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose to  your  Lordships.  It  was  said  to 
me  on  that  occasion, 

''We  seek  for  equality  with  the  British 
people,  common  interests,  and  reciprocity  of 
benefits,  and  to  be  legislated  for  as  a  part  of 
Great  Britain.  With  less  we  will  not  be  con- 
tent." 

And  I  told  them  that  with  less 
they  should  not  be  content.  But  when  I 
state  my  opposition  to  Repeal,  I  will 
say  to  those  who  advocate  that  measure, 
believing  them  to  be  sincere  in  their  decla- 
rations that  they  do  not  intend  to  inter- 
fere with  the  r^hts  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  —  and  if  they  are  not  sincere 
in  those  declarations,  they  must  be  met  by 
other  arguments — that  Repeal  would  not 
secure  for  them  that  which  they  desire 
from  it«*that  leaving  untouched,  as  the 
declarations  of  the  Repeal  Association  pro- 
pose to  do,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Peerage,  it  could 
not  secure  to  them  that  power  of  progressive 
legislation  on  many  subjects,  which  is 
what  they  really  want  But  whilst  one 
feels  this  strongly,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
subject  on  which  any  one  may  entertain  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Even  after  sixteen 
years  trial  of  independent  legislation,  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  that  day  then  in  the 
zenith  of  their  intellect,  did  not  view  the 
question  in  this  light — not  merely  Irishmen 
carried  along  by  the  first  outbreak  of  over- 
flowing nationality,  but  a  noble  Friend 
of  mine  now  no  more,  till  lately  the  sound 
expounder  of  constitutional  law  in  this 
House  (Lord  Holland),  and  another  still 
living,  but  prevented  by  the  state  of  his 
health  from  attending  (Lord  Grey),  who 
had  long  been  the  first  ornament  of  your 
Lordships'  House  —  if  we  go  to  Ireland, 
we  find  that  almost  every  leading  man  of 
different  parties,  who  has  since  been  a 
sharer  in  the  government  of  that  country, 
had  resisted  that  which  we  now  maintain 
as  synonymous  with  British  connexion,  I 
may  and  do  believe,  that  we  are  right  and 
they  are  wrong,  that  the  annihilation  of 
British  connexion  would,  according  to  the 
natural  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  be  the 
result  of  the  continual  conflicts  of  two  in- 
dependent legislatures.  But  are  we  to  found 
on  such  an  assumption  of  our  own,  accusa- 
tions of  intentional  treason  against  those 
who,  justly  dissatisfied  with,  must,  in  the 
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actual  condition  of  their  country,  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  that  which  existed  in  event- 
ful times,  was  established  with  the  sanction 
of  all  parties  here — there  having  been  in 
1782  actually  a  struggle  between  the  out- 
going and  in-coming  Government,  which 
should  have  the  credit  of  establishing  the 
independence  of  Ireland ;— and  this  inde- 
pendent Parliament  existed  for  sixteen 
>ears,  and  was  destroyed  by  means  which 
it  is  now  every  where  admitted  do  not 
fear  inquiry,  and  in  the  teeth  of  some  of 
the  former  friends  of  British  connexion, 
some  of  the  first  names  of  the  day.  I  will 
repeat  at  the  same  time  in  1 844,  as  I  stated 
in  1836,  that  my  opposition  to  Repeal  is 
founded  on  my  love  for  Ireland]  herself. 
But  we  are  now  told  that  this  freedom 
of  opinion  should  not  be  carried  too  far  ; 
that  the  Government  has  adopted  the  po- 
licy set  forth  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  last  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment And  what  is  the  tone  of  this 
Speech  ?  It  is  a  most  constitutional  doc- 
trine, that  for  any  thing  stated  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Session,  perhaps  more  than 
at  the  commencement.  Ministers  are  to  be 
held  responsible,  and  it  is  more  than  ever 
desirable  that  they  should  be  most  careful 
in  any  statement  they  make  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  but  they  stated  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  that  Her  Majesty 
relied  on  the  solemn  declarations  of  Parlia- 
ment. Why  Parliament  had  made  no  so- 
lemn declaration— -unless  it  was  a  former 
Parliament.  In  former  days — ^in  a  former 
reign.  Parliament  had  made  such  a  decla- 
ration. QLord  Whamcliffe:  **  Hear,  hear!"] 
The  noble  Lord  cheers :  but  does  the  noble 
Lord  mean  that  it  is  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Constitution  to  allude  in 
a  Speech  from  the  Throne  to  a  declara- 
tion made  in  a  former  Parliament,  and 
in  a  former  reign  ?  I  believe  it  to  be 
quite  unheard  o^  What  is  the  object  of 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  how 
is  a  new  House  of  Parliament  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  declaration  of  a  former 
Parliament  ?  [Marks  qf  dissent  from  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House,"]  Well,  then, 
surely  the  noble  Lord  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  declaration  of  a  former  Parliament 
is  more  binding  than  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment? and  I  allude  to  what  happened 
about  the  Union  of  Scotland.  Seven  years 
after  the  union  of  that  country  with  £ng* 
land,  a  motion  was  actually  made  in  this 
House  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  was 
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Hou«  bud  been  given  in  evidence.  A  speech 
ef  l^ofd  AUhorp  bad  been  quoted  and  ar- 
fliied  upon  by  the  Attorney-general  for 
Ti«land  and  otber  counael,  as  evidence  of 
the  intention  of  tbe  parties  tbey  were  try- 
ing to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace>  and 
to  throw  the  whole  country  into  confusion. 
Suppose  those  individuals  had  denied  any 
of  thoie  speeches,  they  could  only  have 
proved  them  by  the  reporters  of  the  news- 
papers, or  by  calling  the  individuals  who 
made  them.  If  the  reporters  of  the  news- 
papers had  proved  tbat  those  speeches  were 
made,  they  would  he  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House.  Now,  if 
they  took  advantage  of  speeches  so  made, 
they  ought  certainly  to  do  away  with  this 
anomalous  Resolution^  which  made  a  report 
of  such  speeches  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House.  Had  his  hon.  Fnend  pro- 
posed to  rescind  this  Resolution  which  said 
that  a  correct  report  of  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  that  House  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  he,  for  one,  should  have  been 
ouite  preparc^d  to  vote  for  rescinding  that 
Resolution ;  but  he  did  not  do  that ;  he 
asked  them  only  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diencv  of  rescinding  that  Resolution,  and  to 
consiaer  whether  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  make  some  alterations  in  this  regu- 
lation as  to  privilege.  He  could  not  under- 
stand what  danger  the  right  hon.  Grentleman 
anticipated  from  the  appointment  of  this 
committee.  The  proposed  alteration  could 
do  no  harm,  if  it  did  no  good,  and  it 
would,  at  all  events,  save  the  House  from 
the  anomalous  and  absurd  position  which 
it  now  was  in,  its  Members  daily  giving 
mrders  of  admission  to  strangers  to  the 
House,  their  presence  being  a  l^ch  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  it  would  save 
them  from  the  anomaly  of  permitting  re- 
porters to  go  every  day  into  the  Gallery 
and  report  their  proceeding^,  against  one  of 
their  standing  Orders,  it  his  hon.  Friend 
pressed  his  motion>  as  he  hoped  his  hon. 
rriend  would,  he  should  have  great  plea- 
sure in  supporting  it 

Mr.  W.  Williams  had  on  former  occa- 
sions felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  the  House 
waa  occasionally  placed  by  its  own  Orders. 
Some  of  their  Orders  were,  indeed,  never 
attended  to«  and  were  not  of  the  slightest 
use.  What,  for  example^  was  to  be  made 
of  the  foUowing  Order? — 

**  Ordered  that  no  Member  of  this  House  do 
presume  to  bring  any  stranger  or  strangers  to 
lb»  House  or  the  Gallery  while  the  House  is 


The  fact  was,  that  any  hon.  Member 
and  Mr.  Speaker,  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  introduce  strangers  when  they  pleased. 
There  was  another  Order  of  no  more  avail, 

'^  Ordered,  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arros  at- 
tending this  House  do,  from  time  to  time, 
take  into  bis  custody  any  stranger  or  strangers 
that  he  shall  see,  or  be  informed  of  to  be  ia 
tbe  House  or  Gallery,  while  the  House  or  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  is  sitting." 

The  reporters'  gallery  was  always  in  the 
view  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  yet  the 
Order  was  violated  every  night ;  and  the 
strangers*  gallery  was  directly  opposite  the 
Speaker,  who  took  no  means  for  their  ex- 
clusion. Nothing  could  be  more  incon- 
sistent than  thus  constantly  acting  in  open 
violation  of  their  own  rules.  For  his  own 
part,  he  felt  some  desire  to  see  the  House 
act  upon  high  principles  of  consistency, 
especially  in  the  regulations  which  it  had 
laid  down  for  its  own  guidance;  and  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Christie) 
would  have  pursued  a  more  consistent 
course,  if  he  had  proposed  the  rescinding  of 
the  Orders  altogether  to  which  he  objected 
with  respect  to  the  presence  of  reporters. 
He  would  ask  what  was  the  object  of  mak- 
ing speeches  in  that  House  ?  and  he  would 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  whether  he  ever  hoped  by 

:  the  eloquent  and  occasionally  long  speeches 
which  he  addressed  to  that  House  to  gain 
a  convert  from  the  other  side  ?  He  (Mr. 
Williams),  believed,  that  the  most  elo- 
quent speeches  in  that  House  had  never 
converted  a  single  Member.  He  feared 
they  were  all  too  much  like  the  Member 
from  the  north,  who  always  voted  along 
with  Ministers,  but  being  asked  once,  if  he 
were  never  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  by 
the  argumentative  speeches  of  the  other 
side,  replied  '*  My  opinions  sometimes,  but 
never  my  votes."  He  would  ask,,  were  not 
the  speeches  made  in  that  House  spoken 
rather  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  to  the 
public  the  course  which  they  were  taking 
in  that  House,  than  with  the  hope  of  con- 
verting any  hon.  Member  to  their  own 
opinions?  And  who  gave  those  speeches 
to  the  public  but  the  gentlemen  who  re- 
presented the  newspaper  press?  He  thought 
the  Members  of  that  House  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  those  gentlemen  for  the 
very  clear,  and  he  must  say,  generaUy  very 
correct  reports,  which  they  gave  to  the 
country  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House, 
at  the  cost  of  great  study  and  wonderful 
application  and  labour  to  themselves ;  but 

^affi)vdiDg  theieby  a  fimd  of  iofbrmation  to 
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SlaU^tfdami.         OM 


Rattcbbu11|n«hDjirE. 

Lioeoln,  Earl  of 
Lockban,  W. 
Lowtber,  bon.  Col. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Md^eacby,  F.  A. 
Mackensie,  W.  F. 
McNeill,  D. 
Mannen,  Lord  C.  S. 
MaoDen,  Lord  J. 
Maslerman,  J. 
Maxwell,  boo.  J.  P. 
Neville,  R. 
Nicboll,  rt.  bon.  J. 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Of  wald,  J.  0. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakiogton,  J.  S. 


Peel,  rt  bon.  Sir  E* 
Peel.  J. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Repton,  O.  W.  J. 
Rufllibrooke,  Col. 
Scott,  bon.  F. 
Sbaw,  rt.  bon.  F. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Somenet,  Lord  0. 
Sutton,  bon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Tbetiger,  F. 
Trench.  Sir  F.W. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.S. 
Worlley,  bon.  J,  S. 
Young,  J. 

TBtxsas. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  U. 


CusTOM-HovsE  Frauds.]  Mr.  Wal* 
lace  moved  that  the  evidence  taken  in 
the  laat  Session  of  Parliament  respecting 
the  frauds  which  have  been  practised  on 
the  Costom-boose  department  in  London 
be  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  ChoMceUor  of  tha  Exchequer  said, 
be  had  been  desirous  of  commnnicatiog  to 
the  Hoose  all  |iouible  information  upon 
the  sobject,  hot  be  bad  felt  the  diflBculiy 
of  neking  any  satisfactory  selection,  and 
thr  danger  of  injustice  which  might  be 
involved  in  publishing  the  names  of  par- 
ties at  present.  He  proposed,  however, 
when  the  pspers  should  be  produced  to 
the  House,  to  move  that  they  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  to  determine  what 
portions  it  would  be  proper  to  publish. 

Mr.  P.  T*  Barmg  said,  undoubtedly 
there  might  be  good  grounds  for  omitting 
some  portions  of  the  evidence.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
had  the  right  hon.  Baronet  come  down 
with  that  part  of  the  evidence  which 
could  be  properly  produced,  with  blanks 
for  names  where  advisable.  He  wished, 
however,  to  pot  a  question  to  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman.  The  House  were  aware 
that  for  some  time  grave  accusations  had 
been  made  against  the  Commissioners  of 
Coatoms  accusations,  not  of  negligence 
merely,  but  of  a  character  so  serious,  as 
to  fender  it  imperatively  necessary,  for 
the  sake  not  less  of  the  public  than  of  the 
public  service,  to  endeavour  to  do  awaj 
with  such  imputations,  under  which  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  any  department 
of  that  service  could  creditably  or  bene- 
ficially proceed.  He  wished  them  to  be 
informed  at  what  period  it  was  piobable 


that  information  would  be  communicated 
to  the  House  with  respect  to  these  se- 
rious charges,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  any  inquiry  into  their 
truth. 

Lord  GranvilU  Scmtrut  said,  the  whole 
suImccC,  including,  among  a  great  variety 
and  extent  of  matters,  the  charges  al- 
luded to,  bad  been  referred  to  a  com* 
mission,  of  which  he  was  a  Member;  and 
which  had  been  prosecuting  its  inquiries 
with  diligence  and  at  a  very  considerable 
length.  Such  was  the  difficulty  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  investigation,  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  the  time  which  bad  been  occu- 
pied in  preparing  the  report.  He  still 
hoped,  however,  that  in  a  short  time  it 
would  be  concluded;  nor  did  he  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  possible  sHerwards  pre* 
parations  would  be  made  for  laying  the 
result  before  Parliament. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  one 
o'clock. 
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PvrrrwMft  Prnwaamrgo,  By  Loid  Lyttriia^  horn  i 
MUkr.  II.A..  te  AlmtlOB  of  TtltMi  OaaiwilitiM 
Aflli  naBltoihtoy.lloimiMitni.«Mb.lBihfovor  AS> 
loCMBt  of  Und  to  Laboum.— By  Bart  Wenmem,  ten 
BtUM.  fcr  EBqoliy  into  th«  suit  or  IniMd. 

Statb  or  Irbland.3  The  Marquem  of 
Normanbtf :  There  are  some  subjects,  my 
Lords,  of  such  urgent  and  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  that 
they  completely  supersede  and  banish  all 
considerations  of  self.  And  it  is  under  this 
impulse  alone  that  I  am  induced  to  under* 
take  the  task,  to  encounter  the  discourage 
ment,  and  bear  the  responsibility  of  brine* 
ing  before  your  Lordships  a  subject  of  sudt 
magnitude  as  that  of  which  I  hare  ffiven 
notice,  but  I  entertain  feelings  of  such  in. 
tensity  as  to  the  present  danger  and  future 
prospects  of  Ireland,  that  whaterer  other 
disqualifications  I  may  labour  under  for 
the  task,  I  shaU  at  least  addrem  your 
Lordships  with  that  eamestnem  of  purpoae 
which,  as  it  most  meriu,  has  always  prored 
the  best  psssport  to  your  Lorddiijs*  at- 
tention. I  may  allude  to  another  feeling, 
because  it  has  its  rise  in  no  merits  of  my 
own ;  it  arises,  my  Lords,  from  the  acts  of 
others.  My  Lords,  I  have  asother  in- 
ducement to  addrem  you  on  this  suU 
jeet,  that  e?en  at  present,  in  the  Budst 


5M      Strangers^Publkatum       {COMMONS}  of  the  Debates. 


certificate  was  to  be  given  in  the  case  of 
words  spoken  in  the  House^  the  House 
must  make  themselves  responsible  for  the 
truth  of  the  reports,  and  after  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  he  thought,  that 
any  other  publication  could  be  allowed  ; 
they  must  be  confined  to  the  authorised 
debatesi  which  instead  of  appearing  next 
morning  as  at  present^  would  not  be  out 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  committee  on 
printed  papers  had  recommended  that«  on 
committees^  members  should  abstain  as 
much  as  possible  from  questions  that  might 
be  injurious  to  the  feelings  of  individuals ; 
and  now^  when  there  was  anything  of  that 
nature  took  place,  it  was  omitted  in  the 
report,  and  petitions  containing  libellous 
matter^  were  printed  for  the  use  of  Mem- 
ben  only;  but  if  the  publication  of  de- 
bates was  authorized  by  the  House,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  he  thought,  for  a 
Member  to  shelter  himself  against  an  ac- 
tion for  libel  for  words  spoken  in  the 
House.  The  consequence  would  be,  to 
cramp  the  freedom  of  debate.  Knowing, 
then,  that  no  practical  grievance  was  in- 
flicted, and  that  the  debates  were  given 
fully  to  the  public,  he  thought  there  would 
be  no  practical  advantage  in  going  into 
committee^  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  assented  to  the  proposal  they  would 
find  diemselves  involved  in  a  question  of 
very  great  intricacy,  and,  instead  of  adding 
to  the  freedom  of  debate,  they  would  be 
cramping  it,  without  giving  any  addi- 
tional security  to  shew  who  now  conveyed 
to  the  public,  reports  of  what  took  place  in 
the  House. 

Dr.  Bowring  said,  the  real  question 
was,  that  the  House  had  Orders  on  the 
Book  which  they  constantly  violated*  He 
thought  it  was  absurd  to  be  consulting 
on  giving  additional  accommodation  to 
strangers,  and  yet  to  maintain  an  Order 
on  the  Book  that  the  Sergeant  should 
take  into  custody  any  stranger  who  ap- 
peared in  the  House. 

Mr.  Christie  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  Standing 
Order. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  Standing  Order 
was  to  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with 
the  usage  and  practice  of  the  House.  The 
rule  of  the  House  was  to  exclude  strangers. 
The  practice  was,  that  a  Member  on  ob- 
serving a  stranger  present,  mentions  the 
matter,  and  the  Speaker,  without  debate, 
orders  bis  exclusion.  But  that  did  not 
depend  on  the  Sessional  Order,  but  was  a 
/^t  iobereat  in  the  House*    If  not,  it 
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would  not  be  possible  on  many  occasions 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Session  to  clear  the 
Gallery  for  a  division  on  the  Sessional 
Order,  because  the  Sessional  Order  for 
that  purpose  was  frequently  not  passed 
for  two  or  three  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session.  According  to  his 
conviction,  this  Sessional  Order  related  to 
the  part  of  the  House  appropriated  to 
Members. 

Mr.  Christie  said,  he  should  leave  out 
of  his  motion  all  the  words  relating  to 
authorizing  the  presence  of  strangers,  and 
only  retain  those  which  referred  to  the 
publication  of  the  debates. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  37  ;  Noes 
84:  Majority  47. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aldam,  W. 
Baring,  rt  hn.  F.  T, 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
£asthope.  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Gibson,  T.M. 
Gill,  T. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Uumphery,  Aid. 
Huit,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Mangles,  R.  D. 


Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
MunU,  G.  F. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Pecbell,  Capt. 
Philips,  M. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Strutt,  £. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 

TELLERS. 

DuDCombe,  T. 
Christie,  W.  B. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Allix,J.P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagot*  hon.  W. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckley,  E. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Colbome,hn.W.N.R. 
Corry,  rt«  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hon.  Col« 
Denison,  £.  B. 
DickinsoDi  F«  H. 


Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forester,  hn,G.C.W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardioge,  rt.hn.Sirli 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Jennyn,  Eail 
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wUeh  the  whola  Romui  Catholic 
nonitj  of  England  fully  ooocor?  All 
thato  are  things  which  require  that  this 
HooR  should  turn  iU  serious  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  Oovemment;  and  I  can 
asure  you  I  speak  it  with  mat  regret, 
but  with  as  much  dnoerityi  that  I  enter- 
tain verj  great  alarm  as  to  the  nresent 
sute  of  Ireland— alarm,  my  Lords,  not 
indeed  of  any  armed  outbreak ;  but  I  will 
not  more  particulariy  allude  to  the  nature 
of  what  the  dread  I  spaik  of  may  he,  lest, 
eten  by  indirectly  alluding  to  it,  it  might 
he  supposed  hereafter,  that  what  I  now 
aaid  actually  tended  to  produce  those  evils 
which  it  is  my  greatest  wish^  to  avert. 
But,  u  I  commenced  by  alluding  to  the 
kindlr  feeling  shown  in  Ireland  towards 
myself,  I  must  say  that,  with  respect  to 
any  criticisms  in  which  I  may  indulge  on 
the  conduct  of  Government,  or  any  argu- 
ments which  I  may  use  against  it,  I  do 
leel  it  to  be  part  of  my  duty  to  pre  the 
noft  earnest  advice  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  favour  of  patience  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  I  trust  that  that  advice  will  be 
there  received  in  the  friendly  spirit  in 
which  I  here  give  it.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  when  this  agitation  beoune  formida- 
ble,  there  were  two  courses  open  to  the 
Government  to  pursue,  and  after  having 
aelected  one  or  the  other,  and  followed  it 
op  with  perseverance,  each  then  might  have 
led  to  separate  and  distinct  advantages.  One 
of  theae  courses  was,  to  have  interfered  at 
oooe  by  proclamation,  and  prosecution,  to 
put  down  the  proceedings  complained  of.  I 
am,  my  Lords,  far  from  giving  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  such  a  course  would  have 
been  a  discreet  one  at  the  time;  but  if 
a  course  oi  bterference  wu  in  contempla- 
tion, it  would  have  been  more  straightfor* 
ward  and  more  manly  to  have  put  it  in 
execution  at  once.  And  I  say,  my  Lords, 
also,  that  if  the  Government  at  that  time 
bad  in  their  possession  evidence  on  which 
they  thought  they  could  establish  a  charge 
of  sedition,  it  vras  their  bounden  duty  to 
have  brought  it  forward  at  once ;  and  more 
than  this,  if  it  wu  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  have  adopted  this  oourse— 
that  of  not  looking  at  the  predisposing 
cause  of  antation  until  they  had  put  that 
agitation  £>wn— then  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  have  acted  with  decision  on 
another  account  — that  of  opening  and 
paving  the  way  to  those  lemeduJ  measurea 
to  wUdi  I  teU  you,  my  Lords,  you  most 
eome  at  last.  But  Government  did  not 
adopt  this  policy.    I  do  not  Uame  them 


for  their  selection  of  the  comrie  ther  at 
the  time  resolved  to  pursue;  hot  I  do  think 
that  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  advent, 
ages  of  the  course  on  whidi  they  did  enter 
were  contingent,  and  that  its  evils  were 
immediate.  It  would  be  sure  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  some  of  their  more  eager 
friends,  and,  coupled,  u  I  think  it  was^ 
with  unnecessary  violence  of  uiprcssion 
to  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  they 
would  strike,  but  they  oared  not  I  must 
say,  too,  my  Lords,  that  the  best  chance  for 
the  success  of  their  policy  would  have  been 
to  have  accompanied  it  with  remedial  mea- 
sures }  but,  without  expecting  them  to  be 
just,  much  less  generous,  common  prudence 
might  have  dictated  to  them  that  if  eflkient 
vigour  was  not  shewn,  needless  irritation 
should  be  avoided,  and  yet  they  interftte 
to  prevent  their  own  policy  from  being 
I  fairiy  carried  out,  by  tliat  most  aenselea 
step,  the  dismissal  of  the  magistrates. 
With  this  one  exception,  my  Loras,  they 
did  appear  determined  for  some  time  to 
persevere,  in  what  their  friends  were  oood 
enough  to  call,  their  do-nothing  poUcy. 
But  just  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed 
that  they  were  likely  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
a  policy  which  went  upon  the  assumption, 
that  the  agitation  would  wear  itselr  out, 
when  common  sense  was  supposed  to  have 
all  along  pointed  out  to  them  that  there 
was  that  in  the  nature  of  this  affitatioii» 
that  it  could  not  long  maintain  itself  at  the 
point  it  had  then  readied,  and  could  not  go 
beyond  it  without  entirely  changing  itt  cha* 
ncter,  they  stepped  in,  sitered  their  eoursok 
and  proceeded  to  issue  proclamations.  [Earl 
marnciiffe:  "  Hear,  hear."]  My  noUe 
Friend  cheers,  but  I  would  be  glad^o  hear 
from  him  either  an  answer  or  an  explsuoa- 
tion.  It  has  been  said,  my  Lords,  that 
there  wu  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment not  to  ffive  a  triumph  to  one  party 
over  another,  but  it  appears  that  they  waiU 
ed  Just  long  enough  to  give  that  party  a 
triumph,  not  over  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  hut  over  the  Ministers 
themselves.  My  Lords,  their  own  organs 
showed  this  to  w  the  case,  by  the  contemp* 
tuous  praise  whidi  they  bestowed  upon 
the  Ministry,  for  at  length  adopting 
the  course  they  had  long  recommended. 
These  were  not  simply  his  opinions.  FLord 
mUimc/t/fe:  "  Hear."]  My  noble  Friend 
cheers,  u  if  that  were  a  new  view  of  the 
subject.  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribute 
to  political  parties,  without  the  best  proof 
to  bring  the  diarge  home  to  them,  artidu 
which  from  time  to  tine  eppear  in  the 
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have  prosecuted  directly  for  those,  and  not 
to  have  introduced  this  new  system — this 
monster  indictment,  with  all  its  accumula- 
tion of  different  charges,  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  excite  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  public,  who  had  formerly  looked 
with  comparative  indifference  on  Irish  sub« 
jects^  a  feeling  of  unfairness  with  respect  to 
these  prosecutions.  As  to  the  use  that 
may  hereafter  be  made  of  this  for  other 
purposes  I  will  not  say  a  word;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite who  attended  the  Hillsborough  meet* 
ing  in  1834  may  think  themselves  for« 
tunate  to  have  escaped  many  of  the 
charges  which  haye  been  laid  before  the  jury 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  whether  it 
was  right  to  prosecute  for  a  conspiracy  or 
not,  can  there  be  two  opinions  that  these 
proceedings  were  least  odculated  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
ever  so  desirable  in  such  cases?  In  the 
first  place  as  to  the  formation  of  the  jury, 
one  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  and 
one,  I  believe,  unheard  of  before,  is 
the  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  panel. 
Oh,  but  that  was  an  accident.  1  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that ;  it  may  have  been  an 
accident ;  but  certainly  it  was  an  unfortu- 
nate accident;  for,  whereas  the  proportion 
of  Catholics  to  the  rest  of  the  panel  was  as 
one  to  four,  in  the  slip  of  paper  that  was 
lost  the  proportion  was  as  five  to  four.  But 
what  became  of  this  slip  of  paper?  Where 
has  it  been  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  sitting  near 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
(Lord  Brougham)|  in  a  speech  in  another 
place  and  now  twenty  years  ago,  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
and  in  which  the  choice  of  judges  and 
jurors  was  handled  in  a  way  that  I  can 
never  forect,^  remember  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  have  related  a  stoiy  of 
which  I  will  now  remind  your  Lord- 
ships.  It  was  in  reference  to  a  Mr.  Mac 
Namara,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  undertake  for  his  client  to  bribe  the 
under-sheriff  to  tamper  with  the  panel. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  had  given  the 
money,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  not. 
*•  Why  did  you  not  do  so  ?**  "  Because  he 
did  not  do  what  I  asked.**  "  What,  was 
he  indignant  ?**  ^  Oh  no,  he  said  the  oanel 
was  gone  up  to  the  Castle ! "  I  never  heard 
of  the  panel  goinff  up  to  the  Castle  before ; 
but  perhaps  of  late«  mnce  we  have  had  a 
return  of  the  ''good  old  times,**  some  of 
these  customs  may  have  been  revived !  j 
With  nrference  to  the  omission  of  Catho- 


lics, tha  first  thing  that  strikes  ma  upon 
this  is  the  ignorance  ezhibitad  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  po]i« 
tical  sentiments  of  the  Catholics  on  the 
jury  panel.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  thai 
the  Solicitor..general  alluded  to  the  iaet 
that  all  these  people  were  members  of  the 
Repeal  Association.  But  1  believe  it 
has  turned  out  that  the  fact  was  not  so^ 
and  that  they  were  not  members  of  the  Re- 
peal Association.  I  know  one  of  them,  at 
least  by  character,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  most 
respectable  person.  If  he  were  a  repealer  he 
would  have  said  so :  but  he  declared  that 
he  was  not.  Upon  this  I  will  saiy,  that 
it  should  have  the  first  obfeet  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
conviction,  to  take  care  that  it  was  one  by 
an  impartial  jury.  Did  they  expect  that, 
by  omitting  all  Catholics,  they  would  have 
an  impartial  jury.  [Lotd  WhamcHffei 
Yes.]  WeU,  then,  I  wiUonly  say-*[Lcnd 
Whamcliffei  I  meant  repMlers^  Bos 
was  there  no  question  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants?  [The  Lord  Chancdht 
mdLord  Whamclife:  *'None,**]  What! 
was  there  no  question  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  the  city  of  DuUin ! 
I"  None/'J  Was  there  not  a  distinct  ap- 
peal  made  to  the  Protestants  to  come  for- 
ward to  register  and  secure  a  jury  ?  [Lord 
Whamclife  I  ''Who  appealed?**]  I  wiU 
read  the  appeal  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Protestants  by  the  Evening  MoiL 

*'  Eveiy  thing  in  Ireland  at  this  moment  re» 
solves  itself  into  a  question  of  religion,  and 
not  of  politics.  The  agitation  is  religious — 
the  Repeal  is  religious  «*  the  whole  organisation 
of  the  country  is  religious ;  and  the  straggie, 
whenever  it  comes— as  come  it  will  most  as- 
suredly-—will  be  a  war  of  religion,  and  not  of 
politics." 

When  such  an  appeal  as  that  was  made» 
when  committees  and  agents  were  appotnled 
to  secure  a  Protestant  Jury,  I  do  say  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  the  Govemmoit  to 
act  the  part  of  a  private  prosecutor,  who 
endeavours  to  get  a  panel  in  fiivoar  of 
one  particular  view,  and  whose  greatest 
objection  is  to  an  impartial  jtirj.  I 
have  some  authority  for  my  view  in 
what  occurred  very  nearly  at  the  time 
when  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  Woolsack  (Lord  Broug. 
ham)  made  his  motion.  There  was  an  in* 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff 
of  Dublin,  in  a  case  in  which  strong 
party  feelings  prevailed.  The  Lord-lieo. 
tenant  had  been  very  much  insulted  | 
and  the  question  was,  '*  What  jury  shoold 
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whidi  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  com- 
nuiiitj  of  England  fully  concord  All 
thoM  are  things  which  nquire  that  thia 
Houae  ihoold  turn  ita  ieriout  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  Oovernoient;  and  I  can 
eanire  you  I  upeak  it  with  mal  regret, 
but  with  as  much  sincerity,  that  I  enter- 
Cain  very  great  alarm  as  to  the  present 
auto  of  Ireland— alarm,  my  Loids.  not 
indeed  of  any  armed  outbreak ;  but  I  will 
not  more  particularly  allude  to  the  nature 
of  what  the  dread  I  spaik  of  may  be,  lest, 
even  by  indirectly  alluding  to  it,  it  might 
be  supposed  hereafter,  that  what  I  now 
aaid  actually  tended  to  produce  those  evils 
which  it  is  my  greatest  wish  to  avert. 
But,  as  I  commenced  by  alluding  to  the 
kindly  feeling  shown  in  Ireland  towards 
myself,  I  must  say  that,  with  respect  to 
any  criticisms  in  which  I  may  indulge  on 
the  conduct  of  Government,  or  an^  argu- 
ments which  I  may  use  against  it,  1  do 
feel  it  to  be  pait  of  my  duty  to  sive  the 
most  earnest  advice  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  favour  of  patience  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  I  trust  that  that  advice  will  be 
there  received  in  the  friendly  spirit  in 
which  I  here  give  it.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  when  this  agitation  beosme  formida- 
ble, there  were  two  courses  open  to  the 
Government  to  pursue,  and  after  havinj^ 
aekcted  one  or  the  other,  and  followed  it 
ap  with  perseverance,  each  then  might  have 
led  to  separate  and  distinct  advantages.  One 
of  these  courses  was,  to  have  interfered  at 
once  by  proclamation,  and  prosecution,  to 
put  down  the  proceedings  complained  of.  I 
am,  my  Lords,  far  from  giving  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  such  a  course  would  have 
been  a  discreet  one  at  the  time;  but  if 
a  coune  of  interference  was  in  contempla- 
tion, it  would  have  been  more  straightfor- 
ward and  more  manly  to  have  put  it  in 
eiecution  at  once.  And  I  say,  my  Lords, 
also,  that  if  the  Government  at  that  time 
had  in  their  possession  evidence  on  which 
they  thought  they  could  establish  a  charge 
of  sedition,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to 
have  brought  it  forward  at  once ;  and  more 
than  this,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  have  adopted  this  oourK — 
that  of  not  looking  at  the  predisposing 
cause  d[  asitation  until  they  had  put  that 
agitation  £>wn~then  it  would  have  been 
deairable  to  have  acted  with  decision  on 
another  account  — that  of  opening  and 
paving  the  way  to  those  remedial  measures 
to  wMdi  I  tell  you,  my  Lords,  you  most 
aaoe  at  last.  But  Government  did  not 
adopt  this  policy.    I  do  not  bUme  them 


I  for  their  sdection  of  the  course  they  ait 
the  time  leaolved  to  jmrsoe;  hot  Idodiink 
,  that  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  advent, 
ages  of  the  course  on  whidi  they  did  enter 
I  were  contingent,  and  that  ita  evils  were 
I  immediate.    It  would  be  sure  to  alienate 
,  the  affections  of  some  of  their  more  eager 
friends,  and,  coupled,  as  I  think  it  was, 
I  with  unnecessary  violence  of  expreasion— 
to  eive  rise  to  the  impression  that  they 
:  would  strike,  but  they  oared  not    I  must 
say,  too,  my  Lords,  that  the  best  chance  for 
,  the  success  of  their  policy  would  have  been 
to  have  accompanied  it  with  remedial  mea- 
j  sures  {  but,  without  expecting  them  to  be 
'just,  much  less  generous,  common  prudence 
,  might  have  dictated  to  them  that  if  eflkient 
j  vigour  was  not  shewn,  needless  irritation 
'  should  be  avoided,  and  yet  they  interfere 
,  to  prevent  their  own  policy  from  being 
'  fairiy  carried  out,  by  that  most  aensdeas 
step,  the    dismissal   of  the    magistrates. 
With  this  one  exception,  my  Lo^  diey 
did  appear  determined  for  some  time  to 
persevere,  in  what  their  frienda  were  good 
enough  to  call,  their  do-nothing  policy. 
But  juat  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed 
that  they  were  likely  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
a  policy  which  went  upon  the  assumption, 
that  the  agitation  would  wear  itsdr  ont, 
when  common  sense  was  supposed  to  have 
all  abng  pointed  out  to  them  that  there 
wu  that  in  the  nature  of  thb  agitatioii» 
that  it  could  not  long  maintain  itself  at  the 
point  it  had  then  readied,  and  oould  not  go 
beyond  it  without  entirely  changing  itt  cha- 
rscter,  they  stepped  in,  sitered  their  oourse» 
and  proceeded  to  issue  proclamations.  [Eart 
Wharncliffe:   *«  Hear,  hear.**]    My  noUe 
Friend  cheers,  but  I  would  be  glad^o  hear 
from  him  either  an  answer  or  an  explana- 
tion.    It  has  been  said,  my  Lords,  that 
there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Govern* 
ment  not  to  give  a  triumph  to  one  party 
over  another,  but  it  appears  that  th^  wait* 
ed  just  long  enough  to  give  that  party  a 
triumph,  not  over  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  but  over  the  Ministers 
tliemselves.    My  Lords,  their  own  organs 
showed  this  to  w  the  case,  by  the  contemp* 
toous  praise  which  they  bestowed  up 


the  Ministry,  for  at  length  adopting 
the  course  they  had  long  recommended. 
These  were  not  simply  his  opinions.  TLord 
HObmc&jfe  :'*  Hear.*^  My  noble  Friend 
cheers,  as  if  that  were  a  new  view  of  the 
sutject.  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribute 
to  political  parties,  without  the  best  proof 
to  bring  the  diarge  home  to  them,  artides 
which  from  tfane  to  time  appear  in  the 
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periodiealf  of  the  day ;  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  responsible  for  much  that  had 
appeared  in  similar  publications  with  which 
I  miffht  be  supposed  generally  to  agree ;  and 
certamly  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  attribute 
them«  without  such  proofs  to  those  in  office. 
But  in  the  month  of  September  last  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  one  of  these  periodical  publi- 
cations. I  have  studied  the  style  much, 
and  think  I  can  trace  the  hand  of  an  old 
Friend  who  knows  more  of  Ireland  than 
any  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite.  The  view 
taken  by  the  writer  is  friendly  to  the 
non-interference  of  Government  with  the 
agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Unions- 
there  had  been  various  large  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  favour  of 
Repeal;  with  respect  to  those  meetings 
which  had  been  held  since  the  accession 
of  the  present  Government  to  office,  what 
was  said  in  the  Q,uarterly  Review  of  Sep- 
tember last  ? 

''The  preceding  great  meetings  had  all 
ended  witnout  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  the 
presumption  grew  stronger  ana  arranger  that 
each  succeeding  meeting  would  have  a  similar 
peaceable  resolt  •  •  «  And  no 
one»  we  should  suppose,  would  think  of  trying 
a  nice  point  of  law  by  an  attempt  to  disperse 
one,  a  aeries  of  which  had  hitherto  passed  off 
without  disturbance  «  ^  «  He 
grew  stronger  in  the  belief  that  the  Fabian 
policy  will  at  last  defeat  him ;  what  will,  what 
can  he  do,  if  he  cannot  provoke  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Protestants  to  a  collision  ?  ^ 
^  ^  He  may  do  some  public  mis- 
chief  and  create  much  individual  distress ;  but 
whilst  the  Government  and  Protestants  can 
remain  on  the  defensive,  he  can  do  no  more, 
and  th^  mischief  may  be  considered  as  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience,  compared  to  the  cala- 
mities which,  without  a  contrary  course,  would 
certainly  be  produced.'* 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  on 
the  policy  till  then  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  he  no  doubt  supposed 
would  be  consistently  pursued.  They, 
however,  changed  their  plans  and  pursued 
a  course  directly  opposite,  they  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
preceding  the  great  intended  meeting  at 
Clontarf,  that  proclamation  was  post- 
poned to  the  very  evening  before  the  meet, 
uig,  although  every  fact  of  the  case  had 
been  before  the  Government  three  weeks. 
I  should  wish  to  know  whether  any 
noUe  Lord  has  ever  heard  a  single  man,  in 
inivate  oonverMtion,  defend  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  proceeding,  and  whether  so 
much  xashnesi,  following  sueb  unparalleled 


vacillation,  is  not  perfectly  oonsistent 
with  the  whole  conduct  of  this  Govern* 
ment.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  satis- 
factory explanation  given  of  such  conduct. 
If  it  is  defended  in  this  House  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  it  has  yet  been  de- 
fended either  there  or  in  any  of  the  organs 
of  the  Government  [''Hear,  hear," ^^xmm 
Ihe  Minulerial  Benches*]  1  shrink  not 
from  these  cheers.  If  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite have  anything  to  say  in  favour  of 
this  act  of  the  Government — and  it  is 
not  a  trifling  and  unimportant  act,  but  an 
act  for  the  adoption  of  which  their  re- 
sponsibility is  great  —  I  am  sure  that  I 
shall  not  hear  from  them  any  of  those 
taunts  which  have  already  been  so  un- 
sparingly used  against  those  parties  witJi 
whom  the  Government  has  interfered — 
taunts  of  cowardice  against  them,  be- 
cause of  the  obedience,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  proclamation,  which  they 
had  manifested  towards  the  laws.  What 
the  defence  of  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site may  be  I  know  not,  and  I  will 
pause  for  that  defence  until  the  noble 
Lords  have  an  opportunity  of  converting 
their  cheers  into  intelligible  language. 
I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  that 
I  should  on  this  occasion  give  my  own 
opinions  on  the  Question  of  lUpeal,  because 
it  happens  that  f  have  been  in  a  situation 
which  has  enabled  me  to  give  that  opinion 
already  as  strongly  as  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships—not only  within  those  walls,  but 
face  to  face  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Irish  people.  I  will  pray  your 
Lordships'  attention  while  I  allude  to 
one  particular  instance,  and  mentioned 
when  it  occurred.  In  the  year  1836, 
while  making  an  excursion  to  the  south  of 
Ireland,  I  received  an  address  proceeding 
from  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  one  of  the  ridings  of  Cork,  in 
which  those,  and  they  were  many,  who 
had  previously  entertained  sentiments  in 
favour  of  Repeal,  had,  in  consequence  of 
measures  which  they  had  every  reason  to 
expect  would  be  introduced  by  the  existing 
Government,  given  him  assurances  of  al- 
tered opinions  on  the  subject  of  RepeaL 
On  that  occasion  I  stated  to  them,  as 
the  ground  on  which  I  thought  it  fair 
that  the  question  should  be  met,  that  they 
did  me  but  justice  in  believing  me  to  be 
their  sincere  fnend,  and  that  in  that  sin- 
cerity it  was,  1  told  them  that  my  oppo- 
sition  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was 
founded  on,  and  in  exaet  proportion  togssy 
bve  Ibr  Ireland  herself.     That 
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WM  given  At  thtt  time  in  aniwer  to  the 
Addreti  of  nearly  100,000  of  the  inhabit- 
•aU  of  the  West  Riding  of  Cork,  aasembled 
at  Mellow,  and  embodied  the  principles  of 
the  Resolution  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
poee  to  your  Lordships.  It  was  said  to 
na  on  that  oocasion, 
''We  seek  for  cqusUty  with  the  Brttiih 

Kople,  common  toteresUp  and  reciprocity  of 
oefiu,  and  to  be  legitltted  for  as  a  part  of 
Great  Britaio.  With  less  we  wtU  not  be  coo* 
tent." 

And  I  told  them  that  with  less 
they  should  not  be  content  fiut  when  I 
state  my  opposition  to  Repeal,  I  will 
say  to  those  who  adrocate  that  measure, 
believing  them  to  be  sincere  in  their  decla- 
rations that  they  do  not  intend  to  inter- 
fere with  the  riffhts  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  —  and  if  they  are  not  sincere 
in  those  declarations,  they  must  be  met  by 
other  amiment»»that  Repeal  would  not 
aecuze  for  them  that  which  they  desire 
from  it^-that  leaving  untouched|  as  the 
declarations  of  the  Repeal  Association  pro- 
pose  to  do,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Peerage,  it  could 
not  secure  to  them  that  power  of  progressive 
legislation  on  many  subjects,  which  is 
what  they  mlly  want  But  whilst  one 
feels  this  strongly,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
subject  on  which  any  one  may  entertain  a 
difierence  of  opinion*  Even  afUr  sixteen 
years  trial  of  independent  legislation,  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  that  &j  then  in  the 
senilh  of  their  intellect,  did  not  view  the 
question  in  this  light — not  merely  Irishmen 
carried  alons  by  the  first  outbreak  of  over- 
flowing nationality,  but  a  noble  Friend 
of  mine  now  no  more,  till  lately  the  sound 
expounder  of  constitutional  law  in  this 
House  (Lord  Holland),  and  another  still 
living,  but  prevented  by  the  state  of  his 
health  from  attending  (Lord  Grey),  who 
bad  lung  been  the  first  ornament  of  your 
Lordships'  House  —  if  we  go  to  Ireland, 
we  find  that  almost  every  leading  man  of 
diflfereot  parties,  who  has  smoe  been  a 
sharer  in  the  government  of  that  country, 
had  resisted  that  which  we  now  maintain 
aa  synonymous  with  British  connexion,  I 
nay  and  do  believe,  tlat  we  are  right  and 
tb^  are  wrong,  that  the  annihilation  of 
British  connexion  would,  according  to  the 
natural  operation  of  cause  and  eifect,  be  the 
result  of  the  continual  conflicts  of  two  in- 
dependent legislatures.  But  are  we  to  found 
on  such  an  assumption  of  our  own,  accusa- 
tions of  intentional  treason  against  those 
who.  Justly  dissatisfied  with,  must,  in  the 
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actual  condition  of  their  country,  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  that  which  existed  in  event- 
ful times,  was  established  with  the  sanction 
of  all  parties  here — there  having  been  in 
1782  actually  a  struggle  between  the  out- 
going and  in-oominff  Government,  which 
2)ouTd  have  the  credit  of  establishing  the 
independence  of  Ireland  ;^and  this  inde« 
pendent  Parliament  existed  for  sixteen 
>earB,  and  was  destroyed  by  means  which 
it  is  now  every  where  admitted  do  not 
fear  inquivy,  and  in  the  teeth  of  some  of 
the  former  friends  of  British  connexion, 
some  of  the  first  names  of  the  day.  I  will 
repeat  at  the  same  time  in  1 844,  as  I  stated 
in  1836,  that  my  opposition  to  Repeal  is 
founded  on  my  love  for  Ireland)  herself. 
But  we  are  now  told  that  this  freedom 
of  opinion  should  not  be  carried  too  far  ; 
that  the  Government  has  adopted  the  po- 
licy set  forth  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  last  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment And  what  is  the  tone  of  this 
Speech  ?  It  is  a  most  constitutional  doc- 
trine, that  for  any  thing  stated  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Session,  perhaps  more  than 
at  the  commencement  Ministers  are  to  be 
held  responsible,  and  it  is  more  than  ever 
desirable  that  they  should  be  most  careful 
in  any  statement  they  make  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  but  they  stated  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  that  Her  Majesty 
relied  on  the  solemn  declarations  of  Parlia- 
ment Why  Parliament  had  made  no  so- 
lemn declaration— unless  it  was  a  former 
Parliament  In  former  days — ^in  a  former 
reign.  Parliament  had  made  such  a  decla- 
ration. Cl^rd  WhamcHffe:  *'  Hear,  hear!"] 
The  noble  Lord  cheers :  but  does  the  noble 
Lord  mean  that  it  is  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Constitution  to  allude  in 
a  Speech  from  the  Throne  to  a  declara- 
tion made  in  a  former  Parliament,  and 
in  a  former  reign  ?  1  believe  it  to  be 
quite  unheard  of.  What  is  the  object  of 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  how 
IS  a  new  House  of  Parliament  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  declaration  of  a  former 
Parliament?  [Marks  of  dUiemi  from  ike 
Ministerial  side  of  the  HomseJ]  Well,  then, 
surely  the  noble  Lord  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  declaration  of  a  former  Pariiament 
is  more  binding  than  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment? and  I  allude  to  what  happened 
about  the  Union  of  Scotland.  Seven  years 
after  the  union  of  that  country  with  Eng* 
land,  a  motion  was  actually  made  in  this 
House  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  was 
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loft  only  hf  ft  majoritj  of  thiee;  the  xuiin- 
ber  of  Peen  preient  hang  equnl,  and  the  ma- 
jority connsting  of  three  prouef,  and,  alao, 
within  seyen  yean  of  the  pawng  of  that 
Act  of  Parliament^  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
with  a  deputation  of  Scotch  Members, 
waited  on  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Anne,  and 
deckred  to  her  personally,  that  if  their 
discontents  were  suffered  to  oondnne,  they 
might  he  raised  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  prompt 
them  to  declare  the  Union  dissolved.  That 
was  in  times  renowned  as  good  constitu- 
tional times,  and  it  shows  that  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  are  a  little  incorrect  in 
taking  the  declaration  of  a  former  Parlia- 
ment as  binding  on  them.  Lord  Sunderland 
on  that  occasion  declared,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  persons  who  took  part  in  carrying 
the  Act  of  Union,  but  if  it  did  not  answer 
its  purpose  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  vote 
for  its  repeaL  But  if  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  attach  so  much  importance  to  a 
declaration  of  Parliament,  why  did  not 
they  set  it?«-there  could  be  no  difficulty — 
but  if  they  had  obtained  such  a  declaiation, 
there  must  have  been  attached  to  it  a  similar 
declaration  to  that  which  had  accompanied  the 
Address  in  1844,  that  they  would  attend  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people  and  redress  their 
grievances,  and  if  they  had  done  so  they 
would  have  been  told,  that  *'  while  in  op- 
position you  thwarted  the  efforts  of  those 
who  wished  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  and  since  you  have  been  in  power 
you  have  taken  no  step  at  all  to  do  justice 
to  Ireland."  But  there  is  another  point  tii 
that  Speech  to  which  I  must  refer;  I 
mean  that  part  of  the  Speech  in  which 
Her  Majesty  is  made  to  allude  to  the 
persevering  attempts  to  excite  discontent. 
There  may  have  been  such  attempts;  but 
those  who  advised  that  Speech  should  re- 
collect that  there  were  two  wajs  of  making 
persevering  attempts  to  excite  discontent— 
by  a  deniiu  of  that  which  was  just,  as  well 
as  by  agitation  for  that  which  was  imprac- 
ticable. Let  your  Lordships  carry  back  your 
recollection,  and  see  if  there  were  no  phrases 
used,  if  there  were  no  measures  refused 
which  render  them  answerable  for  much 
of  the  discontent  which  exist.  What  was 
said  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolmk?  All  who  know  that  noble  Lord 
in  private,  are  well  aware  that  there  can 
be  nothing  more  foreign  to  his  nature  than 
any  peraevering  attempt  to  excite  ill-will  and 
animosiiy.  But  public  men  must  be  judged 
by  their  public  words,  and  he  did  make  use 
of  a  phrase  in  that  House  calculated  to  excite 
disooatent  far  and  near,  and  if  parties  are 


eondeBUied  kn  using  the  woid  ^i 
with  the  porpoK  of  exeiting  diMoaleui 
with  the  powers  which  govern  Irdaad 
—-and  a  most  improper  attempt  it  is— 
and  draw  eomparisons  between  the  origin 
of  the  Irish  people  and  the  people  of  uis 
country,  or  dT  the  religion  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple and  that  of  Engbnd,  let  it  at  least  be 
remembered  that  for  dobg  so  they  have  a 
very  high  preeedent.  [The  Lord  Ciwtetl^ 
lor:  l^at  was  two  Parliaments  ago.]  If 
that  is  the  best  defence  that  can  be 
made  for  it— the  noUe  and  learned  Lord 
says  it  is  two  Parliaments  bade — it  is 
bad  indeed.  [Loughtar.'}  But  I  must  asj 
this  is  too  serious  a  subject  on  whidi  to 
jest.  It  was  by  those  unfortunate  words 
that  impressions  were  made  which  have 
outlived  those  two  Parliaments,  and  it 
may  take  many  more  Parliaments  before 
their  impresrion  will  pass  away.  I  know 
that  far  and  wide,  in  the  autumn  of 
1836,  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  the  fedings 
that  were  so  widely  prevalent,  weiegreatfy 
exasperated  by  the  insult  of  that  taunt.  In 
those  days  there  was  another  phrase  used* 
not  by  any  noble  Lord  actually  in  power 
now,  but  countenanced  by  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Government.  It 
applied  to  the  oUier  House  of  Parliament, 
and  was  made  at  a  public  meeting.  They 
were  told  that  the  Government  was  sop. 
ported  only  by  an  Irish  majority.  I  say, 
that  any  man  who  used  that  phnne,  if  he 
was  an  honest  man,  must  have  been  io 
his  heart  a  Repealer.  To  draw  that  dts* 
tinction  between  Members  coming  uon 
one  part  of  the  counlry  or  another,  is 
striking  a  vital  Uow  at  the  principle  of 
Legislative  Union.  If  it  is  the  intention 
to  draw  such  a  distinction,  it  is  at  onoe 
departing  from  the  principles  of  the  Unioii, 
and  is  as  much  as  sayinf^  that  Ireland 
is  not  a  part  of  the  Uuted  Kingdom, 
but  is  a  province.  Am  I  singular  in 
this  opinion,  not  as  applied,  perbp^  di- 
rectly to  these  words,  but  that  the  prinei* 
pies  of  the  Legislative  Union  are,  that 
perfect  equality  diall  be  maintained?  That 
is  an  opinion,  not  only  delivered  by 
me,  but  by  much  wei^tier  authority- 
delivered  in  Ireland  from  the  liench  of  jos» 
tice,  in  1883,  by  a  learned  person  who  is 
now  no  more,  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  the  &ther 
of  the  present  Attorney-general  of  Iraland 
—of  whom  I  will  say  a  word  presently. 
That  learned  Judge,  in  his  duufe  to  fiib 
Grand  Jury,  said:— 

^  As  loog  as  Eaglaod  eoofMms  to  the  (rot 
principles  of  the  Uoson,  I  shall  wish  the 
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aad  UtndinfooDDcctioo  which  ii  HUbUih«d 
to  MbtUU  But  ooe  of  thoM  priocipltSy  aod  a 
aaio  OBe»  U  tbi«»  that  Ireland,  which  before 
the  UoioDy  waa  an  independent,  though  oon- 
ntcied  country,  should  by  the  Union,  not  have 
loat,  but  incorporated  iti  independence,  and 
become  of  the  British  empire—not  a  province, 
but  a  part.  We  owe  what  we  call  allegiance 
to  the  Union,  but  not  to  any  connection  sub- 
timotially  dilTerent  from  what  the  Articles  of 
tbt  Union  have  subKribed*  It  is  our  charter 
for  which  wc  have  paid  a  weighty  price,  which 
it  is  our  right  and  duty  loyally  to  defend,  and 
which  hot  with  our  lives  we  ought  to  sur^ 
render.  If  we  were  violated  (but  it  never 
will  be),  an  Irishman*s  duty  might  become 
Tery  different  from  what  it  is." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baron  Smithy 
not  before  one  of  those  popular  assemblaees, 
where  nncei  others  of  bis  family  had  dis- 
tingoished  themselves ;  but  it  was  delivered 
from  the  judgment-seat,  and  therefore  bore 
with  it  all  the  weigbtof  bis  judicial  character. 
But  the  attempt  of  noble  Lords  opposite 
is  one  which  has  never  succeedea,  and 
never  will,  and  that  is  under  free  in- 
ititutionsi  to  attempt  to  aovem  by  a  mi- 
nority. That  is  the  whole  question  at 
issue,  and  that,  I  aay,  is  attempted  in 
Ireland.  Have  they  ever  attempted  it  any 
where  else?  What  is  their  conduct  in 
Canada?  Is  it  not  felt  there  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  the  affections  of  the 
people  is  to  govern  by  the  majority,  and 
not  by  the  minority.  Look  at  the  de- 
apatchesand  instructions  of  the  last  two 
Governors,  and  compare  the  state  of  Ca- 
nada now  to  that  of  Ireland.  I  wish 
to  allude  to  one  point  before  I  conclude, 
and  I  may  as  well  introduce  it  here  It  has 
again  and  again  been  said,  that  the  whole 
of  the  influence  which  was  obtained  in 
Ireland  durins  the  administration  of  my 
noble  Friend  behind  me  and  myself,  was 
owing  to  our  distribution  of  patronage, 
aod  that  this  patronage  was  placed  entirely 
at  the  dwpoui  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  Re- 
ferring for  a  moment  to  Canada,  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  give  the  patronage 
to  those  who  were  represented  by  a  ma- 
lority  in  the  Canadian  Legislature.  But 
I  wfll  only  now  take  an  opportunity  of 
referring  to  what  I  stated  myself  on 
this  subject,  on  the  motbn  of  the  noble 
Earl  oppodte,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1837:- 

*'  It  hu  been  stated  by  persons  who  roost 
know  better,  that  Mr.  0*(!onneU  has  all  the 
patronage  of  the  Oovemment  in  Ireland.  I 
trtterly  and  indignantly  denv  the  truth  of  that 
aiatemeot.  Mr.  O'Connell,  Hke  any  other 
rof  Parliament  ft^eiriog  information 


from  the  Government,  has,  I  admil|had  several 
communications  with  it;  but  I  can  conft- 
deiKly  state,  that  the  applications  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  have  been  fewer  than  those  of  any 
other  Member  of  Parliament.  Neither  has 
Mr.  O'Connell  been  consulted  more  than 
any  other  Member  of  Parliament  in  any  one 
appointment  made  by  the  Irish  Government. 
Mr.  O'Connell  holds  no  Government  patronage 
in  Ireland,  nor  does  he  ezereise  any  of  the 

Ktrooage  that  belongs  to  the  Government, 
r.  O'Connell  does  not  bind  nor  control  me 
in  the  exercise  of  my  judgment,  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  my  patronage.  I  bow  to  no  roan. 
But  whilst  I  bow  to  no  man,  like  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, I  will  *' proscribe"  no  men.  The 
taunt  against  me  is,  that  I  have  treated  Mr. 
<  )*Conoell  in  the  same  way  as  I  would  treat 
any  other  Member  of  Parliament.  So  I  have, 
my  Lords,  and  so  I  will  always  continue  to  do. 
But  I  fearlessly  and  utterly  deny  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  controlled  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, or  has  consulted  with  Mr.  O'Connell  as 
to  any  of  the  appointments  that  have  been 
made ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of  the  Govern- 
roent  having  the  steady  support  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, I  honestly  confess  that  that  is  a  circum- 
stance, considering  how  much  he  carries  with 
biro  the  hearts  ai»d  affections  of  the  Irish 
people,  that  I  can  regard  only  as  a  great  ad- 
vantagOi  and  as  ooe  that  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  reproach.  But  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  influences  me— that  be  actuates  me 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  or  that  I  am 
governed  or  actuated  by  any  other  than  my 
own  sense  of  right,  I  utterly  and  totally  deny 
in  the  hc9  of  your  Lordships,  and  of  the  noble 
Lord  by  whom  the  charge  was  brought  for- 
ward." 

That  was  my  statement  in  the  year 
1837,  when  it  was  easy,  if  there  had  been 
an^  inaccuracy,  to  correct  it.  I  repeated 
it  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1839,  and  now  that  I  have  been  oot 
of  all  official  connection  with  Ireland  for 
four  years,  1  will  appeal  to  my  suooea- 
sora  whether  aU  the  appointments  made 
in  the  Church,  the  Law,  and  the  Folioe 
— of  course  there  might  be  individual  ex- 
oeptions--bat  I  will  ask  whether  the  ae- 
lecdon  of  the  peraoiu  appointed  was  not 
made  with  lefereoee  to  their  efficiency  to 
fulfil  the  dutiea  they  had  to  perform  ?  I 
think  it  right  to  say  thus  moA,  as  there 
is  ao  much  ignorance  prevailing  on  the 
sabject.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  great 
deal  of  diffictilty  has  arisen  in  governing  Ire- 
land  in  oonseouenee  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Catholic  Queition  waa  earned,  the  per- 
aona  by  whom  it  was  carried,  and  the  time 
at  which  it  was  carried,  which  waa  thir^ 

rira  later  than  it  ou^t  to  have  been.    It 
unfortunate  thai  it  should  bsTe  been 
carried  by  the  persona  by  whom  it  waa 
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carried,  for  from  their  flolemn  and  re- 
peated declarations  previously  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  they  acted 
entirely  at  variance  with  their  real  opinion. 
With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
carried,  it  was  coupled  with  many  pro- 
visions which  were  useless  in  themselves, 
aggravating  to  the  people,  and  diminishing 
the  gratitude  which  would  otherwise  spon- 
taneously have  flowed;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  hy  these  unfortunate  circumstances. 
But  that  question  having  heen  carried, 
1  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  different  Governments  down 
to  the  present  time  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  discontent  which  now  exists.  I 
can  not  he  very  accurate  as  to  former 
years,  for  I  was  engaged  myself  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
have  lost  personal  cognizance  of  the  events ; 
I  can  not,  however,  pass  over  that  pe- 
riod in  the  presence  of  my  nohle  Friend 
behbd  me  (the  Marquess  of  Anglesea) 
without  reminding  your  Lordships  of  the 
devoted  zeal  of  my  noble  Friend  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland,  during  that  period,  of  his 
love  for  the  people,  which  carried  him 
through  all  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded him,  thwarted  as  he  was  by  those 
whom  he  might  have  looked  to  for  sup- 
port ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  honest 
and  zealous  intentions  were  but  too  often 
misconstrued  by  those  he  so  much  loved, 
and  so  ardently  desired  to  serve.  But, 
passing  over  that  period,  I  come  to  those 
of  my  noble  Friends,  who  succeeded. 
And  first,  I  will  say,  that  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  my  administration,  and  that 
of  my  noble  Friends  was  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  so  as  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
that  administration.  Sir  John  Davies  has 
aaid,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  re- 
markable for  their  desire  for  impartial 
justice,  and  if  that  devoted  fondness 
for  justice  still  continues  to  this  time, 
that  1  fear  must  in  some  degree  be  at- 
tributed to  its  being  to  them  so  rare  a 
luxury.  For  this  statement  I  have  au- 
thority of  every  kind,  and  amons  others, 
of  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
who  once  stated  on  the  judgment-seat  that 
there  was  in  that  country  one  law  for  the 
rich,  and  another  for  the  poor,  and  both 
equally  ill  administered.  This  declaration 
was  most  creditable  to  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  representing  in  that  country  as  he  did 
a  party  who  were  imbued  with  many  Eng* 


lish  prdudices  on  that  subject.  Then, 
with  re&rence  to  the  purity  of  the  admin, 
istration  of  justice,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  its  impartiality,  the  jgreat- 
est  blow  which  it  has  received  u  the 
proceeding  of  the  Government  in  the  dis- 
missal of  the  magistrates  last  year,  for  at- 
tending Repeal  meetings.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  anything  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 
It  is  stated,  that  it  was  done  in  conse- 
quence of  a  declaration  made  by  Ministers 
in  that  House,  and  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  Why,  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  about  this  statement  was  its 
evident  insincerity.  Is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land did  not  know  what  the  feeling  of  the 
Government  was  on  the  subject  of  Repeal  ? 
The  speeches  of  the  Ministers  in  Parliament 
could  have  conveyed  no  new  information  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland*  But 
then,  it  may  be  said,  they  were  not  necessary 
for  him,  but  that  they  were  necessary  for 
the  magistrates.  Why,  upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  present  Jx)rd-lieuten8nt  of  Ire- 
land was  attacked  in  that  House,  for  some- 
thing which  was  said  to  have  occurred  in 
Ireland,  he  replied  that  he  never  read  the 
newspapers.  If  the  Lord-lieutenant  did 
not  read  the  newspapers,  why  should  not 
the  magistrates  have  the  same  excuse  ? 
But,  on  constitutional  grounds,  this  was  a 
most  unreasonable  step  to  have  been  taken. 
Ministers  have  made  many  declarations  with 
reference  to  Reform  in  Parliament,  to  the 
Catholic  Question,  to  the  Corn-law,  and  on 
other  subjects,  but  these  declarations  have 
not  always  been  carried  out,  for  sometimes 
the  person  who  made  them  has  been  the 
man  to  propose  a  very  different  course. 
Is  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  then, 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  sincerity  or  the 
steadiness  of  the  declarations  of  his  Col- 
leagues in  Parliament,  and  to  act  upon  the 
result  of  such  uncertain  speculations  P  But» 
to  pass  by  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will 
say  that  the  dismissal  of  the  magistrates 
was  utterly  an  inefficient  step.  If  any 
notice  was  to  have  been  taken  of  the  Repeal 
agitation,  a  graver,  a  more  efficient,  a  more 
deliberate  step  ou^ht  to  have  been  taken. 
The  magistrates,  if  they  attended  thorn 
meetings  at  all|  were  likely,  as  long  as 
they  were  intrusted  with  the  oommisnm 
of  the  peace,  rather  to  see  that  order  was 
maintained,  and  so  he  believed,  in  many 
cases,  they  had  done.  Fifty-one  magistrates 
were  dismissed  in  different  counties,  hardly 
any  of  whom  had  before  been  known  no^ 
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ofu  Repealers  i  but  erery  one  of  them  waa 
irritated  bj  tbit  diarainal,  and  came  more 
Oitentatioualj  forward.  No  magistrate  bad 
been  made  less  of  a  Repealer,  but  manj  an 
ex-magistrate  bad  become  more  of  an  agi- 
tator. But  another  meuure  which  was 
taken  by  me,  and  followed  up  by  my  noble 
Friend,  which  I  am  convinced  gave  the 
greatest  confidence  to  the  people  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  was  the  selection 
of  stipendiary  magistrates ;  on  this  I  shall 
have  much  to  say  of  appointments  made, 
and  reductions  commenced,  but  I  will  post- 
pone it  till  another  opportunity.  In  ano. 
ther  respect,  the  present  Government  has 
been  most  particularly  unfortunate.  As 
to  the  appointments  made  by  them  to  the 
Bench,  1  will  not  allude  to  the  manner 
in  which  those  learned  persons  now  ad- 
minister their  functions ;  I  am  only  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  those  appointments  have 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  As  to  Mr. 
Baron  Lefroy  ii  it  not  well  known  that 
soon  after  the  measure  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  passed,  he  was  not  allowed, 
then  being  second  sergeant,  to  go  the  circuit 
in  the  place  of  one  of  the  judges  who  was 
ill,  which  would  have  been  the  usual  custom  ? 
And  this,  in  consequence  of  a  declaration 
he  made,  qualifying  his  allegiance  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  that  Act.  There 
is  another  act  of  the  late  Administration 
which  gave  confidence  to  the  Irish  people 
-—it  was  the  sincere  and  honest  fpuit  of 
the  Educational  System  introduced  by  that 
Government.  Yet  Sergeant  Jackson,  who 
had  vehemently  opposed  that  system  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  been  raised  to  a 
judgeship.  But  all  theae  appointments, 
bad  as  they  are,  sink  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance compared  with  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Smith,  to  the  Attorney-generalship  of 
Ireland.  At  a  meeting  in  January,  1837, 
attended  by  persons  all  of  one  psirty,  and 
with  the  reporters  all  of  one  party,  Mr. 
Smith  was  reported  in  the  Evening  Mailf 
a  ptper  of  his  own  politics,  to  have  said  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  has  never 
been  denied  by  him,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
circumstanoes  have  occurred  to  induce  us 
to  believe  that  they  have  very  little  regard 
for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  or  little  hesita- 
tion to  vic^te  their  compact."  Such  an 
observation,  the  emanation  of  unscrupulous 
(action,  might  have  iu  short-lived  triumph, 
but  it  ought  also  to  entail  lasting  disquali- 
fication. No  situation  under  Government 
cottU  properly  have  been  conferred  on 
wdi  a  van  j  but  of  all  situations  under 


Government  that  the  noUc  Lords  opponte 
should  have  appointed  to  the  office  of  At* 
tomey-^neral  a  pemon  who  had  made  Uiat 
declaration,  that  he  would  not  believe  upon 
ooth,  seven-eighths  of  his  countrymen,  is 
most  astonishing  I  Either  he  believed  this 
or  he  did  not ;  but  if  he  made  the  state- 
ment in  a  moment  of  excitement  it  showed 
bis  deficiency  of  judgment  and  discretion, 
and  of  every  characteristic  which  the  noUe 
Lords  opposite  ought  to  have  sought  for  in 
a  person  they  pla^  in  that  important  of- 
fice. But  supposing  he  did  believe  it,  then 
he  said  that  thst  unhappy  man  who  could 
form  such  an  opinion  of  seven-eighths  of 
his  countrymen  and  a  majority  of  the 
Christian  world,  was  a  person  wholly  unfit 
for  any  great  public  employment  What- 
ever quidifications  be  might  have  had  I 
care  not,  what  his  usual  discretion  might 
have  been,  or  what  valuable  assistance 
he  might  have  given  to  the  Government 
in  Parliament;  but  this  I  will  dedare, 
that  if  Government  honestly  intended 
to  act  upon  the  principles  of  impar- 
tiality which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  has  professed  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  which  has  been  so- 
lemnly repeated  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Se* 
cretary  for  Ireland,  this  ought  not  to  have 
been  done.  Had  I  been  that  noble  Lord, 
I  would  rather  have  cut  ofiT  my  right  hand 
than  have  signed  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Smith  to  the  office  of  Attorney-general  fur 
Ireland  [*'  Hear,  hear," aiuf  some  sensation]. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  attack  Mr.  Smith  ; 
I  attack  the  Government  through  him  {Loud 
cries  of  "  Hear,  hear^l.  I  say  it  ii  an 
appointment  which  the  Government  ought 
not  to  have  made :  and  I  will  not  allude 
to  a  more  recent  instance  of  Mr.  Smith's 
conduct  more  than  by  saying,  that  it  was 
a  bad  thing  for  the  Government  to  have  in 
the  situation  of  Attorney-general  a  person 
whom  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  could 
ever  elevate  to  the  Bench.  That  has  been 
the  usual  course  of  promotion  of  persons 
who  discharge  their  duty  faithfully  and 
discreetly,  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  present  or  any 
other  Government  who  would  appoint  Mr. 
Smith  to  the  office  of  an  Irish  judge.  Now, 
with  respect  to  this  prosecution,  which  baa 
been  so  judiciously  intrusted  to  Mr.  At- 
torney-general Smith,  the  parties  were 
charged  with  a  conspiracy,  1  will  re- 
peat what  I  have  statM  at  the  commence- 
ment, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  they  had  evidence  of  aedition,  of 
1  seditious  meetings,  and  seditious  libelsi  to 
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have  prosecuted  directly  for  those,  and  not 
to  have  introduced  this  new  system — this 
monster  indictment,  with  all  its  accumula- 
tion of  different  charges^  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  excite  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  public,  who  had  formerly  looked 
with  comparative  indifference  on  Irish  sub- 
jects, a  feeling  of  unfairness  with  respect  to 
these  prosecutions.  As  to  the  use  that 
may  hereafter  be  made  of  this  for  other 
purposes  I  will  not  say  a  word;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite who  attended  the  Hillsborouffh  meet- 
ing in  1834  may  think  themselves  for- 
tunate to  have  escaped  many  of  the 
charges  which  haye  been  laid  before  the  jury 
on  &e  present  occasion.  But  whether  it 
was  right  to  prosecute  for  a  conspiracy  or 
not,  can  there  be  two  opinions  that  these 
proceedings  were  least  calculated  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
ever  so  desirable  in  such  cases?  In  the 
first  place  as  to  the  formation  of  the  jury, 
one  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  and 
one,  I  believe,  unheard  of  before,  is 
the  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  panel. 
Oh,  but  that  was  an  accident.  1  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that;  it  may  have  been  an 
accident ;  but  certainly  it  was  an  unfortu- 
nate accident;  for,  whereas  the  proportion 
of  Catholics  to  the  rest  of  the  panel  was  as 
one  to  four,  in  the  slip  of  paper  that  was 
lost  the  proportion  was  as  five  to  four.  But 
what  became  of  this  slip  of  paper?  Where 
has  it  been  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  sitting  near 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
(Lord  Brougham),  in  a  speech  in  another 
place  and  now  twenty  years  ago,  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
and  in  which  the  choice  of  judges  and 
jurors  was  handled  in  a  way  that  I  can 
never  forsct,— -I  remember  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  have  related  a  story  of 
which  I  will  now  remind  your  Lord- 
ships.  It  was  in  reference  to  a  Mr.  Mac 
Namara,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  undertake  for  his  client  to  bribe  the 
under-sheriff  to  tamper  with  the  panel. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  had  given  the 
money,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  not. 
**  Why  did  you  not  do  so  ?*"  "  Because  he 
did  nut  do  what  I  asked.**  «  What,  was 
he  indignant  ?"  ^  Oh  no,  he  said  the  panel 
WHS  gone  up  to  the  Castle ! "  I  never  heard 
of  the  panel  going  up  to  the  Castle  before ; 
but  perhaps  of  late,  since  we  have  had  a 
return  of  the  "good  old  times,"  some  of 
these  customs  may  have  been  revived  I 
With  rrference  to  the  omission  of  Catho- 


lics, the  first  thing  that  strikes  ma  upon 
this  is  the  ignorance  exhibited  by  tha 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  poli- 
tical sentiments  of  the  Catholios  on  the 
jury  panel.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  Solicitor-general  alluded  to  the  iaet 
that  all  these  people  were  members  of  the 
Repeal  Association.  But  1  believe  it 
has  turned  out  that  the  fact  was  not  so^ 
and  that  they  were  not  members  of  the  Re- 
peal Association.  I  know  one  of  them^  at 
least  by  character,  who  is  suted  to  be  a  most 
respectable  person.  If  he  were  a  repealer  be 
would  have  said  so :  but  he  declared  that 
he  was  not.  Upon  this  I  will  say,  that 
it  should  have  the  first  object  of  the  Go* 
vemment,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
conviction,  to  take  care  that  it  was  one  by 
an  impartial  jury.  Did  they  expect  that, 
by  omitting  all  Catholics,  they  would  have 
an  impartial  jury.  [Lord  WhameUffez 
Yes.]  WeU,  then,  I  will  only  8ay-*[Lord 
fVhamdiffe:  I  meant  repadersj  But 
was  there  no  question  between  C^tholiei 
and  Protestants?  [The  Lord  Ckcmcdhr 
and  Lord  Whamclifei  ''None,"]  What! 
was  there  no  question  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  the  city  of  DuUin ! 
[<'  None."]  Was  there  not  a  distinct  ap- 
peal made  to  the  Protestants  to  come  for- 
ward to  register  and  secure  a  jury  ?  QLord 
Whamcliffei  *'Who  appealed?"]  1  will 
read  the  appeal  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Protestants  by  the  Evening  MaiL 

"  Every  thing  in  Ireland  at  this  moment  ra« 
solves  itself  into  a  question  of  religioo,  and 
not  of  politics.  The  agitation  is  religious — 
the  Repeal  is  religious— the  whole  organization 
of  the  country  is  religious ;  and  the  straggle, 
whenever  it  comes — as  come  it  will  most  as- 
suredly—will be  a  war  of  religion,  and  not  of 
politics.^ 

When  such  an  appeal  as  that  was  made» 
when  committees  and  agents  were  appointed 
to  secure  a  Protestant  J017,  I  do  say  thai 
it  was  unworthy  of  the  Government  to 
act  the  part  of  a  private  proeecutor,  who 
endeavours  to  get  a  panel  in  favour  of 
one  particular  view,  and  whose  greatest 
objection  is  to  an  impartial  jury.  I 
have  some  authority  for  my  view  in 
what  occurred  very  nearly  at  the  time 
when  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  Woolsack  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) made  his  motion.  There  was  an  in* 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff 
of  Dublin,  in  a  case  in  which  atraog 
party  feelings  prevafled.  The  Lord»lieiu 
tenant  had  been  very  much  insulted  f 
and  the  question  was,  **  What  jury  should 
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be  summoned  V  Mr.  Plunket  bdnff  exam- 
ined upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  panel  would  you  wish  ?"  said, 

**  I  should  wish^  if  possible,  a  panel  of  un- 
prejudiced men,  and  if  that  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, I  should  wish  a  panel  composed  of 
persons  of  all  opinions,  and  not  confined  to 
persons  of  one  description  only.'' 

On  a  question  of  this  sort,  then,  on 
which  the  Irish  people  are  immensely  ex- 
cited, the  Government  should  have  taken 
every  step  for  procuring  a  verdict  that 
would  have  carried  public  opinion  with  it. 
That  is  the  course  which  a  public  prose- 
cutor ought  to  pursue.  One  word  as  to 
the  conduct  of  this  case,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  what  has  been  said  by  my 
learned  Friend,  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  have  always  lived  in  habits  of  great  inti- 
macy* the  present  Solicitor-general  for  Ire- 
land. 1  think  it  an  unfortunate  slip, 
and  one  that  was  likely  to  prejudice  the 
case,  when  the  learned  Solicitor-general 
told  the  jury  that  the  verdict  might  affect 
the  kw,  and  that  if  they  did  not  return  a 
certain  verdict  upon  the  evidence  which 
was  before  them,  ulterior  proceedings  might 
be  td^en  in  another  place,  and  measures  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Government  in 
which  they  would  have  deep  concern.  In 
shorti  he  threatened  a  Uoendon  Bill. 
V^ilst  noble  Lords  are  told  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  to  abstain  from  remarks 
upon  Irish  questions,  lest  they  may  pre- 
judice the  jury— how  are  the  intentions 
of  thb  impartial  Government  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Government  officers?  Why, 
the  Solicitor-general,  in  a  speech  to  the 
jury,  threatens  them  with  consequences 
in  which  they,  as  Irishmen,  are  concerned 
as  well  as  others.  He  threatens  them 
with  ccmsequences  to  them,  and  their  coun- 
try, on  account  of  the  discharge  of  what 
is  their  duty  towards  both  the  prosecutor 
and  the  traversers.    He  told  them  that— • 

^'It  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  call  on 
Parliament  to  give  them  additional  power  to 
put  down  the  agitation.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  snch  a  step,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  ex- 
pressed bis  determination  to  try  the  ordinary 
power  to  anist  him ;  nor  will  he,  unless  their 
verdict  shall  have  proved  the  existing  law  to 
be  insufficient  for  that  purpose.^' 

No  doubt  it  was  unintentional,  and  the 
next  day  he  retracted  it.  [The  Lord  Chan- 
cdior :  "  He  said  he  did  not  mean  it"]  No, 
he  said  ''retract."  It  was  all  very  well 
to  say  that  he  retracted  it,  or  that  he  did 
not  mean  it;  bat  the  threat  had  gone  forth. 


and  what  good  was  it  for  him  to  tell  the 
jury  the  next  day  that  he  did  not  mean 
what  he  had  said  ?     I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  delicacy,  in  this  place,  of  saying 
anything  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  judge  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.    I  am  not  com- 
petent, indeed,  to  say  anything  of  the  law 
that  has  been  laid  down;  but  as  to  the 
tone  of  that  charge,  I  must  really  tell  your 
Lordships  what  has  happened  to  myself,  and 
then  leave  the  statement  to  make  its  own 
impression.     It    will    be  recollected  that 
the  last    part    of   the  Solicitor-general's 
speech  and  the  summing-up  of  the  Chief 
Justice  came  together:    I   took  up    the 
charge  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  I  actually 
thought  that  I  was  reading  the  Sblicitor- 
general's    speech,    not   the    summing-up, 
and  my  reflection  was,   what  a  spirited 
reply  it  was.     I  allude  to  speeches  made 
by  a  Barrister  an  eminent  man  (Mr.  Bur- 
rowes)  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  quoted  this,   an   Advocate's  Ad- 
dress for  his  client,  as  authority  on  con. 
stitutional  law,  he  so  put  the  question 
to  the  jury,  that  he  mixed  up  the  opin- 
ion of   Burrowes  and  of   Baron  Alder- 
son,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which 
was  which.  A  noble  Friend  of  mine  (Lord 
Fortescue)  did  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  last  year  to  another  charge  of 
Chief  Justice  Pennefather,  who,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury    on  a  libel  case,   ended  by 
saying,  "It  is  a  most  diabolical  libel — it 
is  a  most  gross  and  infamous  libel ;"   and 
I  do  not  think  that  that  was  mincing  the 
matter.    I  should  like  to  put  it  to  any 
noble  Friend  who  has  ever  sat  in  any  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  this  country, 
whether  this  was  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  any  English  jury  should  be  addressed 
by  a  judge?    There  are    many  subjects 
which  I  should  have  liked  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  have  alluded  to,  and  among 
them  are  the  appointments  made  by  the 
Government;    but  I  think    it  better  to 
postpone  my  remarks  till  another  oppor- 
tunity.   There  are  many  things,  also,  in 
the  communication  of  the  Loid  Chancel- 
lor with  the  magistracy,  which,  if  your 
Lordships  would  grant  the  inquiry,  I  would 
bring  forward ;  but  with  respect  to  which, 
if  this  inquiry  be  refused,  I  shall  move  for 
papers,  and  on  a  future  occasion  address 
your  Lordships.     But  there  is  one  thing 
to    which   I    cannot    help    alluding;    it 
is  to  an  appointment  made  by  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  about  the  time  when 
these  proceedings  were  drawing  to  a  dose, 
when  a  verdict  was  about  to  be  given 
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which  intimated  the  illegalitv  of  making 
physical  demonstrations  of  numhen  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Legislature  and 
the  Goyemment  The  right  hon.  Baronet^ 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  has  in  the 
other  House  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  giving  him  advice  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  should  hestow  his 
clerical  patronage,  and  recommending  him 
to  attend  to  the  merits  of  the  party  to  he 
appointed  to  the  office.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  also  on  a  former  occasion— 
and  I  owe  him  gratitude  for  it— stated 
that  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  clerical  ap- 

rintments  made  hy  me  were  excellent,  and 
think  I  may  appeal  to  all  nohle  Lords, 
however  much  they  may  differ  from  me 
in  politics,  to  confirm  that  statement.  If, 
then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  ap- 
prove of  my  appointments,  how  does  he 
justify  the  appointment  to  which  I  have 
alluded — the  elevation  of  the  Rev.  Holt 
Waring  to  the  deanery  of  Dromore?  I 
will  r^  to  your  Lordships  a  statement, 
taken  from  a  paper  of  the  same  political 
sentiments  as  the  nohle  Lords  opposite,  of 
the  arrival  of  a  deputation,  headed  by  this 
Rev.  Holt  Waring,  at  the  meeting  at 
Hillsborough  in  1834  :— 

**  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  (some  of 
them,  indeed,  over  night)  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  the  county  repair^  to  the  dif- 
ferent points  on  their  respective  estates  at 
which  It  had  been  previously  agreed  they 
should  meet  their  tenants,  and  march  at  their 
bead  to  the  general  place  of  assemblage,  so 
that  the  area  in  front  of  the  hustings  did  not 
present  a  very  crowded  appearance,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  men  in  large  masses,  each  having 
a  pride  of  marching  border  fashion,  shoulder 
by  shoulder,  beside  his  neighbour  and  brother, 
with  whom  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  life  in  de- 
fence of  his  country  and  religion.  Shortly 
after  eleven  o'clock,  a  tremendous  shout  from 
the  town  announced  the  approach  of  the  first 
larty.  They  were  from  Moira,  and  were  headed 
ly  the  Rev.  Holt  Waring,  who  was  drawn 
by  the  people.  A  flag,  the  union  jack,  was 
hoisted  at  Mr.  £.  Rielly's,  as  the  signal  of 
their  arrival.  In  a  few  moments  they  were 
seen  descending  the  steep  hill  from  the  town, 
and  approaching  the  place  of  meeting  in  a 
close,  dark,  and  dense  mass,  comprising  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  20,000  persons." 

[[Lord  Wkamcliffe :  It  was  very  like  a 
parish  priest.]  That  is  the  strangest  de- 
fence 1  ever  heard  I  In  his  xeal  to  de- 
fend his  noble  Friend  the  Lord-lieutenant 
in  one  of  his  extremely  judicious  appoint* 
ments,  the  noble  Lord  says,  that  this  con* 
4uot  *'  was  extremely  like  a  pviab  priest." 
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[Loid  WhamcUffe :  Yea ;  go  on.]  Here 
followed  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  as 
given  in  most  of  the  papers  of  the  day.  I 
have  not  a  copy  by  me,  but  the  extract 
ended  with  ''deployed  to  the  station  assigned 
to  him."  If  this  was  not  a  military  amy  by 
the  Church  Militant,  I  can  not  tell  what 
is,  and  if  the  Rev.  Holt  Waring  were 
not  prosecuted,  he  owed  it  to  the  good 
fortune  that  his  friends  were  not  in 
office.  All  those  who  were  in  office 
at  that  time,  woold  recollect  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  at  tboae  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  he  deemed  them  most 
serious;  but  he  had  not  an  Attorney- 
general  Smith  to  prosecute.  By  the  Go- 
vemment  which  was  now  in  office,  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  would  not  possibly  have 
been  left  unprosecuted ;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  rather  fortunate  for 
himself  and  his  oompeen,  that  my  noble 
Friend  near  me,  was  in  office  rather  than 
the  noble  Earl's  own  friends,  or  they  might 
have  heard  more  of  the  20,000  who 
arrived  with  the  Rev.  Dean,  who  escorted 
him  to  the  front  of  the  placform,  and  de« 
ployed  around,  filed  off,  and  todc  the  poii« 
tion  assigned  to  them.  Now,  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  declared  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  expectations  which  have 
been  held  out  to  the  Irish  people.  The 
noble  Lord,  who  has  had  a  difficult  card  to 
play — the  noble  Lord  the  Secretaiy  for 
Ireland— «t  his  election  in  1841,  declared 
somewhat  more  explicitly  what  had  before 
been  said  in  effect  by  other  Members  of 
the  Government*  Lord  Eliot  on  his  re- 
election at  Bodmin,  on  the  22d  day  of  Sep- 
ber,  1841,  speaking  with  reference  to  Ire- 
hind,  said,  "  He  knew  that  the  policy  of 
Sir  R,  Peel  would  be  a  sound  and  a  wise 
policy — a  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation. 
He  would  legislate  for  it  in  a  generous  as 
well  as  a  just  spirit."  This  was  the  pro« 
mise  held  out  in  1841.  The  people  of  lre« 
land  look  to  promises  made  to  them: 
they  are  willing  to  believe  the  best  of 
every  thing,  but  what  have  they  done 
between  1841  and  1844  ?  What  is  the 
proof  of  the  generous  as  well  as  the  just 
spirit  which  has  animated  their  legislatioa. 
The  only  legislation,  from  that  to  the  pre- 
sent time  of  any  importance,  has  been  the 
Arms  Bill,  and  in  reference  to  that  Arms 
Bill,  I  think  that  what  has  occurred 
has  justified  some  of  the  apprebensioiia 
which  Members  had  entertained.  It  was 
stated,  that  at  one  petty  Sessions,  the  ma- 
gistrates, but  for  the  presoioe  of  Mr.  Gore 
Jones— «  nudi  abused  stipeodiaij  »•(»« 
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tiatej  of  whom  they  had  heard  much  for-  ; 
merlyj  and  whom  I  have  had  often  to 
defend  from  unjust  attacks  made  upon 
him  for  the  zealous  discharge  of  his ; 
duty — would  have  done  the  very  thing  | 
which  the  Government  which  has  brought 
in  the  Bill  told  them  the  legislature  had 
never  intended.  These  magistrates  were 
thereupon  told^  that  what  they  had  done  was 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
Government^  and  they  corrected  the  error 
next  Session.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  wrote  a  letter — and  a  very 
proper  letter  I  think  it— -to  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  although  they  used  to  hear  that 
my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Forteacue)  and  my- 
sdf  would  not  go  on  well,  because  we  had 
not  the  confidence  of  the  local  authorities, 
yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  neither 
ever  received  such  a  rebuff  as  the  present 
Government  has  had  administered  by  Lord 
De  Vesci,  and  the  magistracy  of  the  Queen's 
County.  They  plainly  told  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  letter  of  the  noble  Secretary 
was  an  unreasonable  interference  with 
them.  The  mode  in  which  that  letter  has 
been  penned,  showed  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  rule  when  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  just  in  accordance  with  ma- 
gisterial views.  I  shall  be  expected,  in 
consequence  of  my  notice  of  motion,  calling 
upon  your  Lordships  to  examine  the  causes 
of  the  present  discontent,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  topics  opened  in  the  petition 
this  evening  presented  by  my  noble  Friend 
behind  me  (Earl  Fortescue),  and  in  the 
declaration  of  many  most  respectable  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  gentlemen  connected 
with  Irebnd.  Certainly,  with  reference 
to  one  question  raised  in  them,  I  cannot 
toueh  upon  Irish  questions  without  stat- 
ing distinctly,  fairly,  and  candidly,  in 
my  place  in  this  House,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  Irish  Church  should  be  the 
subject  of  further  inquiry,  and  that  whilst 
we  hold  it  as  a  first  principle^  that  that 
Church  should  be  adequate  to  all  the 
wants  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and 
due  security  should  be  taken  that  it  should 
be  so  adequate;  that  the  whole  of  that 
question,  with  that  reservation,  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  open  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  I  will  say  boldly  and 
openly,  that  I  think  it  necessary,  for  the 
safety  of  Ireland,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  should  be  put  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Protestant  I  will  net 
DOW  say  how  far  it  would  be  desirable 
to  pey  the  Clergy  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
Vot  I  think  tbat|  as  ia  orery  country  in 


Europe  that  I  know  of,  in  which  there 
is  a  mixed  population  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants— for  instance,  Wir- 
temberg,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  it  should 
be  the  acknowledged  Church  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  belonged  to  it,  with 
of  course,  such  restrictions  and  conditions  as 
Parliament  should  deem  advisable.  This 
I  say  fairly  and  candidly;  and  it  ap- 
peared also  to  be  the  intention  of  Mr.  Pitt 
when  he  carried  the  Union,  to  abolish  these 
restrictions;  and  with  regard  to  his  not 
effecting  his  intentions,  we  must  recollect 
the  opposition  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  en- 
countered. Both  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  in  the  English  Parliament,  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  opposition  came  from 
the  Protestants.  Anything  which  Mr. 
Pitt  had  stated,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
as  being  most  fully  intended  by  him.  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  the  31st.  Jan.,  1799,  said:— 

''  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  on  general  principles, 
what  system  of  Uhurch  EstabUshment  in  such 
a  country  would  be  free  from  difficulty  aod  in- 
convenience. By  many  I  know  it  will  be 
considered  that  the  religion  professed  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  would,  at  least,  be  en- 
titled to  an  equality  of  privileges." 

Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  qualification  afterwards, 
the  reason  for  which  did  not  now  exist.  He 
said,-^ 

*'  I  have  heard  such  an  argument  used  in 
this  House,  but  those  who  apply  it,  without 
qualification,  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  forget, 
surely,  the  principles  on  which  English  inter- 
est and  English  connection  have  been  estab- 
lished in  that  country,  and  on  which  its  pre- 
sent Legislature  is  founded.  No  man  could 
say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
whilst  Ireland  remains  a  separate  kingdom, 
full  concessions  could  be  made  to  the  Catho- 
lics without  endangering  the  state  and  shak- 
ing the  constitution  of  Ireland  to  its  centre.'^ 

Mr.  Pitt  therefore  obviously,  by  the  stress 
he  laid  upon  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  whilst  Ireland  remained  a  separated 
kingdom,  looked  to  the  removal  of  these 
difficulties  by  the  measure  of  the  Union. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  subject 
was  more  fully  given  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1800,  when  he  stated  what  he  had  intended 
in  these  terms : 

**  It  may  be  proper  to  leave  to  Parliament 
an  opportunity  of  considering  what  may  be 
done  for  His  Majesty's  subjects,  without  seek- 
ing at  present  any  rule  to  govern  the  Protest- 
ant establishment  or  to  make  any  provision  on 
that  subject," 

That  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  article  of  the  Union, 
which  said,  that  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
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of  the  Church  of  Irdand  ihould  ho  nwiii* 
taiuodi  that  it  should  he  united  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  two  henceforth 
form  one  Church —- doctrine,  diaoipline, 
and  govemmenti  are  the  worda  used— £•- 
taUisbment  is  now  mentioned,  and  at  the 
same  time  used  this  extraordinary  phrase, 
"  in  like  manner  as  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  in  Scotland/*  Now,  Ireland  was 
not  originally  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  the  religion 
of  the  majority  was  not  made  the  established 
religion.  And  thence  much  of  the  mis- 
chief which  has  since  arisen.  I  will  re- 
quest your  Lordships  for  a  moment  to  allow 
me  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  which  took 
pbce  at  the  time  of  the  Scotch  Union  as 
shewing  the  spirit  of  liberality  on  the  suh- 
jea  then  prevailing:^''  On  the  Union 
with  Scotland  a  provision  was  moved,  de- 
claring that  when  the  Presbyterian  reli- 
gion was  to  be  established  there,  nothing 
in  this  act  should  he  construed  into 
allowing  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  he 
what  it  was  then  styled— the  true  Protes- 
tant religion."  This  proviso  was  rejected, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  said-— 

"  That  in  tretting  with  persons  of  a  different 
religion,  and  allowing  them  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  their  own  religion,  he  did  not  thereby 
weaken  his  own  faith  in  his  own/' 

He  added,  as  a  fiMt  not  bearing  upon  that 
argument,  that  they  had  been  often  told, 
when  Preshyterian  government  and  pres- 
bytery were  established  in  Scotland,  that 
It  was  a  most  impolitic  as  well  as  wicked 
thing,  for  that  the  best  part  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  kin^om  were  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  preshyterian  govern- 
ment, and  in  favour  of  the  episcopal.  This 
was,  therefore,  a  completely  parallel  case  to 
that  which  had  been  alleged  with  reference 
to  Ireland.  But  in  spite  of  this  representation 
the  Presbyterian  religion  was  esuUished  in 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  I  only 
throw  this  out  to  show,  before  we  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people, 
that  there  is  much  in  the  analogy  between 
the  two  countries  which  may  reouire  your 
deliberate  attention.  With  reference  to 
what  has  attracted  much  attention,  the 
payment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  without 
declaring  further,  1  would  say  that  this 
was  a  most  unfortunate  moment  to  make 
such  a  proposition ;  that  those  who  most 
desire  such  a  result,  could  not  take  a  ooune 
more  likely  to  defeat  their  own  wishes, 
thtti  to  bring  the  piopontion  forward  at  a 
sune&t  like  the  present*    Aadlambome 


out  in  this  opinion,  by  what  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Grattan  at  the  time  of  the  Union* 
He  said, 

**  The  Catholics  had  been  accused  pretty 
liberally  of  disloyalty  by  those  very  advocates 
who  now  seem  to  think  it  proper  to  remove 
their  imputed  treasons  against  the  King,  pr»* 
vided  they  shall  be  followed  op  by  real  \tm» 
SODS  against  the  people.  I  do  not  believe^  I 
DSTer  did  believe,  the  general  charges  made 
against  the  Catholics.  I  do  not  dispute,  I 
never  did  dispute,  the  propriety  of  giving  sala- 
ries to  the  Clergy ;  but  it  should  be  salaries, 
not  bribes,  salaries  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  duty,  and  not  wages  for  the  practice 
of  pohtical  apostacy." 

Without  taking  the  words  of  Mr.  Grmt* 
tan  as  strictly  applicable  to  the  praseni 
state  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  but  lamenting 
the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  politicd 
matters,  still  I  see  much  of  sound  reaaoD« 
ing,  and  much  applicability  of  the  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Grattan  against  the  proposal  of 
any  measures  for  the  payment  of  the  Bo. 
man  Catholic  Clergy  whilst  the  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  are  in  the  state  of  excite- 
ment in  which  they  at  preaent  are.  I 
cannot,  however,  mention  this  body  with- 
out once  more  giving  my  tribute  of  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  active  asnstanee 
they  have  afforded  to  me— for  that  activity 
and  seal  which  have  uniformly  been  botne 
witness  to  in  that  committee  which  has 
been  moved  by  the  noUe  Earl  opposite 
(Lord  Roden),  in  the  prevention  of  otttra|p 
and  in  the  detection  of  offendera.  It  is 
common  to  attribute  much  of  the  i 
tunes  and  of  the  crimes  prevalent 
the  peasantiy  of  Ireland  to  the  influenoo 
of  dw  religpon  of  the  people,  but  from  what 
I  have  witnessed  among  them  I  would 
say,  that  there  never  was  a  people  whose 
faults  and  suffnings  more  obvioudy  arose 
out  of  their  relations  with  man,  and  lesa 
out  of  their  relations  with  their  Maker- 
There  ia  no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  there  are  such  general  privations 
and  sufferings,  and  among  whom  there  is 
a  more  general  and  universal  practice  of  all 
the  social  and  dooseslie  virtues—who  are 
better  husbands^  better  wives,  better  fathen, 
better  mothen,  better  aons;  better  ui  short 
in  all  those  relatioiiB  in  which  it  would  as- 
tiirally  be  ejected  that  the  fruit  of  reli- 
gious instruetum  would  be  found  [CAeers.] 
No  ;  it  is  to  the  struggle  for  that  suIh 
sutence  which  your  boasted  legisktion  baa 
failed  to  proeuie  fot  them,  and  whtdi  your 
free  instttotioQs  have  partly  withheld  fion 
thea»  that  alaost  all  tbe  crinea  are  to 
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be  tnoed  with  which  you  charge  them. 
And  I  muit  say  this  of  the  Roman  Cathplic 
nligion,  which  with  all  its  pomp  and  power^ 
if  supposed  sometimes  to  foster  infidelity 
amongst  its  votaries,  that  I  do  not  helieve 
tliat  there  is  any  where  a  more  wide-spread 
and  enduring  sense'of  religion  than  amongst 
the  pious  population  of  Roman  Catholic 
Irehmd^  or  more  truly  Christian  relations 
than  suhdst  between  the  unendowed  clergy 
and  the  pauper  flocks.  I  turn  now  to  a  ques- 
tion of  more  general  interest — to  thequestion 
of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  representation. 
It  has  been,  made  rather  dearer  by  the  de- 
daration  which  has  been  made  by  Minis- 
ters in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  be- 
cause if  it  be  once  decided  that  there  is 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  it 
IB  only  a  question  of  degree.  1  cannot 
say  that  I  hare  not  great  fear  that  the 
franchise  is  very  different  to  chat  which 
I  should  think  necessary  to  do  Justice  to 
the  people  and  amend  the  restrictions  on 
the  eonstituency.  I  own,  however,  that 
I  am  surprised  at  the  declaration  made 
from  the  Throne  on  this  subject,  when 
I  recollected  what  had  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  my  noble  Friend  behind  me. 
When  the  Government  had  proposed  a 
BDI,  a  noble  Lord  introduced  another; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  that  this  noble 
Lord's  Bill  should  be  stopped  till  they 
could  see  its  probable  operation  on  tlw 
franchise,  the  proposal  was  scouted,  there 
was  such  extreme  necessity  for  the  mea- 
sure that  it  must  be  pressed  at  all  risksL  ft 
was  a  startling,  though  welcome  inconsist- 
ency, tobe  toldin  theSneechfrom  the  Throne, 
that  after  due  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  subject,  there  would  be  brought  for- 
ward a  proposition  to  extend  the  ^nchise 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  operation  of  the 
Registration  Bill  should  render  desirable. 
With  respect  to  this  point,  your  Lordships 
are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  in- 
equality which  prevails  between  the  fhm- 
ehise  in  Ireland  and  in  l^gland.  If  you 
take  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding Wales,  in  round  numbers,  at 
18,000,000,  and  the  population  of  Ireland 
in  round  numbers  at  8,000,000,  you 
will  find  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation between  the  two  countries,  as  2^ 
to  1 ;  but  the  number  of  electors  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  is  850,000, 
whilst  the  number  of  electors  in  Ireland 
h  100,000;  there  is^  therefore,  a  propor- 
tion of  81-  electors  to  1  between  the  two 
twmtdtBj  widi  a  popuklioD  of  2;^  to  1 ; 


and  if  you  take  the  number  of  Members 
it  will  be  found  at  5|  to  1,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  2^  to  one.  Then  you  may 
be  told,  that  you  should  look  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  population  in  Ire- 
land, and  recollect,  that  to  its  misfortune, 
2,000,000  of  the  population  are  paupers. 
That  is  an  extreme  estimate;  Init  sop« 
pose  that  I  strike  off  the  2.000,000  of 
supposed  paupers,  and  believe  that  all 
the  population  of  England  is  independent, 
that  there  are  no  workhouses  here,  no 
paupers,  and  take  the  Irish  population  at 
6,000,000,  the  population  is  only  8  to  1  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain,  whilst  the 
proportion  of  electors  is  8^  to  1,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  representatives  5J  to  L 
I  think  I  hear  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  remark,  that  the  whole  ques* 
tion  does  not  depend  on  the  numbers  of  the 
population.  [Lord  Haddtngton:  I  said  no 
such  thing.3  I  thought  I  heard  the  noble 
Lord  say  so^suppose  it  were  said,  that 
the  representation  ought  to  be  a  mixed 
question  of  population  and  revenne,  but 
in  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  to 
which  we  ought  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
revenue,  we  &ould  reocUect,  that  one  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Irish  claim  is,  that  they 
declare,  that  by  the  present  system  their 
interests  are  neglected,  and  the  resonrces  of 
the  country  are  not  developed ;  and  further, 
that  so  long  as  Parliament  sits  in  London 
—and  if  that  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  its  being  an  United  Parliament,  then  he 
hoped  so  it  would  always  debits  necessary 
tendency  is  to  produce  absenteeism,  and 
to  reduce  the  proportion  of  revenue  which 
would  enter  into  their  calculation.  It  ap* 
pears  by  the  petition  entrusted  to  my  noble 
Friend  behind  me,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Irish  people,  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  mode  of  Grovemment,  but 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  advocate  Repeal, 
require  that  the  number  of  Members  for 
Ireland  should  be  increased,  and  the  fran- 
chise extended  to  a  degree  which  would  put 
the  Irish  people  on  an  equality  as  to  repre<* 
sentation  with  the  peoj^e  of  England.  I 
have  said  die  other  night  a  few  words  which 
have  been  supposed  to  throw  out  some  man- 
ner of  doubt  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Government  Commission  now  sitting  in  Ire* 
land,  of  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Devon)  is  the  head.  I  do  not 
now  wish  to  revive  the  suUect^  but  I  should 
have  been  more  satisfied  had  the  result  of 
what  I  then  said,  been  to  elicit  some  ex* 
planation  as  to  the  extent  of  ^e  inqnitr 
which  the  noUe  Earl  k  to  oonduct.    My 
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noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  right 
made  an  observation  on  tbat  occasion 
which  I  think  that  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
will  qualifjT  on  reflection.  It  was,  that 
to  any  interference  with  the  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants  he  would 
object  in  the  same  way  as  to  compel  a 
passenger  to  give  alms  to  a  beggar. 
[Lord  Brougham:  Any  interference  to 
compel  landlords  in  the  use  of  their 
property.]  I  think  that  an  extreme 
case  might  be  made  out  in  which  the 
Legislature  would  clearly  find  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  interfere.  The  more  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  applies  his  mind  to  this  sub- 
ject the  more  will  he  feel,  that  there  are 
many  points  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
with  reference  to  the  relations  between  land- 
lords and  tenants.  One  is,  that  in  Ireland 
the  landlord  has  a  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  existence,  and  has  a  power  of  enforcing 
his  bargains,  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere 
—the  power  of  starvation.  I  do  not  say, 
that  there  are  not  a  great  many  worthy 
landlords  in  Ireland;  but  it  is  undeni- 
able that  a  great  many  evils  exist,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  a  case  might  be 
made  out,  in  which  the  Legislature  would 
find  it  necessary  to  correct  some  of  these 
evils.  I  disclaim,  of  course,  what  passes 
under  the  unhappy  title  of  fixity  of  tenure. 
That  is  not  Uie  sort  of  regulation  I 
would  propose ;  but  I  think  some  measure 
might  be  proposed  which  would  be  just 
and  fair  and  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
From  some  connection  with  Ireland*  I 
think  it  possible,  that  the  Government 
without  instituting  this  commission,  might 
have  found  out  some  of  those  points  in 
which  an  alteration  would  be  beneficial. 
In  reference  to  this  point,  I  think  that 
people  in  England  are  not  aware  of  the 
different  position  in  which  a  tenant  in  Ire- 
land stands  from  a  tenant  in  England.  As 
to  the  extent  in  which  the  Irish  tenant  is 
saddled  with  repairs,  there  is  a  profound 
ignorance ;  and  again,  as  to  the  hardship 
(?  the  tenant  in  toe  proportion  which  the 
rent  bean  to  the  produce,  which  has  been 
recently  and  accurately  stated  in  the  pub- 
lication of  an  English  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wiggens)  who  had  for  some  time  been  an 
asent  for  estates  in  Encland  and  Ireland. 
He  said,  that  where  the  produce  for  an 
Irish  farm  was  150/.,  the  share  of  the 
landlord  was  lOOL,  or  two-thirds ;  whilst 
in  England,  where  the  produce  of  die  farm 
was  3001.,  the  share  of  the  landlord  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  was  IOO/.9  or  ooe*third.  Mr. 
Wiggens  went  OD  to  layi  that  the  burthcai 


on  land  in  England  were  double  those  in  Ire- 
land. In  England  they  would  be  40/.  and 
in  Ireland  20/.,  therefore,  the  share  reserved 
for  the  tenant  in  England  out  of  300/.  was 
160/.,  whilst  the  share  of  the  Irish  tenant 
was  only  30/.  out  of  150/.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  system  of  attributing  the  horrible  crimes 
of  the  people  to  religious  motives  instead 
of  to  the  depravity  of  the  persons,  was  at  an 
end,  but  I  see,  with  respect  to  the  Finnoe 
murder,  that  one  gentleman  is  reported  to 
have  stated  that  it  all  came  from  employing 
Catholic  policemen,  and  that  it  was  part  of 
their  religion  to  persecute  Protestants; 
but  it  does  fortunately  happen,  for  the  vin- 
dication, if  such  were  necessary,  of  the  par- 
ties, that  the  person  who  has  so  much 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  his 
master,  wbb,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  Catholic, 
though  I  am  sorry  also  to  say,  a  Repealer^ 
which  I  wish  he  was  not  Considering 
all  these  circum&tanoes,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  I  have  made  out  a  good  caM 
for  inquiry.  I  consider  it  necessary  be- 
cause of  a  circumstance  which  has  come 
under  my  own  knowledge.  Some  yean 
ago,  when  I  was  in  Lombardy,  there  existed 
great  and  general  discontent,  in  the  year 
1830,  the  disaflfection  was  not  confined 
merely  to  those  who  indulged  in  the  p^ 
triotic  hopes  of  national  independence;  the 
administrative  dissatisfaction  was  also  uni- 
versal: since  then  the  creation,  or  rather 
the  revival  of  local  councils  under  popular 
control  for  the  apportionment  of  local 
burthens,  in  the  thriving  municipalities 
of  Austrian  Italy,  had  entirely  removed 
from  those  who  still  longed  for  national  in- 
dependence, much  of  the  substantial  griev- 
ances which  gained  them  active  sympaUiy 
amongst  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  had 
been  predicted  of  those  institutions  in 
Ireland,  that  they  would  become  normal 
schools  for  political  wtation;  that  pro- 
phecy has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  these 
municipal  tribunals,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
have  tended  very  much  to  the  tran- 
quillixation  of  the  people.  Although  I 
have  troubled  your  Lordships  at  much 
lengths  I  cannot  avoid,  before  I  sit  down, 
calling  your  attention  to  one  impor- 
tant drcumstanoe  *— I  refer  to  the  al- 
most utter  ignorance  prevailing  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  It  is  unde- 
niable thai  8,000,000  of  people  are  go- 
verned by  a  naUon  which  troubles  itadf 
little  about  their  real  condition.  The  po- 
pulation returns,  as  regard  Irebnd,  pre* 
sent  a  curious  fisct :  the  return  was  com* 
pleted  00  •  day  ia  Jimeb  and  ft  appearei 
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tnm  ibem  that  out  of  the  8,000,000 
only  30,000  h«d  been  born  in  England, 
and  half  of  these  were  the  children  of 
Iriih  parents  while  thej  were  resident 
in  this  country.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
Irehuid  that  so  little  knowledf^  of  her 
character  and  interests  prerails  among 
Englishmen*  As  to  the  Government,  I 
believe  that  none  has  ever  existed  which 
poMessed  so  little  actual  and  local  know- 
ledge  of  any  part  of  Ireland.  The  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  was  in- 
deed born  in  Ireland,  and  she  may  well 
be  proud  of  him,  but  the  exception  in  his 
case  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
throughout  his  bnlliant  and  glorious  cap 
reer,  Sthough  no  man  could  wuh  that  he 
should  have  been  anywhere  but  in  the 
aoenes  of  his  triumphs,  he  hss  certainly 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  native  country.  No  other 
Member  of  the  Administration  can  be 
said  to  have  any  local  connectioo  with  Ire- 
land. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  There  are  two 
who  have  filled  the  office  of  SecreUry  for 
Ireland. 

The  Marqueis  of  Normanby :  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  fact,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been 
Secretary  under  circumstances  very  difler- 
cnt  from  the  present :  he  has  been  Secr^ 
tary  for  Ireland  at  a  time  when  the  toast 
of ''  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory  " 
was  wont  to  be  given  from  the  Secretaiy's 
table.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  time,  or  to  the  present 
Slate  of  feeling  and  opinion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  Lord  Stanley  was 
also  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  Marquess  cfNormanhg:  I  am  unwil- 
ling, for  many  reasons,  to  advert  to  the 
Iridi  Administration  of  my  noble  Friend 
Lord  Stanley.  Excepting  the  noble  Duke, 
there  is  not  a  native  of  Ireland  a  Member 
of  the  Administrstson.  I  see  among 
the  Ministers  several  Scotchmen— one,  two, 
three,  or  perhaps  three  and  a  half*  for  the 
DoUe  Lord  the  President  of  the  Council 
is  in  part  claimed  by  Yorkshire ;  but  not 
a  single  Iridmian,  excenting  the  noble 
Duke.  The  loss  sustainea  in  the  death  of 
my  noble  Friend,  Lord  FiUgersld,  may 
be  said  to  hare  been  fell  with  double 
severity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  of  his  early  Irish  education,  sure 
I  am  diat  my  late  noble  Friend's  views 
regardiu  his  native  country  were  always 
governed  by  the  strictest  sense  of  justice 
and  propriety.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  sudi  ignorance  of  Ireland   prevails 


in  Ensland,  when  among  the  Ministers 
themsdves  there  is  not  one  who  possesses 
any  personal  knowledge ;  but  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  look  on  with  indifierence;  for 
out  of  England  the  a&in  of  Ireland  ex- 
cite the  strongest  interest.  The  power 
of  public  opinion  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
present  age ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation 
of  peace  and  civilisation,  it  has  now  grown 
to  the  full  strength  of  manhood,  fostered  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  inter- 
change of  opinions.  Public  opinion  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  is  applied  to  every 
great  transaction  of  the  world,  and  this  I 
can  say,  that  strongly  as  I  have  at  some 
times  spoken,  from  my  keen  interest^  of 
the  wishes  and  grievances  of  Ireland,  and 
much  as  I  have  ofVen  felt  that  I  have  ex- 
ceeded the  sympathies  of  those  I  addites 
here,  I  have  never  talked  with  a  fo* 
reigner,  let  his  political  sentimenu  be 
what  they  might,  who  was  well  read 
in  the  history  of  Governments,  who 
did  not  give  it  as  his  decided  opinion 
that  the  prime  source  of  the  agitation  of 
Ireland  was  its  misgovemment  by  England. 
If  thu  opinion  be  general,  and  ihave 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  I  most 
confess  that  I  think  in  my  oonsdenee 
that  it  is  just;  but  I  trust  the  tioM 
will  soon  arrive*— and  I  believe  that  the 
mis*goverament,  which  all  lament,  arises 
out  of  n^lect  and  ignorance  of  the  real 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people— the 
time  will  soon  arrive*  when  even  those 
who  are  most  opposed  to  the  concesiion 
of  equal  rights  will  feel  that  they  can 
no  longer  resist  the  power  of  public  opi* 
nion,  and  surely  it  is  far  better  to  yield 
with  a  good  grsoe  than  to  maintain  a  re- 
sistance as  irritating  as  it  is  ineffee* 
tual.  If  your  Lordships  are  prepared  to 
go  on  with  the  attempt  to  govern  Ireland 
by  a  minority:  if  you  are  resolved  to 
persevere  in  what  never  has  succeeded  in 


any  country,  in  any  age,  or  under  any  form 
of  Government:  if  you  are  satisfied  to 
rest  the  impartial  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, upon  the  exclusion  from  all  oonnectioa 
with  It  of  those  who  profess  the  fiuth  of 
seven-eighths  of  the  population :  if  you 
are  satined  to  continue  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  Europe  the  spectacle  of  a  free 
country  ruled  by  military  occupation :  if 
you  are  content  to  asKrt  that  the  sword 
is  the  fittest  instrument  with  which  to 
attach  Irish  affections  to  the  benefit  of 
British  institutions ;  if  their  religion  taught 
them^  even  in  a  vain  abuse  of  its  holr 
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nimey  to  maintain  a  wjMm  of  do- 
ing unto  others  what  jou  would  not 
have  othen  do  unto  jou,  you  will  reject 
the  present  motion  for  inquirj,  and  refuse 
to  affirm  the  Resolution  I  have  laid  upon 
the  Table.  But  if»  on  the  other  hand, 
3rour  Ixn^iships  are  disposed  to  make  a 
declaration,  however  tardy,  in  favour  of 
the  6tne8S  of  conferring  equal  rights^ — even 
jet  there  may  be  time  for  success;  it  is 
true  delay  may  now  be,  as  it  has  often 
been  before,  the  one  ingredient  to  mar 
the  otherwise  certain  avowal  of  concilia- 
tion ;  but  if  your  Lordships  will  now 
Join  in  such  a  welcome  declaration,  and 
thus  avow  the  strong  opinion  of  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  the  byalty  of  the  Irish 
people  is  yet  unshaken,  their  hopes  are 
buoyant  as  their  patience  has  been  of  bng 
endurance.  I  am  confident  that  the  paci- 
fying and  tranquillising  effects  of  such  a 
welcome  change  will  be  as  instantaneous  as 
they  would  be  general ;  and  then,  and  not 
tUl  then,  will  you  be  able  to  offer  to  the 
Sovereign  of  these  United  Realms  that  secu« 
rity  for  Her  Throne  and  for  the  ^eatness 
and  stability  of  Her  Empire  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  affections  of  a  happy 
and  powerful,  because  an  united  people. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  reading  lus  Mo- 
tion;— 

*  That  this  House  having,  in  answer  to  Her 
Majesty's  most  Gracious  Speech,  assured  Her 
Majesty  that  they  entered  into  Her  Majesty's 
fieelings  in  forbearing  from  Obserration  on 
Events  in  Ireland  in  respect  to  which,  Pro* 
ceedings  are  pending  before  the  proper  legal 
Tribunal,  feel  it,  in  consequence,  to  be  their 
Duty  to  take  the  earliest  Opportunity,  when 
00  Prejudice  can  arise  therefrom  in  the  Minds 
of  the  Jury,  to  record  their  Intention  to  exam- 
ine into  the  Causes  of  the  Discontents  now 
nabappily  too  prevalent  in  that  country.  And 
also,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  Remoyal  of  ex- 
isting Evils,  and  the  Restoration  of  Conii-* 
dence,  this  House  look  to  the  Development 
of  the  only  True  Principles  of  a  perfect  Union, 
by  securing  to  Her  Majesty^s  Subjects,  of  all 
Classes  and  Persuasions,  in  all  Parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  practical  £DJoyment  of 
equal  RighU.'' 

Lord  WhameUffe  said :  Wbeo  my  no- 
ble  Friend  laid  bis  Reaoiutioo  on  the  Ta- 
ble of  the  House,  I  confess  I  could  not 
understand  what  was  the  object  he  pro- 
posed to  accomplish.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  there  was  no  part  of  it  to  which  1 
could  not  give  my  assent.  True,  in  another 
place,  a  noble  Lord,  when  giving  notice 
of  a  gimiUr  motion,  is  reported  to  have 
mtd,  that  if  he  ibould  iooceed  in  peranad" 


ing  the  Hoaae  to  go  into  committee  be 
sboold  then  move  certain  resolotions  which 
would  be  highly  inculpatory  of  Her  Ma^ 
jesty's  Oovernment,  and  would  charge 
them  with  grave  and  manifold  offences. 
But,  my  Lords,  there  is  not  one  word  in 
either  the  Resolution  of  my  noble  Friend, 
or  in  that  of  the  noble  Lord  in  another 
place,  to  lead  me,  or  one  of  your  Lord- 
ships, to  form  any  idea  that  such  was  the 
intended  course.  However,  my  Lords,  the 
speech  of  my  noble  Friend  has  made  all 
clear;  he  has  made  several  distinct  charges 
against  the  Government,  and  I  am  here 
ready  to  meet  him  and  to  thank  him  for 
the  opportunity  which  he  has  given  me 
of  making  an  explanation  to  your  Lord- 
ships. The  charge  made  against  us  is, 
first,  in  respect  of  the  agitation,  which  he 
says  we  allowed  to  go  on  for  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  the  offenders ;  and,  second- 
ly, he  charges  us  with  malpractices  in  our 
conduct  in  attempting  to  obtain  a  coovic« 
tion  of  those  persons  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy  which  existed  in 
Ireland.  My  noble  Friend  said,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  took  the  wrong  course 
in  the  beginning— that  there  were  two 
courses  open  to  us— first,  to  allow  those 
meetings  to  be  held — to  allow  them  to 
proceed ;  in  fact,  to  allow  them  to  wear 
themselves  out.  There  might,  he  said,  be 
persons  who  would  have  blamed  such  a 
course,  but  be  was  not  one  of  them.  He 
further  said,  we  adopted  that  course  in 
the  beginning,  but  we  abandoned  it,  but 
without  reason,  aud  adopted  a  course 
which  put  us  in  the  wrong.  The  other, 
he  said,  was  to  have  put  down  the  meet- 
ings, and  bring  the  persons  engaged  in 
them  to  the  bar  of  justice.  Now,  I  tell 
my  noble  Friend,  that  he  is  wrong  in  both 
assumptions.  We  never  thought  the  meet- 
ings would  wear  themselves  oat — we  saw 
as  clearly  as  any  body  possibly  could  that 
they  never  would  wear  themselves  out. 
We  thought,  and  still  think,  bringing 
together  great  bodies  of  people  on  pur- 
pose to  intimidate  and  force  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pursue  any  particular  course  was 
illegal.  We  were  prepared  to  say  so  at 
all  times ;  but  what  was  the  position  in 
which  we  were  placed.  It  would  not  do 
for  us  to  interfere  and  say  these  meetings 
are  illegal.  No  ;  we  were  compelled  to 
prove  the  fact.  It  was  not  the  mere  as« 
sembliog  of  numbers  of  people,  who  were 
most  carefully  kept  from  committing  any 
^bieacVi  ot  \Vk%  Ytasa—  they  meeting  for  a 
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Itgal  porpote— that  was  not  what  we  had 
to  lodt  au-it  waa  mora  our  hotioatt  Xo 
take  eara  that  thoM  meatiop,  though 
held  fer  a  porpoie  legal  in  iuelf,  did  not  Im» 
eone  illegal  bj  their  being  held  in  further- 
ante  of  a  conspiracy  to  be  carried  on 
by  illegal  meant,  for  the  purpoee  of  at* 
taining  an  object  which  in  iteelf  wai  legal. 
Although  the  object  be  legal,  no  man  hat 
a  right  to  attempt  to  carrv  that  object  by 
meant  which  are  obvioutly  tllegaU  and  it 
was  on  thete  groondt  we  acted.  We  per* 
Itctly  knew  the  danger  and  inconvenience 
which  the  meetinga  neceatarily  gave  rite 
to.  We  knew  very  well  we  thonld  be  at* 
tacked  for  our  policv,  and  we  were  at- 
tacked on  all  tidet,  by  friendt  at  well  at 
ibety  and  hard  it  waa  to  bear  the  peltingt 
W6  received  from  our  friendt:  ttill  we 
knew  we  were  acting  right,  and  made  up 
oor  mbda  to  bear  all  the  obloquy  which 
wascait  upon  ut;  knowing  we  were  acting 
eantiootly,  though  aurely,  we  were  content 
to  be  called  the  do-nothing  Mioietry  by 
onr  friendtv  and  bear  all  the  taunts  of 
thoae  who  were  oppoted  to  ot.  It  wat 
owr  bntinett»  before  we  dkl  anything 
againat  thoae  pertona  who  were  carrying 
on  thoae  prociBcdingty  to  get  evidence 
which  we  could  produce  in  a  court  of 
law,  to  ahow  that  their  proceedings  were 
illegal:  and  I  will  Ull  my  noble  Friend 
that  univertal  England  will  not  only  tay 
that  the  meetings  were  illegal,  but  that 
our  course  was  right.  I  tell  bim  that  uni- 
versal England  viewed  those  proceediogt 
aa  a  titana  of  illegtl  proceediagtv  carried 
oo  for  the  purpote  of  carrying  out  a  mea* 
aart  which  in  ittelf  waa  legal,  if  carried 
out  without  intimidation.  We  taw  thota 
Bteatinga  go  on»  and  we  knew  that  tedi* 
tiovs  speeches  were  made  at  them,  we 
know  that  ntoat  improper  proceedings 
took  place :  still  we  alk>wed  them  to  go 
oa.  They  grew  worse  and  worse.  My 
•oblo  Friend  shakes  his  head  as  if  to  say 
BO,  hot  I  sav  they  did  become  worse  and 
woiae :  and  let  my  noble  Friend  allow  me 
to  ask  him  how  long  before  our  interfere 
anca  waa  it  that  the  chief  person  who  coo- 
dueled  dioee  meetings  had  the  hardihood 
to  tell  the  people  of  Inland  that  no  per. 
aooa  in  the  world  had  a  right  to  make 
lawa  fer  Iralandt  except  the  House  of 
Lotde  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  in  con- 
jooetlon  with  the  Queen !  How  long  be- 
felt  oor  tnterfereoce  was  the  Mullsghmast 
ineetiagheld  t  Then  said  my  noUe  Friend, 
nepeotmg  Clootarfy  why  waa  not  that 


meeting  allowed  t  the  lut  as  it  waa  in* 
tended  to  be.  Why  my  noble  Friend 
knew  not  what  he  waa  talking  about. 
That  was  not  to  be  the  last  meeting,  for 
at  the  meeting  of  Mullaghmast,  Mr. 
O'Coooell  distinctly  ttated,  that  he  had 
made  arrangeraentt  for  holding  tome  tix 
or  teven  other  meetingt  after  Clontarf. 
Welly  we  did  interfere,  and  I  will  tay  this« 
that  if  we  had  allowed  that  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Clontarf,  so  near  the  capiul  as  it 
would  have  been,  we  should  have  deserved 
to  have  been  arraigned  at  your  Lordships' 
Bar  for  our  topineness.  To  that  meeting 
the  thousands  were  to  be  marched  in  mi* 
litary  array,  and  the  call  for  that  eman. 
ated  from  the  Corn  Eichange  Associa. 
tion :  they  were  to  be  marched  in  regular 
rank  and  file,  and  the  horsemen  in  troope. 
No  doubt  that  awkward  word  was  after- 
wards withdrawn  and  changed  into  groups, 
and  officers  were  called  wardens :  but  did 
not  everybody  see  through  the  transpa- 
rency of  such  flimsy  pretexts  for  getting 
out  of  a  scrape  1  Dublin  wu  in  a  state  of 
agitation  and  intimidation,  and  then  was 
the  time  we  cboee  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  mischief.  We  were  in  possession  of 
evidence  enough  to  convict  tnoee  persons 
who  had>  taken  the  prominent  lead  of  the 
agitatmn  ;  we  had  evidence  of  their  scdi* 
tious  speeches;  we  thought  the  time  bad 
come  when  we  had  such  a  caee  againat 
them  ss  would  enable  us  to  bring  them 
into  a  court  of  justice  without  endanger- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Crown. 
Where  did  we  interfere  ?  Why,  at  a  place 
where  we  were  fully  prepared — where  we 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  given  point 
a  large  military  force—- when  it  wat  clear 
that  our  handt  were  so  suong  that  wa 
could  interfere  with  the  certainty  of 
potting  a  stop  to  the  meeting  without 
the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood,-* 
when  we  could  pot  down  the  agitatioo 
without  the  horror  of  sacrificing  homaa 
life.  Many  of  my  noble  Friends  around 
me  felt  much  bort  at  our  coadoct,  and 
joined  heartily  in  the  cry  of  the  **  do- 
nothing  **  Ministry.  I  entreated  them  to 
have  patience,  and  told  them  that  we 
were  watchful  of  all  that  waa  going  on. 
Still  it  was  hard  to  bear  their  reproaches, 
bat  I  hope  they  will  allow  me  now  to 
congrelnlate  them,  because  I  consider  wa 
stand  upon  much  stxonger  ground  than 
before,  and  that  merely  in  conesquence  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  conducted 
toi 
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Theo,  ny  LonU,  my  noble  Friend  com- 
plained of  the  leteoeei  of  the  procltma- 
lion  for  paUiog:  dowD  the  Clontarf  meet- 
ing. Now,  my  Lords,  there  it  nothing  in 
that.  The  first  notice  we  had  of  that 
meeting  was  on  the  28th  of  September. 
At  that  time  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland  did  think  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  stopping  the  agitation  and 
prosecuting  the  principal  oiTenders.  On 
the  30th  they  prepared  the  proclamation, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  they  sent 
it  OTcr  to  London  by  pott.  It  arrived  in 
London  on  Sunday,  October  the  lst»  and 
at  that  time  Lord  de  Grey  was  in  England 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which,  un- 
fortunately,  was  not  good.  He  was  sent 
for  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  a  consultation 
took  place.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  va- 
rious  Members  of  the  Government  who 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
assembled  in  London, — that  was  on  the 
Tuesday, — the  evidence  and  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ire- 
land were  sent  down  to  the  law  officers  in 
this  country,  who  also  advised  a  proclama- 
tion ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  opin- 
ion, Lord  De  Grey  left  London,  and  ar- 
rif ed  in  Dublin  on  the  Friday.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived,  he  sumesooed  a  Privy 
Council  10  consider  lite  procUmstion  ; 
the  aiieraliont  of  "  groups  "  for  *•  irooj 
and  of  **  wirdent  "*  for  '*  officrri, 
the  meintime  taken  place,  snd 
contideralion.  Howeter,  the  \*\ 
cil  determined  to  iiiue  ihe 
on  the  Friday,  becauto  the 
to  flop    ihe    mrctitii^  and 
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in  such  strong  terms.    With  bim  I  ba«« 
no  personal  acquaintance  whatefer;  ualU 
he  was  appointed  Attorney-general  I  boC 
only  never  saw  him  but  I  never  beaid  of 
him.  [it  lau^k.]  My  noble  Friend  smiles, 
i  know  nothing  of  the  Irish  bar;  bat  tbia 
I  must  say,  that  when  he  was  appoiotad 
Attorney-general  I  heard  from  all  aoartera 
the  greatest  praise  of  him.    I  heard  it  anid 
by  peraons  opposed  to  us  in  pdiiica,  **  yos 
have  appointed  the  fittest  man  for  Atlor- 
ney-general ;"  and  although  the  Irish  At- 
torney* general  had  been  assailed  with  aJl 
sorts  of  attacks,  to-night  was  the  firal  tinse 
he  had  ever  been  told  of  the  paaaaga  in 
the  speech  which  the  noble  Marqueaa  had 
quoted.     With  respect  to  these  previoua 
proceedings,  my  noble  Friend  seems  lo 
think  that  we  gave  these  people  no  warn* 
ing — that  wa  proceeded  without  any  warn- 
ing whatever.     I  must  say  that  I  thiok 
they  had  complete  warning.     I  do  nol 
speak  merely  of  the  declaratiooa  in  Par- 
liament to  which    the    noble   Marqoaaa 
has    alluded — I   do    not  apeak   nsaraly 
of  Her    Majesty's  Speech    at    the    end 
of  the  Seasion---but  I  say,  that  the  die* 
missal  of  the  magistratea  waa  a  wara. 
ing,  and  ought  to  have  been  a  warn* 
ing.     It  it  said,  however,  that  the  Lotd 
Chancellor  for  Ireland  did   not  pat   iba 
ditmtital  or  iheae  Magiatratea  merely  oa 
l( round  of  their  attendaace  at  thaae 
iiogt.  and  did  not  precitely  aay,  ibaea 
tingi  wefs  illegal  ;  but  be  pat  it  oa 
ri,  thtt  after  the  dedaratioo  of  Miaia* 
<  ft,  it  wat  wrong  to  attend  theee  nseet* 
tgt.     I   ii(^ain  repeat,    that   my    aobla 
^riend  ni   ihe  head  of   the  Govaramaat 
mott  htfr   h\u  in  the  first  place,  tbai 
there  couI4  have  been  noiuttificatioo  apoa 
oar  pan,  if  we  had  not  feli  that  men  wIm 
oould  attend  meetinpof  thisdeseriptioa«— 
who  m«ghi  be  called  on  to  keep  the  Qaeea*a 
peace   aftiinit   the  very   meetinp  wbidi 
|hey  mtiv  ttieoding— were  not  the  peraoaa 
who  wrrr  etiUtled  to  hold  Her  Majeecy*a 
(uaiitton.  I  say,  that  that  waa  a  eoai* 
s  wtrtiing,  if  they  choee  to  take  it; 
ihcjr  ««rr  tokl  ao  here  ia  tbia  Hoaea* 
r   btc  rric*od  says,  that  it  was  not  a 
.    LV     1   am  inclined  to  beliere  that 
»pitators,  who  make  ao  aaaay 
*}  arently  for  the  purpoee  of 
t  into  the  aewapapera,  woald 
ihia  waa  not  a  wamiag.  Lat  «a 
» the  trial,  aod  to  the  anraea 
are  made  agaioat  aa.     It  ia 
himI  I  vry  traly,  that  oae  of  the  great 
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btnefiUof  this  country  it  the  impartial  ad- 
aainittratioo  of  jattice,  and  thai  in  Ire. 
hod,  ai  in  England,  they  have  ■  right  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  A 
word  or  two  about  perfect  equality  by^and- 
bye ;  but.  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I 
tay»  1  defy  him  to  put  his  6nger  on  any 
part,  not  only  of  this  transaction,  but  of  any 
transaction,connected  with  courts  of  justice 
in  Ireland,  in  which,  since  the  accession  of 
this  Government  to  office,  there  has  been 
any  breach  of  impartiality  or  justice  to  Ire- 
land. The  6rst  question  on  this  point  is 
the  striking  of  the  jury  list.  It  is  said, 
that  there  was  a  great  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutors,  to  make  out  a  fa- 
vourable jury  list.  My  Ijords,  who  began  ? 
who  first  objected  ?  Did  the  Crown  ob- 
jcct?  No;  the  traversers  first  objected. 
They  had  a  perfect  right  so  to  do  ;  but 
with  what  object  did  they  object  ?  I 
take  it  for  granted,  they  thought  the 
old  jury  list  was  unfavourable.  It  was 
10  be  done,  according  to  law,  by  the  Re* 
corder.  It  was  to  be  done  in  open  court. 
Protestants  might  go,  on  their  part,  if  they 
thought  proper.  Repealers-  for  I  will  not 
call  them  Roman  Catholics— might  go  on 
their  part,  and  nobody  was  more  compli- 
meotary  to  the  Recorder  as  to  this  trans- 
action  than  the  repealers,  the  traversers, 
and  their  attorneys.  But  it  seems,  that 
when  they  came  to  strike  this  jury,  some 
of  the  list  was  missing,  and  I  believe  my 
noble  Friend  is  right  that  it  did  so  hap- 
pen, that  a  greater  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  omitted  than  there  were  of 
Protestanu.  What  takes  place?  But 
before  1  come  to  (hat  eiplanation,  let  roe 
ask  my  noble  Friend,  what  Government 
has  to  do  with  that?  He  told  us  the  old 
story  about  jury  lists  having  been  sent  up 
to  the  Castle,  but  I  say  that  Government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  the  Re- 
corder's business  to  make  out  the  list,  and 
if  a  proper  list  was  not  sent  into  court 
when  the  jury  was  to  be  struck— if  any 
nnase  was  omitted,  I  ssy,  the  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
The  Recorder  may  be  esceedingly  to  blame 
-4t  may  be  great  negligence  on  his  part, 
but  I  deny  that  my  noble  Friend  has  any 
right  to  accuse  us.  It  is  true  there  were 
two  lists  lost ;  they  were  put  away,  and 
were  found  some  days  afterwards.  In 
whose  charge  were  these  lists?  In  a  Pro- 
lestant*s  charge  ?  No ;  they  were  in  the 
charge  of  a  certain  Mr.  M*6rath.  I  have 
■oc  the  honour  of  knowing  him,  but  I  am 
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told  that  he  happens  to  be  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholic.  It  has  been  said,  that  somehow 
or  other  the  Government  contrived  that  the 
Recorder  should  do  this  business,  and  I 
suppose  we  shall  now  be  told,  that  we  had 
bribed  this  Romsn  Catholic.  I  nill  not  go 
further  into  that,  but  will  only  say,  that 
there  are  other  Administrations  and  other 
quarters  to  which  the  charge  of  bribery 
may  be  applied.  I  say,  then,  that  this 
was  no  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  slips 
were  omitted,  but  Government  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  the 
person  who  omitted  the  slips,  and  who 
ought  to  have  produced  them,  so  far  from 
being  a  Government  roan,  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  Roroan  Catholic.  A  few  worda 
on  the  subject  of  striking  the  jury.  The 
proceeding  is  this :— There  are  forty-eight 
names  on  the  jury,  and  the  prosecutor  and 
defendant,  on  either  part,  have  a  right  to 
strike  off  twelve.  There  then  remain 
twenty-four.  I  apprehend  the  right  is 
this— viz.,  to  strike  off  all  whom  they  think 
improper  on  account  of  any  pre-expressed 
oproion,  or  from  want  of  education,  or 
from  being  stupid,  or  from  a  thousand 
other  causes.  They  strike  off  those  par- 
ticular individuals  who  they  do  not  think 
will  give  a  fair  chance  of  success.  I  ap- 
prehend, that  if  I,  as  prosecutor,  were  to 
try  a  party  for  a  conspiracy,  emanating 
from  a  certain  Association  for  a  particular 
object,  I  never  should  think  that  those 
persons  who  were  either  members  of  that 
Association,  or  subscribers  to  that  Associa- 
tion, or  who  had  declared  themselves  for 
Repeal,  were  persons  without  bias,  and  to 
whom  I  should  trust  my  cause.  What 
happened  ?  We  have  it  upon  the  affidavit^ 
not  of  Mr.  Kemmis,  the  solicitor,  but, 
upon  the  affidavit  of  the  attorney  for  the 
traversers,  thai  these  people  were  struck 
off,  because  Mr.  Kemmis  believed  them  to 
be  repealers.  He  says,  first  of  all,  it  ap* 
pears,  that  of  the  twelve  struck  off,  two 
were  undoubtedly  Protestants.  There  re- 
mained then  ten,  of  whom  eight  are 
not  denied  to  be  repealers.  There  re« 
mained  then  two.  The  name  of  one  is 
Hendric.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kemmis,  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  was  very  stupid;  per- 
haps other  gentlemen  were  equally  stupid, 
but  it  does  so  happen,  that  there  was  a 
great  consultation  about  these  two  gentle- 
men, and  they  firmly  believed  one  was  a 
Protestant,  and  they  continue  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  Protestant.  He  was  struck 
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Tbeo,  mj  Loidtt  ny  noUe  Friend  eoiii« 
plained  of  the  lateneet  of  the  procltma* 
tion  for  patting  down  the  Clontarf  meet- 
ing. Nov,  my  Lords,  there  it  nothing  in 
that.  The  fint  notice  we  had  of  that 
meeting  was  on  the  28th  of  September. 
At  that  time  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland  did  think  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  stopping  the  agitation  and 
prosecuting  the  principal  offenders.  On 
the  30th  they  prepared  the  proclamation, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finithed  they  sent 
it  over  to  London  by  poit.  It  arrived  in 
London  on  Sunday,  October  the  1st,  and 
at  that  time  Lord  de  Grey  was  in  England 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which,  un- 
fertunauly,  was  not  good.  He  was  sent 
for  ;  and,  npon  his  arrival,  a  consuliation 
took  place.  As  soon  u  possible,  the  vt. 
riotts  Members  of  the  Government  who 
were  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London, 
assembled  in  London, — that  was  on  the 
Tuesdav.^the  evidence  and  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ire- 
land were  sent  down  to  the  law  officers  in 
this  country,  who  alio  advised  a  proclama- 
tion :  and,  in  consequence  of  that  opin- 
ion, Lord  De  Grey  left  London,  and  ar- 
rived in  Dublin  on  the  Friday.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived,  he  summoned  a  Privy 
Council  to  consider  the  proclamation  ; 
the  alterations  of  '*  croups  '*  for  **  troops,** 
and  of  «*  wardens  **  for  **  officers,**  had  in 
the  meantime  taken  place,  and  it  required 
consideration.  However,  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil determined  to  issue  the  proclamation 
on  the  Friday,  because  they  determined 
to  stop  the  meeting  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  O'Coonell  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators. It  was  very  necessary  to  be 
guarded  as  to  the  words  of  the  proclama- 
tion. Although  it  is  true,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  Saturday  that  the  pro. 
clamation  waa  issued,  yet  the  moment  it 
was  issued  persons  were  sent  forth  to  post 
the  procbmatioo  throughout  the  city,  and 
people  on  horseback  were  tent  thirty  miles 
from  Dublin  to  take  care  that  it  was  go> 
nerally  known.  We  also  took  care  that 
there  ahouM  be  a  competent  foree  ready  j 
on  the  spot ;  and  I  put  it  to  the  people  of 
Euglaud  whether  it  is  not  a  justification  | 
to  ua,  that  in  point  of  fact  no  meeting . 
took  place,  and  not  the  smallest  accident ' 
occurred.  Now  with  respect  to  the  trial  | 
«*but  befert  I  proceed  to  thst  part  of  the  i 
illiect,  allow  OM  to  say  a  few  words  as  ' 
Ibe  conduct  of  the  Attorney-general, : 
I^M  the  noble  Marquess  has  mkeo  | 


in  such  strong  terms.  With  him  I  baue 
no  personal  acquaintance  whatever:  until 
he  was  appointed  Attorney-general  I  not 
only  never  saw  him  but  I  never  heard  of 
him.  [A  ioM^k]  My  noble  Friend  soulea. 
I  know  nothmg  of  the  Irish  bar ;  but  this 
I  must  say,  that  when  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-general  I  heard  from  all  Quarters 
the  greatest  praise  of  him.  I  hearo  it  said 
by  persons  opposed  to  us  in  politics,  **  you 
have  appointed  the  fittest  man  for  Attor* 
ney-general ;"  and  although  the  Irish  At« 
tvroey* general  had  been  assailed  with  all 
sorts  of  attacks,  to-night  was  the  firrt  time 
he  had  ever  been  told  of  the  passage  to 
the  speech  which  the  noble  Msrquees  bad 
quoted.  With  respect  to  these  previoua 
proceedings,  my  noble  Friend  seems  lo 
think  that  we  gave  these  people  no  wara« 
ing— thatwe  proceeded  without  any  warn- 
ing whatever.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
they  had  complete  warning.  I  do  not 
speak  merely  of  the  declarations  in  Par« 
Itament  to  which  the  noble  Marquees 
has  alluded^-I  do  not  speak  oserely 
of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  es« 
of  the  Session— but  1  say,  that  the  die* 
missal  of  the  magistrates  was  a  warn- 
ing, and  ought  to  have  been  a  warn* 
ing.  Ii  is  said,  however,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  Ireland  dki  not  put  the 
dismissal  of  these  Magiatratea  merely  on 
the  ground  of  their  attendance  at  theee 
meetings,  and  did  not  precisely  say,  theee 
meetings  were  illegal ;  but  he  put  it  on 
this,  thst  after  the  declaration  of  Mioia* 
ters,  it  was  wrong  to  attend  these  aseet* 
ings.  I  again  repeat,  that  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
must  have  felt,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  could  have  been  noiottification  upon 
our  part,  if  we  had  not  Mi  that  men  who 
could  attend  meetinpof  thisdeseription«-» 
who  might  be  called  on  to  keep  the  Queen*a 
peace  against  the  very  meetiop  which 
they  were  stteodiog— were  not  the  persons 
who  were  entitled  to  hold  Her  Majesty*e 
commission.  I  say,  that  that  waa  a  com* 
plete  wsming.  if  they  chose  to  take  it ; 
and  they  were  told  so  here  in  this  House 
My  noble  Friend  says,  that  it  waa  not  a 
warning.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
even  theee  agitaton,  who  oMke  ao  many 
speeches,  epparently  for  the  purpoee  of 
getting  them  into  the  newapapeta,  would 
not  hold  that  this  was  not  a  warning.  Lat  ne 
now  coose  to  the  trial,  and  to  the  am  uaa 
tioos  which  are  mai!e  against  us.  It  is 
said,  and  very  truly,  that  one  of  the  gtuat 
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Wnefitsof  this  eouoirj  is  the  impartial  ad- 
ttinbtralioD  of  justice,  and  that  in  Ire. 
bod,  as  in  Englsnd,  they  have  a  right  to 
the  impartisl  adminittration  of  justice.  A 
word  or  two  about  perfect  equality  by-aod- 
bye ;  but.  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I 
say»  1  defy  him  to  put  his  6nger  on  any 
pert,  not  only  of  this  transaction,  but  of  any 
transaction,  connected  with  courts  of  justice 
in  Ireland,  in  which,  since  the  accession  of 
this  Government  to  office,  there  has  been 
any  breach  of  impartiality  or  justice  to  Ire- 
land. The  first  question  on  this  point  is 
the  striking  of  the  jury  list.  It  is  said, 
that  there  was  a  great  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutors,  to  make  out  a  fa- 
vourable jury  list.  My  Ijords,  who  began  ? 
wbo  first  objected  7  Did  the  Crown  ob- 
ject? No;  the  traversers  first  objected. 
They  bad  a  perfect  right  so  to  do  :  but 
with  what  object  did  they  object  ?  I 
take  it  for  granted,  they  thought  the 
old  jury  list  was  unfavourable.  It  was 
lo  be  done,  according  to  law>  by  the  Re- 
corder. It  was  to  be  done  in  open  court. 
Protestants  might  go,  on  their  part,  if  they 
tbonght  proper.  Repealera-for  1  will  not 
call  tbem  Roman  Catholics ^migbt  go  on 
tbeir  part,  and  nobody  was  more  compli- 
mentary to  the  Recorder  as  to  this  trans- 
action than  the  repealers,  the  traversers, 
and  tbeir  attorneys.  But  it  seems,  that 
when  they  came  to  strike  this  jury,  some 
of  the  list  was  missing,  and  I  believe  my 
DOble  Friend  is  right  that  it  did  so  hap- 
pen, that  a  greater  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tbolica  were  omitted  than  there  were  of 
Protestanu.  What  takes  place?  But 
before  I  come  to  that  explanation,  let  me 
ask  my  noble  Friend,  what  Government 
baa  to  do  with  that?  He  told  os  the  old 
story  about  jnrv  lists  having  been  sent  up 
to  the  Castle,  but  I  say  that  Government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  the  Re- 
corder's business  to  make  out  the  list,  and 
if  a  proper  list  was  not  sent  into  court 
when  the  jury  was  to  be  struck— if  any 
Dftme  was  omitted,  I  say,  the  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
The  Recorder  may  l>e  esceedingly  to  blame 
^t  may  be  great  negligence  on  his  part, 
bot  I  deny  that  my  noble  Friend  has  any 
right  to  accoae  us.  It  is  true  there  were 
two  lists  lost ;  they  were  put  away,  and 
were  found  some  days  afterwards.  In 
whose  charge  were  these  lists?  In  a  Pro- 
tcttani's  charge  ?  No ;  they  were  in  the 
ehaige  of  a  certain  Mr.  M'Urath.  I  have 
noc  the  hoooor  of  knowing  him,  but  I  am 
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told  that  he  happens  to  be  a  Roman  Ca« 
tholic.  It  has  been  said,  that  somehow 
or  other  the  Government  contrived  that  the 
Recorder  should  do  this  busineM,  and  I 
auppose  we  shall  now  be  told,  that  we  had 
bribed  this  Roman  Catholic.  I  will  not  go 
further  into  that,  but  will  only  say,  that 
there  are  other  Administrations  and  other 
quarters  to  which  the  charge  of  bribery 
may  be  applied.  I  say,  then,  that  this 
was  no  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  IS  true  that  some  of  the  slips 
were  omitted,  but  Government  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  the 
person  who  omitted  the  alips,  and  who 
ought  to  have  produced  them,  so  far  from 
being  a  Government  roan,  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  Roman  Catholic.  A  few  worda 
on  the  subject  of  striking  the  jury.  The 
proceeding  is  thii :— There  are  forty-eight 
names  on  the  jury,  and  the  prosecutor  and 
defendant,  on  either  part,  have  a  right  to 
strike  off  twelve.  There  then  remain 
twenty- four.  I  apprehend  the  right  if 
this— viz.,  to  strike  off  all  whom  they  think 
improper  on  account  of  any  pre-expreased 
opinion,  or  from  want  of  education,  or 
from  being  stupid,  or  from  a  thousand 
other  causes.  They  strike  off  those  par* 
ticular  individuals  who  they  do  not  think 
will  give  a  fair  chance  of  success.  I  ap- 
prehend, that  if  I,  as  prosecutor,  were  to 
try  a  party  for  a  conspiracy,  emanating 
from  a  certain  Association  for  a  particular 
object,  I  never  should  think  that  those 
persons  who  were  either  members  of  that 
Association,  or  subscribers  to  that  Associa- 
tion, or  who  had  declared  themselves  for 
Repeal,  were  persons  without  biu,  and  to 
whom  I  should  trust  my  cause.  What 
happened  ?  We  have  it  upon  the  affidavit, 
not  of  Mr.  Kemmis,  the  solicitor,  bot, 
upon  the  affidavit  of  the  attorney  for  the 
traversers,  tbst  these  people  were  struck 
off,  because  Mr.  Kemmis  believed  them  to 
be  repealers.  He  says,  first  of  all,  it  ap- 
pears, that  of  the  twelve  atrock  off,  two 
were  undoubtedly  Protestants.  There  re- 
mained then  ten,  of  whom  eight  are 
not  denied  to  be  repealers.  There  re- 
mained then  two.  The  name  of  one  is 
Hendric.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kemmit,  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  was  very  stupid;  per- 
haps other  gentlemen  were  equally  stupid, 
but  it  does  so  happen,  that  there  was  a 
great  consultation  about  these  two  gentle- 
men, and  they  firmly  believed  one  was  ft 
Protestant,  and  they  continue  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  Protestant.  He  was  struck 
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namei  to  mamttiii  a  ffBtem  of  do- 
ing unto  others  what  jou  would  not 
have  others  do  unto  you,  you  will  rejeot 
the  present  motion  for  inquiry,  and  refuse 
to  affirm  the  Resolution  I  have  laid  upon 
the  Table.  But  if»  on  the  other  hand, 
jrour  Lordships  are  disposed  to  make  a 
declaration,  however  tardy,  in  favour  of 
the  fitness  of  conferring  equsl  rights-^even 
yet  there  may  be  time  for  success ;  it  is 
true  dday  may  now  be,  as  it  has  often 
been  before,  the  one  ingredient  to  mar 
the  otherwise  certain  avowal  of  concilia* 
tion;  but  if  your  Lordships  will  now 
Join  in  such  a  welcome  dedaration,  and 
thus  aTOW  the  strong  opinion  of  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 

K[>ple  is  yet  unshakeui  their  hopes  are 
oyant  as  their  patience  has  been  of  long 
endurance.  I  am  confident  that  the  pad- 
fyitig  and  tranquillising  effects  of  such  a 
welcome  change  will  be  as  instantaneous  as 
they  would  be  general ;  and  then,  and  not 
tUl  then,  will  you  be  able  to  offer  to  the 
Sovereign  of  these  United  Realms  that  secu- 
rity  for  Her  Throne  and  for  the  ^eatness 
and  stalnlity  of  Her  Empire  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  affections  of  a  happy 
and  powerful,  because  an  united  people. 
His  Lordship  concluded  \xj  reading  his  Mo* 
tion;— 

'f  That  this  Houie  having,  in  answer  to  Her 
Ms]esty's  most  Oracions  Speech,  assured  Her 
Msjesty  that  they  entered  into  Her  Majesty's 
feelings  in  forbearing  from  Observation  on 
Events  in  Ireland  in  respect  to  which.  Pro. 
eeedings  are  pending  beu>re  the  proper  legal 
Tribunal^  feel  it,  in  consequence,  to  be  their 
Duty  to  take  the  earliest  Opportunity,  when 
no  Prejudice  can  arise  therefrom  in  the  Minds 
of  the  Jury,  to  record  their  Intention  to  exam- 
ine into  the  Causes  of  the  Discontents  now 
unhappily  too  prevalent  in  that  country.  And 
also,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  Removal  of  ex- 
istiog  Evils,  and  the  Btstoration  of  ConiU 
dense,  this  House  look  to  the  Development 
of  the  only  True  Principles  of  a  perfect  Union, 
hv  securing  to  Her  M^esty's  Subiecu,  of  all 
Classes  and  Persuasions,  in  all  Parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  practical  Enjoyment  of 
equal  Rights.*^ 

Lord  TFAamefijfe  said :  When  my  no- 
ble  Friend  laid  hia  Resolutbn  on  the  Ta- 
ble of  the  House,  I  eonfess  I  could  not 
understand  what  was  the  object  he  pro* 
posed  to  aecompUsb.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  there  wu  no  part  of  it  to  which  1 
eould  not  give  mv  assent.  True,  in  another 
place,  a  noble  Lord,  when  giving  notice 
of  a  einilar  motion,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  If  be  should  succeed  in  persuad- 


tog  the  Reuse  to  go  into  eommittee  he 
should  then  move  certain  resolutions  whidi 
would  be  highly  incnipatory  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Government,  and  would  charge 
them  with  grave  and  manifold  o8*eiicea. 
But,  my  Lords,  there  Is  not  one  word  in 
either  the  Resolution  of  my  noble  Friend, 
or  in  that  of  the  noble  Lord  in  another 
place,  to  lead  me,  or  one  of  your  Lord- 
ships, to  form  any  idea  that  such  was  the 
intended  course.  However,  my  Lords,  the 
speech  of  my  noble  Friend  has  made  all 
clear ;  he  has  made  several  distinct  charges 
against  the  Government,  and  I  am  here 
ready  to  meet  him  and  to  thank  him  for 
the  opportunity  which  he  has  given  me 
of  making  an  explanation  to  your  Lord- 
ships. The  charge  made  against  us  is, 
first,  in  respect  of  the  agitatioui  which  he 
says  we  allowed  to  go  on  for  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  the  ofienders ;  and,  second- 
ly, he  charges  us  with  malpractices  in  our 
conduct  in  attempting  to  obtain  a  convie* 
tion  of  those  persons  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy  which  exbted  in 
Ireland.  My  noble  Friend  said,  in  tha 
first  place,  that  we  took  the  wrong  couraa 
in  the  beginniog-^that  there  were  two 
courses  open  to  us— first,  to  allow  thoaa 
meelinga  to  be  held— to  allow  them  to 
proceed ;  in  (act,  to  allow  them  to  wear 
themselves  out.  There  night,  ha  aaid«  be 
persons  who  would  have  blamed  ancb  a 
course,  but  he  was  not  one  of  them.  He 
further  said,  we  adopted  that  coone  in 
the  beginning,  but  we  abandoned  it,  bnl 
without  reason,  and  adopted  a  cootm 
which  put  us  in  the  wrong.  The  other, 
be  said,  was  to  have  put  down  the  meet- 
ings, and  bring  the  persons  engaged  in 
them  to  the  bar  of  justioe.  Now,  I  toll 
my  noble  Friend,  that  he  is  wrong  in  both 
assumptions.  We  never  thought  the  SMot- 
ings  would  wear  themselves  oot— we  saw 
as  clearly  as  any  body  poreibly  coold  that 
they  never  would  wear  themeelvea  ont* 
We  thought,  and  still  think,  bringing 
together  great  bodies  of  people  on  pur- 
pose to  intimidate  and  force  the  Lagisia- 
ture  to  pursue  any  particular  course  waa 
illegal.  We  were  prepared  to  sa^  so  al 
all  times ;  but  what  waa  the  poaition  in 
which  we  were  placed.  It  would  not  do 
for  us  to  interfere  and  say  these  neetinga 
are  illegal.  No ;  we  were  compelled  to 
prove  the  fact.  It  was  not  the  mere  as* 
sembling  of  nombera  of  people,  who  were 
most  carefully  kept  from  committing  any 
bleach  of  the  peace*-  they  meeting  for  a 
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of  tht  OoTerameni  to  ie«  whtt  meaturet 
could  be  effected  for  the  fmora  petce  and 
welfare  of  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  ibink,  that  an  inqnirr  by  a  com- 
mitiee  of  yoor  Lordthipt'  Hoote  it  the 
proper  coorie  to  be  adopted  in  this  re* 
tpect.  It  it»  in  my  opinion,  the  especial 
boaioeia  of  the  Oovernment,  and  the  Go« 
▼eroinent  alone,  to  consider  and  deter« 
mine  upon  what  measures  it  will  be  ad* 
visable  to  propose  for  effecting  the  object 
so  mveh  desired  by  all  parties.  The  noble 
Marqaesa  then  alluded  to  the  Queen's 
Speech,  and,  first,  as  to  the  Commission 
of  which  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Devon)  is  the  head.  The  noble  Marquess 
laid  it  as  a  great  fault  to  that  Commission, 
that  he  did  not  know  its  object.  Amongst 
other  objects,  it  is  intended,  undoubtedly, 
to  look  into  the  relation  between  Landlord 
and  Teoant^t  is  undoubtedly  intended 
to  see  whether  something  cannot  be  done 
to  remove  roattera  which  must  be  allowed 
to  be  onjuat ;  not  to  dictate  to  Landlords 
on  what  particolar  terms  they  shall  let 
the  land— not  to  deal  with  tenancies  in 
any  way— but  to  leave  it  to  the  Landlord 
and  to  the  Tenant  to  make  a  bargain  in 
letting  their  lands,  but  to  take  care  that 
no  iojuatice  is  done  to  a  tenant.  There 
are  many  things  to  be  considered.  My 
noble  Friend  knows  perfectly  well,  that 
in  the  North  of  England  most  of  the 
tenants  hold  as  they  do  in  Ireland.  No 
Tenant  leaves  without  a  valuation  of  his 
stock,  and  of  everything  he  has  on  the 
ground,  and  of  the  improvements  he  has 
made  on  it— >he  is  paid  for  them.  If  he 
haa  made  improvemenu  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  according  to  his  bargain 
with  the  Landlord,  he  Is  repaid,  and  this 
ia  not  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Landlord  and  Tenant,  but  it  is 
a  eomoBon-law  right,  or  aright  by  custom, 
which  the  courts  of  law  acknowledge, 
and  on  which  verdicts  have  hetn  reco- 
vered. That  is  one  of  the  points  upon 
which  inquiry  is  to  be  made.  There  are 
other  thioga  into  which  we  are  also  aniious 
to  make  inquiry.  We  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  between  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
eieept  to  protect  the  Tenant  from  Injus- 
tice—we do  not  wish  to  give  him  a 
tenure  against  the  wish  of  the  Landlord. 
The  neat  thing  to  which  the  noble  Mmr- 
qoeaa  alluded,  ia  mentioned  in  Her  Ma- 
jeaty'a  Speech,  via.,  the  Regiatratioo  of 
Votera.  Yonr  Lordships  know,  that  one 
of  the  rights  In  vote  in  countiea  is  that  of 


a  person  having  what  ia  called  n  beneficial 
interest  to  a  certain  amount  in  land.  There 
have  been  different  opinions  as  to  what  waa 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term,  '*  a  bene* 
ficial  interest.'*  The  question  should  be 
decided,  and  the  term,  *'  beneficial"  should 
be  so  explicit  that  there  ahould  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  We  think,  and  upon 
good  grounds,  that  the  result  will  be  n 
coniiderable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
voters  for  counties.  The  Government 
contemplate  revising  the  present  system  of 
leryini^  not  only  the  county  but  the  bo- 
rough rates,  and  to  confine  the  collection 
of  them  within  better  defined  limits,  so  as 
to  relieve  the  people  from  the  greater  part 
of  those  payaients.  The  next  subject  to 
which  we  intend  to  direct  our  attention,  ia 
that  of  National  Education.  We  contem* 
plate  taking  measures  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  masters  and  roiatreases  of  the 
national  schools,  and  we  intend  making 
better  regulations  for  the  visitation  of  those 
schools.  The  next  subject  to  which  we 
intend  to  direct  our  attention,  and  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  is  the 
question  of  giving  glebes  or  other  endow- 
ments to  clergymen  in  Ireland,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  may 
be  in  need  of  su?h  a  provision,  but  espe* 
cially  to  create  a  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  out  of  a  trust  fond  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  persons  wish  to 
make  endowments  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  legaliae  them ;  and  this  leads  me 
to  the  question  of  perfect  religions  equality 
as  mooted  by  the  noble  Marquess  as  to 
putting  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  aaying  that  I  can 
not  consent  to  this.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  by  the  Act  of  Union  the 
Protestant  Church  was  recognixed  aa  the 
national  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and  we  are 
bound  by  every  obligation  to  keep  it  up  m 
preference  to  all  others.  It  was  again  re- 
cognised aa  the  national  Church  at  the 
time  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
granted ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  make 
•ny  concession  on  this  point,  however  we 
may  be  inclined  to  create  a  better  main- 
tensnce  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
But  how  would  the  noble  Marquess  carry 
out  his  views  of  perfect  religious  equality  ? 
Does  he  suppose  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  go  with  him  ?  Would  he 
allow  the  Crown  to  appoint  the  Protestant 
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Theoy  my  Lords*  my  noble  Friend  com- 
plained of  the  lateness  of  the  proclama- 
tion for  putting:  down  the  Clontarf  meet- 
ing. Now,  my  Lords,  there  is  nothing  in 
that.  The  first  notice  we  had  of  that 
meeting  was  on  the  28th  of  September. 
At  that  time  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland  did  think  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  stopping  the  agitation  and 
prosecuting  the  principal  ofTenders.  On 
the  30th  they  prepared  the  proclamation, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  they  sent 
it  over  to  London  by  post.  It  arrived  in 
London  on  Sunday,  October  the  Ist,  and 
at  that  time  Lord  de  Grey  was  in  England 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which,  un- 
fortunately,  was  not  good.  He  was  sent 
for  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  a  consultation 
took  place.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  va- 
rious Members  of  the  Government  who 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
assembled  in  London,— that  was  on  the 
Tuesday, — the  evidence  and  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ire- 
land were  sent  down  to  the  law  officers  in 
this  country,  who  also  advised  a  proclama- 
tion ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  opin- 
ion, Lord  De  Grey  left  London,  and  ar- 
rived in  Dublin  on  the  Friday.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived,  he  summoned  a  Privy 
Council  to  consider  the  proclamation  ; 
the  alterations  of  "  groups ''  for  '*  troops," 
and  of  '*  wardens  "  for  "  officers,"  had  in 
the  meantime  taken  place,  and  it  required 
consideration.  However,  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil determined  to  issue  the  proclamation 
on  the  Friday,  because  they  determined 
to  stop  the  meeting  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators. It  was  very  necessary  to  be 
guarded  as  to  the  words  of  the  proclama- 
tioo.  Althoueb  it  is  true,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  Saturday  that  the  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  yet  the  moment  it 
was  issued  persons  were  sent  forth  to  post 
the  proclamation  throughout  the  city,  and 
people  on  horseback  were  sent  thirty  miles 
from  Dublin  to  take  care  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally known.  We  also  took  care  that 
there  should  be  a  competent  force  ready 
on  the  spot ;  and  I  put  it  to  the  people  of 
England  whether  it  is  not  a  justification 
to  OS,  that  in  point  of  fact  no  meeting 
took  place,  and  not  the  smallest  accident 
occurred.  Now  with  respect  to  the  trial 
<— but  before  I  proceed  to  that  part  of  the 
aubject,  allow  roe  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney-general, 
of  whom  the  noble  Marquess  has  spoken 


in  such  strong  terms.  With  htm  I  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  whatever;  until 
he  was  appointed  Attorney-general  I  not 
only  never  saw  him  but  I  never  heard  of 
him.  [A  laughJ]  My  noble  Friend  smiles. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  Irish  bar ;  but  this 
I  must  say,  that  when  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-general  I  heard  from  all  quarters 
the  greatest  praise  of  him.  I  heard  it  aaid 
by  persons  opposed  to  us  in  politics,  **  yon 
have  appointed  the  fittest  man  for  Attor- 
ney-general ;"  and  although  the  Irish  At- 
torney-general had  been  assailed  with  all 
sorts  of  attacks,  to-night  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  been  told  of  the  passage  in 
the  speech  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
quoted.  With  respect  to  these  previoaa 
proceedings,  my  noble  Friend  seems  to 
think  that  we  gave  these  people  no  warn- 
ing— that  we  proceeded  without  any  warn- 
ing whatever.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
they  had  complete  warning.  I  do  not 
speak  merely  of  the  declarations  in  Par- 
liament to  which  the  noble  Marqueaa 
has  alluded — I  do  not  speak  merely 
of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  end 
of  the  Session — but  I  say,  that  the  die* 
missal  of  the  magistrates  was  a  warn- 
ing, and  ought  to  have  been  a  warn- 
ing. It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  Ireland  did  not  put  the 
dismissal  of  these  Magistrates  merely  on 
the  ground  of  their  attendance  at  these 
meetings,  and  did  not  precisely  say,  these 
meetings  were  illegal ;  but  he  put  it  on 
this,  that  after  the  declaration  of  Minta- 
ters,  it  was  wrong  to  attend  these  meet* 
ings.  I  again  repeat,  that  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Qovemment 
must  have  felt,  in  the  firat  place,  that 
there  could  have  been  nojnitification  upon 
our  part,  if  we  had  not  felt  that  men  who 
could  attend  meetings  of  this  description— 
who  might  be  called  on  to  keep  the  Queen*a 
peace  against  the  very  meetings  whick 
they  were  attending^-were  not  the  peraona 
who  were  entitled  to  hold  Her  Majesty's 
commission.  I  say,  that  that  waa  a  eon- 
plete  warning,  if  they  chose  to  take  it ; 
and  they  were  told  so  here  in  this  Honae. 
My  noble  Friend  says,  that  it  waa  not  a 
warning.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
even  those  agitators,  who  make  ao  nsany 
speeches,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  into  the  newapapera,  wonid 
not  hold  that  this  waa  not  a  warning.  Let  oa 
now  come  to  the  trial,  and  to  the  aecnaa* 
tions  which  are  made  against  ns.  It  ia 
said,  and  very  tmly,  that  one  of  the  grant 
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of  iIm  Gererament  to  tea  what  meaioret 
toM  be  effected  for  the  fatore  peace  end 
welfare  of  Ireland.  Id  the  fint  place,  I 
do  not  think,  that  an  inqniry  by  a  com- 
mitiee  of  yoar  Lordthipa'  Home  it  the 
proper  coorae  to  be  adopted  in  this  re- 
apect.  It  ia,  to  my  opinion,  the  eapecial 
baaioeaa  of  the  Oovernment,  and  the  Go- 
vernment  alone,  to  conaider  and  deier- 
mioe  upon  what  meaaurea  it  will  be  ad- 
viaable  to  propoae  for  effecting  the  object 
ao  mveh  deaired  by  all  partiea.  The  noble 
Marqneaa  then  alluded  to  the  Qoeen'a 
Speech,  and,  firat,  aa  to  the  Commiuion 
of  which  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Devon)  ia  the  head.  The  noble  Marqneaa 
laid  it  aa  a  great  fault  lo  that  Comroiaaion, 
that  he  did  not  know  ita  object.  Aroongat 
other  ohjccta,  it  it  intended,  undoubtedly, 
to  look  into  the  relation  between  Landlord 
and  Tenant**it  ia  undoubtedly  intended 
to  aee  whether  aomething  cannot  be  done 
to  remove  matiera  which  muat  be  allowed 
to  be  onjnat ;  not  to  dictate  to  Landlorda 
on  what  particular  terma  they  aball  let 
Che  laod<^not  to  deal  with  lenanciea  in 
any  way— but  to  leave  it  to  the  Landlord 
and  to  the  Tenant  to  make  a  bargain  in 
letting  their  landa,  but  to  take  care  thai 
no  injaatice  ia  done  to  a  tenant.  There 
are  many  thinga  to  be  conaidered.  My 
noble  Friend  knowa  perfectly  well,  that 
in  the  North  of  England  moat  of  the 
teoanta  hold  aa  they  do  in  Ireland.  No 
Tenant  leavea  without  a  valuation  of  his 
atock,  and  of  everything  he  baa  on  the 
ground,  and  of  the  iroprovementa  he  hat 
made  on  it— he  ia  paid  for  them.  If  he 
haa  made  improvemenu  In  a  certain  num- 
ber of  yeara,  according  to  hia  bargain  • 
with  the  Landlord,  he  ia  repaid,  and  this  • 
ia  not  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement  be- , 
tweeo  the  Landlord  and  Tenant,  but  it  it  i 
a  common-law  right,  or  aright  bycuatom, 
which  the  courta  of  law  acknowledge, 
and  on  which  verdicta  have  been  reco- 
vered. That  ia  one  of  the  pointa  upon 
wbicb  inquiry  ia  to  be  made.  There  are 
otber  thinga  into  which  we  are  alao  anxioua 
to  make  inquiry.  We  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  between  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
etcept  to  protect  the  Tenant  from  injua- 
lice^^we  do  not  with  to  give  him  a 
tenure  againat  the  with  of  the  Laodk>rd. 
The  neat  thing  to  which  the  noble  Mar- 
queea  alladed,  ia  mentioned  in  Her  Ma- 
jeaty*a  Speech,  via.,  the  Regiatration  of 
Votera.  Your  Lordahipa  know,  that  one 
•f  the  rifhta  lo  vote  in  eoootiea  ia  that  of 


a  peraon  having  what  la  called  a  beneficial 
intereat  to  a  certain  amount  in  land.  There 
have  been  different  opiniona  at  to  what  waa 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term,  "  a  bene- 
ficial interett.**  The  qoettion  ahould  be 
decided,  and  the  term.  **  beneficiar ahould 
be  to  explicit  that  there  ahould  be  no 
mittake  about  it.  We  think,  and  upon 
good  grounda,  that  the  reault  will  be  a 
coniiderable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
voters  for  countiea.  The  Government 
contemplate  reviaing  the  preaent  ayatem  of 
levying  not  only  the  county  but  the  bo- 
rough ratet ,  and  to  confine  the  collection 
of  them  within  better  defined  limita,  ao  aa 
to  relieve  the  people  from  the  greater  part 
ofihoae  paymenta.  The  next  aubject  to 
which  we  intend  to  direct  our  attention,  ia 
that  of  National  Education.  We  contem- 
plate taking  meaaurea  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  maatera  and  miatreatea  of  the 
national  achoola,  and  we  intend  making 
better  regulationa  for  the  viaitation  of  thoae 
achoola.  The  next  aubject  to  which  we 
intend  to  direct  our  attention,  and  to 
which  reference  haa  already  been  made  in 
the  other  Houae  of  Parliament,  ia  the 
queaiion  of  giving  glebea  or  other  endow- 
menta  to  clergymen  in  Ireland,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  or  Proteatantt  who  may 
be  in  need  of  auch  a  proviaioo,  but  eape- 
cially  to  create  a  ptovision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  out  of  a  trutt  fund  aet  apart 
for  that  purpoae,  and  if  persona  wiah  to 
make  endowmenta  for  the  Roman  Caiholic 
clergy  to  legaliae  them ;  and  thia  leada  me 
to  the  quettion  of  perfect  religiont  equality 
at  mooted  by  the  noble  Marqueta  at  to 
putting  the  Roman  Caiholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  clergy  of  the  Ettabliahed  Ctiurch.  I 
have  no  heaiiatioo  in  aaying  that  I  can 
not  conaent  to  thit.  It  thould  never  be 
forgotten  that  by  the  Act  of  Union  the 
Proteatanl  Church  waa  recognixed  aa  the 
national  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and  we  are 
bound  by  every  obligation  to  keep  it  up  in 
preference  to  all  others.  It  waa  again  re- 
cogoiaed  aa  the  national  Church  at  the 
time  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  waa 
granted ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  make 
any  concession  on  thia  point,  however  we 
may  be  inclined  to  create  a  better  main- 
tenance for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
But  how  would  the  noble  Marqoesa  carry 
out  hia  views  of  perfect  religk>ua  equality  ? 
Doea  he  aoppoae  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  go  with  him  ?  Would  he 
allow  the  Crown  to  appoint  the  Proicalaot 
Y2 
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off  then,  they  believing  him  to  be  a  Pro* 
testant.  The  other  roan  was  Michael 
Dunn.  He  belonged  to  St.  Patrick*8  parish ; 
and  it  appears  that  St.  Patrick's  parish 
was  fruitful  in  Dunns,  and  that  on  the  list 
there  was  not  less  than  four  Michael  Dunns. 
It  so  happens  that  not  long  ago  there 
was  a  petition  from  that  parish  in  favour 
of  Repeal,  and  to  that  petition  was  append- 
ed the  name  of  Michael  Dunn.  That  gave 
the  Crown  Solicitor  a  notion,  that  this  Mi- 
chael Dunn  was  the  person  on  the  list  of  the 
jury  who  had  already  declared  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  Repeal  by  signing  a  requisition 
for  a  meeting  to  petition  in  its  favour,  and 
that  he  was  consequently  biassed.  But 
says  my  noble  Friend,  **  See  what  you 
have  done,  you  have  excited  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  you.  See  what  my  Lord 
Shrewsbury  has  done;  see  what  the  Ca- 
tholics have  done."  I  ask,  was  it  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  accuse  the 
Government — to  accuse  their  Protestant 
countrymen  of  having  done  that  which 
declared,  that  they  would  not  believe  a 
Roman  Catholic?  I  deny,  that  any 
such  thing  was  done.  I  differ  from  the 
noble  Lord  who  signed  the  petition-^ 
there  was  no  imputation  ou  Roman  Ca- 
tholics—there is  no  such  feeling.  It  was 
not  because  those  persons  could  not  be 
trusted  on  their  oaths,  but  it  was  because, 
whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  they  had 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Repeal, 
that  they  were  not  fit  persons  to  sit  on  the 
jury.  I  hope  then,  I  have  established  that 
we  were  not  anxious  to  pack  a  jury,  or  to 
do  anything  but  give  a  fair  trial  between 
God  and  their  Country  to  these  persons. 
I  now  pass  to  the  charge,  and  I  say,  that 
nothing  proceeded  from  the  Court  or  from 
the  Chief  Justice  tending  in  any  degree  to 
soil  the  ermine.  The  Chief  Justice  listened 
with  the  greatest  patience  to  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court ;  he  beard  all  the 
arguments,  he  heard  all  the  evidence,  and 
having  heard  all  the  arguments  and  all 
the  evidence,  he  came  undoubtedly  to  a 
strong  opinion,  that  the  persons  charged 
with  the  offence  were  guilty  of  that  of- 
fence. jMy  Lords,  I  say,  that  a  Judge 
having  so  conducted  himself,  having  been 
so  patient  during  that  trial,  having  shown 
no  bias  whatever  during  the  whole  course 
of  it — having  been  instructed  to  give  the 
unanimoQS  opinion  of  the  Bench*-not 
sitting  there  alone,  but  accompanied  by 
three  other  Judges,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
cipress  their  opinion  to  the  jury— [Lord 


Ci^mpbeU:  On  the  law.]  Not  only  oo 
the  law,  but  on  the  bearing  of  the  hucU 
of  the  case— I  say,  that  it  was  his  duty, 
if  he  really  believed  these  persona  were 
guilty,  to  say  to  the  jury,  **  If  yoo  be* 
lieve,  as  I  do,  these  facts,  you  will  And 
these  persons  guilty  of  conspiracy— for  it 
is  a  conspiracy  to  law."  When,  after 
hearing  a  trial  impartially,  and  showing 
no  bias  on  either  side,  a  judge  arrives  at 
a  full  conclusion  in  his  own  mind,  that 
the  accused  is  guilty  of  the  offence 
with  which  he  is  charged,  it  is  his  doty 
to  give  that  opinion  to  the  jury.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  trials,  upon  which  the 
noble  Marquis  has  founded  almost  his 
whole  attack  upon  the  Government.  I 
stand  upon  our  defence  here.  I  say, 
that  the  trial  was  conducted  with  as 
much  fairness  as  any  trial  was  ever  con- 
ducted :  that  we  have  done  nothing  un« 
fair  to  procure  a  conviction ;  that  we 
produced  a  case  as  strong  as  was  ever 
produced  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  that 
the  iury  have  only  done  their  duty  in  re- 
turning their  verdict  as  they  have  done. 
I  leave  it  to  the  people  of  England,  who 
hear  what  passes,  or  who  will  know  to* 
morrow  what  passes  within  these  walls, 
whether  we  are  not  acquitted  upon  this 
point,  or  whether  there  is  any  one  point 
on  the  trial  on  which  Government  can 
be  blamed.  A  word  or  two  as  to  the 
Attorney-general  Smith.  No  man  ean 
lament  more  than  I  do  what  passed  upon 
the  trial ;  but  I  do  not  lament  it  for  the 
sake  of  Government.  The  Government 
had  not,  in  point  of  fact,  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Whether  it  did  harm  or  good  to 
the  Government  or  to  the  traversera,  I 
must  lament  it  for  the  Attorney.generai'e 
sake—I  lament  if  for  his  sake,  as  I  should 
lament  that  any  man  should  so  far  forget 
himself,  even  upon  the  strongest  provocft* 
tion,  as  to  put  himself  in  a  position  in 
which  he  might  justly  be  entitled  to  blame 
for  indiscretion  ;  but  I  appeal  to  your 
Lordships  ^  I  appeal  to  all  men  who 
have  common  sense -^  whether  there  is 
not  a  degree  of  vituperation  which  can- 
not be  borne,  and  whether  it  ia  not  likely 
to  produce  such  consequences  aa  have 
been  produced  f  But  the  trial  being 
over,  I  agree  with  the  noble  Marquess^ 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govemasent 
for  the  future,  that  as  the  Govemaaent 
has  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  Law, 
and  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Queen 
in  her  own  dominions,  it  became  the  duty 
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of  what  he  htd  said.  Unfortanately/ 
allhouf  h  the  tone  of  the  nohle  Lord,  wheo 
•peakiog  of  Ireland,  had  been  highly  gra* 
tifying ;  and  alihough  that  tone  had  l^en 
attumed  before  by  some  of  the  noble  Lords 
Colleagues,  yet  it  had  happened  that  the 
deeds  of  those  who  adopted  that  tone  did 
not  correspond  with  its  conciliatory  spirit. 
He  was,  therefore,  rather  disposed  to  look 
into  the  acts  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
Colleagues,  than  to  regard  their  words, 
and  to  see  distinctly  what  it  was  that  the 
noble  Lord  declared  to  the  House,  and 
weigh  well  the  value  of  it.  But,  before 
he  did  so,  he  would  allude  for  a  nooment 
to  what  had  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
past.  The  ooble  Lord,  he  thought,  was 
giving  great  thanks  for  small  mercies, 
when  he  eipressed  so  much  gratitude  to 
the  ooble  Marquess  for  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  afforded  him  of  meeting 
these  charges;  for,  although  the  noble 
Lord  had  met  the  charges  most  boldly, 
yet  he  (the  Marquess  of  Cianricarde)  did 
not  perceive  the  noble  Lord  had  answered 
them.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  **  we 
did  so  and  so,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  coun- 
try to  say  whether  we  were  right  or 
wrong,"  but  he  did  not  answer  the  charges 
made  against  him  and  the  Government, 
or  justify  that  which  they  had  done.  The 
ooble  Lord  contented  himself  with  the  old 
story  of  saying,  that  he  had  not  read  the 
newspapers.  [Lord  fVhamcUffe:  I  did 
not  say  that  1  had  not  read  the  newspa- 
pers.] No,  no ;  but  the  noble  Lord  said, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Smith,  a 
Oeotleroan  appointed  to  be  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney-general.  Yes;  this  Gentleman, 
who  was  appointed  to  that  important 
o6Bce,  was  nevertheless  a  person  of  whom 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  never 
beard.  And  why?  Because,  said  the 
noble  Lord,  he  was  not  conversant  with 
the  proceedings  in  the  Irish  law  £ourts. 
Perhaps  if  the  noble  Lord  had  been  con- 
versant with  those  proceedings,  he  would 
not  necessarily  have  been  conversant  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Smith.  But  still  the 
Boble  Lord  might  have  b<^n  aware  of  the 
lemarkable  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Smith 
made  himself  as  remarkable  by  the  speech 
he  delivered  there,  and  by  which  speech, 
Mr.  Smith,  for  the  first  time,  became 
known.  But  to  revert  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  met  the  charges 
broogbt  forward  by  his  ooble  Friend.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  given  any  answer  to  thoae  charges. 
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There  was  one  charge  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  totally  left  unanswered'— what 
was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  moment? 
and  what  was  it  when  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  Colleagues  came  into  power.  Had 
the  noble  Lord  attempted  to  account  for 
the  disastrous  and  calamitous  condition  of 
that  country.  He  thought  it  was  discreet 
and  wise  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Roden),  whom,  though  differing 
with  him  in  politics,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted  to  call  his  Friend -*he  thought 
it  was  discreet  and  wise  in  his  noble 
Friend,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  present  statf  of  Ireland,  con- 
sidering the  attacks  which  he  himself  had 
made,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  with 
great  violence,  upon  a  former  Ministry, 
when  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  the 
subject  of  his  animadversions.  On  that 
occasion,  his  nob'e  Friend  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  was  accused  by  the  noble 
Earl  of  being  in  fact  as  bad  as,  if  not  in 
truth  a  member  of,  the  General  Associa- 
tion, because  he  did  not  take  notice  of  ita 
proceedings,  and  prosecute  the  members 
of  it.  What  had  become  of  that  Associa- 
tion ?  What  had  been  the  state  of  Ire- 
land throughout  the  whole  of  last  year  ? 
and  what  was  that  stale  at  the  present 
moment  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the 
Government  in  Ireland  ?  It  held  autho- 
rity there  by  military  occupation,  and  by 
no  other  power  whatever.  That  was  the 
fact.  No  man  who  resided  in  Ireland,  or 
who  had  been  there  as  a  sojourner  for  any 
portion  of  time,  could  attempt  to  deny  it. 
There  ought  to  be  explanation  on  the  part 
of  I  he  Government  to  account  for  this 
state  of  things,  because  no  new  matter  had 
arisen  in  Ireland.  Nothing  whatever  had 
occurred  in  Ireland  that  might  not  have 
been  anticipated  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis* 
ters  at  the  time  they  assumed  oflBce.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  had  candidly  said, 
before  being  called  to  power,  that  Ireland 
would  be  his  difficulty.  And  why  did  he 
say  so?  Because  he  well  knew  the  na« 
ture  of  the  Government  which  he  would 
of  necessity  have  to  administer  affairs  in 
that  count rv.  It  was  quite  evident,  from 
the  tone  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle, 
roan  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  that  ho 
felt  embarrassed  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  natural  complexion  which  his  Govern- 
ment  in  Ireland  must  auume,  and  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  Government  in  that 
coontryi  condactedi  as  it  necessarily  waS| 
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Bishops  and  permit  the  Catholic  Bishops 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Pope  ?  Would  he 
agree  to  allow  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
seats  in  that  House  ?  To  carry  out  his 
views  the  noble  Marquess  roust,  in  the  first 
place,  create  a  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  equal  to  that  of  the  Protestant 
clerg;y.  Does  my  noble  Friend  say  he 
would  take  away  any  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  ?  Then,  if  not,  where  is  the 
provision  to  come  from?  Is  an  annual 
sum  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  this  purpose ;  so  that  not  only 
every  Roman  Catholic  in  England,  but 
every  Protestant,  and  every  Dissenter  as 
well,  is  to  be  made  liable.  Is  the  noble 
Marquess  prepared  to  say,  that  the  people 
of  England  will  consent  to  be  thus  taxed, 
or  does  the  noble  Marquess  mean  that  he 
would  not  pay  any  of  the  clergy  at  all, 
either  Protestant  or  Catholic?  That 
would  certainly  be  equalising  with  a 
vengeance !  The  next  plan  for  effecting 
this  perfect  religious  equality  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  ;  but  that  I  believe  would 
not  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  third  plan  would  be  that  re- 
commended in  an  article  I  have  seen  in  a 
quarterly  publication,  and  my  noble  Friend 
indites  articles  against  us  in  quarterly  pub* 
lications,  but  we  are  not  responsible  for 
such  publications.  Now,  the  publication  to 
which  I  allude  proposes  another  scheme  in 
reference  to  the  present  position,  and  pro- 
poses equality  of  the  two  Churches.  The 
writer  proposes  that  on  the  death  of  the 
present  incumbents  the  incomes  of  every 
church,  and  every  piece  of  preferment, 
should  be  vested  in  commissioners:  that 
the  parochial  subdivison  should  be  no 
longer  continued ;  but  the  country  should 
be  divided  into  congregational  districts; 
and  that  the  commissioners  should  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  Protestant  clergy  and 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  indifferently.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  a  scheme  which 
my  noble  Friend  considers  would  answer 
the  purpose.  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  livings  in  Ireland  ?  Supposing 
they  were  all  vested  in  trustees  for  the  main« 
tenance  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  would  they  realise  a  fund 
adequate  ?  The  noble  Marquess  has  said 
that  it  was  a  great  insult  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
have  promoted  the  Reverend  Holt  Waring; 
and  when  I  heard  my  noble  Friend's  lively 
descriptioD  of  thai  Gentleman's  triumphal 
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procession  in  military  array,  leoold  not 
avoid  observing  that  it  reminded  me  of  a 
priest  entering  a  town  at  the  bead  of  a 
great  body  of  people  about  to  join  some 
of  the  late  monster  meetings  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much.  I  can  only  say  that 
thisclergyman  imitated  too  closely  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  other  parties ;  and  all 
I  can  add  is,  that  clergymen  would  be 
much  better  employed  than  in  mixing 
themselves  up  with  such  proceedings.  But 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  that  if  some  years 
ago  the  Reverend  Mr.  Waring  may  have 
attended  a  meeting  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  Union  between  the 
two  countries,  that  should  now  be  remem- 
bered and  brought  forward  as  a  charge 
against  the  present  Government  of  Ire- 
land. Then  it  is  said  we  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  I  do  not  stop  to  contend  that 
we  have  not,  but  we  are  supported  by  the 
majority  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  England,  and  the  Colonies; 
but  then  it  is  said,  we  legislate  for  one  part 
or  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
and  that  no  Roman  Catholics  are  pro- 
moted to  high  offices:  that  is  not  oar 
fault;  we  have  done  our  best  to  invite 
qualified  persons  of  that  persaasion,  and  if 
they  do  not  come  and  meet  us  in  a  similar 
spirit  we  are  not  to  blame.  I  conclude  by 
thanking  the  noble  Marquess  for  the  op- 
portunity he  has  given  me  of  vindicating^ 
our  acts.  We  have  done  our  duty ;  oar 
conduct  is  before  the  country;  we  are 
ready  to  abide  the  result  of  the  opinion  of 
our  countrymen ;  we  are  ready  to  aid  Her 
Majesty  in  maintaining  the  Legislative 
Union  inviolate,  and  in  upholding  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Law. 

The  Marquess  of  NarmoMb^  wished  to 
say  in  explanation,  that  he  had  never  of- 
fered any  soggestion  about  the  paying  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  On  the  contrary,  be 
had  said  that  he  thought  it  not  expedient 
to  attempt  it.  But  he  certainly  expressed 
his  wish  to  see  the  Catholic  clergy  pat  on 
a  footing  of  equality,  which  was  the  object 
of  the  Emancipation  Act. 

The  Marquess  of  C/anrtcarcle  said,  that 
undoubtedly  the  noble  Lord,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  had  made  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech,  and  had  addressed  him- 
self to  their  Lordships  in  a  tone  with 
which  he  (the  Marqueu  of  Clanriearde) 
was  highly  gratified ;  but  he  regretted 
extremely  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  by  far  the  greater  part 
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Uoodabcd  oo  the  Sooday.  But,  if  tbe 
soblt  Lord  had  read  tbe  newtpapert,  be 
wookl  bave  koown  thai  the  itxy  danger 
Ibml  wu  deprecated  was  actually  incurred, 
that  tbe  people  were  aaaembled  in  crowds, 
during  ibe  night,  to  be  ready  for  tbe 
meeting  of  tbe  morning:  and  until  the 
arrival  of  the  meiaengeri  from  tbe  Repeal 
Aaeociation  in  post-cbaitea,  the  people 
were  not  aware  that  the  meeting  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  place.  Whatever 
might  be  said  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  wat  owing  to  the  immense 
influence  of  that  learned  Gentleman,  and 
which  be  exercised  effectually,  that  that 
day  passed  over  without  bloodshed,  the 
proclamation  having  been  issued,  the  meet* 
ing  prevented,  and  the  trials  resolved  upon. 
If  there  was  one  thing  more  desirable  than 
another  in  these  proceedings,  in  a  free 
country  especially,  it  was,  that  public  opi* 
nion  should  go  along  with  them.  The  first 
thing  was  to  have  an  impartial  tribunal. 
He  bad  said,  be  believed  tbe  verdict  to  be 
an  honeet  one  :  he  could  not  know  whe- 
tber  it  was  an  impartial  one.  He  knew 
that  it  would  have  been  bard  to  fret  an 
impartial  jury ;  but  when  bis  noble  Friend 
stated  that  there  bad  been  a  call  made  to 
the  Protestants  to  come  in  and  fill  up  tbe 
jury  list,  tbe  noble  President  asked,  in  re- 
turn, by  whom  that  call  bad  been  begun  ? 
Whether  it  bad  begun  with  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Presbyterian,  or  Jew,  it  mattered 
not  to  the  question.  [Lord  Wkamcliff* : 
What  bad  the  Government  to  do  with  it7J 
So  much,  that  before  they  instituted  pro- 
ceedings, they  had  a  right  to  look  at  all 
the  coosequencea  likely  to  flow  from  their 
act ;  and  was  it  to  be  conceived  by  any 
man  that  this  consequence  would  not  na- 
turally and  to  a  certainty  ensue— a  discus* 
sion  upon  the  constitution  of  the  jury— and 


lieve  the  jury  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial 
jury,  or    that  they  would  be  convinced 
that  any  real  offence  had  been  committed 
by  the  accused— the  offence,  moreover, 
being  one  of  a  constructive  nature.  Every 
one  of  these  consequences  ought  to  have 
been  looked  to  by  the  Government,  anti- 
cipated as  likely  to  arise  naturally,  and  to 
have  been  fully  provided  for,  before  the 
prosecutions  were  instituted.    There  waa 
one  part  in  the  proclamation  in  particular^ 
which  struck  him  as  being  so  rash,  as  ex- 
hibiting   so  much  blundering,    needless 
energy,  that,  without  meaning  any  disre- 
spect to  his  noble  Friend,  who  filled  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant — he   had    no 
desire  whatever  to  allude  to  him  personally 
— he  spoke  only  in  reference  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  he  being  of  opinion  that  this 
office  would  be  much  better  abolished-^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  draw  attention  to  it. 
He  was  sure,  bad  there  been  no  viceregal 
court,  and  bad  the  powers  of  Government 
been   otherwise  vested,    he  was  sore  it 
was  impossible  this  could  have  occurred-^ 
that    such    an    important    proclamation 
would  have  been  posted  up  on  a  Saturday 
night,   thus  risking  the  peace  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.    There  was  an- 
other circumstance  for  which   the  noble 
Lord  was  not  to  be  personally  blsmed^t 
was  the  vice  of  the  Irish  system  of  Go- 
vernment.    He  alluded  to  the  calling  on 
the  Privy  Council  to  assist  at  tbe  delibe- 
rations.     In  general  Roman  Catholics, 
who  were  members  of  this  Council  were 
summoned  without    distinction ;   but    in 
this  single  case,  tbe  rule  was  departed 
from.    The  Lord  Lieutenant  on  this  oc- 
casion was  surrounded  with  his  particular 
adherents,  and,  with  tbe  exception  of  Lord 
Donougbmore,  there  were  no  Roman  Ca- 
tholics present,  though  many  were  within 


that  tbe  whole  trial  would  be  thought  to  i  reach  of  summons.  This  matter,  be  could 
mm  upon  ibe  mode  in  which  that  jury  j  tell  their  Lordships,  had  not  escaped  the 


was  formed  f   He  would  refer  as  to  a  case 
in  point,  to  tbe  Bill  brought  in  by  tbe  Lord  ! 
Chancellor  last  year»  for  tbe  purpose  of  • 
changing  tbe  venue,  but  which  merged  at 
Uft  in  tbe  question  of  tbe  jury.  Both  par-  , 
ties,  the  Catholics  oo  tbe  one  aide,  and  ; 
tbe   Protestanu   on  the  other,  were  in- 
flamed with  prejudice,  and  could   it  be  i  the  agitation  ceased  since  these  meetings 


observation  of  tbe  people  of  Ireland.  The 
noble  President  was  proud  because  he  had 
got  a  verdict,  and  appeared  to  tliink  that 
now  all  was  right.  He  admitted  one 
good  coniequence  that  bad  resulted  from 
the  Government  proceedings— there  had 
no  more  monster  meetings.   But  had 


expected,  after  ten  Catholics  bad  been 
euock  off  the  lial,  thna  leaving  three  of 
the  traveraert,  being  Catholics,  to  be  tried 
by  a  jur^  exclusively  Proteetant,  that 
puUie  optoioo  would  go  along  with  tbe 
Goveraaent^tbat  the  public  would  be« 


had  ceased  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  appear 
as  an  agitator,  but  he  occasionally  followed 
that  practice  whkh  the  noble  Lord  bad 
repudiated— namely,  reading  the  news* 
,  papers ;  and  if  he  were  to  trouble  the 
I  House  with  extracts,  be  could  show  that 
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by  the  particular  description  of  men  who 
stood  forward  to  support  him.  It  was  a 
vice  inherent  in  the  party  which  supported 
the  Government,  and  from  which  the  Go- 
Yernment  could  not  extricate  themselves. 
They  might  have  done  so  at  one  time.  But 
there  was  one  fundamental  error  and  vice 
in  the  policy  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  proceeded.  He  was  not 
DOW  alluding  to  those  party  attacks  which 
noble  Lords,  when  in  opposition,  made 
against  the  late  Government.  He  was 
taking  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  when 
he  said  that  the  great  practical  vice  of 
the  present  Government  in  Ireland  was 
this,  that  there  existed  a  feeling  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  could  not  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  political  power,  or  with  the 
exercise  of  those  full  and  free  franchises 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  enjoyed. 
The  people  of  Ireland  being  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, the  argument  necessarily  came  to 
this,  that  they  could  not  admit  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  a  full,  fair^  and  free  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the 
British  empire.  That  was  the  argument 
used  upon  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
question;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
declared  by  those  who  now  governed  the 
country,  that  although  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation had  been  granted,  still  they  had 
not  changed  their  opinion.  The  fact 
therefore  was,  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion was  not  administered  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause there  was  no  public  opinion  recog- 
nised in  Ireland;  there  was  no  appeal 
made  to  it,  there  was  no  wish  to  conciliate 
it.  The  noble  President  of  the  Council 
had  said,  that  the  Government  had  watched 
the  meetings  which  had  been  held  wiih 
great  anxiety  until  they  could  find,  what 
he  termed,  an  opportunity  to  put  them 
down.  Assuming  that  there  was  great 
anxiety  for  this  opportunity,  he  would 
ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  whe- 
ther the  same  opportunity  was  not  afforded 
at  Mullaghmast  or  at  Tara,  where  meet- 
ings were  held  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
country  f  and  if  the  Lord-lieutenant  had 
chosen  to  issue  his  proclamation,  whether 
they  would  not  have  been  as  easily  dis- 
persed as  that  of  Clontarf?  There  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  it.  But  when  the 
Government  made  up  their  mind  how  to 
act,  they  committed  themselves  of  laches 
i.i  not  following  up  their  act  by  a  diflTerent 
kind  of  prosecution,  for  they  had  alleged 
that  seditious  language  had  been  held. 


if  that  were  true,  and  seditiooa  languagw 
had  been  held  at  former  meetings,  tbey 
might  have  instituted  prosecutions  before. 
But  he  contended  it  was  contrary  to  tba 
whole  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  to  let  persons  go  on  in  a  aeriea  of 
acts  which  were  assert^  to  be  not  legal, 
and  then  at  last  bring  forward  an  ae* 
cumulated  series  of  those  acts  against 
them  whereupon  to  found  an  accusation 
and  a  charge.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
deny  that  these  persons  bad  been  guilty 
of  conspiracy  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term,  and  he  believed  that  the  jury  bad 
found  a  perfectly  honest  verdict.  What- 
ever he  might  think  of  the  complexion 
and  the  religious  and  political  opinions  of 
that  jury,  he  was  bound  to  say  he  believed 
they  had  found  an  honest  verdict.  He 
was  told  that  conspiracy  must  be  sbowa 
by  overt  acts ;  but  overt  acts  possibly  legal 
in  themselves,  but  tending  to  an  illegal 
object.  But  he  contended  again  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  attack  men  by  that  sort 
of  proceeding,  a  proceeding  which  was  a 
branch  or  part  of  that  hateful  and  odiooa 
charge  known  as  constructive  treason,  the 
construing  a  number  of  legal  acta  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  an  illegal  intention.  It 
was  not  a  mode  of  proceeding  likely  to 
conciliate  public  opinion.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  some  of  those  persona 
who  bad  been  tried  had  no  notion  they 
were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  any  mora 
than  the  character  in  Moliire'a  comedy 
had,  that  he  had  been  talking  prose— tbey 
had  no  idea  they  had  committed  the 
offence  for  which  they  had  been  tried,  and 
that  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  However,  the 
Government  was  determined  to  put  down 
those  meetings,  and  they  issued  the  pro- 
clamation, and  be  differed  entirely  from 
the  noble  President  in  his  opinion  of  that 
proceeding.  He  deemed  the  steps  takeo 
by  the  Government  to  be  oharacteriaed  by 
rashness,  and  to  have  incurred  the  danger 
of  bloodshed.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
proclamation  could  not  be  pablisbed  antil 
a  late  hour  on  the  Saturday  to  stop  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  Sunday,  tbatahould 
have  been  a  reason  for  the  Lord-lieoteoaat 
to  have  acted  differently.  It  would  have 
been  more  consonant  with  the  diacratioo 
and  prudence  of  a  Christian  Govammant 
to  have  allowed  the  meeting  to  go  oo 
rather  than  ba?a  incurred  tha  riak  of 
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I  who  btd  been  promoted  in  Ireland, 
had  been  more  dittin^uithed  by  bottility 
to  tbe  National  Educational  icbeme  than 
bj  any  things  clie.  He  did  not  mean  to 
aasert«  that  ihoae  peraons  were  otherwise 
unworthy  of  their  promotion ;  but  he  munt 
femark,  that  the  very  last  prelate  who  had 
been  appointed,  however  diatinguiihtd  lor 
ability  in  other  retpectt,  hat  been  more 
rontplcaoofly  before  the  Irish  public  in 
their  efforta  af^ainst  the  National  Board, 
than  in  any  other  capacity.  So  Ion;  as 
the  Government  favours  and  advancements 
were  granted  to  those  who  were  dis« 
tingoiabed  for  their  opposition  to  the  Edu- 
cation aebeme,  and  who  had  pronounced 
it  contrary  to  the  religion  established  by 
law  in  the  country,  the  ministers  would 
not  give  real  and  effectual  support  to  the 
National  Board.  The  noble  Lord  the  Pre- 
aident  of  the  Council  bad  alluded  to  the 
Commiaaion  for  Inquiry  into  the  relations  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant.  They  were  told  that 
the  effect  of  that  Commission  would  be,  that 
no  injustice  would  be  committed  by  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  But  that  was  not 
anffident.  Care  must  be  taken,  that  no 
iojostice  should  be  done  by  tenants  also, 
or  tbey  came  at  once  to  6aity  of  tenure, 
^tery  one  knew  the  mass  of  pauperism 
and  destitution  which  existed  in  Ireland, 
and  if  the  Government  wished  to  relieve 
that,  why  had  they  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioo  which  could  effect  no  good  for  a  year  ? 
It  would  not  be  fair  for  him  to  deny  that 
there  were  parte  of  Ireland  where  land 
was  too  high ;  but  he  presumed  that  was 
also  the  case  in  England,  for  he  occa. 
siooally  read  of  cases  where  landlords  re- 
turned  to  their  tenants  so  much  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  their  rents.  He  would  say, 
that  at  that  time  of  great  agitation,  when 
soch  dreadful  Crimea  were  perpetrated, 
ariaiogotttof  this  very  occupancy  of  land,  it 
was  rMh  in  tbe  Government  to  issue  a  Com- 
mission,  which  most  undoubtedly  convey 
to  the  popular  mind  in  Ireland  an  intima- 
tion that  the  Ministers  thought  the  land- 
lorda  of  Ireland  were  the  parties  who  were 
doing  wrong,  and  that  to  them  much  of 
tho  misery  of  the  country  waa  to  be  attri- 
buted. A  new  Commission  bad  been 
issued;  but  the  Government  did  not  chooee 
to  attend  the  reports  of  Commissions  which 
were  already  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
Now  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  tbe 
rural  districts,  was  the  pressure  of  the 
cees  and  local  taxes  upon  the  land.  There 
waa  a  repoct  firom  a  Commission,  appointed 
by  tht  lito  GovarBBMnt,  to  infant  isU) 


the  working  of  the  Grand  Jury  Law,  and 
that  report,  made  in  April,  1842,  showed 
him  160,000/.  might  be  uved  to  the  coon- 
ties  of  Ireland  entirely  in  rates,  and  cesses^ 
and  taxes  that  pressed  upon  the  tenants* 
It  was  of  no  use  appointing  these  com- 
missions, if  when  the  reports  were  made, 
they  were  laid  upon  I  he  Table,  and  no 
notice  taken  of  them.  The  report  ho 
alluded  to,  he  had  hardly  ever  heard  men- 
tioned ;  it  was  in  the  library,  but  he  did 
not  know  whether  any  of  the  Members  of 
the  Government  bad  read  it.  Then  there 
was  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Poor-law,  and  it  appeared  that  now  the 
poor*  rate  could  not  be  collected  without 
troops  and  police,  and  that  there  was  a 
regular  campaign,  and  an  army  main* 
tained,  to  collect  the  impost  in  some  un- 
fortunate baronies.  The  grievances  of 
Ireland  were  such,  as  every  well  wisher 
to  that  country  must  wish  to  see  redressed, 
not  by  Reports  of  Commissions,  but  prac- 
tically and  well.  The  Coromissiooers  of 
that  Poor-law  Inquiry  ststed,  that  no  one 
measure  could  be  devised  by  any  set  of 
men  for  tbe  amelioration  of  Ireland  ;  but 
they  recommended  a  series  of  measures-^ 
a  system  of  emigration,  of  public  works, 
and  others,  by  which  much  good  might 
be  done.  The  public  works  in  Ireland 
had  paid  the  Government  over  and  over 
again,  by  an  increase  of  taxation.  Ha 
regretted  he  could  not  concur  in  the  de- 
fence which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  bad 
made  of  the  Government.  He  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  could  not  admit, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  given  any  reason 
whatever^and  the  responsibility  rested 
with  him  and  the  Government.  The  state 
of  Ireland  was  now  that  in  which  pro- 
perty was  insecure,  while  tbe  law  was 
maintained  only  by  the  presence  of  phy- 
sical and  military  force.  The  present 
Government  had  found  the  country  tran- 
quil, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  con- 
stitution ;  tbey  had  now  brought  her  into 
such  a  state,  that  she  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  placed  under  a  civil  government ; 
and  he  believed,  that  unless  the  Govern* 
ment  took  much  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive measures  than  they  had  yet  taken, 
the  state  of  the  country  would  not  im* 
prove.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  we 
paying  an  imasense  army  for  doing  nothing, 
were  bnt  for  upholding  the  mtsgovemment 
of  Ireland.  He  woold  not  hold  out  any 
threau ;  therefore  he  would  not  allude  to 
possible  contingencies.  He  knew  it  btd 
been  held,  Uuit  if  England  wait  plaoad  ia 
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laDtruage  bad  been  used  upon  the  subject 
of  Repeat  since  ibe  date  of  these  proseco- 
tioDS^  as  sIroDg,  or  stronger,  eveo,  than 
that  which  had  been  used  before.  Sedi- 
tious songs,  the  diction  of  which  was  far 
stronger,  had  been  printed  and  copied,  he 
believed,  into  almost  every  newspaper. 
The  Repeal  Association  still  existed ; 
the  agitators  did  not  intend  to  give  up 
their  agitation.  He  viewed  these  things, 
however,  as  of  comparatively  little  ac- 
count; but  what  he  regarded  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  the  progress  of  the 
repeal  question  in  the  public  mind,  and 
the  consideration  whether  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  acquiring  more  con6dencein 
the  impartial  administration  of  Govern- 
ment in  that  country.  The  question  whe» 
ther  the  Irish  nation,  Roman  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant  were  better  contented 
than  they  bad  been  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  executive  Government,  and  of 
the  law,  and  whether  they  were  better 
contented  with  the  Legislation  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  That  was  a  subject  of 
▼ital  importance  to  consider,  and  let  not 
the  noble  Lord  think  that  because  they  had 
a  military  force  in  Ireland,  which  caused 
any  attempt  at  rising  ridiculous — a  rising, 
however,  which  he,  for  his  part,  did 
not  believe  had  ever  been  meant  to 
be  made — that  therefore  they  had  se- 
cured the  tranquillity  of  that  country. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  tranquillity, 
nay,  it  was  not  civil  government,  and 
upon  that  point  he  would  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who 
had  ever  sprung  from  an  Irish  race— he 
meant  Mr.  Burke,  and  who  had  said  that 

''The  effect  of  force  can  be  but  temporary. 
By  force  you  may  for  a  time  subdue,  but  you 
do  not  remove  the  necessity  to  subdue,  and 
that  country  is  not  governed  which  has  con« 
tinually  to  be  coerced.'^ 

That  was  the  sentiment  of  Burke ;  and 
let  not  the  noble  Lord,  then,  suppose,  be- 
cause there  were  fortified  barracks  in 
which  fugitives  from  an  insurrection  might 
seek  refuge,  or  armed  ships  in  the  har- 
bours to  shelter  the  families  of  those  who 
might  be  engaged  in  strife,  that  therefore 
the  country  was  in  tranquillity  and  peace. 
There  was  much  at  the  termination  of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  which  be  was 
glad  to  hear,  and  he  would  have  been  still 
better  pleased  had  the  beneficial  measures 
been  more  general  and  more  extensive. 
A  step  had,  however,  been  taken,  and  a 
•tep  iQ  the  right  direction^  and  be  ibaoked 


Goreromeot  for  what  tbey  had  done  and 
for  what  they  proposed  to  do.  He  alladcd 
to  the  proposal  for  enabling  Govemioent 
to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbaicb. 
He  strongly  felt  the  necessity  for  aocb  a 
measure,  and  he  was  delighted  to  bear 
this  was  to  be  done.  He  also  was  glad  to 
bear  that  the  grants  for  National  Edacatioa 
were  to  be  increased.  That,  however,  waa 
undoubtedly  an  absolute  necessity  if  they 
meant  the  present  system  to  be  continued 
at  all,  for  the  whole  Educational  establish- 
ment had  arrived  at  that  pitch,  that  the 
grant  must  be  increased  or  the  aystem 
given  up.  He  was  one  who  thought  that 
scheme  was  the  most  excellent  that  could 
have  been  devised  for  joint  education. 
He  knew  there  were  great  difficoltiea  and 
objections  to  be  encountered  in  any  at- 
tempt at  establishing  a  joint  education; 
but,  be  that  as  it  might,  the  present  was 
a  wise  and  beneficent  measure,  and  had 
worked  great  benefit  to  the  people.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  Government  meant 
that  the  system  should  be  established  in 
Ireland — if  they  meant  to  protect  that 
scheme  of  National  Education,  he  onst 
tell  them  it  was  not  only  by  increasing  the 
grant— and  he  hoped  that  the  increase 
would  be  a  large  one— but  it  waa  not 
only  by  increasing  the  grant  even  to  the 
full  extent  by  which  the  system  could  be 
thoroughly  and  practically  worked  oot, 
that  then  their  intentions  would  be  re- 
alised. The  plan  would  never  be  carried 
out  to  its  original  extent  until  it  waa 
brought  in  liarmony  with  the  Protestant 
as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It 
had  been  objected  against  this  scheme  by 
a  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  by  others  ont 
of  doors,  that  it  would  not  succeed,  because 
it  was  not  supported  by  the  clergy.  That 
fault,  however,  lay  not  with  the  system, 
but  in  the  unfortunate  party  spirit  which 
had  unfortunately  been  infused  into  the 
system.  It  was  this  party  feeling  which 
had  divided  the  clergy  from  these  schools. 
If  the  Government  meant  to  uphold  Na» 
tional  Education  in  Ireland,  they  would 
let  it  be  known  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  bring  it  in  unison  and  harmony  with 
the  working  clergy  of  Ireland,  by  their 
choice  of  the  persons  whom  they  selected 
for  employment,  and  would  show  that  they 
(the  Government)  did  not  approve  of  those 
who  made  violent  speeches,  and  took 
strong  measures  to  put  down  and  coon* 
teract  that  system,  and  to  excite  against 
it  the  ill  will  of  the  clergy.    Bot  the  per* 
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and  odiert  wen   displaced  for  reaMms 
eqeally  frivolous*    Among  them  was  the 
Rev.  Holt  Waring,  the  same   iodividaal 
whom  the  noble  Marquess  afterwards  ap- 
pointed on  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  who  was  still  oo  it,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
being  a  man  of  large  landed  property. 
As  to  the  circemstance  on  which  so  much 
stress  bad  been  laid,  that  that  gentleman 
had  been  appointed  to  the  deanery  of 
Dromore  after  having  attended  the  meet- 
ing  at  Hillsborough  with  a  large  number 
of  followers,  the  fact  was  that  a  great  part 
of  them  consisted  of  hit  own  tenantry. 
Those  removed  from  the  commiuion  of 
the  peace  by  the   f^^m**^  Government 
were  men  who  had  supported  by  their 
meeeoce  the  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union,  which  meant  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  dismption  of  the  empire.    Ma« 
gistratee  attending  meetings  called  to  ob* 
tain  that  object  could  not  be  6t  persons 
to  hold  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
be  ihooght  Government  would  have  lieen 
extremely  culpable  if  they  had  allowed 
those  men  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
commission  after  they  hsd    ascertained 
their  views.    The  noble  Marquess  had 
atated  that  he  conceived  it  would  be  much 
better  that  the  question  of  Repeal  should 
be  legally  canvassed  in  that  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  instead  of  potting 
persons  on  their  trial  who  had  been  en* 
gaged  in  promoting  that  object.    Why, 
that  was  the  very  opinion  which    they 
(the  Minbterial    side)  held,  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  they  found  fault  with  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  the  other  agitators  who  were 
crying  out  for  Repeal.    For  what  tea- 
aon  did  they  not  come  to  that  and  the 
other  House  to  diicuie  the  subiect,  in 
order  that  it  might  thera  be  decided  whe- 
ther the  measure  was  possible,  and  likely 
lo  be  prodoctive  of  benefit  f  The  agitation 
carried  on  during  the  past  year  had  been 
the  eoorce  of  numberless  evils  to  Ireland ; 
it  had  produced  the  greatest  dismay ;  it 
had  been  the  means  of  checking  industry, 
of  stopping  commerce,  and   preventing 
every  benefit  which  would  naturally  have 
accrued  to  the  country ;  and  therefore,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  found  fault  with 
noble  Lords  behind  him  for  not  having 
before  taken  measures  to  bring  it  to  a 
cloee.    After  the  eiplanation  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  President  of  the  Council,  how* 
ever,  and  the  effects  which  would  proba- 
bly be  produced  by  the  lesult  of  the  late 
Iriel,  he  was  indhed  to  think  that  Minis* 


ters  were  perhaps  in  the  right,  to  allowing 
things  to  proceed  to  the  length  they  had 
reached  before  they  atruck  the  blow 
which  now  appeared  to  have  been  effected. 
One  thine  to  be  remarked  was,  that  many 
Roman  Catholics  were  as  much  averie  to 
this  agitation  as  any  persons  could  be, 
and  found  it  to  interfere  fatally  with  iheir 
objects  of  industry,  but  they  were  forced 
to  join  in  it  in  consequence  of  the  long 
delsy  which  took  place  before  Government 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  agitation. 
But  the  old  adage  was  good,  **  better  late 
than  never;**  and  he  trusted  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  trial  would  prove  most 
beneficial  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  Much  fault  had  been  found  by 
the  noble  Marquess  with  respect  to  the 
chsUeoging  of  the  jury,  but  ne  thought 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Whamcliffe)  had 
given  a  complete  answer  to  that  charge. 
He  begged  the  House  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  Repeal  question  had  been  made  n 
great  religious  question  in  Irelend.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  priesthood  had  joined  the  Repeal 
movement,  and  therefore  it  was  very  natu* 
ral  to  say  that  it  had  been  made  a  Roman 
Catholic  question.  The  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  was  this— he  spoke  not  from 
what  he  had  been  told  by  others,  hot  froaa 
what  he  had  heard  and  observed  among 
the  people  themselves--it  was,  that  the 
paMing  of  Repeal  most  destroy  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  Ireland,  and  establish 
the  Roman  Catholic  in  its  stead.  That 
was  their  opinion,  that  was  what  they  be- 
lieved, and,  therefore,  he  said  it  was  now 
regarded  in  Ireland  as  a  religious  subject. 
Such  being  the  case,  waa  it  not  natural  to 
say  without  at  all  impeaching  the  oath  of 
any  Roman  Catholic,  without  at  all  suppoe« 
ing  that  a  Roman  Catholic  juror  was  not  as 
competent  to  give  a  verdict  aa  a  Protes- 
tant, that  there  might  be  some  biaa  in  the 
minds  of  the  individnsls,  and  that  when 
they  came  into  the  jory*boz,  this  biaa 
might  be  the  means  of  their  giving  a  ver* 
diet  which  otherwise  they  might  not  havo 
returned  ?  He  would  mention  a  eircnm- 
stance  which  would  show  what  cautioo 
was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- 
general  in  choosiog  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  jury-bos.  On  tho 
grand  jury,  there  were  three  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. The  grand  jury  foond  the  bill, 
and  after  the  bill  had  been  bronght  op, 
one  of  the  jury  came  Ibrwardf  and  having 
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•  fitnalioii  of  great  diflSc^liy*  Iraiaod 
woald  add  to  Ibe  eoibarraMmeDt  of  the 
SUU ;  bot  *h«  did  oot  beliete  tb'ii «  be- 
cftOM  Irelaod  bad  too  great  a  share  io  tbe 
^ory  of  tbif  cooatrj,  lightly  to  detert  bar 
m  toe  boor  of  need  or  danger.  He  did 
not  beiiere*  that  the  Irish  would  be  more 
haclivard  than  tbey  bad  hitherto  beeo  io 
maiotaioiog  the  power  and  digoity  of  the 
country.  He  trusted  to  the  good  feeiiog* 
to  the  loyalty,  to  that  fidelity  which  bad 
been  called  by  the  great  Grattan,  the  des- 
perate fidelity  of  the  Irish  people.  At  the 
aaoBa  time  be  thought  the  feelings  of  homan 
liainre  must  actuate  the  Irish  as  they  did 
other  men*  and  that  if  this  country  per- 
sisted  io  goferning  them  by  military  force 
alone,  they  could  not  hope  to  retain  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  Hoden  said  be  could  not 
allow  the  unwarrantable  aspersions  thrown 
oot  by  the  noble  Marquess  to  pass  unno- 
ticed.     In  finding   fault  with    the   late 
Qovemment  on  account  of  the  various 
agitations  which  existed  durins;  their  ten- 
ure of  office,  he  (tbe  Earl  of  Roden)  had 
held  it  to  be  hia  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  tbe  Hoose  to  what  be  conceived  to  be 
the  misgovernment  of  Ireland  by  tbe  no- 
ble Lords  opposite.    He  was  not  influ- 
enced by  any  party  views  or  objects,  and 
was  actuated  by  no  feeling  but  a  sincere 
desire  to  forward  the  happiness  and  pro. 
sperity  of  the  country  to  which  be  be- 
longed.   The  noble  Marquess  had  said 
that  when  other  persons  were  in  office  he 
(the  Earl  of  Roden)  had  taken  no  notice 
of  such  transactions,  but  passed  them 
over  in  silence.    He  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  the  real  facts. 
On  the  very  first  day  of  tbe  last  Session 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  notice 
in  that  House,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  it 
was  his  intention  to  put  a  ouestion  on  the 
subject  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.     He 
did,  on  that  occasion,  give  his  opinion  as 
to  tbe  circumstances  which  marked  tbe 
agitation,  and  called    the   attention    of 
Government  to  its  progress.   Towards  the 
doea  of  the  Session  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  follow  the  same  course  he  had 
always  followed  on  this  question,  and  he 
again  appealed  to  noble  Lords  behind  him 
10  adopt  the  measures  which  the  state  of 

Biblic  affairs  pointed  out  as  oecasaary 
a  maintained,  therefore,  that  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  statement  of 
Iba  noble  Marquess  with  respect  to  the 
1^*^  '  >oi  which  ho  (tbo  Sari  of 


Rodeo)  had  pvanod.    He  conld  not  help 
saying  a  word  or  twooo  tbe  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquesa  who  bad  iMOogbt  this 
subject  forward.    He  had  listened  to  that 
speech  with  great  attention.    It  waa  a 
speech  of  great  talent,  and  distingnaslied 
by  much  information  as  to  tbe  state  of 
Ireland ;  but  throughout  tbe  whole  of  hia 
reoiarks,  the  noble  Marquess  appeared  to 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  approved  of  tbe  coarse  which 
be  had  taken  when  be  was  in  tbatcountiy, 
and  that  the  great  body  of  them  enter- 
tained  the  aame  opinions  aa  the  noble 
Marquess.    Now,  be  begged  leave  to  tell 
tbe  noble  Marqueu  that  in  that  country 
there  was  a  very  large  and   influential 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  differed 
most  widely  from  the  opinions  and  condnct 
maintained  by  him;  persons  who  traced 
the  very  circumstances  in  which  Ireland 
was  now  placed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Marquess.    It  would  be  in  tbe  re* 
collection  of  their  Lordship,  that  on  the 
inquiry  before  the  Committee  (on  the  Stale 
of  Crime  [in  Ireland)  for  which  he  had 
moved,   many  circumstances   connected 
with  the  career  of  tbe  noble  Marquees  m 
that  country  were  elicited,  and  no  parson 
who  considered  these  circumstances  could 
refuse  to  admit  that  persons  of  all  opinioaa, 
amicus  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tbe 
country,  were  opposed  to  the  courae  which 
the  noble  Marquess  thought  it  hia  duty  to 
pursue  during  his  temporary  reign.    The 
noble  Marquesa  might  laugh ;  those  tioses 
were  gone  by ;  but  they  were  now  reaping 
the  effects  of  that  wholesale   diacharge 
from  the  gaols  which  was  carried  on  un« 
der  the  auspices  of  tbe  noble  Marquesa, 
without  any  reason  for  the  estraordinary 
course  be  took.    The  noble  Marquees  had 
uttered  very  strong  language,  condem- 
natory of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  re- 
ferring to  the  magistrates  who  were  va- 
moved  from  thecommission  inconsequence 
of  the  countenance  they  had  lent  Io  the 
Repeal  agitation.     But  he  wonM  aak, 
were  no  magistratea  removed  when  tbe 
noble  Marquess  and  his  friends  wtro  in 
office  ?   Where  waa  tbe  difierence  between 
their  removals  and  the  remoimls  of  his 
noble  Friends  behind  him  1    In  the  latter 
case  magiatrates  were  removed  for  taking 

Kn  in  an  object  which  was  now  proved  to 
a  conspiracy,  to  effect  by  illegal  naenns 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Under 
the  late  Government,  one  magistrate  was 
removed  booause  hia  wife  had  an  Offange 
ribbw  io  htr  bruiat  on  tho  12th  of  Jnlj^ 
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had  been  carried  on  in  Ireland  op  to  the 
meeting  of  Parliament^  and  in  the  early 
part  of  March  they  wonld  again  repair  to 
that  country  and  continue  their  inquiries. 
He  could  assure  their  Lordships  there  was 
no  part  of  the  relstions  between  landlord 
and  tenant  which  could  be  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  inquiry,  and  on  which  recommend- 
ations could  be  made,  which  would  not 
attract  their  attention.  They  did  not  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  any  preconceived 
idea  that  the  landlords  were  wrong,  or 
that  the  tenants  were  wrong,  but  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
causes  of  that  state  of  things  which,  un- 
happily, now  subsisted,  and  had  long  sub- 
sisted in  that  country.  It  had  been  stated, 
and  truly,  that  the  poverty  of  the  tenants 
was  the  cause  of  that  state  of  thinfrs.  It 
would  be  their  duty  to  point  out  any  inea- 
aorea  which  might  appear  to  them  advis- 
able, in  order  to  remove  that  poverty,  and 
alleviate  the  distress  which  now  weighed 
down  the  agricultural  population  of  Ire- 
land. They  would  bring  their  laboura  to 
a  close  as  early  as  pouible,  and  at  an 
early  period  after,  noble  Lords  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  all  they  had 
done,  and  till  then,  he  trusted  their  Lord- 
ahips  would  give  the  Commitaionera  credit 
for  an  earnest  wish  closely  to  examine  the 
subject,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  ao. 
Of  the  policy  of  iuuing  the  Commission 
it  was  not  his  business  to  speak :  he  could 
only  aay,  that  the  inquiry  would  be  pro- 
secuted through  every  channel  likely  to 
give  impartial  information,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  saying,  as  far  as  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  judging,  that  the  desire 
to  furnish  this  information  had  been  elicit- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
course  which  the  Commission  had  taken. 
He  might  be  permitted  to  add,  it  waa  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  when  they  were 
absent  from  Ireland,  they  were  altogether 
idle  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  Much 
of  the  inquiry  they  could  pursue  in  this 
country.  There  was  hardly  a  day  on 
which  some  portion  of  his  time  was  not 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Their  Lordships 
would  scarcely  credit  the  amount  of  in- 
formation which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Commisaionera,  the  arrangement  of  which 
enforced  conaiderable  laU>ar  on  their  se- 
cretarr*  The  letters  he  had  that  day  re- 
ceived were  marked  561  and  562,  which 
wooM  give  aome  idea  of  the  extent  of 
their  correspondence.  As  some  observa- 
tiooa  bad  been  made  aa  to  the  selection 


of  their  secretary,  be  might  add,  that  the 
choice  of  secretary  having  been  devolved 
upon  the  Commissioners,  and  many  ap. 
plications  from  various  quarters  having 
been  made  to  them,  they  had  taken  all 
the  paina  they  could  in  the  aelcctioo  of 
an  individual  who  had  given  great  atten- 
tion 10  the  aubject,  and  who  had  made 
long  inquiry  into  the  tenure  of  land  ;  and 
they  had  every  reaaon  to  be  pleaaed  with 
the  choice  they  had  made. 

The  Marqueaa  of  9Veitmiath  aaid, 
having  been  in  Ireland  for  aome  months, 
he  thought  that  a  very  good  reaaon  why 
their  Lordaliips  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who  were  not  perhaps  very  well 
diiposed  towards  him,  should  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  sentiments 
on  this  occasion,  in  preference,  perhape, 
to  any  English  Lord  who  had  not  been 
there  at  all.  In  giving  aupport  to  Her 
Majes ty*a  Government  on  general  princi- 
ples, some  noble  Lords  were  doubtless  far 
superior  to  him,  but  in  respect  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  he  thought  he 
had  a  fair  claim  on  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion. He  might  say  that,  without  vanity, 
as  far  as  rciidence  could  entitle  him  to 
say  so,  he  possessed  knowledge.  He 
must  say,  he  thought  the  attacks  which 
had  been  made  on  the  Government  were 
very  unfair.  They  had  been  charged  with 
that  which  they  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with.  They  had  not,  and  they  could 
not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  junf  panel  on  thia  or 
any  other  occaron.  The  panel  waa  ae- 
lected  by  law,  and  if  there  waa  any  peraon 
to  k>e  blamed  for  what  had  occurred,  it 
was  the  Recorder;  and  he  was  not 
blamed,  because  it  was  known  that  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  an  honest  judge 
ought  to  do.  He  contended  that  the 
langnage  of  the  Attorney- general,  in 
atating  the  case,  was  such  as  a  sound 
lawyer,  and  a  cool,  calm,  and  dispaa- 
sionate  man  ought  to  have  used.  There 
were  no  flowers  of  eloquence  in  hia 
speech.  He  was  in  great  hopes  that  the 
noble  Marquess  would  have  come  forward 
with  remedies  proper  for  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  conflning  himaelf  en- 
tirely to  blaming  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
aent  Government  aince  they  had  come  into 
power.  The  noble  Marauesa  said,  the 
popular  will  had  not  aufficient  influence 
on  the  representation  of  Ireland.  Were 
not,  he  would  ask,  105  Members  suffi- 
cient? Would  the  noble  Marqaesa  van- 
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taken  the  oath  that  he  would  keep  his  own 
counsel  and  the  counsel  of  his  fellow- 
jurors,  told  the  judge  that  he  dissented  on 
one  point  from  the  verdict  to  which  they 
had  come.  He  said  that  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  have  induced  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral to  be  careful  as  to  the  persons  whom 
he  put  on  the  jury.  Had  that  functionary 
allowed  persons  to  be  jurors  who  had  that 
strong  bias  in  their  minds,  it  would  have 
been  said  by  every  one  who  looked  at  the 
circumstance,  that  he  was  not  an  honest 
man^  and  that  the  Government  only 
wanted  to  have  a  sham  trial.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  thought  the  Attorney- 
general  was  quite  right  in  the  course  he 
had  pursued.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
at  the  Table  the  measures  which  Govern- 
ment had  in  contemplation,  as  sets-off  to 
the  coercive  steps  which  had  been  taken. 
He  should  not  give  any  opinion  on  those 
questions;  they  would  come  before  their 
Lordships  in  the  regular  shape ;  and  he 
should  take  an  opportunity  of  stating  his 
sentiments  regarding  them.  But  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  those  subjects — that  of 
National  Education — he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  say  a  word,  as  one  who  had  opposed  in 
that  House,  in  as  straightforward  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  the  introduction  of  the 
system.  He  opposed  it  on  principle — 
not,  as  the  noble  Marquess  had  said,  from 
parliamentary  motives,  ;but  because  it  de- 
prived the  people  of  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth;  and  he  declared  in  that  House, 
when  be  did  oppose  it,  that  these  were  the 
reasons  why  he  would  not  consent  to  any 
system  of  education  in  Ireland  which 
robbed  the  people  of  that  country  of  the 
greatest  treasure  and  blessing  they  could 
enjoy.  As  a  resident  proprietor  of  Ire- 
land, he  could  not  but  thank  noble  Lords 
behind  him  for  the  course  they,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  had  pursued,  as  to 
the  late  trials.  He  could  not  but  be  of 
opinion  they  had  pursued  the  course  likely 
to  give  peace  and  prosperity  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  England.  He  hoped  they 
would  steadily  continue  in  their  course, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left»  but  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the 
laWy  and  determined  to  apply  every  means 
in  their  power  to  put  down  attempts  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  land. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said,  as  so  much  al- 
lusion had  been  made  to  the  subject  of 
the  Commission  of  which  be  was  a  Mem- 
^•r»  and  at  lo  much  miicoDception  ap* 


peered  to  prevail  respecting  it,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  say  a  few  words,  in  oider 
that  that  misconception  might  be  re- 
moved. It  had  been  supposed,  that  the 
Commission  would  take  a  very  narrow 
course  in  examining  witnesses,  and  that 
they  would  not  enter  on  those  topics 
which  it  was  most  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Ireland  that  they  should  consider. 
He  would  state  very  shortly  the  course 
the  Commission  had  taken,  and  which 
they  meant  to  pursue.  It  was  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November  that  the  Commission 
was  issued  to  inquire  into  the  Tenure  and 
Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland,  and  at* 
certain  the  burdens  which  pressed  respec- 
tively on  the  landlords  and  on  the  tenaoti. 
On  ihe  very  first  day  of  December,  he  had 
proceeded  to  Ireland,  and  he  remained  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission till  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
The  course  they  had  taken  in  order  to  ac- 
quire information  was  simply  this.  After 
deliberating  two  or  three  days  together, 
they  issued  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
all  the  boards  of  guardians,  to  all  ihe  Pro- 
testant and  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
pointing  out  the  subjects  on  which  they 
wished  information,  and  requesting  their 
assistance  in  procuring  it.  He  was  happy 
to  say,  that  in  every  quarter  they  had  met 
with  the  most  kind  answers;  all  partiea 
seemed  disposed  to  give  information  and 
assist  them  in  their  inquiries.  They  had 
pursued  their  inquiries  in  Dublin  in  pur- 
suance of  their  object,  they  had  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  examine  there  persons  of 
various  classes,  and  they  had  at  the  same' 
time  made  known  by  circular  letters  their 
intention  to  visit  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry various  parts  of  the  country,  in  or- 
der to  collect  information  on  the  spot.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  their  Lordships,  that 
they  could  make  no  inquirr  into  the  oc- 
cupation of  land  which  did  not  embrace 
all  the  existing  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  It  would  be  their  duty  to 
examine  accurately  all  the  informatioo 
contained  in  the  reports  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  referred,  and  which, 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Marquess, 
had  not  obtained  all  the  atteotioa  to 
which  it  was  justly  entitled,  and  it 
would  be  their  further  duty  to  consider 
any  measures  that  might  be  snggcsted  to 
them,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  recoo* 
mendations  contained  in  the  varioos  re- 
ports, as  well  as  any  which  tbey  night 
^tbemMlfee  piopoM«    Their  proocediogf 
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with  Iba  eittienee  of  this  tjttem,  bat  il 
wts  to  them  a  great  mitfortiiDe,  With 
rttpect  to  the  egitatioD  which  had  re- 
oeoil  J  been  going  on  in  Ireland,  he  begged 
to  remind  their  Lordthipt  of  a  fact  which 
had  been  dwelt  upon  on  many  previoot 
occatioot,  namely^  that  the  ttaiement  of 
Ireland's  grievances  had  generally  been 
put  forward  by  the  leading  sgitator  in  that 
country.  He  (the  Marquess  of  West* 
meath)  admitted  that  unhappily  things 
in  that  country  were  not  exactly  what  they 
ought  to  be.  But  yet  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served that,  almost  upon  every  occasion 
when  those  grievances  were  laid  before  the 
poblic  through  the  medium  of  the  news* 
papers,  it  was  done  by  persons  who  as* 
soroed  to  themselves  to  direct  the  people 
how  they  should  feel,  and  what  they  should 
do  in  consequence.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
apprehend  the  fulfilment  of  those  predic* 
tions  of  evil  which  it  was  alleged  were 
hanging  over  that  country  at  the  present 
time.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Westmeath) 
bad  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  among  whom  he 
almost  constantly  resided,  and  who  he 
was  certain,  if  they  were  allowed  to  ex- 
press their  opinions,  would  declare  that 
they  were  most  anxious  that  this  agitation 
should  be  pot  an  end  to,  and  that  the 
government  of  that  country  may  be  so 
exercised,  and  the  law  so  administered,  as 
that  they  may  feel  that  they  shell  receive 
protection  if  they  venture  to  resist  the  ex- 
actions  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
them,  and  which  exactions  have  after- 
wards been  represented  as  voluntary  sub- 
acrtptioos  by  the  parties  who  have  been 
exciting  the  country,  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  within  it. 
The  Irish  people  were  an  amiable  race, 
but  unfortunately  were  not  so  highly  in- 
at  meted  as  could  he  wished.  They  were 
almost  generally  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  of  whom,  aU 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  sweep- 
tog  condemnation,  yet  certainly  they  were 
very  mnch  identified  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  agitation,  as  was  proved  by  their 
own  avowals  at  many  of  those  late  meet- 
ings which  had  now  been  declared  ille- 
gal. It  oould  not  be  doubted  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  with  one  or  two 
hooooraMe  exceptions,  were  all  engaged 
te  that  movement.  He  himself  had  known 
a  pricat,  who,  upon  refusing  to  allow  the 
repeal  rent  to  be  made  in  hb  chapel  wae 
suspended  by  hie  biakop  for  a  mooth.  He 


mentioned  this  fact  in  order  to  show  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  sweeping 
charge  against  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  although  the  greater  por^ 
tion  of  that  body  had  identified  themselves 
with  agitation  in  that  country.  Upon  one 
occasion,  at  Lismore,  Mr.  O'Connell  him- 
self told  his  hesrers,  that  his  friends  and 
colleagues  in  sgitation  (alluding  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy)  had  Istely  thrown 
aside  their  duties  of  preaching,  and  he 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  had,  therefore,  himself 
put  on  the  gown,  and  taken  to  sermon- 
ising. The  clergy  and  agitatora  being 
thus  united,  the  people  were  made  to  be- 
lieve thst  it  was  10  their  interest  to  act  in 
the  way  in  which  they  had  lately  done. 
The  noble  Marquess  who  opened  the  de- 
bate had  represented  that  there  waa  but 
one  feeling  throughout  Europe  with  refer- 
ence to  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  and  he  (the 
Msrquess  of  Westmeath)  was  sorry  to  say 
be  believed  this  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
correct,  although  he  did  not  believe  the 
evils  of  that  countrv  were  attributable  to 
the  administration  of  the  present  Govern* 
ment.  The  Conservative  or  the  Protesuot 
party  in  Ireland  had  declared  their  sincere 
wish  for  the  maintenance  o(  the  Union  be« 
tween  the  two  countries;  but  they  bad  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  issue  any  coon* 
ter  statements  in  Prance  or  any  other  part 
of  Europe  to  those  which  had  been  iesoed 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but  it  did  not  there, 
fore  follow,  that  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  in  those  foreign  countries  were 
true. 

Lord  Hawden  stated,  that  he  certainly 
should  not  have  taken  up  their  Lordships' 
time,  had  it  not  been  tor  his  connexioo 
with  Ireland;  but  he  oould  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  regret,  that  his  noble 
Priend  should  have  thought  it  his  duty  to 
have  brought  this  motion  forward ;  or,  he 
should  rather  say,  that  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  certain  particular  object,  he  should 
have  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  done  so. 
If  the  question  should  come  to  a  vote,  ha 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the 
motion,  although  he  agreed  entirely  with 
his  noble  Priend  (the  Marquees  of  Nor* 
msnby)  in  his  wish  that  equal  rights  with 
England  should  now  be  given  to  Irelsnd. 
He  objected,  however,  to  his  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  ilUtimed,  and 
therefore  mischievous;  particularly  so  at 
this  moment,  and  under  the  present  eir- 
cuflMtaneeSy  when  it  waa  evident  that  tim 
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tore  to  lay,  that  820  Members  in  a  room 
were  not  sufficient  to  conduct  any  mass  of 
public  business  ?  When  that  was  the  case, 
and  when  it  was  known  that  they  might 
frequently  come  to  vote,  but  did  not, 
would  the  noble  Marquess  tell  them,  that 
if  there  were  other  Members  in  the  House 
they  would  be  found  more  efficient  still  ? 
If  he  thought  the  representation  insuffi- 
cient, he  should  be  as  ready  as  any  man 
to  enter  the  lists  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
could  not  conceive  on  what  grounds  any 
rational  man  could  give  ear  to  the  charges 
of  the  agitators  on  the  subject.  When  he 
saw  a  noble  Marquess,  who  was  not  con- 
nected with  Ireland  bv  property  or  by  re- 
sidence, but  who  had  happened  adventi- 
tiously to  be  there,  standing  up  to  instruct 
the  Irish  Peers  in  their  duty,  as  if  there 
were  not  other  persons  capable  of  defend- 
ing Ireland  from  injustice,  in  case  any 
bad  been  committed.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  made  many  insinuations  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland  respecting  their  conduct  in  en- 
forcing the  Irish  Arms  Act.  The  fact 
was,  that  there  had  been  only  two  places 
In  which  there  was  any  attempt  to  give  a 
strict  interpretation  to  the  Irish  Arms  Act 
^one  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the 
other  in  Queen's  Uounty.  This  was  a 
subject  on  which  no  proper  opinion  could 
be  given,  eicept  by  one  who  bad  been  re- 
sident in  the  country.  Who  could  tell 
what  might  happen  at  any  moment  ?  The 
opinion  of  the  magistrates  was,  that  Repeal 
Wardens  were  not  fit  to  hold  arms,  be- 
cause, in  case  of  a  rising,  they  would  be 
most  forward  against  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Arms  had  been  refused  to  be 
allowed  to  persons  whom  it  was  feared 
would  use  them  for  the  purposes  of  assas. 
sination,  and  for  this  the  magistrates  had 
been  denounced  as  Orangemen,  and  had 
bad  much  opprobrium  cast  upon  them. 
That  feeling,  however,  he  rejoiced  to  say, 
had  been  transitory.  Their  Lordships 
must  know  that  the  magistracy  of  Ireland 
did  defer  their  opinions  to  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  tne  known  feeling  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  insinuation, 
therefore,  of  the  noble  Marquess  was  un- 
necessary, and  came  from  him  with  a  very 
bad  grace.  They  were  then  reminded  by 
another  noble  Marquess  of  the  burthens 
which  pressed  upon  the  occupiers  of  land. 
The  noble  Marquess  who  originated  the 
debate  found  fault  with  the  excessive 
taxation  of  the  Irish  people,  bat  suggested 


no  means  whereby  it  could  be  dtmintshed. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
Grand  Jury  had  been  alluded  to,  in  which 
there  was  much  useful  information,  with 
which  subjects,  as  well  as  that  of  a  new 
Poor-law,  he  thought  the  House  should 
grapple.  His  noble  Friend— whom  be 
did  not  see  in  his  place — bad  denounced 
the  Poor-law  as  much  as  any  man,  bat 
certainly  not  more  than  it  deserved;  he 
did  not,  however,  inform  their  Lordships 
that  that  Law  was  a  Whig  measure,  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  country  by  his 
hon.  Friend,  a  very  confident  ex-minister, 
whose  assurance  had  been  very  well  de« 
scribed  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith.  He 
invited  the  noble  Lords  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  bringing  about  an  amelioration  of 
that  law  in  Ireland,  to  which  at  the  time 
of  its  passing  he  (the  Marquess  of  West- 
meath)  gave  his  utmost  opposition  ;  when 
he  was  answered  by  a  noble  Lord,  **  If 
you  do  not  take  care  of  your  poor,  we 
must  see  that  you  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
so."  The  experiment  had  been  tried— 
the  new  Poor-law  had  been  forced  down 
the  people's  throat,  it  was  completely  at  a 
siand-stlll,  and  they  were  obliged  to  eai« 
ploy  an  army  to  levy  the  rates;  and 
before  long  the  present  Government  woold 
see  that  some  change  wu  necessary  In 
that  law  to  preserve  that  country  in  peace 
and  put  down  agitation.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess, who  opened  the  debate,  had 
touched  a  little  upon  the  Landlords  and 
Tenant  Commission ;  and  from  his  obser- 
vations it  appeared  that  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  result  of  the  present  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  was  a  consequence 
of  the  price  of  food  being  regulated 
by  the  landlords.  [The  Marquess  of 
Ncrmanby  denied  that  such  had  been 
his  statement.]  He  was  glad  to  hear  his 
noble  Friend  give  that  explanation.  The 
con-acre  in  Ireland  was,  generally  apeak- 
ingy  given  by  middle  men,  and  not 
by  the  landlords.  The  middle  men, 
in  facty  were  the  rnlers  of  the  land ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  markets,  which 
could  not  exist  in  a  country  where  there 
were  not  the  ordinary  money  peymeots  for 
labour,  the  necessity  of  occupying  the 
land  in  this  manner  was  the  resolt*  Un- 
fortunately many  of  those  who  employed 
labourers  did  not  pay  them  in  money,  and 
the  labouring  population  were  conse- 
quently compelled  to  seek  their  food  in 
this  objectionable  manner.  Not  only  had 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  BOthiwg  te  do 
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by  fh«  oobk  Earl  who  noted  the  Addrett, 
though  tt  the  time  he  highly  disapproved 
of  it  oo  the  ground  of  its  heiog  impolitic, 
that  if  by  chaoce  (which  Ood  forbid  I)  at 
a  fotoro  time  any  meatore  ahoold  be 
wanliog  for  the  welfiire  of  Ireland,  to  give 
itreagth  to  the  Crown  or  peace  to  the 
aubject,  the  call  would  not  be  made  in 
vain.  His  noble  Friend  had  given  hit 
opinion  upon  the  Union  between  the  two 
countrioi.  That  was  a  aubject  which  be 
should  hardly  think  it  right  to  mention, 
as  he  was  convinced  that  every  noble  Lord 
in  that  House  was  determined  to  preserve 
it  inviolate ;  though  he  was  at  times  in- 
clined to  think  that  some  of  them — some* 
tinses  by  acts^  sometimes  by  speeches^ 
dkl  what  they  could  to  make  it  an  un. 
happy  Union*  With  regard  to  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  there  were  two  classes  of 
persons —the  deluders  and  the  deluded. 
Among  the  latter  there  were  a  great  num- 
bar  of  persons  who  believed  that  it  would 
lead  to  good,  and  to  whom  nothing  was 
wanting  but  that  instinct  of  aelf-preser- 
vatioB  which  Nature  had  given  to  all  other 
creatures.  He  would  say,  that  the  pre* 
aervatioo  of  the  Union  waa  but  a  se. 
oondary  questioo  to  England,  whereas  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  it  was  of  vital  coose- 
qnencey  fer*  if  they  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  their  wishes  conceded,— 

**  Magnaqnc  nnminibus  vote  exaudiu  na- 
lignit,"— 

if  they  were  to  cast  off  the  tie  which 
bound  them  to  this  country, — if  England 
were  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  not  fifty 
years  would  roll  oter  their  shores  before 
the  vaunted  **  flower  of  the  earth"  would 
be  plucked  by  some  unfriendly  hand,  and 
the  **  gem  of  the  sea"  would  'be  '*  set  in 
the  crown  of  a  stranger."  He  asked  their 
Lordships*  pardon  for  trespassing  so  long 
on  their  attention,  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  unfortunate  in  the  noble  Lord's 
bringing  forward  this  motion  at  the  pre- 
aent  moment,  u  to  force  him  to  give  his 
opinion  in  condemnation  of  it. 

The  Marquis  of  iViofjiia]ii|f  wished  to 
correct  a  soppoaition  of  the  noble  Lord's 
and  to  declare  that  it  wu  utterly  un* 
founded.  He  had  not  altered  the  terma 
of  his  motion ;  it  had  not  ever  been  in 
any  other  shape ;  he  had  never  contem- 
plated any  other  motion;  and  this  bad 
been  seen  by  some  of  his  noble  Friends 
aiz  daya  ago. 

Lord  Beamwonl  said,  that  when  hia 
VOL.LXXU.    {£::} 


noble  Friend,  the  Preaidenlof  the  Cooa. 
oil,  sat  down,  he  felt  both  pleasure  and 
satisfaction — pleaaure,  becauae  the  mei^ 
sures  proposed  by  Government  were  in- 
dications of  a  liberal  policy— satisfaction 
— and  satisfaction  of  a  personal  nature, 
because  the  eiplanation  which  he  (Lord 
Whamcliffe)  had  given  with  regard  to  the 
jury  in  Ireland,  justified  the  conduct  whieh 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  had  thought  proper 
to  pursue,  for  he  not  only  had  declined 
joining  with  his  co«reliponists  in  com. 
plaining  of  the  striking  off  the  Catholic 
jurors  in  Ireland,  but  had  tried  to  per. 
suade  many  of  them  not  to  join  in  the 
outcry,  and  had  actually  auoceeded  in 
prevailing  on  some  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  meeting  called  on  the 
subject.  He  waa  sorry,  however,  to  aaj, 
that  that  feeling  of  aatiafaetion  was  partly 
shaken  by  what  had  since  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  If  his  interpretatioo 
of  that  noble  EarFs  speech  waa  right,  if 
he  had  understood  the  drift  of  his  argo* 
roent,  a  alur  had  been  cast  indirectly  on 
the  Roman  Catholica  of  Ireland.  If  he 
mistook  not  tbe  noble  Eari's  meaning,  the 
noble  Earl  had  justified  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral in  challenging  the  jurors,  on  verr 
different  grounds  from  those  which  had 
been  so  clearly  atated  by  hia  noble  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Council,  for  the 
noble  Eari  had  founded  his  justificatioa 
on  the  ground,  that  the  names  objected 
to,^  were  those  of  Roman  Catholica,  and 
not  on  the  ground,  that  they  were  thoaa 
of  Repealers;  and  that  Roman  Catholica 
were  objectionable,  because — for  this  was 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Earl — they  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
were  carried,  the  supremacy  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  would  be  established  in 
Ireland,  and  that,  therefore,  however 
unjustifiable  they  might  deem  the  mea- 
sures adopted  for  obtaining  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union  to  be,  they  would,  as  they 
adopted  the  Jesuitical  principle  that  the 
end  justified  the  means,  be  biaaed  and 
prejudiced  as  jurors. 

Lord  RofUm  wished  to  explain.  What 
he  had  stated  was,  that  the  people  were 
uught  to  think,  that  if  Repeal  were  car- 
ried, the  Proteatant  religion  would  be 
deatroyed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion would  be  establisbed  insuad  of 
it.  That  that  being  the  general  feel- 
ing, he  thought,  particularly  after  the 
instance  of  Uie  grand  juror  whoa  he 
OMotioned,  who^  after  taking  aa  oath 
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result  of  it  would  ooly  be  (o  embarniss 
the  Government;  and  knowing  as  be 
(Lord  Howden)  did  of  the  intelligence  and 
acoteoess  of  ibe  noble  Marquess,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  must  himself 
hate  been  aware  that  such  results  mast 
have  followed  upon  his  motion.  At  this 
late  hour  of  night  it  certainly  was  not 
his  intention  to  follow  in  detail  the  two 
noble  Marquesses  in  their  long  and  splen- 
did speeches.  With  regard  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  Marquess  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  he  entirely  agreed, 
and  though  he  thought  proper  to  make  a 
few  general  observations — he  should  not 
make  them  in  the  plural — he  thought  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  moved 
the  motion  was  calculated  to  excite  a 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land that  the  long  standing,  compacted, 
and  he  would  say  crying,  evils  of  that 
country,  all  lay  at  the  door  of  the  present 
Government*  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
mismanagement  of  that  country  was  to  be 
applied  to  them,  but  for  whose  policy  the 
whole  would  have  been  swept  away.  Noble 
Lords  would,  no  doubt,  give  their  strenu- 
ous support  to  this  motion,  from  an  idea 
that  perhaps  a  parliamentarv  vote  was 
necessary  to  awaken  the  slumbering  ener- 
gies of  the  Government ;  but  he  thought 
tbey  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  what 
was  said  of  them  when  they  were  seated 
on  the  Ministerial  Benches  by  that  very 
personage  in  Ireland,  whom  be  need  not 
name,  who  never  allowed  an  opportunity 
to  slip  wherein  there  was  a  chance  for  him 
to  express  his  hatred  and  contempt  of 
them.  It  would  tio  doubt  be  disagreeable 
to  his  noble  Friends  to  recall  to  their  me- 
mory the  expressions  which  had  often  been 
used  by  the  individual  to  whom  he  alluded 
with  respect  to  them ;  neither  would  he 
disgust  the  House  by  repeating  the  vitu- 
perative epithets  by  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  designate  the  Whig  party.  But 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  put  his 
noble  Friends  in  mind  of  one  of  Mr. 
O'Conneirs  speeches,  as  it  might  tend  to 
relieve  the  dull  tedium  of  debate.  That 
Gentleman  had  stated,  with  reference  to 
the  Whigs,  that  they  were  mere  bars  with 
which  the  windows  were  stopped  to  keep 
out  the  cold ;  that  they  were  not  worth 
one  farthing  except  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  other  parties  out.  There  were 
two  accusations  which  were  generally 
thrown  in  the  face  of  the  Government; 
one  was,  that  they  were  an  indifferent  or 


do-nothing  Government ;  the  second,  that 
there  existed  an  hostility  to  Ireland* 
Could  any  man  say,  that  al  this  time  of 
day  such  a  thing  as  hostility  to  Ireland 
was  possible  ?  Could  it  be  believed  ?  And 
yet  such  charges  had  been  brought  in  in* 
flammatory  speeches  by  parties  who  were 
not  responsible  in  situation^  and  who, 
therefore,  might  say  anything  which  would 
suit  their  views,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  were  responsible  for  even 
any  indiscreet  expression  which  might  not 
have  a  dangerous  tendency.  Could  any 
man  believe  that  Ireland  was  not  the  last 
thought  at  night  and  the  first  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  There  was  no  more  insidious  manner 
of  agitating  Ireland  than  by  telling  that 
high  and  noble  spirited  people  that  tbey 
are  neglected  by  this  country;  for  the 
Irish,  as  was  the  case  with  all  people  with 
noble  affections,  are  a  credulous  people. 
He  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  two-thirds 
of  the  time  of  Parliament  had  lieen  occu- 
pied by  Irish  affairs,  to  the  exclusion, 
very  often,  of  other  most  pressing  matters. 
He  did  not  find  fault  with  this.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  happiness  of  its  people,  were  sob* 
jects  deserving  and  requiring  all  their  ooa- 
sideration.  But  could  there  be  any  ima- 
ginable object  in  the  minds  of  the  Go* 
vernment,  even  for  their  own  secnrityt 
and  perhaps  that  was  putting  it  in  the 
most  selfish  point  of  view,  that  could  be 
paramount  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillisa- 
tion  of  Ireland  ?  What  use  was  it,  then, 
except  a  party  use,  under  any  pretext, 
however  plausible,  thus  to  add  agitation 
to  agitation,  and  embarrassment  to  em- 
barrassment? The  wording  of  the  noble 
Marquess's  motion  was  so  inoffensive  that 
he  had  certainly  nothing  to  say  against  it, 
it  being,  in  fact,  much  milder  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  or  than  it  would 
have  been  three  or  four  days  back,  when 
perhaps  he  imagined  that  the  proceedings 
in  Ireland  would  have  turned  out  very  dif- 
ferent to  what  they  have  done.  But  now 
that  the  law  in  Ireland  had  vindicated  it. 
self  with  its  own  right  hand,  he  hoped 
with  his  noble  Friend,  and  with  equal  sin- 
cerity, that  all  just  complaints  might  be 
removed  from  that  country,  and  that  its 
happinen  might  be  promoted  by  every 
pouible  means.  Still  he  believed  that 
one  necessary  condition  for  the  happioeaa 
of  Ireland  was  an  insurance  of  Its  tmn- 
quillity;  and  be  had  no  heaitation  in 
avowing  bis  concorreoce  in  what  was  said 
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by  the  noUe  Earl  who  moved  the  Address, 
though  at  the  time  he  highly  disapproved 
of  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  impolitic, 
that  if  by  chance  (which  Ood  forbid !)  at 
a  future  time  any  measure  should  be 
waoiiDg  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  to  give 
strength  to  the  Crown  or  peace  to  the 
subject,  the  call  would  not  be  made  in 
vain.  His  noble  Friend  had  given  his 
opinion  upon  the  Union  between  the  two 
countries.  That  was  a  subject  which  he 
should  hardly  think  it  right  to  mention, 
as  he  was  convinced  that  every  noble  Lord 
10  that  House  was  determined  to  preserve 
it  int iolate ;  though  he  was  at  times  in- 
clined to  think  that  some  of  them — some- 
times by  acts,  sometimes  by  speeches — 
did  what  they  could  to  make  it  an  un- 
happy Union.  With  regard  to  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  there  were  two  classes  of 
persons ->tbe  deluders  and  the  deluded. 
Among  the  latter  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  believed  that  it  would 
lead  to  good,  and  to  whom  nothing  was 
wanting  but  that  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation which  Nature  had  given  to  all  other 
creatures.  He  would  say,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union  was  but  a  se. 
condary  question  to  England,  whereas  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  it  was  of  vital  conse- 
quencCy  for,  if  they  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  their  wishes  conceded,— 

**  Magnaqne  numinibus  vota  exaudita  ma- 
lignis,"— 

if  they  were  to  cast  off  the  tie  which 
bound  them  to  this  country, — if  England 
were  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  not  fifty 
years  would  roll  over  their  shores  before 
the  vaunted  "  flower  of  the  earth"  would 
be  plucked  by  some  unfriendly  hand,  and 
the  "  gem  of  the  sea"  would  be  '*  set  in 
the  crown  of  a  stranger."  He  asked  their 
Lordships'  pardon  for  trespassing  so  long 
on  their  attentioa,  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  unfortunate  in  the  noble  Lord's 
bringing  forward  this  motion  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  as  to  force  him  to  give  his 
opinion  in  condemnation  of  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  wished  to 
correct  a  supposition  of  the  noble  Lord's 
and  to  declare  that  it  was  utterly  un- 
founded. He  had  not  altered  the  terms 
of  his  motion ;  it  had  not  ever  been  in 
any  other  shape ;  he  had  never  contem- 
plated any  other  motion ;  and  this  had 
been  seen  by  some  of  his  noble  Friends 
six  days  ago. 

Lord  Beaunumt  said,   that   when  his 
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noble  Friend,  the  President  of  the  Couti«* 
cil,  sat  down,  he  felt  both  pleasure  and 
satisfaction — pleasure,  because  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  Government  were  in- 
dications of  a  liberal  policy — satisfaction 
— and  satisfaction  of  a  personal  nature, 
because  the  explanation  which  he  (Lord 
WharnclifFe)  had  given  with  regard  to  the 
jury  in  Ireland,  justified  the  conduct  which 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  had  thought  proper 
to  pursue,  for  he  not  only  had  declined 
joining  with  his  co-religionists  in  com- 
plaining of  the  striking  off  the  Catholic 
jurors  in  Ireland,  but  had  tried  to  per- 
suade many  of  them  not  to  join  in  the 
outcry,  and  had  actually  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  some  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  meeting  called  on  the 
subject.  He  was  sorry,  however,  to  sayt 
that  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  was  partly 
shaken  by  what  had  since  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  If  his  interpretation 
of  that  noble  Earl's  speech  was  right,  if 
he  had  understood  the  drift  of  his  argu- 
ment, a  slur  had  been  cast  indirectly  on 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  If  he 
mistook  not  the  noble  Earl's  meaning,  the 
noble  Earl  had  justified  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral in  challenging  the  jurors,  on  very 
different  grounds  from  those  which  had 
been  so  clearly  stated  by  his  noble  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Council,  for  the 
noble  Earl  had  founded  his  justification 
on  the  ground,  that  the  names  objected 
to,^  were  those  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
not  on  the  ground,  that  they  were  those 
of  Repealers;  and  that  Roman  Catholics 
were  objectionable,  because — for  this  was 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Earl — they  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
were  carried,  the  supremacy  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  would  be  established  in 
Ireland,  and  that,  therefore,  however 
unjustifiable  they  might  deem  the  mea- 
sures adopted  for  obtaining  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union  to  be,  they  would,  as  they 
adopted  the  Jesuitical  principle  that  the 
end  justified  the  means,  be  biased  and 
prejudiced  as  jurors. 

Lord  Boden  wished  to  explain.  What 
he  had  stated  was,  that  the  people  were 
taught  to  think,  that  if  Repeal  were  car- 
ried, the  Protestant  religion  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion would  be  established  instead  of 
it.  That  that  being  the  general  feel* 
ing,  he  thought,  particularly  after  the 
instance  of  the  grand  juror  whom  he 
mentioned,  who,  after  taking  an  oath 
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to  ke€p  Ibe  Qaeen'i  and  hti  fellowa*  cono- 
lel,  afterwards  declared,  ia  (he  face  of  the 
Court,  that  be  did  not  astent  to  the  find- 
ing of  the  bill  of  indictment^ — that  the 
Attorney^eneral  was  bound  to  be  very 
careful  in  not  patting  into  (be  box  those 
who  would  have  such  a  bias.  He  said 
this,  without  in  any  degree  disparaging 
the  Catholics,  or  saying  that  they  were 
not  as  good  as  any  one  else. 

Lord  Beaumont  said,  he  would  accept 
the  noble  Earl's  explanation,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  explanation  consistent*  he 
must  suppose  the  noble  Earl  to  belie?e, 
that  a  jury  of  Roman  Catholics  would 
have  found  the  same  verdict  as  the  twelve 
men  who  were  sworn.  [Lord  Roden :  **  I 
will  not  say  that."l  But  that  is  the  very 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  come.  The 
noble  Earl  must  allow  that,  or  the  im- 
putation he  complained  of  is  not  removed. 
He  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  allow,  that 
the  Attorney-general  was  justified  in  ob- 
jecting to  every  juror  who  was  tainted  with 
Repeal,  and  the  noble  Earl  might  even 
say,  that  as  some  of  the  leading  Re- 
pealers frequently  boasted,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Roman  Catholics  were  with 
them,  the  circumstance  of  a  jury  profes- 
sing that  religion  waa  good  grounds  for 
concluding  that  he  was  tainted  wiih  Re- 
peal opinions.  But  this  objection  was 
previous  to  the  jurors  being  sworn,  and 
even  if  noted  upon,  did  not  imply  that 
if  they  were  sworn,  they  woold  not  act 
contrary  to  their  previous  bias,  and  re- 
turn as  conscientious  a  verdict  as  that 
which  had  actually  been  given  ;  in  which 
case  the  verdict  would  have  been  the 
same.  [Lord  Eodem :  '*  I  would  not 
go  so  far."]  The  noble  Earl  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  verdict 
would  be  the  same.  What  then  did  he 
mean  ?  If  he  thought  the  verdict  a  right 
ooci  and  that  it  would  not  be  the  same  '\i 
the  jury  were  Roman  Catholic,  was  not 
that  accusing  them  of  bias  even  after 
they  were  sworn  ?  On  this  ground,  he 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  noble 
Earl.  The  case  waa  self-evident  —  the 
same  evidence  would  have  been  produced 
before  tbero^the  same  law  laid  down, 
the  same  facts  proved,  and  the  same  coo- 
closioo  most  have  been  come  to  as  had 
lately  been  arrived  at,  if  the  Roman  Ca» 
tbolic  jorora  would  have  given,  when  on 
their  oaths,  aa  conscien(ioaa  a  verdict 
aa  that  which  had  been  conscientionaly 
letnmed  by  the  twelve  men  who  bad  com- 1 


posed  the  jury  which  had  actoallj  pn^ 
noonced  their  decision  on  the  caaa.  Thia 
he  believed,  would  have  been  the  lesolt 
if  the  jury  had  been  Catholic,  and  oa 
this  account  he  maintained,  that  the 
traversers  had  nothing  whatever  to  coaa- 
plain  of.  The  Attorney-general  waa 
justified  in  striking  ofi*  those  whom  he 
believed  to  be  Repealers ;  the  cause  of 
the  traversers  was  no  ways  damaged 
by  the  circumstance  of  there  beiog  no 
Catholics  on  the  jury,  and  the  verdict 
must  have  been  the  same  even  if  the 
whole  twelve  had  been  members  of  that 
persuasion.  The  noble  Earl  still  de« 
clined  to  assent^  but  he  (Lord  Beaumont) 
would  cake  the  bright  aide  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Lorid  Pre- 
sident, instead  of  looking  at  the  darker 
colouring  given  to  the  subject  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  and  admitting  the 
explanation  given  by  a  Minbter  of  the 
Crown  as  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
correct  one,  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  wooM 
drop  the  subject  by  assuring  their  Lord« 
ships,  that  he  believed  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral had  only  done  hia  duty,  and  done 
it  in  the  roost  conscientious  manner.  In 
regard  of  the  general  question,  he  (Lord 
Beaumont  differed  from  bis  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Howden)  who  had  just  addresaed 
them  ;  for  he  (Lord  Howden)  objected  lo 
the  measure  on  account  of  the  time  it 
was  introduced,  whereas,  he  (Lord  Beaa« 
mont)  supported  it  on  that  very  ground. 
He  thought  the  present  was  the  most 
fit(ing  and  proper  time  for  the  House  to 
adopt  such  a  resolution.  If  their  Lord- 
ships ever  remembered  anything  so  anim* 
portaui  as  what  had  formeriy  l^o  stated 
by  him,  they  would  recollect  that  last  year 
be  (Lord  Beaumont)  said,  that  whatever 
conciliatory  measures  they  then  proposed 
would  be  considered  as  concessions  wrung 
from  their  fears,  and  that  they  ought  to 
suppress  agitation  before  thinking  of  any 
attempts  to  conciliate  hostile  intercata  by 
measures  of  concession.  That  had  now 
been  done — the  agitation  had  ceased-* 
peace  had  been  restored,  justice  dona,  and 
the  present  was  pecaliarly  the  aaomcnt 
when  coDceuions  might  be  made  without 
detriment  to  the  character  of  the  Hooae 
or  the  Government.  Aa  they  had  now 
carried  the  law  into  execotioo,  had  sat 
down  the  system  of  corobioed  agitacioii 
which  bad  been  declared  illegal,  and  vio* 
dicated  the  lawful  authoniy  of  Ibe  Cfawn, 
they  now  stood  on  asch  high  giounda  that 
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irhAtof  tr  ih«y  would  propoM  in  the  way  of 
rtmadiet  for  Irigh  grievances,  would  be 
regarded  not  ae  concessioDi  wrung  from 
fear*  but  at  the  aoU  of  their  own  free  will 
and  bounty.  The  present  was  there  fore, 
the  very  moment  to  consider,  what  inea«> 
surec  of  a  conciliatory  nature  might  be 
propoeed.  He  was,  however,  in  some  de*^ 
gree  disappointed,  both  with  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  Friend  behind  him, 
and  with  what  had  been  stated  in  the 
speeoh  of  his  noble  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Council ;  for  with  regard  to  the 
former,  be  bad  expected  that  some  great 
and  broad  course  of  policy  would  have 
been  laid  down •*•  some  clear  and  decisive 
line  distinctly  traced  out— some  positive 
measures  proposed,  in  fact  that  the  noble 
Marquess  would  havelaid  before  the  House 
his  plan  of  campaign  against  the  growing 
evils,  and,  considering  his  knowledge  and 
eaperience  as  to  the  state  and  temper  of 
Irelaodi  taken  upon  himself  to  put  forth 
his  views  as  to  future  policy,  and  pro« 
pounded  the  measures  which  he  thought 
best  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  so  that  the 
House  might  have  had  the  option  of 
choosing  between  what  he  (the  Mar« 
quess  of  Normanby)  proposed,  and  what 
had  been  so  plainly  and  candidly  stated 
by  his  noble  Friend  opposite.  But  un* 
fortunately  the  noble  Marquess  only  urged 
the  House  to  propose  measures  but  sug- 
gested none  himself.  He  was  disap- 
pointed with  what  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  Friend  opposite,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  for  though  the  measures  pro- 
posed were  all  in  a  right  direction,  they 
bad  been  pot  forth  by  the  noble  Lord  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  as  though 
they  were  its  ultimatum,  the  very  utmost 
and  furthest  extent  to  which  they  would 
go.  The  evils  to  be  remedied  were  great, 
and  he  thought  the  remedies  proposed 
were  not  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  evils. 
He  (Lord  Beaumont)  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  from  himself  the  great  difficulty 
which  attended  all  legislation  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.  That  difficulty  consisted 
in  the  existence  of  two  extreme  opinions, 
which  prevailed  unfortunately  to  a  great 
extent,  and  caosed  all  intermediate  seeps, 
all  that  came  between  those  two  extreme 
•piniona,  to  be  cooskiered  as  half  mea- 
sures which  did  not  go  effectually  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  nor  meet  the  cryiug 
ezigtncea  of  the  eoomry.  Though  he  aU 
Hided  to  these  opinions,  and  would  men- 
i  them  aa  ihe  great  difficalty  which  at« 


tended  all  diicussion  on  this  question,  he 
Would  beg  of  their  Lordships  to  bear  in 
Inind  that  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  did  not 
coincide  with  either.  One  or  other  of 
these  extreme  opinions  were  held  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland, a  certain 
tiumber  of  persons  in  this  country,  and  by 
some  and  not  a  few  on  the  Continent,  and 
so  virulent  were  both  these  opinions,  that 
like  a  poisonous  mineral  they  infected  the 
system  (if  he  might  use  the  expression) 
and  crept  into  the  veins  of  every  measure 
proposed,  and  turned  things  good  in  them- 
selves into  a  source  of  evil.  One  of  these 
opinions  prevailed  amongst  the  Ultra-Pro- 
testant  party,  the  other  had  a  far  more 
extensive  influence  amongst  their  most 
prominent  opponents,  and  both  were  based 
on  that  delicate  subject,  religion  and  the 
animosity  which  sprung  from  religious 
zeal.  He  knew  that  there  were  many 
amongst  his  co*religionists,  who  believed 
that  nothing  would  relieve  or  even  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  Ireland,  till  the 
supremacy  of  the  Protestant  Church  was 
destroyed,  and  such  persons  looked  on 
all  other  proposals  as  perfectly  inefficient 
and  absurd.  He  need  not  repeat  that  he 
differed  totally  in  opinion  with  these 
people,  but  he  thought  it  necessary  lo  state 
that  he  was  convinced  that  no  measuro 
however  good  and  excellent  in  itself^ 
would  satisfy  them,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  condemnation  certain  proposed 
plans  were  likely  to  meet  with  in  thai 
quarter,  would  be  no  proof  (with  him  at 
least)  that  they  were  not  both  good  and 
efficient  measures.  He  (Lord  Beaumont), 
would  put  both  extreme  parties  out  of  the 
question  as  entertaining  impracticable  no- 
tions, and  not  draw  the  conclusk)n  from 
their  dissatisfaction,  that  the  Government 
had  not  done  wisely  in  the.  measures  it 
proposed.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  went 
further  still  and  said,  that  there  were  some 
even,  who  wished  to  establish  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Protestant.  Now,  he  (Lord  Beau« 
mont)  thought  the  number  who  entertained 
such  a  wish  very  small  indeed— he  be- 
lieved that  Catholics  generally  dreaded 
Catholic  supremacy  as  much  as  they 
dislike  Protestant  supremacy.  The  ob^ 
ject  they  have  in  view  is  the  volun- 
tary principle  and  the  dependence  of 
Ihe  clergy  on  the  good-will  of  their  pa< 
riehiooers.  This  lead  him  to  the  qaestk>n 
of  paying  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy; 
whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  that 
Z2 
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popotil,  he  mutt  obtenre  that  one  cin 
comtiance  had  now  effectually  preven- 
ted that  offer  from  being  made,  oamely 
the  late  distinct  refusal  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Clergy  tberoteWes  to  accept  any 
•uch  grant  at  the  hands  of  Government. 
He  knew  not  on  what  grounds  the  refusal 
had  been  made,  but  he  was  not  sorry  that  it 
had  been  made,  for  if  they  had  accepted  it 
it  would  not  materially  alter  theirsocial  con- 
nections or  political  influence  in  Ireland ; 
for  though  some  few  of  them  might  re- 
ceive a  sum  of  money  and  so  have  no 
motive  any  longer  to  join  in  agitation  and 
keep  alive  discontent,  their  co-adjutors, 
who  would  not  be  paid,  would  do  the 
work  of  mischief  instead  of  the  parish 
priest'— become  the  favourites  of  the  peo- 
ple and  carry  on  all  the  active  business  of 
the  district.  They  must  regulate  the  clergy 
as  well  as  pay  them,  or  no  good  will 
follow.  For  these  reasons  he  would  ob- 
ject to  that  plan,  though  he  had  heard  it 
stated  by  manv  persons  better  acquainted 
with  Ireland  than  he  was,that  such  a  pro« 
vision  ought  to  be  given,  because  if  given, 
it  would  tend  to  relieve  parishioners  from 
many  of  the  charges  to  which  they  were 
now  liable ;  for  the  latter  object  he  would 
suggest  that  the  Government  should  rather 
assign  them  glebes— assist  in  building 
residences  for  the  parish  priest  and  ad- 
vance money  to  build  churches— *in  which 
case  the  Government  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  money  did 
not  fall  into  idle  and  unworthy  hands. 
In  all  other  countries  this  was  done ;  in 
Constantinople,  the  Sultan  was  in  the 
habit  of  building  and  repairing  the  Chris- 
tian churches :  if  some  such  steps  as  these 
were  taken  by  Government,  the  people 
would  be  relieved  from  one  of  the  hea- 
viest taxes  levied  at  present  by  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  upon  them,  for  when  it  was 
known  that  a  sum  had  been  advanced  and 
assistance  afforded  for  building  the  neces- 
sary places  of  worship,  the  laity  would 
remit  the  demand  so  constantly  made  for 
subscriptions  to  keep  in  repair  the  chapels 
of  their  persuasion.  As  to  the  other  sub- 
ject which  had  been  alluded  to  by  noble 
Lords  who  had  preceded  him,  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  must  confess  that  be  did  not 
much  approve  of  the  Land  Tenure  Com- 
mission, because  if  Parliament  onae  inter* 
fered  with  landlords  in  Ireland  and  tied 
them  down  in  the  use  of  their  property, 
he  was  afraid  the  interference  would  soon 
be  extended  to  England  and  great  con- 
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fosioo  10  the  agreemeota  between  landlord 
and  tenant  would  eosoe.  Noble  Lorda 
must  be  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to 
adopt  an  uniform  rale  in  all  agreements, 
and  that  the  number  of  years'  compeDsa- 
tion  for  improvements  allowed  outgoing 
tenants  must  differ  according  to  the  va- 
riety of  circumstances  and  the  nature  of 
the  improvements ;  he,  therefore,  begged 
of  them  to  be  cautious  how  they  inter- 
fered, and  take  care  that  they  did  not  add 
another  source  of  discontent  to  the  owners 
of  real  property,  for,  what  with  the  Antt 
Corn-law  League  and  their  actual  burthena 
they  had  already  plagues  enough  upon 
their  hands.  He  would  now,  in  conclusion, 
express  his  satisfaction  at  the  hopes  held 
out  of  measures  favourable  to  the  future 
well-being  and  suited  to  the  present  state 
of  Ireland ;  but  while  he  acknowledged 
his  admiration  of  the  clear,  candid,  and 
able  statement  of  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would 
still  add,  that  he  should  like  to  see  Go- 
vernment induced  to  go  a  little  further  in 
the  same  direction,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  would  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
motion  of  bis  noble  Friend  near  him. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Campbell,  who 
rose  amidst  cries  of  **  Divide,**  and  **  Go 
on,"  the  Debate  was  adjourned  to  Thors* 
day. 

The  House  adjouraed  to  Thursday. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS^ 
Tuetday,  February  13, 1844. 

MnfiiraB>3  Pirmoin  PsuBiiTCBk  B7  Mf.  Biltftt. 
ftom  Gla^ov,  ^dut  Vote  of  Thnkf  to  Aony  ta 
Sdodc  —  By  Mr.  Fctiaad.  fkom  Thonm  SmUh,  fbr  B». 
quiry  Into  Otkiwrnnem  oi  FlanM^woKk  KaiOan,^  By  Mr. 
Home,  (xem  Bteiigowrfe,  for  withhoUtas  th«  SuiyttiL 
—By  Mr.  ROM,  ftooa  BatAMt,  ftir  wwiUllUwi  of  tki 
State  or  IrriMML— By  Mr.  Williat,  ftom  ] 
of  AbuM  of  TanpOw  TkmL 


Canada.3  Mr.  Leader  sakl,  that  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  It 
appeared  that  two-thirdsof  the  population 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada  were  Catholics, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  waa  the 
established  religion  there  by  statute,  never- 
theless cases  of  violence  have  been  oob« 
mitted  by  Orange  Societiea  in  that  coun« 
try.  In  consequence  of  this  m  bill  waa 
passed  during  the  laat  Session  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  for  suppressing  these 
Orange  Societies,  which  act  waa,  as  he 
understood,  nearly  a  tranacript  of  one 
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pttted  bj  the  Imperitl  Legislature.  NoU 
witbstaodiog  ibete  circamtUoees  the  bill 
bad  beeo  reterred  by  Sir  Chtrles  Met- 
ealfe,  tbe  gof eroor  of  tbe  colonj,  aotil  he 
had  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Home 
Government  on  it.  Now  he  wished  to 
know  whether  tbe  conduct  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcilfe,  in  the  reservation  of  this  bill, 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Government ; 
and  also  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  ColooiaUoffice  to  withhold  the  consent 
of  the  Government  to  this  bill? 

Lord  Stanley  replied,  that  be  had  ascer- 
tained by  inquiring,  in  consequence  of  the 
notiBcation  which  the  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
given  to  him  of  his  intention  to  put  this 
question,  that  on  the  9th  of  December 
last,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  did  reserve  his 
assent  to  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  ille- 
gal associations  in  Canada.  The  bill  in 
Question  had  not  yet  beeo  transmitted  to 
the  Colonial-office  by  tbe  Governor  of 
Canadayand  not  having  any  official  inform- 
ation as  to  its  contents,  he  therefore  could 
not  give  any  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  that  the  reservation  of 
the  bill  took  place  some  time  ago.  He 
should  therefore  like  to  know  when  it  was 
likely  to  arrive  in  this  country. 

Lord  Stanley  replied,  that  since  the 
9tb  of  December,  there  had  been  only 
one  mail,  by  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
might  have  transmitted  this  bill,  but  in 
tbe  circooiatancet  in  which  he  was  placed, 
it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
bis  time  was  ao  occupied  as  to  render 
it  difficult,  or,  perhaps,  impossible  to  draw 
up  all  bis  reasons  for  withholding  his 
assent  to  tbe  bill  in  time  to  transmit  it  to 
thia  conotry  by  the  mail.  No  doubt,  in  a 
very  abort  time  be  should  receive  the  bill 
from  Canada,  and  be  should  then  be  ready 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
boo.  Gentleman ;  but  he  must  add,  that 
he  did  not  think  that  such  a  long  time 
bad  elapsed,  as  there  had  been  the  omis- 
sion of  only  one  mail  which  could  form 
any  ground  of  complaint  against  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe. 

Military  iv  Irelahd.]  Mr.  Mors- 
$nan  said,  that  before  bis  noble  Friend 
rose,  he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
right  boo.  Gentleman  opposite.  On  the 
motion,  however,  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge,  ao  account  was  ordered  a  few 
nights  ago,  for  retoroa  of  regiments  of 
Innotry  and  Cavalry  sent  to  Ireland^ 


during  the  perkkl  commencing  the  1st  of 
September,  1841,  and  ending  the  31st  of 
March,  1843;  also  returns  of  regiments 
of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  withdrawn  from 
Ireland  during  the  same  period.  He  ob- 
served that  this  return,  was  made  out  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  by  which  it  would  ap^ 
pear  that  the  number  of  Troope  that  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Ireland  during  the 
last  two  yesrs  referred  to  in  the  return, 
exceeded  considerably  the  number  sent  to 
Irelsnd  during  the  last  year.  He  thought, 
that  (his  must  be  incorrect.  He  therefore 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  thia  were  the  case  or  not,  and 
what  explanation  he  could  give  on  the 
subject?  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  number  of  Troops  withdrawn  from. 
Ireland,  rank  and  61e,  waa  more  nume- 
rous than  those  sent  there  during  the 
two  years  referred  to  in  the  return.  It 
would  appear  from  this  paper,  that  since 
the  year  1841, eight  regimentsof  Infantry 
and  one  of  Cavalry  had  been  sent  to  Ire- 
land, while  twelve  regiments  of  Infantry 
and  two  of  Cavalry  had  been  withdrawn. 
He  wished  also  to  know  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  give  a  return  of 
the  number  of  Troops  quartered  in  Ireland 
during  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  down 
to  1840  inclusive.  In  the  next  place  be 
wished  to  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  give  the  returns  down  to 
the  end  of  last  year. 

Sir  /.  Oraham  should  have  been  glad 
if  (he  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  bin 
notice  of  his  intention  to  put  this  question, 
but  he  would  endeavour  to  give  the  best 
answer  in  his  power  With  respect  to  the 
return  to  which  the  bon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred, the  reason  it  had  been  moved  for 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  and  produced,  was, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  tbe  Member  for 
Plymouth,  the  son  of  the  late  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, had  moved  for  the  production  of 
a  letter  written  by  his  father,  while  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  England,  offering  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  a  certain  num- 
ber of  regiments  then  in  Ireland.  He  could 
s(ate,  that  tbe  object  of  this  return  was  to 
show,  that  until  March,  1843,  five  regi* 
ments  altogether,  more  than  were  sent 
there,  were  withdrawn  from  Ireland  for 
general  service  in  this  country.  The  re- 
turn in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  would 
show,  that  during  the  period  referred  to 
in  it,  four  regiments  of  Infantry  and  one 
regiment  of  Cavalry  were  withdrawn  moro 
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Ihtn  were  lent  there.  This  was  between 
the  let  of  September,  1841,  and  the  let 
of  March,  1843.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  queation  of  the  hoo. 
Member,  he  had  no  objection  to  give  the 
return,  but  he  beUeved  that  luch  a  return 
had  already  been  ordered  the  present  Ses- 
sion, on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Coventry.  The  return  was  for  an 
account  of  the  Number  of  Rank  and  File 
stationed  in  Ireland  from  the  Ist  of 
January,  1830,  to  the  Ist  of  January^ 
1844. 

CouaTS  FOR  Small  Debts.]  Mr.  Roe- 
buck wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man a  question  with  respect  to  the  bills 
•  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Members  for  Chester  and  Kinsale, 
arid  entitled  the  Small  Debts  Bill  and  the 
Superior  Courts  (Common  Law)  Bill.  By 
the  6rst  of  these  bills  the  whole  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  was 
given  to  the  unpaid  Magistracy  of  this 
country,  which  he  could  not  help  saying 
was  a  most  improper  tribunal.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  this  bill  were  introduced 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  ? 

Sir  /.  Graham :  far  from  it,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chester  brought 
forward  last  Session,  a  similar  measure 
to  that  which  had  been  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath, 
as  a  rival  measure  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Government.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chester  had  in- 
troduced his  rival  measure  in  the  present 
Session  before  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  enabled  to  introduce  their  bill. 
He  certainly  should  not  feel  disposed  to 
^ve  any  support  to  the  bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chester,  as  he  entirely  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath,  in  objecting  to  entrust  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  matter  of  debt  to  the  Magistracy, 
for  he  could  not  conceive  a  worse  tribunal 
for  that  purpose.  He  must  say,  that  this 
measure  was  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
for  it  embraced  all  England  and  Wales, 
and  it  placed  the  whole  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  debt  under  5/.  in  the  hands  of 
persons  not  learned  in  the  law. 

Statk  of  Iubland.]  Lord  /.  Russell 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  State  of  Ireland.  The 
jfoblc  Lord  »poie  to  the  following  effect : 


I  feel  deeply  how  much  I  stand  is  need  nf 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  arduous  task  I  have  under- 
taken. I  will  not  trespass  further  on  that 
indulgence  by  making  any  apology  for 
taking  that  task  upon  myself  j  and  bow- 
ever  I  may  feel  my  own  inalolity,  ad^ 
quately  to  perform  it,  I  can  not  ibr  a 
moment,  doubt  that  il  is  right  for  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  United  King* 
dom  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  conditiim 
of  Ireland.  We  have  before  us,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  fallacious  returns 
presented  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  notorious  fact  that  Ireland  is  filled 
with  troops }  and  that  the  barracks,  in 
which  these  troops  are  posted,  have  been 
fortified.  We  have  heard,  too,  only  this 
morning,  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  having 
been  drawn  up  in  the  yard  of  the  Castle  (» 
Dublin  ;  that  preparations  have  been  made 
as  if  the  Government  were  in  hourly  e^r- 
pectation  of  civil  war.  We  have  before 
us,  in  short,  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  occu- 
pied, and  not  governed,  by  those  who  now 
hold  the  reins  of  power.  I  say,  and  say  it 
deliberately,  Ireland  is  occunied,  and  not 
governed  by  the  present  Administration. 
In  England  the  dovemment  as  it  should 
be,  and  has  been,  is  a  government  of  opin- 
ion ;  the  government  of  Ireland  is  notori- 
ously a  government  of  force.  A  short  time 
ago,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French 
told  his  Chambers  that  he  trusted  Algeria 
would  soon  be  reduced  into  a  state  of 
peace.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  were  hardly  able 
to  give  us  a  similar  assurance  with  refer- 
ence to  Ireland.  The  troops,  there,  it  is 
true,  are  placed  in  positions  which,  consi- 
dering who  is  the  new  commander-in- 
chief,  are,  no  doubt,  the  best  military  posi- 
tions which  could  be  chosen,  with  every 
means  of  relief  and  communication.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
military  skill  with  which  these  troops  have 
been  disposed,  or  that  effectual  means  have 
been  organised  for  meeting  resistance  and 
insurrection,  should  resistance  and  insur- 
rection arise.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is,  why 
is  it  that  the  country  has  been  so  occupied  ? 
— why  Ireland,  which  was  delivered  two 
years  ago  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
Goveniment,  tranquil  and  undisturbed, 
should  now  be  in  such  an  alarming  condi- 
tion ?  We  have  this  morning  received  in- 
telligence of  an  event  which  may  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  destipies  of 
Ireland — intelligence  which,  perhaps*  will 
be  matter  of  triumph  to  those  who  now 
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administer  the  deitiniea  of  tliifl  eouniiy, 
that  the  man  In  whom  not  only  the  gene- 
ral wishes,  but  the  general  affectiong^  of 
Ireland  are  placed — the  man  to  whom  the 
people  of  ihat  country,  and,  as  I  think, 
jttsdy,  attribute  the  chief  part  in  deliver  • 
ingthem  from  the  chains  in  which  they 
groaned  until  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1839—- we  have  intelligence  that  this  man 
has  been  found  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and, 
as  I  presume,  wOl  by  the  sentence  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  be  condemned  to  impri- 
sonment. Sir,  I  can  see  in  this  circum- 
stance no  guarantee  for  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  belaud ;  I  can  deriTe  from  your 
present  triumph  no  better  hope  that  you 
will  obtain  for  yourselves  the  affections  of 
that  people,  which  have  hitherto  been  fixed 
upon  the  man  whom  they  call  the  Libera- 
tor. I  can  see  no  hope,  unless  you  take 
a  new  and  very  different  course  from  that 
you  have  as  yet  pursued,  you  can  preserve 
Ireland  as  she  ought  to  be  preserved-* 
united  to  you  in  aiection--*united  to  you 
in  war  as  well  as  in  peace— -contributing  to 
and  sharing  in  your  prosperity  in  the  pe- 
riod of  peace*- fighting  valiantly  at  your 
side,  and  tendering  her  strength  to  increase 
your  strength,  when  you  have  to  meet  a 
foreign  foe.  The  consideration  of  this  sub- 

Ehas  led  me,  and  I  will  venture  to 
g  the  subject  before  the  House  in  the 
same  order  that  I  have  studied  it,  into  a 
dose  examination  of  the  whole  history  of 
our  position  with  reference  to  Ireland.  I 
am  not  ^xmt  merely  to  criticise  or  to  ask  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  last 
few  months ;  I  am  about  to  ask  the  House 
to  consider  what  have  been  our  relations 
wiib  Irels^  since  the  period  of  the  Union. 
I  will  take  it  for  granted,  as  I  very  fairly 
may,  until  some  one  in  this  House  shall 
make  a  motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  that  we  all  desire  and  are  resolved 
to  maintain  that  Unu>n ;  that  we  all  wish 
to  preserve  its  principal  conditions;  that 
we  wish  to  have  an  Imperial  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  containing  represen* 
tatives,  in  both  Houses*  of  Ireland  as  well 
as  of  Great  Britain.  Assuming  this,  which 
is  an  assumption  quite  in  aecordance  with 
my  own  opinion,  I  may  ask  the  House  to 
consider  whether  the  engagements  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  have  been  fulfil- 
led ?  Have  the  promises  which  were  then 
made,  both  with  respect  to  improving  ex* 
istiog  lawS}  and  to  future  legislation  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  been  fulfilled  by  the 
Inqperial  Parliament?  If  they  have  not^ 
let  me  ask  youm  that  ground  to  go  with 


me  into  committee,  and  to  oonsider  of  the 
measures  which  we  shall  take,  in  order  to 
preserve  our  faith,  and  reconcile  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  the  connection.  In  going 
over  the  subject,  I  must  advert  to  the  a£ 
dress  of  both  Houses  to  his  Majesty  George 
the  3rd,  previous  to  the  Union  in  1799,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Union  took 
place.  The  two  Houses,  in  their  joint  ad- 
dress, made  use  of  these  expressions:—- 

'^  We  eotertaio  a  firm  persuasion  that  a  com^ 
plete  and  satire  Union  between  Grest  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  founded  on  equal  and  liberal 
principles,  on  the  similarity  of  laws,  oonstitu« 
tioB,  and  government,  and  on  a  sense  of  mu- 
tual interests  and  affections,  by  promoUng  the 
security,  wealtby  and  commerce  of  the  respco- 
tive  kingdoms,  and  by  allaying  the  distrac- 
tions which  have  unhappily  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land, must  afford  fresh  means  of  opposing  at 
all  times  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  des- 
tructive projects  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  and  must  tend  to  confirm  and  aug- 
ment the  stability,  power,  and  resources  of 
the  empire/' 

The  two  Houses  were  not  content  with 
this  declaration ;  they  went  on  to  say  in 
a  subsequent  paragraph— 

''And  we  trust  that,  after  full  and  mature 
consideration,  such  a  settlement  may  be 
framed  and  established  by  the  deliberative  con- 
sent of  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  as 
may  be  conformable  to  the  sentiments,  wishes, 
una  real  interests  of  your  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
may  unite  them  inseparably  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  our  free  and  invalua- 
ble constitution,  in  the  support  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  your  Majesty's  Crown,  and  in 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  whole  British  em« 
pire." 

These  were  the  representations  of  both 
Houses  of  the  great  advantages  which 
would  result  particularly  to  Ireland  from 
the  Union.  Have  they  been  realised? 
'*  Has  this  complete  and  entire  Union " 
been  founded  *'  on  a  sense  of  mutual  inte- 
rests and  affections  ?"  May  I  ask  whether 
we  have  '*  allayed  the  distractions  which 
unhappily  prevailed  in  Ireland,"  and,  whe- 
ther, since  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  have  given  to  the  people  of  Irelimd  an 
equal  and  full  share  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  our  invaluable  constitu- 
tion?  What  I  have  just  read  was  not 
merely  the  declaration  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  but  it  had  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  in  his  speech  upon  introducing  the 
measure  into  this  House.    In  answer  to 
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those  who  spoke  of  the  Union  as  subjecting 
Ireland  to  a  foreign  yoke,  Mr.  Pitt»  after 
pointing  out  that  Ireland  would  be  im- 
mensely the  gainer  by  the  Union,  and  that 
England  was  just  the  country  with  which 
a  country  like  Ireland  should  wish  to  unite, 
said:— - 

"  Does  a  Union,  under  such  circumstances, 
by  free  consent,  and  on  just  and  equal  terms, 
deserve  to  be  branded  as  a  proposal  for  sub- 
jecting Irelaud  to  a  foreigu  yoke  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  free  and  voluntary  association  of 
two  great  countries,  which  join,  for  their  com- 
mon benefit,  in  one  empire,  where  each  will 
retain  its  proportional  weight  and  importance 
under  the  security  of  equal  laws,  reciprocal 
affection,  and  inseparable  interests,  and  which 
want  nothing  but  that  indissoluble  connection 
to  render  both  invincible/' 

And  he  then  made  use  of  the  quotation 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated — 

**  Non  ego,  nee  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo. 
Nee  nova  regna  peto;  paribus  se  legibus 

amb« 
Invictae  gentes  setema  in  fosdera  mittant." 

Such  were  the  terms  upon  which  Ireland 
was  invited  to  consent  to  a  Union  with 
England,  as  declared  by  both  Houses  and 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  At  the  same  time, 
other  inducements  were  held  out,  not  offi- 
cially indeed,  by  any  positive  declaration  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  but  by  their 
adherents — ^by  those  who  were  in  some  way 
or  other  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  stated  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
obtain  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
under  a  Union  of  the  two  Legisktures, 
than  if  Ireland  should  continue  under  a 
separate  legislature.  Such  was  the  opinion 
and  feeling  of  many  persons  who  opposed 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  office, 
while  Ireland  continued  separate ;  but  the 
hopes  of  the  Irish,  however,  well  founded 
on  such  declarations,  were  destined  for  a 
long  time  to  disappointment.  But  before 
I  enter  upon  that  subject,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  part 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England, 
and  o^e  of  the  most  important  parts; 
namely,  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  laws  are  the  same 
for  both  countries — that  Ireland  has  nomi- 
nally the  same  law  as  England — that  the 
trial  by  jury  is  the  same  in  both  countries. 
Is  it  so,  in  fact  ?  That  it  was  not  so,  was 
perpetual  matter  of  coinplaint  in  Ireland, 
and  more  than  once  in  England.  On  one 
occasion,  I  recollect  that  an  hon.  Member 
p(  this  Houi^  who  in  those  daji  wai  ao» 


customed  to  represent  with  great  font  aad 
eloquence  the  grievances  of  all  who  wera 
oppressed,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Arae- 
nca,  Africa  or  Asia,  whether  the  complaints 
were  made  by  white  men  or  black,  I  mean 
Mr.  Brougham,  brought  this  complaint  ud« 
der  the  notice  of  the  House  in  terns  of 
very  great  strength  and  effect,  in  Jane, 
1823,  on  presenting  a  petition  complaining 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Iieland. 
Mr.  Brougham  then  said  :— 

''The  law  of  England  esteemed  all  men 
equal.  It  was  sufficient  to  be  bom  witliin  the 
King's  allegiance  to  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  the  loftiest  subject  of  the  land  enjoyed. 
None  were  disqualified  by  it ;  and  the  only 
distinction  was  between  natural-bom  subjects 
and  aliens.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  liberality 
of  our  system  in  times  which  we  call  barb^ 
rous,  but  from  which,  in  these  enlightened 
days,  it  might  be  well  to  take  a  hint,  that  even 
if  a  man  were  an  alien  bora,  he  was  not  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  the  law.  In  Ire- 
land, however,  the  law  held  a  directly  oppo- 
site doctrine.  The  sect  to  which  a  man  oe- 
longed^-the  cast  of  his  religious  opinions— the 
form  in  which  he  worshipped  his  creators- 
were  the  grounds  on  which  the  law  separated 
him  from  his  fellows,  and  inured  him  to  the 
endurance  of  a  system  of  the  most  cmel  in- 
justice." 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Broogfaam, 
in  those  days  when  Mr.  Brouffham  was  the 
advocate  of  the  oppressed.  Was  this  the 
statement  of  a  man  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland ;  of  a  person  who  was  stat- 
ing that  for  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
foundation ;  who  had  been  misinfarnied  bf 
enthusiasts  and  grievance-mongers?  Not 
at  alL  Facts  of  the  same  descnption  wero 
stated  in  most  positive  lan^age  by  Sir  Mi- 
chael O'Loghlin,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1839.  He  said  he  bad 
been  in  the  habit  for  nineteen  years  of  at- 
tendinff  the  Munster  circuit.  On  that  cir- 
cuit, he  said,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Crown  to  set  aside  from  the  jury  all  Roman 
Catholics  and  all  liberal  Protestants  j  and 
he  stoted  it  as  his  belief  that  thu  pcactioe 
was  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  on 
other  circuits.  He  stated  one  case  of  this 
practice  occurring  as  late  as  the  year  1834, 
when  Lord  WeUesley  was  Lord  Lieule* 
nant,  and  when  Mr.  Blackbumei  the  pre- 
sent Master  of  the  RoUs,  was  the  Attorney- 
general.  He  stated  that  in  that  case,  not 
a  political  case,  forty-three  peraoos  had 
been  set  aside,  and  that  thirty-siz  of  tboae 
were  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  seven  PMes- 
tanta.  Amongst  ihem  were 
and  leaiB^holderk  tod  imsumrf^ 
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nUe  property.  He  md  that  the  fmictioe 
westo  wdl  known,  end  conitently  followed^ 
that  men  of  liberal  opinions,  whether  Ro- 
n«i  Cetholiet  or  Protestants,  had  ceased 
attending  the  assises»  that  they  might  not 
he  present  when  such  an  insult  was  offered 
to  them.  Now  are  these  the  laws  of 
England?  Does  this  at  all  resemble 
what  takes  place  in  selecting  a  jury  in 
Kent  or  Sussex,  or  Yorkshiret  or  Lanca* 
shire?  Are  thM  the  laws,  the  just,  and 
equal  laws,  which  Mr.  Pitt  promised 
should  be  extended  to  Ireland?  Is  this 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promisee  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  ?  Is  it  not  rather,  as 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  distinction  at  once 
of  sect  and  party — the  separation  of  those 
who  call  themselTes  Protestants— which  is, 
in  6et,  in  Ireland  a  political  denomination, 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  ?  Is  it  not 
the  supremacy  of  political  Protestants  cor- 
rupting the  sources  of  justice,  and  defraud- 
ing the  neople  of  that  right  of  trial  by  an 
impartisii  jury  which  wu  declared  due  to 
thai  by  the  constitution  of  this  country } 
What  was  the  effect  of  this?  I  can  state 
it  in  the  words  of  the  same  excellent  au- 
thority, Sir  Michael  (yLoghlin.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  put  to  him  in  the 
committee,  of  which  I  hare  spoken,  he 
wpBed, 

^  I  tbiok  the  system  which  pre?ailed  bad  a 
very  inmrioos  efiect  oo  the  administration  of 
justice."^ 

To  another  question  (p.  135)  he  an- 


"la  my  opinion,  in  the  first  place,  it  gave 
to  the  persons  who  were  convicted,  or  the 
friends  of  these  persons,  an  opportunity  of 
saying,  that  they  were  not  tried  by  an  inpar* 
tialjniy.** 

Hewuasked(p.l35)— 

*Yoo  consider  the  practice  to  have  been 
genersUy  prejudicial  to  the  ad  ministration  of 
nutice  in  cnminal  cases  in  Irehmd  ?^Answer: 
Yes,  certainly:" 

Now,  can  we  wonder,  such  being  the 
ease,  that  in  Ireland  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  people  iceorted  to  any  way  of  settling 
their  quarrels  among  themsdves,  rather 
than  have  teoourse  to  the  regular  tribunsls? 
Can  we  wonder  that  they  frequently  har- 
boured long  revenge— -that  they  did  not 
ehuse  to  apply  to  the  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try for  justice — that  when  the  poorer  Ro- 
maa  Catholics  saw  all  the  men  of  their 
«wa  religion  carefully  and  systematically 
'  ~  ^  a  dietfiisl  ef  the  adaiiniatittioii 


of  justice  generally   prevailed  ?     And  I 
beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind,  in  refer- 
ence to  what  has  lately  occurred,  that  it 
has  been  notorious  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
that  this  practice  of  partially  and  unfairly 
excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  juries  has 
continually  prevailed.     In  the  same  evi- 
dence, before  the  Lords  in   1339,  Lord 
Donoughmore  gives  an  instance  of  a  pei^ 
son  harbouring  a  deep  f<Belins  of  revenge  for 
upwards  rf  fi&en  years.    Tne  case  was  that 
Ota  man  who  murdered  another  with  aspade, 
in  revenge  for  an  assault  committed  upon 
him  by  ms  vicdm  fifteen  years  before.    It 
seems  very  barbarous  to  nourish  a  reveng* 
ful  feeling  for  eo  long^  but  how  can  we 
tell,  that  if  there  had  been  a  fair  adminis- 
tration of  iustioe,  this  veiy  man  would  not 
have  complained  of  the  assault  at  the  time 
it  was  committed  to  the  proper  authorities, 
that  he  would  have  obtained  redresi  for  it 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  thus  the 
wild  feeling  of  revenge,  the  fierce  passion, 
so  irreooncueaUe  with  the  due  administim- 
tion  of  law,  would  have  been  stifled,  or,  at 
all  events,  mitigated  1^  this  legal  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury,  and  this  homhle  crime 
prevented.    I  may  be  told  that  this  is  a 
nation  so  wild  and  barbarous  in  its  nature, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  them  {  that 
they  commit  these  outrages  out  of  pore 
malignity  and  a  vicious  nature,  and  that 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  does  not  afford 
the  means  of  satisfying  their  fierce  passions. 
Those  who  say  this  know  little  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  nor  how  gratefully  they 
accept  fair  treatment ;  they  know  little  of 
human  nature,  who  know  not  the  evQ 
consequences  of  a  vidous  administration  of 
justioe^m  perverting  all  the  good  fedings 
of  a  people^in  provddng  them  to  revenae 
themselvee,  rather  than  resort  to  trflxinala 
which  they  consider  unjust.  I  will  then  by 
an  anecdote,  which  I  have  taken  from  a 
work  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  show  how  wrong  are  those  per. 
sons  who  have  formed  sudi  an  estimate  of 
the  Irish  diancter.    The  cireomstaaoe  oc- 
curred during  the  great  Clare  election.    A 
big,  beawney  fellow  came  to  the  committee 
of  the  association  to  complain,  that  he  had 
been  assaulted  by  a  person  much  his  infe- 
rior insiseand  strength.  **  Why/'  was  the 
reply,  "  cannot  you  take  your  own  part  ? 
You  are  bigger  than  the  man  who  in- 
sulted you?  ^  <«  Yes,**  said  he,  stretchu^ 
forth  hb  brawney  arm,  *'I  could   aooo 
have  had  the  satisfactkm  if  I  had  chosen 
to  take  it,  but  all  vudenoe  and  quardling 
has  been  fciMdilffn  by  riw  AwffiatiKm,  anfl 
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Acnfov,  I  eoold  not  pooith  the  Ulotr  tt 
iMdcttnred."  Noir.ifftmaalliiutoftaiiicd 
Us  ■iiger  in  obedienoe  to  the  behests  of 
•a  •seocietiop— why  was  it?     Because 
he  had  oonfideiioe  id  the  assodatioii— he 
knew  the  law  which  had  gone  forth  had 
heen  framed  hj  men  who  had  the  same 
fedings  and  sympathies  as  himsdf»  and  who 
did  not  set  up  the  tjtanny  of  a  sect  as  the 
measure  of  justice.  This,  then,  u  my  first 
eom|daint»  that,  from  the  period  tk  the 
Union,  up  to  1835«  there  was  no  impar- 
tiality in  the  administration  of  justice,  that 
the  Irish  people  had  not  the  same  equal 
jvstiee  which  the  people  of  this  oountiy 
have.    1  may  be  tdd,  that  Lord  Wellesl^ 
was  an  impartial  goTemor  of  Ireland--* 
that  he  wished  to  do  justice  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  that  country ;  and  1  most 
readily  admit,  that    both  he  and  Lord 
Andiney,   who  preceded  him,  had  every 
wish  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
equitaUy,  but  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
bodi,  to  have  officers  under  them,  who 
went  on  the  old  routine,  who  frustrated 
all  their  efforts,  and  continued  in  well- 
nigh  unabated  vigour,  the  whole  system 
ef  injustice.    Every  precedent  on  the  file 
was  a  model  for  partiality ;  the  red  tape 
tied  up   paieels    of  bad  decisions;    the 
derks    were  faauliar  with  nothinp^   but 
Protestant  ascendency  and  Catholic   de- 
gradation.   Such  was  the  bad  system  the 
office  which  Lords   Anglesey  and  WcIf 
ledey,  with  every  desire  to  govern  im- 
partially, strove  in  vain  to  suppress.    I 
will  now  proceed  to  the  question  of  the 
firanchise  of  the  people  of  Ireland.    I  may 
be  told,  that  in  considering  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  of  little  contequence,  to  consider 
these  questions  of  politiod  franchise ;  that 
politioal  power  will  not  put  bread  into  the 
flMuths  of  the  hungry,  or  give  employment 
to  the  unemfdoyed;  that  these  are  not  the 
Nmedies  which  Irdand  requires  in  her  dis- 
tressed condition.    I  do  not  admit  the  wis- 
dom of  such  opinions,    I  cannot  find  anj 
sappert  for  them  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  of  its  oooatitution.    I  have 
been  aoeustomed  to  think,  that  the  parti- 
cipation of  equal  rifhtsb  that  the  benefits 
of  a  free  constitution  are  the  very  first 
and  very  best  means  by  which  we  can  im- 
part prosperity  to  a  country.    1  am  justi- 
fied in  this  view  by  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  his  celebrated  speech  in 
1792,  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  whemn 
he  enlaifsd  upon  the  principles  of  Adam 
Sarfthf  imd  predieted  great  future  proe- 
piiity«  le  lU  cQoiitiy,  mfaiel  at  left 


to  the  searee  of  this  comrtsy'e 
rity  and  said,  <*It  was  to  he  ibimdin 
the  free  constitution  of  the  hmd.*'    Mr. 
Fox,  in  following  Mr.  Pitt,  difoed  ftom 
some  of  the  sentiments  he  had  eipifssid, 
and  doubted  some  of  his  anticipations^  hot 
in  one  thing  he  cordially  concurred  with 
him;  namely,  that  the  prosperity  of  England 
was  owing  to  the  free  constitotion  whidb  Ae 
enjoyed.     Did  either  of  these  great  asea 
suppose,  that  the  mcve  power  of  voting  - 
at  elections,  would  give  a  man  wealth  ? 
That  the  mere  faculty  and  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  a  fair  jury  would  raiae  him 
from  poverty  to  riches  ?     Nothing  ef  the 
kind.  But  they  knew,  that  when  men  have 
the  advantage  of  equal  justioe,  the  bene* 
fits  of  a  free  oonstitutioo,  when  they  live* 
as  it  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty,know» 
ing  that  they  may  pursue  objects  of  their 
hcmest  ambition  uninterruptedly,  that  thcjr 
may  exercise  their  honest  industry  with- 
out fear  or  impediment,  they  exert  thon- 
selves  with  ardour,  they  exercise  that  ho* 
nest  industry  with  unremitting  nal,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  chanee,open  to  them  in 
common  with  others,  tluit  they  will  aft 
length  obtain  the  wealth  of  the  wralrhies^ 
the  positions  of  the  most  trusted,  the  ho- 
nours  of    the    highest   among  sulneeta. 
Such  were  the  principles  which  indueed 
these  statesmen  to  say,  that  it  was  to  the 
English  constitution  that  England  owed 
its  prosperity.     And  let  me  not  be  told^ 
that  we  are  now  to  learn  some  more  spe- 
culative and  abstract  wisdom;  let  us  not 
be  told,  that  Government  can  find  weans 
to  ^ve  empbyment  to  a  people  withont 
giving  that  people  the  ben^  of  the  con- 
stitution; t^they  can  withhold  the  ficao* 
chise,  and  yet  confer  praepertty;  that  is  not 
in  their  power.     I  tell  them,  that  with  >»• 
spect  to  Ireland — ^happily  it  is  mmeoessary 
to  say  the  same  with  re^fiect  to  Eneland*-the 
beat  they  can  do  for  the  peopie  of  that 
country—  no  doubt  they  may  do  other 
things,  and  adopt  measures  highly  necea- 
eary — but  the  best  thing  they  can  do  fir 
Ireland  is  to  secure  every  man  then  in 
the  enjoyment  of   his  dear  ri|^tf,  and 
enable  every  amui  to  be  sure  that  he  will 
be  rmvesented  according  to  the  prinrinles 
of  the  constitution.    With  respect,  then, 
to  the  finndiise  in  Icdand,  in  the  year 
1793,  the  Irish  parliament,  which  the  year 
before,  had  rejected  the  ptopositioo,  gavn 
to  the  4af.  fitesholdersof  liclaad  the  nghl 
of  voting  for  Membcfaof  Parliament.  That 
power  became  in  the  hands  ef  the  landbedib 
the  omna  of  filling  thdif  eelMs  with  Mil* 
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bnt  of  miiertble  men,  depsndeiit  on  th«ni« 
whom  they  brought  up  to  vote  at  elections 
M  they  thought  proper.  Doctor  Duigenan, 
in  1605,  or  indeed  before  that  time,  I  think, 
Ibr  I  nuit  do  him  the  justice  to  ssy,  that 
he,  at  a  very  early  period,  had  the  sagacity 
to  fonsee  the  results,  gave  an  opinion,  that 
this  corrupt  mode  of  carrying  elections 
would'eventually  turn  out  unfavourable  to 
those  who  introduced  it.  He  mentioned  at 
4he  time,  the  case  of  a  friend  of  his,  who 
had  gained  his  election  in  this  way,  but  he 
foretold,  that  ere  long  the  time  would 
oome,  when  the  landlords  would  find  it 
ie*aot  against  themselves  as  a  body.  And 
to  it  turned  out;  great  abuses  took  place, 
and  people  of  all  classes  became  very  willing 
to  have  some  remedy  applied.  In  1829 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
proposed,  consistently  with  the  speech  from 
die  Throne,  '*  a  general  settlement  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland,"  he  proposed  an  altered  and 
higher  franchise.  His  proposals  were  ap- 
proved of  by  this  House,  and  by  Parlia- 
ment generally,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
aian  gave  them  the  10/.  franchise,  that  is, 
gave  the  franchise  to  every  person  deriv- 
ing 10^.  a^year  either  as  freeholders  or  as 
leaseholders  from  leases  for  life.  But  it 
appeared,  after  the  act  had  been  passed, 
that  the  intention  was  not  realised,  but 
that  persons  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  was  interpreted,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
franchise,  must  derive  not  10/.  but  30/. 
a«year  from  their  holding,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  obliged  to  show,  that  they  had 
10/.  dear  profit  over  and  above  the  10/. 
which  was  considered  the  value  of  the 
holding.  A  noble  Lord,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  has  taunted  me 
for  any  defects  that  may  exist,  on  the 
ground  that  I  ought  to  have  corrected 
them  in  the  Reform  fiill.  Upon  that  oc« 
easion,  I  trusted  much  to  the  opinion  of  a 
noble  Friend  of  mine  (Lc^  Duncannon) 
whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  the 
noble  Lord  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
object  whieh  we  desired  would  be  aecom- 
phshed  by  that  measure;  but  wo  have 
since  found  from  the  dedrion  of  the  ma« 
jority  of  the  Irish  judges,  that  we  were  in 
error  in  our  construction  of  the  act.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  proposed 
his  change  in  the  frfanchise,  stated  that  he 
proposed  great  fadlities  for'the  attainment 
of  it**th^  a  person  claiming  it  had  only 
to  go  before  the  assistant  barnster  to  sub- 
stantiate it,  and  if  the  claim  were  allowed, 
there  dionld  be  no  appeal;  but  if  it  were 
lajected,  then  the  daimaat  might  appeal  to 


a  judge  of  assise.  This  seemed  a  fair  and 
equitable  proposition^  and  likely  to  give 
satisfaction.  But  some  time  after,  not 
content  with  the  diminution  of  the  fran- 
chise which  had  taken  place  by  the  inter- 
nretation  put  upon  it  by  the  judges  of  Ire* 
Jand--«not  content  with  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  voters  whieh  had  thereby 
taken  place—- a  noble  Lord  opposite,  not 
then  in  the  Government,  though  now  sit- 
ting on  the  Benches  opposite,  proposed  a 
bill  to  correct  what  he  called  the  evihi  of 
registration  in  Ireland.  Sir,  that  bill  was 
so  contrived,  that  by  sending  the  claimant 
•—the  poor  Irish  voter-^from  one  appeal  to 
the  other— by  transmitting  him  to  a  great 
distance,  through  intricate  passages  and  by 
costly  doors— it  discouraged  him  from  seek* 
ing  the  franchise,  and  those  only  who  were 
favoured  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
country,  would  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it. 
Such  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
noble  Lord's  bill  At  that  time,  we,  who 
were  in  the  Government,  said  that,  though 
Ireland  was  far  from  enjojdng  all  she  ought 
to  have  by  law,  yet  as  there  then  existed  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  it  was  most  desirable 
to  allow  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  in« 
crease  during  that  period,  believing  that 
angry  passions  would  be  assuaged,  and  that 
animosities  would  be  likely  to  abate,  by  not 
introducing  any  question  likdy  to  be  the 
subject  of  vexatious  contest  in  this  House. 
The  noble  Lord  refused  to  listen  to  any  such 
suggestions.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
press  his  bill  at  all  times,  and  in  all  contin- 
gencies, in  season  and  out  of  season.  The 
last  House  of  Commons  dedded  they  would 
entertain  that  bill.  Parliament  was  then 
prorogued,  and  we  had  to  consider  the  fran- 
chise and  registration  of  Irdand.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  a  noble  Friend  of  mine  (Lord 
Morpeth),  and  in  mentioning  his  name,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  ever  held 
office  in  Irdand  more  desirous  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Morpeth,  that 
dnce  the  House  had  determined  to  entertain 
the  question,  it  would  be  necessary  in 
justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  propose 
some  clearer  definition  of  the  franchise— 
to  relieve  it  from  all  the  disputes  and  liti- 
gations whkh  were  existing  on  the  sub- 
ject—to make  the  franchiselarge  and  ex* 
tendve,  and  to  base  upon  that  extended 
franchise,  an  improved  qrstem  of  vegistm* 
tion.  And  what  was  said  to  this?  The 
answer  was,  an  indignant  refusal  on  the 
part  of  our  opponents,  even  to  eoter  upon 
tho  subject*    The  words  of  a  light  hon* 
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Oendeman,  now  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  were  these :— > 

^  I  am  determined  to  stand  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  Let  its  provisions  be  improved  where 
Aecessary.  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
concur  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  whatever  de- 
fects may  be  found  to  exist— for  instance,  as 
to  the  machinery  of  registration  ;  but  I  am  re- 
solved, at  the  same  time,  to  guard  the  fran- 
chise as  it  stands.*' 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Colonies,  went  still  further, 
for  he  said  of  Lord  Morpeth,  that  my  noble 
Friend  had  brought  forward  his  bill  under 
false  colours  and  false  pretences.  Such 
was  the  charge  made  against  Lord  Morpeth, 
and  made  because  we  said  it  was  impossible 
to  have  a  new  and  more  stringent  and  nar- 
rowed registration  in  Ireland,  without  hav- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  extended  franchise. 
And  had  we  no  grounds  for  saying  this — 
were  we  not  justified  in  saying  it  ?  I 
appeal  to  the  silence  on  this  subject,  for 
two  years  of  the  present  Government.  I 
appeal  to  their  neglect,  after  they  had 
pushed  their  bill  as  a  measure  of  opposition 
against  all  remonstrance  into  committee,  and 
attempted  to  carry  it  through  the  House. 
But,  Sir,  have  I  nothing  more  than  their 
silence  to  appeal  to.^  Yes,  I  have  the 
Queen's  Speech  as  an  authority.  I  have 
the  positive  declaration,  in  the  Queen's 
Speedi,  advised  by  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
adopt  a  new  system  of  registration,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  establishing  a  more 
extended  franchise.  Then,  Sir,  I  look  back 
—with  these  lights,  and  with  the  expe- 
rience of  other  measures  of  the  present 
Ministers— I  look  back  to  their  objects  in 
1840  and  1841,  and  I  recur  to  the  noble 
Lord  who  said,  that  Lord  Morpeth  had 
brought  forward  his  bill  under  false  colours, 
and  1  say  then  what  was  your  Catholic 
Belief  Bill— what  was  that  relief  which 
Tou  proposed  after  Ireland  had  been  almost 
in  a  flune  of  insurrection,  and  when  the 
popular  power  had  become  strong  and 
almost  overpowering-- what  was  that  bill  ? 
It  was  a  bill  which  made  Catholics  eligible 
to  office,  and  eligible  to  seaU  in  this  House. 
Compare  with  that  Act,  the  Begistration 
Bill  of  the  noUe  Lord,  which,  as  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  in  supporting  it,  said,  was  to  be  a 
test  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Minis- 
ten  of  the  day.  What  would  have  been 
the  coDse^uence?  Whyi  firstj  if  a  Ministrr 
likt  tbt  piimt  had  been  ocmitilttt«di 


scarcely  a  nngle  Catholic  would  have  been 
placed  in  office,  judicial  or  dvil ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  hardly  a  Member  would 
have  been  sent  to  this  House,  except 
at  the  dictation  of  a  Protestant  land- 
lord, and  the  whole  Catholic  Belief  Act 
would  have  been  virtually  defeated — not 
in  the  straightforward  and  manly  manner 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  others 
honestly  adverse  to  the  measure,  resisted 
its  continuance,  and  demanded  its  di- 
rect repeal — but  invidiously,  and  covertly, 
practically  and  effisctually  destroying  the 
whole  of  the  benefits  which  were  granted 
to  the  tumultuous  assemblages  of  1828. 
Well,  the  noble  Lord  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  on  the  bill  repeatedly  alloded 
to  his  advisers,  he  had  been  advised  to 
adopt  this  clause  and  the  other  which 
would  produce  good  effecta.  My  belief  is, 
that  tmit  bill  was  put  into  his  hands  by 
some  who  were  more  crafty  than  the  noUe 
Lord,  and  of  different  tempers  from  his, 
and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  puipose 
of  destroying  the  representation  of  Ireland 
by  Boman  Catholics,  granted  nominally  by 
the  Belief  Act  In  this  conviction,  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  wonder  most  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  injustice  or  the  in* 
directness  of  the  means  by  which  that 
injustice  was  to  be  perpetrated.  Such, 
then,  is  my  answe^  to  the  noble  Lord,  who 
accused  Lord  Morpeth  of  fighting  under 
false  colours.  Such,  too,  is  my  compbdn 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  re. 
gards  the  franchise  in  that  country.  And 
when  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  now  in 
office  shrink  from  the  responsibtliqr  of 
maintaining  the  doctrines  which  they  main* 
tained  when  in  opposition,  and  ofhaaarding 
the  peace  of  Ireland  by  a  most  flagrant  vio* 
lation  of  parliamentary  faith ;  when  they 
shrink  from  this,  and  propose  other  meastirei 
instead,  I  say  I  have  no  confidence  to  wait 
until  those  measures  shall  be  raidy  to  be 
discussed;  but,  having  seen  what  they 
formerly  did,  I  have  no  belief  that  th^ 
intand  to  grant  a  full  and  fair  franchise  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  I  ask  you  thai  to 
go  into  committee  to  consider  that  and 
other  subjects — to  hear  what  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  say  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  franchise  can  he  framed, 
and  to  beware  how  you  give  your  assent 
to  any  bill — ^with  whatever  name  of  ex« 
tension  of  the  franchise  it  may  be  covered 
^which  would,  in  fact,  give  to  the  Pro* 
testant  landlords  of  Ireland  increased  power, 
while  it  deprifed  the  people  of  that  country 
of  all  right  to  deol  nm  wbo  dioald  b« 
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really  their  representatives.  Siri  I  come 
sow  to  another  subject — I  come  to  the 
question  of  the  eligibility  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  office.  It  was  justly  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman^  that  if  that  pri- 
vilege were  not  to  be  conceded  practically  as 
well  as  by  statute,  it  would  not  diminish 
the  evil  of  their  exclusion.  In  arguing 
upon  that  point,  in  1817,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that, 

'*  If  Parliament  conferred  eligibility  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Crown  ought  not 
to  exclude  them  from  a  just  proportion  of 
power,  for  in  that  case  their  exclusion  would 
he  ten  times  more  mortifying  than  their  ex- 
isting disqualification,  because  it  would  then 
appear  to  be  dictated  by  caprice,  by  injurious 
preference,  and  unfair  suspicion," 

The  present  Ministers  have  had  many 
offices  to  dispose  of,  they  have  had  those 
of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen*s  Bench,  and  the  appointment 
of  several  of  the  puisne  judges  of  all  kinds, 
and  I  ask  what  judges  have  been  appointed 
who  are  Catholics,  what  men  holding  high 
offices  have  been  appointed  who  are  Ca- 
tholics? In  what  situation  of  trust  or 
confidence  has  any  Catholic  been  placed  by 
them  ?  And  yet  there  is  the  power  which 
you  profess  to  give  by  statute,  a  power 
which  if  not  given  practically  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  would  imply  unjust 
preference  and  unfair  suspicion.  Well, 
then,  Sir,  I  accuse  him  of  unjust  prefer- 
ence and  unfair  suspicion,  in  not  granting 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  fair  partici- 
pation in  power  which  their  talents,  their 
numbers,  their  position  in  the  State,  and, 
above  all,  the  law,  assented  to  by  King, 
Lords«  and  Commons,  entitle  them  to  ex- 
pect. I  come,  however,  to  an  objection  that 
has  been  made,  and  that  will  only  induce 
another  complaint  on  my  part.  The  ob- 
jection is  this,  that  all  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  whole  of  the  Catholic  body,  are  op- 
posed to  the  politics  of  the  Ministry  now 
in  office.  Why,  if  such  be  so— I  ask  how 
comes  that  to  be  the  case  ?  The  Protestant 
Dissenters  I  have  heard  accused  of  undue 
partiality  to  democratic  doctrines,  and  an 
aversion  to  those  high  doctrines  of  preroga- 
tive which  the  Tones,  as  they  were  called, 
were  supposed  formerly  to  hold,  I  have 
never  heard  such  suspicions  expressed 
against  the  Catholics.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  Catholic  question  was  under 
discussion,  it  was  said,  that  the  Catholics 
would  be  too  fond  of  authority — that 
the  Catholic  body  were  by  their  religion 
averse  to  free  institutions,  and  that  they 


would  have  too  great  a  tendency  to  arU- 
trary  rule  and  servile  submission.  How 
comes  it  that  these  people  holding  political 
opinions,  of  one  colour,  and  not  separated, 
like  the  people  of  Manchester  or  of  Kent, 
into  different  parties,  of  Whig,  Tory,  and 
Radical ;  but  holding  together,  are  all  op- 
posed— as  they  are  said  to  be— to  the  pre- 
sent Ministry?  I  can  easily  imagine  an 
answer  to  that  question.  And  here  I  am 
certainly  entitled,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government  opposite,  to  prefer  a  charee 
against  some  of  those  who  belong  to  their 
party.  It  was  announced  some  time  ago, 
in  adverting  to  the  result  of  the  trial  which 
has  become  known  to-day,  that  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  and  others  were  to  be  indicted— -were 
to  be  placed  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice 
— for  endeavouring  to  create  feelings  of 
hostility  and  ill-wUl  among  the  people  of 
Ireland  against  another  portion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  namely,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  Crown  lawyers  in  Ireland- 
no  doubt  with  the  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney-general and  Solicitor-general  in  this 
country — thought  that  an  offence  against 
the  law  had  been  committed.  Well,  you 
prosecuted  the  parties,  you  had  a  charge  in 
your  favour  from  the  Chief-justice— I  say 
nothing  of  that  charge  at  present— a  ver« 
diet  was  delivered  by  a  jury  in  your  favour. 
I  say  nothing  of  that  verdict.  I  am  only 
saying,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  as  a  Government  and  as  lawyers 
— such  of  them  as  belong  to  the  law— that 
was  a  grave  offence  for  which  it  was  right 
to  bring  men— ay,  and  eminent  men— to 
the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice.  But  now  t 
ask,  why.  Sir,  are  there  no  other  persons 
who  have  done  the  same,  just  reversing  the 
words  Ireland  and  England  ?  Have  there 
been  no  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to 
create  among  the  people  of  England  feelinffs 
of  hostility  and  ill-will  towards  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  who  have  acted  in  that 
sense  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — that  the 
two  countries  should  be  bound  by  recipro- 
cal ties  of  affection — ^mind,  not  bound  by 
affection  on  the  part  of  Ireland  only  to  be 
returned  by  England  with  feelings  of  hos- 
tility and  iU-wiU  to  the  people  of  the  other 
country — but  by  reciprocal  ties  of  affection? 
Why,  is  there  no  person  in  this  country 
who  has  endeavoured  to  excite  feelings  of 
hostility  and  ill-will  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  by  calling  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  aliens  ?  by  affixins  to  Uiem 
that  term  which  belongs  propeny  only  to 
those  who  are  found  out  of  the  Queen's 
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alkgiaaoe«  tnd  wbioh  U  uied  ten  the  pur- 
poae  of  depriWng  them  of  privileM  which 
are  titi^^  hf  ^  P^^^*  ^^  En^and  ?  I 
aiki  what  has  been  done  to  that  penon? 
Has  the  Attoraey^general  prosecuted  that 
nnrson  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  ^  Have  we  had  a  speech  of  eleren 
houn  from  the  Attorney  •general  showing 
the  enormity  of  his  offence  }  No,  there  is 
ao  answer  to  that— because  it  is  supposed 
that  the  words  were  spoken  in  Parliament, 
aisd  that  the  priTileges  of  Parliament  pro* 
tected  him  from  the  consequences.  But  is 
that  person  deprited  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Cfown^  and  has  he  been  in  any  way 
marked  as  one  not  deserring  to  be  admitted 
to  that  confidence  ?  On  Ue  contrary,  in 
the  highest  places  in  the  Sovereign's  coun- 
dls,  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy  and  law 
of  England,  stands  that  person  to  direct  a 
pnieecution  against  Mr.  O'Connell  for  hav- 
ing excited  feelings  of  ill-will  among  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  monstrous  as  this  inequality  ?  But 
I  must  add,  likewise,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  person  holds  his  ntuation  on  ac- 
coont  of  any  superiority  in  his  judgments 
in  the  court  in  which  he  presides  j  I  believe 
that  no  duties  ate  more  highly  paid,  and 
performed  more  carelessly — ^but  it  is  on 
aoeount  of  the  part  he  has  tak^  in  the 
pdlitict  of  his  party,  hostile  as  they  were  to 
Iiriand,  that  the  ofilee  Was  bestowed  on 
him*  The  Aoblo  Loid  opposite  on  one  oc 
omion  laid  grsat  stvess  and  emphasis  on  the 
"Piotecunt  Oovemment,  the  ProtesUnt 
Constitodon,  the  Pfotestant  Sovereign^of 
this  Protestant  country,"  reiterating  the 
word  ''ProtesUnt"  in  every  variety  and 
ai  every  way.    The  noble  Lord  said~ 

^M^bat  we  mean  by  Protestant  gfovernment 
if,  that  the  memberi  of  the  Oovemment  are 
not  to  be,  to  qeote  the  words  of  an  boa.  Mem- 
ber oppedto,  the  •  miaioos  of  popety/  " 

TheM  words  bad  been  used  bv  an  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Woodstock; 
bat  what  is  meant  by  them?  What  are 
they  but  an  abusive  and  calumnious  e%pres- 
don  i  Was  it  my  right  hon.  Friend  Mr. 
Shell,  was  it  Mr.  Wyse,  or  Mr.  More 
OTerralli  that  were  the  minions  of  Popery } 
Who  Ver#  they?  But  I  have  a  still 
further  definition  on  the  authority  of 
an  hon.  Gentleman  a  supporter  of  the 
Government.  Two  years  ago  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  now  Prime  Minister, 
brouffht  forward  a  motion  for  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  existing  Ministiy. 
That  vote  was  ctrried  by  a  majoritv  of  one, 
mA  in  thit  majority  Wii  indudod  «  0«t*> 


tleman  who  nsed  this  knguMo,  in  a  speoch 
to  his  constituents  at  Canterbory*  Speak* 
ing  of  three  Or  four  persona— Roman  Ca* 
tholios  of  the  highest  character  and  of  great 
attainments,  to  whom  I  hardly  do  Justice 
by  saying  that  no  position  could  be  too  high 
for  their  merits,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
and  1  am  not  goinsr  to  allude  to  any  other 
portion  of  his  qweui— 

'^  Look  at  the  appointments  these  men  and 
women  have  made.  There  it  not  one  ef  them 
that  is  not  a  direct  insult  to  the  nation.  See 
the  Irish  Papists  promoted  to  place,  to  power, 
and  to  patronage.'* 

These  are  the  wordsof  Mr«  Bradahaw  to 
his  constituents  at  Canterbury,  and  he  was 
a  constant  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Government,  and  the  Member  who 
gave  them  the  majority  of  one.  Speaking 
of  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  Adminislratioil, 
Mr.  Bradahaw  continued  :^« 

"  His  sh#et  anchor  is  the  body  of  Irish  Pa- 
pists and  Rappsrees  whom  the  priests  retora 
to  ;the  Hottie  of  Comaooos.  Theie  are  the 
men  who  represent  the  bigotted  savages,  hardly 
more  civilised  than  the  natives  of  New  Zen- 
land,  but  animated  with  a  fierce,  undying  ha* 
tred  of  England.  I  repeat,  then,  deliberately, 
that  the  Papists  of  Ireland,  priest  and  layman, 
peer  and  peasant,  are  alike  our  enemies — 
aliens  as  they  are  in  blood,  language,  and  reli« 
gioo." 

And  it  k  the  heads  of  that  party  who 
have  prosecuted  some  of  the  nobbst  men  in 
Ireland,  end  prosecuted  them  tocoavlcdon, 
for  endeavouring  to  exdte  feelings  of  hos- 
tility and  ill-will  amongst  the  people  i^ 
Ireland  against  the  people  of  England! 
My  belief  is,  that  those  inveetivea  against 
Ireland  were  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  party  now  in  power,  that  they  were 
the  means  by  which  they  worked  upon  the 
prejudices— perhaps  honest,  but  ignorant 
prejudices— of  the  people  of  England,  and 
inmiced  them  to  believe  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  about  to  obuin  possession 
of  the  whole  power  in  the  State,  and  to 
force  on  Catholic  suoremacy;  that  they 
I  availed  themselves  of  these  prejadioes  to 
:  promote  their  party  purposes,  and  ezdted 
animosity  in  one  portion  or  the  empire, 
Minst  another  to  get  possession  of  oflice. 
But  I  have  alluded  to  this  subject  because 
;  it  has  been  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
,  cannot  now  be  placed  in  office,  beeanse 
'  they  are  not  of  the  political  opinions  of  the 
party  opposite ;  and,Iask,whitt  men  of  the 
smallest  spirit  woold  Join  a  partr  whidi 
treats  with  such  contumely,  sua  iosnlc, 
and  such  flamnt  injostioe,  the  body  of  the 
,  BoBMO  Cattolici,  prafeedng  tho  andeat 
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with  wbidi  they  could  be  aoquaiiited  only 
hv  a  breech  of  thote  privileges.  The  ma- 
gistracy of  Ireland  were  never  loformed  thai 
the  TimcSf  or  the  Morning  Chronicle,  or 
the  Morning  Herald  were  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern. 
nent«  They  oould  not  have  dreamt  of 
such  an  innovation  upon  its  constitution ; 
but  still  that  was  the  law  declared  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor;  and  because  the  maois- 
trates  did  not  mind  what  they  might  nnd 
in  the  newspapers  that  not  being  a  for- 
mal oommunicatton  by  message,  but  a  de- 
daratioD  by  a  Member  of  the  Houses— 
and  because  they  did  not  refrain  from 
expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  his, 
he  being  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  tbey 
were  dmived  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  This  was  a  strange  proceeding  in- 
deed ;  and  as  was  to  be  expected  it  had 
not  the  eflect  of  diminishing  the  num- 
bers attending  at  the  meetings,  or  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  were  held.  It 
had  only  the  effect  of  making  some  of 
them  exceedingly  angry,  and  depriving  the 
people  of  those  in  whom  they  had  confi- 
denoe  among  the  magistracy— thus  restoring 
to  the  magisterial  £nch  the  odium  and  dis- 
trust whicik  formerly  attached  to  iu  The 
meetings  were  albwed  to  continue  from 
Maidi  till  October,  and  suddenly  —  early 
one  morning— the  Lord-lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  landed  at  Kingstown,  and 
the  meetings,  which  had  beni  till  then 
undisturbed,  were  suddenly  put  down  by 
proclamation,  and  a  new  course  was  sud- 
denly resolved  upon.  Amidst  the  calm 
in  which  the  meetings  had  been  held  aroee 
an  unexpected  storm  of  proclamation.  One 
lemarkaole  drcumstanoe  attended  the  issu- 
ing of  the  proclamation.  There  had  been 
a  meeting  held  at  Donnybrook,  near  Dub- 
lin. There  was  then  to  be  another  meet- 
ing held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
It  was  at  a  place  caSed  Clontarf.  The  an- 
nouncement as  to  the  holding  of  the  Clon- 
tarf meeting  was  very  generu.  Great  pf«- 
parationa  were  made  for  it.  There  had 
been  even  a  discussion  in  the  Corpontion 
as  to  whether  persons  going  through  the 
streets  to  the  proposed  meeting  might  not 
cause  an  interruption  to  Divine  Service. 
All  these  things  were  said,  wero  done,  in 
preparation  for  the  meeting;  and  yet  no 
proclamation  was  issued,  no  intimation 
was  given  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  mo- 
poeed  meeting.  But  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon — -  yea,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  — 
the  meeting  being  fixed  for  the  Sunday 
morning,  then  appeared  this  prodama- 
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tion.  I  say.  Sir,  that  those  who  isioed 
that  proclamation  are  solemnly  responsible 
for  the  time  at  which  they  issued  it.  I 
do  not  say — I  do  not  believe— I  should 
be  sorry  to  cast  the  imputation— that  thoee 
who  issued  that  proclamation  did  so,  in  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  blood-shed  at  the 
Clontarf  meeting.  But  this  I  do  say,  that 
they  acted  with  a  negligence  and  with  a 
carelessness  that  showed  that  they  did  not 
set  a  sufficient  value  on  the  life  and  the 
blood  of  the  people.  They  stationed  troops 
at  all  the  avenues  to  this  meeting,  they 
had  them  posted  at  all  the  places  leiding  to 
it,  and  they  had  them  in  all  the  fields 
around  it— what  was  to  prevent  the  people 
coming  up  in  crowds  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and,  unaware  of  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland, 
from  entering  into  a  conflict  with  the 
troops— from  some  haphaxaid  disturbances 
taking  place  between  large  masses  of  tho 
multitude  coming  upon  some  five  or  ten  of 
the  soldiers,  who  might  afterwards  be  aided 
by  their  comrades  ?  What  I  ask,  was  there  to 
prevent  such  an  occurrence? — What  but 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  fol- 
lowers? Or  what  but  their  exertions  in 
sending  to  every  part  of  the  adjoining 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
a  calamity  ?  It  was  not  the  care  of  this 
protecting  Government— *it  was  not  the  care 
that  the  QueenN  Lord  Lieutenant  showed 
as  to  the  lives  and  persons  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects — it  was  the  care  of  a  few 
irresponsible  individuals  in  sending  round 
their  friends,  and  proclaiming  to  the  peo« 
pie,  that  they  were  not  to  meet  at  Clon- 
tarf;  and  it  is  said,  that  one  of  those  iodi« 
viduals— one  aAerwards  under  prosecution 
— became  a  martyr  to  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  With  regard,  then,  to  these 
proceedings,  it  is  necessary  that  this  House 
should  inquire.  It  is  necesmry  to  ascertain 
by  inquiry,  by  a  close  and  searehing  in. 
quiry,  how  and  why  it  was,  that  that 
which  was  public  to  all  the  world  was  not 
known  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  hia 
Privy  Council  until  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing. I  am  not  one  of  those  who  dis- 
approve of  prohibiting  meetings  which  may 
be  illegal,  or  which,  by  their  multitudi- 
nous attendance,  may  end  in  forcible  inti- 
midation. I  do  not  think  that,  if  at  the 
commencement  of  these  proceedings — if, 
at  the  time  that  these  large  meetings 
were  begun  to  be  held,  there  h^  been  a  pro- 
clamation issued,  setting  forth  that  the 
lx>rd  Lieutenant  declared  that  the  meet- 
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▼ailiii|;  an  e?iL  It  is  more  than  half  a  oen- 
turj  since  a  state  of  outrage  and  calaoiitj  so 
general  as  pieraQs  now  in  Ireland,  existed 
there*  Let  no  one  think  hy  a  single  Act 
of  Parliament  to  eradicate  all  the  evil  oon- 
Kquenoef  o^tundly  flotnng  ftom  •  long 
course  of  nus-goremment.  Having  now 
detained  the  Hooae  at  such  lengthy  I  will 
not  go  into  further  detail  as  to  the  Tarioos 
complaints  and  grierances  which,  if  the 
House  gives  me  d^  committee  I  ask  for,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  take  into  consideration, 
and  which  it  will  he  necessary  for  Parlia- 
ment to  legiskte  upon  hefore  it  can  hope 
to  remove  the  disorden  which  are  now 
complained  of  in  that  country.  1  wish, 
however,  to  state  to  you  the  sentiments 
of  a  great  statesman,  speaking  after  the 
Union  with  Ireland  had  been  carried,  as  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  government  of  that 
coontry  should  thereafter  he  administered, 
and  the  warning  and  advice  contained  in 
which  remarks  are  but  too  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  thin^.  In  answer  to  the 
allegation  that  the  Irish  were  disaffected  to 
this  country,  and  that  a  law  was  necessary 
to  reprem  treason,  Mr.  Fox  uttered  these 
words:— 

''If  it  be  true,  as  they  allege,  that  treason 
has  tainted  the  people  to  the  bone — if  the 
poison  of  Jaoobimsm,  as  they  call  it,  pervade 
the  whole  mind  of  the  raaltitnde — if  disloyalty 
be  so  rooted  and  so  universal  that  military 
despotism  can  alone  make  the  coantry  habits 
able,  it  would  be  against  the  experience  of  the 
world  that  such  a  wide  and  deadly  disaffec- 
tion could,  or  ever  did,  exist  in  any  nation  on 
the  globe,  except  from  the  &ults  of  its  gover- 
nors. To  tills  country  too--to  £ngland,  what 
a  contradiction  in  the  conduct  of  these  hon. 
gentlemen  to  their  professions  I  This  na- 
tion was  lo  reap  marvellous  blessings  from  the 
Unioo,  hot  of  what  benefit  is  the  junction  of 
ibttr  or  five  millions  of  traitors?  Sach,  the 
laws  proposed  by  these  honourable  gentlemen 
tell  you,  the  Irish  are ;  but  such  I  tell  you 
they  are  not.  A  grosser  outrage  upon  truth, 
a  greater  libel  upon  a  generous  people,  never 
before  was  uttered  or  insinuated.  They  who 
can  find  reason  for  all  this,  in  any  supposed 
depravity  of  the  Irish,  totally  misunderstand 
their  eharaeter.  Sir,  I  love  the  Irish  nation. 
I  know  mach  ef  Ireland  from  having  seen  it ; 
I  know  more  from  private  friendship  with  in* 
dividuala.  The  Irish  nwy  have  their  frinlts, 
like  others.  They  may  have  a  quick  feeling 
of  iiyurv,  and  not  be  very  patient  under  it ; 
but  I  do  affirm,  that^  of  all  their  characteris- 
tics, there  u  not  one  feeling  more  predominant 
hi  every  ehus  of  the  country,  from  the  highest 
So  the  lowest  order,  than  gratitude  for  beo^ 
fcctioo%  and  sensibility  to  kindness.  Change 
^|stim  towards  that  coonliy^  and  yoo 


will  find  them  another  sort  of  men.  Let  ias- 
partiality,  justice,  and  clemency  take  place  of 
prejudice,  oppression,  and  vengeance,  and  yon 
will  not  want  the  aid  of  martial  law^  or  the 
aid  of  military  execution." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Such  was  his  advice  to  the  Commons  of 
this  coontry.  Let  us  hope  that  this  ad- 
vice may  not  be  loet.  He  has  long  been  in 
the  grave :  he  lies  interred  in  that  rec^ta- 
de  near  us,  where  the  remains  of  the  great- 
est men  of  all  ages  have  been  conagned — 
"lAt  non  in  parv&  manes  jacners  frviOi, 

Nee  cinis  ezigaos  tantam  compeecuit  nmbiim,'* 

The  words  of  Mr.  Fox  must  leomin  to 
all  time  to  animate  all  those  who  attempt 
to  speak  in  this  House  in  bdialf  of  Uieop. 
pressed  of  whatever  class  or  nation;  hot 
they  wiU  serve  especially  to  at»^*t^  thoK 
who  ^eak  in  behalf  of  opprcascd  Irish- 
men,  when  they  declare  that  sudi  a  man, 
loving  Irehind  as  he  did,  knew  only  of 
one  way  to  win  the  affections  of  ito  peo> 
pie.  The  House  has  now  the  opportunity 
-—a  late  one  certainly,  but  still  sufficiently 
in  tim^-«when  it  may  realise  and  carry 
into  effect  that  which  Mr.  Fox  aaid  was 
the  true  policy  which  this  country  should 
adopt  in  r^ard  to  Ireland*  after  it  had 
been  united  to  us  in  ]i^;islative  union.  I 
will  refer  now  to  the  statement  of  an 
author  of  great  genius  and  ctUbnty,  in 
respect  to  another  country,  in  which  great 
disorder  and  turbulence  and  unhappi* 
ness  prevailed  for  a  long  period  after  it 
had  been  united  by  sutute  with  this  coontry . 
It  is  an  observation  made  in  r^aid  to  Seot* 
land,  by  one  of  her  sons  who  med  her  wdl 
—I  mean  Sir  Walter  Scott,— it  is  related 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  when  George 
3rd  came  to  the  Throne,  the  people  of 
Scotland  looked  upon  thdr  young  Sove- 
reign, and  expected  under  him  all  the  harsh 
and  rancorous  policy  whidi  had  occorred 
in  the  reigns  of  his  predecesson.  An  offi- 
cer having  been  proposed  to  him  for  a  com- 
mission in  His  Majesty's  army,  it  was  re« 
ported  to  him  that  this  goitleman  had 
fought  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  in  whoae 
service  he  had  signalised  himself  by  many 
acts  of  valour  a^  devotion.  The  King 
replied—**  Has  this  gentleman  really  foof^t 
so  well  against  me?  Then  bdieve  me  he 
will  fight  as  well  in  my  cause.'*  On  this 
speech  being  reported  throughout  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  it  produoedan  *n"**^rtr 
and  wonderful  effect.  The  brave  men  of 
these  northern  regions  still  thoo^t,  as  th^ 
had  declared  at  eveiT  haaard,  that  the  house 
of  Stuart  was  the  iightftd  daimnt  lotht 
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with  which  they  could  be  acquainted  only 
by  a  breach  of  those  privileges.  The  ma- 
gistracy of  Ireland  were  never  luformed  that 
the  Times,  or  the  Morning  Chronicle,  or 
the  Morning  Herald  were  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern- 
ment. They  could  not  have  dreamt  of 
such  an  innovation  upon  its  constitution ; 
but  still  that  was  the  law  declared  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  because  the  magis- 
trates did  not  mind  what  they  might  find 
in  the  newspapers— that  not  being  a  for- 
mal communication  by  message,  but  a  de- 
claration by  a  Member  of  the  House  — 
and  because  they  did  not  refrain  from 
expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  his, 
he  being  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  they 
were  deprived  of  .the  commission  of  the 
peace.  This  was  a  strange  proceeding  in- 
deed; and  as  was  to  be  expected  it  had 
not  the  efiect  of  diminishing  the  num. 
hers  attending  at  the  meetings,  or  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  were  held.  It 
had  only  the  effect  of  making  some  of 
them  exceedingly  angry,  and  depriving  the 
people  of  those  in  whom  they  had  confi- 
dence among  the  magistracy — thus  restoring 
to  the  magisterial  bench  the  odium  and  dis- 
trust which  formerly  attached  to  it.  The 
meetings  were  allowed  to  continue  from 
March  till  October,  and  suddenly  —  early 
one  morning— the  Lord-lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Chandler  landed  at  Kingstown,  and 
the  meetings,  which  had  been  till  then 
undisturbed,  were  suddenly  put  down  by 
proclamation,  and  a  new  course  was  sud- 
denly resolved  upon.  Amidst  the  calm 
in  which  the  meetings  had  been  held  arose 
an  unexpected  storm  of  proclamation.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  attended  the  issu- 
ing of  the  proclamation.  There  had  been 
a  meeting  held  at  Donnybrook,  near  Dub- 
lin. There  was  then  to  be  another  meet- 
ing held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
It  was  at  a  place  called  Clontarf.  The  an- 
nouncement as  to  the  holding  of  the  Clon- 
tarf meeting  was  very  generd.  Great  pre- 
parations were  made  for  it.  There  had 
been  even  a  discussion  in  the  Corporation 
as  to  whether  persons  going  through  the 
streets  to  the  proposed  meeting  might  not 
cause  an  interruption  to  Divine  Service. 
AH  these  things  nere  said,  were  done,  in 
preparation  for  the  meeting;  and  yet  no 
proclamation  was  issued,  no  intimation 
was  given  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  pro- 
posed meeting.  But  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon — -  yes,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  — 
the  meeting  being  fixed  for  the  Sunday 
morning,  there  appeared  this  proclaroa- 
VOL.LXXIL    {Sai} 


tion.  I  say,  Sir,  that  those  who  issued 
that  proclamation  are  solemnly  responsible 
for  the  time  at  which  they  issued  it.  I 
do  not  say — I  do  not  believe — I  should 
be  sorry  to  cast  the  imputation—that  those 
who  issued  that  proclamation  did  so,  in  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  blood-shed  at  the 
Clontarf  meeting.  But  this  I  do  say,  that 
they  acted  with  a  negligence  and  with  a 
carelessness  that  showed  that  they  did  not 
set  a  sufficient  value  on  the  life  and  the 
blood  of  the  people.  They  stationed  troops 
at  all  the  avenues  to  this  meeting,  they 
had  them  posted  at  all  the  places  le^ng  to 
it,  and  they  had  them  in  all  the  fields 
around  it — what  was  to  prevent  the  people 
coming  up  in  crowds  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ings and,  unaware  of  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland, 
from  entering  into  a  conflict  with  the 
troops — from  some  haphazard  disturbances 
taking  place  between  large  masses  of  the 
multitude  coming  upon  some  five  or  ten  of 
the  soldiers,  who  might  afterwards  be  aided 
by  their  comrades  }  What  I  ask,  was  there  to 
prevent  such  an  occurrence  ? — What  but 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  fol- 
lowers? Or  what  but  their  exertions  in 
sending  to  every  part  of  the  adjoining 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
a  calamity  ?  It  was  not  the  care  of  this 
protecting  Government — it  was  not  the  care 
that  the  Queen's  Lord  Lieutenant  showed 
as  to  the  Hves  and  persons  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects — it  was  the  care  of  a  few 
irresponsible  individuals  in  sending  round 
their  friends,  and  proclaiming  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  not  to  meet  at  Clon- 
tarf; and  it  is  said,  that  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals— one  afterwards  under  prosecution 
— became  a  martyr  to  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  With  regard,  then,  to  these 
proceedings,  it  is  necessary  that  this  House 
should  inquire.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
by  inquiry,  by  a  close  and  searching  in- 
quiry, how  and  why  it  was,  that  that 
which  was  public  to  all  the  world  was  not 
known  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his 
Privy  Council  until  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing. I  am  not  one  of  those  who  dis- 
approve of  prohibiting  meetings  which  may 
be  illegal,  or  which,  by  their  multitudi- 
nous attendance,  may  end  in  forcible  inti- 
midation. I  do  not  think  that,  if  at  the 
commencement  of  these  proceedings — if, 
at  the  time  that  these  large  meetings 
were  begun  to  be  held,  there  had  been  a  pro- 
clamation issued,  setting  forth  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  declard  that  the  meet- 
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ing  in  mich  immense  numbers,  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace,  and  calling 
upon  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  rest  to 
refrain  from  holding  such  meetings :  I  do 
not  think  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
have  been  a  wrong  course  to  adopt ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been 
disobeyed  by  Mr.  0*Connell.  For,  let  the 
Government  recollect,  much  as  they  may 
triumph  in  sending  Mr.  O'Connell  to  gaol — 
much  as  they  may  disapprove  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  has  used  of  late,  let  them 
not  forget  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  the  person  to  preach 
peace,  and  to  dissuade  others  from  violent 
conduct.  When  I  held  office,  I  was  anx* 
ious  about  the  course  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
would  pursue  at  the  outbreak  in  Canada. 
That  was  an  outbreak  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  course  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  would  pursue  on  that  occa- 
sion. Mr.  O'Connell  held  up  to  odium  the 
conduct  of  the  insurgents  in  Canada,  and 
he  told  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  con- 
fidence he  possessed,  not  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Canadians.  I  looked,  too, 
with  some  anxiety  to  see  what  would  be  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  O'Connell  when  the 
Chartists,  whose  object  was  to  overthrow  the 
law  by  physical  force,  occasioned  a  neces- 
sity for  the  adoption  of  measures  of  pre- 
caution. I  saw,  that  on  that  occasion  Mr. 
O'Connell  told  the  Irish  people  to  absuin 
from  all  connection  with  the  Chartists; 
because  they  sought  to  obtain  their  end  by 
means  of  physical  force.  The  use  of  phy- 
sical force,  he  said,  was  not  justifiable,  and 
he  dissuaded  the  Irish  people  from  having 
any  alliance  or  correspondence  with  the 
Chartists.  There  was  another  question, 
too,  on  which  Mr.  O'Connell  took  a  pro- 
minent part,  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  trades  unions.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  op- 
postion  to  them,  exposed  himself,  he  ex- 
posed his  popularity,  and  I  believe,  he  ex- 
posed even  his  life,  with  a  view  of  discou- 
raging the  movement  of  the  trades  unions. 
I  say.  Sir,  these  are  things  which  a  wise 
Government  would  take  into  its  consider- 
ation: whether  multitudes,  over  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  an  ascendency,  what- 
ever might  be  the  language  he  held  to 
them,  yet,  that  when  such  a  multitude  were 
discontented,  when  it  was  obvious  that 
there  were  so  many  grievances  rankling  in 
the  minds  of  Irishmen — whether  there  was 
not  tome  safety  for  a  Government,  that  a 
person  who  headed  that  movement,  should 
be  a  person  who  loved  peace,  and  one  who 
would  dissuade  the  people  by  the  strongest 


language  from  having  resort  to  physioal 
force.  After  the  meeting  at  Clontarf— I 
should  have  said,  after  the  prodamatioa 
putting  down  the  Clontarf  meeting,  sin- 
gular as  it  was,  the  Government  having 
taken  no  step  till  the  last  of  the  meetings 
— ^they  might  then,  and  with  great  propri- 
ety, have  ceased  and  waited  untu  Mr.  O'Con* 
nell  had  proceeded  to  somestep  too  dangenws 
to  be  left  unpunished  or  unrepioved*  They 
however,  took  a  different  course,  and 
thought  it  better  to  resort  to  a  prosecution  ; 
and  what  was  the  prosecution  for  ?  It  was 
instituted  for  acts  done  at  all  those  meet- 
ings which  they  had  allowed  to  pass— it 
was  a  prosecution  for  all  deeds  of  which  they 
had  taken  no  notice  when  they  occurred. 
It  was  a  prosecution  for  articles  in  news- 
papers, which  might  have  been  proceeded 
against  as  seditious  libels  on  the  day  they 
were  published.  It  was  a  prosecution  for 
acts,  some  of  which  dated  nine  months  before 
the  day  the  prosecution  was  ordered,  and  it 
appears  that  among  the  persons  prosecuted 
was  one  who  at  a  late  period,  along  with 
others,  had  joined  in  meetings  to  which  be 
might  well  have  supposed,  after  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  nothing  iUmd 
could  have  attached,  and  being  a  repealer 
in  opinion,  he  might  with  safety  join  a 
proceeding  which  had  the  tacit  sanction  of 
Government.  And  in  what  way  were  they 
prosecuted  ?  It  was  not  for  taking  part  in 
separate  meetings,  but  it  was  a  prosecatioii 
for  a  conspiracy—  a  species  of  proeeeatioQ 
which  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much 
— I  believe  every  one  is  reminded  of  it— 
a  prosecution  which  reminds  one  of  no* 
thing  so  much  as  the  prosecutions  against 
Home  Tooke  and  Hardy,  instituted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  prosecutor  brought  toge- 
ther various  acts,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nine  months — a  course  which  Lord  Era- 
kine,  in  his  celebrated  speech^  ao  mnch  ob- 
jected to^-they  brought  forward  a  whole 
series  of  acts  for  nine  months,  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  an 
illegal  end,  and  to  reach  it  by  illegal 
means;  yet  what  were  these  means?  Meet* 
ings  that  had  been  so  long  left  uureproved 
and  unrebuked.  1  have  read  with  great 
attention  the  able,  and,  I  may  iay,  the 
temperate,  speech  of  the  Attamey-geoeral ; 
and  I  have  read  aLK>  the  able  and  the  tem- 
perate speech  of  the  SoHcitor-generBl,  and 
the  able,  but  by  no  means  the  temperate 
charge  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  I  own  it  ap* 
pears  to  me,  that  one  point  if  not  made  out 
from  any  one  of  them.  Either  the  aeetioga 
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to  ti7  men,  the  majority  of  wham,  were 
Roman   Catholics,  and  then   the  Crown 
firikes    out   every    Roman    Catholic    on 
that    list,    it  will   no    less    follow    that 
the   people   of   Ireland  will    think    that 
the    jury    was    made    and    packed    for 
the  purpose    of  a    conviction*    and  that 
those  accused  have  not  had  a  fair  and 
impartial  jury.    I  could  understand   the 
ohjection  that  might  have  been  made  if 
those  persons,  whether  Protestants  or  Ro- 
man Catholics,    had  contributed  to    the 
funds  of  the  Association.    This  might  be  a 
proper  objection  to  them.     It  might  be 
said,  "  It  is  not  because  you  arc  a  Roman 
Catholic  you  are  to  be  left  on  a  jury :  your 
being  so,  does  not  entitle  you  more  than 
any  other  man  to  be  there."    But,  then 
with  r^rd  to  two  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  atruck  off,  there  is  an  affidavit 
that  two  of  them,  and  there  is  the  affidavit 
made  by  one  of  them,  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Repeal  Association,   and 
never  had  been  a  subscriber  to  its  funds. 
If  that,  then,  be  so,  I  collect  that  these 
two  were  left  out  because  they  were  Ro- 
man Catholics.     If,  then,  these  two  were 
left  out  because  they  were  Roman  C*a- 
tholics,  the  conclusion  la  that  tho  other 
eight,  whether  subscribers  or  not  to  the 
Repeal  funds,  would   have  been  equally 
omitted.      The   Crown,    therefore,    hav. 
ing    obtained    a   jury,    from    which    it 
took  care  that  every  gentleman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic   Relieion  should  be  ex- 
cluded, proceeded  with   the  trial     With 
regard  to  these  proceedings,  you  must  be 
familiar  with  them,  and  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  them.     With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of   the  Attorney-general  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the 
drcumsunce  that  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  this  House ;  and  I  do  so,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  attack  on  him,  but 
rather  with  reference   to  his  conduct  by 
others.     In  a  court  of  justice,  when  the 
judM  were  just  about  to  enter,  when  the 
whole  majesty  of  justice  surrounded  them, 
he  had  so  far  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and 
command  of  temper,  as  to  send  a  challenge 
to  another,  provoiunff  him  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.     It  was  said  by  one  Member  of  the 
Government  that  such  conduct  wu  excns- 
aUe,  because  he  was  subjected  to  impu- 
tations;  and  what  were  these  imputations? 
It  was  imputed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
eonsidered  so  much  as  the  counsel  in  the 
cause,  but  as  a  political  party— that  he  felt 
that  the  Gorecnnie&ty  of  which  he  wai 


the  servant,  was  involved  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  therefore  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest 
in  their  success,  and  departed  from   the 
candid  conduct  which  should  be  observed 
on  that  occasion.     If  such  attacks  afforded 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral having  acted  so  outrageously,  1  auk, 
is  there  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  for   year  after  year  have 
been  subjected  to  the  grossest  imputations, 
upon  whom  the  most  violent   attacks  of 
every  kind  have  been  made  as  Roman  Ca- 
tholics^whose    priests   have  been   called 
"  demons,"  and  who  have  found  themselves 
denounced  as   "  barbarians"  and    "  New 
Zealanders?"     Can  you  think  the  Irish 
Attorney-general  excusable  for  his  extreme 
loss  of  temper,  and  not  be  persuaded  that 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
warmth  and  xeal  of  those  who  use  language, 
going  to  the  extreme  of  the  fair  bounds  of 
disaission,  if  not  beyond  it,  in  resentment 
of    such   imputations?      I   have  nothing 
further     to    remark     concerning     these 
trials.       The    traversers    are    now   con« 
victed.      l*hey   are  to  receive    the    sen« 
tence  of  the   law,    and — there  you  stop. 
Your  vigour  ends  there,  and  now  let  me 
ask  you,  what  is  the  benefit   you  gain? 
How  far  do  you  advance  in  omciliating 
the  affections  of  the  Irish  ?     What  do  you 
expect    from    these     proceedings?       Mr. 
O'Connell  is  a  popular   orator;    he  is  a 
man  who  has  forced  the  Government,  and 
the  Parliament  of  England,  into  the  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  always  tieen  a  tri- 
umphant speaker  at  popular  meetings,  and 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  during  the  past 
year  he  has  been  an  object   of  admira- 
tion  to  the  people ;  but  I  doubt  if  Mr. 
O'Connell,  convicted  by  a  jury  made  for 
that  purpose,    and  exclusively    composed 
of  Protestants,  sent  to  a  prison  to  suffisr 
for  the  people  of   Ireland — possibly   he 
losing  his  health,  and  suffisring  from  his 
advanced   age    in    a    prison  —  I    doubt 
whether  his  oold  on  the  people  of  Ireland 
may  not  rather  be  strengthened  than  weak- 
ened;   and   if  the  su&ring  victim    may 
not  have  still  greater  sway  over  the  hearu 
of  his  countrymen,  and  be  still  more  an 
object  of  love  and  reverence  than  even  the 
triumphant    leader.      Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  done  with  the  future 
state  of  Ireland.    Let  us  consider  whe- 
ther there  is  no  measure— whether     ,^re 
is   no  course  by    which   we   may    reslly 
unite  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  people 
of  Eoglaad.    Let  me  observe^  that  how^ 
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here  for  a  conspiracy  ;  why  ii  It  that  he 
has  no  reason  to  fear  any  Government, 
however  arbitraiy?  Because  the  barrier 
of  a  jury  stands  between  him  and  tyranny. 
Because  that  barrier— a  jury  of  fair  and 
impartial  men— will  protect  the  subjects  of 
this  realm — will  protect  Englishmen  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights.  It  will  act  as  their 
shield — as  their  protection  against  an  in- 
dictment for  conspiracy.  Is  there  such  a 
protection  in  Ireland?  I  come  back  to 
that  of  which  I  have  already  spoken — the 
statement  of  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlin,  that 
it  was  the  practice  since  the  Union  to 
strike  off  all  Catholics,  to  "put  by"  Ro- 
man  Catholics  and  Liberal  Protestants  from 
a  jury.  I  beg  to  recall  to  your  mind  the 
general  distrust  to  the  administration  of 
justice  which  was  engendered  by  such  a 
partial  proceeding*  and  I  now  ask  the 
House  to  see  what  has  just  taken  place  in 
Ireland.  An  accident,  it  seems,  occurred 
in  the  making  out  of  the  list  of  jurors. 
According  to  an  affidavit,  it  occurred  in 
the  Recorder's  office;  and  instead  of  the 
general  list  of  jurors  that  ought  to  have 
been  made  out,  there  was  a  list  from  which 
sixty  names  had  been  omitted.  [Mr.  Sham : 
It  was  not  stated  on  affidavit  that  sixty 
names  had  been  omitted.]  It  is  not  stated 
on  an  affidavit  it  is  true.  I  see  it  so  stated 
in  the  challenge  to  the  array.  This  is  said 
by  one  of  the  traversers : 

<<But  the  said  John  O'Connell  says,  that 
the  said  Recorder  did  not,  as  by  said  statute- 
able  enactroenU  is  directed,  cause  to  be  made 
out  from  said  several  last^mentioned  lisu  one 
general  list  contaiDing  the  names  of  all  persons 
vhose  qaalifications  had  been  so  allowed,  ar- 
ranged according  to  rank  and  property,  nor 
did  the  said  Recorder  thereupon,  or  at  all,  de- 
liver such  geneial  list  containing  such  names 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  bt  fairly  copied 
by  said  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the  same  order  as 
by  the  said  statu teable  enactments  is  directed, 
but,  on  the  contrary  thereof,  neglected  so  to 
do :  and  the  said  John  O'Connell  further  says 
that  a  certain  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be 
a  general  list  purporting  to  be  made  out  from 
such  several  lists  so  corrected,  allowed  and 
signed  as  aforesaid,  was  illegally  and  fraudu- 
lently made  out  for  the  purpose  and  with  in- 
tent of  prejudicing  the  said  John  O'Connell  in 
this  cause  by  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known;  and  the  said  John  O'Connell  says 
that  the  said  list,  purporting  to  be  such  gene- 
ral list  as  aforesaid,  did  not  contain  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  whose  qualification  had  been 
allowed  upon  the  correcting,  allowing,  and 
signing  of  said  lists  as  aforesaid,  bv  the  said 
Recorder,  but  omitted  the  names  of  divers,  to 
wit  sixty,  persons  whose  qualification  respec- 
tively to  be  on  said  list  bad  been  so  allowed. 


as  aforesaid,  by  said  Recorder,  whidi  said  se- 
veral persons  whose  names  were  so  omitted 
are  as  follows.'' 

That  was  the  allegation  on  the  challenge 
to  the  array,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  contradicted  me  as  to  a  fact,  which  was 
technically  admitted  by  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral and  the  law  officers,  by  the  demurrer  the 
Attorney-general  put  in.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
find  that  sixty  persons  were  not  omitted. 
It  is  stated  by  this  that  some  sixty  persons 
were  omitted,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  that  thirty-five  out  of  those 
sixty  were  Roman  Catholics,  that  is  a 
greater  proportion  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  original  list,  or  as  it  was  finally  made 
out.  It  is  stated  therein,  in  the  legal 
manner  I  suppose,  that  it  was  done  fraudu- 
lently ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  person 
is  cliarged  with  fraud.  I  will  suppose  that 
it  was  done  quite  innocently,  and  without 
any  bad  intention.  But  supposing  there 
was  that  imperfection,  then  I  think  it 
should  have  bisen  the  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment law  officers,  and  of  the  Government 
itself,  that  they  should  gain  no  advantage 
by  it.  It  did  so  happen,  then,  that  of  iSm 
forty-eight  names  that  had  been  choeen* 
there  were  only  ten  of  those  persons  that 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  happened 
that  it  having  been  the  former  custom 
always  to  leave  out  Roman  Catholics  and 
liberal  Protestants,  that  thoee  ten  Roman 
Catholics  and  two  Protestants  were  struck 
out  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Crown.  It  does. 
Sir,  appear  to  me  that  such  a  fact  of  itself 
deprives  the  whole  of  those  proceedings  of 
any  weight  or  value.  I  can  understand,  if 
the  object  had  been  to  obtain  a  jury  to 
convict— if  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
some  violent  partiaan  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  his  own  views  and  ob- 
taining a  jury  to  suit  his  purpose— I  could 
then,  and  in  such  a  caae,  understand  such 
a  course  being  taken.  It  is  of  such  a  course 
that  Mr,  Kemmis  gave  this  testimony  in 
the  year  1832:— 

**  lu  consequence  of  some  of  the  lists  in  your 
district  not  being  properly  made,  the  sheriff 
selecu  whom  he  thinks  fit  to  put  upon  the 
jury?— That  is  so.  Is  not  that  packing  a 
jury?— No;  I  cannot  call  it  packing  a  jury. 
Packing  a  jury  is  a  different  thing.  It  is  pat- 
ting a  jury  to  acquit  or  convict.'' 

If,  then,  the  object  here  had  been  to  ^t 
a  jury  into  the  box  to  acquit  or  toeoonct, 
I  could  understand  the  course  adopted :  the 
Crown  could  not  so  mean  to  pervert  justiee ; 
yet  where  there  are  ten  Roman  Catholics 
out  of  forty-eight,  and  the  Crown  proceeds 
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to  try  men,  tbe  majority  of  whom,  were 
Roman   Catholics,  and  then   the   Crown 
strikes    out   every    Roman    Catholic    on 
that    list,    it  will  no    less    follow    that 
the   people   of   Ireland  will    think    that 
the    jury    was    made    and    packed    for 
the  purpose    of  a    conviction,    and  that 
those  accused  have  not  had  a  fair  and 
impartial  jury.     I  could  understand  the 
objection  that  might  have  been  made  if 
those  persons,  whether  Protestants  or  Ro- 
man Catholics,    had  contributed  to    the 
funds  of  the  Association.    This  might  be  a 
proper  objection  to  them.     It  might  be 
said,  **  It  is  not  because  you  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  you  are  to  be  left  on  a  jury :  your 
being  so,  does  not  entitle  you  more  than 
any  other  man  to  be  there."     But,  then 
with  regard  to  two  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  struck  off,  there  is  an  affidavit 
that  two  of  them,  and  there  is  the  affidavit 
made  by  one  of  them,  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Repeal  Association,   and 
never  had  been  a  subscriber  to  its  funds. 
If  that,  then,  be  so,  I  collect  that  these 
two  were  left  out  because  they  were  Ro- 
man Catholics.     If,  then,  these  two  were 
left  out  because  they  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholic8>  the  conclusion  is  that  the  other 
eight,  whether  subscribers  or  not  to  the 
Repeal  funds,  would   have  been  equally 
omitted.      The    Crown,    therefore,    ha  v. 
ing    obtained    a   jury,    from    which    it 
took  care  that  every   gentleman  of   the 
Roman  Catholic   Religion  should  be   ex- 
cluded, proceeded  with    the  trial.     With 
regard  to  these  proceedings,  you  must  be 
familiar  with  them,  and  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  them.     With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of   the  Attorney-general  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the 
circumstance  that  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  this  House ;  and  I  do  so,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  attack  on  him,  but 
rather  with  reference   to  his  conduct  by 
others.     In  a  court  of  justice,  when  the 
judges  were  just  about  to  enter,  when  the 
whole  majesty  of  justice  surrounded  them, 
he  had  so  far  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and 
command  of  temper,  as  to  send  a  challenge 
to  another,  provoking  him  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.     It  was  said  by  one  Member  of  the 
Government  that  such  conduct  was  excus- 
able,  because  he  was  subjected  to  impu- 
tatbns;  and  what  were  these  imputations  .^ 
It  was  imputed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  as  the  counsel  in  the 
cause^  but  as  a  political  party — that  he  felt 
that  the  Goveniment,  of  which  be  was 


the  servant,  was  involved  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  therefore  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest 
in  their  success,  and  departed  from   the 
candid  conduct  which  should  be  observed 
on  that  occasion.     If  such  attacks  afforded 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral having  acted  so  outrageously,  1  ask, 
is  there  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  for   year  after  year  have 
been  subjected  to  the  grossest  imputations, 
upon  whom  the  most  violent   attacks  of 
every  kind  have  been  made  as  Roman  Ca- 
tholics— whose    priests   have  been   called 
''  demons,"  and  who  have  found  themselves 
denounced  as    "  barbarians"  and    "  New 
Zealanders?"     Can  you   think  the  Irish 
Attorney-general  excusable  for  his  extreme 
loss  of  temper,  and  not  be  persuaded  that 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
warmth  and  zeal  of  those  who  use  language, 
going  to  the  extreme  of  the  fair  bounds  of 
discussion,  if  not  beyond  it,  in  resentment 
of    such   imputations?      I   have   nothing 
further     to    remark      concerning     these 
trials.       The    traversers    are    now   con- 
victed.     They   are  to  receive    the    sen- 
tence of  the   law,    and — there  you  stop. 
Your  vigour  ends  there,  and  now  let  me 
ask  you,  what  is  the  benefit   you  gain? 
How  far  do  you  advance  in  conciliating 
the  affections  of  the  Irish  ?     What  do  you 
expect    from    these     proceedings?       Mr. 
O'Connell  is  a  popular   orator;    he  is  a 
man  who  has  forced  the  Government,  and 
the  Parliament  of  England,  into  the  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  always  been  a  tri- 
umphant speaker  at  popular  meetings,  and 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  during  the  past 
year  he  has  been  an  object   of  admira- 
tion  to  the  people;  but  I  doubt  if  Mr. 
O'Connell,  convicted  by  a  jury  made  for 
that  purpose,    and  exclusively    composed 
of  Protestants,  sent  to  a  prison  to  suffer 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  —  possibly   he 
losing  his  health,  and  suffering  from  his 
advanced   age    in    a    prison  —  I    doubt 
whether  his  hold  on  the  people  of  Ireland 
may  not  rather  be  strengthened  than  weak- 
ened;   and   if  the  suffering  victim    may 
not  have  still  greater  sway  over  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  and  be  still  more  an 
object  of  love  and  reverence  than  even  the 
triumphant    leader.      Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  done  with  the  future 
state  of  Ireland.     Let  us  consider   whe- 
ther there  is  no  measure — whether     ^re 
is   no  course  by    which   we   may    really 
unite  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  people 
of  England.    Let  me  observe,  that  how^ 
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ever  much  we  Lave  now  to  do  with 
the  case  of  Ireland^  that  it  is  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
we  should  do  this,  or  that  we  should  be 
careful  in  our  proceedings,  for  the  evil  of 
the  present  state  of  things  must  be  felt  on 
every  side.  You  ought  to  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  finances,  the  expenditure 
in  filling  Ireland  with  military  and  main- 
taining  garrisons  there.  You  ought^  too, 
to  consider  the  efiect  of  the  present  state 
of  things  on  your  foreign  relations — the 
advantage  which  my  noble  Friend  enjoyed 
when  he  spoke  the  sense  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  felt  that  the  Government 
was  supported  by  the  affections  of  the 
people,  in  addressing  a  foreign  minister; 
and  how  different  it  is  when  the  people  are 
divided,  and  one  nortion  of  the  population 
is  governed  by  those  who  are  hired  and 
marshalled  to  restrain  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
plain  that  we  ought  on  every  account  to 
endeavour  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  take 
care,  if  you  maintain  the  Union,  that  the 
people  shall  have  all  the  benefits  that  were 
promised  to  them  by  the  Address  of  this 
House,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829.  Let 
them,  I  say,  in  the  first  place  have  a  pure 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
Let  us  inform,  by  a  Resolution  of  this 
House,  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that 
there  shall  be  no  partial,  no  sectarian  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  If  the  House  go 
into  committee,  the  first  resolution  I  shdl 
propose  will  be  on  this  subject.  I  next 
would  endeavour  to  form  the  franchise 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  as  much  conformable  to  the 
law  as  it  now  prevails  as  possible.  Hitherto 
there  have  been  no  forty  shilling  freeholders 
in  Ireland.  A  freehold  for  life  is  consi- 
dered a  good  freehold  in  England,  why 
not  give  this  to  the  people  of  Ireland? 
Make  the  franchise  in  Ireland  as  large  and 
extensive  as  it  is  in  England.  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  says  that 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  counties  in 
Ireland  have  not  more  electors  than  the 
single  county  of  York.  There  are  obvious 
inequalities  which  you  may  correct  if  you 
are  in  earnest,  and  if  you  act  with  good  faith. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  governing 
Ireland,  if  you  will  not  pursue  a  course  oi 
fraud  and  violence.  If  you  do,  there  will 
be  difficulty  in  your  way.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  you  to  conceal  your  fraud,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  pen tinue  your  violence.  I  f  you 
mean  to  do  as  Mr.  Pitt  promised  m  1799| 


and  as  other  Members  have  since  thought 
right,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.  As  to  the  muni- 
cipal franchise,  I  say  there  ought  to  be  the 
same  municipd  franchise  in  Ireland  as  in 
England^  These  are  things  made  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint  by  Mr.  0*Connell  in  the 
Repeal  Association,  in  answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress commenting  upon  the  Queen's  Speech. 
They  are  stated  in  the  declaration  of  mj 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Water- 
ford,  and  other  Members  of  Parliament, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Session;  they 
were  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and 
Lord  Charlemont — ^no  demagogue^  level- 
lers, or  agitators — in  their  petition  to  be 
presented  to  this  House.  All  these  au- 
thorities are  agreed  as  to  these  grievances. 
It  is,  then,  the  bounden  duty  of  this  House 
to  listen  to  these  complaints.  As  long  as 
this  House  professes  to  be  the  Grand  In- 
quest of  the  nation,  it  is  its  duty  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  pec^le,  and  en- 
quire into  their  grievances,  fairly  and 
impartially.  The  next  subject  that  I  mean 
to  touch  upon  is  eligibility  to  office ;  and 
here  again,  by  a  Resolution,  we  ou^t  to 
declare  in  the  terms  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  his  speech,  in  1817,  that,  *'  ex- 
clusion, contrary  to  act  of  Parliament,  is 
more  galling  to  the  people  of  Ireland  than 
exclusion  in  conformity  to  act  of  Parlia- 
ment/' There  are  two  courses  to  be  pur- 
sued, by  one  of  which  Catholics  are  ex* 
duded,  and  the  other  by  which  they  are 
admitted  to  office— not  the  emoluments  of 
office  merely,  but  that  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  country,  which  are  legitimate 
objects  of  honest  ambition.  If  vou  had 
maintained  the  law  as  it  formerly  stood, 
you  would  have  had  this  plea  in  your 
favour,  that  you  acted  with  nncerity  on 
your  scruples,  and  maintained  the  invicda* 
libity  of  the  law.  But  when  you  altered 
the  law,  and  admitted  the  eligibility  of 
Catholia,  you  did  justice  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  consistently,  as  you  oooskfered* 
with  the  security  of  the  empire.  Thus* 
instead  of  sincerity  and  pre9criplion»  yoa 
had  justice  and  security.  But  if  you  do 
not  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
your  altered  law,  you  have  neither  the  pka 
of  sincerity,  nor  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
law,  nor  of  security,  nor  of  lustioe»  in  your 
favour.  I  come  now  to  a  subject  veiy  intt* 
mately  connected  with  all  the  grievancei  of 
which  Ireland  complains ;  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  have  attempted  to  l^islate,  out 
in  which  we  have  not  suooeeded  in  mixdy 
ing  the  views  of  the  people  of  Iidaad ;  it 
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Tou  will  My,  that  it  ii  not  ncoeanrj. 
In  Ireland,  about  half  a  million  of  money 
will  ariie  from  accumulations  of  the  Perpe- 
tuity Fund»  available  at  any  time  for  ec- 
detiastical  purpoiet.  There  are  alto  the 
acu  paaied  iome  yeara  ago,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  vestry  ceas,  and  for  regulating 
the  purchase  of  church  leases ;  if  you 
add  to  these  the  deductions  of  25  per 
oenton  tithes^  you  will  find  the  Church 
has  lost  about  300,000/.  a-year  since 
1830.  Now,  how  has  this  money  been 
afmlied?  Has  it  been  given  for  the 
spiritual  instruction  or  general  education 
of  the  people?  No;  it  has  all  gone  in 
fiict»  if  not  in  form»  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Protestant  landlords.  1  cannot  think, 
therefore,  if  we  have  had  no  objection  to 
diminish  the  property  of  the  clergy  to 
such  an  extent,  that  when  a  great  reli- 
nous  and  spiritual  object  is  to  be  obtained, 
Parliament  should  hesitate  to  do  what  is 
neeeasary  for  the  purpose.  I  come  now  to 
a  subject  upon  whidi  I  need  not  detain  the 
House  long;  but  which^  perhaps,  is  the 
most  diffioilt  subject  connected  with  the 
affiurs  of  Ireland  which  the  House  and  the 
Government  has  to  deal  with :  I  allude  to 
the  disorders  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the 
tenures  in  Ireland.  It  is  very  easy  to  object 
that  fixity  of  the  tenure  would  amount  to 
a  confiscation  of  all  property  of  Ireland. 
Yet  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  present 
evils?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  description  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  of  the  nreaent  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  resulting  from  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  lan&rds  and  tenants,  and 
pointing  out  matters  to  which  I  think  it 
behoves  the  House  to  look  very  seriously. 
Mr.  O'Connell  said,  in  one  part  of  this 
addrem: 

''The  connection  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  arrmogtd  as  it  has  been  by 
a  long  course  of  vicions  legisUuoD,  wants 
that  mutual  confidence  which  is  essential  to 
the  benefit  of  productive  indottry.  The  la- 
bouring population,  unable  lo  obtain  employ- 
nient,  lite  habitually  on  the  verge  of  extreme 
destitution.  They  must  obtain  land  or  they 
die.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlords.  The  massacres  of  the 
deaianee  system  consisn  to  a  premature  and 
most  miserable  grave  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  victims.  They  are  wholesale  murders,  foU 
k)wed  by  the  assassination,  in  detail,  of  the 
instramenU  of  landlord  rapacity.  These 
erimes,  on  both  sides,  cry  to  Heaven  for  ven* 
geance  and  redress  for  a  redress  capable  of 
giving  to  the  landlord  his  just  right  to  adequate 

P  and  to  the  tenant  just  protection  for  the 
nee  of  his  labeut  and  capital/' 


A  little  further  on  he  writes^ 

**  The  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
cannot  subsist  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject replete  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  lu  so. 
lution  IS  filled  with  dangers.  It  would  require 
the  aid  of  the  honest  and  feeling  portion  of 
Irish  landlords  to  enable  the  honest  and  con- 
Micntious  friends  of  Ireland  to  place  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  satis* 
factory  footing  to  both. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  passages 
and  not  admit  the  general  truth  of  the  ^c- 
ture  they  present:  and  when  we  then  re- 
collect that  this  picture  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  the  leader  of  the  people,  who 
seeks  to  point  every  argument  as  to  the  be* 
nefiu  to  be  derived  from  a  Repeal  of  Uie 
Union,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ob^ 
des  must  be  very  powerful  which  force 
him  to  admit  that  the  solution  of  the 
difilculty  is  one  which  must  be  fraught 
with  great  danger.  I  will  not  state  an 
opinion  as  to  what  that  solution  ouffht 
to  be.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  and  ool« 
lect  evidence  relating  to  thu  subject.  I 
doubt  how  far  this  inquiry  may  be  neoes* 
•ary,  seeing  the  abundant  evidence  whidi 
already  hM  been  produoed  before  every 
committee,  and  in  every  inquiry  and  di** 
cussion  that  has  been  had  on  the  subject  of 
the  afifairs  of  Ireland.  I  see  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '*  A  Crv  from  Ireknd,"  nam* 
tives  of  the  most  heart*rending  description, 
but  as  they  may  not  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  true,  I  will  not  venture  to  re- 
peat in  this  House ;  but  which  cannot  all  be 
mbtaken,  and  which  show  that  in  the  name 
of  the  law,  and  by  the  means  which  the  law 
ffives  them,  some  landlords  are  exercising  a 
fearful  and  dreadful  power  in  Ireland.  It 
wouLi  tend  to  the  mitigation  if  not  to  the 
removal  of  these  evils,  if  steps  were  taken 
to  render  the  administration  of  justice 
more  pure,  and  above  all,  more  separate 
from  the  influence  of  the  landlords.  Upon 
this  grotind,  therefore,  I  should  wish  to  see 
a  great  extension,  intend  of  a  diminutioa 
of  the  system  of  stipendiary  magistrates.  I 
shouhi  wish  also  to  see  the  law  altered  in 
every  respect,  where  statutes  passed  since 
the  Union  have  given  power  which  may  be 
perverted  to  such  dangerous  purposes  as  era 
here  described.  I  should  hope  hf  these 
means,  indirect  as  they  are,  that  many  of 
these  acts  of  rapacity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  vengeance  on  the  other,  may  be  curbed 
and  checked ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  I  know 
any  direa  remedy  that  could  no w  be  i^iplied 
to  10  groitf  10  cxtenavi^  god  io  long  pie« 
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put  the  Established  Church,  as  regards  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  on  a 
footins  of  perfect  equality.  I  know  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  ac- 
complishment of  such  a  measure.  I  am 
aware  that,  in  offering  endowments  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  it  might  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  offering  them  bribes 
to  abandon  the  interests  of  their  flocks,  as 
regarded  their  civil  rights.  But  if  we  be- 
gin by  giving  them  these  civil  rights,  and 
80  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  lay  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  I  do 
not  despair  that,  with  their  willing  consent, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  induce  their  clergy 
to  form  part  of  a  general  Church  Establish- 
ment. For  the  present,  however,  the  ut. 
most  that  can  be  done  would  be  a  very  re- 
mote step  to  this  desirable  end.  I  think, 
for  instance,  that  an  improvement  should 
be  made  in  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of 
Maynuoth.  I  think  that  at  least  double 
the  sum  which  is  at  present  allotted  to  that 
establishment  should  be  bestowed  upon  it 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  udaries 
of  the  professors  and  officers  of  that  College, 
and  I  think  them  miserably  inadequate. 
The  salary  of  the  Principal  is  plainly  and 
meanly  insufficient.  I  think,  also,  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  professors,  and 
more  means  afforded  by  which  a  sound  and 
liberal  education  could  be  obtained  in  the 
College.  When  I  speak  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Ireland,  I  do  not  mean  in 
this  to  imply  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
clergy  should  be  taken  from  a  higher  class 
of  society,  or  belong  to  a  different  rank.  I 
think  there  are  great  defects  in  the  course 
of  education  now  afforded  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  ;  but  it 
has  been  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  I  think  it  no  unwise 
maxim  for  any  Christian  Church  to  adopt, 
that  men,  however  lowly  born,  having 
sufficient  attainments  in  religious  doc- 
trine and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  are 
as  capable  of  rising  to  eminence  in  the 
Church,  into  the  highest  posts  among  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  as  any  man  born  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society.  All  that  can  be 
done,  however,  in  the  present  inferior  state 
of  the  establishments  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy,  would  be  to  give  larger  sums 
to  promote  the  utility  of  these  establish- 
ments, and  to  improve  the  facilities  for  the 
foundation  of  glebes  and  glebe  houses.  Such 
are  the  only  means  of  improvement  available 
fifprcseutf  but  I  look  forward  to  the  time 


when  the  present  circumstances  of  irritation 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  confidence  in 
the  Grovemment  pervade  the  minds  of  the 
people  again,  which  will  enable  us  to  give 
exactly  the  same  advantages  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  as 
are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants.  At 
all  events,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  take 
away  every  thing  derogatory  to  the  position 
and  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops.  You  provide  by  statute  that  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  style  themselves  by 
the  name  of  the  diocese  over  which  they 
preside.  I  think  that  a  most  foolish  pro- 
hibition. You  declare  that  Doctor  Murray 
shall  not  style  himself  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin ;  but  he  is  so,  neverthe- 
less, and  a  man  of  very  high  attainments  and 
character,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. If  there  was  any  other  restriction  ex- 
isting to  prevent  the  participation  of  equal 
civil  advantages  by  Roman  Catholics,  Pres« 
byterians,  and  Protestants,  they  ought  also 
at  once  to  be  taken  away.  There  remain  for 
consideration  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
extending  the  utility  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  \  and  upon  this  point  I 
concur  in  the  plan  propounded,  as  it  is  said, 
by  Dr.  Whateley,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
for  making  it  a  Church  of  congregations, 
and  not  of  parishes,  as  it  is  under  the  present 
system.  We  heard  it  stated  last  year,  in 
tones  of  boasting,  that  in  every  place  where 
there  were  only  two  Protestants,  there  was 
a  Protestant  minister  endowed  with  a  suf- 
ficiency, to  attend  to  their  spiritual  wants; 
but  surely  there  is  no  necessity  where  there 
are  3,000  or  5,000  Roman  Catholics  and 
only  two  Protestants  for  a  parochial  dis- 
tribution in  such  a  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  heard  also  last  year  of 
the  case  of  a  parish  where  there  were 
1,000  Prostestants,  over  whom  Lord  de 
Grey  appointed  a  minister  at  100/.  a  year, 
at  the  same  time  not  separating  an  ecclesi- 
astical union  in  which  the  income  was 
much  larger  and  the  congregation  much 
less.  But  in  that  case,  I  say,  the  rule 
should  have  been  just  the  reverse.  Instead 
of  taking  away  from  the  emoluments  of 
the  ministers  of  such  a  parish,  you  should 
increase  them.  I  think  the  Protestant 
Church  ought  to  be  fully  provided  for, 
but  at  the  same  time  1  do  not  believe 
that  anything  like  the  amount  at  pres- 
ent allotted  to  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose.     If   you    compare    the    amount 

I  allotted  to  the  Irish  Church  with  that 
allotted  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
ia  most  continental  countriesi  I  think 
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ou   will   say,  that  it  is   not  necessary. 

n  Ireland^  about  half  a  million  of  money 
will  arise  from  accumulations  of  the  Perpe- 
tuity Fund,  available  at  any  time  for  ec- 
clesiastical purposes.  There  are  also  the 
acts  passed  some  years  ago,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  yestry  cess,  and  for  regulating 
the  purchase  of  church  leases ;  if  you 
add  to  these  the  deductions  of  25  per 
cent  on  tithes,  you  will  find  the  Church 
has  lost  about  300,000/.  a-year  since 
1830.  Now,  how  has  this  money  been 
applied?  Has  it  been  given  for  the 
spiritual  instruction  or  general  education 
of  the  people?  No;  it  has  all  gone  in 
fact,  if  not  in  form,  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Protestant  landlords.  1  cannot  think, 
therefore,  if  we  have  had  no  objection  to 
diminish  the  property  of  the  clergy  to 
such  an  extent,  that  when  a  great  reli- 
«ous  and  spiritual  object  is  to  be  obtained, 
Parliament  should  hesitate  to  do  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  I  come  now  to 
a  subject  upon  which  I  need  not  detain  the 
House  long;  but  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  difficult  subject  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  which  the  House  and  the 
Government  has  to  deal  with  :  I  allude  to 
the  disorders  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the 
tenures  in  Ireland.  It  is  very  easy  to  object 
that  fixity  of  the  tenure  would  amount  to 
a  confiscation  of  all  property  of  Ireland. 
Yet  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  present 
evils?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  description  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  of  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  resulting  from  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
pointing  out  matters  to  which  I  think  it 
behoves  the  House  to  look  very  seriously. 
Mr.  O'Connell  said,  in  one  part  of  this 
address: 


"The  connection  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  arranged  as  it  has  been  by 
a  loDg  course  of  ▼icioas  legislation,  wants 
that  mutual  confidence  which  is  essential  to 
the  benefit  of  productive  industry.  The  la- 
bouring population,  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, live  habitually  on  the  verge  of  extreme 
destitution.  They  must  obtain  land  or  they 
die.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlords.  The  massacres  of  the 
clearance  system  consign  to  a  premature  and 
most  miserable  grave  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  victims.  They  are  wholesale  murders,  fol- 
lowed by  the  assassination,  in  detail,  of  the 
instruments  of  landlord  rapacity.  These 
crimes,  on  both  sides,  cry  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
geance and  redress— -for  a  redress  capable  of 
giving  to  the  landlord  his  just  right  to  adequate 
rent,  and  to  the  tenant  just  protection  for  the 
pioduce  of  bis  labour  and  capital,^' 


A  little  further  on  he  writes — 

"  The  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
cannot  subsist  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject replete  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Its  so- 
lution  is  filled  with  dangers.  It  would  require 
the  aid'  of  the  honest  and  feeling  portion  of 
Irish  landlords  to  enable  the  honest  and  con* 
scientious  friends  of  Ireland  to  place  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  satis- 
factory footing  to  both. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  passaees 
and  not  admit  the  general  truth  of  the  pic- 
ture they  present :  and  when  we  then  re- 
collect that  this  picture  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  the  leader  of  the  people,  who 
seeks  to  point  every  argument  as  to  the  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  from  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  obsta- 
cles must  be  very  powerful  which  force 
him  to  admit  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  one  which  must  be  fraught 
with  great  danger.  I  will  not  state  an 
opinion  as  to  what  that  solution  ought 
to  be.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  and  col- 
lect evidence  relating  to  this  subject.  I 
doubt  how  far  this  inquiry  may  be  neces- 
sary, seeing  the  abundant  evidence  which 
already  has  been  produced  before  every 
committee,  and  in  every  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion that  has  been  had  on  the  subject  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  I  see  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ''A  Cry  from  Ireland,*'  narra« 
tives  of  the  most  heart-rending  description, 
but  as  they  may  not  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  true,  I  will  not  venture  to  re- 
peat in  this  House ;  but  which  cannot  dl  be 
mistaken,  and  which  show  that  in  the  name 
of  the  law,  and  by  the  means  which  the  law 
gives  them,  some  landlords  are  exercising  a 
fearful  and  dreadful  power  in  Ireland.  It 
would  tend  to  the  mitigation  if  not  to  the 
removal  of  these  evils,  if  steps  were  taken 
to  render  the  administration  of  justice 
more  pure,  and  above  all,  more  separate 
from  the  influence  of  the  landlords.  Upon 
this  ground,  therefore,  I  should  wish  to  see 
a  great  extension,  instead  of  a  diminution 
of  the  system  of  stipendiary  magistrates.  I 
should  wish  also  to  see  the  law  altered  in 
every  respect,  where  statutes  passed  since 
the  Union  have  given  power  which  may  be 
perverted  to  such  dangerous  purposes  as  are 
here  described.  I  should  hope  by  these 
means,  indirect  as  they  are,  that  many  of 
these  acts  of  rapacity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  vengeance  on  the  other,  may  be  curbed 
and  checked ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  I  know 
any  direct  remedy  that  could  now  be  applied 
to  90  gt«at|  80  extensiyei  and  so  long  pre^ 
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▼ailing  an  eviL  It  is  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury since  a  state  of  outrage  and  calamity  so 
general  as  prevails  now  in  Ireland^  existed 
Uiere.  Let  no  one  thbk  by  a  single  Act 
of  Parliament  to  eradicate  all  the  evil  con* 
aequences  naturally  flowing  from  a  long 
oourse  of  mis-government.  Having  now 
detained  the  House  at  such  length,  I  will 
not  go  into  ^rther  detail  as  to  the  various 
complaints  and  grievances  which,  if  the 
House  gives  me  ^e  committee  I  ask  for,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration, 
and  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  upon  before  it  can  hope 
to  remove  the  disorders  which  are  now 
complained  of  in  that  country.  1  wish, 
however,  to  state  to  you  the  sentiments 
of  a  great  statesman,  speaking  after  the 
Union  with  Ireland  had  been  carried,  as  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  government  of  that 
country  should  thereafter  be  administered, 
and  the  warning  and  advice  contained  in 
which  remarks  are  but  too  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things.  In  answer  to  the 
allegation  that  the  Insh  were  disaffected  to 
this  country,  and  that  a  law  was  necessary 
to  repress  treason,  Mr.  Fox  uttered  these 
words:— 

^  If  it  be  true,  as  they  allege,  that  treason 
has  tainted  the  people  to  the  bone— if  the 
poison  of  Jacobinism,  as  they  call  it,  pervade 
the  whole  mind  of  the  multitude — if  disloyalty 
be  so  rooted  and  so  universal  that  military 
despotism  can  alone  make  the  country  habit- 
able, it  would  be  against  the  experience  of  the 
world  that  such  a  wide  and  deadly  disaffec- 
tion could,  or  ever  did,  exist  in  any  nation  on 
the  globe,  except  from  the  &ults  of  its  gover- 
nors. To  tliis  country  too — to  £ngland,  what 
a  contradiction  in  the  conduct  of  these  hon. 
gentlemen  to  their  professions !  This  na- 
tion was  to  reap  marvellous  blessings  from  the 
Union,  but  of  what  benefit  is  the  junction  of 
four  or  five  millions  of  traitors?  Such,  the 
laws  proposed  by  these  honourable  gentlemen 
tell  you,  the  Irish  are ;  but  such  I  tell  you 
they  arc  not.  A  grosser  outrage  upon  truth, 
a  greater  libel  upon  a  generous  people,  never 
before  was  uttered  or  insinuated.  They  who 
can  find  reason  for  all  this,  in  any  supposed 
depravity  of  the  Irish,  totally  misunderstand 
tbeir  character.  Sir,  I  love  the  Irish  nation, 
I  know  much  of  IreUnd  from  having  seen  it ; 
I  know  more  from  private  friendship  with  in- 
dividuals. The  Irish  may  have  their  faults, 
like  others.  They  may  have  a  quick  feeling 
of  injury,  and  not  be  very  patient  under  it  i 
but  I  do  affirm,  that,  of  all  their  characteris- 
tics, there  b  not  one  feeling  more  predominant 
In  every  class  of  the  country,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  order,  than  g^titude  for  bene-  . 
iKtioos^  and  seosibiKty  to  kindness.  Change  | 
/Mv  ^jritem  tawMi§  thai  coaatry,  and  you  I 


will  find  them  another  sort  of  men.  Let  im- 
partiality, justice,  and  clemency  take  place  of 
prejudice,  oppression,  and  vengeance,  and  you 
will  not  want  the  aid  of  martial  law,  or  the 
aid  of  military  execution.'* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Such  was  his  advice  to  the  Commons  of 
this  country.  Let  us  hope  that  this  ad- 
vice may  not  be  lost.  He  has  long  been  in 
the  grave :  he  lies  interred  in  that  recepta- 
cle near  us,  where  the  remains  of  the  great- 
est men  of  all  ages  have  been  consigned — 
"lAt  non  in  parvli  manes  jacuere  favillA, 

Nee  cinis  eziguus  tantam  compescuit  umbram/' 

The  words  of  Mr.  Fox  must  remain  to 
all  time  to  animate  all  those  who  attempt 
to  speak  in  this  House  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
preyed  of  whatever  class  or  nation;  but 
they  will  serve  especially  to  animate  thoee 
who  speak  in  behalf  of  oppressed  Irish- 
men, when  they  declare  that  such  a  man, 
loving  Ireland  as  he  did,  knew  only  of 
one  way  to  win  the  affections  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  House  has  now  the  opportunity 
— a  late  one  certainly,  but  still  sufficiently 
in  time— when  it  may  realise  and  carry 
into  effect  that  which  Mr.  Fox  said  was 
the  true  policy  which  this  country  should 
adopt  in  regard  to  Ireland,  after  it  had 
been  united  to  us  in  legislative  union.  I 
will  refer  now  to  the  statement  of  an 
author  of  great  genius  and  celebrity,  in 
respect  to  another  country,  in  which  great 
disorder  and  turbulence  and  unhappi- 
ness  prevailed  for  a  long  period  after  it 
had  been  united  by  statute  with  this  country. 
It  is  an  observation  made  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land, by  one  of  her  sons  who  loved  her  well 
— I  mean  Sir  Walter  Scott, — it  is  related 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  when  George 
3rd  came  to  the  Throne,  the  people  of 
Scotland  looked  upon  their  young  Sove- 
reign, and  expected  under  him  all  the  harsh 
and  rancorous  policy  which  had  occurred 
in  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors.  An  offi- 
cer having  been  proposed  to  him  for  a  com- 
mission in  His  Majesty's  army,  it  was  re- 
ported to  him  that  this  gentleman  had 
fought  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  in  whose 
service  he  had  signalised  himself  by  many 
acts  of  valour  and  devotion.  The  King 
replied — "  Has  this  gentleman  really  fought 
so  well  against  me?  Then  believe  me  he 
will  fight  as  well  in  my  cause.'*  On  this 
speech  being  reported  throughout  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland,  it  produced  an  immediate 
and  wonderful  effect.  The  brave  men  of 
these  northern  regions  st'dl  thought,  as  they 
had  declared  at  evei^  hazard,  that  the  house 
of  Stuart  was  the  rightful  claimant  to  the 
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Throne.  Yet  from  that  moment  there  was 
not  one  who  would  not  lay  down  his  life 
for  a  Soyereign  who  had  thus  opened  his 
arms  to  receive  them.  We  have  now  a 
Queen  on  the  Throne  of  these  realms,  in 
the  time  of  whose  grandfather  many  acts 
of  severity,  of  partiality,  and  of  injustice 
were  perpetratea ;  many  deplorahle  scenes 
of  civil  conflict  enacted  in  Ireland ;  martial 
law  was  established  to  repress  revolt,  and 
the  people  were  agitated  by  many  impractic- 
able notions  in  opposition,  as  they  con$i<* 
dered,  to  the  policy  of  their  oppressors ;  and 
a  rebellion  burst  out  by  which  the  whole 
state  of  society  was  thrown  into  the  most  la« 
I^e^table  disorganisation.  The  present  So- 
vereign of  these  realms  is  young,  as  George 
the  3rd  was  when  he  came  to  the  Throne. 
She  is  separated  from  the  memory  of  all 
those  calamities.  Why  should  not  the  pre- 
sent Queen  reign  over  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  people  ?  anid  however  they  may  lean 
to  Repeal  of  the  Union  as  an  abstraction— 
as  the  HighUmders  entertained  an  abstract 
notion  of  the  right  of  the  StuartS"-the  real 
practical  benefits  of  equal  rule  and  impar« 
tiid  justice,  and  the  affection  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty  for  all  her  subjects,  would  unite  them 
to  her  in  indissolubfe  allegiance.  What  is  it 
that  prevents  such  a  happy  consummation  ? 
Not«  I  will  undertake  to  say,  the  wishes  of 
the  Sovereign;  for  that  Sovereign  I  have 
served,  and  a  Sovereign  more  anxious  for 
the  benefit  and  happiness  of  all  her  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Minis* 
ter  to  serve.  Never  did  I  receive,  when  I 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, any  instructions  from  that  Sovereign^ 
hut  such  as  bespoke  an  equal  regard  for  all 
her  Irish  subiects — ^for  Protestants,  for  Ca* 
tholicSf  and  for  Presbyterians.  What  is  it 
then,  again  I  ask,  that  stands  between 
Ireland  and  such  a  desirable  consuounation 
as  that  which  took  place  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land many  years  ago»  and  under  the  efiect 
of  whicl^  that  country  has  become  a  happy 
and  nrosperouB  brother  of  Ensland  ?  WiU 
this  House  stand  between  Ireland  and  her 
happiness  ?  If  the  House  do  so  decide,  it 
will  indeed  be  taking  a  serious  responsi* 
hility  upon  itself.  The  effect  of  that  reso- 
lution will  be  to  expose  the  country  for 
many  years  to  the  evils  of  an  arbitrary  and 
precarious  dominion  over  Ireknd,  and  of 
diminished  powers  and  influence  as  regards 
fwign  nations;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
rising  above  such  prejudices  as  have  too 
long  nad  influence  in  the  direction  of  these 
mtiMn,  you  firmly  desire  to  give  practicsl 
oflioacy  to  th*  Union  hetween  the  two 


countries,  and  to  knit  together  the  hearts 
of  Her  Msyesty's  subjects,  and  throwing 
aside  the  terrors  of  military  array,  and  ail 
the  intricacies  and  quibbles  of  prosecutions, 
relying  only  on  your  own  hearts  and  theirs, 
you  will  give  the  people  of  Ireland  the  glo- 
rious inheritance  of  English  freedom*— I 
will  venture  to  say  that  in  the  experience 
of  that  policy  the  hopes  of  this  House  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Wyse :  I  rise  to  second  the  motion 
of  the  noble  Lord.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  have  felt  how  un- 
equal I  was  to  do  juaice  to  the  many  im* 
portant  bearings  of  the  question  now  before 
the  House,  after  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,— mt  once  so  wise  and  8oeloquent«-«o 
energetic,  and  so  comprehensive— with  his 
usual  sagacity,  searching  the  jHresent  and 
the  past,  and  irom  both,  educing  the 
soundest  policy  for  the  future-— so  far 
from  feeling  this  sense  of  my  incapacity 
diminished,  I  regret  to  find  it  cwsiderably 
augmented.  But  th^^  is  enough  in  the 
question  itself,  to  make  me  forget  even  this 
consideration ;  it  is  a  duty  to  perforni«-ik 
sacred  duty-^-at  a  period  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  At  what  pe- 
riod have  existed  greater  necessities^  for 
prompt,  thorough,  conclusive  kgisUtion? 
When  have  there  been  mightier  partiesi^ 
gceater  contrasts,  more  astounding  ano* 
malies  in  eonflict.  than  in  our  present 
position  ?  If  a  strangsr  who  had  witnessed 
the  passing  of  the  R^^  Act  in  1829,  weie 
again  to  visit  in  the  present  year  our  shores, 
could  he,  by  any  ordinary  rule  of  historic 
experience,  or  state  policy,  explain  or  coo- 
prehend  it?  I,  in  common  with  others  of 
my  fellow  Catholics*  assisted  at  that  great 
event — for  great  in  every  sense  it  was— 
both  in  reference  to  past  and  future  ^— I 
thought  I  saw  in  it«-^Lnd  not  uaaatttxaUy 
—atonement  late,  but  still  at  last*  for 
former  wron^  and  follies,  recognition* 
forced  it  might  have  been,  but  still 
ample^  of  t&  utter  inefficiency  and 
cruel  absurdity  of  the  penal  code$^-I 
thought  I  saw  in  it  something  even  more 
than  this;  not  leoognitiou  ouy,  but  re- 
pentance—«nd  not  repentaaco  only^— but 
amendra^t^-I  kioked  firom  the  past  to 
the  future ;— I  ceosidered  it,  far  from  betog 
a  final  remedy,  but  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  remediei^  fov  the  recovery  of  one  coun- 
try, and  the  welfioe  and  security  of  bothi 
— not  indeed,  good  govemagitnt  estabUsbed^ 
but  an  ohstade  to  the  estaUishment  of 
good  government  removed;  abjuration 
no  doubt  of  erxmrj  but  whal  I  fahied 
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much  more,  the  firm  resolve  of  all  parties 
to  join  in  removing,  one  by  one,  to  the 
very  last  stone,  that  bad  work  of  oppres- 
sion and  misrule  at  the  construction  of 
which,  they  and  their  predecessors  had  so 
long  laboured  in  vain.     Was  I  unwar- 
ranted in  these  expectations  ?     Could  any 
man,  at  all  sensible  of  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  very 
scenes  passing  before  him,  have  judged  other- 
wise? If  such  were  not  the  convictions  and 
feelings  and  purposes  of  the  actors  what  folly 
it  mustliavebeen  on  theirparts  to  have  moved 
at  all !  I  saw  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  in  the  teeth  of  his  in- 
vincible resolves  of  the  preceding  year,  so- 
lemnly admitting  that  the  time  had  at  length 
moat  fully  come  when  resistance  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  except  at  the  hazard 
of  dvil  war,    boasting   of  large  sacrifices 
of  personal  feelings  and  friendships  to  the 
public  good,   uttering  ardent  aspirations 
to   Heaven,  that  it  would  "  knit  together 
all  hearts  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love 
and  afiection,"  and  pointing  with  a  lofty 
hope  to  the  future,  as  to  a  new  era  of 
equality,   fraternity,    and   prosperity^    of 
which  he  took  to  himself   the  glory  of 
having  been  the  founder.    I  saw  the  Par- 
liament   receiving    this    recantation    and 
prophecy  with  approbation,  almost  with 
acclamation,  and  even  the  most  reluctant 
at  length  bowing  to  a  necessity  they  could 
no  longer   prevent  or  control.      Out-of- 
doors,  the  prospect  was  still  more  encou- 
raging.    No  opposition,  no  triumph.     The 
Protestants  acquiesced;  the  Catholics  re- 
ceived the  boon  with  open  hearts  and  arms. 
They  shewed  none  of  the  excesses  of  the 
manumitted   slave:    they    resumed    their 
rights  without  one  woid  of  recrimination 
on  those  who  had  so  long  withheld  them. 
No  memorial  to  commemorate,  no  banquet 
to  celebrate,  no  medal,  no  arch  of  triumph, 
no  illuminations.  I  myself  joined  with  my 
feUow labourers  to  dissolve  the  Association 
before  the  act  arrived ;  to  prohibit  every  ex- 
pression of  exultation,  lest  it  might  give 
the  slightest  offence,  even  to  the  bitterest 
of  our  opponents.     Differences  of  religion 
were  forgotten,  identity  of  country  only 
remembered.      A  generous  amnesty  was 
proclaimed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  (1782,  was  the  triumph  of  a  por- 
tion,  1793,  only  a  half  toleration)  was 
the  entire  people  allowed  to  join  heart  and 
hand  for  the  people^s  good.      Never  yet 
opened  on  any  country,  better  or  brighter 
hopes  of  thorough  regeneration.     Nothing 
^ffeaed  aecessary,  but  to  carry  out  what 


had  been  so  well  begun,  and  for  this,  no- 
thing more  was  requisite  than  what  any 
Government,  who  think  it  worth  their  while 
t9  stir  at  all,  must  be  supposed  to  possess— 
common  generosity,  and  common  under- 
standing.    We  are  now  in  the  year  1844, 
fifteen  years  have  passed  away,  a  period 
long  enough,  it  might  be  thought,  to  have 
tested  both   measures  and  men.     Fifteen 
years  have  now  passed  away,  and  what 
do  we  behold  around  us?      Any  one  of 
those  bright,    and    natural  anticipations, 
rendered   a  reality?     Any  one  of  those 
pledges  thoroughly  redeemed  ?  The  Eman- 
cipation Act  a  fact  or  a  falsehood  ?     The 
Catholic  and  Protestant  completely  equal  ? 
Concord  restored,  peace  universal,   pros- 
perity in  steady  and  continuous  advance  ? 
Look    to    the    history  of   the    last    few 
months,  nay  weeks;   there  shall  we  find 
our  answer.     What  does  it  present  ?     The 
bonds  of  society  broken  :  the  nation  sepa- 
rated into  hostile  armies :  sectarian  dissen- 
sions, civil  contentions,  international  hates, 
fears  of  rulers,  indignation  of  subjects,  these 
are  the  chief  features  of  that  fatal  history. 
By  the  Act  of  Union,  Ireland  was  to  be 
made  one  country  with  England,  "  bone 
of  her  bone,  flesh  of  her  flesh : " — millions 
of  Irishmen  have  risen  up,  as  one  man,  to 
protest  against  it.     By  the  Emancipation 
Act,  religious  equality  and  peace  was  to  be 
for  ever  established :  nearly  400  Catholic 
meetings  have  just  been  held   to  protest 
against  the  wrong  and  insult  which  have 
been  lately  offered  to  their  body  (four-fifths 
of  the  nation)  by   the  Government,    in 
striking  off  all  the  Catholic  jurors  from  a 
jury  destined  to  try  Catholics,  and  in  the 
issue  of  whose  verdict  scarcely  a  Catholic 
heart  in  Ireland  but  was  most  deeply  in- 
terested.    Equal  laws  were  to  be  indiffer- 
ently administered  to  all :  the  law  of  the 
rich  was  to  be  the  law  of  the  poor,  the  law 
of  the  Englishman  was  to  be  the  law  of  the 
Irishman,  the  law  of  the  Protestant  was  to 
be  the  law  of  the  Catholic :  Has  this  been 
done?      Has    the    promise    been    kept? 
What  do  we  hear  on  every  side  ?  Complaints 
long  and  loud,  and  what  is  worse,  just— 
of  franchises  curtailed,  justice  tampered 
with,  privileges  but  half  given,  and  those 
which  have  been  given  rendered  abortive 
and  ineffectual  in   operation.     Eligibility 
was  to  have  become  election:    Catholics 
were  not  only  to  be  admissible,  but  to  be 
admitted  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument. 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  not  only  are 
they  excluded,  but  their  most  marked  op- 
I  ponents  are  promoted  in  their  places,    Po^ 
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mtj  wu  to  be  exoreiMd  with  religious 
diMeniion  tnm  the  land :  it  has  returned 
with  seven  devils  in  its  train,  wonc  than 
itself.  Every  good  has  been  turned  to  evil, 
every  intention  has  been  distorted  or  neu- 
tralised in  execution :  names  indeed  have 
been  somewhat  changed,  but  Ireland  is  still 
in  great  measure  the  Ireland  that  she  always 
was.  Despite  of  Union  Acts,  despite  of 
Bmandpation  Acts,  despite  of  Reform,  Mu- 
nicipal, and  Poor  Relief  Acts,-— despite  of 
every  legislative  remedy  yet  applied,  Ire- 
land u  yet  to  be  reclaimed : — not  by  law, 
but  by  force,  by  the  grace  of  bayonets  and 
artilloyv  and  not  by  the  bond  of  men's 
hearts  (the  only  sure  and  lasting  guarantee 
for  the  connection)  you  hold  that  land.  It 
is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  a 
mere  garrison  government.— You  encamp 
oo  the  soil,  but  you  do  not  rule  the  mind 
of  iu  people.  This  is  the  Ireland  of  1844. 
What  is  it  better  than  the  Ireland  of  1829  ? 
Has  the  Emancipation  Act  yet  been  pasaed, 
or  turned  out,  as  has  so  often  been  said  of 
the  Reform  Act  (perhaps  on  similar  grounds) 
a  complete  failure?  It  is  oo  your  Sta- 
tute Book,  but  I  do  not  see  it  yet  in  your 
practice.  It  is  sot  indeed  dead,  but  it  we 
regard  its  action,  it  assuredly  sleepeth.  If 
it  tails,  it  is  because  they  who  ought  to  be 
its  sealous  eiecutors,  will  not  allow  it  to 
soeoeeH.  Our  condition  is  an  enigma,  an 
anomaly,  but  the  sdotion  is  to  be  found 
oppottte.  On  those  Benches  sit  the  men 
who  first  introduced  the  measure :  on  those 
Benches  sit  the  men  who  were  and  are  en- 
trusted with  its  administration.  If  it  has 
failed,  they,  not  Ireland,  are  aooountable 
for  its  failure.  And  yet  they  seem  amased 
at  effects  which  they  themselves  have 
poduoed.  The  act  has  not  been  carried, 
bot  with  reluctance,  beyond  the  Statute 
Book.  Not  how  much  ought  to  be  given, 
bot  how  much  could  safely  be  refused,  has 
been  the  question*  And  yet  they  are  a»> 
tonished.  They  would  govern  by  contra- 
dictions, and  wonder  that  all  is  complicate : 
they  would  repeal  in  act  what  they  give 
in  vrords^  and  wonder  that  all  is  not  tnn« 
quiUity :  they  would  degrsde  Ireland  to  an 
mfaiority  to  England  and  wonder  that  there 
b  no  real  union ;  they  would  degrade  Gt* 
tbolics  to  an  inferioriqr  to  Protestants,  and 
yet  wonder  Catholics  should  complain  that 
the  Emanctpatioa  Act  has  not  yet  become 
a  reality.  But  the  real  wonder  is  their 
own  fadiion  of  governing.  To  me^  I  con^ 
lisss,  it  is  utterly  inoomprebensiUe.  I  know 
of  only  two  rmtiooal  moim  of  goveming 
•ay  couatiy:   by  fear,  or  by  lov^— by 


force,  or  by  Justice.  Either  of  diese  an 
quite  intelligible ;  their  means  are  differ, 
ent,  but  so  also  are  their  objects;  the  ends 
at  all  events  are  clear,  and  Uie  means  are 
adapted  to  and  e^oal  to  their  accomplish- 
ment. But  the  third  mode  which  is  neither 
of  these,  and  affects  to  combine  both ;  which 
is  gentle  when  it  should  be  strong,  and 
strong  when  it  should  be  gentle;  which 
pretends  to  command  affection,  and  attempts 
to  terrify  into  attachment,  which  imagines, 
by  the  cheap  artifice  of  words  and  promises 
unaccompanied  by  acts,  to  seduce,  when  it 
fails  to  alarm  a  country  into  obedience: 
tbis  forciUe-feeUe  policy  appears  to  me  a 
complete  solecism  fimn  banning  to  end, 
it  has  the  vices  of  both  and  the  virtues  of 
neither,  and  is  just  that  mode  of  govern- 
ment which  is  sure  to  render  the  governed 
discontented,  and  the  government  sooner 
or  later  contemned  and  ineffectual  A 
despotism  I  can  understand.  I  can  com- 
prehend a  policy  like  that  of  Russia,  in  le- 
sard  to  Poknd.  It  pretends  to  nothing 
but  annihilation,  and  adapts  its  insCni- 
mentt  to  its  purpose.  Down  comes  an 
Ukase,  and  sweeps  away  represenUtion;  it 
is  foUowed  by  another  which  eitingui^ies 
the  press:  a  third  perverts  education:  a 
fourth  prohibiu  the  national  languaget  and 
the  national  religion:  and  a  fifUi  transporU 
the  inhabitants,  and  seeks  to  ohUlerata  na- 
tionality itself.  It  does  not  even  afiect 
moderation.  It  kneads,  breaks,  crudies  to- 
gether: it  is  not  participation,  but  suWu- 
gation,  which  it  aims  at ;  not  uniooj  but 
absorption.  I  can  understand  this,  and  I 
can  also  understand  attempts  at  a  similar 
procem,  from  time  to  time,  in  Ireland.  I 
can  understand  the  policy  of  the  Norman 
invader,  attempting  to  push  his  Englisb 
encampment  into  the  heart  of  the  Iri&ry, 
granting  English  law,  Euf^ish  customs, 
English  alliance,  to  those  aliens  in  blood— • 
aliens  in  language,  though  not  yet  aliens  in 
religion,  with  whom  he  was  surrounded  as 
a  favour.  I  can  understand  Elinbeth,  add- 
ing this  instrument  of  subjuoation  imther 
than  concessbn  to  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded, and  not  only  insisting%n  Anglicising 
Ireland,  as  we  now  insist  on  uniting  it,  by 
force,  but  as  the  only  mode  of  Angliosing  it 
effectually,  on  Protestantising  it  also :  1  can 
understand  James  confiscatbg  by  whole- 
sale, that  he  might  plant  by  wholeade,  and 
reckless  of  the  tebits  or  feelings  of  the  im- 
tives,  instead  of  winning  Irelaiid  lo  Eng* 
land  by  the  mild  influence  of  En^ish  lawa, 
forcing  England  on  Ireland,  by  the  rode 
substittttioii  of  English  proprielon.    I  am 
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undentand  Cromwell^  diidainful  of  the 
alownesB  of  these  peace  proceedings,  revolu- 
tionising not  by  the  pen^  but  by  the  sword^ 
and  hopeless  or  careless  of  incorporating, 
recurring  at  once  to  extermination.  He 
deprived  the  Irish  as  far  as  he  could  of  Ire- 
land, by  driving  the  wretched  remnant  of 
the  nation  beyond  the  Shannon,  into  the 
wilds  and  wastes  of  Gmnaught,  as  his 
Saxon  fathers  had  driven  the  Britons  into 
Wales  and  Britany,  thus  making,  as  he 
hoped,  by  the  extinction  of  one  people, 
place  for  a  second.  All  this  is  obvious,  it 
requires  no  explanation:  it  is  straight 
inarching  to  a  well-defined  object.  The 
purpose  is  seen^  and  how  it  was  attainable. 
What  followed,  was  equally  creditable  to 
the  same  savage,  plain-spoken  policy.  Wil- 
liam's wars  were  nothing  more  than  a 
struggle  between  the  old  and  new  possess- 
ors of  land|  and  the  power  and  privileges 
which  land  confers,  between  the  ancient 

Sroprietors  and  the  new  adventurers  of 
ames,  Cromwell,  and  William,  in  which, 
with  England  at  their  back,  the  latter  na- 
turally succeeded.  And  all  after-history 
is,  under  different  forms,  only  a  repetition 
&t  this.  Protestant  religion,  English  con- 
nexion>  British  constitution,  are  but  so 
many  various  ways  of  saying  the  same 
things— land  and  power  for  us ;  exclusion, 
poverty,  weakness,  for  our  enemies.  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  was  made  chief  gaoler 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  was  protected  by 
England,  for  its  anti-national  services.  For 
it>  and  its  abettors,  the  whole  Penal  code 
was  constructed  and  maintained.  The 
muscle  was  to  be  enervated,  the  mind  was 
to  be  extinguished^  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people,  that  these  new  masters,  and 
their  masters  over  them,  might  reign  in 
peace,  over  shives.  For  such  an  end — ^no 
Ywy  elorious  one,  certainly,  but  still,  as  I 
said,  intelligible— was  this  atrocious  code 
well  adapted.  It  was  to  make  Ireland  the 
bondsman  of  an  oligarchy,  and  to  make  the 
oligarchy,  as  price  for  the  privilege  of  thisldo- 
mestic  tyranny,  the  bondsman  (turbulent  it  is 
true,  but  stiU  crouching  and  subservient) 
cf  England.  'Henceforward  a  party  was 
substituted  for  the  nation— the  governors 
were  everything,  the  governed  nothing. 
Men  spoke  of  their  country,  and  in  every 
thing  their  country  was  left  out.  This  was 
the  government  of  fear,  and  force.  I  said 
it  was  inteUigible.  It  had  at  least  that 
merit,  but  had  it  any  other  ?  Had  it,  even 
in  reference  to  the  end  which  it  proposed, 
the  only  merit  for  which  such  a  system 
wnuf  worth  aDjthing,  the  merit  of  success  ? 


I  do  not  ask  what  was  its  morality,  or  its 
happiness,  or  its  prosperity.  These  vfete 
considerations  which  never  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  its  constructors :  I  do 
not  ask  how  far  it  went  to  benefit  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  For  them  I  have 
sdready  said,  it  was  not  intended.  But  I 
do  ask,  what  was  its  soundness,  where  was 
its  security  ?  where  were  its  conquests,  its 
glories,  its  rewards,  how  far  did  it  benefit 
the  governors,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
governed  ?  what  gained  the  oppressor,  as  a 
last  result,  beyond  the  oppr^sed?  This 
odious,  this  Tartar  policy,  by  a  righteous 
dispensation  of  Providence,  was  a  failure— 
a  succession  of  failures;  it  was  attempt, 
and  defeat,  throughout.  Had  it,  in  any 
one  stage,  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  it 
mif^ht  have  answered  its  end.  If  the  in- 
vasion, conversion,  extermination,  confisca- 
tion,—if  any  one  of  these  projects  had  been 
complete — there  would  have  been,  doubt- 
less, much  evil ;  but  this  evil  might  have, 
perhaps,  been  followed  by  some  good.  But 
everything  was  done  by  halves— men  and 
circumstances  revolted  against  it.  The 
Norman  instead  of  conquering,  was  con- 
quered. In  vain,  year  after  year,  the  Irish 
enemy  (as  the  records  of  Irish  corpora- 
tions testify)  was  solemnly  expelled  from 
the  towns;  they  as  constantly  returned, 
and  finally  absorbed  their  invaders.  The 
English  Baron  changed  his  name,  and  be- 
came more  Irish  than  the  Irish.  Elizabeth 
established  a  ritual  instead  of  a  faith ;  an  es- 
tablishment instead  of  a  relieion.  Her  Com- 
mon Prayer  had  to  be  translated  into  Latin, 
to  win  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  though 
the  Mass  had  been  abolished  in  England, 
because  amongst  other  reasons,  it  was  in 
Latin;  and  yet  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland  |  remained  one  vast  sinecure  ;-^ 
teachers  without  scholars — shepherds  with- 
out flocks.  Read  Boulter,  you  will  there 
see  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  could  only 
be  equalled  by  their  indolence  and  immo« 
rality.  They  were  hardly,  in  their  lives. 
Christians:— 'the  people,  as  it  might  have 
been  anticipated,  remained  Catholics.  Crom- 
well drove  the  Irish  into  Connaught, — 
Connaught  restored  them  after  his  death 
back  to  Ireland.  Half  the  Catholic  pro- 
perty of  my  neighbourhood  is  held  by  the 
surest  of  all  titles,  the  confiscating  patents 
of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  Even  the  planta- 
tion of  James  prepared  for  the  wars  of 
Charl^,  as  the  wars  of  Charles  by  puritani- 
cal emigrations,  and  hostile  accessions  from 
the  refugees  from  England,  led  to  the  out- 
rages of  Cromwell,  and  all  the  fatal,  and 
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ptofitlea  disasters  which  followed.  The 
conquest  of  William  left  nothing  but  a 
fortress  government,  in  the  midst  of  an 
enemy's  country.  Even  the  penal  code^  as 
a  permanent  defence^  was  itself  defective. 
It  involved  conditions,  which  must  have 
proved  fatal^  even  to  its  administrators. 
With  all  its  bad  perfection,  it  did  not  go 
far  enough^  for  the  foolish  wickedness  of 
its  authors.  It  had  flaws.  It  did  not  an* 
nihilate^-it  did  not  incorporate— it  did 
not  reconcile  ~^  it  did  not  convert.  It 
impoverished  the  people,  but  with  the  peo- 
ple, it  impoverished  those  also  who  had  to 
live  on  the  people.  The  Catholic  was  pro- 
hibited from  holding  leases  of  land :  with 
what  spirit  could  the  serf  cultivate  it  P  He 
could  not  make  money  at  home,  he  sought 
and  made  it  abroad,  and  returned  with  it. 
Excluded  from  all  opportunities  of  expence, 
he  was  like  the  Jew  forced  to  accumulate— 
he  accumulated.  The  Protestant  roaster, 
in  the  mean  time  spent ;  his  position  forced 
him  to  prodigality.  He  soon  wished  to 
gell^^he  soon  was  compelled  to  sell ;  but 
there  were  few  purchasers  in  the  market. 
A  relaxation  in  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
code  became  necessary— not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Catholic  tenant,  but  of  the  Protestant 
landlord;  the  leasing  laws  were  remodelled ; 
—not  for  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  pur- 
chaser, but  the  Protestant  seller  (competi- 
tion raises  value)  the  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  purchase  property.  But  in  the  removal 
of  one  stone,  they  rendered  certain  the  re* 
moval  of  the  whole.  The  first  acre  of  land 
a  Catholic  was  aUowed  to  make  hii  own, 
virtually  secured  every  other  right  and 
privilege  which  has  since  followed.  On 
that  day  was  virtually  passed  the  Emanci- 
pation Act.  With  leases  came  the  fran- 
chise, again  for  the  advantage  of  the  Pro- 
testant landlord  and  not  of  the  Catholic 
tenant.  The  tenant  was  allowed  to  vote, 
but  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  landlord :  in« 
stniments  they  had  been;  it  was  never 
intended  they  should  be  any  other  than 
instruments.  But  with  wealth,  came  edu- 
cation (they  smuggled  it,  they  travelled  for 
it)'--and  with  both,  power,  and  with  power 
discontent  at  oppression,  and  with  discon* 
tent,  the  determination  and  means,  sooner 
or  latter  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  were  asso. 
dated  with  all  the  burthens,  and  defrauded 
of  all  the  benefiu  of  the  State ;  that  State 
a  firee  State ;  creating  the  desire  contribut- 
ing in  its  own  despite  the  means  of  sooner 
or  latter  acquiring  them.  Not  one  single 
law  which  might  not  be  shewn,  equadly 
with  those  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  to 


be  a  source  of  misery,  wretchedness,  de* 
basement,  and  humiliation  as  well  to  the 
oppressor  as  to  the  oppressed.  Such  are  the 
eternal  laws  of  God ;  no  man  can  exerciaa 
tyranny  over  his  fellow  man  with  impunity; 
at  the  very  time  he  thinks  himself  most 
successful  in  crushing  his  slave,  he  is  most 
the  victim  of  his  own  tyranny.  After  all 
his  base  truckling  to  England^— after  all 
the  large  price  of  national  dignity,  power, 
and  prosperity,  which  he  had  paid  for  this 
patent  of  doing  wrong,  the  Protestant,  in 
the  height,  as  he  believed  it,  of  his  power, 
found  himself  compelled  to  prepare  the 
destruction  of  that  very  edifice,  at  which 
he  had  so  long  laboured.  The  concessions 
of  1776,  which  raised  the  Catholic  from 
villainage,  were  as  a  matter  no  longer  of 
choice,  followed  by  those  of  1793  which 
half  emancipated  him.  But  who  for  a 
moment  could  suppose,  that  he,  or  indeed 
mankind  and  events  could  stop  here :  they 
did  not.  Then  as  now,  in  1776,  in  1793, 
in  1829,  there  were  men  who  cried  out 
''that  concession  had  reached  its  utmost 
limits,*'  then  as  now,  there  were  men  who 
clamoured  ''  conspiracy,"  but  then  as  now 
they  created  that  very  necessity  which  they 
wi^ed  to  prevent,  then  as  now  they  drew 
tighter  that  very  confederation  which  they 
hoped  to  have  for  ever  scattered.  By 
their  sagacious  delays,  their  reluctant  con- 
cessions, they  gave  the  power,  but  did  not 
extinguish  the  desire  to  obtain  ample  and 
compkte  justice.  They  forced  the  people  on 
themselves.  The  Catholic  Association  was 
founded.  A  fatal  precedent  was  established 
far  more  perilous  than  the  largest  of  the 
franchises,  which  had  been  so  pertinaciously 
refused.  They  created,  by  refusing  to  in- 
corporate the  people  into  the  State,  a  State 
outside  of  the  State,  a  law  which  was  not 
the  law,  and  a  constitution  which  under 
the  most  legitimate  forms,  was  destined  to 
break  through  the  Constitution.  They 
raised  a  power,  above  and  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Government,  which  wielded  souls 
as  well  as  bodies,  and  perfected  an  organi- 
zation, such  as  I  believe  never  yet  existed 
in  any  country  and  which  I  am  quite  sure, 
never  could  exist  for  any  long  period  with- 
out crumbling  in  pieces  all  its  institu- 
tions. But  this  occurred  not  suddenly  or 
by  chance.  It  required  many  a  long  and 
severe  lesson,  before  the  people  became 
fully  sensible  of  tbeir  rights  or  the  means 
by  which  they  were  attainable.  In  1776, 
the  people  could  not  be  induced  to  join  in 
the  simplest,  the  most  humble  demands. 
There  exist  papers  addressed  to  some  of  the 
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principal  Catholics  of  that  day,  by  which  it 
amiean,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty even  those  gentlemen  could  be  in. 
duced  to  petition  at  all.  The  great  mass 
of  the  population  lay  altogether  dead  or 
inert,  they  hardly  seemed  to  know  or  feel 
they  had  wrongs.  A  few  years  after, 
those  four  or  five  leaders  met  together  in  a 
back  room  in  Dublin  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  if 
afterwards  these  four  or  five  increased  to 
numbers  sufficient  to  fill  a  chapel,  or  cover 
a  mountain's  side,  not  to  their  own  exer- 
tions only,  but  to  the  unwise  policy  of 
their  rulers — to  the  constant  stimulant  of 
insult  and  of  oppression — ^it  must  be  attri- 
buted— they  were  spumed  and  they  con- 
federated ;  they  were  prosecuted  and  they 
flourished.  Waterford  broke  the  yoke  of 
the  Beresfords,  Clare  followed;  not  a 
county  in  the  next  election,  but  would 
have  shewn  itself  a  Clare  or  a  Waterford. 
There  was  then  as  now,  an  Association, 
there  were  then  as  now.  Monster  Meetings, 
there  was  then  as  now,  call  it  what  you 
may,  Conspiracy  or  Combination,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  wrong,  the  common  resolve  to 
obtain  rights,  the  unanimous  action  for  a 
legitimate  object,  of  seven  eighths  of  the 
Irish  people.  Then  as  now,  there  was  the 
same  cry  of  impossibility  of  not  yielding  to 
clamour  what  had  been  refused  to  justice, 
down  to  the  very  eve  of  Emancipation. 
The  strongest  speeches  perhaps  ever  made 
against  it,  were  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  Yet  Emancipation  did  pass,  and  pass 
too  at  the  instance,  and  by  the  instrument- 
ality not  of  its  advocates,  but  of  those  very 
men  who  up  to  that  hour,  had  been  most 
opposed  to  it.  Unhappily  it  passed  too  late, 
for  all  the  good  it  was  otherwise  calculated 
to  produce.  It  was  given  under  the  dread 
of  dvil  war— avow^ly  with  reluctance: 
not  from  conviction,  still  less  from  gene- 
rosity ;  not  given  but  extorted ;  a  conquest 
and  not  a  boon.  It  dissolved  indeed  the  coo. 
federation  but  left  behind  the  secret  of  how 
it  might  be  re-combined.  Had  such  a  course 
been  adopted  with  the  Reform  Act  or  Re- 
form Agitation,  where  should  we  be  now  ? 
This  was  the  end  of  the  government  of  force 
in  Ireland  or  at  least  ought  to  have  been 
the  end,  had  the  men  who  undertook  to 
terminate  it  understood  the  nature  of  their 
task.  Had  they  for  a  moment  looked  back 
or  looked  forwud  they  would  at  once  have 
seen,  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to 
maintain  it,  and  this  once  admitted  there 
was  no  alternative,  but  to  adopt  a  totally 
cppodte  policy  in  its  place.     Every  page  of 


history  taught  this ;  it  was  a  system  most 
evil,  even  if  it  were  practicable ;  most  imprac- 
ticable, even  if  it  had  conferred  the  greatest 
good.  What  were  the  gains  at  the  end,  of  all? 
Concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  consequently  poverty  and 
weakness  for  the  many,  disruption  of  the 
orders  from  each  other,  great  luxury,  great 
corruption,  with  great  misery,  great  crime 
side  by  side ;  the  separation  of  the  nation 
from  its  governors;  legislation,  partisan 
factious,  palliative  weakness,  and  oppression 
combined ;  the  people  existing  in  want  and 
hostility,  anxious  for  alteration,  prone  to 
sedition,  ready  to  rush  at  every  opportu- 
nity into  riot,  if  not  revolt.  Were  these 
bl^ngs?  Certainly  not.  Would  any 
country  regardful  of  its  safety  have  con- 
sented to  prolong  them  if  it  could  help 
it  an  hour  ?  Certainly  not.  There  are  men 
who  think  Emancipation  ought  and  could 
have  been  delayed.  Ask  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington if  he  thinks  so.  Others,  still  more 
extravagant,  think  it  ought  and  can  be 
repealed.  Repeal  the  Magna  Charta! 
you  can  expunge  a  statute  from  your  Sta- 
tute Book,  but  it  is  the  sword  only  which 
can  hew  their  liberties  from  the  hearts  of  a 
free  people.  The  coercion  system  stood  con- 
demned—condemned by  its  own  ruins — by 
its  inefficiency,  not  less  than  by  its  wicked- 
ness. There  remained  only  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, the  course  of  equality  and  conciliation. 
Did  you  adopt  it  ?  During  the  short  time  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  remained  in  office,  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Emancipation  Act  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act.  all  parties  were  disposed 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  fairest  intentions 
to  carry  out  the  new  principles  of  Govern- 
ment, which  with  the  new  law,  it  was 
naturally  presumed,  he  had  also  introduced. 
Perhaps  the  period  was  too  short  to  justify 
any  opinion  one  way  or  other.  One  thing, 
however,  is  tolerably  certain,  these  inten- 
tions were  unfortunately  never  developed. 
The  gates  of  the  constitution  were  thrown 
open,  but  as  far  as  office  was  concerned, 
there  were  watchers  placed  beside  them,  to 
forbid  the  Catholic  to  pass.  The  people, 
indeed,  did  all  they  cuuld  to  make  it  a 
reality ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
it  remained  a  phantom.  Not  only  none  of 
the  members  of  the  late  Association  were 
promoted,  but  none  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to,  or  unconnected  with  the  Associa- 
tion. How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  men 
in  power  were  not  the  men,  truly  speaking, 
who  had  passed  Emancipation,  but  the  men 
who  could  not  prevent  Emancipation  from 
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having  been  passed.      Another  Govern- 
ment succeeded  to  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet;   the  Whigs  came  in>  and  with 
them>  other  maxims — another  spirit — ano- 
ther policy.     They  ruled,  not  in  opposition  | 
to,  but  in  accordance  with  the  intention  as 
well  as  letter  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  I 
They  sought  to  make  it  a  truth.     They  . 
had  much  to  do  to  expel  the  bitter  recol-  I 
lections  of  the  past ;  to  give  the  country  a  > 
future ;  to  win  the  people  to  their  rulers ;  ' 
to  persuade  factions  to  an  identity  of  feel-  , 
ings  and  interests.    They  had  no  magic 
spell,  but  that  so  obvious,  and  yet  so  little 
used — simple  justice.     They  deserved  and 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by 
confiding  in  the  people.     The  Catholic,  ad- 
missible by  law,  was  no  longer  excluded  by 
Government.      Crime    was    subdued    by 
justice,  tempered  with,  but  not  enfeebled 
by  mercy.     Property   was  taught  that  it 
had  duties,  as  well  as  rights.     The  unpaid 
magistracy  was  checked  in  its  partizanship 
by  the  Stipendiary.    Great  legislative  mea- 
sures were  passed,  embracing,  not  sections, 
but  the  whole  people.     The  Reform  Act, 
and  the  Municipal  Act,  restored  to  the 
citizen,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  his 
legitimate  share  in  the  Government  of  his 
country.     Education  was  made  national ; 
the   several    religions,     government    and 
people,  were  associated— were  interested — 
in  its  joint  administration.     Ireland,   for 
the  first  time,  looked  up  to,  and  relied  on 
its  Government.     All  could  not  be  done — 
but  all  was  hoped.     No  nation  ever  trusted 
with  more  patient  confidence  to  intentions. 
Repeal  slumbered,  and  England  saw  with 
astonishment,  for  the  first  time,  regiments 
ordered  from  the  Irish  shores  to  quell  her 
own  disturbances.     If  the  country  was  not 
wholly,  or  at  once  pacified,  pacification,  in 
its  true  sense,  had  at  least  begun.     The 
right  path  had  been  entered  on.      This 
was  the  system  of  justice,  and  equality,  and 
love.    Compare  it  with  that  of  wrong,  and 
degradation,  and  hostility.     Which  of  the 
two  is  the  better? — which  has  been  the 
eaaest  ? — which  has  been  followed    with 
most  success.^      But  the  third — the   no- 
system — the  system  which  hangs  between 
both,  with  promises  in  words,  and  distrust  in 
acts,  this  system  was  adopted  in  all  its  evil 
consequences,  by  their  opponents,  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  sit  opposite.     On  the  Opposi- 
tion Benches,  as  on  the  Ministerial,  their 
whole  purpose,  when  they  could  no  longer 
refuse,  seemed  to  have  been  to  maim  or 
delay.     If  a  Reform  Act  was  to  be  passed, 
the  question  was^not  how  much,  but  how 
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little  was  to  be  given  to  Ireland.     If  a 
Municipal  law  was  under  consideration  for 
Irish   boroughs,   the  point  was  not  whe- 
ther  it  would  benefit   the  country,  but 
whether    it    would    alarm    the    Bishops. 
National  Education  was  denounced  simply 
because  it  was  national ;  and  the  very  Ca- 
tholics whose  gratitude  was  claimed  were 
held  to  be  hardly  trustworthy  on  their  oaths. 
A  Registration  Bill  was  hurried  on,  with 
the  most  factious  speed,  not  to  extend  or 
improve,  as  it  purported,  but  to  limit  the 
franchise,  as  the  act  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  was  an  act  for 
their  violation.     My  noble  Friend  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  has  detailed  to  you,  with  equal 
clearness  and  justice,  the  proceedings  upon 
that  bill ;  what  do  they  shew,  but  that  of 
which  we  have  witnessed  a  thousand  proofs, 
that    the    same    anti^^roancipation    spirit 
which  had  so  long  resisted  the  passing  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  in  1829  still  sur- 
vived, notwithstanding  all  their  professions^ 
in  the  acts  of  the  same  party,  in  1840  and 
1841 — that  they  would,  if  possible,  extin- 
guish the  vitality  of  that  measure,  and  re- 
place the  Irish  Catholic  virtually  In  the 
same  position  he  occupied  before  it  had  be- 
come law.     If  any  of  the  measures  which 
the  late  Government  had  in  view  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  failed ; — if  any,  in  passing,  had 
been  curtailed  in  their  fair  proportions  of 
good — if   any    in    their    provisions,    had 
fallen   short   of  what   the  people   had    a 
right  to  demand,  or  in  execution  had  not 
come  up  to  what  their  authors  themselves 
had  anticipated ;  this  curtailment  of  bene- 
fit, this  inefficiency  of  operation,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  efforts,  repeated,  indefati- 
gable— to  the  obstructions  openly  avowed, 
and  gloried  in  by  the  party  with  whom  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel^  was  sur- 
rounded while  he  sat  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  who  still  continue  to  support 
him,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  same  spirit 
and  with  the  same  views  on  that.     Such 
was  your  policy  in  opposition — what  has  it 
been  since  you  have  returned  to  power  ? 
You  asked  for  a  fair  trial.     Did  you  not 
get  it  ?    You  asked  for  patience,  and  time. 
Was  it  refused  ?     For  weeks,  for  months, 
nay,  for  a  whole  year,  the  entire  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland    waited    with    crossed 
arms.    There  was  no  resistance,  no  agita- 
tion.    They  shewed  no  disposition  to  take 
'  undue  advantage  of  their  new  position,  but 
a  willingness  rather  to  give  full  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  any  plan  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
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might  haye  in  contemplation^  for  the  bet- 
ter government  of  their  country^  and  the 
better  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of 
Emancipation.  The  Irish  people  hoped  and 
believed  that  long  absence  from  power 
would  have  taught  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
amongst  other  *'  sweet  uses  of  adversity  " 
a  little  more  prudence,  if  not  generosity  ; 
a  somewhat  juster  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  Ireland,  than  whut  he  had  evinced  when 
he  last  held  the  Seals  of  Office.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  quite  easy  to  forget  the  recent 
attacks  on  their  creed  and  country,  the  at. 
tempted  abridgement  of  their  rights,  the 
vindictive  and  unworthy  manner  in  which 
the  appointment  of  a  few  Catholic  gentle- 
men to  office  was  visited  by  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  party,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  were  Catholics.  I 
was  in  Germany  at  the  time,  and  I  well 
remember  reading  to  my  surprise,  in  the 
German  papers,  the  measureless  indigna- 
tion which  was  poured  out  on  the  Go- 
vernment, for  having  dared,  in  •*  this  Pro- 
testant country "  to  have  selected  me  and 
other  *'  Papists  "  (and  yet  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  was  the  law  of  the  land)  for  offices 
of  truRt  and  honour  under  the  Crown.  To 
the  Germans,  it  appeared  altogether  incom- 
prehensible. I  well  remember  their  reflec 
tions  on  reading  the  account.  **  Is  it  pos- 
sible," said  they,  *'  that  all  this  can  be  true  ? 
Can  it  be,  that  this  people,  who  set  up  as 
teachers  in  freedom  and  generosity  to  all 
mankind—who  rush  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west,  lavish  of  their 
labours,  and  their  treasures,  to  free  the 
slave,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  preach 
philanthropy  and  civilisation  to  all  na- 
tions, should  thus  in  their  own  coun- 
try*  in  their  own  government,  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  keep  inferior  those 
whom  their  own  laws  have  declared  to  be 
equal,  to  perpetuate  prejudices,  which 
they  of  all  other  nations,  on  their  own 
shewing,  should  have  been  the  first  to 
•et  aside.  We  have  long  since  managed 
these  matters  better  here :  Protestant  and 
Catholic  have  long  continued  to  fill,  without 
any  Jealousy  or  injury,  the  highest  offices  in- 
discriminately. We  thoM  be  ashamed  of 
fuch  folly  in  the  19th  century;  these  idle 
quarrels  have  long  been  put  to  rest.'*  Nor, 
is  this  liberality  confined  to  Germany.  In 
France,  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  a 
Protestant,  and  a  Protestant,  against  whom 
no  Catholic  will  be  found  to  rail.  These 
thinss  sunk  deep  into  the  Catholic 
mind  of  Preland:  and  yet  galled  and  in- 
sultsd  as  thsy  were,  they  were  stiU  willing 


once  more,  to  give  as  I  have  said,  a  fair 
trial.  They  clung  to  every  symptom  which 
could  give  hope.  They  had  heard  of  a 
liberal  Secretary,  of  an  impartial  Lord 
Lieutenant  Well!  they  endeavoured  to 
believe  these  reports  true.  They  thought 
they  saw  in  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Eliot)  when  returned  for  Corn- 
wall, evidence  of  a  determination  to  govern 
impartially.  I  thought  so  too:  I  looked 
on  that  speech  as  a  manifesto  of  his  party. 
I  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  it  contained 
the  sentiments,  not  of  the  noble  Lord  only, 
but  of  those  with  whom  he  acted :  of  thu , 
at  least,  I  thought  I  might  be  quite  secure, 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  pronounce 
so  frankly  his  opinions,  unless  he  were  pre- 
pared as  frankly  to  carry  them  out ;  nor 
remain  an  hour  with  Colleagues,  with 
whom,  on  such  grave  matters,  he  could  not 
thoroughly  concur.  I  extended  his  views 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant :  and  in  common 
with  others  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Ireland, 
believed  for  a  moment,  that  though  we 
should  not  have  the  government  of  the 
Marquess  of  Normanby,  or  Ixird  For- 
tescue,  we  should  have  one  which  at  least 
would  remember  that  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
Ireland  was  intended  to  be  incorporated 
with  England,  and  by  the  Act  of  Emand. 
pation,  the  Catholic  was  raised  to  an  equa- 
lity with  the  Protestant.  I  was  still  fur- 
ther encouraged  in  this  presumption  by  the 
first  intimations  on  the  question  of  Edu- 
cation. That  question,  over  and  over  again, 
I  had  heard  denounced  by  many  of  their 
most  sealous  supporters— not  in  Exeter 
Hall,  whose  atmosphere  is  more  con^ial 
to  such  inconsiderate  ebullitions,  but  ra  the 
calmer  temperature  of  this  House; — de- 
nounced not  for  details,  but  on  principle;— 
denounced,  as  opposed  to  the  indispensable 
obligations  of  Protestantism,  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  State :  denounced  as  a  system  which 
no  Protestant,  who  believed  in  his  religbn, 
could  countenance ;  as  a  system  which  any 
dtisen  would  be  justified  in  resisting  with 
little  less  than  rebellion  whenever  and  wheiw 
ever  he  could.  That  system,  so  oontrary,as  it 
had  been  termed,  to  conscience,  I  found  not 
only  wss  to  be  sustained  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment, but  extended  and  enlarged:  new 
grants  were  to  be  ffiven,  new  schools  were 
to  be  founded,  and  the  whole  placed  on  so 
permanent  a  basis,  as  to  remove  all  ap. 
prehension  of  future  change.  Not  a 
voice  worth  counting  amon^  the  opposite 
party  was  raised  against  this  dedaratioQ: 
those  cooseientioos  and  determtned  men. 
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who  were  ready  to  tet  ^  their  liret  on  a 
|ilii't  fee,**  to  resist  itt  who  sunmoned  the 
falthfolf  as  one  man,  to  separate  from  the 
uncleanly  thing  —  ''to  your  tents,   Oh! 
Israel  T    —  sat  behind  the  bench  of  the 
Minister,  niouminff«  it  might  have  been — 
but  quite  route.     Their  Protestantinn  had 
reeeived  some  new  revelationsy  their  consci- 
ences had,  by  some  unknown  opiate,  been 
drugged  to  sleep.    Such,  however,  was  the 
fsct,  and  after  so  direct  a  wheel  round  from 
former  errors,  it  was  not  too  much,  I  did 
think,  to  anticipate,  that   the   abjuration 
would  be  earned  farther,  and  by  little  and 
little,  we  should  find  them,  pnknown  to 
themselves,  unchided  by  their  followers,  con- 
verts from  all  their  heresies,  and  tolerably 
smind  liberals  at  last.— Favour,  of  course,  we 
did  noteapect,but  wo  were  sanguine  enough, 
I  confess,  to  look  for  justice  at  their  hands. 
These  pleasing  prepossessions,  however,  soon 
passed  away.     The  spirit  which  had  inter- 
fered to  depnve  us  of  the  full  efficiency  of 
the  Emancipation  and  Reform  Acts— -which 
stunted  our  Municipal  Act   of  half   its 
advantages— which  on  every  occasion  was 
ready  to  limit  and  shorten  the  franchises  of 
the    people,    which    even    in    conferring 
graces,  had  the  perverse  ingenuity  to  con- 
vert them  into  msults — which  miade  mea- 
sures otherwise  healing,  principles  of  new 
irritation  ;  this  mad,  this  pernicious  spirit 
•oon  re-appeared.     It  first  shewed  itself  in 
the  dismiisal  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates. 
YoD  called  iteeoDomy,botwhocould  mistake 
it  for  your  first  sacrifice  to  your  old  North 
of  Ireland  allies  ?     It  was  not  the  Treasury 
which  had  to  do  with  it,  but  the  Castle. 
It  was  inconvenient  that  the  loyal  Magis- 
tracy of  the  North,  should,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  hereditary  functions,  be  under  the 
inspection  much  less  the  control  of  strangers. 
But,  where  was  your  active  impartiality  all 
this  while  ?     The  next  proceeding  of  your 
Government  wu  to  place  upon  the  Bench 
gentlemen*   to    whom    I    am  in  no-wise 
perwmally  hostile,   but  who  the  Catholic 
people    of   Ireland   eould    never    forget, 
were  marked  by  persevering  resistance  to 
their  rights  and  by  the  open  avowal  of 
opinions  in  vehement  hostility  to  those 
entertained  by  the  entire  of  their  body. 
These  gentlemen  were  plaoed  on  the  Bench 
to  administer  equal  and  indifiersnt  justice 
between  man  and  man — ^between  man  and 
roan,  in  a  heated  and  divided  community^— 
divided  beyond  all  recent  example;  at  a 
period  of  more  than  ordinary  exdcement— 
and  though  I  am  the  last  man  to  contend 
that  high  legal  eminence  has  not  a  right  to 


look  to  the  legitimate  recompense  of  former 
labours,  still  I  must  aay,  that  a  Govern- 
ment professing  to  rule  Ireland  by  opinion, 
and  not  by  force,  had  no  choice  between 
abandonment  of  the  most  flagrant  of  such 
professions,  or  seating  on  the  Bench  men 
whose  opfhions  were  in  some  degree  in  bar- 
mony  with  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population.     But  this  step  in  one  direction 
was  perhaps  balanced  by  another  in  the 
opposite.     When  the  Orangeman  was  pro- 
moted, the  Catholic  probably  was  not  for- 
gotten. No  such  thing.    From  their  acces- 
sion—the first  moment  of  their  accession  to 
power,  I  look  in  vain  for  the  admission  to 
any  office  of  importance,  of  any  one  of  the 
Catholic    body ;  there  docs  not  occur    a 
single  Catholic  promotion  of  note.     You 
say,  indeed,  it  is  your  misfortune,  but  not 
your  fault.  Misfortune  indeed  I  but  I  should 
like  to  know  of  whose  creating?     How 
comes  it,  that  the  whole  of  Catholic  Ireland 
is  thus  landed  against  you  as  one  man  ?  For 
this  sole  and  simple  reason,  because  you  are 
banded  against  aJl  Catholic  Ireland.    What 
renders  Catholics  averse  to  receiving  office 
from  your  hands  ?^ it  is  not  so  much  your 
Toryism,  as  your  Anti-Catholicism.  Office 
was  not  offered ;  who  would  solicit  it  ?— 
Abused,  reviled,  slandered  in  the  morning 
by  your  press  and  your  supporters — by  sup- 
porters unheeded,  unchecked,  or  for  auffht 
F  know,  approved  of  by  you ;— wounded 
in  the  most  sensitive  part  of  his  nature,  in 
his    religious    creed  and    conduct,— *how 
could  you  expect,  that  he  would  be  so  for- 
giving, so  spaniel-like,  so  crouching  as  to 
debase  himself  by  asking  to  be  your  ser- 
vant in  the  evening }     But  even  this  im- 
partiality "  d'occaston  *'  soon  wore  ofi*— an- 
other Senion  passed— the  true  metal  began 
to  appear.  In  the  Arms  Bill  debate,  enough 
was  elicited  to  show  the  whole  of  your 
future  policy  for  Ireland.     Many  grounds 
of  complaint,   many   demands  for   legis- 
lative redress  were  brought  under  the  no. 
tioe  of  the  Government.     The  Church  Es- 
tablishment, the  Franchise,  the  Represen- 
tation, the  Education  of  the  people,  were 
again  and  again*  pressed  upon  the  notice  of 
this  House.     You  aifected  not  to  know 
our  grievances    what  could  be  more  simple 
than  the  discussion  on  the  motion  (of  the 
same  nature  with  the  preaent)  of  my  hon. 
Friend    the    Member  for  Limerick,    W. 
Smith   0*Brien    last    year?     You    com- 
plained that  we  did  not  explicitly  point  out 
our  demands.     What  could  be  more  precise 
than  the  Remonstrance  addressed  by  the 
liberal    Irish    Memben    to    the    English 
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M)plej  at  tbe  dose  of  last  SettioD  }  Well ! 
What  answer  did  we  receive  ?  The  only 
answer — at  least  the  only  clear  answer 
vouchsafed  us  by  the  Government  was  this 
—our  oaths  were  doubted,  and  we  were 
told  "  concession  had  reacheded  its  utmost 
limits."  We  were  told  in  a  country  where 
every  thing  is  in  progress,  whose  very  con- 
stitution is  one  history  of  change — under 
laws,  whose  chief  value — is  their  suscepti- 
bility of  improvement — that  we  alone — we 
forming  one-third  of  the  population  of  that 
country — we  of  all  others  most  requiring 
change — ^progress  and  ipiprovement  should 
not  only  stand  still,  but  remain  satisfied 
with  our  immobility!  This  was  your 
impartial  conduct  in  this  House:  what 
was  it  out  of  it  ?  Magistrates  were  dis- 
missed—  dismissed  for  having  attended 
meetings,  which  you  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  declare  illegal,  —  dismissed  witli- 
out  notice — dismissed  on  no  intelligible,  or 
unvarying  rule,  but  by  rules  changing  with 
the  circumstances  or  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  by  their  dismissal  rendering  the 
partizanship  of  those  who  were  retained 
more  violent  and  effectual.  These  were 
the  proceedinffs  for  months  of  this  Govern- 
ment of  liberality — of  a  Government  which 
gave  itself  out  as  intending  to  rule  by  opin- 
ion, which  claimed  the  support  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  not  merely  for  benefits 
given,  but  for  benefiu  to  be  received.  We 
went  home  to  our  constituents  with  addi- 
tional wrongs  and  renewed  insults.  The 
sincerity  of  our  oaths  questioned,  all  re- 
dress refused,  an  Arms  Act  instead  of  an 
Act  of  Grace  in  our  hands  $  told  to  remain 
stationary,  told  to  remain  silent,  told  to 
bow,  told  to  despair.  The  Emancipation 
Act  was  rendered  futile  in  our  regard ;  and 
beyond  the  Emancipation  Act  we  were 
warned  to  look  no  farther.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. Sir,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  at  such 
announcement,  galled  by  rejection,  stung  to 
the  quick  by  contumely,  should  have  gone  to 
the  lengths  to  which  they  did  proceed,  and 
spoken  a  language  the  too  natural  result  of 
despair  at  the  denial  of  all  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Legislature.  If  this 
House  had,  in  time,  entertained  those  ques- 
tions, and  shewn  some  sympathy  in  the 
wrongs  and  claims  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
this  House  would  not,  this  evening,  have 
been  called  upon  to  consider  both,  under 
the  distressing  and  perilous  circumstances 
under  which  the  country  is  now  placed.  It 
is  because  this  House,  the  natural  and  pro- 
fessed ffuardian  of  the  people's  rights,  has 
shewn  itself  deaf  and  dead  to  their  com- 


plaints, that  the  people  have  been  com- 
pelled  to  look  at  last  to  themselves,  and 
themselves  alone,  for  redress.  It  is  because 
you  will  not  hear  them,  that  they  appnl 
elsewhere — you  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  they  meet  on  the  mountain's  side,  have 
you  not  shut  these  doors  against  them? 
And  now,  when  this  House  and  Government 
have  left  no  alternative;  when  you  have 
taught,  forced,  required  from  them  agita^ 
tion,  you  turn  round,  and  with  Bills  of 
Indictments  in  your  hands,  and  surrounded 
by  cannon  and  bayonets,  denounce,  with 
hypocritical  zeal  for  the  laws,  the  agitators. 
"  You  are  i^raitors,"  you  exclaim,  *•  Catu 
spirutors,  a  confederation  against  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Empire;  the  question 
now  is,  not  redress,  but  punishment"  No 
Sir !  not  these  men,  not  the  men  oatnde  of 
the  doors  of  this  House,  but  those  within 
it,  not  the  people  in  their  meetings,  but 
those  who  govern  the  people,  those  who 
sit  on  the  benches  opposite,  they  I  main- 
tain it,  are  the  true  conspirators,  the  real 
criminals  in  this  matter.  I  say  this  in  refer- 
ence, not  to  any  one  act  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  to  the  afdmus  of  their  entire 
Irish  policy.  The  dismissal  of  magistrates 
was  a  natural  accompaniment  of  their 
Arms  Bill,  the  proclamation  and  prosecu- 
tions were  the  obvious  following  up  of 
this  dismissal.  Meetings  might  have  been 
dangerous,  they  might  have  been  iUmd, 
not  for  what  they  did,  but  what  they 
might  lead  to ;  magistrates  ought  not  per- 
haps to  have  attended  them,  such  might  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  bat 
I  cannot  see  why  such  a  proclamation  as 
prevented  the  Ciontarf  meeting,  might  not 
have  prevented  othen ;  and  why  the  people 
should  not  have  been  cautioned  before  the 
magistrates  had  been  punished.  When  they 
had  got  so  far,  why  did  they  not  stop 
there  ?  After  they  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  meetings,  why  proceed  to  the 
prosecutions?  I  take  the  asKrtion  of  the 
Government  at  iu  fullest  value ;  they  etate 
that  their  object  was  to  vindicate  the  ma- 
jesty, by  inspiring  a  respect  for  tbe  law 
cut  to  inspire  this  respect,  it  was  surely 
necessary  to  impress  on  the  people  a  confi- 
dence in  its  justice*  an  unreserved  convic- 
tion of  a  thorough  impartiality  in  its  ad- 
ministration. Have  you  effected  this  ?  The 
Trials  are  over;  isthis,!  askyoa,theeflfect 
they  have  produced  even  in  this  country, 
on  the  public  muid  ?  It  might  have  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  Government,  or  it 
might  have  been  its  fault,  but  whichever 
it  was»  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  a 
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luge  number  of  names  was  omitted  from 
the  jury  panel  in  the  late  prosccutions» 
and  of  this  number  not  leas  than  thirty- 
five  were  names  of  Roman  Catholics.  Some 
of  these  latter  were  persons  of  the  highest 
reipectabilitj.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  aentlemen  so  excluded, 
a  gentleman  of  the  most  unexception- 
able character  and  conduct ;  he  stated  that 
he  was  no  Repealer,  had  never  been  a 
member  of  the  Repeal  Association,  or  con- 
nected with  any  of  its  proceeding  but  had 
almost  exclusively  confined  himself  for 
years  past,  aloof  from  all  politics,  to  his 
own  industrial  pursuits.  Previous  to  that 
list  having  been  struck,  a  person,  it  ap- 
nears»  calld  on  him  with  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty,  of  the  moat  violent  tendency,  and 
involving  a  concurrence  with  the  views  of 
the  Repeal  Association,  to  which  he  was 
invited  to  append  his  name.  He  refused 
the  application,  and  has  since  discovered 
that  the  person  in  question  was  a  Tory, 
and  as  he  believes  a  Tory  spy,  employed  to 
seduce  persons  similarly  situated,  into  an 
unguarded  expression  of  Repeal  opinions. 
Whether  these  circumstances  were  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  intention,  1  will  not 
pretend  to  say  ;  I  prejudge  no  man ;  but 
all  must  admit  this,  that  a  more  unfortu- 
natej  a  more  untoward  accident,  if  such  it 
were,  could  not  have  occurred,  at  a  period 
when  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  natu- 
turally  so  excited,  and  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  matest  moment,  that  what- 
ever verdict  should  be  pronounced,  sliould 
be  beyond  all  doubt,  as  well  as  all  impeach- 
ment; not  only  unquestionable,  but  un- 
questioned. The  people  of  Ireland  very 
eeneially  believed,  that  these  names  had 
Seen  omitted  on  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
a  regularly  laid  plot  against  their  liberties, 
and  this  impression  was  further  confirmed 
by  the  striking  off  from  the  special  jury 
every  CathoUc  without  exception.  Other 
grounds  might  now  be  stated— others  were 
alleged,  the  moment  the  subject  became  a 
matter  of  general  observation;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  these  causes  of  exception, 
subsequently  urged  with  so  much  vehemence, 
were  not  even  hinted  at  at  the  time.  In- 
deed the  presumption  is,  that  even  an  in- 
quiry had  not  been  thought  of  at  first,  and 
toat  it  was  not  until  the  public  indignation 
had  begun  to  express  itself,  that  the  charge 
of  Repeal  opinions,  and  Repeal  connection, 
was  put  forUu  This  explanation  or  excuse 
came  too  late.  Thepeopleof  Irelandiudged 
by  the  naked  fact :  ten  Catholics  (no  one 
f  ucatkoed  this)  had  been  stmck  off  from 


the  special  jury  list— the  whole  number 
be  it  observed  on  that  list— they  naturally 
supposed  there  could  be  no  other  motive 
for  such  sweeping  clearance  than  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  Catholicism  ;  and  con- 
cluded, putting  together  former  conduct 
and  expressi<ms  from  the  same  quarter-^ 
that  tills  objection  to  them  and  their  reli* 
gion,  arose  from  a  distrust  entertained  of 
their  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duty 
about  to  be  imposed  on  them,  in  adminia. 
tering  the  laws  of  their  country.  Can  the 
House  be  surprised,  that  the  Irish  people- 
that  every  Catholic  to  a  man,  from  the 
highest  Peer  to  the  lowest  peasant,  should 
feci  indignant  at  such  an  imputation  ?  Is 
there  one  amongst  you,  who,  at  such  a 
charge  agabst  the  faith  or  community  to 
which  you  severally  belong,  would  not 
rise  at  once,  to  repel  even  the  suspicion  of 
such  a  stain  with  indignation  ?  But  was 
this  all?  The  Catholics  felt  indignant, 
that  Catholics  alone  shouhi  be  struck  oft*. 
They  asked  and  asked  truly,  were  there 
not  other  bodies  of  men  in  Ireland  who 
might  be  susp(M:ted  of  maintaining  prin- 
ciples equally,  if  not  more  hostile  to  the 
pesce  and  concord  of  the  empire,  than 
those  which  had  been  imputed  to  their 
body.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  manifesto 
published  in  1838,  by  the  Orange  party, 
containing  as  it  sUtes,  "  an  authoriutive 
exposition  of  the  objects,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  Orange  institu. 
tions."  This  manifesto,  after  complaining 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  ProtestanU  in  Ireland-  after 
stating  that  they  were  in  the  progress  of 
actual  extirpation, — that  they  had  no  reli- 
gious or  constitutional  rights  which  they 
couhi  exercise  with  impunity,  and  that  the 
Executive  was  groaning  under  the  despotism 
of  a  ferocious  majority,  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend all  Orangemen  to  re- combine  again, 
and  unite  in  one  body  as  an  Orange  Insti- 
tution ;  *'  as  such  an  institution,"  so  they 
expressed  it,  '•  was  eminently  calculated 
to  inspire  its  members  with  confidence  and 
its  enemies  with  respect,  by  constantly  ex- 
hibiting to  the  public  a  dinplay  of  moral 
force  based  on  the  organisation  required  to 
make  physical  force  effective."  I  pniy  the 
House  to  attend  to  this  List  declaration ; 
the  imputations,  the  charges  sought  to  be 
sustained  against  the  Repeal  Association 
and  the  late  meetings,  is  here  not  a  matter 
of  disguise  or  doubt,  but  boldly,  nay,  inso- 
lently proclaimed,  as  the  chief  ground  for 
the  resumption  and  renewal  of  this  avow- 
edly  Anti-catholic  Association,    I  may  be 
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told,  that  the  Repeal  Association  lives,  but 
that  the  Orange  Association  is  dead — or  at 
leaift  formally  suppressed— in  accord  with  a 
Resolution  of  this  House,  and  a  Message 
from  the  Crown  ;  but  my  answer  is,  the 
animus  still  survives— the  prejudices  and 
animosities,  which  first  gave  it  birth,  still 
unhappily  endure.  No  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, whether  of  these  jurors,  any  belonged 
either  formally  or  virtually  to  this  Anti- 
Catholic  Society — and  yet  here  was  a  jury 
which  was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  traversers 
almost  exclusively  Catholic — and  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  dares  still  to  boast  of 
their  impartiality !  Such  a  prosecution  was 
too  one-sided  in  its  management  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  community,  for  which  it 
is  said  to  have  been  intended.  Are  we  to 
form  a  more  sanguine  opinion  as  to  its  re- 
sults? Did  this  House  believe,  did  the 
country  believe,  that  because  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  and  his  fellow-traversers  were  con- 
victed by  the  verdict  of  such  a  jury — there 
were  no  others  ready— nay  anxious,  in 
full  reliance  on  public  opinion,  to  step  into 
their  places  ?  I  tell  them  distinctly,  that  so 
far  from  having  completed,  the  Govern- 
ment has  hardly  yet  commenced  its  task. 
To-morrow  they  may  have  to  combat  Asso- 
ciations, other  than  the  Repeal  Associa. 
tion,  which  in  their  exultation,  they 
fondly  imagine  they  have  extinguished  to- 
day. Mr.  O'Connell  may  be  imprisoned, 
they  may  think  that  with  his  imprison- 
ment the  trial  and  all  its  objects  are  fully 
answered — but  have  they  reflected,  that 
this  very  trial  will  necessitate  a  whole 
series  of  others ;  and  if  they  be  not  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  Law 
and  the  Constitution,  they  will  find  that 
their  gains  have  indeed  been  small,  their 
triumphs  virtually  defeats;  instead  of 
water,  they  have  thrown  oil  on  the  flame  ; 
and  far  from  having  recovered,  they  have 
still  farther  estranged  the  aflections  of  the 
Irish  people  ?  I  can  tell  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  Robert  Peel)  that  if  he  trusts 
solely  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  there  are  a 
thousand  means  by  which  the  Irish  people 
can  elude  it.  They,  no  doubt,  strongly  rely 
on  the  Association,  but  not  on  the  Associ- 
ation only:  if  it  were  struck  down  to- 
morrow, there  are  other  means  behind  in 
reserve,  for  carrying  out,  for  encreasing 
agitation.  They  have  their  county  meetings, 
town  meetings ;  parish  meetings,  chapel 
meetings,  does  the  Minister  mean  to  put 
them  all  down :  or  if  not,  how  many  of 
them  ?  Where  will  he  stop  ?  What  is  the 
preciife  number  at  which  such  assemblies 


cease  tb  be  dangerous  P  Where  is  the  scale 
to  regulate  the  crime  or  peril  of  the  conspi- 
racy, the  tariff  to  measure  their  legality  ? 
If  it  were  numbers  which  had  alarmed  Uie 
Government,  these  numbers  are  increa- 
sing ;  if  it  were  violence  of  language  and 
feeling  which  had  given  rise  to  these  ap- 
prehensions, it  was  not  diminishing.  If 
it  were  outbreak  which  was  feared,  no 
precaution  could  prevent  it,  but  if  the  people 
really  willed  it :  no  precaution  was  neces- 
sary, no  such  occurrence  would  take  place, 
for  there  was  organization.  The  worst 
result  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  one 
which  I  much  fear  will  endure  long  after 
other  evils  shall  be  healed;  the  real, 
though  permanent  evil  of  their  policy  is, 
the  habit  which  it  has  given  the  people  to 
look  without  the  Constitution  for  a  remedy 
for  their  grievances,  instead  of  within  it* 
This  habit  was  first  produced|by  the  delay 
which  took  place  in  granting  concessions 
which  had  really  become  necessary.  The 
delay  in  granting  the  Reform  Act  laid  in 
this  country  the  foundation  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Agitation  ;  the  delay  in  granting 
the  Emancipation  Act  laid  in  Ireland  the 
foundation  of  the  Repeal  Agitation.  By 
these  habits,  you  ensure  a  continuation  of 
disturbance.  No  country,  I  maintain,  can 
go  on  with  two  Constitutions :  one  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Statute  Book,  the  other  of 
Public  opinion.  You  brought  matters  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war  by  inconsiderate  rejec- 
tion :  you  avoided  it  by  abrupt  concession. 
Are  you  prepared  to  run  again  the  evil 
chances  of  a  similar  course  ?  You  will  not 
grant,  how  then  do  you  mean  to  prevent. 
Repeal  ?  What  are  the  means  you  are  now 
taking  to  appease  the  agitation  which  aims 
at  it  ?  You  are  employing  against  it  mea- 
sures which  you  did  not,  which  you  would 
not,  use  against  the  agitation  for  Emanci- 
pation and  Reform,  for  well  you  knew 
that  such  measures  would  be  idle  and  use- 
less, that  such  weapons  would  break  in  a 
thousand  fragments  in  your  hands.  1  can 
tell  you,  that  the  weapons  you  now  use  are 
not  one  jot  stronger,  not  one  jot  more 
effectual.  Strike  strongly  if  you  strike 
justly,  but  not  otherwise.  You  do  neither. 
The  Repeal  agitation  is  not  to  be  put  down 
by  a  prosecution  ;  it  may  be}by  justice ;  not 
by  your  policy,  but  by  the  adoption  of  a 
course  the  most  opposite  you  can  find  to  that 
which  you  lately  have  pursued.  Nothing 
is  more  insufficient,  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  such  a  policy.  It  is  half  justice.  Half 
justice  is  a  most  dangerous  thing.  It  gives 
the  people,  in  whose  regard  it  is  adopted| 
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die  iDflaiis  of  getdog  nore  and  the  deoie 
of  gettisg  iBore  :  with  both  operating 
deem  end  meens,  the  object  cannot  be 
difficult  in  the  long  run  of  attainment 
Better,  indeed,  to  give  no  justice  at  ail 
than  half  justice ;  but  there  is  something 
better  than  either — full  justice  to  all  men. 
What  did  the  policj  pursued  by  tbe  late 
Oofemment  accomplish  for  Ireland.  It 
diminished  the  amount  and  nature  of  crime, 
degree,  established  a  confidence 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  com- 
menced, for  the  first  time  in  Ireland,  im- 
pressing on  the  people  a  conTiction  of  im- 
pertialitj  in  the  adminiftntion  of  justice. 
From  an  increase  of  tranquillity  naturally 
followed  an  increase  of  the  security  of 
property,  and  with  the  security  of  pro- 
pertyi  the  Tslue  of  property  as  its  na. 
natural  concomitant.  Ireland,  under  a  real- 
ly fair  and  impartial  goremment  would 
speedily  have  increased  her  resources, 
and  with  the  increase  of  her  resources 
given  her  people  a  new  inlerest  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  the  industrious  arts.  What 
IS  her  condition  at  present?  I  am  informed 
that  at  an  intended  sale  of  Irish  property 
some  weeks  ago,  the  price  ofiered  was  so  bw, 
not  aasounting  to  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen yean  purchase,  that  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  allow 
the  sale  to  stand  over  for  the  present.  Yet 
this  was  not  tiU  lately  the  case.  On  turn- 
ing  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Lords' 
Crasmittee  on  the  State  of  Crime  in  Ire- 
land, generally  known  as  Lord  Roden's 
Cooimittee,  hon.  Members  will  see  the 
moei  striking  proofs  of  gradual  augmenta* 
tion  of  value  in  landed  securities,  especially 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Several  wit- 
of  extensive  experience  and  un^ues- 
le  respectability  were  exammed, 
aaMmgst  them  Mr.  Simpson,  the  well 
known  auctioneer,  who  has  disposed  of  pro- 
perty in  f reland>  to  the  extent  of  800,000^ 
and  upwards,  Messrs.  Guiness  8c  Ca, 
Memrs.  Mahoney,  Mr.  Tandy,  &c.,  they 
all  speak  in  the  same  senae»  and  shew  ftom 
a  large  reference  to  faol%  that  Irish  pro- 
perty had  been  steadily  advancing  &om 
sixteen  to  twenty  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  purchase,  in  the  more  favoured  coun- 
ties* and  there  was  every  indication  of  a  still 
farther  increase  gradually  placing  it  on  a  par 
with  English  and  Scotch  investments,  had 
not  this  salutary  tendency  been  checked  by 
it  political  events.  Some  of  the  wit- 
it  still  fiuther,  and  showed  that 
was  in  precise  proportion  to 
less  inaease  of  tranquillity* 


The  most  marked  contrasts  were  observable  ; 
so  much  so  that  a  graduated  scale  of  prioes 
might  almost  be  made  out,  from  the  state 
of  the  calender  of  offences,  and  the  amount 
of  political  agitation  in  each  district*  But 
now  comes  the  material  question.  Admit- 
ting  all  these  results,  admitting  them  to  be 
the  effects  of  the  causes  just  stated,  how 
are  these  causes  to  be  got  rid  of,  by  what 
means  aro  we  to  extinguish  principles  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  discord,  misery,  and  in* 
security  ?  I  see  no  means  to  effect  this,  but 
the  removal  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
these  efi*ects,  and  not  of  one,  but  of  all, 
and  not  slowly  but  at  once,  and  not  par* 
tially  but  thoroughly,  dealing  not  with  sur- 
face exhibitions  of  disease,  but  going  at 
once  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient^a 
a  word  re*  constituting  Ireland  on  a  com- 
pletely new  basis,  governing  her  hence- 
forth in  every  particular,  as  a  second,  a 
sister  England.  Redress  her  grievences, 
supply  her  wants,  grant  her  deoMnds — ^her 
grievances  are  rcsl,  her  wants  ara  real—* 
and  who  can  deny,  who  admits  either  of 
these  positions,  the  justice  of  her  demands  } 
But  I  am  asked,  what  are  they  ^  lamcalled 
on  to  point  out  not  only  what  we  suffer,  but 
what  we  ask.  Some  of  ihe  more  pressinff  of 
our  demands  can  be  easily  stated.  1  ney 
refer  to  the  Franchise,  to  the  Representa- 
tion, to  the  relations  of  Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant, to  Education,  to  the  state  and  claims  of 
the  two  Churches ;  these  are  the  great  moral 
questions,  now  attractinff  the  most  atten* 
tion  in  Ireland,  with  which  are  more  or 
less  connected  many  other  social  ones,  such 
as  railroads,  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
emigration.  Poor-laws,  charities,  and  every 
other,  which  have  for  object  or  result  the 
useful  and  permanent  employment  of  the 
people,  but  these  I  must  postpone  to  somo 
futura  debate,  not  from  undervaluing  their 
importance,  but  from  a  conviction  that  it 
is  almost  idle  to  look  for  their  successful 
promotion,  until  the  great  political  mea* 
sures  to  which  I  have  just  referred  to  aro 
first  settled.  And  fint  of  the  Franchise.  The 
Government  has  announced  in  general 
terms,  its  intention  to  place  before  the 
House,  at  an  early  period  of  tbe  Session  a 
Registration  Bill.  I  asked  the  right  hon. 
Seoetary  for  the  Home  Department  (Sir 
James  Graham),  whether  it  is  to  contain 
provisions  upon  which  I  conceive  its  cha« 
racier  will  mainly  depend,  the  right  of 
tenants  at  will,  under  certain  limitations,  to 
obtain  the  Franchise; — ^in  the  refusal  of 
the  ri^t  hon.  Secratary  to  grant  any  in« 
fomatioo,  I  am  of  course  fwedoded  from 
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going  into  any  discusnon  of  iU  merits  or 
defects.  Thus  far,  however,  1  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  is  idle  to  think  of 
alteration  at  all  unless  with  the  object  of 
really  benefitting  and  satisfying,  not  a  par- 
ty, but  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people. 
This,  I  am  convinced^  cannot,  and  ought 
not  to  be  expected  unless  the  Franchise 
be  made  both  more  extensive  and  more 
certain.  Our  diminished  and  diminishing 
constituencies  speak  trumpet-tongued  for 
the  first ;  for  the  second,  we  have  the 
experience  of  ten  years  to  prove,  that 
certainty  is  utterly  impossible  without  a 
clearer  and  simpler  definition,  or  a  with- 
drawal altogether  of  the  *'  beneficial  inter- 
est "  condition.  A  Registration  Act,  which 
aims  at  some  higher  purpose  than  a  mere 
party  measure,  ought  to  look  beyond  the 
present.  Its  ultimate  tendency,  even  more 
than  its  actual  applicability  should  be  kept 
in  view.  We  demand  an  addition  to  our 
Representation.  The  proportions,  as  this 
House  is  now  constituted,  between  the 
difierent  countries  are  not  fair.  We  did  not 
think  them  so  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  we  do  not  think  them  so  now.  Eng- 
land was  favoured  more  than  Scotland — 
Scotland  was  favoured  more  than  Ireland. 
We  were  overruled — ^but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  surrender  our  right,  or 
not  renew  on  every  fitting  occasion  our 
claim.  I  do  not  call  for  an  addition  to 
the  Members  of  this  House,  they  are  per- 
haps too  numerous,  but  I  call  for  an  alter- 
ation of  the  proportions.  The  House  may 
object  to  an  immediate  re-opening  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  but  as  from  time  to  time  circum- 
stances may  arise  which  may  make  it  ex- 
pedient to  dinfranchise  English  boroughs, 
many  of  which  have  given  too  fiagrant 
proofs  that  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  privilege,  why  not 
transfer  their  representatives  to  Ireland? 
In  a  word,  arc  you  prepared  to  continue 
the  enormous  disproportion  now  existing 
between  some  of  our  largest  counties,  Cork 
and  'Hp^ierary  for  instance,  and  some  of 
your  smallest  districts,  and  at  the  same 
time  pretend  to  say  that  we  are  treated, 
I  will  not  say  with  kindness,  but  with 
common  matter  of  fact  justice.  Such  a 
state  of  things  I  fairly  tell  the  House 
will  not  be  patiently  acquiesced  in,  and 
it  is  for  it  to  say,  at  what  period  and 
under  what  circumstances,  it  can  be  most 
advantageously  altered.  The  relations  be- 
tween Landlord  and  Tenant,  are  in  some 
degree  at  present  under  the  consideration 
pf  the  Oofemment    A  Commisnon  ii  en* 


gaged  in  enquiring  into  the  suljecL  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  act  with  proper  iaa- 
partiality :  in  any  caae  the  CoouniaBionen 
have  a  right  to  a  fair  trial :  it  wooid  be 
unjust  as  well  as  unwise  to  throw  addi- 
tional difficulties  in  their  way  by  premature 
censure  or  prophetic  warnings  of  fiulure. 
At  the  same  time,  I  regret  that  its  oompo* 
sition  should  have  su^ected  it  in  Iieland 
to  the  imputation  of  being  a  one-aided  or 
landlords'  Commission.  The  admixture  of 
some  organ  or  representative  of  the  exdu« 
sirely  tenant  interest  would  have  been 
advisable.  Its  task  is  as  arduous  aa  it  is  • 
important.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  arises  from  a  complication 
of  causes.  Tliey  have  been  now  for  some 
years  in  a  transition  state*  and  affected  by 
almost  all  the  usual  evils  of  such  a  state — ^e 
middleman  is  passine  into  the  condition  of 
the  simple  tenant,  the  farmer  into  that  of 
the  labourer,  the  cottier  and  labourer  ex« 
pelled  too  often  in  masses  from  the  coun- 
ties to  the  towns.  To  this,  must  be  added 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  intermediate 
proprietary  class,  between  the  great  land- 
lord and  the  small  tenant.  The  existing 
number  of  small  fee  simple  proprietors  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  I  believe  more  so  than  in 
almost  any  other  country  of  Europe  not 
absolutely  in  a  sute  of  despotism  and  serf- 
ship.  The  result  is  obvious,  there  can 
he  in  such  a  state  of  things  no  yeo- 
manry, no  landed  middle  class.  Greater 
facilities  I  think  might  without  injury  be 
given  to  the  further  transfer  of  land  in 
small  allotments,  so  as  to  place  the  acqui- 
sition of  these  estates  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest,  who  should  have  suffidenl 
industry  and  perseverance  to  accumulate. 
This  would  not  only  gradually  create  a 
most  important  link  between  rich  and  poor, 
so  necessary  but  so  much  wanting  in  Ire- 
land, but  act  also,  in  a  oountiy  where 
land  is  so  much  an  object  of  compe* 
tition,  as  a  most  powerful  stimulant  to 
industry  and  foresight.  The  expenditure 
of  the  tenant,  when  well  directed,  no  one 
can  doubt,  is  a  benefit  conferred,  not  only 
on  his  landlord,  but  on  the  country,  and 
deserves  every  fair  protection  and  encou- 
ragement ;  but  this  does  not  imply,  that 
every  expenditure  which  the  tenant  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  make,  is  neoesaarily  to 
be  included  under  such  a  cat^oiy.  Sooe 
control  is  necessary — some  guidance—the 
approbation  of  the  landlord,  as  the  chief 
interested  party,  should  he  olitained.  But 
the  evils  of  the  present  system  are  not 
confined  to  the  tensnt ;  the  whole  of  the 
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relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  re- 
quire revision.  The  landlord  is  often  too 
rash  and  too  grasping  in  the  selection  of 
bis  tenants.  He  should  be  prevented,  as 
far  as  statutes  can  prevent,  from  injuring 
both  himself  and  them.  A  law,  depriving 
him  of  all  right  to  recovery  of  rent  due 
'  beyond  one  year,  would  make  him  much 
more  circumsp)ect  in  his  choice,  more  atten- 
tive to  character  and  solvency  than  to 
promises,  and  would  go  far  to  protect  the 
tenant  from  those  exorbitant  rents  and  con- 
sequent arrears,  which  so  often  are  allowed, 
with  a  false  appearance  of  humanity,  to 
accumulate  and  hang  over  the  tenant  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  render  him  the 
slave  of  the  landlord.  But  this,  or  indeed 
any  other  enactment^  will  be  of  little  avail 
unless  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  this  im- 
provement I  hold  to  be  impossible,  un- 
less based  on  good  government,  both  in 
administration  and  legislation  on  the  part 
of  their  rulers,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
people  on  a  sound  and  generally  extended 
system  of  education.  Much  has  indeed  been 
done  in  this  respect,  but  not  one  third  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Considerable 
progress  has  certainly  been  made  in  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes, 
but  the  middle  classes  have  been  altogether 
neglected,  and  the  higher  have  not  yet  had 
all  the  advantages  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expect.  I  have  more  than  once  in  this 
House  ventured  to  propose  measures  which 
I  thought  would  adequately  meet  both  de- 
ficiencies, and  shall  yet,  I  trust,  have  op- 
portunities of  again  urging  them  on  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  improve- 
ments which  I  think  might  be  made  in 
the  higher  departments.  There  are  two 
State  Establishments  of  the  kind  in  Ireland, 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  College  of 
Maynooth.  Both  are  susceptible  of  great 
and  advantageous  changes ;  the  College  of 
Maynooth  should  be  etdarged  and  elevated 
not  merely  by  extending  its  buildings,  and 
augmenting  its  endowments,  but  by  raising 
and  extending  the  character  of  its  educa- 
tion, so  as  to  render  it,  in  every  particular, 
worthy  of  the  important  object  for  which  it 
was  designed.  A  reform  and  enlargement 
of  the  system  of  the  University;  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense,  is  not  less  neces- 
sary. Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  is 
in  Ireland  a  population  of  not  less  than 
8,000,000,  and  that  of  these  8,000,000 
7,000,000  are  Catholics,  and  only  1,000,000 
F^testants— for  these  8,000,000  there  is 
]fl%  OM  UniTwityi  and  that  Uniyersitj.  is 


Protestant ;  for  although  Catholics  are  ad* 
missible  to  its  studies  and  degrees,  they  are 
still  excluded  from  its  dignities  and  emolu. 
ments.  Under  such  circumstancesy  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  give 
the  Irish  people  a  Catholic  University  of 
equal  rank  and  importance  with  the  exist- 
ing Protestant  one,  or  render  this  latter 
really  Irish  and  national,  by  admitting 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  to  its  other 
advantages,  as  well  as  to  its  studies  and 
honours,  "^rhe  last  question  I  shall  touch 
on  is  the  Church ;  but  before  I  enter  on 
the  subject  itself,  I  trust  I  may  be  par- 
doned some  preliminary  observations  which 
circumstances  reluctantly  force  from  me. 
J  feel — ^as  every  Catholic  must  feel— pained 
and  indignant  at  finding,  that  whatever 
may  be  my  conduct  or  convictions,  I  am  at 
at  all  times  exposed  to  the  imputation,  from 
gentlemen  differing  from  me  religiously 
and  politically,  of  not  having  a  suffici- 
ently delicate  perception  of  the  obli« 
gations  which  I  undertook  in  entering 
this  House.  The  oath  I  then  took,  is 
from  time  to  time  paraded,  by  certain 
individuals,  impressed,  certainly,  with  a 
due  notion  of  the  importance  of  their  own 
religious  views,  but  with  very  little  consi- 
deration for  the  religion  and  consciences  of 
others,  as  a  bar  to  preclude  interference  in 
any  question  having  a  religious  aspect, 
which  may  be  brought  under  discussion  in 
this  House.  I  shall  not  demean  myself  by 
entering  into,  or  refuting  assertions  so 
rashly  ventured,  touching  the  manner  in 
which  I  or  other  Roman  Catholics  have 
observed  obligations  so  solemnly  entered 
into,  before  God  and  man.  I  need  not 
such  defence,  neither  I  nor  other  Roman 
Catholics.  I  recollect  that  my  ancestors 
perilled  their  lives,  sacrificed  their  rank, 
and  were  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  property  and  of  all  their  rights,  for 
their  adherence  to  their  religion  and  the 
convictions  of  their  conscience.  I  trust 
that  I  am  not  in  this  respect  their  un- 
worthy descendant  I  trust  that  J  remem- 
ber what  they  suffered,  and  for  what.  They 
might  have  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  some  of  them  the  House  of 
Lords.  What  kept  them  out  ?  An  Oath. 
It  is  not  at  this  hour  I  or  my  Catholic 
fellow  Members  are  likely  to  depart  from 
such  an  example.  In  the  midst  of  wrongSr 
of  calumnies,  of  insults,  they  abided  hy 
their  faith :  they  were  proud  to  have 
chosen  that  nobler  part — and  had  a  right  to 
be  proud ;  they  left  at  least  that  inherit- 
ance, conscientious  fidelity  to  our  obliga- 
tionsi^it  ifl  not  now  it  phall  be  taken  Um 
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us.  An  oath  is  to  be  regarded  in  two 
senses,  in  the  sense  of  him  who  imposes  it, 
and  in  the  sense  of  him  who  takes  it.  Now 
before  we  enter  into  serious  debate  on  the 
Irish  Church,  I  must  say  that  1  think  it  right 
we  should  have,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  preclude  these  painful  discussions, 
a  distinct  and  unimpeachable  definition  of 
what  the  Catholic  Oath  is  meant  to  be. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was,  1  believe,  the  person  who  drew 
up  that  Oath,  or  at  least  who  adopted  and 
introduced  it  into  this  House.  I  therefore  ask 
him  here,  in  their  presence,  in  what  sense  he 
meant  to  impose  it  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members,  what  was  the  precise  meaning 
which  he  attached  to  its  words?— Did  he 
mean«  that  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  be  precluded  from  taking  any  other  view 
of  its  interests  than  those  entertained  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  or  were  they  to  be 
allow^  to  prefer  those  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  are  ihe  very  opposite,  though  both 
Protestant,  both  orthodox,  to  those  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet— or  did  he  go  so  far  as  to 
require  that  they  should  altogether  abstain 
from  all  discussion  or  voting  on  such  sub- 
jects.— Does  this  Oath  mean  to  pledse  us 
to  one  side  only,  as  the  only  true  and  legi- 
timate supporters,  and  forbid  all  concur- 
rence with  their  opponents,  as  the  unques- 
tionable subverters  of  the  Establishment,  or 
in  order  to  avoid  all  difficulties,  does  it 
enjoin  total  abstinence  and  prohibit  any  in- 
terference one  way  or  the  other,  in  all  such 
thorny  discussions. — I  wish  to  know  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  what  is  his  signi- 
fication ?  I  have  mine.  I  ask  him,  for 
the  "  animus  imponentis ;'^ — the  "animus 
eapienlis'^  I  am  fully  qualified  to  answer 
myself. — I  took  that  Oath,  in  its  obvious 
sense ;  and  do  not  see  how  I  am  debarred 
by  its  strictest  interpretation,  without  gross 
inconsistency  and  injustice,  from  taking  my 
share,  as  a  legislator,  by  discussion  or 
vote,  in  all  I  judge  to  be  necessary  for  the 
complete  reform  of  whatever  abuses  I  be- 
lieve to  exist  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  Can  1  be  sup- 
posed to  have  juster  views,  or  stronger  at- 
tachments to.  the  Protestant  Church,  than 
many  of  the  excellent  Protestants  I  see 
around  me  ?  Why  should  I  consider  them 
subverters  of  this  Church  to  which  they 
are  so  devoted,  in  which  they  believe  ?  If 
you  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  why  do 
you  not  first  attack  them,  not  for  vio- 
lation of  their  oaths,  but  for  the  foulest 
bypomayp  tht  most  flagrant  desertion  of 
tpiindpk  whatever  ?-4p>lf  you 


will  not  call  them  enemies  to  Protestantism, 
why  should  you  call  us  ?  What  do  we  do, 
more  than  they?  For  my  part,  I  think 
them  its  truest  friends.  I  act  in  reference 
to  your  Church,  as  in  similar  circumstances, 
I  should  act  in  reference  to  my  own.— An 
Establishment,  is  framed  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  and  a  Church  for  the  advantage  of 
Religion.  It  is  only,  in  as  much  as  it  tends 
to  diffuse  and  maintain  religion  amongst 
the  people,  that  it  can  be  considered  of 
advantage — that  it  fulfills  its  purpose.  If 
therefore,  I  think  that  religion  will  not 
be  destroyed,  by  reducing  the  emoluments 
of  the  Clergy — if  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced,  that  it  will  be  extended  and 
augmented ;  that  by  thus  diminishing  un- 
necessary luxury,  greater  activity  will  be 
imparted,  and  its  lessons  be  brought  more 
within  the  sphere  of  those  classes  to  whom 
its  ministrations  are  more  peculiarly  useful 
and  applicable, — am  I  not  justified  in  sup- 
porting any  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  near 
me,  for  the  attainment  of  such  object,  and 
why  should  I  be  reminded  of  the  breach  of 
an  Oath,  with  the  strictest  observance  of 
which,  a  constitution  totally  different  from 
the  present  of  the  Church  Establishment  is 
perfectly  compatible  ?  I  have  so  far  argued 
the  question  in  reference  to  the  Represen- 
tation, but  there  are  other  parties  still  more 
interested,  the  Represented.  The  consti- 
tuencies, no  one  doubts,  have  the  fullest 
right  to  make  their  opinions  known  and 
felt  in  this  House,  for  or  against  the 
Church  Establishment.  —  Some  may  be 
Catholics,  others  Protestants,  others  opposed 
to  both,  some  for,  others  may  be  against 
State  Churches; — If  Roman  Catholic  re- 
presentatives be  debarred  from  legislating 
on  such  subjects,  it  is  not  the  repre- 
sentatives so  much  you  deprive  of  a  pri-* 
vilege,  as  those  large  and  mixed  consti* 
tuencies.  Catholic  and  non  Catholic,  who 
sent  them  here.  Had  they  chosen  a  Pro- 
testant you  could  not  prevent  him  from 
voting  for  the  absolute  and  entire  de- 
struction of  the  Establishment.  Will 
not  such  constituencies  have  a  right,  under 
such  circumstances  to  turn  round  and  say, 
*'  Our  opinions  and  feelings  are  opposed  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment,— we  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced 
— we  are  determined  that  our  opiniona 
shall  be  known  ;  as  those  of  our  own  creed 
are  restricted  in  their  powers  of  opposition, 
we  must  choose  a  Protestant  who  coin- 
cides with  us,  who  lies  under  no  such 
limitations,  and  will  give  expression  and 
effect  to  our  opinions  and  will."  Here  ia 
*  a  ^^esQD&e^  here  is  a  disqualification  at 
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If  ooDHituenciet  w«n 
oompQllod  10  to  oonnder  the  lubjectt  wo 
CatboUci  would  be  biit  balf  emancipated. 
I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  the 
Cbuith  qoeftioo  is  one  of  the  greatest  dif* 
fieulty*  hot  one  also  of  the  greatest  urgency ; 
it  is  of  the  most  serious  magnitude,  and 

Cone  on  which  we  shall  soon  be  compel* 
to  decide.  It  is  not  a  question  whether 
this  dergf  or  that  shall  have  the  revenues, 
but  whether  both  their  flocks  shall  have 
the  bstruction,  and  advance  in  the  virtuea 
and  happiness  for  the  promotion  of  which 
all  deigies  of  all  communions  are  designed. 
It  is  whether  7,000,000^na]r,  a  whole 
nation,  Protestant  u  well  as  Catholic,  shall 
be  kept  in  constant  turmoil,  to  gratify  the 
passions  or  piejudices— the  bjaotrj  or  illu- 
skms  of  a  few.  That  the  Oitholics  will 
not  accept  a  salary  for  their  clergy  is  be- 
yond question  or  doubt.  You  have  only 
lo  look  at  what  has  recently  occurred  at 
their  annual  Synod  in*  Dublin,  to  see  that 
the  Hierarchy  haa  distinctly  pronounced 
against  the  acceptance  of  any  money, 
bimilar  objections,  I  understand,  have  been 
felt,  to  the  acceptance  even  of  glebes.  The 
propoiitton  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
nr  Tiverton  (Viioount  Palmerston)  to  relax 
the  law,  now  impeding  private  endowments, 
is  no  doubt  an  improvement— a  benefit 
aa  far  aa  it  goes— but  it  is  not  absolutely 
VBQuisite,  and  as  a  conciliatory  measure  in- 
sumdenti  Money  CAn  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy, 
just  as  it  is  now  done  with  respect  to 
endowments  for  charitable  purposes.  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience ;  one  of  my 
own  family  endowed  an  almshouse  for  resi> 
dent  poor  men  and  women ;  the  endow- 
ment  u  vested  in  trustees,  the  administrator 
is  the  Catholio  bishop.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty,  then,  apart  6om  such  a  relaxa- 
tion, even  at  present,  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, in  settling  lands,  in  the  nature  of 
glebes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  clergy, 
ihoucb  such  a  relaxation  would,  of  course, 
aflbfd  greater  facilities,  and  additional  pro- 
tection. This  is  quite  feasible,  hot  to  ex- 
pect the  Catholic  people  to  accept  anything 
in  the  shape  of  endowment,  much  less  sa- 
lary, which  would  neoessarily  connect  their 
clergy  with  the  State,  is  quite  another  quea- 
ttoQ.  Nor  is  this  singular;  their  reasoning 
isebvioos;  their  clergy  were  first  the  objccu 
of  persecution  by  the  law,  next  of  distrust 
and  eontompt  by  the  Sute,  and  then  of  in- 
vective and  sisnder,  by  those  supposed  to 
be  theadviaers  and  confidential  supporters 
of  the  Covtmmeot,  and  the  orguis  or  at 
IsM  iqrarisii  of  tho  opioioBi  of  •  ki|Q 


majority  of  the  people  of  this  oounlry.  It 
is  natural,  it  is  human,  and  not  merely 
Irish  nature,  that  they  should  feel  the  re« 
sentment  and  indication  of  men«*men,  be 
it  remembered,  of  flesh  and  blood  like  your- 
selves—at such  unmerited,  such  ui^ustifi- 
able  treatment.  They  sUnd  necessarily 
leagued — the  result  of  your  own  bad  lawa 
and  worse  administration— with  those  who 
are  in  hostile  movement  against  your  Oo« 
vemment  What  consolation  would  money 
be  to  them,  if  they  lost  what  the  Ca- 
tholic priest  values  above  everything,  the 
reliffious  influence  which  the  faithful  pastor 
ought^  to  possess  over  those  around  him  ? 
He  will,  therefore,  refuse  your  ofier  of  a 
stipend,  and  continue  in  opposition  to  your 
Government ;  and  if  ever  he  becomes  aa 
adherent  of  the  Sute,  he  will  be  an  ad- 
herent, not  bought  by  money,  but  by  conci« 
Uatiog }  by  the  gradual  progrem  of  Section 
and  attachment.  That  the  clergy  are  not 
necessarily  hostile  to  the  State  is  shown  by 
their  conduct  during  the  government  ot 
Lord  Nonnanby,  who  felt  some  sympathy 
for  the  Clergy  and  the  people.  That 
Clergy  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  the 
Clergy  of  7,000,000  of  people,  and  that 
those  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  the 
Clergy  but  of  1,000,000.  It  U  ail  well  to 
say  that  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  Ireland 
are  the  Clergy  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  But  use  what  forms 
you  please,  you  cannot  dieat  men's  senses. 
The  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches  in 
Ireland  bear  the  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation which  I  have  mentioned.  Let 
the  Protestant  Church  have  such  advan- 
tages as  are  consbtent  with  this  posidon: 
let  iu  ministers  have  their  fair  emolument 
for  the  inculcation  of  their  faith.  No  one 
is  more  desirous  than  I  am,  that  every  one 
belonging  to  that  Churdi  should  be  fully 
instructed  in  every  point  of  their  religion ; 
but  I  must  vindicate  for  the  Catholic  people 
a  similar  right  to  be  instructed  by  theirs. 
Their  Clergy  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
reqiect,  and  should  be  placed  beyond  tho 
reach  of  contumely  and  abuse.  I  quite 
agree  vrith  the  noble  Lord  that  it  matters 
little  from  what  rank  the  Clergy  are  taken. 
For  some  situations  (jmd  every  Church* 
but  especially  the  Catholic  have  many)  I 
should  prefer  their  being  taken  from  a 
lower  rank.  They  have  duties  to  perform, 
which  must  he  repugnant  to  men  bred  in 
the  lap  of  comfort  and  affluence.  They 
have  to  travene  wild  tracts  df  country  at 
every  hour  and  in  all  seasons^  they  are  ever 
in  the  midst  of  oootacion  and  deadly  and 
thisiMasafluitler  of  dMieo^aad  on  tlw 
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impulse  of  enthusiasiiiy  but  in  the  bounden 
ministration  of  those  offices  which  they 
have  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to  per- 
form. There  is  a  deep  sympathy  between 
the  Clergy  and  their  flocks.  They  remem- 
ber the  times  when  their  forefathers  were 
expelled  from  their  native  soil,  when  a 
price  was  set  on  the  priest's  he^d,  and  a 
reward  held  out  to  him  for  the  aban- 
donment of  his  religion ;  and  now, 
when  that  day  is  passed,  and  persecution 
is  over,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
sensitive  people  should  feel  the  liveliest 
gratitude  to  men  so  sorely  tried,  and 
so  faithful  through  every  trial.  I  am  not 
for  the  ascendancy  of  any  religion,  and 
least  of  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Seeing 
that  we  live  under  a  free  government,  and 
not  a  despotism — looking  to  the  checks  of 
public  opmion  and  the  control  of  this  f  louse 
—I  wonder  how  such  an  apprehension  can 
be  entertained,  and  particularly  with  the 
disposition  existing  amongst  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  I  have  no  ambition 
to  raise  the  temporal  splendor  of  my  own 
Churchy  at  the  expense  of  the  Protestant, 
but  I  wish  to  see  the  two  Churches  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  doing  mutual  good 
—of  forgiving  and  forgetting,  and  earnest 
only  in  a  rivalry  of  the  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtue.  When  this  is  effected 
and  other  measures  of  redress  are  passed  ; 
when  you  have  given  up  prosecutions 
and  forsaken  bayonets,  then  for  the  first 
time,  the  Irish  people  will  give  you 
more  than  lip  service — you  will  have  the 
devotion  of  their  hearts.  Is  it  not  a  dis- 
grace to  you,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  that  Ireland  should  be  in  her 
present  state?  It  is  a  just  retribution, 
that  states  must  submit  to  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals; they  cannot  do  wrong  without 
drawing  it  also  on  themselves.  Danger 
after  danger  have  you  had  to  encounter 
—revolt  after  revolt  to  put  down.  Such 
are  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  you  have 
sown.  There  is  Ireland  standing  by  you 
in  the  midst  of  her  poverty,  oppressed  and 
discontented,  but  still  strong ;  there  is  she 
ever  at  your  side  in  the  midst  of  your  most 
luxurious  banquets,  and  your  greatest  pros- 
perity, like  the  Roman  slave  in  the  midst 
of  the  triumph,  reminding  the  conqueror  of 
his  mortality.  England  has  just  claims 
to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization 
and  humanity ;  but  she  wants  one  thing — 
—which  having,  she  has  every  thing, 
which  wanting,  she  wants  everything — 
''domestic  peace."  She  may  obtain  that 
essential  ingredient  to  her  true  and  per- 
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lence,  nor  through  dread,  nor  through 
menace,  but  through  the  talismanic  rule 
— simple,  but  strong— of  *'  doing  to  others 
as  she  would  be  done  by.*'  This  is  the 
inflexible  law  of  human  nature.  It  was  not 
made  for  Ireland  or  England — it  governs 
not  the  past  only,  but  the  time  to  come. 
To  this  must  the  pride  of  England  suc- 
cumb at  last.  Before  you  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  peace  and  war,  while  there  is  still 
a  neutral  party  to  take  advantage  of,  act 
justly,  act  wisely,  act  worthily  of  your- 
selves and  us;  abjure  your  errors,  as  you 
did  in  1829,  and  set  the  glorious  example 
of  doing  right  a  second  time,  against  your 
prejudices,  and  in  the  teeth  of  your  opi- 
nions, cherished  it  may  be,  but  which  for 
all  our  interests  have  lasted  too  long. 

Sir  James  Graham :  I  by  no  means 
complain.  Sir,  of  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed by  the  speeches  which  com- 
menced our  proceedings  this  evening.  The 
magnitude  of  the  subjects  brought  under 
discussion,  the  importance  of  the  crisis  at 
which  we  are  called  on  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, fully  justify  the  length  at  which  the 
noble  Lord  and  right  hon.  Gentleman 
have  addressed  us.  At  the  same  time  the 
House,  I  am  sure,  will  feel  with  me,  that 
the  task  I  have  undertaken  in  following 
the  noble  Lord  and  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
difficult  as  it  must  be  at  ail  times,  will  be 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  length 
of  the  opening  speeches,  and  the  period  of 
the  evening  at  which  I  am  called  on  to  an- 
swer them.  But  as  you  have  heard  the  ac- 
cusation againet  the  Government  with  great 
patience,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  extend 
to  me  the  same  indulgence,  and  listen  with 
equal  patience,  while  I  attempt  to  defend 
it.  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  shall  not 
unnecessarily  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
House;  but  the  position  I  occupy  will 
remind  the  House  that  I  am  required 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  I  must  express 
something  like  a  personal  feeling  at 
the  commencement  of  what  I  am  about 
to  address  to  you.  I  cannot  help  lament- 
ing that  on  this  fatal  Irish  field  I  first 
parted  from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell) ;  that  on  this  field  we  have  often 
met  in  hostile  array ;  and  that  on  this  fleld 
we  shall  never  meet  again,  except  as  oppo- 
nents. I  state  this  with  regret ;  but  what 
has  fallen  to-night  from  the  noble  Lord 
convinces  me  that  we  never  can  agree 
in  our  views  as  to  Irish  affairs.  But  al- 
though I  must  express  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  generally  with  the  noble  Lord  oa 
^ibi&  w^bj^t)  yQt  there  ore  two  poiatSi  ta 
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that,  with  nfpect  to  trials  of  this  de» 
•eription,  eren  where  the  administration  of 
jusUoe  is  not  tainted  with  suspicion,  this 
power  must  exist^to  be  exercised,  I  ad- 
mit>  with  caution  and  forbearance*  subject 
alwajs  to  responsibility ;  but  it  is  a  power 
which,  unless  the  ends  of  justice  are  to  be 
defeated,  and  trial  by  jury  brought  into 
disrepute,  must  exist  The  noble  Lord, 
who  is  generally  very  accurate,  fell,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  into  some  misappre- 
hension  on  this  matter,  and  did  not  per- 
eeive  the  dilierenoe  between  ordering  com- 
mon jurors  to  stand  by,  and  striking  from  the 
list  of  special  jurors.  Now,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  rule  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  or- 
dering jurors  to  lUnd  by,  is  the  rule  of  Sir 
Michael  0'L4)ghIen,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
statute  which  regulates  the  strikine  of 
special  juries  is  an  act  of  Parliament  which 
was  brought  into  the  House  by  Sir  Michael 
O'Lo^^len.  Therefore  the  law  in  Ireland 
with  regard  to  the  striking  of  special  juries, 
is  a  law  which  the  noble  Lord  cannot  im- 
peach. It  was  brought  in  under  his  sdmi- 
niftiadon  by  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  who 
was  deeply  attached  to  liberal  opinions.  I 
think  I  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Taun- 
ton say,  that  the  striking  of  special  juries 
was  a  matter  of  discretion;  but  so  far 
from  being  a  matter  of  discretion,  it 
is  tied  up  by  the  strictest  enactment 
The  special  jury  in  the  case  in  question 
was  taken  from  a  list  of  716  special  iuroia. 
Altboof^  It  mterrupts  that  part  of  the  case 
with  which  I  am  now  dealing,  I  will,  in 
passing,  obsenre,  that  from  that  list  of  716, 
certain  names  were  omitted.  The  noUe 
Lord  has  stated  that  60  names  were  omit- 
ted, and  he  relies  upon  a  statement  made  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland.  I 
am  told,  and  I  believe  it,  that  that  statement 
is  a  great  exaggeration,  that  nothing  like 
60  names  were  omitted — I  believe  not  half 
that  number.  But  be  that  matter  as  it 
may,  it  has  never  been  contended  out  of 
this  House,  nor  as  yet  has  it  been  con- 
tended within  it,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  responsible  for  that  omission. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin  is  present.  In  the  eourse  of  the 
debatCt  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  what  occurred 
than  1  can  possibly  do;  but,  as  I  have 
stated,  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  to  lay, 
that  60  names  were  omitted.  I  deepiv 
regret  the  omission,  and  am  sorry  to  feel, 
wuh  the  noble  Lord,  that  some  prejudice 
has  been  created  by  it  to  the  administeation 
f  justice.    The  statement)  however,  was 


an  exaggeration,  and  the  House  will  see  if 
the  number  be  only  SO,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  or  somewhat  less,  it  is  hardly  possihle, 
considering  that  that  30  was  composed 
partly  of  Roman  Catholics  and  partiv  of 
Protestants,  that  in  a  list  of  716,  from 
which  48  names  are  to  be  drawn  by  ballot* 
way  greaC  and  important  change  could  be 
effected  in  the  result,  by  the  omission  of 
a  number  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
whole.  But  now.  Sir,  I  proceed  to  the 
striking  of  the  jury.  Hie  House  will 
observe,  under  the  act  of  Pariiament  it  is 
prescribed  that  the  parties  shall  strike 
alternately.  In  passing,  I  will  observe 
what  was  remarkisble—- the  oflSoer  of  the 
Crown,  it  is  said,  struck  Roman  Catholics, 
the  striking  being  alternate,  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  the  traversers  struck  off  no 
Roman  Catholics,  but  Protestants  exclu- 
sively. But  the  case  as  fint  presented 
to  the  public  was  this— that  ten  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  struck  off  by  the 
Crown,  not  because  they  were  Repealers, 
but  because  they  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  with  regret  greater  than  I  can 
describe  to  the  Houie,  I  have  seen  that  a 
body  the  most  respectable  amongmy  fellow- 
subjectsi  I  mean  the  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, have  resented  this  striking  off 
Catholics  from  an  Irish  jury  as  an  insult 
offered  to  themselves,  and  have  given  to 
that  which  was  a  matter  of  pohtics  the 
graver  character  of  religious  stnfe.  I  saw 
this  with  the  deepest  regret,  because  I 
know  the  suspicion  to  be  groundless.  But 
now  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  degree  to  which  this  case 
has  been  narrowed  within  the  last  week. 
It  stood  for  a  long  time,  that  ten  Ro« 
man  Catholics  were  struck  off  by  the 
Crown,  because  they  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, uid  not  because  they  were  Re- 
pealers. The  noble  Lord  really  sUted  a 
part  of  the  case  which  is  decisive  on  this 
point.  Very  early  that  accusation  was 
taken  notice  of  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  it  was  urged  that  it  was  most 
desirable  that  the  traveisers,  who  alone 
had  access  to  the  books  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation, should  verify  that  these  ten  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  members  of  the  Repal 
AsMxiation,  and  one  of  the  counsel  under- 
took  that  an  affidavit  should  be  filed,  ne- 
gativing the  fact  of  their  connection 
with  the  Asiociation.  If  I  mistake  not, 
it  was  not  till  towards  the  cloie  of  these 
proceedings,  that  this  affidavit  appeared, 
and  most  important  it  wu ;  because  that 
affidavit   disdoaed   the   fact,   that   eight 
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the  noble  Lord  pnmooiieed  on  Mr.  Fos, 
Lord  Oref  is  m  worthy  of  the  noUe  Lord's 
panegTriCy  tnd  deserves  in  no  less  a  degree 
the  respeet  of  the  noble  Lord.  Tu  omit 
an  notice  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Grey  passed 
many  measures  in  a  liberal  spirit  for  Ire- 
land, seems  to  roe  extraordinary,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  noble  Lord  was  his 
colleague;  and  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  sacrifice  of  office  which  Lord  Grey 
submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  his  prin. 
ciples,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  would  not  have  remained  in  office, 
not  three  or  four  years,  but  three  or  four 
months,  unless  he  could  hare  given  effect 
to  that  policy  on  which  his  heart  was 
always  set.  And  how  did  he  iUustrate  his 
good  fidth  after  taking  office  >  He  carried 
three  great  and  important  measures.  He  en- 
larged the  Franchise  inlreland,he  established 
a  system  of  National  Education,  he  passed 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill*  a  bill,  as 
I  think,  strengthening  the  Protestant 
Church,  by  extending  its  basis,  and  by 
diminishing  the  weight  of  its  super* 
structure.  But  is  this  all?  Not  con«> 
tent  with  the  mere  communication  of 
civil  pririleges,  the  noble  Earl  agreeing 
in  the  policy  for  which  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  London,  has  this  night  con- 
tended, demandetl  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
a  full  participation  of  office  and  power, 
and  his  government  of  Ireland  was 
marked  by  justice  and  atrict  impartiality. 
I  shall  now  advert  to  the  first  point  on  which 
the  noble  Lord  dwelt  at  some  length— the 
recent  administration  of  affairs.  I  think 
the  noble  Lord  said,  that  when  the  present 
Administration  came  into  power  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  the 
Repeal  agitation  comparatively  still  and  in- 
significant, and  that  anything  formidable 
on  that  question  datei  from  the  accession  of 
the  present  Administration.  Now,  Sir, 
perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  very  shortly 
reading  to  the  Houie  an  account  of  the 
various  Repeal  meetings  which  were  held  in 
Ireland  in  the  year  1840.  I  take  the 
enumeration  from  the  PHol  newspaper, 
generally  understood  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
Repeal  Association.  So  early  as  July, 
1840,  a  series  of  repeal  meetings  com- 
menced. XA  Member :  How  many  persons 
attended  them  ?]  I  aball  give  not  only  the 
names  of  the  places,  but  ofthe  number  who 
attended  them.  On  the  26th  of  July, 
1840,  there  was  a  Repeal  meeting,  at 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were 
present.  On  August  6,  a  meeting  of  900 
clergy  and  gentry  ;  on  August  13,  a  meet- 
ly    -  •'^'MWpersoiiaatTttamj  on  Sep. 


temher  1,  a  meeting  of  90.000  al  Navn; 
on  the  12th,  one  at  SUbbereen ;  on  the 
90th,  at  Bfacroora  ;  in  Octaber,  one  at 
Umerick ;  one  at  Kilkenny  of  900,000 ;  at 
Drogfaeda,  a  meeting  of  16,000;  at  Water- 
ford,  on  the  28th  of  October,  of  60,000; 
in  November  one  of  6,000,  besides  several 
smaller  meetings.  Early  b  1841,  there 
was  a  meeting  at  Mnllingar,  of  60,000 ;  at 
Belfast,  of  1,300 ;  on  the  Corrach  of  Kil- 
dare  ai  20,000 ;  and  at  Dro^eda,  just 
previous  to  the  Melbouhie  administration 
going  out  of  office,  a  meeting  of  95,000. 
Now,  I  have  here  what  I  was  piepaied  to 
read,  the  several  speeches  whidi  Mr. 
O'Connell  addressed  to  those  meetings.  On 
reflection  the  consideration  of  the  present 
position  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, especially  as  he  is  not  in  the  House, 
forbids  my  reading  any  one  oi  those 
speeches,  because  I  do  say  that  if  I  read 
them  the  House  would  agree  with  me,  that 
at  no  peried  ever  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  Government  did  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  express  himself  with 
greater  heat  and  vehemence  than  in  some 
of  the  speeches  which  I  have  before  me.  I 
will  next  observe  that  the  noble  Lord,  in 
dealing  with  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  subject,  the  administration  of  jostioet 
touched  on  the  constitution  of  common  and 
special  juries.  I  will  first  touch  on  the 
common  jury.  The  noble  Lord  in  strong 
terms  eulof^sed  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Chief  Baron  Bradv.  [Lord  J.  Raumili 
No,  by  Sir  M.  O'L^hlen.]  Wdl,  by 
whomever  laid  down  we  found  it  in  opera* 
tion,  and  did  not  alter  or  vary  St  in  the 
slightest  degree.  To  say  absolutely  that  the 
Crown  should  not  order  persons  to  stand  by, 
would  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  No* 
thing  has  been  more  striking  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session  than  the  general  ap- 
probation (I  partake  in  the  feeling,  and  I 
reioice  to  see  it  pervades  the  House)  bestow- 
ed on  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  At- 
torney-general, no  less  for  his  temper  than 
for  his  ability.  I  am  sure,  however,  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  will  be  the  flnt  to 
avow,  that  in  the  honest  diadiarge  of  his 
duty  he  has  found  it  neeeanry  to  set  aside 
jurors  to  no  inconsiderable  extent*  I  dte 
the  case  of  the  recent  trials  at  Cardiff,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  a  trial  where 
the  right  of  the  prisoners  to  challenge 
was  allowed,  and  when  all  the  Jurors 
were  set  aside  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- 
general,  the  entire  panel  oonsuted  of  only 
nine  jurors,  thirty  or  forty  having  been 
order^  to  stand  by  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.     Thaiefere,  the  Hoim  will  set 
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that,  with  respect  to  trials  of  this  de- 
scription, even  where  the  administration  of 
justice  is  not  tainted  with  suspicion,  this 
power  must  exist — to  he  exercised^  I  ad- 
mitj  with  caution  and  forhearance,  subject 
always  to  responsibility ;  but  it  is  a  power 
which^  unless  the  ends  of  justice  are  to  be 
defeated^  and  trial  by  jury  brought  into 
disrepute^  must  exist.  The  noble  Lord» 
who  is  generally  very  accurate,  fell,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  into  some  misappre- 
hension on  this  matter,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive the  difierence  between  ordering  com- 
mon jurors  to  stand  by,  and  striking  from  the 
list  of  special  jurors.  Now,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  rule  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  or- 
dering jurors  to  stand  by,  is  the  rule  of  Sir 
Michael  O'Loghlen,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
statute  which  regulates  the  striking  of 
special  juries  is  an  act  of  Parliament  which 
was  brought  into  the  House  by  Sir  Michael 
O'Loghlen..  Therefore  the  law  in  Ireland 
with  regard  to  the  striking  of  special  juries^ 
is  a  law  which  the  noble  Lord  cannot  im- 
peach. It  was  brought  in  under  his  admi- 
nistration by  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  who 
was  deeply  attached  to  liberal  opinions.  I 
think  I  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Taun- 
ton say,  that  the  striking  of  special  juries 
was  a  matter  of  discretion;  but  so  far 
from  being  a  matter  of  discretion,  it 
is  tied  up  by  the  strictest  enactment. 
The  special  jury  in  the  case  in  question 
was  taken  from  a  list  of  716  special  iurors. 
Although  it  interrupts  that  part  of  the  case 
with  which  I  am  now  dealing,  I  will,  in 
passing,  observe,  that  from  that  list  of  716, 
certain  names  were  omitted.  The  noble 
Lord  has  stated  that  60  names  were  omit- 
ted, and  he  relies  upon  a  statement  made  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland.  I 
am  told,  and  I  believe  it,  that  that  statement 
is  a  great  exaggeration,  that  nothing  like 
60  names  were  omitted — I  believe  not  half 
that  number.  But  be  that  matter  as  it 
may,  it  has  never  been  contended  out  of 
this  House,  nor  as  yet  has  it  been  con- 
tended within  it,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  responnble  for  that  omission. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Recorder 
of  DubHn  is  present.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  what  occurred 
than  I  can  possibly  do;  but,  as  I  have 
stated,  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  60  names  were  omitted.  I  deeplv 
reeret  the  omission,  and  am  sorry  to  feel, 
with  the  noble  Lord,  that  some  prejudice 
has  been  created  by  it  to  the  administration 
f  justice.    The  statement,  however^  was 


an  exaggeration,  and  the  House  will  see  if 
the  number  be  only  30,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  or  somewhat  less,  it  is  hardly  possible, 
considering  that  that  30  was  composed 
partly  of  Roman  Catholics  and  partly  of 
Protestants,  that  in  a  list  of  716,  from 
which  48  names  are  to  be  drawn  by  ballot, 
any  great  and  important  change  could  be 
effected  in  the  result,  by  the  omission  of 
a  number  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
whole.  But  now.  Sir,  I  proceed  to  the 
striking  of  the  jury.  The  House  will 
observe,  under  the  act  of  Parliament  it  is 
prescribed  that  the  parties  shall  strike 
alternately.  In  passing,  I  will  observe 
what  was  remarkable — the  officer  of  the 
Crown,  it  is  said,  struck  Roman  Catholics, 
the  striking  being  alternate,  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  the  traversers  struck  off  no 
Roman  Catholics,  but  Protestants  exclu- 
sively. But  the  case  as  first  presented 
to  the  public  was  this — that  ten  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  struck  off  by  the 
Crown,  not  because  they  were  Repealers, 
but  because  they  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  with  regret  greater  than  I  can 
describe  to  the  House,  I  have  seen  that  a 
body  the  most  respectable  among  my  fellow- 
subjects,  I  mean  the  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, have  resented  this  striking  off 
Catholics  from  an  Irish  jury  as  an  insult 
offered  to  themselves,  and  have  given  to 
that  which  was  a  matter  of  politics  the 
graver  character  of  religious  strife.  I  saw 
this  with  the  deepest  regret,  because  I 
know  the  suspicion  to  be  groundless.  But 
now  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  degree  to  which  this  case 
has  been  narrowed  within  the  last  week. 
It  stood  for  a  long  time,  that  ten  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  struck  off  by  the 
Crown,  because  they  were  Roman  Catho. 
lies,  and  not  because  they  were  Re- 
pealers. The  noble  Lord  really  stated  a 
part  of  the  case  which  is  decisive  on  this 
point.  Very  early  that  accusation  was 
taken  notice  of  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  it  was  urged  that  it  was  most 
desirable  that  the  traversers,  who  alone 
had  access  to  the  books  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation, should  verify  that  these  ten  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  members  of  the  Repal 
Association,  and  one  of  the  counsel  under- 
took that  an  affidavit  should  be  filed,  ne- 
gativing the  fact  of  their  connection 
with  the  Association.  If  I  mistake  not, 
it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  these 
proceedings,  that  this  affidavit  appeared, 
and  most  important  it  was ;  because  that 
affidavit   disclosed   the   fact,    that    eight 
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out  of  tlie  ten  Roman  Catholics  were 
members  of  the  Repeal  Association.  I, 
therefore,  now  have  only  to  show  the  mot- 
ive for  striking  off  the  other  two.  I  can- 
not believe  that  it  will  for  one  moment  be 
contended  that  the  Crown  was  not  justi- 
fied in  keeping  any  name  off  the  jury  list, 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  even 
though  they  were  Repealers.  There  is  no 
impeachment  in  striking  off  persons  who 
are  partizans.  I  will  put  a  most  simple 
case.  If,  in  a  fox-hunting  country  I  were 
to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  the 
master  of  the  hounds,  and  there  was  a  large 
body  of  the  members  of  the  hunt  as 
special  iurors,  my  solicitor  would  not 
act  with  common  sense  if  he  did  not 
strike  all  those  gentlemen  from  the  jury. 
Or,  if  I  brought  an  action  in  resist- 
ance to  a  claim  for  tithes,  he  would  be 
wantinff  in  ordinary  prudence  if  he  did 
not  strike  all  the  lay  impropriators  from 
the  jury.  It  is  not  a  question,  therefore, 
which  touches  the  honour  of  parties,  but  it 
is  a  simple  question,  what  are  their  strong 
pre-conceived  opinions  ? — and  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  I  shall  be  astonished  if  any 
Gentleman  has  the  rashness  to  contend, 
that  eight  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
Repeal  Association  ousht  in  justice  and  in 
reason  to  have  been  Tef^  on  the  jury.  I 
will  now  consider  the  case  of  the  two  jurors 
who  were  not,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  solicitors  for  the  traversers,  members 
of  the  Association,  though  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  names  are  Michael  Dunn  and  Wil- 
liam  Hendrick.  I  hope  the  House  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  state  facts  intimately 
connected  with  this  grand  question  — 
namely,  whether  it  were  the  wish  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  administer  justice 
with  impartiality  in  Ireland,  and  without 
distinction  of  class.  Dunn  resided  in  St. 
Patrick's  ward  in  Dublin,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  four  persons  of  that 
name,  and  three  of  them  had  signed  the 
requisition  for  the  Repeal  meeting  at  Tara, 
and  as  we  then  believed,  and  as  we  still 
believe,  Michael  Dunn,  the  brazier,  who 
is  the  person  I  am  now  speakine  of,  signed 
that  requisition.  He  has  himself  made  an 
affidavit,  in  which  he  has  negatived  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation; but  he  has  not  negatived  the 
fact  that  he  signed  the  requisition  for  a 
Repeal  meeting*  either  at  Tara  or  in 
his  own  ward.  I  will  now  state  an- 
other fact  to  the  Houie.  I  state  deliber- 
ately that  the  instructions  given  by  me  to 
the  Irish  Government  with  respect  to  that 


jury  were  most  explidt.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
have  tried  the  question  by  a  common  jury. 
In  that  case  the  traversers  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  challenge  a  single  name ; 
whilst  Her  Majesty's  servants  might  have 
ordered  jurors  to  stand  by  without  stint  or 
limit.  By  taking  that  course  we  might 
have  gained  an  advantage,  but  we  felt  that 
such  a  course  would  be  in  violation  of 
public  opinion,  and  we  thought  it  would 
be  unseemly  that  the  traversers  should  be 
precluded  from  challenging;  we  thought 
on  the  whole  it  was  a  course  to  be  avoided, 
and  we  directed  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
to  apply  for  a  special  jury.  What  was  the 
effect  of  that  ?  To  give  to  both  parties  a 
perfect  equality  of  right.  Forty -eight 
names  are  selected  by  lot,  and  that  number 
is  reduced  to  twenty-four,  by  alternate 
strikes,  the  Crown  and  the  traversers  hav- 
ing an  equal  and  the  same  right,  and  the 
number  being  thus  reduced  the  selection  of 
twelve  from  the  twenty -four  then  takes 
place  by  ballot  And  I  would  beg  the  House 
to  observe  that  it  is  not  only  that  you  may 
strike,  but  that  the  act  is  imperative,  that  you 
must  strike ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  ob- 
vious common  sense  rule  of  justice  is,  that 
each  party  should  strike  those  whom  they 
thought  had  prejudices  in  their  case  contrary 
to  their  respective  interests.  Now,  I  wiU 
go  further,  and  I  state  to  the  House  again* 
most  deliberately,  that  the  instructions  of 
Government  were  not  to  strike  off  Roman 
Catholics,  because  they  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics— but  only  to  strike  off  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  circumstances  in  which  the  duty 
of  the  servant  of  the  Crown  would  have 
led  him  to  strike  off  any  other  person* 
These  were  the  instructions  that  were  given 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  £liot),  and  I  do 
not  say  that  these  were  instructions  only, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  to  the  best  judgment 
of  the  persons  engaged  they  were  fulfilled* 
I  have  now  disposed  of  nine  out  of  the  ten. 
There  remains  the  tenth  case  —  that  of 
Hendrick ;  and  I  state  that  Hendrick  was 
believed  at  the  time  of  striking  the  jury, 
and  at  some  time  subsequent  to  that,  to  be 
a  ProtesUnt.  It  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
my  duty  if  I  stated  to  the  House  the 
reasons  for  striking  off  Hendrick's  name ; 
but  I  do  state  most  positively  that  he  was 
believed  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  was  struck 
for  grounds  having  no  connexion  whatever 
with  religion.  I  will  not  pursue  this  ques- 
tion further,  but  I  can  conscientiously 
state  that  nothing  was  so  opposite  to  the 
wish  of  the  Govemoient  as  the  exdusioo 
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of  Romtn  Cttholics  from  the  jury  upon  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  No  such  initruc- 
tkmt  were  giren;  on  the  contrary,  in- 
•tructioas  were  given  to  avoid  such  a 
course ;  I  believe  they  were  faithfully  ful« 
filled,  fand  notwithntanding  the  prejudice 
which  has  heen  excited  on  this  subject,  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  no  accusation  was 
ever  more  unfounded.  I  must  now  advert 
to  one  other  observation  of  the  noble  Lord, 
with  respect  to  abstaining  from  prosecuting 
those  meetinsa  earlier,  which  were  held  to 
promote  the  Itepeal  of  the  Union.  I  will 
state,  on  the  part  uf  the  Government,  that 
throughout  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
there  was  the  greatest  disinclination  to  in« 
terfere  with  the  right  of  petition  ;  but  we 
regarded  those  meetings  with  anxiety ;  we 
believed  that  they  went  to  the  verge  of 
the  law,  if  they  did  not  trespass  beyond  it ; 
they  were  very  multitudinous,  the  language 
used  at  them  was  very  violent ;  and  there 
were  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  such  as  the  marching  in  military 
amy  with  martial  music,  and  other  ac- 
companiments, which  I  believe  brought 
thcae  meetings  within  the  definition  of 
unlawful  assemblies.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  those  meetings  were  illegal  But 
what  is  that  admission  made  by  the  noble 
Lord?  When  he  asks,  why  did  you  not 
prosecute?  the  moment  we  are  taimted 
with  not  proseeoting^that  taunt  implies 
an  admission  that  the  acts  were  illegaL 
But  waiving  that,  I  contend  that  if  at  first 
we  had  prosecuted  for  attendance  at  some 
one  of  these  meetings,  for  some  speech  de- 
livered thoe,  or  for  some  article  in  the 
newspaper,  no  moral  impression  would  have 
been  produced,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  we  should  have  obtained  a  convic- 
tion ;  and  hence  the  ^e^t  object  which  the 
Government  had  in  view,  vix.,  the  proving 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  over  the  l^ers  in 
this  course  of  sedition,  would  not  have  been 
gained.  The  noUe  Lord  has  had  ezpe- 
rieuoe  with  me  upon  this  very  point.  Lord 
Giey's  Government  did  try  to  prosecute 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper-  one  of  those 
very  persons  now  prosecuted— for  publish- 
ing a  letter  of  Mr.  OXonneirs.  The  Go- 
vernment obtained  a  conviction.  Mr. 
O'CooneU,  though  his  name  was  to  the 
letter,  did  not  own  himself  the  author,  and 
Mr.  Barrett,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  was 
condemned,  and  was  sent  to  prison.  There 
may  be  various  opinions  as  to  whether  he 
were  properly  treated.  Mr.  CConnell 
himself  censured  the  course  adopted,  and 
characterised  it  as  mean  and  shabby  in  the 
VOLLXXII.    {2Si} 


extreme;  and,  as  far  u  he  wu  himself 
concerned,  I  think,  perhttpi  he  was  right 
The  object  of  the  present  Government  waa 
to  procure  the  punishment  of  the  "  very 
head  and  front  of  the  olfenders/'  and  by 
pursuing  the  course  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  pursued,  not  by  dealing  with 
particular  meetings,  nor  particular  S|£cches, 
nor  particular  paragraphs,  but  allowing  the 
whole  scheme  to  develope  itself,  by  pur» 
suing  that  course  I  say  we  have  succeeded 
in  proving  the  leaders  of  this  scheme  of 
agitation  guilty  by  a  jury  fairly  constituted 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  unanimous 
bench.  ["  Hear."]  Yes,  not  before  a 
"^ngle  juoge  sit  tins  at  cjj^er  and  terminer  / 
but  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  trial  at 
bar,  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  with  the 
eyes  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  fixed  upon  every  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  And  at  the  same  time 
we  have  the  sicknowledgement  of  the  Gen« 
tlemen  opposite,  that  upon  the  whole  the 
Attorney-general  conducted  the  case  calmly 
and  temperately.  [Lord  •/.  Russell  was 
understood  to  dissent.]  Well,  if  the  noble 
Lord  doubu  the  fact,  I  will  refer  him  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  the  counsel 
for  one  of  the  traversers,  in  which  he  com- 
pliments the  Attorney-general,  saying  that 
ne  had  conducted  the  case  with  great  fair- 
ness. The  traversers  suggested  various  de» 
lays  to  which  we  couldnot  accede;  but 
the  moment  they  pleaded  we  ofiered  no  op- 
position to  any  reasonable  application  for 
postponement.  One  such  application  they 
did  make,  grounded  upon  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  jury  list,  and  xler  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment did  consent  to  a  postponement 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
no  the  list  were  imperfect;  and  while  I 
am  upon  this  subject  1  may  state  thepleasure 
with  u  hich  I  have  heard  from  all  hands  the 
most  complimentary  expressions  employed 
towards  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Recorder  of 
Dublin,  for  the  trouble  which  he  rook,  and 
for  the  impartiality  which  he  displayed  in  the 
revision  of  the  list.  Now,  had  we  taken  the 
opposite  course  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
a  mottt  discriminating  verdict,  clearly  tstab* 
lishes  the  fact — 1  repeat,  that  had  we  tried 
any  of  those  parties,  or  all  of  them,  for  at- 
tending an  illegal  meeting,  we  should  not 
have  convicted  them.  Look  at  the  verdict. 
The  first  count  charged  that  the  meetingi 
were  illegal  and  seditious,  and  went  on  to 
state  that  they  were  held  and  assembled 
for  ill^^al  and  seditious  purposes.  Now 
the  jury  have  negatived  the  fact  that  the 
meetings  were  in  themselves  illegal  and  se- 
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ditiou8|  but  have  found  the  parties  guilty 
of  attending  them  for  illegal  purposes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  intelligible.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  contend  that  all  those  meetings 
were  illegal.  My  belief  is  that  they  were 
held  for  particular  purposes — to  intimidate 
the  Government  and  to  force  the  Parlia- 
ment into  a  breach  of  national  faith ;  by 
intimidation  to  force  the  Legislature  to 
take  a  course  which  the  Legimture  with- 
out such  intimidation  was  not  prepared 
to  take.  The  motive  in  the  case  was 
everything,  the  means  used  singly  and 
separately  might  not  have  been  illegali 
but  that  was  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  an 
illegal  motive ;  and  this  was  exactly  the 
opinion  of  the  jury.  They  said  the  meetings 
separated  peaceably  day  by  day ;  any  one 
of  the  articles  taken  separately  may  not 
have  been  illegal,  but  they  do  show  a  com- 
bined purpose  to  effect  an  object  which 
though  not  illegal  in  itself  yet  by  ille- 
gal combination  renders  the  parties  com- 
bining amenable  to  the  law.  Now,  the 
noble  Lord  has  expended  some  argument 
against  the  law  of  conspiracy,  and  has  com- 
pared it  with  constructive  treason.  I  need 
not  remind  the  House  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  capital  offences  and 
misdemeanours ;  but  I  deny  that  there  is 
any  novelty  in  the  law  of  conspiracy. 
Even  if  there  were  any  novelty,  I  con- 
tend that  we  have  at  present  to  contend 
with  a  new  state  of  things.  One  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  living  men  drew  my  at- 
tention not  long  ago  to  a  saying  of  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  that  ever  lived 
among  women.  The  duke  of  Welling- 
ton called  my  attention  to  the  following 
observations  in  Madame  de  Stael's  HUtary 
of  the  French  Revolution :— > 

''In  these  days,''  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
''  On  conspire  toujours  sur  la  place  puhlique, 
oi^  plut6t,  on  ne  conspire  pas,  on  s'ezcite  les 
uns  les  autres." 

In  these  latter  days  Leagues  meet  in 
theatres.  Demagogues  spout  in  the  mar- 
ket-places ;  and  conspirators  build  concili- 
ation halls  to  disseminate  sedition  among 
the  multitude.  I  deny  that  the  law  of 
conspiracy  if  new  ;  but^  even  if  it  were,  I 
say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  frame 
it,  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things  as  the 
present.  But  it  has  been  said,  "Why,  when 
you  determined  upon  proclaiming  the  meet, 
ings,  did  you  act  as  you  did  in  prochiiming 
the  meeting  at  Clontarf  ?"  1  beg  your 
attention  to  this.  The  noble  Lord  said,  the 
proclamation  was  marked  with  so  much 


neglieence  and  carelessness  that  it  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  the  people,  and  be  then 
passed  a  glowing  eulogium  upon  the  exer* 
tion  which  Mr.  O'Connell  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting.  I  concur  in  the  eulo- 
gium so  passed.  The  noble  Lord  reminded 
us  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  preachine  peace,  and 
gave  him  great  credit  for  opposing  diartists 
and  trades'  unions.  Now,  I  do  not  wish 
to  aggravate  the  case  aeainst  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, but  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
this  very  argument  was  urged  in  his  defence 
upon  his  tml,  and  that  it  was  met  by  the 
Crown,  and  proved  by  the  Crown  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  means  by  which 
that  conspiracy  was  conducted.  If  any 
one  meeting  had  been  riotous,  if  the  peace 
had  been  broken »  the  effect  desired  by  its 
leaders  would  not  have  been  produced — the 
slightest  infraction  of  the  public  peace  would 
have  been  immediately  checked  by  an  over- 
whelming force^  and  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  design  of  conspiracy.  Whilst  I 
recollect  I  will  also  touch  upon  another 
point  in  the  noble  Lord's  speech.  The  no- 
ble Lord«  in  more  than  one  paragraph  of 
his  speech,  with  a  great  deal  of  forgiveness 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  most  amiame  cha- 
rity, praised  Mr.  O'Connell  very  much, 
whilst  he  condemned  in  a  like  degree  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  Lord  Lyndhurst  may  be  com- 
forted, when  the  noble  Lord  opposite  abuses 
him :  censure  falls  light  from  the  panegyrist 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  Now,  Sir,  I  stand 
here  the  colleague  of  Lord  Lyndhurrt. 
I  am  his  fnend.  I  am  astonished  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  have  thought  it 
becoming  his  station  to  have  spoken  of 
the  LoA  Chancellor  of  England  in  the 
terms  which  he  has  thought  proper 
to  use.  Away  with  all  high  aristo- 
cratic notions  of  noble  birth  and  other 
adventitious  circumstances :  here  is  a  man 
who  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life 
has  risen  by  the  exertbn  of  pre-eminent 
talent :  watch  his  nromss  at  the  University 
—watch  him  at  the  Bar.  In  political  Ufe, 
it  is  true,  he  has  created  some  enemies,  but 
not  many  in  this  country,  where  he  is  best 
known ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say.  Sir, 
that  no  man  ever  adorned  the  judgment 
seat  with  judicial  functions  of  a  higher  or* 
der,  his  integrity  is  incorruptible,  his  ta« 
lenu  fint-rate;  and,  Sir,  I  think  it  bard 
that  a  man  who  has  risen  to  pre-eminenoe 
after  a  long  life,  by  means  not  dishonour- 
able, should  in  his  absence  be  taxed,  even 
in  party  strife,  and  by  the  leader  of  a  party, 
in  a  way  so  severe  and  so  unjust.  I  am 
confident  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  not  have 
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wpaken  ctunj  political  opponent  in  bis  ab- 
aenoe  in  any  tuch  terms.    But  is  this  all 
that  is  ungenerous?     The  noble  Lord  has 
not  only  reminded  you  of  certain  expres- 
sions imputed  to  my  noble  Friend*  but  was 
further  betrayed  into  saying  what  I  am 
sure  he  cannot  mean  and  must  wi^h  un- 
aid,   that  Lord  Lyndhurst,   not  fur  his 
talent,  not  for  his  public  virtue,  not  for  his 
pre-eminence  in  his  profession,  but  that  he 
bad  been  selected  for  the  Woolsack  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  account  of  his  having  insulted 
the  Irish  people.     Perhaps  the  noble  Lord 
wu  excited.     I  am  quite  sure  that  upon 
more  calm  reflection,  these  are  expressions 
which  the  noble  Lord  would  not  have 
used.    But  to  come  to  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
pression attributed  to  Lord  Lyndhurst;  I 
aay  that  Lord  Lyndhurrt,  in  the  presence 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  heard  the  ex- 
pression*—who  knew  precisely  what  fell 
bom  him-p>(ive  or  six  days  afterwards  posi- 
tively denied  the  use  of  them  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  had  been  misrepresented.    I 
sav  he  ponti vely  denied  their  use  in  the  sense 
wbidi  was  applied  to  them.     Lord  Lynd- 
horst  himself,  in  the  explanation  to  which 
1  refer,  reminded  the  noble  Viscount  then 
at  the   head  of  the  Government  (Vis- 
count Melbourne)  and  the  President  of 
the  Council,  that  they  were  both  pre* 
sent  when  the  expressioni  were  used,  and 
that  they  neither  commented  on  nor  ob- 
jerted  to  them,  as  it  was   undoubtedly 
their   duty  to   have  done   if  they  had 
understood  them  to  have  the  meaning  im- 
puted to  them.    No;  it  was  not  till  a  false 
gloishad  been  put  upon  them  elsewhere 
that  any  comment  or  exolanation  was  re- 
quired or  made.    Now  1  will  pass  from 
uis  subject,  which  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
notice,  and  1  can  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  pain  with  which  I  heard  his  at- 
tack upon  Lord  Lyndhunt  was  very  great, 
because  I  thought  it  an  attack  unworthv 
ofa  generous  adversary.  The  point  to  which 
I  was  adfertin^  when  I  was  led  away  by 
these  oonaideraiions  was  the  imputation  of 
negligence  and  carelessneas  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
proclamation  forbidding  the   meeting    at 
Chmtarf.    The  requisition  for  the  meeting 
at  CloDtarf  was  sent  to  me  upon  Thursday 
the  27th  of  September.    On  Saturday^  the 
39th,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  to 
which  it  is  my  duty  shortly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.    At  that  moment, 
the  Lord^lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  absent 


from  Itehind  on  account  of  his  health.  Mv 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
sent  to  me  a  copy  of  this  proclamation.  It 
is  headed,  "  Repeal  cavalrv  —  Clontarf 
meeting — muster  and  march  of  the  mounted 
Repeal  volunteers."  It  would  be  tedious 
wctc  I  to  read  the  whole  proclamation^ 
but  all  the  expressions  used  in  it  are  stu« 
diou^ly  of  a  military  nature,  and  they 
are  intended  to  give  to  the  whole  assemb* 
lage  a  martial  character.  In  former  meet- 
ings there  had  been  a  display  of  infan* 
try.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  boasted  that 
his  infantry  was  superior  to  that  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  commanded  at 
Waterloo,  and  far  more  powerful  than  that 
which  Napoleon  led  to  Moscow*  But  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  summons 
was  issued  for  the  assembling  of  cavalry.  I 
will  not,  as  I  have  said,  trouble  the  House 
with  the  whole  proclamation*  but  will  just 
read  the  first  paragraph,  which  will  show 
the  nature  of  die  whole. 

**  1st.  All  mounted  Repealers  from  the  eity 
or  from  the  south  and  wtst  sides  of  the  county 
to  muster  on  the  open  ground,  Hsrcourt»streel- 
fieldt,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  October,  at  13 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  form  into  troops,  each 
troop  10  coQiitt  of  25  horsemen,  to  be  led  by 
one  officer  in  front,  followed  by  six  ranks,  four 
abreast,  half  distance,  each  bearing  a  wand 
and  cockade  distinguishing  the  number  ol  bis 
respective  troop." 

It  was  conceived  by  my  noUe  Friend 
that  this  was  a  new  and  peculiar  proclama- 
tion ;  and  it  will  now  be  necessary  for  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
progress  of  events  in  Ireland  about  that 
time.  Several  immense  multitudinous 
meeting*  had  been  held  in  different  parte 
of  Irelimd,  and  the  violence  of  the  language 
had  increased  as  the  multitudes  auraent^. 
There  had  been  the  meeting  at  Tara,  and 
the  crowning  at  MuUaghmast,  attended 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ban- 
ners and  martial  music  which  distin- 
guish all  the  meetings.  Large  contri- 
butions had  been  received  from  foreign 
countries ;  a  tax,  amounting  in  one  we^, 
I  believe,  to  S.OOOt,  had  been  levied  upon 
the  Irish  people ;  there  was  impending  the 
meeting  in  Coneiliation-hall  of  800  repre- 
sentatives, who  were  to  aasnme  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Irish  Parliament  j  and  then,  at 
hist,  came  this  proclamation  of  a  inilitary 
character.  It  is  asKrtcd,  and  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  rather  confirmed  the  sUtement, 
that  this  was  to  have  been  the  last  meeting. 
Let  roc  negative  that  assertion.  I  have  the 
words  of  Air.  O'Connell,  used  by  him  at 
2C2 
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Mullaglimast  on  tbe  1st  of  October  to  con- 
tradict it.    He  said : — 

<<  He  would  not  have  met  them  at  Mullagh- 
mast  again,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tbe 
completeness  of  their  position  and  expecta- 
tions. He  had  arranged  six  or  seven  meet- 
ings more,  and  by  the  time  they  were  held,  he 
thought  the  Ministry  would  be  shown  that 
their  do-nothing  policy  would  not  remedy  the 
grievances  of  Ireland." 

The  meeting  at  Clontarf,  therefore, 
was  not  to  be  tbe  last,  but  in  calling 
that  meeting  one  of  an  additional  series, 
this  proclamation  of  a  military  charac- 
ter was  issued ;  and  as  I  have  stated  to 
the  House,  I  received  it  in  London  on  tbe 
Ist  or  2nd  of  October.  I  summoned  tbe 
Lord- Lieutenant  and  tbe  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  and  tbe  law  officers  of  tbe  Crown 
to  a  meeting  on  tbe  day  that  I  received 
this  communication.  It  was  on  Sunday,  I 
think,  that  I  received  it,  and  I  summoned 
the  meeting  for  tbe  following  day.  We 
met;  we  deliberated.  Now,  that  procla- 
mation bad  issued  from  the  Com  Exchange, 
whether  with  or  without  tbe  knowledge  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  does  not  appear ;  but  it  be- 
came tbe  subject  of  consideration  in  tbe 
Association  on  tbe  Monday,  and  then  tbe 
question  was  discussed  whether  or  not  tbe 
military  terms  should  be  withdrawn.  Al- 
terations were  made,  though  they  were  not 
wholly  withdrawn,  and  a  second  proclama- 
tion was  issued.  For  the  word  "  troops  " 
''groups"  was  substituted.     But  several 


military  terms  were  retained,  and  in  sub- 
stance the  proclamation  was  identically  tbe 
same.  A  meeting  was  to  assemble  in  the 
heart  of  Dublin  in  mid-day,  and  for  tbe 
purpose  of  demonstration  to  march  under 
the  Castle-wall.  [Mr.  Wallace:  ''  Will  tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman  read  the  second  pro- 
clamation.'*] Yes.  It  is  dated,  "  Sunday, 
October  8,  1843;"  the  summons  to  appear 
mounted  upon  Conquer-bill  was  omitted. 

^  The  committee  for  this  great  national  de- 
monstration, being  apprised  of  the  intention  of 
many  repealers  to  appear  mounted  at  Clon- 
tarf, recommend  the  following  rules  to  be  ob- 
served for  the  regulation  of  the  cavalcade  :— 
1.  All  mounted  Repealers  of  the  city  or  from 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  county  to 
muster  on  the  open  ground,  Harcourt- street- 
fields,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  October  instant, 
at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  and  form  into  grouos '' 
(not  troops)  "  each  group  to  consist  of  25 
horsemen,  to  be  kept  in  order  by**— the  words 
<<  officer  "  and  *<  half-distance  **  are  omitted-- 
**  some  one  or  two  in  front,  followed  hy  six 
ranks,  four  a-breast,  each  bearing  a  wand." 

The  military  character  even  of  this  se- 
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cond  prodamation  is  quite  trangpaient    It 
became  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, aided  by  tbe  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireknd,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland^ 
and  tbe  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  to  con- 
sider whether    this    second   proclamation 
had  altered  tbe  case.    We  deliberated; 
and  on  tbe  Wednesday  morning  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  tbe  Lcnrd-Lieu- 
tenant  and  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  should 
repair  forthwith  to  Dublin.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  give  a  peremptoiy  or- 
der that  this  meeting  should  be  proclaimed, 
because  circumstances  might  vary ;  bot  the 
authorities  had  a  discretion  to  consider  the 
facts  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin,  and  to  de- 
cide according  to  certain  fixed  instructiona 
which  were  laid  down.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  arrived  in  Dublin 
on  Friday,  having  left  London  on  Thursday 
morning.  On  the  Friday,  they  immediately 
summoned  a  Council  and  deliberated  on  the 
facts,  and  they  determined  to  proclaim  the 
meeting;    but  they  had   to  weigh  wdl 
every  word  of  their  proclamation,  to  pat 
it  into  form,  to  pass  it  through  the  Hana- 
per-office,  and  to  have  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland  affixed.    The  whole  of  this  wai 
done  between  Friday  at  noon  and  Satur- 
day at  noon.    The  proclamation  was  in- 
stantly made  as  public  as  possible,  and  was 
posted  upwards  of  thirty  miles  round  Dub* 
lin  on  Saturday  evening.    It  was  a  meet- 
ing, be  it  remembered,  for  tbe  districts, 
and  tbe  immediate  vicinity  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin,  and  the  proclamation  could 
be  known  therefore,  by  four  o'clock  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  in  Dublin  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.    Now,  admitting  the 
full  value  of  Mr.  0*Connell*6  exertions  in 
preventing  tbe  meeting,  I  am   happy  to 
say,  that  it  did  not  take  place,  and  that 
nobody  was  injured,  no  mischief  was  done 
to  life  or  property,  and  no  evil  oonaequenoe 
of  any  kind   ensued.    I  have  dwelt  as 
shortly  as  the  justice  of  the  case  would 
admit  on  all  the  drcumstanoes  connected 
with  this  Proclamation,  because  I  feel  odd* 
vinced  that  a  simple  narratbn  of  the  lacu 
is  the  very  surest  mode  of  meeting  misre- 
presenUtion.    Having  now  trespassed  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House  for  aoonsidenhle 
time,  I  shall  omit  some  topics,  which,  if  il 
were  earlier  in  the  evening,  I  should  be 
disjxxcd  to  discuss.      But  I  am  asked— 
what  is  the  benefit  of  the  course  we  have 
adopted?      I  will  tell   the  noble   Lonl 
and  the  House.    Already  very  important 
benefits  have  been  gained;  for  the  hat 
three  months  there  £m  been  oonpai«tive 
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peace  in  Ireland.  With  returning  tran- 
quillity there  has  heen  a  revival  of 
industry  and  more  extensive  employ- 
ment. But  is  that  aU?  I  do  conceive 
an  immense  ohject  has  heen  effected  hy 
proving  that  without  any  extraordinary 
powers,  either  asked  or  granted,  trial  hy 
jury,  and  the  law  as  administered  in  Ire- 
land, hy  an  unanimous  Court,  have  been 
triumphant  over  a  most  dangerous  conspi- 
racy. That  is  my  short  answer  to  the 
question  what  is  the  henefit  of  the  trial  ? 
But  the  nohle  Lord  said,  incidentally,  that 
we  occupy  Ireland  by  a  military  force. 
Most  certainly  we  do  occupy  Ireland  by  a 
military  force.  When  a  demonstration  is 
made,  clearly  showing  an  intention  to 
wrest  Ireland  from  Her  Majesty  by  a 
display  of  physical  force,  does  the  noble 
Lord  himself  ohject  to  any  such  proceed- 
ings? Am  I  to  understand  that  to  be 
his  opinion,  when  the  Government  are 
convinced,  in  common  with  the  jury  who 
have  now  convicted  the  parties,  that  there 
was  a  design  to  tamper  with  the  army, 
to  overawe  the  Government,  to  assume 
the  functions  of  the  Executive  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  police,  and  by  the  establish, 
ment  of  courts  of  law  and  of  equity,  and 
that  the  functions  and  powers  of  Govern- 
ment were^  one  by  one,  to  be  assumed 
by  the  Repeal  Association,— -does  the  noble 
Lord  say,  that  it  was  not  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Government,  both  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  Her  Majesty,  to  take  precautions 
against  such  proceedings  t  Until  these 
military  demonstrations  had  taken  place, 
for  they  might  well  be  called  military  de- 
monstrations from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Aepealers  were  brought  together  and  com- 
pared to  the  finest  troops  in  Europe,  and 
stated  to  be  even  superior  to  them,  we 
were  not  justified  in  taking  more  than  or- 
dinary measures  of  precaution ;  and  until 
the  month  of  March  last,  so  far  from 
having  a  large  portion  of  the  Queen's  army 
in  Ireland,  we  had  a  somewhat  weaker  force 
compared  to  that  of  former  years.  I  have 
a  return  which  I  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Coventry  had  moved  for,  and  which 
I  am  ready  to  produce,  if  he  does  call  for  it, 
and  which  has  been  called  for  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  It  shows  the  total 
rank  and  file  of  all  the  forces  in  Ireland  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  from  1830 
to  1844.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  it  quite  right  to 
conceal  no  facts  at  the  present  moment  with 
reference  to  this  point.  I  believe  the  force 
in  Ireland  is  equal  to  every  emergency^  and 
to  prevent  all  delusion  on  the  subjocti  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  will  produce  the 
return.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1844, 
there  were  21,251  men  in  Ireland.  When 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  the  colleague  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  1833  and  1834,  the  amount 
for  the  first  of  those  years,  was  23,998,  and 
for  1834,  23,035.  Between  the  21st  of 
September,  1841,  and  the  Ist  of  March, 
1843 — that  month  in  which  the  monster 
meetings  began,  when  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment did  think  it  necessary  to  act  with 
decision  in  respect  of  this  matter,  two  re- 
giments of  cavalry  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  one  only  sent;  twelve  battalions  of 
infantry  were  withdrawn,  and  eight  only 
sent.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1841,  thp 
total  force  was  14,687  men;  on  the  Ist  of 
Jan.,  1843,  14,476.  [Cries  of  "Marines."] 
The  marines  are  not  included  in  the  return; 
but  they  are  generally  about  600.  I  readily 
and  most  decidedly  admit  that  melancholy 
indeed  would  be  the  prospect  of  this  country 
if  Ireland  were  permanently  to  be  held  by 
a  military  force ;  but  when  a  design  is  en-i 
tertained  to  wrest  Ireland  from  this  country 
by  force,  that  design  must  be  resisted :  far  be 
it  from  me,  however,  to  contend  that  a  mili- 
tary policy  is  the  soundest  policy  upon  which 
to  govern  any  country.  It  may  be  said,  these 
are  mere  words,  and  that  they  prove  no- 
thing. Let  me  then  shortly  glance  at  the 
measures  the  Government  have  undertaken 
and  those  they  are  prepared  to  take  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  I  listened  attentively  to 
the  noble  Lord,  and  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  in 
what  fell  from  them  on  the  policy  which 
they  suggested  to  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  any  thing  very  new,  or  very 
useful ;  but  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have,  as  the  House  knows,  issued  a  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  the  occupation  of 
land  in  Ireland,  and  the  terms  of  that  com- 
mission are, 

''  To  inquire  into  the  ^tate  of  the  law  and 
practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land 
in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  also  to  the  burthens 
of  the  county  cess,  and  other  charges  which 
fall  respectively  upon  the  landlords  and  occu- 
pants, and  to  report  what  alterations  may  be 
made,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  just  rights  of 
property,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  advantages  of  agriculture,  and 
the  relation  between  landlords  and  tenants.'' 

These  are  extensive  subjects,  and  into 
many  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  an 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  and  will  bring 
forth  useful  information.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Kildare,  made 
an  observation  last  Session^  which  appeared 
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to  me  to  be  full  of  truth  and  wisdom^ 
—namely, 

''  It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  that  tbe  law 
affecting  landlord  and  tenant,  in  Ireland,  is 
the  same  there  as  in  England,  for  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
different  state  of  society  in  each,  may  cause 
the  same  law  to  produce  very  different 
effecU." 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Law  of  Ejectment.  I  recollect 
that  some  years  ago  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  proposed  a  measure  by  which 
the  power  of  ejecting  a  tenant  under  20/. 
a  year  was  given  to  the  magistrates.  On 
that  occasion  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land  who  was  then  a  Member  of  the  House, 
objected  strongly  to  the  principle,  and  said 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  might 
produce  very  serious  consequences.  He 
added  that  he  thought  that  that  part  of  the 
law  of  England  relating  to  ejectments  was 
better  for  being  somewhat  tardy,  and  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  process  for  that 
purpose  should  be  adopted  in  the  AssItc 
court  of  the  county,  and  before  an  assembled 
bar,  and  an  auditory  that  would  carefully 
attend  to  the  case.  By  such  a  course,  he 
said,  time  would  be  afforded  to  allow  any 
warmth  of  blood  to  subside,  and  angry  feel- 
ings to  be  allayed.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  ejectment  in  Ireland, 
where  a  summary  process  is  given  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  which  may  be  attended 
with  practical  evils.  It  therefore  is  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
carefully  to  investigate  the  summary  pro- 
cess  of  Ejectment  by  Civil  Bill  in  Ireland. 
Again  the  question  of  Compensation  for 
Improvements  made  by  the  Tenant,  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance.  In  England, 
bufldinffs  on  farms,  and  under  drainines,  are 
generally  made  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord ; 
but  this  is  not  so  generally  the  case  in 
Ireland.  In  that  country  I  understand  that 
even  for  improvements  made  under  lease, 
no  allowance  is  made  to  the  tenant  on  his 
lease  expiring;  or  on  his  leaving  his  farm, 
1  think  that  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  by  which  the  interests  of  the  tenant 
may  be  preserved,  and  that  too  is  a  subject 
deserving  careful  investigation.  Again, 
with  respect  to  sub-letting,  which  takes 
place,  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Ireland 
than  in  this  country,  the  e^t  of  which 
is  to  produce  a  deterioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  tbe  peasantry,  and  to  hold  out  an 
inducement  to  hindlords  to  dear  their 
•states  when  leases  (all  io,  of  large  numbers 


of  the  population.  This  state  of  things  is 
sometimes  productive  of  great  misery  and 
hardship  to  innocent  parties  entitled  to 
indulgent  condderation.  But  all  these 
circumstances  have  been  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  Commissionersi,  and  I  be* 
lieve  that  all  these,  and  other  topics,  have 
already  undergone,  or  will  undergo  a  careAil 
consideration ;  and  I  hope,  before  the  dose 
of  the  Session  that  some  measure,  founded 
on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  may 
be  introduced  into  tbe  House,  and  pass  into 
a  law.  The  hon.  Member  for  Waterfbrd 
joined  the  noble  Lord  in  condemning  the 
Government  for  reducing  the  number  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  in  Irdand.  I 
might  have  said  that  this  was  the  only 
great  improvement  connected  with  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  whidi 
was  suggested  by  the  noble  Lord.  The 
only  measure  which  he  recommended 
was,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  sti* 
pendiary  magistrates.  Now,  it  appean 
very  strange  to  me>  considering  howreeently 
the  noble  Lord  was  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  for  how  long  a  time  the  noble 
Lord  was  in  high  office,  namely,  from  1834 
to  1841,  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  adopt 
this  course,  as  well  as  bring  forward  and 
carry  into  effect  many  important  measores 
which  now  seem  to  fill  his  imaginatkm. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Walenord  up- 
braided  the  Government  for  reducing  the 
number  of  stipendiary  magistrates  by  ten. 
I  entreat  the  House  to  attend  to  the  facts  I 
am  about  to  state.  The  number  of  stipeo- 
diary  magistrates  in  1838,  '39»  '40,  and  *41, 
under  the  administration  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  colleagues  amounted  to  59.  In  the 
estimates  of  1841,  the  year  they  M  offieo» 
they  took  a  vote  fbr  69  stipendiary  Ma^ 
trates  in  Ireland.  At  a  very  curious  penod, 
namely,  in  the  month  of  June»  1841,  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleagoes  bethought 
themselves  that  the  time  hi3  airived  when 
it  was  expedient  to  add  to  the  number  of 
stipendiary  magistrates  in  Ireland.  The 
estimates  having  passed,  there  had  been  fbr 
four  years  only  fifty*nine  sCipendiaiy  ma- 
gistrates in  Iidand-Hm  the  I5ih  of  June, 
an  addition  was  made — they  added  one  to 
the  number  of  Irish  stipendiary  maiia* 
trates  on  the  15th  of  June.  They  added 
two  on  the  28th  of  July ;  they  added  two 
on  the  6th  of  August ;  they  aidded  one  on 
the  16th  of  August,  and,  as  if  to  muk  the 
day  when  Lord  Mdboume  resigned  the 
seals  of  office  into  the  hands  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty,  the  LordJieutenant  of  Iralaad  ap« 
pobted  an  additional  stipendiary  flsiigistiMt 
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OQ  ibml  very  dmj.  After  the  Government 
was  a  oondemned  Government,  then,  and 
not  till  then  the  necessity  occurred  of 
adding  to  the  numhcr  of  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates in  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  three 
months  they  added  seven,  and,  as  if  it  were 
not  only  a  death-bed  repentance,  but  in  the 
last  ffasp  of  an  expiring  Government,  they 
appomted  one  on  the  very  day  when  they 
left  office.  Let  that  courK  be  contrasted 
with  that  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
present  Government  So  far  from  reducing 
the  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates, 
ever  since  we  have  been  in  office  we  have 
had  one  stipendiary  magistrate  more  than 
the  late  Ck)vemment  had  in  1841.  We 
certainly  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
our  duty  to  maintain  the  seven  last 
appointments.  But  have  we  acted  with 
barshneas  towards  these  gentlemen  ?  I  can- 
not think  that  any  of  them  had  the  slightest 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  present 
Government  I  but,  notwithstanding  much 
obloquy  which  has  been  cast  upon  us,  we 
have  appointed  four  of  these  gentlemen 
promoted  between  June  and  August,  1841, 
to  vacancies  as  they  occurred^  the  fifth 
died,  so  that  there  are  only  two  out  of  the 
seven  unprovided  for,  and  of  these  one  had 
been  appointed  on  the  very  day  of  the  late 
Government's  resignation.  So  much  with 
regard  to  the  measure  recommended  by 
the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  number  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  in  Ireland.  It  is 
abo  remarkaUe  that  the  attack  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford,  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  rested  mainly  on  the  question  of 
National  Education.  I  have  to  sute  to  the 
House  that  it  is  the  decision  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  in  the  Estimates  of  the 
present  year,  to  propose  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  vote  for  National  Education. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  that  more  constant 
and  frequent  inspection  of  the  national 
achoob  is  necessary.  We  are  quite  satisfied 
that  training  schools  for  masters  and  mis- 
tresses to  manage  the  approved  system  of 
edooation  throughout  Ireland  are  wanting ; 
and,  I  repeat,  it  is  our  intention  to  propose 
m  considerable  addition  to  the  vote  for 
National  Education  in  the  Irish  Estimates 
for  the  present  year.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  susgest^  another 
boon  that  might  be  conlmed  on  Ire- 
land. We  have  directed  our  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  makbg  grants  for  chmritable  and 
xdigioas  uses  in  Ireland.  In  the  session 
of  1889,  Mr.  George  Lamb,  the  lamented 
brother  of  Lord  Moboume,  brought  m  an 


important  act,  which  became  law,  and 
which  placed  Roman  Catholics  in  Great 
Britain  on  the  nme  footing,  with  regard  to 
the  enjoyment  of  gifts  for  charitable  and 
religious  uses,  as  Protestant  Dissenters 
after  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Lamb's  act  was  declared 
to  be  this,  *'  to  enable  to  acquire  and  hold 
in  real  estate  property  necessary  for  reli- 
gious worship,  education,  and  charitable 
purposes."  It  did  not  extend  to  Ireland^ 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  propoie  to  Par- 
liamcnt  a  measure  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  placing  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire* 
land  on  tne  same  footing  as  Roman  Catho. 
lies  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  with  reference  to  Grants  of 
Land  for  religious  and  charitable  uses. 
I  now  pass  to  a  third  subject  touched  on 
by  the  noble  Lord,  namely,  the  state 
of  the  franchise  in  Ireland.  I  think 
the  noble  Lord  must  have  forgotten  that 
when  the  Irish  Reform  Act  regulatine 
the  franchise  in  counties  was  introduced, 
the  leasehold  qualification  was  10/.  clear 
yearly  value  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
knd  and  Scotland.  The  terms  were  the 
same— the  interpretation,  of  course,  upon 
the  same  words  with  the  same  object  ought 
in  the  two  countries  to  be  the  same ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  greater  pcrspicuitv  the  tenna 
''clear  yearly  value,"  used  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  bills,  were,  in  the  proereas  of 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  set  aside  for  the 
words  "beneficial  interest,'*  in  Ireland. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  interpretation  put  in 
Scotland  and  England  upon  the  words 
*'  yearly  value"  and  by  the  majority  of  the 
judges  in  Ireland  on  the  terms  **  beneficial 
interest,"  as  equivalent  to  '*  dear  yearly 
value,"  was  the  right  interpretation.  But 
the  effect  has  been  greatly  to  narrow  the 
county  franchise,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  in  their  registration  act 
for  Ireland,  to  propose  an  extension  of  the 
county  franchise,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
restrictive  operation  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. I  thmk  it  also  right  that  I  should 
state  to  the  House,  as  indicative  of  the 
spirit  which  actuates  the  Government* 
since  we  have  successfully  resisted  the  at* 
tempts  to  overawe  the  legislature  and  the 
Executive,  that  it  is  our  intention  to  deal, 
in  a  certain  particular,  with  the  franchise 
of  the  cities  and  towns.  At  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  no  Poor-rate 
had  bSea  carried  in  Ireland.  The  borough 
franchise  in  England  depended  on  the  occu- 
pation of  a  boose  valued  at  10/.,  coupled 
with  the  payment  of  poor*xate  and  Queen's 
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taxes  for  a  given  antecedent  period.  No 
poor-rate  existing  in  Ireland^  the  condition 
superadded  in  Ireland  to  the  10/.  value^ 
was  the  payment  of  all  local  rates  and  taxes. 
Id  Dublin,  for  instance,  I  believe  I  do  not 
overstate  the  matter  when  I  declare  that 
there  are,  at  least,  eighteen  or  twenty  local 
taxes,  the  omission  to  pay  any  one  of  which 
operates  as  a  disqualification,  and  the  most 
solvent  person  qualified  ten  times  over  by 
the  value  of  his  house,  in  consequence  of 
the  omission  to  pay  any  one  of  these  local 
rates,  loses  his  qualification.  This  is  vexa. 
tious.  It  appears  to  me  to  give  no  addi- 
tional security,  and  it  is  no  test  of  the  sol- 
vency of  the  parties ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  since  the  passing  of  that  enactment, 
the  Poor-law  has  been  introduced  into  Ire- 
land, and  a  poor-rate,  a  most  important  rate, 
has  been  superadded.  It  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  that  in  lieu  of 
all  local  rates  and  taxes  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  payment  of  borouch-rate,  jury. 
cess,  and  poor-rate.  It  is  only  just  to  my 
noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire, that  I  should  notice  an  attack 
which  was  made  upon  him  with  some  harsh- 
ness. The  noble  Lord  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing said  of  the  late  Government,  that  in 
dealing  with  the  franchise  in  a  registration 
bill,  they  fought  under  false  colours.  It  is 
true  my  noble  Friend  did  use  that  expres- 
sion, but  he  used  it  with  reference  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  seeing  it  was  brought  in 
by  the  then  Secretary  for  Ireland  nomi- 
iially  for  the  single  purpose  of  defin- 
ing the  franchise,  whereas  it  was  irre- 
fragably  demonstrated  by  my  noble  Friend 
that  it  was  intended,  not  to  define,  but 
materially  and  essentially  to  alter  it.  Ano- 
ther taunt  has  been  cast  upon  my  noble 
Friend,  and  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and 
myself,  with  respect  to  which  I  will  only 
say,  that  we  all  voted  for  the  proposition 
BUggcslcd  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Sunderland,  to  be  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Government —that  the  5/. 
qualification  should  be  tcNted  by  the  sur- 
plus of  rating  over  rent;  because  we 
considered  the  refusal  of  leases  as  operat- 
ing as  an  undue  restriction  upon  the  fran- 
chise. The  noble  lord  commented  also 
upon  the  appointments,  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment, of  a  chief  justice,  a  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  two  puisne  judges.  We  have 
fought  this  battle  before  ;  but  there  is 
Duw  '*  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of 
Holy  Writ,"  that  the  ground  we  took  be- 
fore was  right.  It  is  said  we  did  not  go 
to  the  foremoit  ninki  in  tht  legal  profenioOf 


which  are  filled  with  our  political  opponents, 
to  find  one  qualified  to  fill  these  high  stations. 
Who  are  the  counsel  chosen  by  the  traversers 
to  defend  them?  Surely  the  traversers  in 
the  late  trial  were  good  judges  of  the  roost 
distinguished  talent  at  the  Irish  Bar. 
Whom  did  they  select  as  counsel  for  their 
defence  ?  Every  one  so  selected,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Pigott,  Attorney-general 
to  the  late  Government,  Mr.  Shell,  uie  late 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Mr.  Monaghan,  is  a  Protestant  and  Con- 
servative. But  Mr.  Moore  is  a  Pro. 
testant,  and  was  certainly  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral of  the  late  Government.  I  have  a 
very  few  words  to  say  upon  that  which  I 
admit,  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, is  the  most  important  of  all  sub- 
jects which  can  be  considered,  I  mean 
the  Protestant  Church  by  law  established 
in  Ireland.  I  am  afraid  it  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  difficulties  with  re- 
spect to  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try —  a  point  which  was  glanced  at, 
but  only  glanced  at,  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  touched  upon  with  excellent  feeling 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  him- 
self, professing  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. He  asked  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  put  a 
construction  on  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
Roman  Catholic  Members  at  the  Table  of 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  I 
trust  my  risht  hon.  Friend  will  not  answer 
that  appeal.  The  oath  is  not  the  oath 
imposed  by  him,  it  is  the  oath  imposed  by 
the  Legislature ;  and  I  conceive  there  caa 
be  no  advantage  in  discussing  in  this  House 
the  import  of  oaths.  The  Legislature^ 
when  it  admitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
a  full  participation  in  the  rights  of  a  free 
constitution,  made  that  grant  fully  and 
freely,  on  the  condition  only  of  the  oath 
being  taken  ;  and,  making  that  condition, 
the  Legislature  has  marked  its  confidence  in 
Roman  Catholics,  that  they  would  take 
that  oath  in  its  fair  and  candid  meaning ; 
the  interpretation  is  left  to  the  consci- 
ence of  each  individual.  But  I  must 
very  shortly  notice  the  observations  which 
fell  from  the  noble  Lord  relative  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  His  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  is,  that  equality  should 
prevail.  In  passing  I  must  say,  that 
we  should  have  imagined,  that  on  mak- 
ins  a  motion  of  such  great  iroportanoes 
which  is  equivalent— the  noble  Lovd  will 
not  dissemble  it — ^to  an  attempt  to  taka 
the  reins  of  power  from  the  bands  of  the 
pretest  GoTeniiiieiit«-«  noUoo  made  under 
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luch  drcumslanoety  and  with  such  an  oh- 
jeci,  almost  avowed,  should  have  led  to  a 
distinct  statement  of  an  intelligihle  policy 
supported  by  an  united  party.  The  noble 
Lord  cheered  when  I  used  the  words  ''per- 
fect equality."  I  could  not  divine  from 
what  fell  from  him,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  propose  perfect  equality.  J  understood 
the  noble  Lord  to  say,  that  the  life  interest 
of  all  the  clergy  should  be  upheld.  But 
unless  you  call  on  the  State  to  make  good 
the  amount  of  income  of  the  present  es- 
tablished clergy  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
dergy*  the  noble  Lord's  measure  must  be 
postponed,  until  a  new  generation  shall 
osTe  arisen — a  long  postponement  of  peace 
to  Ireland.  And  how  is  equality  to  be 
obtained  ?  Only  in  three  modes — you  may 
add  at  once  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  en- 
dowment of  the  Protestant  clergy  to  be 
ajyplied  to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman 
CsMKolic  clergy.  That  can  only  be  effected 
by  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the 
United  Kbgdom,  and  calling  on  all  persons 
of  whaterer  persuasion  in  Great  Britain  to 
contiibate  to  that  endowment.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  the 
Presbyterians  and  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
England  to  contribute  to  taxation  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy 
in  Ireland,  and  to  this  extent.  But  that 
is  only  one  of  your  difficulties.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford  said,  the 
Roman  Catholic  der^  would  not  accept 
of  an  endowment.  What  would  be  the 
object  of  such  an  arrangement?  Clearly 
to  effect  a  connection  between  that  dergy 
and  the  State,  and  the  value  of  such  a 
connection  depends  on  the  terms.     Then 

r'  a  I  foresee  another  difficulty.  Suppose 
seeular  clergy  in  connection  with  the 
State ;  they  might  be  supplanted  by  men- 
dicant regulars,  subject  to  no  control,  but 
men  of  fervent  piety,  possessing  great  in- 
fluence with  the  multitude ;  and  the  en- 
dowed clergy  would  probably  degenerate 
into  mera  pensioners  of  the  State.  I  con- 
fess I  should  upon  prindple  have  had  no 
objection  to  Roman  Catholic  Endowment, 
and  had  I  been  in  my  jdaoe  in  this 
House  in  1825,  when  my  noble  Friend, 
the  Member  for  South  Lancashire,  proposed 
a  rasolution  to  that  effect,  I  should  have 
given  it  my  support  I  believe,  however, 
tne  time  is  gone  by  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  and  even  if  it  were  still  possible  or 
practicable,  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  would 
produce  dther  peace  or  contentment  in 
Ireland.  I  think,  therefore,  we  must  dis- 
wd  that  popodtioii*    Ao  boo,  GeoUe* 


man  on  the  other  side  has  said,  try  your 
measure  of  equality  by  the  eommon  rules 
of  arithmetic  and  nothing  will  be  more 
easy  than  its  settlement  Suppose  you 
proceed  upon  the  prindples  of  subtraction, 
and  overthrow  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland.  To  that  system  the  noble 
Lord  has  repeatedly  declared  his  inviolable 
hostility.  It  was  a  dangerous  measure,  he 
has  said,  to  which  he  would  never  consent 
—one  which  he  repudiated,  as  contrary  to 
the  most  sacred  pnnciples.  If  so,  how  is 
the  result  contemplated  by  the  noble  Lord 
to  be  arrived  at  ?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  suggests  division  as  the  prindple, 
and  the  noUe  Lord  himself  seemed  almost 
inclined  towards  a  division  by  three  by 
Church  of  Ireland,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Presbyterians.  I  don't  think  the  noble 
I<ord  would  find  it  very  easy  to  accomplish 
that  division.  There  migiht  be  many  who 
would  he  very  ready  to  agree  to  a  division 
by  two,  who  would  not  adopt  a  division  by 
three ;  and  with  regard  to  the  equal  divi« 
sion  of  the  Protestant  Church  property  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  I  heUeve 
that  it  would  open  a  soene  of  more  angry 
contest,  and  more  implacable  strife,  thian 
any  which  has  hitherto  agitated  Ireland. 
Sir,  I  regret  having  occupied  so  long  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  with  reqiect  to 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  I  say, 
at  once,  that  I  reject  all  these  nostrums. 
I  say,  that  any  proposition  which  has  been 
suggested  as  likely  to  be  feasible,  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  preference  which  the 
Protestant  state  of  England  as  a  funda- 
mental prindple,  has  decided  on  giving 
in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Church  Es- 
tablishment. I  stand  upon  the  choice 
made  by  this  country  at  the  Reformation, 
confirmed  at  the  Revolution,  sealed  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  ratified  by  the  Act 
of  Union.  I  hold  that  prefetenoe  to  be 
amongst  the  firmest  foundations  of  our 
liberties.  1  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  greatest  Statesmen,  and  I  do 
not  bdieve  that  it  will  be  overthrown  by 
any  Repeal  Association,  or  any  body  oif 
Conspirators  such  as  we  have  succeeded  in 
convicting.  One  word  with  respect  to  this 
motion.  I  have  endeavoured,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  go  through  all  the  leading 
topics  glanced  at  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
I  may  have  touched  upon  them  imperfectly, 
but  I  have  stated  my  opinions  fably  and 
frankly.  I  have  dissembled  nothing ;  I  have 
kept  back  nothing ;  I  have  stated  every- 
thing I  thought  it  my  duty  to  declare.  I 
must  nyi  tut  I  do  nol  think  the  aoblo 
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Lord  who  18  aeeking  to  displace  the  present 
Goyernmeiit  has  been  equally  explicit.  It 
is  for  the  House,  however,  to  judge.  If 
they  think  upon  the  whole,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  advisers,  in  a  great  crisis  of 
puUic  affairs,  have  acted  in  a  manner  un* 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  country — 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  this  House, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
State^let  them  declare  it  by  their  vote, 
and  give  that  vote  in  fiivour  of  the  noble 
Lord.  If  on  the  other  hand,  they  think 
that  we  have  not  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  House ;  if  they  are  of  opinion,  that 
in  the  midst  of  great  public  difficulties,  it 
is  for  the  public  good  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Government,  and 
that  they  think  us  stilLentitled  to  that  con- 
fidence and  favour,  for  which  we  are  sin- 
cerely gratefiil— then  I  call  upon  the 
House  hy  a  decisive  and  large  majority  to 
nentive  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  debate  was  then  adjourned,  and 
the  other  orders  having  been  disposed  of, 
the  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter-past 
twelve  o'clock. 
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Poob*Law. — Mr.  Ferrand  hoped  that 
the  House  would  extend  its  indulgence 
for  a  few  miuutes  while  he  made  one  or 
two  observations  as  to  a  question  which 
he  put  on  Monday  evening  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  aa  to  the  separation  of  chil- 
dren in  workhouses,  under  a  certain  age, 
from  their  mothera.  He  then  comment 
his  question  with  the  declaration^**  That 
aa  Lord  Cbief«justice  Deomao  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  onaoimous  opinion  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
*  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  break  in  upon  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament,* and  upon  that  which  may  have 
eiisted  from  all  time;'  and  hu  also  de- 
clared that  *  it  is  the  mother  who  is  the 
proper  party  to  have  the  costodv  of  all  her 
childftn  under  seven  years  of  age,  and 
that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother, 
b«t  fMT  the  protection  of  the  children/'* 


He  had  taken  considerable  puna  in  draw- 
ing up  this  question ;  he  had  since  referred 
to  his  authority,  and  been  informed  that 
he  was  perfectly  correct  in  the  sUtemcnt 
which  he  had  made.  He  had  also  referred 
to  the  reports  of  the  case  to  which  he 
adverted,  in  the  Morning  Chrmude,  the 
Times,  the  Morning  Herald,  and  the 
Morning  Post,  as  they  appeared  in  these 
papers  the  morning  after  judgment  was 
delivered,  and  he  found  that  they  all 
nearly  coincided.  He  hoped  that  he  had 
said  sufficient  to  convince  the  House  that 
before  he  placed  his  question  on  the  notice 
paper  he  had  eiercisied  sufficient  caution, 
and  was  therefore  justified  in  doing  so. 
He  now  wished  to  ask  the  right  hoo.  Ba- 
ronet whether  he  still  denied  that  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Denman  had  used  these 
words ;  and  he  also  wished  to  ask  whether 
he  still  continued  to  deny  the  correctnese 
of  the  other  words  in  the  notice  paper? 

Sir  J.  Graham  having  received  no  pre- 
vious notice  of  the  hon.  Member^s  ioten* 
tion  to  ask  this  question,  had  not  brought 
down  with  him  an  authorised  report  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman's  jodgmeat 
in  the  case  alluded  to  by  the  hon*  Member. 
He  was  very  far  from  imputing  any  mo- 
tives to  the  hon.  Member  when  be  formerly 
answered  his  question,  and  he  then  stated 
that  he  believed  that  the  boo.  Member 
had  used  every  caution  to  get  correct  in- 
formation on  the  point,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  hon.  Member  had  been  mis- 
taken.   The  hon.  Member  now  stated  that 
he  found  that  the  information  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  and  on  which 
he  had  founded  his  question,  was  confirs- 
ed  on  searching  in  the  papers  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  that  all  the  reports 
of  the  judgment  in  question  substantially 
concurred ;  and  this,  he  conceived,  was  a 
test  of  the  aocurmcy  of  the  words  used. 
Now,  at  the  same  time,  he  (Sir  Jamea 
Graham)  had  it  from  the  very  highest 
source,  that  not  only  were  those  words 
not  used,  but  words  the  very  converse  of 
them.    The  words  quoted  from  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
were,    ^  That  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  break  in  upon  an 
Act  of  Plaritament,  and  upon  that  which 
may  have  existed  from  all  time.**    Now 
the  words  used  bv  Lord  Denman  were, 
**  That  although  it  was  the  geoeni  rule 
to  adhere  to  established  principles,  |et 
cases  have  arisen,  when,  in  order  to  give 
cfiiBCt  to  the  eipreia  words  of  an  Act  of 
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Parliamenti  it  has  been  necessary  to  break 
in  upon  established  principles.''  The 
learned  judge  also  laid  it  down,  that 
although,  as  a  general  rale,  the  mother 
might  have  the  care  of  her  child,  yet  cases 
might  arise  where  policy  would  require  a 
departure  from  it,  and  these  had  been  pro* 
vided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
learned  judge  then  observed  that  this  was 
a  case  of  the  kind.  The  words,  then,  as 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  from  the 
various  reports,  were  not  correct  as  to  the 
great  principle  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  the  learned  judge  had 
put  forward.  Indeed,  such  an  opinion 
would  be  most  monstrous  as  coming 
from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  thought  that  in  certain  cases 
it  would  be  right  to  break  through  the 
words  of  Acts  of  Parliament  He,  there- 
fore, was  enabled  distinctly  to  state  that 
not  only  what  he  had  just  observed  was 
confirmed  in  the  authorised  reports, 
namely,  the  Jurist  and  Law  Journal^  in 
which  the  case  was  accurately  reported, 
but  that  if  more  was  wanted,  he  had  the 
highest  judicial  authority  for  the  assertion 
ho  now  made. 

Qui  Tah  AortoNS— Oambliko  Law.] 
Mr.  James  S.  fVorlley  hoped  that  the 
House  would  listen  to  him  for  a  few  mi* 
Dutes  while  he  addressed  them  on  the  sub- 
ject*matter  of  the  bill,  the  second  reading 
of  which  he  was  about  to  move,  as  it  ne^ 
garded  a  case  of  great  importance  involving 
nearly  half  a  million  of  money^  and  in. 
volved  persons  who  were  not  aware  that 
they  had  committed  any  legal  ofTenoe.  He 
should  not  have  felt  called  upon  to  trouble 
the  House  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for  some 
symptoms  of  opposition  which  had  been 
manifested  with  respect  to  this  bill.  The 
lum.  Member  for  Montrose  said  a  few 
ni^ts  ago^  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was 
for  the  encouragement  of  gambling.  Now, 
he  would  at  once  declare,  that  no  one  would 
give  a  more  strenuous  opposition  to  this  bill 
than  himself,  if  he  believed  that  it  had 
such  an  object,  or  would  be  productive  of 
such  au  effect.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  ever 
entexed  one  of  the  numerous  gambling 
houses  which  abound  in  the  metropolis, 
and  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
he  had  never  done  so,  for  his  professional 
pursuits  had  entirely  destroyed  any  such 
disposition.  He  certainly  had  won  as  much 
•s  1(ML  or  ao  ona  race»  and  although  he  had 


some  knowledge  of  the  laWi  he  confessed, 
that  at  the  time  he  did  so^  he  was  totally 
ignorant  that  he  was  breaking  the  law. 
The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  16th 
Charles  2nd,  chap.  7,  and  the  9th  of  Anne, 
chap.  14,  respecting  penalties  that  could  he 
recovered  for  Horse-racing.  He  repeated, 
he  merely  wished  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  certain  provisions  of  these  acts  to  the  end 
of  the  Session,  and  then  only  as  far  as  re- 
garded common  informers  bringing  actions 
to  recover  penalties  for  betting  at  horse- 
races. He  did  not  propose  to  touch  that 
part  of  the  act  allowing  parties  who  had 
made  bets  and  lost  them,  and  had  paid  their 
losses,  to  get  back  the  money  so  paid  by 
action.  With  respect  to  the  motion  for 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
had  given  notice,  he  would  only  then  ob* 
serve,  that  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  laws  against  gaming,  he 
would  cordially  support  his  motimi,  and 
would  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  carry  out  the  inquiry ;  but  any 
opposition  to  the  present  bul,  he  would  re- 
sist to  the  utmost  At  common  law,  betting 
was  perfectly  legal,  unless  it  was  against 
public  policy,  such,  for  instance,  as  was 
held  in  the  case  of  a  bet  respecting  the  du« 
ration  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  Buonapartei 
while  ruler  of  France,  or  against  decency, 
as  was  determined  in  the  case  of  the  bet  as 
to  the  sex  of  the  Chevalier  D*Eon;  or 
against  morals,  as  in  a  bet  whether  a  nngle 
woman  was  with  child  or  not  With  such 
exceptions  as  these,  betting  at  common  law 
was  legal,  and  the  bets  could  be  recovered. 
For  instance,  it  had  been  determined,  that 
the  bet  as  to  the  colour  that  a  certain 
jockey  would  wear  when  he  rode  on  a  racer 
was  legal,  and  the  money  lost  could  be  re- 
covered in  court  Again,  if  a  bet  was  made 
after  a  race,  and  if  one  party  bet  600^  that 
one  horse  had  won,  and  another  party  that 
it  had  not,  it  had  been  held  in  such  case  to 
have  been  a  perfectly  legal  bet  Such  nice, 
ties  as  these  might  be  known  to  those  who 
belonged  to  the  legal  profession,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  persons 
whose  interests  were  involved  in  this  bill 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  law  on  the 
subject,  as  they  were  not  kwyers.  He  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  the  persons  who  had 
brought  these  actions,  were  not  of  the  ho* 
nest  class  of  laviryers.  There  were  some 
descriptions  of  bets  which  were  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  yet  were  legal.  For  in« 
stance,  a  case  of  this  desoii^oii  ooouxred 
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in  1771  :  Two  young  men^  namely^ 
Mr.  Codrington,  the  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Codringlon^  and  Mr.  Pigott,  ran 
what  was  called  their  fathers'  lives 
against  each  other,  and  it  was  referred 
to  LfOrd  Ossory  to  determine  as  to  the  odds 
that  should  he  laid.  That  nohleman  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  1,600/.  to 
SOOL  A  bet  to  this  amount  was  settled, 
and  Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Queensherry,  who  thought  the  odds  too 
favourable  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Pigott,  ob- 
tained the  bet  from  that  gentleman.  It 
appeared,  that  before  the  bet  had  been  set- 
tled, the  father  of  Mr.  Pigott  died,  but  the 
circumstance  at  the  time  was  not  known  to 
either  party.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
payment  of  the  bet  was  refused,  and  an  ac- 
tion was  brought,  and  was  tried  before 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  plaintiff  reco- 
vered ;  and,  on  a  motion  being  made  for  a 
new  trial,  the  court  refused  to  interfere 
with  the  verdict  Here,  then,  was  a  bet 
which  was  contrary  to  every  feeling  of  de- 
cency, which  was  determined  by  a  court  of 
common  ]aw  to  be  legal,  while  those  who 
made  bets  on  horse-races  were  exposed  to 
the  most  harassing  and  vexatious  proceed- 
ings by  a  set  of  common  informers,  who 
happened  to  be  attorneys'  clerks.  He 
should  be  able  to  show,  that  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, these  persons  had  not  acted  from 
any  i^ard  to  public  morals,  or  with  the 
desire  of  suppressing  gambling,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  extortion,  and  with  the 
worst  feelings  of  revenge.  The  16th 
Charles  2nd,  c.  71,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  these  actions  were  brought,  and  by 
which  bets  on  horse  races  were  held  to  be 
illegal,  was  entitled  ''An  Act  against 
Doubtful,  Disorderly,  and  Excessive  Gam- 
ing." It  should  be  recollected,  also,  that 
the  second  act,  the  9th  of  Anne,  was  passed 
in  the  reign  of  a  Sovereign  who  had  greatly 
encouraged  the  practice  of  horse  races,  and 
he  had  been  informed  by  a  noble  Friend 
near  him  that  only  two  days  before  she 
died  she  won  the  cup  at  York.  There  was, 
however^  not  a  word  against  bets  at  horse 
races  in  this  act.  There  was  a  curious 
provision,  however,  in  it  After  enacting 
the  penalties  that  should  be  levied  for  gam- 
ing with  cards,  dice>  tables,  or  other  games, 
or  betting  to  the  amount  of  10/.,  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  last  clause,  to  declare  that 
its  provisions  should  not  extend  to  any 
games  played  or  bets  made  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  Her  Majesty's  palace.  Of  course. 
Queen  Anne  could  not  be  expected  to  run 
/I  borto  xBoe  in  her  drawing-room^  nor  did 
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he  believe  that  bets  on  horse  races  were  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the  act 
As  to  the  parties  bringing  these  actions, 
one  of  them  he  might  mention,  who  was 
now  an  attorney's  clerk,  had  been  croupier 
at  a  gambling-house,  from  which  place  he 
had  been  discharged  for  reasons  which 
could  be  explained  when  necessary.  An- 
other, also  an  attorney,  had  likewise  been 
connected  with  gambling.  The  records  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  did  not  enable  him 
to  say  what  the  exact  amount  was  for 
which  the  actions  were  brought,  but  he 
had  seen  five  of  the  writs  issued  against  a 
gentleman,  one  of  the  most  honourable- 
minded  men  in  existence,  who  certainly 
had  had  no  idea  that  he  was  offending 
against  the  laws,  and  the  sums  set  forth  in 
those  five  writs  alone  amounted  to  upwards 
of  80,000/.  One  circumstance  would  show 
what  sort  of  persons  those  were  who  had 
got  up  these  prosecutions.  One  of  the 
attorneys  concerned  for  the  plaintiffs  hear- 
ing that  a  certain  eminent  personage  in 
the  law,  who  he  had  reason  to  believe  had 
been  consulted  by  some  of  the  defendantSt 
and  had  been  consequently  made  acquainted 
with  much  of  the  case,  went  to  that  person, 
and  representing  himself  to  be  Mr.  Hill, 
one  of  the  solicitors  for  the  defence,  obtained 
an  opinion  and  information  upon  the  case 
as  for  the  defendants.  He  did  not  consi- 
der, with  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  the 
present  proceeding  was  at  all  a  departure 
from  the  principle  of  justice.  In  the  year 
1814  a  bill  was,  in  like  manner,  introduced 
into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
certain  actions  that  had  been  brought  under 
an  act  of  Parliament  against  certain  non- 
resident clergymen,  and  on  that  occasion. 
Lord  Eldon  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
that,  when  it  was  found  that  informers 
were  making  a  vexatious  and  corrupt  use 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  extorting  money  and  enriching 
themselves  by  legal  penalties,  it  was  time 
for  the  legislature  to  interfere.  He  had 
that  day  ascertained  by  merely  half  an 
hour's  search  at  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
that  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  actions  in- 
volving penalties  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  had  been  brought  from  no  desire  of 
vindicating  public  morals,  or  promoting 
public  or  individual  virtue,  but  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  pocketing  a  moiety  of  the 
proceeds.  The  hon.  Member  read  over 
the  names  of  several  of  the  persons  who  were 
the  subject  of  these  actions  and  said,  they 
were  all  honourable  men  —  Mr.  Bowes, 
Lord  Eliogtouui  Lord  Bontincki  who  was 
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there  to  answer  for  himself^  Mr.  Crockford, 
and  John  Gully,  Esq.,  once  Member  for 
Pontefract,  and  these  gentlemen  were  not 
made  equally  the  object  of  attack  by  these 
informers,  some  of  them  being  served  with 
six,  some  with  five,  and  others  with  fewer 
writs.  He  begged  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  not  the  apologist  or  defender  of  the 
practice  of  gaming,  or  staking  large  sums 
on  events  regulated  by  chance.  Still  he 
wished  to  ex^ain  that  in  most  cases  large 
bets  were  hedged  off  by  the  person  who 
made  them,  taking  odds  against  the  chances 
of  his  winning  the  original  bet ;  so  that, 
though  taking  originally  a  bet  of  100/.,  he 
might  hedge  off  99/.  of  it,  standing  only 
the  loss  of  1/.  In  this  respect,  a  man  so 
circumstanced,  and  having  so  hedged  his 
money,  would  be  sued  not  for  the  penalty 
upon  the  1/.  he  really  risked,  but  for  the 
whole  penalty  on  the  100/L,  or  treble  the 
amount  of  the  wager.  Could  any  thing 
possibly  be  more  unjust  than  inflicting  such 
a  penidty  to  be  recovered  by  indifferent 
parties  through  the  defective  language  or 
improper  wording  of  these  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment? It  would  perhaps  be  objected  by 
some  hon«  Members  that  the  House  would 
not  have  been  troubled  upon  the  subject  of 
these  actions,  if  the  persons  sued  had  been 
persons  in  humble  life  or  poor.  He  would 
suggest  this  objection  was  at  once  invidious 
and  invalid,  for  it  would  hardly  be  ever 
expected  that  such  actions  would  be  brought 
against  men  in  the  humble  walks  of  life, 
and  if  a  poor  man  they  could  expect  no 
more  than  his  skin.  He  would  refer  those 
who  were  too  much  engaged  to  make  more 
extensive  inquiries  on  £e  subject  to  an 
article  in  the  "Law  Magazine,"  very 
ably  written,  which  concludes  by  saying 
that  the  laws  relative  to  Gaming  have  been 
drawn  with  so  much  carelessness  and  are 
so  uncertain  that  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
what  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  any  man 
are  in  reference  to  those  laws.  Assuring 
the  House  that  he  was  prompted  in  this 
instance  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
desire  to  defeat  imposition,  he  moved  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  ilf.  Gt6ion  said,  the  bill  involved 
considerations  of  the  most  important  kind. 
When  the  hoo.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
enact  an  ex  post  facto  law  to  relieve  those 
who  had  violated  the  law,  to  give  protec- 
tion to  those  who  had  violated  the  spirit 
and  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
to  withdraw  protection  from  those  who 
obeyed  it,  a  very  satisfactory  explanation 
of  his  reasons  must  have  been  expected 


and  required.  In  proposing  to  the  House 
the  amendment  which  he  (Mr.  Gibson) 
had  risen  to  move,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  state  that)  he  thought  the  House 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of 
the  parlies.  The  House  ought  to  dismiss 
the  question  of  character  entirely  from  its 
consideration — they  ought  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  considerations  of  cha- 
racter or  station  in  such  a  matter  as  this. 
To  allow  such  considerations  to  influence 
them  was  to  legislate,  not  on  principles, 
but  from  personal  motives,  and  for  almost 
personal  ends.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  introduced  the  bill,  had,  in  fact, given 
the  best  reason  possible  why  he  (Mr. 
Gibson)  should  persevere  in  his  amend* 
ment.  He  said  the  law  affecting  these 
subjects  was  so  bad,  that  it  required  revi- 
sion altogether.  He  did  not,  however, 
tell  them  what  might  be  the  effect  of  look- 
ing carefully  and  searchingly  into  the 
effects  of  these  laws.  It  might  turn  out, 
after  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
that  the  Legislature  might  still  maintain 
the  opinion,  that  the  present  law  it  would 
be  desirable  co  maintain.  And  should 
this  be  the  case,  as  very  likelv  it  might  be, 
they  would,  if  they  consented  to  this  bill, 
be  saving  those  who  bad  now  violated  the 
law,  by  a  sort  of  parenthesis.  The  House 
might  report  it  to  be  desirable  that  cer- 
tain penalties  now  attached  to  acts  of 
gaming  should  still  be  retained.  He 
(Mr.  Gibson)  had  heard  that  people  on 
the  other  side  were  very  fond  of  trying  to 
make  the  nation  moral  and  religious  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  he,  therefore, 
would  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  allow  great 
men,  and  rich  men,  and  influential  men, 
to  escape  the  infliction  of  laws  which  they 
had  made  for  other  people.  These  actions 
were  not  to  be  suspended,  they  were  to 
be  put  an  end  to  altogether.  Now,  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  so  much  igno- 
rance prevailing  as  to  the  existing  law  re- 
specting gaming  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think  ;  on  the  contrary,  scarcely 
a  term  passed  in  which  actions  were  not 
brought  under  these  statutes  of  Charles 
and  Anne.  [Mr.  Wortley:  There  has 
not  been  a  single  action.]  Really,  they 
could  not  sit  there  to  draw  distinctions  of 
this  kind.  The  acts  were  levelled  against 
gaming,  betting  above  a  certain  amount, 
and  not  against  any  particular  sport.  But 
that  it  would  be  occupying  the  time  of  the 
House,  he  would  move  that  this  statute 
be  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table.    The 
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my  oonstqntocty  to  promoU  public  idleness, 
Ibefty  and  debauchery,  ttnongft  those  of  a 
lower  class,  and  among  persons  of  a  superior 
rank  it  hath  frequently  b«en  attended  wiih  the 
sudden  ruin  and  desolation  of  ancient  and 
opulent  families,  an  abandoned  prostitution  of 
every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  too 
often  hath  ended  in  seli^murder/' 

And,  agaio,  speaking  of  garoiog  anoogst 
the  poor,  he  said : — 

^  But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  mo* 
dem  complaint :  it  is  tne  gaming  in  high  life 
that  demands  the  attention  of  the  magistrate ; 
a  passion  to  which  every  valuable  considera* 
tion  is  made  a  sacrifice,  and  which  we  seem 
to  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  the  an- 
cient Germans,  whom  Tacitus  describes  to 
have  been  bewitched  with  the  spirit  of  play  to 
a  most  exorbitant  degree/' 

Blackstooe  went  on  to  tay  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pot  down  this  vice  by  peoaliiei 
and  9iit  tarn  actioot,  but,  uofortonately, 
that  was  not  the  aentimeDt  of  the  Legisia* 
ture  now*a-days.  They  were  desirous  to 
make  the  people  moral  by  Act  of  Parlia. 
nent*  In  this  spirit  they  bad  brought 
forward  the  Bill  for  the  better  Observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  other  measures  by 
which  they  showed  that  they  relied  more 
ttpon  striogent  enactments  than  upon 
aobrdiog  a  soaod  Edacation  to  the  people, 
and  enabling  them  to  trust  to  their  own 
self-control.  An  hon*  Member  had  stated, 
that  DOthiog  was  mora  common  than  for 
that  Hooae  to  relieve  parties  from  penalties 
to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves 
by  violating  the  law.  He  (Mr.  Gibson) 
agreed  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
such  relief  was  proper,  but  the  case  of 
Mr.  Wright,  and  the  informations  pre- 
ferred by  him  against  members  of  the 
clergy,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
gross  intaoces  of  dereliction  of  principle 
of  which  the  Legialature  had  ever  been 
goilty.  Mr.  Wright  had  brought  200  ac- 
tions, in  which  be  sought  to  recover  pen- 
alties from  clergymen  for  non-residence, 
vnder  an  act  passed  in  1803,  but  then 
the  bishops,  and  great  men  of  the  Church, 
and  the  aristocracy,  combined,  thinking 
thai  the  joke  was  carried  too  far  when  it 
cama  unexpectedly  to  affect  themselves, 
and  It  would  be  scarcely  credible  if  it  were 
not  well  known  that  the  Legislature  felt  it 
consistent  with  iu  duty  to  reliefe  the 
parties  from  the  liabilities  which  were  im- 
poeed  upon  them  by  its  own  act  passed 
only  leo  vears  before.  And  even  then,  so 
indisputabie  was  the  claim  to  penalties 


considered— created  at  that  claim  had 
been  by  the  Legislature  itself,  that  although 
the  actions  were  suspended  and  ultimately 
discontinued,  the  informer  was  not  de* 
prived  of  his  vested  interest  in  the  penal- 
ties. The  preaent  Lord  Chancellory  then 
Sergeant  Coplev,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
informer,  and  that  succeufully,  although 
the  individual  was  known  to  have  acted 
from  no  regard  for  the  execution  of  the 
law,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  eitort  money 
for  his  own  pro6t.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  said 
the  case  was  not  in  a  position  for  ex  poti 
facto  Legislation.  The  House  should 
pledge  itself  to  revise  the  gaming  laws 
before  it  discontinued  these  actions.  It 
had  given  the  country  no  pledge  that  it 
would  not  continue  these  penalties.  All 
that  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  to  re- 
lieve from  the  operation  of  a  law  which 
was  constantly  in  operation  certain  power- 
ful individuals,  who,  of  all  others,  were 
the  least  entitled  to  plead  ignorance  of  its 
existence,  inasmuch  as  they  themselves  as 
Legislators  assisted  in  the  framing  of  the 
laws.  Where  was  the  guarantee  that  the 
House  was  desirous  to  remove  obsolete 
and  antiquated  laws  from  the  statute* 
book?  ne  reports  of  the  inspectors  of 
prisons  stated  that  magistrates  were  in 
the  habit  of  resuscitating  old  statutes  for 
the  purpose  of  coercion ;  and  the  House 
did  not  repeal  those  statutes  or  indemnify 
those  who  had  Tiolated  them.  The  re- 
port of  the  inspectors  of  prisons  for  the 
northern  and  eastern  district  of  Lancashire 
mentioned  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
bad  been  imprisoned  for  ten  weeks,  having 
been  summarily  convicted  before  two  ma« 
gistrates  for  having  neglected  to  attend 
divine  worship  on  a  Sunday,  without  a 
reasonable  excuse,  and  adjuged  to  pay 
a  fine  of  U.,  and  14#.  costs,  or  in  defauu 
to  be  imprisoned.  This  case  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  boo.  Member  for 
Pomfret,  and  yet  no  bill  had  been  brought 
in  to  remedy  the  evil.  There  were  other 
parties  who  had  been  confined  for  non- 
attendance  at  Church,  one  for  sixty*three 
days,  another  for  sixty-one  days^  another 
sixteen  days,  another  twelve,  another 
seventeen,  another  two,  another  sixteen, 
another  twenty-six,  another  three,  an- 
other twenty-seven,  and  another  for  three 
days,  and  when  these  people  were  released, 
it  was  not  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
been  imprisoned  for  a  long  period — no, 
there  was  no  leniency  shown ;  it  was  on 
payment  of  the  fine  and  costs.    It  was 
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Act  of  Charles  was  to  pretent  deceitful 
and  excessiTe  gaining.  There  were  certain 
pastimes  and  games  enumerated  in  that 
act,  and  amongst  those  games  and  pas- 
times, horse-racing  was  named.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  that  act,  which 
was  meant  to  apply  to  gaming,  applied 
also  to  gambling  upon  horse-races.  He 
thought,  that  those  who  supported  this 
bill  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
mast  have  been  jesting  when  they  called 
the  bill  at  present  before  the  House  a 
*'  manly  and  a  wholesome  pastime  bill." 
It  was  quite  absurd  to  see  the  right  rev. 
Prelates,  who  bad  been  so  monstrously 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  anything  being 
done  by  Parliament  to  sanction  gaming, 
allowing  their  zeal  for  public  morals  to 
subside  and  ooze  away  at  being  told  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill  that  it  was,  forsooth, 
"  a  manly  sports  and  wholesome  pastimes 
bill."  *'  Great  men  may  jest  mith  saints, 
'tis  wit  in  them,  but,  in  the  leu,  foul  pro* 
fanation."  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  these 
statutes  had  not  been  acted  upon  for  the 
last  150  years.  Now,  it  was  well  known, 
that  qui  tmm  actions  had  been  brought 
Ofer  and  o?er  again,  against  persons  win- 
ning more  than  a  certain  sum  at  one 
sitting  at  a  game  of  chance,  and  yet 
no  one  had  come  down  to  the  House  to 
ask  for  a  bill  of  indemnity.  The  bon. 
Gentleman  cited  several  of  these  cases, 
and  went  on  to  obsenre,  if  the  law  was 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  Legislature 
had  no  one  to  thank  for  it  but  tbemselres. 
They  had  invited  informers  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  odium  and  the  eipense  of 
prosecuting  these  cases ;  and  the  inform- 
ers bad  a  right  to  complain  if  the  Legis- 
lature attempted  to  deprive  them  of  those 
rights  which  it  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Legislature 
which  bad  held  out  to  the  informer  the 
advantages  which  had  given  rise  to  these 
actions.  Was  it  justice  now  to  interfere 
to  deprive  the  informer  of  his  vested  in- 
terest f  Would  it  not  tend  to  lower  the 
character  of  the  Legislature  with  the  peo- 
ple? Would  it  not  be  said  that  all  those 
who  had  friends  in  Parliament  in  high 
stations  could  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  law— could  have  bills  of  indemnity 
introduced  to  release  them  from  the  li- 
ability to  penalties  which  they  had  in- 
curred?  In  the  year  1842  qui  font  ac- 
tions had  been  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  very  clause  against  a  person 
named  Bond ;  actions  of  a  precisely  similar 


character  to  those  now  under  dn 
The  law  bad  been  allowed  to  take  its 
course.  The  plaintiff  had  recovered  the 
full  amount  of  the  penalties.  There  was 
no  insinuation  that  Bond  had  permitted 
unfair  play,  but  merely  that  he  had  of- 
fended against  this  particular  statute.  Ha 
did  not  consider  that  Bond  was  so  much 
to  blame  as  the  parties  who  supported  hb 
establishment.  Bond  was  not  indicted  for 
keeping  a  gambling-house,  but  lor  win- 
ning bets  above  a  certain  amount,  and  the 
action  would  have  equally  been  good, 
whether  the  bets  were  made  on  a  horse- 
race or  a  game  of  cards.  He  felt  bound 
to  oppose  the  passing  of  this  Bill  of  In- 
demnity, until  he  had  a  resolution  passed 
pledging  the  House  to  appoint  a  Cooi-i 
mittee  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  gamb* 
ling.  The  pledge  of  a  single  Member  was 
not  suflScient,  he,  therefore,  must  press 
his  amendment  to  a  division.  He  would 
here  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a 
Conservative  journal  an  article  on  the 
prosecution  of  Bond,  very  much  to  the 
present  purpose.  In  the  T^imef  of  Thurs- 
day, Dec.  8,  1842,  in  an  article  upon 
Bond's  case,  there  were  these  passages : — 

''  All  persons  who  desire  to  see  the  law»  of 
the  land  oo-operating  with  the  interasts  of 
morality,  and  more  espedallv  all  who  (like 
ourselves)  are  inclined  to  look  with  peculiar 
jealousy  at  ille^  practices,  oo  the  part  of 
persons  moving  m  the  upper  dicles  of  society, 
must  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  report  which  was 
pabli^hiMl  on  Mondsy,  of  a  snoeessffbl  action 
m  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  the  keeper 
of  a  first-rate  gaming-house  in  St.  James's 
Street.  For  this  we  have  not  to  thank  either 
the  Attorney-general,  or  the  Solieitor-general, 
or  the  Home  Secretary,  or  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  authorities  who^  we  regret 
to  say,  are  apt  to  consider  the  Connthian  at- 
mosphere of  St.  James's-street  out  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  would  doubtless  feel  a  horror 
of  ruDoing  the  remotest  risk  of  detesting  a 
colleague  in  office,  or  a  Parliamentaiy  or  die- 
ter-hall sapporter  in  his  private  sins.  Our 
gratitude  is  due  exdusivtly  to  an  artisi  named 
Smith,  and  to  an  Aei  of  Parliament  of  the  good 
old  days  of  Queen  Anne." 

This  case  showed,  that  the  statute  was 
perfectly  well  known.  Bond  had  been 
ruined,  and  forced  to  leave  the  counirj. 
No  bill  of  indemnity  had  been  brought  m 
for  him.  Judge  Blackstone,  in  speaking 
of  gaming  amongst  other  offences  against 
society,  said  : — 

**  But,  taken  in  any  light,  it  is  an  offmoe  of 
the  most  alarming  nature ;  tending,  by  i 
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liw.  The  hoD.  and  gallant  Member  for  i 
Linooln  would  have  been  considerably 
•atoniahed  tome  time  ago,  when  the  bon. 
Member  for  Cork  prov^,  not  only  to  hit 
aatiafactioo  but  to  the  amusement  of  the 
whole  House,  that  by  a  statute  still  unre- 
pealed,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was 
an  Irishman,  and  ought  to  be  punuhed 
accordingly.  He  would  have  been  asto* 
nished  if  an  action  had  been  brought 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  that  law 
was  not  repealed.  He  admitted  that  the 
law  wu  very  anomalous  in  many  respects, 
and  that  some  amendment  was  required, 
but  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  ac* 
cede  to  Ibe  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, because  the  task  to  be  imposed  was 
so  great  that  nothing  short  of  a  Justinian 
and  Napoleon  combined  could  perform  it. 
But  were  they  to  wait  until  this  could  be 
done !  No ;  let  every  individual  case  in 
which  the  hardship  and  injustice  could  be 
proved  be  remedied.  He  yielded  to  no 
one  in  a  wish  to  see  those  laws  abrogated 
which  pressed  unequally  upon  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  and  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  rectify  such  a  wrong.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  alluded  to  the  case  of  imprison- 
ment for  non-attendance  at  divine  service, 
which  case  was  brought  prominently  for- 
ward some  time  ago  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefract.  Now  he  begged  the  House 
to  recollect  that  that  law  was  but  a  rem- 
nant of  what  was  a  wise  and  consistent 
piece  of  legislation,  however  opposed  it 
might  be  to  the  feelings  of  the  day ;  and 
that  the  moat  beautiful  and  best  part  of 
it  was  abrogated,  not  by  the  ancestors  of 
those  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  called 
the  majority,  but  by  his  own  political 
ancestors.  He  would  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  support  the  bill. 

Captain  F.  F.  Berkeley  entreated  the 
House  to  pause  before  legislating  with 
respect  to  gambling  tranuctions,  lest,  by 
implication,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
House  was  about  to  protect  these  transac- 
tkrna.  Of  all  the  gambling  transactions 
of  the  present  day  there  were  none,  in  his 
opinion,  more  mischievous,  more  dishonest, 
or  in  which  there  was  greater  cheating 
than  those  connected  with  the  present 
system  of  hone-racing.  It  was  the  sys- 
tem of  book-making  which  engendered 
moat  of  the  evils;  and  it  was  the  conse- 

Soence  of  that  system  that  led,  not  more 
lan  twenty-five  years  ago,    to  a  man 
being  liung,  for  poisoning  horses.    Sooner 
than  lend  himself  in  any  wavto  the  continu- 
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ance  of  that  system,  he  would  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  hoc.  Member  behind 
him.  It  was  a  very  common  saying  among 
those  connected  with  the  turf,  that  unlcM 
a  man  went  on  the  turf  determined  to  be  « 
rogue  he  must  be  a  fool.  Under  the  old 
system  there  was  not  the  same  dishonesty, 
ne  was  sorry  to  perceive,  that  while  the 
schedule  attached  to  the  end  of  the  bill 
related  to  the  sports  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  it  did  not  make  any  allusion  to 
the  sports  of  the  poor.  It  was  unfair  to 
introduce  this  portion  as  a  rosnly  sports* 
bill ;  it  was  no  such  thing ;  and  if  it  was 
not  against  the  rules  of  the  House,  he 
would  now  move  that  the  Debate  be  Ad- 
journed, in  order  that  the  House  might 
firoceed  with  the  Adjourned  Debate  on 
reland. 

Mr.  Aftiiiei  hoped,  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  and  the  House  would  keep  clearly 
before  them  the  question  at  issue.  No  man 
could  wish  to  see  the  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen against  whom  these  actions  were 
brought,  convicted  in  the  enormous  penal- 
ties they  might  be  liable  to  under  the  act. 
Why  not  pass  a  bill  for  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  relieTiog  them  7  And  why  not  at 
the  same  time  show  their  respect  for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the  amend- 
ment  by  granting  a  select  committee  to  in- 
quire into  these  matters  under  the  super- 
intendence and  judgment  of  that  hon. 
Member  ? 

Mr.  F.  Smith  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  considering  this  as  a 
question  relating  merely  to  what  be  called 
certain  vexatious  and  improper  proceed- 
ings in  a  court  of  law.  They  had  to  con- 
sider whether  it  were  a  question  for  the 
House  to  entertain,  and  whether  it  were 
properly  speaking,  a  question  which  af- 
fected the  public  morality,  and  whether 
they  had  any  proof  of  what  was  stated  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  asked  him  at 
any  club  his  opinion  on  this  question,  he 
very  likely  would  have  told  him  that  ha 
should  be  sorry  if  the  enormous  penaliiet 
were  exacted ;  but  when  a  bill  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order 
that  certain  gentlemen  should  be  relieved 
from  the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  the 
law.  he  thought  they  ought  to  consider 
whether  it  was  a  question  which  the  House 
could  entertain.  He  did  not  think  it  was. 
There  might  be  some  benefit  in  horse- 
racing  in  regard  to  preserving  an  excellent 
breed  of  horKs  in  the  country;  but  he 
2  D 
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believed  in  the  country  that  the  spirit  of 
Legislation  in  Parliament  was  to  legislate 
for  themselves,  and  that  there  was  no  ac- 
tivity in  either  House,  unless  something 
took  place  which  affected  the  interests  of 
the  Members  themselves.  They  were  told 
that  a  general  sanction  of  persons  of  all 
classes  to  a  practice  repealed  the  law 
against  the  practice,  although  it  might  be 
illegal.  What  were  they  doing  in  Ire- 
land? He  considered  that  in  the  prose- 
cutions iu  Ireland  the  Government  were 
proceeding  under  an  obsolete  statute,  or 
at  least  in  a  way  which  the  people  had 
not  been  prepared  to  expect.  The  people 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  pub. 
lie  meetings  which  were  sanctioned  by  the 

{>re8ence  of  all  parties — the  high  and  the 
ow — the  Peer  as  well  as  the  artisan — 
Legislators  and  Ministers  of  State,  sub- 
scribing to  public  associations,  and  on  a 
sudden  advantage  was  taken  of  an  obsolete 
and  antiquated  statute  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  proceedings.  The  case  of  these 
parties  was  similar.  The  great  injustice 
of  the  proceedings  in  Ireland  was,  that  the 
people  were  told  that  although  the  con- 
duct which  they  pursued  had  been  sanc- 
tioned bv  the  countenance  of  their  supe- 
riors and  their  rulers,  they  should  now  be 
held  amenable  to  some  law  about  which— 
like  this  one — ^there  was  considerable 
doubt.  Did  the  Government  dare  to 
prosecute  the  Anti-Corn-law  League, 
although  they  called  it  a  conspirac) 
•—or  the  League  to  which  a  Cabinet 
Minister  had  subscribed  a  hundred  gui- 
neas. They  did  not  administer  the 
law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
world  to  suppose  thai  it  was  framed  with  a 
view  to  equality  of  its  application  to  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  He 
should  press  his  amendment  to  a  division, 
because  the  decision  for  or  against  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  gaming-laws  would 
show  how  far  the  Members  of  that  House 
were  in  earnest,  and  whether  they  desired 
to  abolish  penalties  upon  every  descrip- 
tion of  gambling,  whether  on  sports  or 
cards,  or  only  upon  those  descriptions  in 
which  their  own  class  was  concerned. 
He  had  been  requested  by  different  parties 
for  whom  he  had  the  highest  esteem  to 
take  two  opposite  courses,  but  he  should 
adopt  that  which  his  conscience  declared 
to  bs  right,  without  reference  to  the  ob- 
ject of  pleasing  one  section  or  another  of 
bis  constituents.  He  presumed  that  this 
was  a  Cabinet  question,  that  the  act  of 


Parliament  had  undergone  revision  and 
received  the  consideration  of  the  Govern* 
ment.  It  had  received  the  countenance 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  No  Minister  of 
the  Crown  had  objected  to  its  passing 
into  a  law,  and  he  thought  the  House  was 
entitled — in  a  case  of  such  vast  importance 
— for  he  considered  any  interference  with 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law  to  be  of  im- 
portance— the  House  was  entitled  to  have 
the  deliberate  opinion,  not  only  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (if  he  were  present),  bat 
of  the  law^fficers  of  the  Crown,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  proceeding.  If  this  spe« 
cimen  of  ex  post  facto  legislation  were  to 
pass  into  a  law,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  bound  to  take  upon  their  own  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility  of  voting  either  in 
favour  of  or  against  the  bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment guided  his  party;  they  followed 
him  in  the  most  docile  manner ;  be  could 
make  this  bill  law,  or  throw  it  out,  by  his 
own  individual  influence;  and  being  pla* 
ced  in  a  situation  of  such  vast  importance 
and  responsibility,  be  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  shrink  from  the  performance  of  bis 
duty  from  an  unwillingness  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  his  friends.  He  regretted 
that  he  did  not  see  present  some  Gentle* 
men  who  seemed  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  guardianship  of  the  religion 
and  morality  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  ^they  should 
be  absent  on  an  occasion  when  their  ser- 
vices were  so  much  required,  especially 
when  their  opinions  might  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  thoseof  the  Gentlemen  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  Such  coincidences  hap- 
pened to  all — they  had  happened  to  him- 
self sometimes,  but  still  he  said  the  coun- 
try ought  to  have  notice  how  Gentlemen 
voted  on  this  question.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  as  an  amend- 
ment, 

''Tliat  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  existing  statutes  against 
gaming  of  every  kiud  and  into  the  penalties 
enacted  by  them,  und  whether  the  same^  or 
any,  and  what  part  of  those  statutes  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  or  ought  to  be  re* 
pealed.** 

Lord  /.  Manners  said,  that  he  thought 
those  who  willingly  transgressed  the  law 
ought  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
but  in  the  present  case  the  offences  had 
been  committed  unwittingly,  and  without 
a  knowledge  that  they  were  against  the 
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But  he 
the  hon. 
Member  lato  the  diicuuioo  of  obsolete 
acu,  or  acts  which  oppressed  the  poor,  or 
into  the  Irish  debate,  or  into  the  ques 
tioQ  of  the  excise  and  customs,  ile  was, 
huwefer,  willing  to  assist  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber at  any  time,  either  in  public  or  in 
pritate,  to*  get  rid  of  any  obsolete  act,  or 
of  any  act  obsolete  or  not,  thst  pressed 
upon  the  poor.  And  he  could  say  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newsrk, 
that  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gen. 
tiemao  upon  that  subject  did  not  apply  to 
him.  He  had  taken  every  occasion  of 
showing  that  from  those  observations  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  he  did  not  distent. 
But  he  should  also  say,  that  it  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  established  practice  in  Par- 
liament, whether  right  or  wron|r,  that 
whenever  a  law  had  slept,  or  had,  if  re- 
ceotly  introduced,  been  misunderstood, — 
whenever  any  partieshsd,by  their  ignorance 
of  such  laws  exposed  themselves  to  peoaU 
ties,— whenever  it  could  be  fairly  inferred 
that  those  parties  had,  without  any  fault  of 
theirs,  been  misled ,*»it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  to  interpose  and  to  af- 
ford them  relief.  That  had  been  done  in 
many  instances.  He  had  himself  felt  it 
his  duty  to  introduce,  two  years  ago,  a 
bill  exempting  parties  from  the  penalties 
to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  by 
having  unintentionally  sinned  against  the 
Municipal  Regulations  Bill.  Now,  when 
be  found  socb  a  practice  established,  be 
should  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  out,  with- 
out any  reference  to  bis  opinions  as  to  the 
particular  practice  towbicb  the  law  might 
apply.  It  had  been  said,  however,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  those  parties  were 
or  were  not  liable  to  the  parties  sought  to 
be  recovered,  and  an  hon.  Gentleman  had 
asked  why  they  should  not  in  that  case 
let  the  law  take  its  course.  But  was  there 
any  sane  man  who  would  wish  to  go  to 
law  with  a  doubt  about  a  sum  of  500,000/.? 
In  conclusion,  he  had  only  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  House  would  allow  the  pre- 
sent measure  to  pass  into  a  law,  and  he 
should  hereafter  be  ready  to  consider  the 
whole  subject* 

Mr.  C.  Berkeley  said,  that  the  only 
finll  be  found  with  the  bill  was,  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.  He  thought,  that 
they  should  not  endeavour  to  legalise  the 
aporu  of  the  rich  only,  but  that  they 
should  extend  the  same  favour  to  the  poor. 
He  should,  therefore,  give  notice,  that  in 


the  Committee  on  the  bill,  he  would  move 
that  it  should  extend  to  the  6th  William 
4ih,  chap.  59. 

The  Motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  the  House  divided 
on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question  : 
-  Ayes  112 ;  Noes  25  :  Majority  87. 
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wu  fore  DO  mancoold  itydiat  tbetyttem 
of  bettiog  vat  at  all  oondueire  to  pablic 
Boraiity.  Tbey  were  now  called  on  to 
legislate  oo  the  simple  assertion  of  the 
boo.  Geotlemao  opposite,  that  certain 
persons  had  offended  against  the  law; 
but  it  was  not  for  the  Honse  of  Commons 
to  decide  on  the  mere  assertion  of  an  hon. 
Member,  that  these  parties  were  bnooent 
of  the  crime  committed.  Theother  House 
bad  referred  the  question  to  a  committee, 
and  had  proceeded  on  its  report.  Why 
bad  not  that  report  been  laid  on  the  Table 
of  that  House;  or  why  should  they  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  other  House, 
and  refer  the  whole  question  to  a  com- 
mittee ?  It  was  quite  nnparliamenury  to 
proceed  with  the  bill  under  present  cir- 
cumitaoces,  as  there  was  no  proof  offered 
in  support  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 

Colonel  Peel  was  prepared  to  state, 
that  the  parties  against  whom  the  actions 
were  brought  were  perfectly  noconscioos 
of  hafing  transgressed  the  laws.  The 
Honse  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  betting 
was  only  illegal,  according  to  the  act  of 
Anne,  when  the  bets  were  taken  on  an 
illegal  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised,  that  the  right 
boo.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were  always 
inclined  to  pass  acts  of  Parliament  to  pro- 
mote morality,  should  seek  to  relieve  the 
parties  in  the  present  case  from  the  penal- 
ties which  they  had  incurred  by  infringing 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  appeared  that 
bettiog  on  horse  races  had  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  he  had  moved  for 
a  return,  which  be  had  no  doubt  would 
show  the  gross  immorality  engendered  by 
the  system  of  betting  on  horse  races.  He 
bad  been  told  that  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  had  been  guilty  of  acts  arising 
oot  of  betting  which  would  disgrace  any 
class  of  society.  He  did  not  believe  it, 
but  it  appeared  thai  the  parties  who  had 
brought  these  actions  were  prepared  to 
prove  it.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
not  pass  this  hill,  which  would  annul  the 
actions  altogether.  A  better  plan  would 
be  to  adopt  the  course  pursued  in  1818, 
and  suspend  the  actions  for  three  months. 
The  present  bill  gave  power  to  every  in. 
dividual  against  whom  a  similar  action 
might  be  brought  to  call  on  the  judge  to 
dismiss  the  action  on  payment  of  the 
costs.  If  the  House  should  agree  to  this 
bill,  they  would  release  the  parties  from 
the  penalties  they  had  incurred,  and  they 
«A.if/i  K«^  nothing  more  about  any  re* 


OKdy  lor  the  evih  involved  in  the  system 
of  betting.  The  Government  oo|^  to 
state  its  opinion  on  this  snhject,  and  he 
felt  glad  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Gloo- 
cester  had  moved  the  adjonmuMmt  of  this 
debate,  as  this  would  afford  an^»pportii- 
nity  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  who,  he  regretted  to 
say,  was  not  now  in  the  House,  to  state 
his  opinion  on  the  sulijecL  The  law  made 
certain  acts  criminal,  and  he  thought  it  a 
monstrous  thing  for  any  man— much  more 
for  any  man  who  had  a  share  in  making 
the  laws — to  seek  to  escape  from  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  law  on  the  com- 
mimion  of  such  acts.  The  eyes  of  the 
country  were  npon  them:  an  impressioa 
prevailed,  that  in  that  House  they  legislated 
for  a  class  only;  and  they  should  take 
care  how  they  did  anything  that  might 
confirm  that  impression.  In  conclusion, 
he  begged  to  say,  that  he  entirely  agreed 
in  the  observations  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
who  had  so  ably  brought  forward  the 
amendment 

The  Attomey^Oeneral  had  a  few  ob- 
servations to  offer  to  the  House.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Mont- 
rose, bad  looked  into  the  clauses  of  the 
bill,  he  would  see  that  it  made  express 
provision  to  meet  the  point  to  which  he 
had  adverted.  The  bill  expressly  provided 
that  the  operation  of  the  act  should  not 
extend  beyond  the  space  of  three  months 
from  the  period  of  its  passing,  and  that 
nothing  contained  in  it  could  apply  to 
any  proceedings  that  might  take  place 
after  the  lapse  of  that  time.  Although 
the  bill  would  put  a  stop  to  the  present 
actions,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent 
similar  actions  from  being  brought  here- 
after unless  Parliament  should  think  fit  to 
pass  some  general  law  upon  the  subject. 
He  should,  therefore,  certainly  vote  for 
the  bill.  He  believed,  that  it  would  ef* 
feet  the  object  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  in  view^namely,  that 
of  suspending  the  present  proceedings; 
and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  think 
fit,  when  the  bill  went  into  Committee,  to 
move  the  substitution  of  the  word  **  sus- 
pend'' for  the  word  ''discontinue,"  it 
would  be  perfectly  open  to  him  to  take 
that  course.  He  should  not  deal  fairly 
with  the  House  if  he  did  not  add  another 
observation.  He  agreed  in  much  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  respecting  the  practice  of 
gambling,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
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law  as  regarded  that  practice.  But  he 
did  not  propose  to  go  wiih  the  hoo. 
Member  loto  the  discussion  of  obsolete 
acu,  or  acu  which  oppressed  the  poor,  or 
into  the  Irish  debate,  or  into  the  ques 
tion  of  the  excise  and  customs,  lie  was, 
however,  willing  to  assist  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber at  any  time,  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  to* get  rid  of  any  obsolete  act,  or 
of  any  act  obsolete  or  not,  that  pressed 
upon  the  poor.  And  he  could  say  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newark, 
that  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  upon  that  subject  did  not  apply  to 
him.  He  had  taken  every  occasion  of 
showing  that  from  those  observations  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  he  did  not  diiient. 
But  he  should  also  say,  that  it  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  established  practice  in  Par- 
liament, whether  right  or  wronfr,  that 
whenever  a  law  had  slept,  or  had,  if  re- 
cently introduced,  been  misunderstood, — 
whenever  any  partieshad, by  their  ignorance 
of  such  laws  exposed  themselves  to  penal- 
ties, ^whenever  it  could  be  fairly  inferred 
that  those  parties  had,  without  any  fault  of 
theirs,  been  misled,— it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  to  interpose  and  to  af- 
ford them  relief.  That  had  been  done  In 
many  instances.  He  had  himself  felt  it 
his  duty  to  introduce,  two  years  ago,  a 
bill  exempting  parties  from  the  penalties 
to  which  they  had  exposed  themnelves  by 
having  unintentionally  sinned  against  the 
Municipal  Regulations  Bill.  Now,  when 
be  found  sacb  a  practice  established,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  out,  with- 
out any  reference  to  his  opinions  as  to  the 
particular  practice  to  wbicn  the  law  might 
apply.  It  had  t>een  said,  however,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  those  parlies  were 
or  were  not  liable  to  the  parties  sought  to 
be  recovered,  and  an  hoo.  Gentleman  had 
asked  why  they  should  not  in  that  case 
let  the  law  take  its  course.  But  was  there 
any  sane  man  who  would  wish  to  go  to 
law  with  a  doubt  about  asum  of  500,000/.? 
In  conclusion,  he  had  only  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  House  would  allow  the  pre- 
sent measure  to  pass  into  a  law,  and  he 
ahottid  hereafter  be  ready  to  consider  the 
whole  subject. 

Mr.  C.  BerheUy  said,  that  the  only 
fault  he  found  with  the  bill  was,  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.  He  thought,  that 
they  should  not  endeavour  to  legalise  the 
snoru  of  the  rich  only,  but  that  they 
akoald  extend  the  same  favour  to  the  poor. 
He  should,  therefore,  give  notice,  that  in 
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the  Committee  on  the  bill,  he  would  move 
that  it  should  extend  to  the  6th  William 
4(h,  chap.  59. 

The  Motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  the  House  divided 
on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question : 
—  Ayes  112;  Noes  25 :  Majority  87. 

Li$t  of  the  Ktw^. 
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Alford,  Lord 
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Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Porster,  M. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,J.  Milnes 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  F.. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goulbum^  II. 
Graham,  Sir  J. 
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Granger,  T.  C. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  J. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope.  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hussey,  A. 
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Lockhart,  W. 
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Macnamara,  W, 
M'Neill,  D. 
Manners,  Lord 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morris,  D. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Murphy,  P.  8. 
Murray,  A. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Northland,  Lord 
Oswald,  A. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Power,  J« 
Pringle,  A. 
Repton,  G.  W. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Rusbbrooke,  R. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Shelburne,  Eail 
Somerset,  Lord 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stuart,  IL 
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Berkeley,  Capt. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J, 
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Wortley,  J.  S. 
Peel,  Col. 

of  the  Noes. 
Philips,  M. 
Philpots,  J. 
Plumridge,  J. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Smith,  B. 
Stansfield,  W.  R. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawuy,  J.  S. 
Turner,  E. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Gibson,  M. 
Pechell,  Capt. 


On  the  question  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time, 

Captain  Pechell  inquired  whether  any 
intention  existed  of  repealing^  other  obso- 
lete statutes? 

Sir  J,  Oraham  could  not  answer  that 
question,  which  bad  no  connection  with 
the  present  bill.  As  he  was  on  his  legs, 
perhaps  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
would  allow  him  to  inform  him,  with  re- 
spect to  the  fines  imposed  for  non-attend- 
ance on  Divine  Service,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill 
proposed  by  them  last  Session,  which  un- 
fortunately did  not  become  law,  introduced 
a  clause  respecting  the  statute  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  Member.  The  bill  introduced 
into  the  other  House,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  partici- 
pated, also  contained  a  clause  respecting 
the  statute  in  question. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  did  not  understand  that 
any  pledge  had  been  given,  that  these 
gentlemen  should  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill.  He  wished  for  a  distinct 
answer  on  this  point.  What  had  the  in- 
former done  to  forfeit  his  right  of  action 
or  his  claim  to  the  penalties?  He  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  informer  was  to  be 
saddled  with  all  the  expenses  of  this  ac- 
tion ?  He  was  aware  that  the  bill  gave 
the  informer  what  the  lawyers  call  the  costs 
out  of  pocket ;  but  that  was  only  a  small 
item  in  the  expenditure.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  informer, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  portion  of  the 
penaltif>s,  in  order  to  obtain  which  he  was 
compelled  to  incur  divers  expenses.  Were 
they  to  have  any  evidence  called  in  this 
action  ?  Wright  was  heard  by  counsel  at 
the  bar.  He  laid  his  gains  at  8,000/. 
They  had  no  right  to  take  the  character 


,  of  the  man  into  consideration.  Wright's 
information  was  for  the  commission  of  an 
act  which  was  less  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land  than  the  present  acts.  He 
protested  against  being  deterred  by  class 
!  feeling  from  doing  even-handed  justice. 
He  insisted  on  three  pledges — first,  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed;  second- 
ly, that  this  action  should  only  be  sus- 
pended ;  thirdly,  that  the  parties  should 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  in  the  interval 
between  the  new  law  and  the  old.  He  did 
not  think  they  were  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion in  a  just  and  proper  manner,  and 
until  he  heard  something  further  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  move  that  they  should 
hear  evidence  on  this  Bill  before  they 
'  dealt  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  par- 
'  ties  not  before  them. 

Sir  J.  Graham  confessed  that  he  had 
had  some  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Ha  thought 
there  would  be  considerabla  hardship  in 
absolutely  discontinuing  this  action  on  the 
simple  payment  of  the  costs  out  of  pocket. 
In  his  opinion  the  best  course  was  that 
which  had  been  suggested,  namely,  in* 
stead  of  discontinuing  the  action,  to  sus- 
pend it  in  the  position  in  which  it  now 
stood,  pending  the  inquiry  about  to  be 
instituted.  He  certainly  had  undeiatood 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney- 
general  to  say  that  if  this  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time,  it  would  be  quite  open 
for  any  hon.  Member  to  propose  in  Com- 
mittee the  suspension  of  the  acttouB* 
Should  such  a  proposition  be  made  it 
should  have  his  support. 

Mr.  S.  Woriley,  in  common  with  the 
Attorney-general,  understood  the  Bill  to 
stop  the  action  for  three  months,  leaving 
the  parties  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  course. 
Should,  however,  any  doubt  exist  on  the 
subject,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
concur  in  a  resolution  for  suspending  the 
action. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  committed. 

Stats  op  Ireland— Adjourned  Db- 
BATB.|]  The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
adjourned  Debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
having  been  read, 

Lonl  Leveton  observed  that  the  aUe  and 
comprehensive  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  treated 
this  subject  last  night  could  not  (ail  of 
having  a  useful  effect  not  only  in  Ireland, 
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but  in  this  countiy.  He  lamented  much 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  spoke 
afterwards,  declare  that  he  never  could 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  his  views  as 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  should  be  conducted,  be- 
cause he  firmly  believed  that  th^  were  the 
only  principles  hj  which  the  Legiskture 
could  hope  to  give  peace  to  Ireland,  or  secu« 
rity  to  this  country.  He  had  not  had  much 
experience  in  the  House,  but  within  his 
time  he  had  seen  such  wonderful  changes 
of  opinion  amongst  public  men,  and  such 
wonderful  interruptions  of  old  acquaint* 
ancea  and  confidence,  and  such  wonderful 
formation  of  new  ones,  that  it  would  give 
him  less  surprise  than  pleasure  were  he  yet 
to  see  the  right  hon.  Baronet  come  over  to 
this  side  of  the  House  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  a  liberal  Government  in  Ire- 
land. Under  the  present  system,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  was  only  preserved  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  military  force,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  be  able  to 
convince  the  Government  that  whatever 
remedial  measures  they  could  apply  to  the 
grievances  of  Ireland,  unless  they  redressed 
tul  those  grievances  by  a  bold  and  wide 
eonrse  of  policy,  they  would  never  be  able 
to  diq)ense  with  the  presence  of  that  mil- 
itary fofte.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  went 
into  a  long  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
kte  prosecution,  as  to  the  admissibility  or 
non-admissihility  of  certain  jurors;  but, 
for  his  part,  he  thought  that  this  was  not 
the  important  point  to  which  they  should 
direct  their  attention, — but  rather  what 
the  effect  of  all  these  proceedini^  would 
naturally  be  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. It  vras  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
public  estimation  in  which  a  Government 
should  be  held,  that  all  their  acts  should 
bo  chancteriaed  by  perfect  impartiality. 
But  was  there  any  pretence  of  this  princi- 
ple in  the  present  Government  of  Ireland? 
In  the  first  place,  was  it  not  notorious  that 
aU  the  patronage  of  the  Government  was 
bestowed  upon  a  small  minority  in  the 
State.  Then,  had  not  the  speclacle  been 
exhibited  to  the  Irish  I^oplc  of  the  man 
who  had  secured  their  affection  and  their 
confidence  by  a  long  course  of  talented  and 
devoted  service,  brought  to  trial  for  aOeped 
offences  in  the  cause  of  that  people  against 
the  Government  of  this  country,  to  be 
judged  by  a  Protestant  Judge,  prosecuted 
by  a  Protestant  Attorney-general  and  a 
Protestant  Solidtor-genenl,  and  before  a 
jury  scrupulously  composed,  according  to 
the  woids  of  the  old  penal  statute^  ''  of 


known  Protestant  jurors?"  Who  could 
say  that  the  same  advantages  were  afforded 
to  the  traversers  in  this  case  as  would  have 
been  afforded  to  a  Protestant  Orangeman 
under  parallel  drcumstauces  ?  In  the  next 
place  he  regretted  much  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  declare  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cede to  the  noble  Lord's  proposition  to  give 
increased  means  of  education  to  the  people 
of  Ireland— [Sir /.  Graham:  "No,  no."] 
He  should  be  sorry  to  misinterpret  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  but  he  certainly  thought  he 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  deter- 
mmed  to  leave  the  Church  as  it  stood.  [Sir 
/.  Graham:  *'Ycs/']  He  was  sorry  to 
hear  it,  for  he  must  say  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  Irish  Church  was  established 
was  erroneous,  and  he  believed  that  the 
cause  why  that  institution  had  not  pros- 
pered as  a  national  Church  was  mainly  at- 
tributable to  Government  protection,  and 
he  was  further  of  opinion  that  all  similar 
attempts  founded  on  exaggerated  notions 
of  the  power  of  human  government  over 
conscience  would  inevitably  fail.  As  to 
civil  liberty,  it  was  admitted  not  only  hero, 
but  in  foreign  countries,  that  we  enjoyed 
its  fullest  advantages,  but  we  had  no  right 
to  daim  an  equal  station  with  France  or 
Northern  Germany  as  to  religious  freedom, 
as  long  as  the  State,  with  kr^  funds  at  its 
disposal,  refused  to  do  anything  for  the  re- 
ligious education  of  eight  millions  of  its 
subjects.  With  regard  to  the  verdict,  in- 
telligence of  which  had  arrived  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  if  the  Government  conceived 
they  would  gather  strength  from  that  ver- 
dict, if  they  thought  thcv  would  gather 
strength  from  the  sullen  discontent  of  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land and  the  triumph  of  the  Onnge  party^ 
they  would  be  diauppointed.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  whatever  might  be  the  re. 
suit  of  the  division,  the  tone  of  the  debate 
upon  the  question  then  before  them  would 
convince  the  Ministers  of  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  those  principles  which  they 
professed  on  entering  office,  and  that  com- 
plete impartiality  would  be  observeil  for 
the  future  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  If,  however,  they  determined  to 
take  a  different  course,  he  would  warn 
them  in  words  far  more  powerful  than  any 
he  could  command — in  the  words  of  Henry 
Brougham,  now  Lord  Brougham,  he  would 
say  to  them, 

**  Beware  bow  you  convert  ditcootent  into 
rage,  and  bow  you  arm  rage  with  new  wea- 
pons. On  jfou  the  refpoosibility  must  rest  of 
such  misgaided  and  ocloded  conduct    Yon 
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alone  are  responsible  if  the  present  Ireland  be 
torn  from  the  present  country," 

Mr.  BaUi§  Cochrane  remarked,  that  it 
bad  been  stated  in  1839,  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  on  taking  of- 
fice, that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  Ireland ;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  since  the  present  Mi* 
Distry  had  been  in  power,  eferytbing  had 
occurred  to  fulfil  that  prediction.  All 
other  questions  were  of  trifling  import- 
ance, as  compared  with  that.  The  Corn- 
law  League  agitation,  the  moment  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  come  boldly  for- 
ward, and  declared  his  determination 
to  uphold  the  Corn-laws,  that  moment 
that  agitation  had  declined  —  Ireland 
alone  was  the  difficulty.  No  measure 
could  be  brought  forward,  no  proposition 
could  be  made  in  reference  to  that  country 
which  was  not  made  the  ground  of  party 
strife  and  opposition.  For  three  centuries 
there  had  been  a  contest  of  classes  and 
creeds  carried  on  in  Ireland ;  was  it  not 
extraordinary,  that  in  a  country  with  na- 
tural resources  unsurpassed  and  almost 
unequalled  —  with  a  people  remarkable 
for  their  industry,  their  patience  under 
the  most  severe  suffering,  their  forbear- 
ance, and  for  all  the  social  virtues,  the 
feuds  and  prejudices  of  centuries  should 
be  perpetuated  ?  Many  causes  had  been 
assigned  for  this  anomalous  state  of 
things;  but  he  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  considered  the  great  evil  of 
Ireland  to  be  either  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, the  state  of  the  Suffrage,  or 
the  Legislative  Union.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve, that  the  people  themselves  believed, 
that  to  either  of  these  causes,  the  diffi. 
cukies  of  the  country  were  to  be  attri- 
buted. Take  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
lo  the  Parliament  that  followed  the 
Union,  not  a  single  Member  forfeited 
his  seat  for  having  voted  for  that  act, 
and,  except  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
DO  Member  thought  it  worth  while  to 
appeal  to  the  people  on  account  of  the 
vote  he  had  given.  Then,  as  to  the 
Church  Establishment.  They  had  it  on 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  0*Connell  himself, 
that  that  was  not  the  great  difficulty. 
Mr.  0*Connell  had  said,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  a  Commission  of  the 
Lords,  that  if  they  removed  the  causes  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  clergy  or  the  Union  would 
cease  to  be  of  importance.  He  believed 
the  great  caose  of  discontent  in  Ireland 


was  the  distress  of  the  people,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  their  sufferings,  they  were 
ready  to  take  up  any  question,  either  the 
Clergy  or  the  Union,  which  could  be  made 
a  fruitful  subject  of  agitation.  With  re- 
gard to  the  proposition  of  a  state  provi- 
sion for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  it  was 
now  a  received  opinitMi,  that  if  such  a  pro- 
vision were  offered,  it  would  be  refused* 
This  had  been  declared  by  the  clergy 
themselves.  But  he  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane) 
did  not  see  how,  except  by  a  provision 
from  the  State,  in  a  country  in  which 
the  Protestant  religion  was  established, 
they  could  do  anythins:  to  help  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy.  This  was  the  only 
course,  unless  they  prepared  to  give  way 
on  every  single  point  as  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  to  uphold  no  State  religion 
in  Ireland.  While  he  expressed  this 
opinion,  he  would  not  only  tolerate,  bat 
do  all  he  could  to  educate  and  give  equa- 
lity to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  more  than  once  asserted, 
tnat  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should 
have  a  State  provision  ;  and  that  if  that 
were  given,  and  a  superior  class  of  per* 
sons  educated  for  the  clergy,  much  of  the 
evil  and  discord  which  prevailed  in  the 
country  would  cease.  He  was  justi6ed, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion,  that  neither  the 
Church  Establishment  nor  the  Union  was 
the  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish 
Government.  His  opinion  was,  that  the 
principle  causes  of  the  distress  of  Ire- 
land, and  consequently  the  great  evils 
under  which  the  country  laboured,  were 
the  constant  changes  and  breaking  up  of 
property  in  Ireland — the  subdivision  of 
the  land  into  small  holdings^the  uncer- 
tainty of  tenure — and  lastly,  there  was 
the  evil  of  absenteeism;  and,  he  be- 
lieved, that  until  measares  were  adopted 
to  remedy  those  evils,  and  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  people*  that  agt* 
tatM)n,  and  those  outrages,  which  were 
now  charged  against  Ireland  would  at  all 
times  prevail.  The  question,  then,  was— 
what  was  the  remedy  )  It  woeld  be  pre- 
sumption in  him,  to  speculate  upon  what 
might  be  the  result  of  the  Landlords  and 
Tenants'  Commission,  bat  he  hoped  they 
would  bring  forward  some  plan  by  which 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  might 
be  ameliorated.  With  regard  to  the  te» 
nure  of  land  and  the  seUlivisioQ  of  the 
soil,  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  bad 
been  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  rail- 
way coromissipo  of  1836;  and  tkeooos* 
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niitioD  on  the  bo^  and  waste  landf,  which 
sat  ID  1812,  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
which  those  lands  might  be  broaght  into 
coltivation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
It  appeared  that  the  bog  lands  in  Ireland 
amounted  to  3,000,000  acres,  and  with  the 
moontain  lands  made  up  5,000,000  acres, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  saj  to  what  ex* 
tent  those  lands  might  be  made  atailable 
to  the  pnUie  benefit.    In  the  province  of 
Ulster  the  allotment  principle  had  been 
acted  upon  with  great  advantage  and  it  was 
a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
that  principle  might  not  well  be  more  ex* 
tensively  applied.      A^ain,   absenteeism 
was  an  evil  which  required  some  remedy. 
The  income-tax  had  been  levied  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  practice,  but  the 
tax  was  by  no  means  an  equiralenl  for 
ooo*residence.     Another  suggestion   he 
would  throw  out  for  consideration  in  re- 
ference to  the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant. 
He  thought  it  was  productive  of  great  in- 
convenience tn  the  country,    that  that 
officer,  who  represented  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  in  Ireland,  should  be  changed 
with  every  change  of  Government.     It 
might  be  well  to  make  the  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  dependent  on 
the  Mintster  of  the  Crown,  but  not  that 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant.     It  was  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  a  Lord-lieutenant,  belof ed  by 
the  country  and  posaessing  its  confidence, 
like  Lord  Normanby  in  recent  times,  or 
like  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  former  times, 
was  DO  sooner  known  and  apprettated  by 
the  people  than  a  change  of  Government 
took  place,  and  he  was  removed.    The 
conviction  which  had  recently  been*  ob- 
tained agarost  the  man  who  had  so  long 
possessed  great  influence  in  Ireland  had 
been  alluded  to.    It  would  ill  become  him 
to  make  at  such  a  time,  any  rash  com- 
ments on  the  course  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.    It  was  not  a  suitable 
BBoment,  when  they  had  such  a  convic- 
tion to  irritate  natiooal  feelings  by  indulg* 
log  in  any  tirade  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  convicted.     He  would  merely  ob- 
aerve,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  sight  to  be 
regretted  to  see  a  roan  of  Mr.  O'Conndrs 
age  standing  with  his  son  at  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  and  to  see  them  both  convicted 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  State.     He  did 
not  pretMid  to  say  that  early  in  life  Mr. 
(XCoonell  might  not  '*  have  done  the  state 
aome  service,'*  and  that  at  different  periods 
ho  might  not  have  been  influenced  by  high 
aapiialioQSi  nod  great  and  noUe  intenttonsi 


but  that  was  no  excuse  for  his  more  recent 
conduct.  Nothing  that  had  occurred  in 
the  life  of  the  voung  man  justified  the 
conduct  of  the  old  msn.  They  must  re« 
member  that  though  Manlius  saved  the 
capital,  he  was  afterwards  banished  from 
Rome.  He  trusted  and  believed  that  the 
Irish  people  would  now  be  disposed  to 
take  a  different  view  of  those  popular 
questions  by  which  the  public  mind  had 
been  for  some  time  agitated,  and  that  so 
far  at  least,  the  conviction  might  be  of 
service  to  the  country.  He  trusted  that 
they  would  remember  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Day  :— 


^That  it  was  not  by  woandiog  their  ene« 
miet  throagh  the  tides  of  the  Conttitotioo, 
nor  by  trampling  on  the  laws,  that  they  coald 
hope  to  enUst  anv  lympathy  in  their  fevoor, 
or  add  to  the  number  of  their  friends." 

He  trusted  the  Irish  nation  would  see 
that  it  was  interested   in  putting  down 
agitation,  and  that  its  true  benefit  was  to 
be  derived  from  the  progress  of  Education, 
and  that  the  improvement  of  their  social 
condition  would  be  the  establishment  of 
peace,  instead  of  the  discord  which  had 
too  long  prevailed.    They  had,   in  his 
opinion,  one  duty  to  discharge,  and  that 
was  to  tolerate,  to  promote  religious  li- 
berty, and  at  the  aame  time  being  alwaya 
prepared  and  energetic  in  vindicating  the 
law ;  in  a  word,  in  not  permitting  every- 
thing and  not  forbidding  everything,  but 
being  on  their  guard,  ao  that  they  should 
alwavs  feel  with  the  people  and  Cor  the 
people,  by  strewing  flowers  in  their  path 
which  they  might  gather  hereafter  in  the 
privileges  and  blessings  that  would  be  be- 
stowed upon  them  and  their  descendants. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  notice 
one  point  to  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  had  referred.    He 
agreed  with  htm  that  it   would  be  far 
better  if  the  proclamation  had  been  issued 
earlier.     He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
ventured,  early  in  last  Session,  to  say 
something  of  coercive  measures  towarda 
Ireland,  but  he  had  been  met  by  the  keen 
sarcasm  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies;  that  was  in  the  month  of 
July.    Parliament  subae<juently  broke  up, 
and  nobody  could  imagine  what  course 
the  Government  meant  to  adopt.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  had  said,  that  the 
Government  had   interfered  on   account 
of  the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
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rebellion  that  were  apparent.  Be  it  so. 
Now  he  did  not  see  that  in  the  indictment 
which  was  spread  Ofer  a  period  of  nine 
months.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  a  better,  a  wiser^  and  a  safer  course, 
if  the  Government  had  issued  their  pro- 
clamation at  an  earlier  period.  He  thought 
in  cases  of  treason  and  conspiracy  there 
ought  to  be  no  mistake  or  doubt,  and  then 
they  should  have  avoided  that  which  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  present  case, 
and  have  rescued  the  legal  functionaries 
from  anything  like  the  taint  of  suspicion 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  If,  after 
all  these  meetings  had  been  held,  it  was 
at  length  discovered  that  they  were  illegal, 
he  might  apply  to  them  the  words  of  Straf- 
ford, and  ask,  "  Where  had  all  that  crime 
been  so  long  concealed?"  The  noble 
Lord  had  said,  that  he  hoped  the  right 
Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  legislate  for  Ireland  in  a 
wise  and  just  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  only  legislate  in  a  wise  and  just 
spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  and 
that  he  would  take  into  consideration  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  that  most 
noble  and  gallant-hearted  nation.  Then 
their  future  victories  would  be  victories 
over  the  affections  and  sympathies  of  the 
Irish  people ;  so  that  by  a  constant  and 
lively  consideration  of  their  happiness  and 
welfare,  peace  and  good-will,  truth  and 
justice,  and  religion  and  charity,  might 
be  established  amongst  them. 

Lord  Clements  regretted  very  much  the 
statement  that  had  been  made  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
that  concession  had  reached  its  utmost 
limits.  That  declaration  had  gone  forth 
to  the  Irish  people,  and  had  been  produc- 
tive of  much  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
in  that  country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  admitted  that  a  military  government 
was  an  unwholesome  one  for  any  country, 
and  he  fully  agreed  with  him.  But  what 
was  there  in  Ireland  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, but  a  military  government?  They 
•aw  indefensible  barracks  fortified  which 
were  actually  the  ridicule  of  the  peasantry 
of  that  country.  They  had  an  armed  con- 
stabulary of  9,426  men  and  277  officers 
equipped  and  drilled  in  a  military  manner. 
In  the  present  day  it  was  very  much  the 
habit  to  introduce  the  Code  Napoleon  for 
the  purposes  of  centralization.  Now,  he 
wai  the  decided  opponent  of  that  § yitcn* 


He  believed,  that  the  great  source  of 
liberty  in  England  had  always  been  in  the 
recognition  of  local  government,  and  the 
want  of  the  centralization  which  had  beea 
established  in  France,  and  had  been  so 
destructive  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  He  thought  there  was 
great  danger  to  be  apprehended  when  he 
found  an  armed  police,  amoonting  to 
9,000  men,  all  under  the  command  of  a 
single  individual,  and  altogether  irretpon- 
sible,  except  to  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
That  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
military  force,  although  it  was  termed  a 
civil  force,  and  he  thought  such  an  estab- 
lishment highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country.  The  charge  for  that  force 
was  excessive,  and  pressed  with  great  se- 
verity upon  some  of  the  counties.  There 
were  also  many  abuses  connected  with 
the  police  fund,  among  which  might  be 
reckoned  the  superannuations  to  officers, 
amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  900/.  or 
1,000/.  per  annum.  The  noble  Lord  re* 
ferred  to  the  Arms  Bill  of  last  Session, 
and  quoted  an  order  issued  in  the  year 
1842,  by  a  Mr.  Stanley,  the  secretary  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Dublin  police, 
empowering  the  police  to  enter  vessels  on 
their  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain, 
ing  whether  there  were  any  arms  on  board. 
This  order,  the  noble  Lord  said,  was  one 
of  a  most  stringent  character,  and  was 
quite  uncalled  for  at  the  time,  inasmuch 
as  the  importation  of  arms  was  then  only 
a  misdemeanor.  The  Government  of  Ire* 
land,  however,  thought  there  was  nothing 
too  offensive  for  that  country.  He  should 
now  read  to  the  House  a  case  of  a  most 
distressing  nature  with  regard  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Arms  Bill : — 

**  John  Hall,  who  was  licensed  to  make  and 
repair  fire-arms,  in  Aungier-street,  Dablin, 
having  died  in  the  last  month,  the  Dublin 
police  took  charge  of  his  stock  in  trade,  pend* 
ing  the  appointment  of  legal  represenutives. 
Letters  of  administration  having  been  since 

? granted,  the  administratrix  obtained  a  licence 
rom  Government  to  sell  off  the  stock,  and  the 
police  authorities  have  restored  it  to  her  for 
that  purpose." 

Let  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  put  them* 
selves  in  the  situation  of  the  poor  widow 
whose  husband  was  just  deceased,  whea 
her  house  was  entered  by  the  police  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possessioo  of  her 
deceased  husband's  stock.  [Lamghier,} 
He  confessed,  that  he  could  not  conceive 
there  wu  any  matter  for  laughter  in  soeh 
•  oaM.    H«|  how0?«r|  law  that  tbo  Midi 
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of  the  House  wet  coDlrerj  to  him,  and  he 
would  not  pursue  the  subject*  He  resllj 
did  imagine  that  it  would  be  viewed  by 
Ibe  House  as  a  most  distressing  case. 
He  did  not  think,  that  there  was  any  joke 
at  all  in  it ;  but  he  would  not  go  further 
in  the  matter.  He  would  neit  refer  to 
the  case  of  Colonel  Hodder,  who  was  a 
gentleman  of  high  respectability  in  the 
county  of  Oalway,  and  who  had  left  a  gun 
behind  him  in  Nottingham^  to  obtain 
which  he  applied  for  a  licence.  In  reply 
to  his  application  he  was  furnuhed  with 
the  following  letter  : — 

**  Council  Offite,  IMlim  CoiiU,  Sq>t,  1843. 
*<  With  reference  to  Colonel  Hodder's  letter 
of  the  24th  intt,  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary,  requesting  a  licence  to  import  a  gun 
from  Noitinghaaihire,  the  Clerk  of  the  Coun- 
cil l>egt  lesTe  to  inform  Colonel  Hodder  that 
an  Older  in  Council  is  necessary  for  the  im- 
portation of  arms,  the  fee  upon  which  is 
3/.  12<.  6d.  On  the  receipt  or  this  amount. 
Colonel  Hodder*!  application  will' be  submit* 
ted  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  CounciL** 

He  had  also  to  complain  of  the  circum- 
stance of  no  proclamation  having  been 
issued  in  reference  to  the  carrying  into 
operation  of  the  Arms  Bill.  He  now 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Govern* 
ment  to  the  laws  regarding  distraint  in 
Ireland,  from  which  more  hardship,  he 
thought,  arose,  than  even  from  ejectments. 
To  mention  but  one  instance  out  of  many : 
«->A  few  months  ago  he  met  a  bailiff  driv- 
ing away  cattle  that  were  worth  25/., 
which  were  distrained  from  a  poor  tenant, 
who  only  owed  3/.  Such  practices  as 
these  were  no  doubt  likely  to  lead  to 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and,  perhaps,  uiti 
malely,  to  transportation  or  other  punish 
ments.  The  system  of  conacre  in  Ireland 
was  one  fraught  with  the  most  dread- 
ful hardship.  In  the  quaner  sessions  of 
his  own  country  he  saw  40/.  worth  dis 
trained  for  a  debt  of  4(.,  which  arose  out 
of  this  conacre  system.  He  thought  it 
would  be  very  much  for  the  advantage  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland,  if  gentlemen  having 
estates  in  that  country  would  give  their 
attention  to  this  matter  of  conacre.  The 
whole  system  was  full  of  mischief;  it  cre- 
ated constant  dispotes-^constsnt  actions 
at  law ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  discontent  in  that  unhappy 
country*  But  when  he  spoke  of  discon- 
tent  and  poverty,  he  did  not  wish  the 
HoQse  to  suppose  that  be  spoke  solely  of 
the  Ronan  Catholic  popolatioo.    He  be- 


lieved, that  no  people  were  more  to  be 
watched  over,  or  were  at  present  in  greater 
poverty  and  discontent  than  the  poor  Pro* 
testants  of  Ireland,  and  he  wishea  to  bring 
their  case  before  the  House.  He  regret- 
ted, that  neither  last  year,  nor  during  the 
present  debate,  had  their  cause  been  advo- 
cated. The  Protestants  were,  in  many 
instances,  worse  off  than  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  not  only  waa 
their  distress  as  great  or  greater,  but,  he 
belieted,  that  their  discontent  was  fully 
equal.  He  begged  to  say,  that  he  en- 
tirely sympathized  with  their  feelings. 
Thefr  reverses  were  eicewive;  they  had 
fallen  from  comparative  a£Buence  and 
luxury  to  poverty,  and,  in  some  instances, 
starvation.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the 
law — such  were  the  effecu  of  that  bad 
system,  which  former  generations  had 
thought  proper  to  establish.  Where  were 
the  middle-men  of  Ireland  ?  In  wretch* 
edness  and  misery,  unable  to  turn  their 
hands  to  labour,  too  proud  to  work  in 
their  own  country— if  they  had  not  tho 
means  to  emigrate,  they  were  desti- 
tute, and,  in  aome  instances,  atarvinr. 
He  had  witnessed  amongst  these  people 
the  most  appalling  distress,  of  which  he 
would  mention  only  two  instances.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  a  respectable 
person  said  to  him, 

^  There  is  my  cottsge,  which  is  all  I  hate 
left.  I  am  an  old  man  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  It  does  not  signify.  There  wu  a 
day  when  the  whole  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
townlaod  was  in  my  possession,  at  a  less  rent 
than  is  now  paid  to  the  county  cess  per  acre.'' 

The  other  instance  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man  with  whom  he  had  sat  as  grand  juror, 
who  was  now  in  that  degree  of  poverty 
that  his  wife,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  luxuries  of  a  lady,  was  now  obliged 
to  milk  her  cow.  He  would  now  refer 
to  another  matter.  In  the  parish  in  which 
he  lived,  there  were  nearly  41,516  acres, 
with  a  population  of  21,225.  The  total 
value  of  the  houses,  deducting  one-thiid 
for  repairs,  and  including  the  market  town, 
was  221/.  18s.  That  would  show  the 
House  that  it  was  not  one  enactment  only 
which  would  relieve  the  miserv  of  a  coun- 
try so  circumstanced,  or  one  bill  which  it 
might  please  Her  Majesty's  Govemment 
to  bring  forward ;  but  it  must  be  a  watch- 
ful anxiety  to  improve  the  means  and  to 
employ  the  industry  of  that  noble  country. 
He  saw  no  prospect  of  any  such  change. 
With  the  single  exccptioa  of  the  iopfOf t* 
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ment  of  the  navigatioQ  of  the  ShaDDoo  be 
•aw  ootbing  undertakeD.  That  he  hailed 
at  a  boon.  But  was  it  lo  coosidered  in 
the  county  which  he  represented  ?  It  was 
not.  They  thought  that  the  coontry  ought 
to  hare  paid  the  whole  of  the  eipencee 
out  of  the  public  purse.  He  did  not  go 
with  them.  He  toted  for  that  improfe- 
ment  bill ;  be  took  it,  even  in  that  form*  as 
a  boon ;  and  in  that  form  he  still  regarded 
it*  Unless  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  distress  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  afford  assistance 
to  the  people!  their  legislation  went  as 
nought.  The  people  were  in  that  condi- 
tion that  they  were  neither  dad,  nor  had 
they  tb^  means  of  supporting  their  exis« 
tence.  It  was  only  last  Friday,  whilst  he 
was  in  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  that 
a  medical  officer  came  and  begged  for  a 
family,  whom  be  had  just  left,  who  had 
not  so  much  as  a  blanket  to  cover  them, 
or  a  loaf  to  eat«  He  never  knew  people 
more  anxious  for  employment  than  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Their  good  conduct 
was  eieroplary ;  they  were,  without  excep- 
tion, under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  the  most  exemplary 
pesisantry  in  the  world.  They  were  anx- 
lous  for  education,  and  unless  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  prepared  to  adopt 
the  hint  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  last  night,  and  to  establish  col- 
leges for  the  gentry  and  middle  classes  in 
Ireland,  those  who  were  now  studying  in 
the  national  schools  would  soon  outstrip 
those  who,  at  present,  considered  them- 
selves their  superiors.  With  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  that  was  a  subject 
with  which  he  wished  to  deal  as  little  as 
possible ;  bur,  on  that  point,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  destitution  of  the 
Protestant  population.  In  his  own  parish, 
the  parish  of  Cloone,  there  were  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Protestants.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  in  which  he  said, 
that  there  were  200  Protestant  families, 
of  whom  a  considerable  number  had  to 
walk  six  or  seven  miles  to  their  parish 
church.  The  person  who  acted  as  school* 
master,  having  been  refused  any  kind  of 
assistance,  had  at  length  retfaed.  The 
population  of  Cloone  is  21,225,  and  the 
amioal  valnation  of  the  honses  they  oc* 
eopy,  according  to  the  Government  valu* 
atiott,  only  amounts  to  221/.  I8f.,  includ- 
ittg  a  market  town ;  and  this  parish,  con- 
sistiBg  of  BO  lest  than  41,616  acieii  of 


whidi  the  inhabitants  were  so  mocli  io 
need  had  received  no  assistance  Iron  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Was  it 
proper  that  those  who  paid  tithes  should 
receive  nothing  in  retam?  He  had  eon- 
versed  with  gentlemen,  lay  and  clerical, 
out  of  the  House,  and  he  had  not  yet 
heard  a  single  syllable  in  favour  of  an 
eedesiastical  commission.  He  conid  not 
believe  anything  more  monstrous  than  that 
the  funds  should  go  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons to  be  misus^,  and  that  a  oongraga- 
tion  should  be  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country  paying  tithes  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ing no  benefit  therefrom.  The  Rector  in 
this  parish  was  an  absentee,  and  in  the 
next  parish  the  Rector  was  also  an  absentee. 
The  Curates  who  dkl  the  duty  were  moat 
exemplary  men,  hot  it  was  impossible  that 
these  gentlemen,  exemplary  as  they  might 
be,  could  render  those  servkes  to  their 
parishioners  which  the  Rector  would  be 
bound  to  do.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  look  into 
this  matter,  to  see  that  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
were  turned  to  a  proper  account,  and  also 
to  see  that  these  Commissioners  made  the 
most  of  the  estates  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  He  had  for  two  or  three  years 
been  complaining  of  the  hardships  to 
which  the  poor  people,  who  looked  to  him 
to  represent  their  grievances,  were  sub- 
jected. He  felt  bound  to  do  that,  but  he 
did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound  to 
travel  out  of  his  own  district.  He  thought 
that  if  the  Government  were  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  benefit  Ireland,  they  would 
do  infinitely  more  by  attending  to  the 
physical  and  moral  wants  of  the  population 
of  the  coontry  than  by  enforcing  prosecn- 
tions,  or  endeavouring  to  allay  a  feeling 
which  it  was  as  impossible  to  stem  as  it 
was  to  stop  the  current  of  that  river  which 
flowed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Young  trusted  to  be  able  to  show, 
before  he  concluded,  that  the  professions 
of  kindness  and  regard  towards  Ireland, 
made  on  various  occasions  by  Ministera, 
were  not  mere  empty  words,  but  that 
they  had  been  adhered  to,  and  carried 
into  eflect,  and  that  not  withovt  some  lose 
of  popularity  on  the  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment.  The'  noble  Lord  who  had  jost  sat 
down,  had  complained  of  the  provisiooa 
of  the  Arms  Bill ;  and  he  would  dhect  his 
attention  to  that  subject  before  referring 
to  the  qtestion  immediately  onder  the 
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coQtideraUoa  of  the  House.  The  grounds 
00  which  it  was  deemed  oecessery  to  in- 
troduce that  measure  had  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  course  of  the  last  Session 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  maioritv  of  the 
Hottse^  including  many  hon.  Members  be- 
longing to  the  Opposition.  One  of  the 
grief ances  in  that  law  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  more  particularly  complained  was  the 
regulation  respecting  the  importation  of 
arms;  but  the  noble  Lord  appeared  to 
forget  that  that  provision  had  been  in 
force  throuffhout  the  long  period  during 
which  the  Tate  Go?ernment  remained  in 
office,  without  any  attempt  having  been 
made  to  alter  it ;  and  the  cases  or  griev- 
ance such  as  that  adduced  in  the  present 
iostancOt  were  of  extremely  unfrequeot 
occurrence.  The  utility  of  the  present 
law  was  doubted  by  the  noble  Lord ;  but 
what  were  the  facts  7  During  the  entire 
period  that  the  late  act  remained  in  force» 
there  had  not  been  more  than  10,000 
stand  of  arms  registered,  whereas,  in  the 
comparatively  short  period  which  elapsed 
since  the  present  law  came  into  operation, 
there  had  been  no  less  than  120,000 
notices  senred  for  the  registry  of  arms. 
He  considered  that  fact  alone  a  full  vin- 
dication  of  the  necessity  of  the  provisions 
intfoduoed  into  the  measure  by  the  pre* 
sent  Government.  He  would  not  detain 
the  House  by  following  the  noble  Lord 
through  the  scarcely  relevant  arguments 
which  be  bad  used  in  the  greater  part  of 
hia  speech.  The  gist  of  his  arguments,  as 
well  u  of  all  others  who  had  spoken  on 
the  same  side,  was  to  shew,  not  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  neglected  the  in- 
tcresu  of  Ireland,  oc  committed  this  or 
the  other  enor;  but  that  there  was  in 
them,  and  the  party  who  supported  them, 
on  the  one  band  a  despotism  so  unfavour- 
able, a  mind  so  hostile  to  Ireland,  and  on 
the  other  hand  in  the  people  of  Ireland  so 
keen  a  sense  of  this  hostility,  that  it  waa 
impossible  they  eoold  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  that  country  with  credit  or  success* 
This  House  was  called  upon,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
inquiry  mto  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  divest  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nistere  of  the  control  of  Irish  affairs.  This 
demand  waa  made  mainly  upon  the  as* 
sumption  that  the  persons  to  be  appointed 
upon  that  committee*  the  noble  Member 
ior  Loudon  and  his  colleagues^  were  es- 
pecially the  frienda  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  wiie  eu  recognixed  by  (bet  people. 


If  they  were  to  take  Mr.  O'Conaell  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  must  remember  that  he  had  dis- 
claimed the  friendship  and  alliance  of^the 
parly  opposite  in  as  strong  and  emphatic 
terms  as  he  had  ever  applied  to  Ministers 
or  their  supporters.  The  question  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  or  Ireland,  on 
which  the  most  marked  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  that  House,  was  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land. This  was  the  line  of  separation 
between  partiea.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  were  prepared  either  entirelv 
to  destroy  or  materiallv  to  impair  the  eu 
6ciency  of  that  Establishment ;  and  sur* 
prise,  if  not  indignation,  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  boo.  Member  for  Water, 
ford  at  the  announcement,  that  with  re- 
gard to  "  the  Church,  conceasion  had 
reached  its  limits."  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  any  leader  of  toe  Con- 
servative party,  any  statesman  who  for  a 
series  of  years  had  accepted  support  from 
the  Protestant  constituencies  of  the  em- 
pire, could  without  .dishonour  to  himself, 
and  ruin  to  the  partv  and  the  opinions  he 
profeMcd  to  upbola  as  interwoven  with 
all  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  could 
make  any  other  declaration  than  that  he 
was  determined  to  maintain  inviolate  and 
intact  the  dignity  and  possessions  of  the 
Established  Church.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  maintenance  of  that  Church  in 
Ireland  could  be  justly  regarded  aa  a 
grievance  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  The  maintenance  of  the 
Church  did  not  press  on  the  people. 
Church-rates  had  been  wholly  abolished ; 
one- fourth  of  the  tithes  had  been  given 
up,  end  the  remainder  were  not  paid  hj 
the  people,  but  by  the  landlords;  and,  if 
tithes  were  remitted  to-morrow,  they 
would  go,  not  into  the  pocket  of  the 
tenant,  but  into  that  of  the  landlord ;  and 
it  had  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
were  not  too  great  in  proportion  either  to 
the  extent  of  territory  it  had  to  cover,  or 
the  numbers  who  sought  and  engaged  ita 
ministratiooa.  The  grievance*  aa  appeared 
to  him  which  might  be  complained  ot^ 
was,  that  no  regular  provision  was  mado 
for  the  anpport  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
religbn,  and  no  6xed  place  in  aociety 
allotud  to  its  ministers.  He  was  firmly 
convinced,  that  if  Ooverumeot  adopted 
and  endeavoured  to  carry  om  a  meaauit . 
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for  making  such  provision,  the  result 
must  be  their  complete  discomfiture,  and 
the  kindling  of  a  flame  in  this  country 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  quench.  If 
that  measure  was  to  be  entertained,  it 
would  only  be  so,  as  the  result  of  long 
and  frequent  discussion,  which  might  fa- 
miliarize the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  it,  and  wear  away  that  vast  mass 
of  opposition  which  prevailed  against  it. 
The  real  question  now  before  the  House 
was  this — whether  the  principles  of  the 
party  which  now  possessed  a  majority  in 
that  House,  and  the  policy  which  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  would  stand  the  test  of 
reason  and  of  justice,  and  whether  they 
were  consonant  with  the  enlightenment  of 
the  age,  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution? The  question  now  proposed 
for  consideration  was  not  whether  this  or 
that  particular  grievance  existing  in  Ire- 
land, could  be  cured  by  this  or  that  par- 
ticular remedy.  It  was  true,  however^ 
that  many  evils  did  exist  in  that  country. 
Some  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature 
as  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  Num- 
bers of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  po- 
verty, which  prevented  their  enjoying  any 
degree  of  comfort  or  happiness,  and  ren- 
dered them  reckless  and  prone  to  outrage 
—outrage  produced  insecurity — insecurity 
repelled  from  the  Irish  shores,  the  capital, 
the  industry,  and  the  enterprise  of  Eng. 
land,  and  so  made  employment  scarce  and 
poverty  lasting,  the  cord  was  complete,  in 
order  to  break  it,  the  late  Ministry  adopted 
various  measures,  almost  utterly  reckless, 
and  disposed  them  to  violence  and  out- 
rage. The  two  most  prominent  evils  in 
Ireland,  as  they  found  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Drummond,  than  whom  no  man 
had  applied  greater  industry  and  energy 
of  purpose,  to  the  public  business,  were 
these : — first,  the  combinations,  attended 
with  outrage  among  tradespeople  in 
towns,  which  had  destroyed  eight  or  ten 
of  the  most  important  trades  in  Dublin 
including  ship-building;  and,  secondly, 
the  existence  of  secret  societies  in  the 
counCrv»  whose  object  was  to  fix  the  tenure 
of  land.  What  were  the  prineiple  mea- 
sures which  the  Whig  Government  intro- 
duced to  check  these  evils  ?  Passing  over 
their  measures  relating  to  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  Municipal  corporations — which 
for  to  long  a  time  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  House,  and  involved  as  in  a  seriei 
Qf  party  confliclti  bat  which  at  laogth  be* 


came  the  subject  of  compromise,  which 
should  at  least  be  gratifying  to  the  so* 
called  Liberal  party,  as  they  curtailed  the 
Church  of  a  great  proportion  of  its  pro- 
perty^ and  transferred  the  whole  power 
and  patronage  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions to  their  hands  —  there  were  four 
measures  specially  and  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  social  state  of  Ireland— 
the  equal  administration  of  justice — the 
improvements  in  the  constabulary,  the 
Poor-law,  and  the  measure  of  National 
Education.  In  the  fair  and  judicious 
maintenance  of  all  these  measures  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J*  Russell) 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  present 
Government.  In  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  striking  juries,  no  alter- 
ation had  been  made.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  M.  O'Loghlin,  and  improved  by 
Mr.  Peronet  Brady,  were  not  deviated 
from  in  the  slightest  degree.  Those  able 
and  well-devised  alterations  which  had 
made  the  constabulary  one  of  the  most 
efiScient  and  well-ordered  corps  in  Europe, 
were  purchased  by  the  late  Government  at 
a  large  sacrifice  of  patronage.  In  that 
sacrifice  they  bad  been  at  least  {equalled 
by  the  present  Government.  To  some  of 
the  improvements  which  had  been  effected 
in  that  force  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Leitrim  had  taken  objection ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Young)  believed,  that  the  consta- 
bulary were  generally  regarded  in  Ire- 
land as  an  orderly  and  well-conducted 
force  and  the  best  safeguard  of  the 
well-disposed  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  understood  that  three  counties 
in  Ireland  had  recently  applied  that  the 
strength  of  the  constabulary  force  might 
be  increased.  The  Poor-law — for  whose 
introduction  Ireland  was  indebted,  and 
ought  to  be  most  grateful  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) — as  a  measure,  in 
its  principle  of  purely  in-door  relief,  ad- 
mirably suited,  as  a  test  of  destitution 
and  a  measure  of  relief,  to  the  genius  and 
habits  of  the  Irish  people,  had  received  a 
firm  and  judicious  support.  It  had  been 
maintained  and  received  those  amend- 
ments which  practical  experience  had  sug- 
gested. While  he  accorded  to  the  noble 
Lord  full  merit  for  the  original  adoptba 
of  that  measure,  he  trusted  to  see  it, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, come  into  general  operatioo, 
and  confer  on  the  coaocry  all  those  vast 
advantages  of  which  it  was  capable,— 
DQt  oefeiy  ia  ^the  imci  anouot  of  itlitf 
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which  it  might  afford,  bat  indirettly  id  eiteot  by  the  preTaleoceof  political  tgi- 

manj  wajt,  by  tofteniDg  down  animoii- ,  tatioD.      The    agitation    aRaiaat    tiihes 

ties,  by  bringing  together  si  it  did,  in  the 

board-rooms,  men  of  different  lanka  and 

different    opinions,   and   by  affording  a 

nttdeos  for  many  useful  objects,  as  it  bad 

already  done  for  the  agricultural  societies 


which^  were    springing  up  all  over  the 
country  under  auspices  at  once  practical 
and  enlightened ;  and  which,  without  the 
convenient  divisions  of  the  country  into 
Poor-law  unions,  could  scarcely  hate  ex- 
isted at  all,  and  certainly  could  not  have 
been  so  generally  and  evenly  spread  over 
the  country.  The  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation, on  whose  theory  such  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  exifted,  but  which  had 
certainly  taken  deep  root  in  Ireland,  and 
afforded  insiniction   to  vast  numbers  of 
children,  had  received  from  the  present 
Government  no  niggard  support  ana  coun- 
tenance; and  thia  had  been  rendered,  let 
it  be  recollected,  at  the  cost  of  some  poli* 
tical  support,  and  certainly  with  the  loss 
of  some  political  popularity.    To  this  list 
he  might  add  a  measure  which  had  ori- 
ginatod  with    the    present   Government 
—the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission, 
which    to  say   the    least    had  evinced 
the  disposition  of  Ministers  to  grapple 
with  the  source  of  those  evils  in  the  agri- 
cultoral  districts  which  had  hitherto  baf- 
fled all  core  and  produced  so  much  mis- 
chief in  Ireland.     The  noble  Secretary 
for  Ireland  also,  the  Session  before  last, 
passed  through  the  Legislature  at  great  cost 
of  time  and  labour,  two  measures  which 
be  believed  were  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  of  great  practical  advantage,  one  for 
the  improvement  of  inland  navigation  and 
drainage  in  Ireland:   which  had  already 
called  large  maases  of  capital  into  activity 
in  different  parts,  and  another  affecting 
a  most  important  tract  of  national  in- 
dustry, viz.,  the  general  regulation  of  the 
fisheries.      He  believed,  that  the  evils  to 
which  be  had  adverted,  as  the  mmin  causes 
of  the  unhappy  condition  of  Ireland — 
the  combinations  in  towns,  and  the  secret 
•oeietiea  which  existed  in  the  country-^ 
were  unconnected  with  any  political  ob- 
jecu.     The  object  of  the  first  class  of 
asaodatiMns  was  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages ; 
that  of  the  latter  to  establish  a  permanent 
tenure  of  land*    Although  these  were  not 
political    matters,  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  Irehind  bad  given  it  as 
their  decided  opinion  that  these  evils  were 


and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  had  in 
every  instance  been  accompanied   by  a 
resistance  to  all  legal  imposts,  and  an 
increasing  disposition  to  violate  the  law ; 
and    in  one   case,  the  agitation  agaioat 
tithes  had  proceeded  to  such  a  height, 
that  a  learned  judge  declared  from  the 
bench  that  the  triumph  of  that  agitation 
had  resulted  in  the  utter  prostration  of 
all  law.      When  they   saw  such   results 
threatened  by  agitation,  it  became  the  du- 
tv  of  Government  to  watch  most  anxiooilv 
the  course  of  agitation,  and  to  oppose  it 
not  only  with  vigour,  but  with  extreme 
caution.    An  imprudent  step  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  agitation,  which  dis* 
traded  and  demoralized  Ireland,  mifht 
have  given  its  leaders  triumph  and  kindled 
a  flame  throughout  the  country;  and  on 
this  ground  he  was  glad  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  exhibited  a  forbearance  which 
had  been  characterised  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  as  supine  and  unwisely  protracted* 
He  was  glad,  that  so  long  as  there  ap- 
peared any  chance  of  the  agitation  dy- 
ing away  of  itself,  and  so  long  as  there 
was  any  hope  that  the  leaders  might  eon- 
fine  themselves  within  any  limits,  however 
wide,  not  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
public  safety,  the  Government  had  re> 
frained  from  interference*     He  was  glad 
that  they  had  so  acted,  alao,  on  another 
ground— because  it  evinced  a  desire  on 
tbeir  part  to  afford  the  people  the  most  full 
and  ample  field  for  proper  and  fair  dis- 
cussion.   But  that  forbearance  most  not 
be  carried  too  far^-there  were  bounds 
beyond  which  that  interference  which  in 
the  first  instance  might  have  been  deemed 
harsh  and  premature,  became  justifiably 
necessary.       When  these  agitators  pro- 
fessed to  represent  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland— when  they,  beyond  doubt,  as- 
sumed  the  character    and  usurped    the 
functions  of  Government  —  when    they 
openly  proclaimed  that  to  them  and  to 
them  alone  were  owing  the  peace  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland— when   contribu- 
tions were  levied  upon  the  people— when 
the  law  oflScers  of  the  Crown  were  set  at 
haughty  defiance, — when  the  effect  of 
nambers,  of  physical  force,  of  the  long 
array  of  repeal  cavalry,  waa  exultiogly 
appealed  to, — and  when  it  was  attempted 
to  bring  into  contempt  the  constituted 
tribunals  of  the  country,  by  nominating 


liable   to  be  aggravated  to  a  frightful  |  judges,  not  in  one  or  two  districts  but 
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throaghoat  Ireland,  who  received  their 
diploma  from  the  Repeal  Association, — 
when  peaceful  and  unwilling  thousands 
were  forced  into  the  ranks  by  every  act  of 
intimidation,  and  threat  of  outrage — 
sorely  then,  interference  was  necessary. 
He  was  instructed  by  those  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  to  state  in  his 
place  in  that  House  that  thev  looked  upon 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Ireland  with  the  roost 
unfeigned  alarm,  until  Government  began 
to  take  active  measures,  they  dreaded  lest 
the  country  should  be  involved  in  that 
worst  of  calamities,  a  war  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich — they  saw  all  interests 
suffering — and  feared  lestcommerce  should 
die  away  and  industry  be  superseded. 
Much  had  been  done  of  late  years,  and 
in  many  directions  improvements  had 
made  rapid  strides.  Great  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  flax  and  linen 
trade — the  staple  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
-*that  trade  no  longer  fettered  or  injured 
bv  bounties  or  drawbacks,  and  desiring  no 
aid  from  Legislative  protection,  covered  a 
greater  breadth  of  land,  by  some  thousands 
of  acres,  profitably  employed  more  hands 
and  was  altogether  in  a  more  flourishing 
state  than  at  any  former  period — in  cattle, 
of  which  not  only  had  the  number  ex- 
ported greatly  increased,  but  the  quality 
had  improved— so  that  they  were  now  worth 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  per  head  more  than 
formerly — in  the  meal  and  flour  trade 
which  had  increased  eighteen-fold  in  no 
very  great  number  of  years — and  in  that 
which  was  apparent  to  every  eye,  the 
improved  condition  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  clothing  and  habitations,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbouihood  of  Dublin, 
where  the  men  of  villas,  terraces,  and 
ornamented  buildings,  proved  incontest- 
ably  the  increasing  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  the  country,  but  his  constituents 
believed,  that  if  anything  could  retard 
the  progress  of  this  improvement  it  was 
some  expression  of  violence,  some  in- 
terruption of  tranquillity,  into  which 
the  masses  of  people  seemed  likely  to  be 

Saded  by  intemperate  and  designing 
iders.  They  could  imagine  nothing 
more  violent  or  more  absurd  than  to  ex- 
change the  discussion  of  practical  mea- 
sures, of  which,  indeed,  different  minds 
might  take  different  views,  but  which  were 
day  by  day  advancing  in  the  public  mind, 
And  becoming  of  easier  solution  and  ad- 
justment, into  a  question  between  the 
couatrieB,  which  must  array  them  in  irre« 


vocable  hostility,  and  whose  event  must 
be  to  waste  and  humiliate  Ireland,  or 
utterly  to  destroy  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  empire.  But  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  resided  in  Ireland  arose  prin- 
cipally from  their  view  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  this  agitation.  They  knew  that 
the  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  were 
universally  and  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union ;  they  had  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  a  vast  number 
of  Roman  Catholics,  nobles,  men  of 
landed  possessions,  the  weahhiest  and 
most  active  among  the  traders  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  educated  classes  generally, 
shared  in  similar  sentiments.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  saw  enormous  masses 
congregated  from  time  to  time, — masses 
so  blended  by  prejudice  and  so  credulous 
from  ignorance,  as  to  receive  with  implicit 
confidence  the  most  palpable  absurdities. 
They  saw  their  passions  excited  and  their 
feelings  misdirected  by  unscrupulous 
leaders ;  they  knew  not  at  what  moment  a 
spark  falling  on  such  inflammable  mate- 
rials might  kindle  an  universal  flame, — a 
flame  which  the  very  leaders  who  bad 
fanned  it  might  not  be  able,  when  once 
it  broke  forth,  to  restrain  or  extinguish. 
At  every  Repeal  Meeting,  at  every  dinner, 
there  was  a  numerous  attendance  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clergymen.  They  were 
amongst  their  most  active  getters-up ;  they 
were  amongt  the  most  prominent  speakers; 
but  had  an  outbreak  actually  taken 
place,  did  any  experience  of  history,  or  of 
the  working  of  human  passions,  entitle 
them  to  hope  that  their  influence,  if  exert- 
ed, would  have  been  sufficient  to  stay  the 
torrent  ?  Who  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
French  Revolution  attached  themselves 
most  warmly  and  disinterestedly  to  the 
popular  cause  ?  The  rural  priesthood — the 
humbler  ranks  of  the  Clergy.  Who  made 
the  first  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  their  coun  - 
try?  The  Clergy  of  France.  And  yet— and 
let  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland 
think  upon  the  lesson — that  very  Clergy 
was  the  first  class  whom  the  revolutionary 
progress  of  the  popular  cause  consigned  to 
the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  But  could 
trust  be  placed  upon  the  political  heads 
of  this  movement,  that  they  would  be  able 
to  subdue  and  moderate  the  angry  pas- 
sions which  they  now  fomented?  True  it 
was,  they  held  out  brilliant  expectations ; 
they  promised  that  when  the  Union  should 
be  dissolved,  peace  and  good-fellowship 
and  abundance  would  reign  throughoutthe 
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land,  Ibere  woold  be  combiDed  with  fiiity 
of  ItDora  perfect  respect  for  the  rights  of 

Kperty^  and  reared  opoD  the  ruineof  the 
itettant  Church  the  altar  of  free  and 
votfenat  toleration.  He  would,  with  the 
permiMion  of  the  House,  quote  from  the 
page  of  history,  a  parallel  to  the  speeches 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the 
opinion  exprened  on  a  not  very  dissimilar 
occasion  by  a  man  who,  like  Mr.  0*Connell, 
wielded  at  will  the  mind  of  vast  masses  of 
people,— whose  eloquence  and  ability  were 
Af  the  highest  order,  and  whose  character, 
though  he  was  led  on  by  events  or  ne- 
cessity to  crimes  and  bloodshed,  was  un- 
contaminated  by  the  bsse  alloy  of  lust  or 
avarice.    These  were  the  words  :— 

^  The  people  bsvs  by  their  conduct  con- 
founded sU  tneir  enemies.  60,000  men  have 
been  under  arms  nearly  a  week,  and  not  one 
shop  has  been  pillaged,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
shea.  Tbeir  insurrection  was  spontaneous; 
the  result  of  an  univerMl  moral  conviction. 
The  insurrection  was  a  great  moral  and  popuhir 
effort,  worthy  of  the  enlightened  people  among 
whom  it  arose/* 

There  were  the  words  of  Robespiere, 
and  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  made 
was  the  insurrectionary  movement  of 
Jacobin  clubs,  which  destroyed  all  that 
remained  of  virtue  and  patriotism  in  the 
democracyt  and  handed  over  France  in 
fetters  to  the  reign  of  terror.  Such  were 
the  reasons  which  peiauaded  him  that  no 
reliance  whatever  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
assert kms  of  the  popular  leaders,  or  their 
power  to  maintain  public  tranquillity  in 
Ireland.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more 
prejudicial  to  the  interesU  of  that  coaniiy 
than  the  agitation  which  had  prevailed, 
and  he  must  say,  that  the  forbearance 
which  had  been  adopted  towards  Ireland, 
combined  with  the  vigour  that  had  been 
manifested  m  instituting  the  law  proceed- 
ings, and  sending  a  force  into  that  coun- 
try, bad  given  satisfaction  to  all  men  who 
were  peaceably  and  reasonably  inclined. 
The  result  of  thoee  measures  was  peace 
for  the  present,  and  of  security  for  the 
future.  The  law  had  furnishad  us  with 
the  one,  an  irresistible  armament  assured 
OS  of  the  other.  Both  combined  to  give 
time  for  the  excited  temperament  of  the 

Ciddy  multitude  to  cool,  to  re6ect,  to  l>e 
stter  advised,  to  calculate  the  good  and 
evil  of  peace  or  war,  to  measure  their 
flseans,  and  to  weigh  their  chances.  He 
still  had  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who,  when  they 


found  that  the  powers  of  the  constitntioo, 
which  Mr.  0*Connell  had  so  long  defied, 
were  exercised  and  put  in  force,  that  they 
were  to  be  met  by  a  steady  and  powerful 
resistance  instead  of  carrying  their  objeels 
easily  by  acclamation  as  it  were,  he  was 
sure,  would  see  the  folly  of  agitation,  and 
graduiilly  fall  ofi*  from  the  ranks  of  Repeal* 
He  was  aware  that  any  encomium  on  the 
Government  from  one  holding  office  under 
it  would  be  received  with  some  distrust ; 
but  he  hoped  the  House  woold  give  him 
credit  for  having  never  merged  the  inde- 
pendent Member  in  the  government  offi- 
cer. The  House  saw  that  the  course 
which  the  Ministers  had  prescribed  for 
themselves  was  wise  and  temperate,  and 
well  calculated  to  develope  the  resources 
of  Ireland,  and  to  raise  the  people  in  the 
scale  of  comfort  and  happiness,  and  that 
their  conduct  throughout,  from  first  to 
last,  had  been  such  as  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  the  Prime  Minister  gave 
while  yet  in  Opposition,  that  he  would 
not  surrender  his  own  opinions  to  any 

nor  any  set  of  men,  but  would  walk 
e  open  day  and  in  the  direct  paths  of 
the  constitution.  He  believed  that  the 
Ministers  had  done  so,  and  they  might 
appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  Empire 
for  an  acquittal  from  the  charges  brought 
against  them  bv  the  noble  Lord,  and  that 
while  that,  public  opinion  would  honor- 
ably free  them,  it  would  vbit  with  con« 
demnation  the  parties  who  attempted  by 
intimUation,  conspiracy,  and  all  the  wildest 
excesses  of  popular  licence,  not  only  to 
bring  into  contempt  all  the  courts  and  con- 
stiuted  authorities  of  the  land,  but  even  this 
assembly,  specially  framed  for  redressing 
the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and  in  which 
no  question  whose  foundation  was  in  jus- 
tice and  reason  ever  yet  failed  of  making 
progress-public  opinion  wouM  condemn 
a  course  so  fraught  with  evil,  nor  woold 
it  exempt  from  censure  those  who,  by  long 
and  exaggerated  recitals  of  grievances, 
and  by  such  motions  as  that  before  the 
House  gave  colour  and  encouragement  to 
such  violent  and  unworthy  proceedings. 

Sir  O.  Grey:  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  some  of  the  topics 
introduced  into  this  debate,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  be  found  in  the 
House  as  to  the  policv  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  Ireland,  or  as  to  the  mea- 
sures which  the  present  state  of  things  in 
that  country  may  demand,  upon  one  point 
the  House  must  be  agreed,  and  no  dif> 
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fereoee  of  opinion  can  exist;  I  mean 
the  importance  of  the  crisis  at  which  the 
motion  of  my  noble  Friend  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
It  has  not  been  denied  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the 
Home  Department,  nor  attempted  to  be 
denied  by  any  Gentleman  who  has  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  this  debate,  that 
wide-spread  excitement  and  dissatisfaction 
exist  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  It  has  not  been  denied  that 
Ireland  is  now  occupied  by  troops — held 
by  military  occupation,  as  was  stated  by 
my  noble  Friend  in  the  opening  of  his 
speech.  Indeed,  I  should  say  that  the 
case  was  put  still  more  forcibly  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  for  he  distinctly  and  emphatically 
declared  that  such  was  the  hazard  to 
which  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions was  exposed,  such  the  emergency  to 
which  affairs  had  been  brought  in  Ireland, 
that  military  occupation  of  the  country 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  an  at- 
tempt to  wrest  it  by  force  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  British  Crown.  It  is  under 
these  circumstances.  Sir,  that  my  noble 
Friend  asks,  not  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  last  spoke  seemed  to  suppose,  for  a 
select  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  but  that  the  whole  House,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutional  and  Parlia- 
mentary practice,  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee,  in  which  the  state 
of  Ireland  may  be  fully  discussed,  taking 
that  step  which  will  indicate  on  the 
part  of  this  House  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  crisis  now  arrived  at  in  Irish 
affairs,  and  their  determination  to  adopt 
measures  for  averting  those  calamities 
which  seem  in  Ireland  to  threaten  the 
integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  It  be- 
comes us,  Sir,  to  ask  what  are  the 
grounds  on  which  Government  invite 
the  House  to  reject  this  motion?  I  ask, 
what  are  the  grounds  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement for  the  future  offered  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  speech  of 
last  night,  no  other  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment having  addressed  the  House  ex- 
cept the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  objected,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity,  to  the 
continued  military  occupation  of  any 
portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions — that 
he  did  not  look  to  that  as  a  permanent 


remedy  for  the  evils  with  which  Ireland 
is  afflicted,  or  as  a  permanent  means  of 
security  to  this  empire.  The  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  who  has  just  sat  down  tells  us, 
however,  that  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  do  look  to  the  army  for 
future  protection.  I  ask.  then,  what  are 
the  measures  which  Government  contem- 
plate? What  is  the  course  of  policy  they 
lay  before  this  House  as  that  which  they 
are  determined  to  pursue,  and  on  whicn 
they  rely  for  the  future  good  Government 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland  ?  And  I  ask 
the  House,  after  having  considered  that 
policy,  whether  any  reasonable  man  can 
hold  that  that  policy,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  policy  hitherto  pursued 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  back  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  alienated  as  they  have 
been  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
the  Government  of  this  country,  whether 
it  be  calculated  to  detach  one  man  from 
the  ranks  of  Repeal  agitation  ?  Ireland,  as 
my  noble  Friend  remarked,  is  occupied  by 
a  military  force.  There  is  some  confusioo 
in  the  papers  laid  on  the  Table,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  elicited  a  cheer  from 
his  party  by  attempting  to  show  that 
there  had  been  comparatively  only  a  small 
increase  of  the  military  force  in  Ireland. 
But  from  the  papers,  as  well  as  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  statement,  it 
is  clear  that,  comparing  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1844,  with  the  1st  of  January,  1843, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  7,000  rank 
and  file  in  that  country.  ["  Hear,  hear," 
from  the  Ministerial  Benches.]  Then 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  vaunt  last  night ;  who  eli- 
cited a  cheer  by  attempting  to  show 
that  there  had  been  little  or  no  increase. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  with  that 
courage  which  ever  distinguishes  him  in  the 
defence  of  any  Administration  of  which 
he  may  happen  to  be  a  part,  cheers  my 
statement  as  to  that  increased  force,  and 
doubtless  feels  confidence  in  the  efficiency 
of  her  Majesty's  troops  to  maintain  the 
public  tranquillity  and  to  produce,  for  a 
time  at  least,  that  security  for  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  relied  upon 
them  so  entirely.  Let  the  House  mark 
this,  however,  that  within  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
7,000  men  rank  and  file  employed  in  Ire- 
land, in  addition  to  that  naval  force  which 
hovers  about  the  coasts,  and  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  battalion  of  marines  who  are 
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likewise  placed  upoD  the  tame  service.  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  Government  ] 
for  adopting  those  measures.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Queen's  Ministers,  in  the  ; 
actual  state  of  Ireland^  to  take  measures  < 
to  provide  against  the  consequences  of 
their  own  misgovern  men  t.  [Cheers.]  I  | 
agree  with  those  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo-  . 
site  who  cheer  that,  in  the  state  to  which  I 
Ireland  was  reduced,  under  a  Government 
of  which  they  are  the  vociferous  support-  | 
ers,  it  was  t^e  bounden  duty  of  the  Go-  j 
vernment  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  i 
Crown,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
But  is  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists 
in  that  country  to  be  its  permanent  state  ? 
If  not,  what  is  to  be  its  permanent  state  ? 
What  is  to  be  the  change  in  that  policy 
of  the  Government  which  has  produced 
this  state  of  things  ?  Upon  what  can  this 
House  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  British  empire? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  addressed  an 
able  and  elaborate  statement  to  the  House, 
able  and  elaborte,  indeed,  as  all  the 
speeches  of  that  right  boo.  Gentleman 
are ;  and  I  may  add  my  opinion,  that  his 
address  of  last  night  possessed  one  quality 
which  I  could  have  well  wished  his  speeches 
had  been  distinguished  by  during  the  time 
he  sat  on  these  Benches— that  of  being  also 
remarkably  moderate  and  calm.  I  must 
do  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  justice 
to  sav  that,  speaking  under  a  sense  of  the 
awful  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him 
as  the  Minister  peculiarly  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  he  avoided  every 
expression  which  could  tend  to  increase 
irritation  and  exasperate  angry  feeling;  and 
I  could  wish  that  the  same  moderation  had 
characterised  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speeches  when  he  sat  on  H)is  side  of  the 
House.  I  wish  that  language  had  not 
then  been  used  which  must  have  infused 
into  the  mind  of  the  Irish  people  a  feeling 
not  easy  to  be  eradicated.  The  speech 
delivered  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  last 
night  consisted  of  two  parts;  the  first 
was  a  defence  of  the  Government  against 
the  charges  preferred  against  them  in  re- 
spect of  recent  occurrences  in  Ireland; 
and  the  second  related  to  the  future  plans 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  that 
country.  Upon  the  first  of  these,  I  wish  to 
address  a  few  observations  to  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  feeling  that 
the  pore  administration  of  justice  was 
a  subject  upon  which  the  House  and 
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the  people  of  this  country  were  most 
deeply  and  properly  sensitive  —  feeling 
the  force  of  the  observations  which  had 
been  made,  both  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  and  out  of  doors,  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  proceedings  in  the  late  trials 
in  Ireland,  addressed  himself  first  to  the 
defence  of  the  Government  in  reference  to 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
jury,  by  which  the  traversers  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  were  tried.  Upon  that 
subject  I  am  bound  to  say,  taking  up  the 
question  at  the  point  where  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor attended  to  strike  that  jury,  and  plac- 
ing implicit  reliance  on  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  assert  that  the  Crown  Solicitorcould  have 
adopted  any  other  course  than  that  which 
he  took.  In  expressing  this  opinion  I 
say  nothing  at  present  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  instituting  prosecutions 
which  necessarily  involved  such  a  result. 
But  if,  as  appears  to  have  been  admit- 
ted, eight  out  of  ten  Catholics  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Repeal  Association  ;  and  of  the 
remaining  two,  one^  although  not  a  mem- 
ber, was  proved  to  have  signed  the  re- 
quisition for  a  meeting,  for  so  he  had 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  Sir 
J.  Graham,  *'  was  believed  to  have  signed 
it  and  not  denied" — believed  and  not 
denied,  then  to  have  signed  a  requisition 
for  calling  one  of  those  multitudinous 
meetings,  the  proceedings  at  which  meet- 
ing were  to  furnish  part  of  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
with  regard  to  these  nine  out  of  the  ten  Ca- 
tholics, the  Crown  Solicitor  would  not  have 
discharged  his  duty  had  he  allowed  them 
to  remain  upon  the  jury.  With  regard  to 
the  remaining  one,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  pledged  his  word  that  that  per- 
son was  believed  to  be  a  Protestant,  but 
that  for  reasons  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  disclose,  he  had  been  struck 
off,  those  reasons  being  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  he  were  a  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant.  But  if  this  were  the  state  of 
the  case,  if  this  absolute  necessity  existed 
for  striking  off  any  Roman  Catholic  from 
tbe  jury  list,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  ad- 
mission it  involved  of  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land ?  A  great  State  prosecution  had  been 
instituted  after  months  of  observation  and 
of  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  all  the  solemnity  which  must 
ever  attend  such  an  act— the  eyes  of  Eng- 
land, of  Scotland,  and  of  Europe,  were 
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fixed  opoD  the  proceediflgi;  tbe  iDtegrity 
of  the  empire  migfat  be  ml  stake;  the  trial 
-HI  trial  of  Calbolict— took  place  in  a 
cooDtry*  teveD-eigfatht  of  the  popolatioo 
of  which  were  RooBao  Catholica,  and  yet 
sot  one  Catholic  coold  be  found  qualified 
to  sit  apoD  the  jury  who  were  to  try 
the  iesae — not  ooe  wboee  tympathies  were 
DOt  enlisted  with  the  traversers^  not  oae 
who  was  considered  a  safe  man  to  trust 
with  the  iovestigation  of  the  crime 
with  which  the  accused  stood  charged. 
Why  were  the  Catholics  excluded  from 
the  jory  list  ?  Because,  upon  the  shewing 
of  the  Government  they  were  parties 
to  the  cause,  because  in  their  estimation 
the  traversers  had  a  good  defence,  and  the 
object  and  proceedings  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  their  approbation.  That  proved  that 
the  indictment  was  not  against  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell and  the  half  doxen  traversers,  but  an 
indictment  against  the  whole  Catholic  po- 
pulation of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Ba* 
rooet  has  stated  that  the  majesty  of  tbe  law 
has  been  triumphant,  and  took  credit  to 
himself  and  the  Government  for  not  asking 
for  military  law  and  a  Coercion  Act  If 
the  right  boo.  Gentleman  had  done  so,  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  his 
opponents;  and  I  am  bound  to  give 
credit  to  the  Government  for  not  taking 
that  course.  But  does  not  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  know  that  even  with  a  strict 
adherence  to  tbe  forms  of  law  great  in- 
justice may  be  committed?  The  moral 
effect  of  a  verdict,  though  strictly  in  con- 
formity to  law,  is  valueless  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  conviction  of  its  justice 
and  of  the  impartiality  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  cause  was  tried.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  illustrated  his  view 
of  the  case  last  night  by  a  reference 
to  a  supposed  action  against  a  master  of 
hounds,  or  a  lay  impropriator;  and  asked, 
could  any  one  blame  the  attorney  in  such 
a  cause,  if  he  struck  off  from  the  jury  all 
the  members  of  the  hunt  and  all  lay  im- 
propriators. But  th«  case  here  was  wholly 
different,  and  what  would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say, if,  notwithstanding  his  right 
to  strike  off  jurors,  his  cause  should  ulti- 
mately be  tried  before  a  jury  composed 
wholly  of  lay  impropriators?  In  that  case 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  believe,  al- 
though the  jurors  might  be  all  honourable 
men,  above  suspicion  in  private  life,  and  in 
their  individual  capacities,  that  their  verdict 
would  carry  with  it  a  moral  power  or  be 
looked  upon  as  a  just  decision  of  the  cause 


sobmittcdtotliefli!  Balthecaaeof  ml 
pery  action  against  a  master  of  hosoda. 
or  a  lay  impropriator,  as  pat  by  the  right 
boo.  Gentleasan,  was  altogether  difierent 
from  that  of  the  Irish  State  Trials,  loanch 
cases  as  the  former,  a  ikilfnl  attorney 
wonkl  doubtless  uke  every  pettifogging 
advantage  which  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
enabled  him  to  take.  He,  perfaapa,  would 
not  be  doing  his  doty  to  his  client  were 
he  not  so  to  act ;  but  this,  as  I  sud  be. 
fore,  was  a  great  State  trial*  Here  was  a 
solemn  case  involving  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
several  Roman  Catholics,  npoo  a  seriona 
and  important  charge,  in  a  coon|ry  where 
party  feeling  and  religions  animosities  ran 
higher  than  in  any  other  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  have  been  tried  by  a  jury 
holding  religious  opinions  and,  it  is  su|^ 
posed,  political  opinions  also  directly  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  traversers.  Such  an 
admission  must,  I  repeat,  deprive  the  ver- 
dict of  all  the  moral  weight  and  effect 
which  ought,  under  t>ther  circnmstancest 
to  have  attached  to  it.  Hien  as  to  the 
course  the  Government  has  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  meetings  that  had  been  held 
from  time  to  time,  ending  with  the  pro- 
clamation by  which  the  Clantarf  meeting 
was  prohibited.  For  months  they  had 
looked  on  as  passive  spectators,  sanding, 
indeed,  troops,  week  after  week,  into  Ire- 
land, to  maintam  the  public  tranquillity, 
but  still  they  looked  on  at  these  multi- 
tudinous assemblages,  which  long  before 
the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  according  to  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  statement,  had 
b^n  held  with  military  array,  and  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
and  create  alann— they  looked  on  upon 
these  meetings,  without  issuing  a  single 
proclamation  tcf  warn  those  whom  they  now 
call  the  deluded  victims  of  agitation,  from 
attending  those  meetings,  thus  taking 
a  course  which  must  have  led  the  people 
to  suppose,  that  so  long  as  the  public 
peace  remained  unbroken,  so  long  as  no 
violence  wss  perpetrated,  so  long  as  they 
kept  within  the  law.  Government  would  not 
interfere  with  them.  Such  bad  been  the 
course  of  the  Government  for  months,  soch 
as  it  appears  from  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the 
minute  details  he  gave  of  what  took  place 
in  the  first  week  of  October,  such  I  say 
would  have  been  the  course  of  the  Go* 
vernment  with  respect  lo  the  Clantarf 
meeting  itself  and  the  five  or  six  other 
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Ihat  Comniitsion  to«rardt  tde  close  of  ibe 
prttenl  SeMioo^  which  is  all  that  is 
held  ovt  to  OS,  allsy  the  ferineni  of 
excitement  which  prevails  in  Ireland? 
Would  it  win  back  the  affections  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  that  country  f 
Are  such  measures  as  these  remedies  for 
the  evils  that  existed  T  Are  they  a  sccu- 
rity  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ? 
No;  those  measures  are  wholly  inade- 
quate, and  I  fear  they  will  utterly  fail  to 
be  effective  for  tliat  purpose.  There  wat^, 
however,  another  most  important  point 
which  was  touched  upon  my  by  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  Ix>ndoo»the 
Irish  Church,  I  ask,  if  that  is  not  a  i^rie* 
vance  deeply,  keenly  felt  by  the  Irish  peo* 
pie  T  What  hope  has  been  held  out  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  re- 
(ard  to  this  vital  point  f  What  hope  are 
the  people  to  entertain  of  any  redress 
whatsoever  of  what  they  consider  at  leatt 
u  a  weighty  grievance  7  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  knows  what  the  feelings 
of  human  nature  are  to  suppose  that  the 
Irish  people  can  look  upon  the  present 
slate  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  Ireland 
without  the  deepest  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  money — it  is  one 
which  concerns  the  feelings  of  a  people. 
Among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  find 
that  Ireland  alone  is  so  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced that,  while  seven*eightsof  her 
population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
remainder  divided  between  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  there  exists  in  that 
country  an  exclusive  Church  Establish- 
ment for  the  Episcopalian  minority.  This 
is  a  grievance  that  comes  home  to  every 
man,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  pay* 
ment.  I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  this  question  is  one  beset  w  ith 
diflBculty,  but  I  deny  that  it  is  a  difficulty 
sufficient  to  deter  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
from  dealing  with  it,  or  of  a  nature  that  jus« 
tiSes  Parliament  in  refusin^^  any  attempt 
at  conciliation.  On  this  subject  I  certainly 
entertain  very  strong  feelings.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  saying  what 
is  the  precise  remedy  which  should 
be  adopted.  But  this  I  will  say,  that 
nothing  appears  to  me  worse,  nothing 
more  haxardous,  than  for  Parliament  to 
declare  that  they  will  not  entertain  the 
qoestioo  as  to  the  sute  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland  because  it  involves,  and  must  ne« 
oesaarily  involve,  considerations  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  nature.  The  Pro- 
tastaut  Eatabusbed  Church  in  Ireland, 


the  right  hoo,  Baronet  had  atated,  waa 
framed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
I  do  not  yield  to  any  man  in  the  deep 
sense  of  the  beoefiu  and  blessings  which 
the  Reformation  conferred  upon  this 
country.  I  giorv  as  much  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  can  do  in  being  a 
Protestant,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  name  of  Protestsntism,  if  it  were 
made  the  instrument  of  inflicting  injury 
or  insult  on  those  of  another  creed ;  and 
I  cannot  help  feelmg  that  the  continued 
maintenance  of  an  exclusive  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland  has  been  the 
means  and  instrument  of  insult,  if  not  of 
injury  in  that  country.  Excellent  in  their 
private  character  as  are  many  of  the  in* 
dividuals,  I  might  say  the  great  bulk  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  body  of 
the  Cler:;y  and  Hierarchy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  still  I  believe 
that  the  existence  of  that  Church  in  its 
exclusive  power,  in  spite  and  in  deflance 
of  the  wishes,  feelings,  and  sympathies  of 
the  people,  is  the  source  of  many  of  the 
evils  which  that  couotrv  labours  under, 
and  one  great  cause  of  the  present  condi. 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  British  empire. 
But  because  difficulties  stand  in  their  way. 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Empire 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  redress  the  evils  acknowledged 
to  exist.  If  we  were  to  have  recourse  to 
Hantard^  to  which  such  frequent  reference 
is  made,  I  do  not  doubt  we  should  find 
speeches  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
taining arguments  equally  clear  and  con* 
vincing  ugainst  Catholic  Emancipation, 
founded  on  the  insuperable  difficultiea 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  ita  concession. 
And  yet  those  difficulties  vanished  when 
the  Government  of  the  day^onder  the 
apprehension  of  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a  continued  and  determined 
refusal  of  that  measure— set  themselves 
vigorously  to  consider  whst  those  diffi- 
culties really  were,  and  how  they  might 
best  be  overcome.  They  were  overcome, 
and  Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Go. 
vernment  and  the  House  of  Commona 
would  equally  determine  to  consider  the 
difficulties  that  now  exist  in  respect  to 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  would  honestly 
and  vigorously  set  to  work  to  conquer 
them,  those  difficulties  would  vanish,  and 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  begin  again 
to  look  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  a 
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tinder  all  these  circomstencet  the  right  |  this  and  other  occaaioDt,  he  had  med 
boD.    Baronet  appeared    to    think    that    those  exertions  with  a  view  to  the  i 


great  diligence  bad   been  exercised,  be- 1  of  the  conspiracy  with  which  he  stood 


cause  by  three  o'clock  of  the  Satarday 
•—the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the 
Clontarf  meeting  had  been  long  since 
appointed  to  be  held — the  proclamation 


charged.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
this  had  been  proved  at  the  trial.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  On  that  point  no  evi- 
dence was  submitted  to  the  jury,  although  it 


bad  been  posted  all  round  Dublin.  Now, !  was  suggested  in  the  speech  of  one  or  other 
I  must  say,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Ba-  !  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  I  will  not 
TOnet  wished  to  show  that  the  machinery  !  enter  furthei  into  this  part  of  the  subject 
of  Lord-lieutenant,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  j  than  to  say,  that  this  reiection  upon  Mr. 
Chief  Secretary,  was  an  obstruction  to  the  O'Connell  might  well  have  been  spared, 
Government  in  Ireland,  and  calculated  to  ,  as  ungenerous  and  unjust.  I  now  come 
risk  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country,  I  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  right  hon. 
instead  of  maintaining  it,  he  has  made  ;  Baronet  in  regard  to  the  future  policy  of 
out  a  complete  case.  The  right  hon.  j  the  Government.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
Baronet  could  not  better  have  shown  man  enumerated  several  measures  which 
the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  it  is  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  bring 
of  Lord-lieutenant  than  by  his  statement  i  before  Parliament.  With  respect  to  those 
of  last  night,  and  it  was  not  without  measures,  whether  taken  together  or  se- 
some  surprise,  that  when  he  came  to  the  j  parately,  so  far  as  I  understand  their 
future  policy  of  the  Government  the  right ;  character,  I  fully  approve  of  them.  There 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  include  in  his  re-  j  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
medial  measures,  a  proposal  for  the  aboli- ,  a  removal  from  the  voters  in  boroughs 
tion  of  that  office,  as  one  of  the  remedies  i  of  the  necessity  of  payiitg  part  of  the 
for  the  evils  of  Ireland.  Who  can  doubt  I  taxes,  which  now  must  be  paid  before 
that  if  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  had  ,  the  franchise  could  be  exercised.  Then 
only  to  communicate  with  the  Home  Se-  \  there  was  the  appointment  of  the  Land- 
cretary,  the  latter  would  have  at  once  ;  lord  and  Tenant  Commission.  Next  came 
walked  to  Downing-street  to  consult  with  { the  augmentation  of  the  grant  for  Eda- 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  ' 
the  Treasury,  and  on  the  Monday  direc- 
tions would  have  been  sent  off  to  Ireland 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  fearful  risk  occa- 
sioned by  the  delay  which  actually  did 


cation.  All  those  measures  might  be 
valuable,  and  might  have  a  tendency  to 
do  good.  But  take  them  separately,  or 
take  them  together,  I  ask,  are  they 
in  the  smallest  degree  adequate  to  the 
take  place.  I  must,  however,  congratu-  j  crisis  at  which  the  country  has  now 
late  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the  ;  arrived  ?  I  ask  whether  a  trifling  ex- 
escape  they  had  from  a  most  fearful .  tension  of  the  franchise  (nay,  whether 
responsibility.  Can  the  right  hon.  Baronet   trifling  or  extensive  I  care   not)  —  but 


at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department 
deny— can  any  man  in  this  House  deny, 
that  by  delaying  to  so  late  a  period  the 
publication  of  the  proclamation  against 


whether  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  or 
the  removal  of  the  necessity  for  paying 
those  taxes,  or  the  proposed  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Education  grant,  is  adapted  or 


the  Clontarf  meeting,  great  risks  were  run  equivalent  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
of  making  Clontarf  a  scene  of  tumult, '  case ;  and  here  I  will  take  occasion  to 
disorder,  and  bloodshed,  and  of  kindling  ,  expreu  my  hope  that,  when  this  Educa- 
on  that  spot  the  flames  of  civil  war  ?  This  ,  tion  grant  is  proposed  by  the  Government, 
reminds  me  of  one  passage  in  the  right  hon.  it  will  not  afford  the  opportunity  to  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  to  which  I  will  make  '  Gentlemen  who  sit  around  and  behind  Her 
only  a  passing  allusion.  The  right  hon.  Ba-  J  Majesty's  Ministers  to  indulge  in  virulent 
ronetadmitted  in  terms  that  did  him  credit, !  attacks  on  the  religion  of  their  Catholic 
that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  O'Connell  were  .  fellow-subjects,  or  elicit  from  them  that 
added  to  those  of  the  Government  in  _  species  of  opposition  in  which  even  Oeo- 
maintaining  tranquillity,  and  deterring  tlemen  in  connexion  with  the  present  Go- 
the  people  from  attendance  at  that  meet- '  vernment  have  been  sometimes  found  ac- 
ing,  and  after  that  admission  on  the  tive.  Admitting  that  the  labours  of 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  was  impartial  and  diligent  men  were  devoted 
pressing  rather  hardly  upon  the  hon.  to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission, 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  urge  that  on   could  the  prospect  of  a  partial  report  from 
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that  Commission  towards  the  close  of  the 
present  Session,  which  is  all  that  is 
held  out  lo  us,  allay  the  ferment  of 
excitement  which  prevails  in  Ireland? 
Would  it  win  back  the  affections  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  that  country? 
Are  such  measures  as  these  remedies  for 
the  evils  that  existed  ?  Arc  they  a  secu- 
rity for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country? 
No;  those  measures  are  wholly  inade- 
quate, and  I  fear  they  will  utterly  fail  to 
be  effective  for  that  purpose.  There  was, 
however,  another  most  important  point 
which  was  touched  upon  my  by  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  — the 
Irish  Church.  I  ask,  if  that  is  not  a  grie- 
vance deeply,  keenly  felt  by  the  Irish  peo- 
ple ?  What  hope  has  been  held  out  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  re- 
gard to  this  vital  point?  What  hope  are 
the  people  to  entertain  of  any  redress 
whatsoever  of  what  they  consider  at  least 
as  a  weighty  grievance  ?  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  knows  what  the  feelings 
of  human  nature  are  to  suppose  that  the 
Irish  people  can  look  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  Ireland 
without  the  deepest  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  money — it  is  one 
which  concerns  the  feelings  of  a  people. 
Among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  find 
that  Ireland  alone  is  so  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced that,  while  seven-eights  of  her 
population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
remainder  divided  between  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  there  exists  in  that 
country  an  exclusive  Church  Establish- 
ment for  the  Episcopalian  minority.  This 
is  a  grievance  that  comes  home  to  every 
man,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  pay- 
ment. I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  this  question  is  one  beset  with 
difficulty,  but  I  deny  that  it  is  a  difficulty 
sufficient  to  defer  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
from  dealing  with  it,  or  of  a  nature  that  jus- 
tiOes  Parliament  in  refusing  any  attempt 
at  conciliation.  On  this  subject  I  certainly 
entertain  very  strong  feelings.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  saying  what 
is  the  precise  remedy  which  should 
be  adopted.  But  this  I  will  say,  that 
nothing  appears  to  me  worse,  nothing 
more  hazardous,  than  for  Parliament  to 
declare  that  they  will  not  entertain  the 
question  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland  because  it  involves,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily involve,  considerations  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  nature.  The  Pro- 
testant Establiahed  Church  in  Ireland, 


the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated,  was 
framed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
I  do  not  yield  to  any  man  in  the  deep 
sense  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  which 
the  Reformation  conferred  upon  this 
country.  I  glory  as  much  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  can  do  in  being  a 
Protestant,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  name  of  Protestantism,  if  it  were 
made  the  instrument  of  inflicting  injury 
or  insult  on  those  of  another  creed ;  and 
I  cannot  help  feelmg  that  the  continued 
maintenance  of  an  exclusive  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland  has  been  the 
means  and  instrument  of  insult,  if  not  of 
injury  in  that  country.  Excellent  in  their 
private  character  as  are  many  of  the  in- 
dividuals, I  might  say  the  great  bulk  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  body  of 
the  Clergy  and  Hierarchy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  still  I  believe 
that  the  existence  of  that  Church  in  its 
exclusive  power,  in  spite  and  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes,  feelings,  and  sympathies  of 
the  people,  is  the  source  of  many  of  the 
evils  which  that  country  labours  under, 
and  one  great  cause  of  the  present  condi* 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  British  empire. 
But  because  difficulties  stand  in  their  way, 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Empire 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  redress  the  evils  acknowledged 
to  exist.  If  we  were  to  have  recourse  to 
Hansard,  to  which  such  frequent  reference 
is  made,  I  do  not  doubt  we  should  find 
speeches  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
taining arguments  equally  clear  and  con« 
vincing  against  Catholic  Emancipation, 
founded  on  the  insuperable  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  concession. 
And  yet  those  difficulties  vanished  when 
the  Government  of  the  day — under  the 
apprehension  of  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a  couiinued  and  determined 
refusal  of  that  measure  — set  themselves 
vigorously  to  consider  what  those  diffi- 
culties really  were,  and  how  they  might 
best  be  overcome.  They  were  overcome, 
and  Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Go. 
vernment  and  the  House  of  Commons 
would  equally  determine  to  consider  the 
difficulties  that  now  exist  in  respect  to 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  would  honestly 
and  vigorously  set  to  work  to  conquer 
them,  those  difficulties  would  vanish,  and 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  begin  again 
to  look  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  % 
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redress  of  their  grievances,  and  not  seek 
tlie  relief  they  feel  themselves  entitled  to 
demand  from  the  hands  of  only  a  local 
Legislature.    What,  I  would  ask,  is  the 
position  in  which   those  Gentlemen  will 
be  placed   by  your  refusal  to  entertain 
that  question   who,  while  honestly  and 
conscientiously  avowing    opinions   unfa- 
vourable to  Repeal,  are  at  the  same  time 
the  earnest  and  sincere  friends  of  the 
Irish  people  ?   What  will  be  their  position 
if  Parliament  determines  to  shut  the  door 
against  redress,  called  fur  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?    Hitherto,  these  Mem- 
bers have  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Irish 
people  to  look  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  those  remedial  measures  which  were 
called  for ;  but  if  the  doors  of  Parliament 
should  be  closed   against  them,  what  else 
can  they  do,  but  go  back  to  their  consti- 
tuents,  and  state  that  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  supported  by  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  change  in  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, that  all  they  were  to  expect  was  an 
extension  of  the  grant  for  the  education 
of  the  Irish  people,  while  they  were  re- 
solved to  leave  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system  in   its  present  state;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  people  of  Ireland  most  no 
longer  look  to  an  Imperial  Parliament  for 
the  redress  of  this  grievance?     I  hope, 
when  the  House  shall  have  deliberately 
considered  all  the  bearings  of  the  case, 
that  they  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  mere 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
of  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves 
— difficulties  which  any  man  might  state, 
but  which   I  believe  an  honest  etifort  by 
men  of  influence   on  both  sides  of  the 
House  might  soon  overcome,  1  say  I  hope 
the  House  will  not,  from  such  considera 
tioos,  be  deterred  from  attempting  to  grap- 
ple with  this  important  subject;  and  that 
the  Imperial    Parliament  will  not  disre- 
gard the    wishes    and    feelings   of   the 
Catholic  population  in  Ireland.  The  great 
object  which  the  House  ought  to  have  in 
view,  and  which  I  think  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  demand  for  a   Repeal  of  the 
Union  can  be  checked,  is  to  induce  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  look  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  attainment  of  every 
reasonable  and  legitimate   object   which 
they  hoped  for  from  a  domestic  Legisla. 
tu'C.   There  are,  undoubtedly,  unreason, 
able  objects  desired,  but  is  the    House 
prepared  to  say,  that  because  of  these  an- 
reasonable  desires  Ihey  will    not  listen  to 


the  just  complaints  of  the  Irish  people  f 
And  does  the  present  state  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Establishment  in  Ireland  afford 
no  just  ground  of  complaint?     This  is 
not  a  case  in  which  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  a  religion  was  concerned.    It  is 
not  a  case  which  involves  the  question 
as  to  what  was  true,    or  what  was  not 
true.     Parliament  has  to  deal  with  men 
as  it  finds  them— we  have  to  deal  with 
millions  of  fellow-subjects  separated  from 
us   by  a  small  channel,  and  who  have 
embraced  a  faith,   whether  true  or  not, 
to  which  they  are    conscientiously  at* 
tached.     We  might  wish  that  these  differ, 
ences  did  not  exist-*that  they  were  of  one 
mind  with  ourselves,  but  having  to  deal 
with  men,  not  as  we  could  wish  them  to 
be,  but  as  we  find  them.    I  would  ask 
whether  it  does  not  behove  the  House  to 
take  care  and  not  adopt  such  a  course  as 
should  be  calculated  to  fill  that  large  por- 
ion  of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  with 
disappointment  and  despair  ?    It  is  desi- 
rable to  render  the  Union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries equal  and  complete  ;   and  I  would 
ask  the  House,  in  a  spirit  of  warning,  to 
consider  what-^when  placing  themselves 
in  the  position  in  which   the  people  of 
Ireland  are— they  must  feet  must  be  the 
result  of  a  determined  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  all 
concession?    The  Union  must  be  main- 
tained,   but    a    complete    union    never 
could  be  effected  so  long  as  an  Estab- 
lished and  endowed  Church  of  the  mino* 
rity  exclusively  existed,  while  the  Church 
of  the  majority  was  wholly  without  pro^ 
vision.    I  would  refer  for  a  moment  on 
the  subject  of  the  Union   to  the  senti- 
ments which  bad  been  lately  republished 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  day— the  present  Lord  Jeffery.    In 
an  article  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  eloquent  and  emi- 
nent man  expressed  his  sentiments  upon 
this  important  subject,  and  pointed  out  in 
language  of  the  most  forcible  and  con- 
vincing character  the  calamitous  conse- 
quences to  both  countries,  of  an  attempt 
to  dissolve  the  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.    After  stating  what  the 
result  would  be  to  Ireland  he  proceeded— 


^  To  England  it  is  obvkNU  that  such  a  < 
test  would  be  the  source  of  unspeakable  ca» 
lamity,  and  the  signal,  indeed,  ot  her  perouk* 
nent  weakness,  insecurity,  and  dfgfadalioo. 
That  she  is  bound,  therefore,  for  her  own  sake, 
to  avert  it  by  every  possible  piecamion  and 
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every  powible  sacrifice,  no  one  will  be  hardy 
eDOugn  to  deny ;  far  lesa  that  she  is  bouad  in 
the  first  instance  to  diminish  the  tremendous 
haxard  by  simply 'doing justice  and  showing 
mercy  *  to  those  whom  it  is,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, her  interest  as  well  as  her  duty  to  che- 
rish and  protect The  Uaioo,  in 

short,  must  be  made  equal  and  complete  on 
the  part  of  England,  or  it  will  be  broken  in 
pieces  and  thrown  in  her  face  by  Ireland." 

I  would  aak,  whether  England  has 
yet,  by  e? ery  possible  precaution  and  sac- 
rifice, endeavoured  to  avert  what  they 
were  told  by  Lord  Jeffery  would  be  an 
unspeakable  calamity  as  the  result  of  a 
contest  betwedh  the  two  countries;  and 
if  not,  will  they  refuse  to  take  one  step 
to  avert  the  approach  of  that  calamity 
by  r^ecting  the  motion  of  my  noble 
Friend  ?  But  there  is  one  other  observa- 
tion which  I  have  to  make.  What  b 
really  wanted  for  Ireland  is,  not  only 
measures  calculated  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  that  country,  but  a  Government 
in  whom  the  Irish  could  place  confidence — 
a  Government  conducted  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple, ["  Hear/T  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman cheers  that  sentiment ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  by  way  of  approval— but 
what  is  at  present  wanted,  I  repeat,  is  a 
system  of  government  that  should  ce- 
ment the  Union,  and  that  it  should  be 
conducted  in  unison  with  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  the  people.  Now,  the  mea- 
sures which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in- 
tend  to  present  to  the  House  are,  no  doubt, 
good  in  themselves;  but  independently 
of  their  inadequacy,  the  Irish  look  to  the 
past  policy  and  past  conduct  of  Members 
of  the  Government — and  what  has  that 
been }  Their  words  now  are  smoother 
than  oil — time  was  when  they  were  sharper 
than  swords.  The  Irish  cannot  forget  the 
conduct  and  language  of  the  present  Mi- 
nisters when  they  sat  on  the  Opposition 
Benches.  They  chose  Ireland  for  their 
battle-field  against  an  administration  they 
wished  to  supplant,  because  they  thought 
the  feelings  of  the  English  people  would 
be  with  them.  The  people  of  Ireland 
remember  their  conduct  on  the  Appropri- 
ation  Clause,  when,  as  now,  they  refused 
any  change  as  to  the  Church.  They  re- 
member the  conduct  of  the  party  now 
in  power  in  respect  to  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
Municipal  franchise,  and  they  know 
that  the  distinction  made  between  the 
corporation   system  of  Ireland  and  of 


England  was  made  because  the  Irish  were 
Roman  Catholics.  They  remember  that 
when  that  bill  had  repeatedly  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  it  was 
arrested  in  the  House  of  Lords,  through 
the  agency  and  activity  ^of  those  with 
whom  you  were  in  daily  communication, 
and  with  whom  you  now  sit  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  your  Sovereign.  They  remember 
your  conduct  on  the  Registration  Act. 
[A  laugh.]  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) smiles,  I  hope  that  the  noble  Lord 
may  never  find  it  to  be  a  subject  of  bitter 
regret  and  unavailing  remorse.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Ministers  was  now,  no  doubt, 
widely  different,  but  in  order  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  conciliate  the  feelings 
and  meet  the  just  demands  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  not  trust  merely  to  putting 
down  disaffection  by  force,  they  must  re- 
trace their  steps  by  wider  strides;  they 
must  give  more  ample  evidence  of  a  change 
of  feeling  and  of  purpose  than  can  be 
done  by  the  bills  which  they  have  pro* 
mised  to  bring  in,  or  by  a  Landlord  and 
Tenants'  Commission.  Something  else  is 
necessary  on  their  parts  to  enlist  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, and  to  make  them  the  loyal,  devoted, 
and  united  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in 
common  with  the  people  of  Scotland  and 
of  England.  I  believe,  that  the  present 
moment  is  not  the  least  favourable  one 
for  such  a  proceeding.  '*  The  majesty 
of  the  law  having  been  triumphant,"  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  the  Government 
to  realise  those  professions  which  were 
made  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  in 
which  Her  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  redress  the 
grievances  of  her  Irish  subjects.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  now  too  late  to  win  them 
back,  and  make  them  look  for  redress  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  with  hope,  if  not 
with  confidence.  Should  this  opportunity 
be  lost,  I  fear  the  result ;  and  to  re-lease 
myself  from  all  responsibility  as  to  that 
result,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support  to 
the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend. 

Lord  Eliot  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  had  already  so  ably 
vindicated  the  policy  of  the  Queen's  Qo^ 
vernment  with  respect  to  Ireland,  had  so 
successfully  defended  every  act  of  theirs^ 
that  he  should  be  well  content  to  remain 
silent ;  but  considering  the  situation  which 
he  held,  and  feeling  anxious  to  correct 
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some  mistakes — mistakes  he  would  call 
them— into  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
fell,  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments. 
He  should  advert  in  the  first  place,  to  that 
portion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech, 
ID  which  he  commented  on  the  statement 
made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  with  re. 
spect  to  the  military  force  employed  in 
Ireland  at  different  periods.  The  object 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  to  show 
that  the  present  Government  had,  on 
their  accession  to  power,  found  a  small 
military  force,  and  that  they  had  greatly 
ncreased  it.  But  a  reference  to  the 
official  returns  quoted  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  make  it  evident,  that  be- 
tween September  1841,  and  March  1843, 
there  had  been  a  considerable  reduction  ; 
one  cavalry  regiment,  and  four  battalions 
of  infantry.  With  that  fact  before  their 
eyes,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  circumstan- 
ces respecting  which  no  one  could  plead  ig- 
norance, he  ventured  to  assert  that  no 
Member  of  that  House  could  suppose  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  shown  any 
disposition  to  effect  a  military  occupation  of 
the  country.  His  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Se. 
cretary  of  State,  had  shown  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  successful  contradiction  that  no 
such  disposition  existed  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  every  one  must  have  understood  him 
to  say,  that  whatever  force  might  be  requir- 
ed in  Ireland  for  the  protection  of  life  or 
property,  such  force  should  be  readily 
supplied,  and  should,  as  long  as  was  ne« 
cessary,  be  maintained  in  that  country. 
He  believed  he  might  say,  that  the  state 
of  Ireland  was  not  now  worse  than  at  the 
time  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
supported  a  coercion  bill  —  a  measure 
which  he  himself  acknowledged  he  should 
not  have  supported,  if  the  present  Minis- 
ters had  been  in  power.  So  that  the 
question  of  coercion  or  of  leniency  was 
merely  an  affair  with  him  of  men,  not  of 
measures.  The  noble  Lord,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  very  properly  stated, 
did  not  ask  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  to  propose 
measures  for  their  amelioration.  No.  He 
asked  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure  on  the  Ministry.  He  tried  to  wrest 
the  reins  of  power  from  the  hands  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  bid  just  ipokeOi  dwelt  io  fiQeand 


vague  phrases  about  measures  of  ameliora* 
tion,but  they  did  not  condescend  to  tell  the 
House  what  were  their  own  measures  in 
Government,  nor  what  they  would  now 
be  if  they  should  be  successful  in  this 
motion.  He  had  listened  with  attentioa 
to  their  speeches,  but  all  he  had  beard 
was  such  phrases  as  "  we  disapprove  of 
this/'  or  '*  something  else  is  necessary." 
They  told  us  the  Church  Establishment 
was  a  grievance,  but  not  what  they  would 
do  with  it;  and  if,  as  the  right  hon  Ba« 
ronet  said,  it  is  not  a  question  of  mottey, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  object  could 
be  attained  by  withdrawing  any  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church.  He 
would  next  come  to  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  hon.  Members 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  respect* 
ing  the  striking  of  the  jury.  MTith  a  de- 
gree  of  candour  which  did  the  hon.  Mem« 
ber  opposite  high  honour,  he  admitted, 
that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  had 
done.  His  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
had  already  sufficiently  vindicated  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was 
only  necessary  for  him  to  corroborate  the 
statement  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
made ;  but  in  doing  so  he  desired  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Crown 
Solicitor  in  Dublin,  from  which  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
to  retain  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  panel, 
provided  they  could  do  so  with  safety  to 
the  interests  of  justice.  The  Crown  Soli- 
citor, in  his  letter,  stated,  that  previous  to 
striking  the  special  jury,  he  had  been  as- 
sured by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
Dublin,  that  William  Hendrick  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  that  this  was  his,  the  Crown 
Solicitor's,  belief  when  he  struck  the  list. 
I  think  it  unnecessary,  continued  the  noble 
Lord,  to  pursue  this  further.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  already  explained  the  case  of 
Michael  Dunn.  There  were  four  persons 
of  that  name.  The  names  of  three  were 
appended  to  the  Tara  requisition,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  requisition  forthe  meeting  in  St. 
Patrick's  ward,  and  there  being  no  places 
of  residence  attached  to  their  signatures, 
and  but  little  time  for  inquiry,  it  was 
naturally  concluded,  that  the  name  was 
at  least  one  of  those  four ;  but  whether  it 
was  so  or  otherwise,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  for,  as  my  right  boo.  Frieod  ttated^ 
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though  Michael  Duod  denied  that  he  waa 
a  memher  of  the  Repeal  Asaociation,  he 
did  not  deDjf  that  he  bad  signed  the  re- 
qaisitions.  [Ao  Hon.  Member. — He  has 
not  been  accused  of  it  till  now.]  I  can 
only  say,  1  think  that  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Dunn's  name  being  appended  to  such  a 
requisition,  was  a  valid  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  he  would  be  a  biased  and  pre- 
judiced person,  so  as  to  be  unfit  to  serve 
on  the  Special  Jury.  I  do  not  admit,  that  it 
is  any  imputation  on  a  man's  honour,  or 
equivalent  to  suspecting  him  to  be  capa- 
ble of  perjury,  to  say  that  he  is  not  fit  to 
serve  on  a  Special  Jury ;  because  in  a 
case  of  great  importance,  in  which  the 
acts  of  one's  friends  or  relations,  or  of  a 
body  to  which  we  belong,  are  called  in 
question,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  look 
on  the  evidence  in  that  calm  and  unim- 
passioned  manner  in  which  alone  it  ought 
to  be  considered.  I  may  observe  here 
iklso  in  passing,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  all  the  traversers  were 
Catholics.  Now,this  was  not  the  case.  Five 
of  them  are  Catholics,  but  three  of  them  are 
Protestants,  and,  therefore^  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  argument  is  not  so  strong  as  is 
supposed ;  and  without  wishing  to  get  out 
of  the  case,  for  I  think  it  would  be  no 
justiBcation  of  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment, I  cannot  help  reminding  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  traversers  himself,  who,  as  counsel  in 
the  case  of  Sir  O.  Bingham,  at  the  Cork 
Assizes  struck  off  from  the  panel  the  names 
of  seventeen  Protestants  in  succession. 
I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  in  which  there  was  the 
roost  acrimony,  that  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  respecting 
the  Clontarf  meeting.  He  spoke  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Government  in  per- 
mitting so  many  meetings  to  go  on,  and 
then  suddenly  interfering  as  they  did  on 
that  occasion.  I  think  the  Solicitor- gene- 
ral for  Ireland  has  so  clearly  explained  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  read, 
ing  to  the  House  his  statement.  He 
says,— 

'*  A  meeting  might  be  unlawful,  because  it 
had  an  unlawful  object;  because  it  was  the 
means  resorted  to  to  bring  about  an  unlawful 
end,  and  until  it  was  known  what  that  end 
was — until  clear  evidence  could  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  conspiracy  to  which  these  meet- 
ings were  ancillaiy^until  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  the  crime  and  purpose  were  ca* 


pable  of  legal  proof— it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  show  that  any  one  meeting  was  per 
$e  illegal." 

Now,  supposing  the  Government  had 
issued  their  proclamation,  the  meeting 
not  being  clearly  illegal,  what  would  have 
been  their  condition  if  they  had  not  power 
to  enforce  it  ?  Were  they  to  allow  it  to 
be  disregarded,  or  to  send  troops  to  en- 
force it  ?  If  they  had  done  the  first  they 
would  have  been  ridiculed ;  if  the  second, 
they  would  have  allowed  their  agents  to 
interfere  with  an  assemblage,  the  legality  of 
which  was  only  doubtful.  The  Government, 
therefore,  would  not  have  been  justified 
in  preventing  any  previous  meeting ;  but 
the  case  of  Clontarf  was  difTerent.  With 
respect  to  that  meeting,  he  would  read 
another  extract  from  the  speech  of  the 
Irish  Solicitor-general,  which  he  thought 
placed  the  matter  in  the  clearest  possible 
light  :— 

"  When,  however,  circumstances  had  occur- 
red to  show  the  purpose  kept  in  view  all  along 
by  the  parties  woo  caused  that  meeting  to  as- 
semble—when that  purpose  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  their  subsequent  acu,  as  the 
conspiracy  proceeded  to  its  termination,  then, 
indeed,  the  subject  assumed  a  different  com- 
plexion ;  and  the  original  meeting,  which, 
standing  by  itself,  could  not  be  prosecuted  as 
illegal,  became  at  once  criminal,  illegal,  and 
open  to  prosecution.  If  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Crown  counsel  considered  the  Repeal 
meetings  unlawful ;  because  it  appeared,  that 
they  were  held  for  the  unlawful  purpose  of 
exhibiting  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  peo- 
pie  of  England  a  demonstration  of  the  physi- 
cal force  of  the  country,  which  it  was  ex- . 
pected  would  frighten  and  intimidate  them  into 
the  concession  of  the  measure  which  they  (the 
Repealers)  wished  to  attain.  Repeated  warn- 
ings had  been  given  to  the  traversers — in  Sir 
R.  Peel's  speech  on  May  9,  1843;  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne ;  in  the  dismissal  of 
magistrates.  Connivance,  therefore,  could  not 
be  charged  against  the  Government." 

Until  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
advised  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
that  this  combination  was  dangerous,  not 
only  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but 
to  every  peaceable  man  in  Ireland,  and 
until  the  Government  had  legal  evidence 
in  its  possession  to  enable  it  to  interfere, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  not  to 
interfere.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  talk- 
ed of  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  letter,  which  I  hardly  know  whe- 
ther I  ought  to  read  to  the  House.  I  will, 
however,  as  a  specimen  of  the  communi- 
cations made  to  the  Government,  state  ita 
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contents.  It  is  from  Mr.  Saunderson,  the 
late  Whig  Member  for  Cavan,  and  addres- 
sed to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Cavan.  It 
nins  thus :— - 

<<  Castle  Sannderson,  8th  June,  1843.— My 
Dear  Lord, — ^The  greatest  alarm  pervades  this 
^rt  of  the  country  (coanty  of  CaTan),  and  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  expect  an  immediate 
intorrection— at  all  events  a  parochial  enlist- 
ment of  Repealers  is  taking  place  at  the 
chapels,  and,  the  well-disposed  Catholics  are 
reluctantly  joining  the  ranks,  seeing  no  force 
in  the  country  to  resist  the  movement  ex- 
pected ;  there  is  not  a  soldier  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants 
are  preparing  their  arms,  in  some  instances 
sitting  up  at  night ;  and  the  magistrates,  feel- 
ing that  if  a  simultaneous  movement  does 
take  place,  they  will  have  no  power  to  resist 
it,  know  not  what  to  say  to  the  poor  people. 
Whatever  measures  of  a  political  nature  may 
be  adopted  to  allay  this  fearful  commotion,  at 
least  toe  Government  should  lose  no  time  in 
demonstrating  its  strength,  both  to  discourage 
the  disaffected,  and  to  relieve  the  just  appre- 
hensions of  the  peaceable.  Our  present  situa- 
tion undoubtedly  is,  that  if  a  simultaneous 
movement  were  to  take  place  at  this  moment, 
we  should  all  be  overpowered  in  twelve  hours, 
except  perhaps  a  few  bodies  of  Protestants, 
who  are  preparing  for  the  conflict;  and  for  these, 
as  there  are  no  militarv  to  concentrate  on, 
their  resistance  would  only  embitter  our  fate.  I 
am  urged  to  do  something,  to  call  a  meeting  of 
magistrates,  county  meeting,  &c.,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  do  so  without  being  able  to  communi- 
cate to  such  a  meeting  some  measnies  which 
may  appear  practicable  and  sufficient,  and 
which  tne  Government  approve  of  and  promise 
to  support  us  in.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by 
your  advice." 

[Dr.  Botmn^.— -What  date  ?]  The  8th 
of  June,  1843;  and  at  that  time  the  mili- 
tary forces  were  beginning  to  be  poured 
into  Ireland.  I  must  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  that  the  Protestants  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  are  eminently  entitled  to 
the  gratitude,  not  only  of  the  Government, 
bat  of  the  country,  for  at  that  period  they 
were  convinced  that  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty were  in  imminent  peril.  They  beard 
language  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry,  which  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
without  alarm.  They  believed ,  that  an  in- 
Borrection  would  take  place,  and  though  61- 
led  with  well-founded  alarm,  they  acted  in 
a  manner  to  entitle  them  to  general  grati- 
tude ;  they  obeyed  the  law ;  they  said  they 
did  not  see  any  difference  between  a  pro- 
cession with  orange  flags,  and  a  procession 
with  green  flags  and  music ;  but  knowing 
thataoactof  Parliament  existed,  which 
made  one  ot  these  processions  illegali  and 


which  did  not  prohibit  the  other,  they  set 
an  example  highly  creditable  to  them, 
and  abstained  from  processions  of  any 
kind.  I  return  again  to  the  Ciontarf 
meeting.  I  have  already  said  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  this  meet- 
ing, which  induced  roe  to  believe  the 
meeting  was  illegal.  I  consulted  the 
law  officers.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  recollect,  that  at  this  lime 
the  Lord- lieutenant  was  absent,  having 
been  compelled  by  severe  illness  to 
go  to  England  for  a  short  period.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  also  aware,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  exhausted  by  con- 
tinued sittings  in  Chancery — and  no  man 
had  ever  adorned  that  court  who  had  con- 
ducted the  business  more  effectively  than 
that  learned  Lord — had  also  been  obliged 
to  retire  to  England  for  a  short  period. 
In  their  absence,  I  consulted  the  hw 
officers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  placard 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  read  to 
the  House.  We  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  circumstances  which  were  described 
in  the  proclamation  subsequently  issued 
rendered  the  meeting  illegal,  and  I  com- 
municated to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern, 
ment,  and  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department, 
my  determination  to  take  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  prohibiting  the  meet- 
ing if  their  instructions  should  not  reach 
me  in  time.  I  transmitted  my  opinion 
to  London,  and,  also  the  view  which  the 
law  officers  of  Ireland  had  taken  of  the 
the  same  subject.  Government  concurred 
in  these  views,  and  it  was  agreed  upon,  that 
a  proclamation  should  be  issued,  but  in  the 
meanwhile,  namely, the  2nd  of  October,  the 
first  having  appeared  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, the  amended  placard  was  issued.  I 
brought  the  amended  proclamation  under 
consideration,  and  I  asked  how  far  the 
character  of  the  meeting  had  been  altered 
by  it.  This  information  reached  London 
on  the  4th  of  October,  the  day  on  which 
my  noble  I^end  was  to  take  his  departure 
for  Ireland;  and  a  fresh  consultation  was 
accordingly  had  on  the  subject.  My  noble 
Friend  was  thus  detained  in  London  till 
Thursday  and  did  not  reach  Dublin  till 
Friday.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this, 
because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  twits 
my  right  hon.  Friend  for  not  sending  by 
my  noble  Friend  a  proclamation  ready 
cut  and  dried.  How  could  he  foresee 
that  twenty-four  hours  would  not  alter 
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tbe  character  of  the  meetingi  or  how 
coold  be  frame  a  proclamation  to  meet 
all  emergencies?  No;  it  was  left  to 
the  Irish  Government  to  act  according 
to  circumstances,  the  Oovernment  here 
laying  down  principles— that  is,  explain- 
ing their  views  on  almost  all  possible 
circumstances,  which  might  be  likely  to 
arise.  A  consultation  was  held  at  the 
Castle  on  Friday,  at  which  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant, the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  Law  officers  and 
myself  were  present,  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  was,  that  the  meeting  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  place.  The  proclama- 
tion was  drawn  up,  and  on  Saturday  it 
was  finally  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council.  I  must  here  advert  to 
something  that  has  been  said,  not  in  this 
House,  but  by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  out  of  the  House, 
as  to  tbe  mode  in  which  the  Council  was 
summoned.  It  has  been  stated,  that  an 
insult  was  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
because  Chief  Justice  Brady  and  the  right 
hon.  Anthony  Blake,  two  gentlemen  whom 
I  am  happy  to  call  my  friends,  were  not 
summoned  to  the  Council.  Chief  Baron 
Brady  is  a  Protestant;  but  let  that 
pass.  I  take  the  whole  blame  of  omit- 
ting these  two  gentlemen  on  myself. 
I  thought,  that  the  step  about  to  be 
taken  ought  to  be  taken  on  the  respon* 
stbility  of  the  Executive  Government 
alone,  and  I  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
ask  our  political  opponents  to  share  this 
responsibility.  They  might  have  dissented 
from  the  step,  but  they  would  have  only 
formed  a  small  minority,  and  no  practical 
efi^t  of  their  dissent  could  have  followed. 
Their  dissent  could  not  be  known,  because 
it  could  not  be  recorded ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  dissent,  I  feel  they  would 
in  a  certain  degree  have  shared  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  odium  of  that  mea- 
sure. The  Irish  Government,  therefore, 
took  all  the  responsibility  on  itself,  and 
they  therefore  thought  it  right  to  sum- 
mon only  those  who  were  with  them  to 
share  it.  Tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
alluded  to  the  risk  of  collision.  In  answer 
to  that,  I  say  that  these  meetings  never 
took  place  until  after  mass.  At  day  break 
the  ground  on  which  the  meeting  was  to 
take  place  was  occupied  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing military  force ;  and  no  mass  of  people 
that  could  have  been  brought  together^ 
would  have  thought  for  a  moment  of  en- 
countering each  a  terce.    Meaiures  bad 


been  previously  taken  to  send  the  procla- 
mation to  all  the  police  stations  within 
thirty  miles  of  Dublin,  and  I  believe  all 
those  places  had  a  copy.  I  have  also 
reason  to  believe,  that  very  few,  if  any, 
persons  proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting 
the  day  before  it  was  to  take  place.  But 
I  say  again,  that  the  imposing  military 
force  on  the  spot  rendered  collision  impos- 
sible. There  is  one  more  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer,  it  relates  to  tbe  doubt  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  illegality  of  the  meeting 
at  Clontarf.  If  the  meeting  was  legale 
nothing  was  so  easy  as  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  to  try  the  question.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  gone 
there  with  two  or  three  friends,  he  might 
have  tried  tbe  question  at  once,  by  bring- 
ing an  action  of  assault  against  any  one 
who  prevented  him  from  appearing  there. 
y^e  now  come  to  the  main  question.  The 
noble  Lord  proposes  to  the  House  to  go 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  not 
to  consider  measures  of  amelioration,  but 
to  propound  resolutions  condemnatory  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  [An  Hon. 
Afemfer.— Both.]  From  the  course  of 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  am  unable 
to  understand  what  resolutions  are  to  be 
brought  forward ;  and  the  noble  Lord 
studiously  avoided  stating  any  measurer 
he  wished.  The  only  practical  measure 
which  the  noble  Lordt  suggested,  was  the 
appointment  of  more  stipendiary  magis- 
trates. But  my  right  hon.  Friend  gave 
the  noble  Lord  a  lesson  respecting  stipen« 
diary  magistrates  which  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  will  induce  the  noble  Lord  to  regret 
the  statement  which  he  made  on  that  sub. 
ject.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  repeating 
what  the  noble  Lord  said—I  do  not  mean 
to  speak  invidiously, — referred  at  consider- 
able length  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland ;  but  he  carefully  abstained  from 
explaining  bis  own  views  on  this  questioiu 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  noble 
Lord,  talked  of  a  tripartite  division  of  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  of  making 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  support  the 
three  establishments  of  Protestant,  Ca- 
tholic, and  Dissenting  Clergy.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  is  even  less 
explicit  than  the  noble  Lord  ;  for  no 
one  could  possibly  make  out  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  really  intended  to 
do.  Tbe  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  has 
repudiated  the  idea  of  a  state  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  If  so,  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  discols  tbe  ponit| 
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for  the  only  object  which  OoTermetit  could 
have  in  view  in  adopting  such  a  measure 
as  a  state  prorision  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Churchy  would  be  to  secure  the 
friendship  and  goodwill  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy ;  and  if  we  are  told,  that 
to  make  such  a  provision  would  be  consi- 
dered an  insult  and  an  injury  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  why  I  say  that 
to  expect  any  advantage  from  such  a 
measure  is  impossible.  1  now  come  to  the 
question,  are  you  to  subtract  any  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
clined to  do  this,  for  he  said  it  is  not  a 
question  of  money  ;  then  it  must  be  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Established  Church 
which  is  threatened.  1  am  sure  there  will 
be  found  a  party  in  Ireland— I  do  not  say 
the  Roman  Catholics  generally,  for  1  be< 
lieve  that  in  stating,  as  many  witnesses  of 
that  persuasion  did  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the 
Established  Church,  they  wereaincere;  but 
I  do  say  there  is  a  class  of  agitators  in  Ire- 
land who  will  be  satisfied  with  no  measure 
short  of  the  actual  subversion  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  I  do  not,  however, 
belieye  that  this  House,  or  indeed  any 
Parliament  in  this  country,  would  con- 
sent to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  when  the  noble  Lord  introduced 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  he  declared 
that  it  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  Established  Church. 
With  respect  to  the  Appropriation  clause, 
the  object  of  that  clause  was  general,  and 
not,  certainly,  religious  education  in  any 
particular  sect  or  creed — and  in  my  own 
opinion,  had  it  been  carried  the  con- 
cession would  not  have  neutralised  the 
opposition  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Some  reference  has  been  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  to  de- 
clarations which  I  put  forward  when  about 
to  join  the  Government  to  which  1  have 
the  honour  to  belong.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  exact  words  of  those  declarations, 
but  to  the  spirit  of  them  1  strictly  ad- 
here. I  predicted  that  my  colleagues 
would  conduct  the  Government  of  Ireland 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  justice  and  imparti- 
ality, and,  notwithstanding  all  the  imputa- 
tions which  have  been  thrown  upon  them 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  fix  on  one  single  act  which  re- 
quires defence  or  justification.  The  pre- 
feot  GoTernment  has  now  been  in  power 
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for  the  space  of  nearly  three  years,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  I  hare 
not  heard  any  imputation  of  partiality  or 
injustice  fastened  upon  them,  except  the 
charges  now  made  against  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  striking  of  the  special  jury, 
when  I  contend  that  the  Crown  Solicitor 
did  no  more  than  his  duty.    This,  indeed, 
has  been  admitted  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  has  just  sat  down.     As  to  the 
exercise  and    distribution   of  patronage, 
hon.  Gentlemen   must  know   that   it  is 
impossible  for  any  Government  to  dis- 
pense favour  or  patronage  to  their  poli- 
tical opponents.     Let  the  House  see  how 
Government  is  situated  with  respect  to 
this  point.    It  is  true  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics, 
but  it  is  equally  indisputable,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  liberal 
professions  in  that  country  are  Protest- 
ants.    I  will  give  the  House  one  instance 
of  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  bar. 
There  are,  I  believe,  about  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  Queen's  Counsel,  and  of  those,  how 
many  does  the  House  think  are  Roman 
Catholics?      Exactly  twelve.      Nor  can 
such   a  disproportion  be  owing  to  any 
undue  exercise  of  patronage,  for  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  of  standing  at  the  bar 
could  have  been  passed  over  by  preceding 
Administrations.     In  a  country  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, there  are  only   twelve  gentlemen 
who  have  attained  that  rank  in  their  pro- 
fession which  has  been  bestowed  on  fifty 
Protestants.     That  disproportion  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  trials  of  the  Traversers, 
where,  no  doubt,  every  efficient  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was  and 
would  have  been  put  in  requisition  for  the 
defence.  There  were  eight  Queen's  Counsel 
engaged  for  them,  of  whom  five  were  Pro- 
testants and  Consenratives.  [Hear^  hear.^ 
It  was  certain,  that  only  three  of  those 
gentlemen  Messrs.  Sheil,  Monaghan,  and 
Pigot,  were  Roman  Catholics.     [An  hon. 
Member :   "  Mr.  Moore."]    That  gentle* 
roan  is  a  Protestant,  though  not  of  Con- 
servative opinions  :    but,  in  pointing  out 
these  differences,  lam  not  making  any  in- 
vidious distinctions,  or  entering  upon  a 
religious  question,  but  I  am  merely  endea- 
vouring to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for  Go- 
vernment to  dispense  their  patronage  as 
has  been  recommended  to  them.     I  ask 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  name  the  man  at 
the  Irish  bar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per* , 
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penoBftlor  poUtkal  fieling.  He  thooM 
BOW  proceed  to  eootidtr  the  qoetlioo  im- 
Meditielv  befora  their  Lordthipi.  He  would 
HOC  weakeD  by  attempting  to  repeat  anj 
of  the  argoneoit  eo  ably  brooght  forward 
by  hit  noble  Frieod»  in  iupport  of  his 
motion,  but  be  certainly  could  not  agree 
with  the  ooUe  Baron  (Howdeo)  who  cen* 
tured  the  Motion  aa  ilUtimed,  becaoae  it 
might  embarraaa  the  Mioittera;  and  be 
thought  that  it  was  moat  unjust  and  unfair 
to  hia  noble  Friend  lo  impute  to  him  mo« 
tifca  for  its  introduction^  differing  from 
thoee  which  he  had  assigned  for  it.  He  did 
think  thai  it  would  hate  been  ill*timed 
had  it  been  brought  forward  during  the 
time  when  the  legal  proceedings  which 
have  iust  terminate,  were  still  going  on. 
But«  be  most  contend^  that  they  were  fully 
at  liberty,  in  such  a  crisis  aa  the  preeent, 
to  call  upon  Ooveroment  for  a  justification 
of  their  conduct,  and  to  express  their 
opinion  upon  that  conduct.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  new  doctrine  in  British  poli- 
tics—a  doctrine  most  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution— were  the  Legislature, 
in  times  of  great  public  emergency,  to  be 
debarred  from  raising  its  TOtce  upon  the 
plea  of  the  embarrassment  it  would  occa- 
akw  to  the  Government*  He  must  do  his 
noble  Friend,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  concur  in  that  doctrine.  He  (Lord 
Wkamcliffe)  had,  on  the  contrary,  thanked 
tbeooble  Marquess  who  introduced  the 
Motion,  for  the  opportunity  thereby 
afforded  him  of  vindicating  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
Member,  and  any  one  would  admit  that  he 
bad  shewn  great  ability  in  the  performance 
of  that  difficult  duty.  The  charge  against 
Her  Uajeaty's  Government  was,  that 
after  the  late  Government  had  delivered 
Inland  into  their  hands  in  a  state  which. 
was  admitted  by  their  Lord*lientenant,  by 
their  Chief  Secretary,  and  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  to  be  b  a  atate  of  Iran* 
quillity  and  contentment,  that  country  had, 
during  the  few  years  for  which  they  had 
held  oCoe,  been  brought  to  a  aute,  the 
existence  of  which  every  one  must  deplore. 
But  it  waa  said,  that  the  agitation  did  not 
commence  under  the  present  Administnu 
lion,  and  it  was  quite  true  that  some  large 
Repeal  Meetings  were  held,  and  some 
violent  language  waa  used  at  them  in 
1840;  he  believed,  however,  they  never 
would  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been 
for  the  iatroduetioii  of  a  Bill  into  Parli»* 


ment  in  that  year,  which  went  to  deprive 
a  large  proportion  of  the  county  constitu- 
ency of  Ireland  of  the  privileges  of  the 
franchise.  In  consequence  of  thoee  oseet. 
ingt,  be  had,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  made  that  public  declaretioo  which 
had  been  before  alluded  to  in  their  Lord- 
ship's  House,  and  the  great  mover  of  the 
agitation  had  acknowledged  more  than 
once,  in  no  very  meuured  Unguage,  the 
check  which  had  been  eiven  to  it  by  that 
declaretion.  But,  perhaps,  a  still  more 
conclusive  proof  of  this  might  be  afforded 
by  comparing  the  amount  of  the  Repeal 
Rent,  as  it  had  recently  been,  with  what 
it  was  during  bis  own  administretion. 
During  the  latter  it  had  never  eiceeded 
per  week  the  sum  of  200(.  and  did  not 
average  100/.  But  it  had  recentiv  ex- 
ceeded 9,000/.  in  one  week,  and  the 
average  weekly  receipts  amounted  to  about 
600/.  His  noble  Friends  and  himself  had 
been  taunted  in  this  debate  with  the  abuse 
which  they  had  received  from  Mr.  CCoo* 
nell,  and  they  bad  at  other  times  been 
severely  reflected  upon,  for  the  influence 
which  that  hon.  Gentleman  was  supposed 
10  exereise  over  them.  Now,  he  had  long 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  0*Connell,  and 
in  any  personal  oommunicatioaa  which  lie 
had  ever  had  with  him,  he  (the  boo.  Gen- 
tleman) had  always  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  respect*  It  wu  also 
quite  trae,  that  Mr.  0*Connell  had  sup- 
ported the  late  Irish  Government,  and  had 
uniformly  continued  hia  support  down  to 
the  year  1840,  and  it  waa  due  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  atate  that  he  had  never, 
except  in  one  instance,  asked  for  any 
patronage,  either  for  himself  or  any  of  hia 
friends,  and  in  that  instance  the  Govern- 
ment refused  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  however  in  the  year  1839,  greatly 
aerved  the  Government  by  the  exertion 
of  his  influence  for  the  suppression  of 
Chartism,  which  waa  at  that  time  rapidly 
spreading  over  a  great  portion  of  Great 
Britain;  and  so  effectual  had  been  the 
efforts  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  exdnd- 
ing  it  from  Ireland  and  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  that  country,  that  he  (Carl  For- 
tescue)  had  felt  himself  justified,  without 
any  solicitatioD  whatever,  in  offering  aa 
appointment  to  hia  aon,  and  in  doing  so 
be  had  sUted  by  leUer  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
that  it  was  given  as  an  ackaowledgmeni 
from  the  Government  of  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  to  them  and  lo  the  coon- 
try  by  hia  condoct  on  that  occasion,  and 
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LoKD  DuND0VALD*t  Pativt.]  Lord 
Brougham  postponed  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  gifen  notice  two  nights  since,  with 
respect  to  the  petition  presented  to  the 
House  by  Lord  Dandonald. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  took  that  occasion 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  import* 
ance  of  the  inventions  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  petition. 
With  respect  to  his  improvement  in  the 
application  of  steam  machinery  to  war 
vessels,  eiperiments  had  been  made  as  to 
their  efficiency,  and  these  had  been  highly 
satisfactory.  The  very  mention  of  the  name 
of  Lord  Cochrane  — a  name  associated 
with  such  eminent  services  rendered  to  the 
country — would  of  itself  induce  their  Lord- 
ships to  look  with  favour  upon  the  petition. 

State  of  Ibeland  —  Adjourned 
Debate.]  On  the  motion  for  resuming 
the  adiourned  debate, 

Earl  Fartescue  rose  and  said,  that  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  consider  the  gene- 
ral question  then  before  their  Lordships, 
he   wished   to  advert  to  one  particular 

Eoint  which  had  personal  reference  to 
imself.  He  understood  that  represen- 
tations had  been  made  elsewhere  by  very 
high  authority,  that  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  late  Administration  in  Ire- 
land seven  stipendiary  Magistrates  had 
been  appointee!  in  excess  of  the  number 
on  the  existing  list.  The  terms  in  which 
this  statement  was  made  and  the  place 
where  it  was  promulgated  left  no  doubt 
of  the  imputation  which  it  was  intended 
to  convey.  Now,  he  would  tell  their  Lord- 
ships, that  for  that  act  of  the  Government 
of  Ireland  he,  as  the  head  of  that  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  was  solely  responsible. 
Not  having  access  to  any  official  docu- 
ments, and  the  unfortunate  absence  of 
(Lord  Morpeth),  who  at  that  time  filled 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
preventing  him  from  deriving  assistance 
from  his  noble  Friend,  with  whom  he  had 
been  ia  the  habit  of  consulting  as  to  these 
appointments,  he  could  not  enter  fully 
into  all  the  circumstances,  or  afford  to 
their  Lordships  all  the  information  res* 
pecting  them  which  he  otherwise  would 
have  done.  On  reference,  however,  to 
the  only  document  which  he  had  on  the 
subject— a  return  of  all  the  appointments 
made  by  him  daring  his  Government  of 
Ireland— he  found  that  the  statement  was 
correct)  as  to  the  number  of  appointments. 
H#  found  that  be  b«d  appointed  between 


the  15th  of  June  and  the  28th  of 
August,  1841,  seven  stipendiary  Magis- 
trates: but  it  was  not  true  that  those 
appointments  were  in  addition  to  the 
pre-existing  number.  Amongst  the  Ma- 
gistrates three  vacancies  had  occurred  by 
retirements  or  dismissals,  which  vacan- 
cies of  course  were  filled  up.  This  left 
four  out  of  the  seven.  Of  these  four,  one 
was  appointed  for  a  district  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  upon  an  earnest  requisition 
from  Lonl  Gusford  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Magistrates  of  that  county,  agreed 
to  at  a  meeting  of  those  Magistrates,  in 
consequence  of  an  atrocious  murder  com- 
mitted in  that  district.  A  second  Magis- 
trate was  sent  to  Tralee,  in  consequence 
of  constant  disturbances  amongt  the  fish- 
ermen in  that  quarter,  which  the  local 
Magistrates  having  personal  interests  in 
the  fisheries  were  unable  to  settle  satisfac- 
torily. A  third  Magistrate  was  despatched 
to  the  wild  coast  of  Donegal,  in  conse- 
quence of  affi-ays  between  the  Revenue 
police  and  the  people,  in  one  of  which  a 
man  had  been  killed.  One  remained  to 
be  accounted  for;  but,  having  no  me- 
morandum on  the  subject,  he  could  not 
exactly  state  why  that  appointment  was 
made;  he  was  certain,  however,  that  if  he 
had  the  correspondence,  it  would  appear 
to  have  taken  place  under  circumstances 
equally  urgent.  He  trusted  that  this 
would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  another  place.  Entertain- 
ing the  views  which  he  did  of  the  great 
usefulness  of  these  Magistrates,  and  of 
the  immense  benefit  to  the  administration 
of  justice  which  had  been  uniformly  de- 
rived from  their  exertions — he  should  have 
considered  himself  very  culpable  indeed  in 
his  own  estimation,  if  he  had  abstained, 
on  account  of  any  feeling  of  responsibility 
at  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  office, 
from  making  any  appointments  of  this 
nature  that  he  might  have  deemed 
advantageous  to  the  public  cause,  more 
especially  as  those  who  succeeded  him 
might  find  difficulties  which  he  did  not 
in  making  them  from  the  objections  of 
some  of  the  Local  Magistracy.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  faults  (and  he  was 
well  aware  of  many)  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties,  no  one  ever  undertook 
them  with  more  single-hearted  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  he  could 
most  truly  declare  that  no  appointment 
ever  was  made  by  him  for  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  patronage,  in  consequence  of  any 
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penooal  or  political  feeling.  He  should 
DOW  proceed  to  consider  the  question  im- 
mediately before  their  Lordships.  He  would 
not  weaken  by  attempting;  to  repeat  any 
of  the  arguments  so  ably  brought  forward 
by  his  noble  Friend^  in  support  of  his 
motion^  but  he  certainly  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Baron  (Howdeo)  who  cen- 
sured the  Motion  as  ill-timed,  because  it 
might  embarrass  the  Ministers;  and  he 
thought  that  it  was  most  unjust  and  unfair 
to  his  noble  Friend  to  impute  to  him  mo- 
tives for  its  introduction,  differing  from 
those  which  he  had  assigned  for  it.  He  did 
think  that  it  would  have  been  ill-timed 
had  it  been  brought  forward  during  the 
time  when  the  legal  proceedings  which 
have  just  terminated,  were  still  going  on. 
But,  be  must  contend,  that  they  were  fully 
at  liberty,  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present, 
to  call  upon  Government  for  a  justification 
of  their  conduct,  and  to  express  their 
opinion  upon  that  conduct.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  new  doctrine  in  British  poli- 
ticSi— a  doctrine  most  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution— were  the  Legislature, 
in  times  of  great  public  emergency,  to  be 
debarred  from  raising  its  voice  upon  the 
plea  of  the  embarrassment  it  would  occa- 
sion to  the  Government.  He  roust  do  his 
noble  Friend,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  concur  in  that  doctrine.  He  (Lord 
Wharocliffe)  had,  on  the  contrary,  thanked 
the  DOble  Marquess  who  introduced  the 
Motion,  for  the  opportunity  thereby 
afforded  him  of  yindicating  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
Member,  and  any  one  would  admit  that  he 
had  shewn  great  ability  in  the  performance 
of  that  difficult  duty.  The  charge  agsinst 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was,  that 
after  the  late  Government  had  delivered 
Ireland  into  their  hands  in  a  state  which. 
was  admitted  by  their  Lord-lieutenant,  by 
their  Chief  Secretary,  and  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  to  be  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  contentment,  that  country  had, 
during  the  few  years  for  which  they  had 
held  office,  been  brought  to  a  state,  the 
existence  of  which  every  one  must  deplore. 
But  it  was  said,  that  the  agitation  did  not 
commence  under  the  present  Administra- 
tion, and  it  was  quite  true  that  some  large 
Repeal  Meetings  were  held,  and  some 
violent  language  was  used  at  them  in 
1840 ;  he  believed,  however,  they  never 
would  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been 
for  the  iatrodttction  of  a  Bill  into  Parli»« 


ment  in  that  year,  which  went  to  depriye 
a  large  proportion  of  the  county  constitu- 
ency of  Ireland  of  the  privileges  of  the 
franchise.  In  consequence  of  those  meet- 
ings, he  had,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, made  that  public  declaration  which 
had  been  before  alluded  to  in  their  Lord- 
ship's House,  and  the  great  moTer  of  the 
agitation  had  acknowledged  more  than 
once,  in  no  very  measured  language,  the 
check  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  that 
declaration.  But,  perhaps,  a  still  more 
conclusive  proof  of  this  might  be  afforded 
by  comparing  the  amount  of  the  Repeal 
Rent,  as  it  hed  recently  been,  with  what 
it  was  during  his  own  administration. 
During  the  latter  it  had  never  exceeded 
per  week  the  sum  of  200/.  and  did  not 
average  100/.  But  it  had  recently  ex- 
ceeded 2,000/.  in  one  week,  and  the 
average  weekly  receipts  amounted  to  about 
500/.  His  noble  Friends  and  himself  had 
been  taunted  in  this  debate  with  the  abuse 
which  they  had  received  from  Mr.  O'Con. 
nell,  and  they  had  at  other  times  been 
severely  reflected  upon,  for  the  influence 
which  that  hon.  Gentleman  was  supposed 
to  exercise  over  them.  Now,  he  had  long 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  O^Connell,  and 
in  any  personal  communications  which  he 
had  ever  had  with  him,  he  (the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman) had  always  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  respect.  It  was  also 
quite  true,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  sup- 
ported the  late  Irish  Government,  and  had 
uniformly  continued  his  support  down  to 
the  year  1840,  and  it  was  due  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  state  that  he  had  never, 
except  in  one  instance,  asked  for  any 
patronage,  either  for  himself  or  any  of  his 
friends,  and  in  that  instance  the  Govern- 
ment refused  it.  llie  hon.  Gentleman 
had  however  in  the  year  1839,  greatly 
served  the  Government  by  the  exertion 
of  his  influence  for  the  suppression  of 
Chartism,  which  was  at  that  time  rapidly 
spreading  over  a  great  portion  of  Great 
Britain;  and  so  effectual  had  been  the 
efforts  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  exclud- 
ing it  from  Ireland  and  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  that  country,  that  he  (Earl  For- 
tescue)  had  felt  himself  justified,  without 
any  solicitation  whatever,  in  offering  an 
appointment  to  his  son,  and  in  doing  so 
he  had  stated  by  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
that  it  was  given  as  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  Government  of  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  to  them  and  to  the  coun- 
try by  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and 
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he  matt  ulj,  that  in  the  more  recent  case 
of  the  Clontarf  Proclamation,  he  thought 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and 
the  prevention  of  any  collision  between  the 
people  and  the  military,  was  much  more 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  0*Connell 
than  to  the  forethought  or  precautions  of 
any  of  the  constituted  authorities.  Of 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  instituted 
against  Mr.  O'Connell  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  (the  noble  Earl)  to  take  any 
lengthened  notice ;  but  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  more  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings or  more  unlike  those  of  a  British 
Court  of  Justice  never  had  occurred.  He 
hardly  knew  which  would  seem  most 
strange  in  any  English  trial, — that  the 
Attorney-general  should  send  a  challenge 
to  one  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
or  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  think  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  counsel 
sitting  under  him  for  instruction  how  to 
deal  with  the  outrage  which  had  thus 
been  committed  against  the  court.  With 
respect  to  the  measures  which  the  present 
Government  proposed  to  introduce,  though 
he  thought  them  wholly  inadequate  to 
producing  any  amount  of  good  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  evils  which  existed  in 
Ireland,  he  was  bound  in  candour  to 
admit  that  they  were  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  an 
increased  amount  of  money  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of  Education  ;  but  if 
the  Government  intended  to  make  such  a 
grant  effectual  for  the  joint  instruction  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  they  ought  not  to 
choose  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  from  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  were  the  most  warmly  opposed  to  the 
Board  of  National  Education.  He  was 
glad,  too,  to  learn  that  the  Government, 
enlightened  by  the  responsibility  of  office 
intended  by  a  new  Registration  Bill  to 
extend  instead  of  curtailing  the  Elective 
Franchise  in  Ireland  :  with  respect  tothe 
Commission  now  sitting  to  inquire  into 
the  relations  subsisting  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  if  it  did  nothing  more  than 
encumber  the  shelves  of  the  library  with 
another  Blue-book,  their  appointment 
would  be  considered  by  the  country  a 
mockery,  but  from  the  character  of  those 
composing  the  Commission  he  had  much 
better  hopes  of  the  result  of  their  labours, 
and  afler  the  legislative  changes  which 
had  already  been  made  in  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  indirectly  by  the  abo- 
Jiiioa  of  the  40«.  freeholds,  and  directly 


by  the  Subletting  Act,  and  indeed  by  va- 
rious other  measures,  he  never  could  admit 
that  the  just  rights  of  property  would  be 
invaded  by  an  attempt  further  to  amend 
the  laws  by  which  their  relations  were 
regulated,  and  to  correct  the  grievances 
so  loudly  complained  of  on  that  score. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Church  and  the 
payment  of  the  Homan  Catholic  priest- 
hood, he  would  not,  considering  the  diffi. 
culties  now  attending  that  question,  go  over 
again  the  opinions  which  he  had  already 
expressed,  but  which  he  feared  were  shared 
by  few  of  any  if  their  Lordships.  He  would 
only  add,  in  justice  to  himself,  that  he 
was  convinced  no  permanent  or  satisfac- 
tory settlement  could  be  had  till  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  was  reduced  into 
some  proportion  with  the  numbers  of  ita 
adherents,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
as  well  as  the  laity  put  in  all  respects  on 
an  equality  with  their  Protestant  brethren. 
The  Earl  of  Haddmgton  said,  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  just  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships commenced  his  speech  by  complain- 
ing of  a  statement  made  elsewhere  with 
respect  to  his  appointment  of  certain  sti- 
pendiary Magistrates  towards  the  close  of 
his  administration  in  Ireland ;  and  he  was 
anxious,  as  far  as  he  was  informed,  to  put 
the  question  upon  its  right  footing.  The 
present  Ministry  had  been  accused  of  the 
removal  of  Stipendiary  Magistrates.  It 
was  said  they  had  removed  ten  of  the 
number  in  consequence  of  their  dislike  to 
that  most  useful  and  valuable  body  of 
men ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  defend  him- 
self and  the  Irish  Government  from  that 
charge,  and  not  with  the  view  of  incul- 
pating the  noble  Earl,  that  the  state- 
ment he  (Lord  Fortescue)  referred  to 
was  made  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  however,  were  these : 
—When  the  present  Government  came 
into  office  they  found  sixty-six  Stipen- 
diary Magistrates  in  Ireland.  On  look- 
ing at  the  late  nominations,  they  found 
that  the  estimates  for  1841,  which  were 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  7th  June,  1841,  provided  for 
fifty-nine  Stipendiary  Magistrates.  They 
thus  found  that  seven  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates had  been  added,  between  the  7th 
June  and  28th  August,  1841 — the  day  on 
which  the  noble  Viscount  opposite  re- 
signed his  office  and  the  late  Government 
ceased  to  exist.  One  of  these  Magistrates 
was  appointed  on  the  15th  of  June  ;  two 
were  appointed  on  the  28ih  of  July ;  two 
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the?  weft— and  by  such  meant  the  growth 
of  Ireland  would  become  conspicuous.  He 
thoold  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
some  topics  alluded  lo  by  the  noble  Mar« 
quest,  certainly  in  that  litcht  and  good- 
humoured  manner  which  belonged  to  him, 
e\i  he  had  uttered,  with  a  smile  on  hit 
ce,  a  great  many  hard  things  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostility  to  Ireland,  which 
he  imputed  to  the  Government — but  he 
did  not  think  that  he  had  made  out  his 
case.  The  noble  Marqueu  said  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  denied  Ire- 
land equal  righta;  that  was  something 
solid  and  substantial,  he  conceived ;  yet 
the  noble  Marquess  did  not  explain  what 
be  meant  in  any  part  of  his  speech,  which, 
indeed,  had  more  of  declamation  than  ar- 
gument in  it.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
the  charge  ?— Were  not  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries  the  tame,  and  be  trusted  that 
they  were  fairly  administered?  He  did 
not  think  that  the  noble  Marquess  was 
one  of  those  who  considered  it  a  denial  of 
equal  righU  that  the  Irish  had  not  200 
representatives  instead  of  105.  The  noble 
Maiquett  did  not  say,  that  he  thought  so. 
If  the  registration  had  dwindled  away, 
that  had  been  through  causes  over  which  the 

t resent  Government  had  no  control— it 
ad  dwindled  away  in  the  time  of  their 
Cdecesaors.  So  far  from  there  having 
o  any  inditpoeition  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Government  to  deal  with  this 
subject,  they  had  declared  their  intention 
to  mtroduce  a  bill  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  had  arisen  from  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  law,  which  had  so  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  voters  in  Ire- 
land. But  rights,  it  was  said,  had  been 
denied  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
wished  he  could  learn  what  righu  belong* 
ing  to  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been 
evaded  or  denied  to  them  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government.  Had  the  Government 
interfered  with  the  course  of  justice  or  the 
administration  of  the  laws  ?  There  was  a 
great  de^l  said  about  challenging  the  ju- 
ries, but  he  believed  that  system  was  done 
away  when  hit  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  ttie  juries  were  chosen  now  just 
as  they  were  during  his  government  of  that 
country.  They  bad  been  told  that  they  had 
made  improper  appointasents  to  the  judi- 
cial Bench.  He  apprehended  the  lesrned 
Gentlemen  who  bad  been  so  elevated  were 
well  qualified  for  their  important  func- 


tions, and  he  wanted  to  know  whether  a 
gentleman  was  not  to  be  put  on  the  judi- 
cial Bench  because  he  might  have  made 
in  Parliament  or  elsewhere  a  speech  or 
speeches  which  might  have  been  distaste- 
ful  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ?  That  came 
with  bad  taste  to  them  from  a  noble  Mar- 
quess, who,  unless  he  was  greatly  belied^ 
had  oflfercd  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Roltt 
to  Mr.  0*Connell.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
noble  Marquess  was  quite  ready  to  justify 
that  step.  ['*  Hear,  hear.'*]  Then,  the 
noble  Lords  hsd  no  right  to  assail  the 
present  Government  for  their  one  or  two 
appointments.  He  (Lord  Haddington) 
htild  such  a  charge  as  cheap  as  possible. 
Let  the  noble  Lords  explain  how  and  in 
what  respect  any  rights  had  been  denied 
to  the  Irish  people.  In  regard  to  the  en« 
joyment  of  equal  rights  by  the  different 
clsises  of  the  Irish  people,  that  depended 
not  upon  the  Government;  it  depended 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland.  Those 
Mere  matters  over  which  the  Government 
had  no  sort  of  control.  They  had  next 
been  accused  of  inconsistency  in  dealing 
with  the  monster  meetings  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  final  meeting  or  intended 
meeting  at  Clontarf.  It  had  been  said, 
that  two  courses  were  open,  and  that  the 
manly  course  would  have  been  to  have 
prosecuted  the  fir»t  meeting  at  which  im* 
proper  language  had  been  used,  which 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  these  meetings  : 
that  they  bad  not  taken  tbat  manly  course, 
but  had  supposed  the  meetings  would 
work  themselves  out.  But  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  when  they  saw  those  meetings 
one  becoming  more  violent  tlian  another, 
that  they  would  work  themselves  out ;  but 
they  had  thought  it  beat  to  give  the  par* 
ties  fair  warning  of  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct;  and  that  had  been  done 
in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  most 
of  the  parties  read  the  newspapers,  and 
must  thence  have  known  the  opinions  of 
all  parties  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
meetings  of  that  kiod,«-that  they  were 
improper  and  illegal.  Then  came  the 
much-abused  discretion  exercised  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  dismiuing 
the  Magistrates,  and  he  maintained,  that 
the  Government  were  perfectly  justified 
in  the  course  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  adopted.  He  meant  to  say,  that  Ma- 
gistrates who  would  go  to  meetings  of 
that  sort,  having  such  objects,  attended 
by  such  numbers  of  persons,  and  carrying 
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as  be  belief  edy  a  majority  of  tbe  grie?aDcei 
that  had  been  dwelt  upon  witb  the  great- 
est force  in  Parliament,  and  with  tbe 
greatest  virulence  at  these  monster  meet- 
ings and  other  public  assemblages  that 
had  taken  plaoe.  In  addition  to  these  he 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  that  had 
been  propounded — what  were  the  other 
things  that  had  been  called  for?  The 
payment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  was  a 
yery  old  subject  of  desire  by  one  party,  of 
deprecation  by  another.  His  noble  Friend, 
however,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  so 
far  from  proposing  that,  admitted  most 
justly,  that  whatever  opinion  he  might 
have  OD  that  subject,  this  was  not  a  time 
when  it  could  with  any  advantage  be  pro- 
posed :  and  certainly,  if  it  were  a  valuable 
and  good  measure,  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  to  propose  such  a  measure  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  likely  to  be  successful. 
This  measure  of  the  payment  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Clergy  formed  one  of  the  win^s,  as 
they  were  called,  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.  When  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  was  introduced  by  his  noble  Friend 
behind  him,  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides 
of  the  House,  that  he  acted  most  wisely 
in  limiting  his  measure  to  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation alone.  [The  Marquess  of  Lan*' 
downe:  One  of  the  wings  was  carried.] 
He  doped  the  noble  Marquess  would  allow 
bim  to  deal  with  his  wings  in  his  own 
way.  Most  undoubtedly  tbe  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  was  accompanied  by 
one  of  its  wings — the  measure  for  the 
abolition  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
The  noble  Duke,  however,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  quite  right  in  not  accompanying 
the  Bill  with  a  provision  for  paying  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  for  any  attempt 
to  append  to  it  such  a  provision,  would 
have  defeated  that  great  measure.  With 
regard  to  the  Church  funds,  various  pro- 
positions, it  seemed,  had  been  made.  There 
were  certain  parties  who  called  upon  them 
for  something  like  equalization  in  religious 
matters.  That  appeared  to  him  a  pre* 
posterons  proposition.  If  they  were  pre* 
pared  to  say  that  the  voluntary  system 
should  alone  prevail  in  Ireland — if  they 
were  prepared  to  argue  that  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  put  down  without  endangering 
other  Establishments,  that  might  be  equal* 
isation  ;  but  he  defied  the  noble  Marquess 
to  show  how,  maintaining  a  shadow  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment  of  Ireland,  they 
could  efiect  this  equalization.  Witb  respect 
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would  dare  to  name  to  the  people  of  this 
country  or  the  Protestant  people  of  Ire- 
land, that  Peers  of  Parliament  named  by 
his  Holiness  tbe  Pope,  should  take  their 
seats  in  Parliament  ?  Yet  there  would  be 
no  equality  without.  If  the  Church  of 
Ireland  was  to  retain  a  shadow  of  what  it 
was  guaranteed  to  be  by  the  Act  of  Union 
nothing  of  this  kind  could  take  place.  The 
agitators  of  Ireland  had  never  treated  the 
question  in  that  way ;  they  were  for  sweep- 
ing the  Church  away  altogether:  the  vo- 
luntary system  was  their  panacea.  In  fact, 
all  these  concessions  would  be  in  vain  and 
perfectly  useless,  and  would  consequently 
be  thrown  back  in  their  Lordships'  faces. 
No  such  thing  as  equalization  of  Churches 
could  be  accomplished  if  it  were  tried. 
The  Act  of  Union  forbade  anything  of  the 
kind — that  act  which»  confirming  former 
acts,  gave  a  solemn  recognition  and  gua- 
rantee of  the  Irish  Establishment.  The  Act 
of  Union  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  support,  it  was  their 
determination  to  uphold  the  Established 
Church,  and  they  would  oppose  any 
measure  that  could  destroy,  or  injure,  or 
impair  it.  There  was  ample  room  for 
timely  legislation  towards  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
Ministers  had  every  disposition  to  con* 
sider  anything  that  could  be  done  for 
that  numerous  class  off  Her  Majestj*a 
subjects  io  Ireland.  There  were  se- 
veral minor  matters  alluded  to  by  a  no- 
ble Marquess  opposite,  which  he  woald 
not  detain  their  Lordships  by  noticing  at 
any  length.  He  alluded  to  emigratioo, 
railways,  and  other  public  works,  and  so 
forth.  With  respect  to  the  questioii  of 
emigration,  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  it  was 
a  good ;  but  to  indulge  in  the  habit  of 
considering  it  as  a  means  of  national  re- 
lief appeared  to  him  to  be  chimerical ;  for 
how  were  they  to  convey  any  sufficient 
portion  of  the  3.000,000  of  the  people 
who  were  described  as  being  paupers  acrosa 
the  Atlantic,  and  if  they  did,  would  not 
the  increase  of  population  go  on  as  rapidly 
as  ever,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  vacanciee  thrn 
created  ?  He  looked  with  somewhat  more 
eipectation  to  public  works,  for  he  knew 
that  the  more  the  roads  and  railways  were 
improved  in  Ireland,  the  more  employment 
there  would  be  for  the  industry  of  the 
people,  and,  if  agitation  were  to  eease» 
peace  and  quietness  would  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  apply  themselvce  lo  lodastry^-eDd 
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wt  come  to  yoo  for  farther  powen  lo  en- 
•ble  ut  to  to  do.**  However,  the  indict* 
ment  was  for  cooipiracy,  or,  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  a  combinatioD — not  a  secret 
conbination,  becaose  things  were  not 
now  done  in  that  way,  but  a  combination 
to  carry  certain  objects  which  were  lawful 
by  nnUwful  means.  He  said,  then,  that 
the  Government  stood  vindicated  before 
their  Lordships,  as  he  would  take  upon 
him  to  say,  they  were  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  England,  in  the  course  ihey 
had  taken ;  and  it  would  always  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Government 
that  they  had  done  all  that  they  could 
for  maintaining  the  public  peace,  by  the 
ordinary  aid  of  the  law.  They  might  have 
prosecuted  for  seditious  speeches ;  it  wss 
very  difficult,  however,  to  fix  precise 
words,  and  of  what  value  would  that  be, 
to  avert  an  evil  of  such  extent  and  roagni- 
Ittde.  Suppose  they  had  indicted  the  per- 
sons for  violence  of  language ;  God  knew 
this  violence  was  disgusting  enough,  to 
see  the  manner  in  which  all  men  and  all 
thioga  were  spoken  of.  Some  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  ought  to  have  beeu 
ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
spoken  of  the  noble  Duke  behind  him. 
1 1  was  enough  to  create  ditgoit  in  every 
human  creature.  But  it  appeared  from 
something:  tliat  had  been  stated  elsewhere, 
that  the  Government  had  acted  in  a  very 
cruel  manner  towards  the  traversers,  iu 
having  prosecuted  and  convicted  them  for 
violence,  and  for  exciting  the  people  to 
hatred  of  this  country;  and  then  with 
having  acted  with  great  inconsistency  in 
being  associated  in  their  Ministry  with 
one  remarkable  for  his  hostility  towards 
Ireland,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  been  accused 
of  patting  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  on  account  of  his  abuse 
of  the  Irish  and  his  hostility  to  Ireland. 
He  had  never  in  his  life  read  an  accusa- 
aation  with  more  indignation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  attack  on  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  a  foul  calumny:  no  one  who 
knew  his  noble  Friend — no  one  who  was 
io  that  House— could  accuse  him  of  being 
the  eaemy  or  hostile  to  any  human  crea- 
tare ;  there  never  was  a  person  less  liable 
to  the  charge,  or  of  a  more  generous  or 
temperate  disposition.  [**  Hear.**]  He 
bqgged  pardon  of  his  noble  Friend  for 
having  thus  spoken  of  him  in  his  presence, 
bat  every  Member  of  the  Government  had 
a  right  to  M  that  tbia  wu  ao  imputatioo 


upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  formed 
the  Government,  and  on  his  Colleagues, 
for  a  connivance  at  it ;  and  he  thought, 
that  the  imputation,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  made  his  noble  Friend  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  because  he  was 
hostile  to  a  large  portion  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  used  language  wbicli  went 
beyond  all  his  experience  of  party  attack. 
It  was  language  which  he  did  not  like  to 
hear,  it  was  an  imputation  which  he  had 
heard  with  regret,  and  those  who  had  used 
it  ought  to  regret  that  it  had  been  made. 
Language  of  this  kind  was  little  likely  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  who  had  spoken  the  other  evening 
from  the  cross-benches  (Lord  Howden) 
had  pointed  out  the  mischievous  effect  of 
a  motion  of  this  sort,  by  its  placing  diffi* 
culties  in  the  way  of  the  Government  and 
on  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  that  angry  spirit  which 
all  desired  should  have  an  end.  It  would, 
however,  be  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue,  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  maintaining  and  upholding  the  su- 
preroacy  of  the  law,  and  leaving  no  legiti- 
mate means  untried — which  appeared  to 
them  likely  to  tranquillise  and  conciliate 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Marquess  of  ClanTicarde  wished  to 
ssy  a  few  words  in  explanation.  He  had 
been  misunderstood  as  bsving  mentioned 
an  equalisation  of  the  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic Churches.  He  did  not  say  a  single 
word  on  that  subject,  which  was  one  of 
so  much  importance  that  he  would  not 
express  an  opinion  till  after  mature  consi- 
deration, and  certainly  would  not  intro- 
duce it  incidentally.  He  had  also  been 
misunderstood  on  the  subject  of  eroigra- 
tion ;  he  had  not  recommended  emigra- 
tion, but  he  had  aaid  that  it  was  no  use 
appointing  a  Commission  unless  they  in- 
tended to  consider  the  subject  as  part  of 
a  combined  and  detailed  syrtem  for  the 
relief  of  the  pauper  population  of  Ireland. 
Neither  had  he  said,  that  the  Government 
could  have  prosecuted  those  who  had 
attended  at  Tara  and  Mullagbmast  as  well 
as  at  Clontarf :  they  had  not  prosecuted 
those  who  attended  at  Cloniarf  or  any 
other  meeting,  and  he  had  not  said  that 
even  these  meetings  were  illegal.  He  had 
certainly  said,  that  the  charge  of  conspi- 
racy was  one  of  such  a  constructive  nature, 
that  it  would  be  generally  odious  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  Ireland ,  and  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  this  oountryi  and  be  had  •ai4 
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with  them  so  much  possible  risk  to  the 
public  peace,  and  endangering  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  society  was 
held  together — he  meant  to  say,  that  Ma- 
gistrates who  attended  such  meetings 
could  not  be  trusted  for  contributing  in 
their  official  capacity  to  put  down  ex- 
cesses which  might  be  created  by  the 
excitement  caused  by  such  assemblages 
of  the  people.  He  repeated,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  at  all  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measure.  He  thought  the  noble  Marquess 
would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  jus- 
tify many  of  his  dismissals.  If,  as  the 
noble  Marquess  said,  they  had  looked  to 
this  agitation  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
wear  itself  out,  surely  it  was  time,  when 
the  Clontarf  meeting  was  announced,  that 
they  should  be  cured  of  that  delusion. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  at  Mullaghmast,  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  holding  six  or  seven 
meetings  :  the  Clontarf  meeting  was  ush- 
ered in  by  a  proclamation  and  species  of 
military  array  that  rendered  it  high  time 
to  interfere.  He  thought  it  had  been 
clearly  shown  to  their  Lordships,  that  not 
a  moment's  time  had  been  lost.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  was  sent  over  immedi- 
ately to  Ireland.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
the  Proclamation  was  issued.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  two  o'clock  OD  Saturday,  and  by 
four  o'clock  of  that  day  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  it  might  not  have  been  known 
all  around  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  that  was  as 
good  as  if  a  month's  notice  had  been  given. 
The  Government  couriers  or  messengers, 
who  carried  the  Proclamation  into  the  lo- 
calities adjacent  to  Dublin,  were  on  foot 
and  at  work  an  hour  before  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  messengers  went  on  the  same  er- 
rand. He  did  not  deny  the  attempts  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  keep  the  peace,  and  was 
disposed  to  give  him  full  credit  for  them. 
He  thought  a  breach  of  the  peace  would 
have  been  the  worst  thing  that  ever  could 
have  happened  to  him;  but  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  influence  obtained  by  that 
individual.  When  he  said  there  should  be 
peace,  there  was  peace  —  and  at  all 
those  meetings  there  was  only  an  old 
woman's  fruit-stall  kicked  over.  But 
what  if  he  had  ptoclairoed  there  should 
be  war — that  the  time  had  come  when 
they  should  abjure  peace— what,  if  he 
called  on  them  to  remember  1798,  to 
remember  former  instances  in  Irish  his- 
tory, some  fabulous  and  some  true  ?  Sup- 
Dosinir  all  this  could  be  done,   a  roao 


who  had  this  power  might  ate  it  dan- 
gerously.  But  at  Clontarf  he  admitted 
that  he  had  the  power,  and  that  he  had 
exercised  that  power  well  it  were  vain  to 
deny.  One  of  the  noble  Marquesses  (the 
Marquess  of  Claoricarde)  who  had  spokeo 
the  other  evening,  had  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  parties  had  been 
brought  to  justice;  be  had  complained  of 
the  principle  on  which  they  had  been  ar- 
raigned :  he  complained  that  they  had 
been  arraigned  for  conspiracy ;  he  did  not 
contradict  the  law  as  it  was  laid  down  by 
(he  learned  Lord  Chief  Justice;  bot  at 
the  same  time  he  had  said  that  it  would  not 
be  understood  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  arraigned  them  for  the  meetings 
at  Mullaghmast,  at  Tara,  and  at  Clifdeo. 
to  have  prevented  these  meetings,  than  to 
have  waited  for  the  meeting  at  Clontarf. 
Was  the  noble  Marquess  sure  that  the 
Government  would  have  run  no  risk  In 
arraigning  the  meeting  at  Mullaghmast  ? 
At  Dublin  they  had  the  garrison  on  whicb 
to  rely  ;  but  at  Tara,  at  Mullaghmast,  and 
at  Clifden,  they  had  a  very  small  force  to 
put  down  any  outbreak,  and  supposing 
the  people  had  taken  it  into  their  beads 
to  resist,  what  would  have  been  done? 
Were  they  to  proclaim,  and  do  nothing  ? 
They  must  have  proceeded,  and  have  b^Q 
prepared  to  be  assailed  by  that  magnifi. 
cent  infantry  which  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
eulogised,  superior,  it  was  boasted,  to  the 
troops  which  his  noble  Friend  behind  him 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  commanded 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  would  have 
been  unwise  to  have  moved  with  a  small 
force ;  if  they  had,  they  would  probably 
have  led  to  bloodshed,  and  then  be  would 
like  to  have  heard  the  language  of  noble 
Lords  opposite.  Would  not  the  cry  of 
Peterloo  have  been  revived  ? — would  ibej 
not  have  been  told  of  the  cruelty  of  de- 
stroying the  people  at  a  peaceable  and 
loyal  meeting  convened  for  a  lawful  ob- 
ject ?  As  it  was,  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  jury  were  satis6ed  apoo  the 
illegality  of  the  meetings ;  they  declared 
the  traversers  goiltv  of  conspiracy,  but 
not  for  attending  unlawful  meetings ;  and 
had  the  Government  relied  only  oa  tbe 
illegality  of  the  meetings,  in  the  resalt, 
instead  of  vindicating  the  law,  they  would 
have  been  defeated,  and  in  all  probability 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  come  to 
Parliament  and  say,  '*  Tbe  law  is  not  saf* 
flcient ;  we  cannot  vindicate  the  lew,  mod 
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w«  come  to  yoo  for  farther  powera  to  eo- 
able  us  lo  to  do."  However,  the  indict- 
ment was  for  cooipiracy,  or,  if  they  pre* 
ferred  it,  a  combinatioo — not  a  secret 
combination,  becaose  things  were  not 
now  done  in  that  way,  but  a  combination 
to  carry  certain  objects  which  were  lawful 
by  unlawful  means.  He  said,  then,  that 
the  Government  stood  vindicated  before 
their  Lordships,  as  he  would  take  upon 
him  to  say,  they  were  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  England,  in  the  course  ihey 
had  taken ;  and  it  would  always  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Government 
that  they  had  done  all  that  they  could 
for  maintaining  the  public  peace,  by  the 
ordinary  aid  of  the  law.  They  might  have 
prosecuted  for  seditious  speeches ;  it  was 
very  difficult,  however,  to  fix  precise 
words,  and  of  what  value  would  that  be, 
to  avert  an  evil  of  such  extent  and  magni- 
tude. Suppose  they  had  indicted  the  per- 
aooa  for  violence  of  language  ;  God  knew 
thia  violence  was  disgusting  enough,  to 
see  the  manner  in  which  all  men  and  all 
things  were  spoken  of.  Some  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  ought  to  have  beeu 
ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
apoken  of  the  noble  Duke  behind  him. 
It  was  enough  to  create  diigutt  in  every 
human  creature.  But  it  appeared  from 
somethiniC  that  had  been  stated  elsewhere, 
that  the  Government  had  acted  in  a  very 
cruel  manner  towards  the  traversers,  iu 
having  prosecuted  and  convicted  them  for 
violence,  and  for  eicitiog  the  people  to 
hatred  of  thia  country;  and  then  with 
having  acted  with  great  inconsistency  in 
being  associated  in  their  Ministry  with 
one  remarkable  for  his  hontility  towards 
Ireland,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government  had  been  accused 
of  patting  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  on  account  of  his  abuse 
of  the  Irish  and  his  hostility  to  Ireland. 
He  had  never  in  his  life  read  an  accuse- 
aation  with  more  indignation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  attack  on  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  a  foul  calumny ;  no  one  who 
knew  his  noble  Friend — no  one  who  was 
io  that  House^could  accuse  him  of  being 
the  eoemy  or  hostile  to  any  human  crea- 
ture ;  there  never  was  a  person  less  liable 
to  the  charge,  or  of  a  more  generous  or 
temperate  disposition.  ["  Hear.**]  He 
begged  pardon  of  his  noble  Friend  for 
bavmg  thus  spoken  of  him  in  his  presence, 
bat  every  Member  of  the  Ooveroment  had 
t  rigbl  to  M  that  tbii  wu  to  impuutioo 


upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  formed 
the  Government,  and  on  his  Colleagues, 
for  a  connivance  at  it ;  and  he  thought, 
that  the  imputation,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  made  his  noble  Friend  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  because  he  was 
hostile  to  a  large  portion  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  used  lanj*uagc  whicli  went 
beyond  all  his  experience  of  party  attack. 
It  was  language  which  he  did  not  like  to 
hear,  it  was  an  imputation  which  he  had 
heard  with  regret,  and  those  who  had  used 
it  ought  to  regret  that  it  had  been  made. 
Language  of  this  kind  was  little  likely  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  who  had  spoken  the  other  evening 
from  the  cross-benches  (Lord  Howden) 
had  pointed  out  the  mischievous  effect  of 
a  motion  of  this  sort,  by  its  placing  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  Government  and 
on  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  that  angry  spirit  which 
all  desired  should  have  an  end.  It  would, 
however,  be  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue,  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  maintaining  and  upholding  the  su- 
premacy  of  the  law,  and  leaving  no  legiti- 
mate means  untried— which  appeared  to 
them  likely  to  tranquillise  and  conciliate 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  wished  to 
ssy  a  few  words  in  explanation.  He  had 
been  misunderstood  as  having  mentioned 
an  equalisation  of  the  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic Churches.  He  did  not  say  a  single 
word  on  that  subject,  which  was  one  of 
so  much  importance  that  he  would  not 
express  an  opinion  till  after  mature  consi- 
deration, and  certainly  would  not  intro- 
duce it  incidentally.  '  He  had  also  been 
misunderstood  on  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion ;  he  had  not  recommended  emigra- 
tion, but  he  had  ssid  that  it  was  no  use 
appointing  a  Commission  unless  they  in- 
tended to  consider  the  subject  as  part  of 
a  combined  and  detailed  syrtem  for  the 
relief  of  the  pauper  population  of  Ireland. 
Neither  had  he  said,  that  the  Government 
could  have  prosecuted  those  who  had 
attended  at  Tara  and  Mullaghmast  as  well 
as  at  Clontarf ;  they  had  not  prosecuted 
those  who  attended  at  Cloniarf  or  any 
other  meeting,  and  he  had  not  said  that 
even  these  meetings  were  illegal.  He  had 
certainly  said,  that  the  charge  of  conspi- 
racy was  one  of  such  a  constructive  nature, 
that  it  would  be  generally  odious  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  Ireland,  and  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  tbia  couatryi  tod  he  had  said 
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distinctly  that  the  other  meetings  might 
have  been  stopped  just  as  the  Clontarf 
had  been — by  proclamation.  But  when 
he  had  referred  to  a  prosecution  for  sedi- 
tious language,  he  had  not  taken  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  such  a  prosecution 
could  have  been  carried  on,  or  that  sedi- 
tious language  had  been  uttered.  In  the 
Gorernment  proclamation,  however,  for 
putting  down  the  Clontarf  meeting,  it  was 
said  that  seditious  language  had  been  held 
at  previous  meetings ;  if  this  were  true, 
and  the  Government  ought  not  to  have 
proclaimed  it  unless  it  were  true,  then  he 
said  that  for  this  seditious  language,  the 
person  who  had  uttered  it  ought  to  have 
been  prosecuted. 

Earl  Fortescue  rose  to  explain  the 
statement  relative  to  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates appointed  immediately  preceding 
his  retirement.  He  would  name  three 
persons  who  had  caused  vacancies.  Cap- 
tain Hay  had  resigned,  and  had  left 
Ireland  ;  Mr.  Roche,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, had  been  permitted  to  retire ;  and 
the  third,  an  old  man,  had  been  dis- 
placed ;  his  name  it  was  not  necessary  to 
mention.  Those  three  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  bench  between  the  15th 
of  June  and  the  28th  of  August,  and 
four  additional  magistrates  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  pressing  request  of  parti- 
cular districts.  He  might  thus  have  in- 
creased the  number  beyond  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  himself  and  his  predecessor,  when 
well-established  cases  were  made  out,  to 
appoint  Stipendiary  magistrates. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington :  That  would 
have  made  the  numbers  63,  and  not  66. 

Lord  Monteagle  said,  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  appointment  of  sti- 
pendiary Magistrates  formed  but  -a  very 
sroall  portion  of  the  subject  now  under 
consideration  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  con- 
sidered that  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
lately  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  was  not  only  justified  in  giving, 
but  was  compelled  to  give,  the  explanation 
which  had  just  fallen  from  him  ;  because 
it  was  not  in  the  suggestion  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  greater  or  fewer  number  of 
stipendiary  Magistrates  that  the  sting  of 
the  charge  consisted,  but  in  the  imputa- 
tion that  at  the  period  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  late  Government  !)is  noble  Friend, 
fur  the  purposes  of  a  low  and  corrupt  pa* 
tronage,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  add- 
ing to  the  utimber  of  that  force,  a  force 


which  he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  not  only 
vindicated  but  praised  by  all  aidea  of  lh< 
House.    On  that  subject  he  thought  that 
the  vindication  of  his  ooble  Friend  af» 
forded  an  answer  complete  and  iriamphattt 
to  those  who  did  not  know  bis  character 
— for  to  those  who  did,  any  jostiflcation 
was  wholly  unnecessary-^becattse  ha  had 
shown   that    those    additions   had   been 
made  either  on  vacancies  previoaaly  ex- 
isting, or  on  the  demands  of  the  local 
Magistracy.     With  one  obaervatioii  more 
he    would    dismiss    this  point.     Wbtlat 
the  noble  Lord  claimed  credit  to  the  Go* 
vernment  for  their  disregard  of  patronagt. 
more  especially  in  selecting  for  appoint- 
ments those  officers  who  had  been  previ* 
ously  appointed  by  his  noble  Friend,  he 
fully  justified  those  previous  appoinlmenls 
— for  however  reckless  of  patronage  the 
Government  might  be,  he  could  not  believe 
that  they  would  carry  this  principle  to  ao 
romantic  and  extravagant  an  extent  aa  lo 
make  appointments  of  improper  persona, 
merely  because  they  had  been  previously 
selected  by  their  predecesson.    With  re* 
spect  to  the  terms  of  the    motion    he 
would  say  a    few    words.      The    noble 
Lord,    who  had  just  sat  down,  a*  well 
as  the  noble  President  of  the  Council* 
who  opened  this  debate  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  a  manner  which,  politically 
opposed  to  him  as  he  was,  ami  differing 
from  his  views  of  Irish  policy,  he  must  yet 
admit  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  preiae 
of  being  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  to 
which  he  was,  therefore,  moat  ready  and 
willing,  and  anxious  to  render  every  just* 
ice— both  those  noble  Lords  stated,  thet 
to  the  terms  of  this  motion  they  would 
have  no  objection,  were  it  not  for  the 
speech  which   introduced,   and  the    in* 
ferences  which  had  been  drawn  fVon  it. 
If    this  were  so  —  if  his  noble  Friend^ 
(Lord  Normanby)  who  understood  Ireland 
as  well  as  any  Ex-Lord  Lieutenant,  bad 
embodied  in  this  resolution  hia  viewa  of 
the  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  carry  ott 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  admitted,  that  such  waa 
the  spirit  in  which  they  also  deatred  to 
carry  on  that  Government,  —  waa  it  net 
singular  that  the  resulta  of  the  govetn^ 
ment  of  the  noble  Lords  oppoaite,  and  of 
his  noble  Friend,  should  be  so  very  difleiw 
ent  ?    Must  there  not  be  aomething  re* 
quired  beside  parliamentary  deelarationa 
— something  beside  the  spirit  in  whieh  the 
Government  was  profoaaed  lobeearried  ont, 
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Id  tocoattt  for  th«  lamcoUblt  ditcrtptoey 
btiweca  the  state  of  Ireiaod,  ooder  tM 
Adminiitrmtion  of  bii  oobla  Prieod,  and, 
ho  would  not  aay  its  prtsent  state  now,  ft>ot 
the  stete  in  which  it  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  accession  of  the 
noble  Lords  to  the  Oovemmentf  It 
was  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  was  now  at  the  heed  of  the  Qoveni- 
neat,  when  he  came  into  office  in  1839, 
that  he  felt  his  greatest  difficoltj  would 
be  lrslaod«*4)e  did  not  allude  to  that 
memorable  declaration  in  a  reproachful  or 
a  hoetile  spirits  it  was  made  in  a  pretious 
Parliament,  and  it  was  now  a  matter  of 
history.  Soon  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
aeceptaoce  of  office,  and  found  Ireland  in 
a  Slate  of  tranquillity,  and  when  Ireland 
continued  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  for 
some  considerable  time  he  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  heard  it  a  frequent  boast  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Oo« 
verament,  that  that  which  had  been 
anticipated  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  his  way  was  in  fact  no  difficulty  at  all, 
and  that  Ireland  continued  in  a  state  of 
as  perfect  tranquillity  under  the  present 
Qovernment  as  it  had  been  under  their 
predeeessors.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
pveoeot  Administration,  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  firom  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  aidiog  in  the  preserration  of  the 
peace  here,  and  at  that  peiiod  it  was 
the  boasi  of  the  Friends  of  Oovernment 
that  Iieland  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
lepoee*  How  was  this  to  be  ac- 
ooanted  for?  Why,  because  in  human 
and  political  affaira  eflTects  sonrive  the 
caasee  which  produce  them.  The  effects 
of  mis«govemment  and  of  e? il  councils, 
too  oflen  survife  the  causes  which  hare 
produced  them ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  ha- 
bite  of  peace,  order,  and  respect  for  the 
law  are  so  obviously  bene6cial  in  them 
salfus,  and  communicate  such  great  bles- 
stage  to  the  people,  that  it  requires  strong 
impolsca  and  irritation  to  put  an  end  to 
the  good  which  a  OoveniBMnt,  wise  and 
popular,  bas  once  produced.  Therefore, 
with  respect  to  the  tranquillity  of  Iieland 
ia  the  early  part  of  the  present  Admiois- 
nation,  it  was  but  an  additional  tribute 
oflbitd  to  the  mode  in  which  Ireland  had 
beau  govemed  by  their  Whig  predecessors. 
But  It  was  soon  otherwise.  Before  he 
approached  this  part  of  the  subject  he 
wished  te  say,  that  he  was  far  from  raising 
aay  aigumeat  against  the  military  pre- 
^     lof  the  Govuromaat,  that  be  did 


not  complain  of  the  extent  of  the  force 
employed  in  Ireland;  though  he  might 
raise  an  argument  from  this  fact,  as  to  the 
exciting  cause  which  rendered  so  large  an 
amount  of  force  necessary,  yet  in   the 
preeeot  thrsatening  state  of  the  country, 
which  he  was    not   prepared    to   deny, 
he   was  satisfied  that   the  Government 
had  done  no  more  than  their  duty   in 
providing  to  the  uttermost  for  military  de- 
fence.   He  was  persuaded  that  in  saying 
this,  he  was  not  only  speaking  the  opinion 
of  the  cisu  to  which  be  belonged,  and  of 
the  friends  around  him,  but  he  believed 
be  was  asserting  thst  which   would  be 
generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  Irish.     He 
knew  that  the  military  force  employed  in 
Ireland,  was  so  far  from  being  unpalatable 
and  displeasing  even  to  those  who  were 
considered  the  most  discontented  classes, 
that  there  was  no  measure  on  the  con- 
trary more  popular  in  Ireland  than  an  in- 
crease of  its  military  strength.    On  thst 
point,  therefore,  he  had  no  complaint  to 
make;  and   he  had  further  to  observe, 
in    relation    to    the    legal    proceedings 
which  had  lately  teken  pisce,  he  was  far 
from  denying  that  the  Government  had 
taken  a  right  step,  and  had  fulfilled  its 
duty  in  resorting  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  country,  rather  than  to  the  cheap,  vul- 
gar, but  in  ancient  times  the  accustomed 
mode  of  coming  to  Parliament  for  increased 
powers.  On  this  ground  therefore,  alio,  he 
had  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  Go- 
vernment, on  the  contrary,  he  felt  bound 
to  pay  them  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment 
for  the  course  which  they  had  teken.  But, 
if  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  were  disposed 
to  govern  Ireland  on  terms  of  perfect  con- 
ciliation-^if  they  differed  with  this  side 
only  in  degree,  how  came  it  to  pass,  thst 
they  did  not  succeed  In  keeping  Irelsnd 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity?    The  cause 
struck  him  to  be  simply  this — They  had 
not  the  confidence  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  thst  countrv.   He  would  admil,  that 
in  one  sense,  with  respect  to  confidence. 
It  was  the  same  in  one  respect  wiih  the 
Government  of  which  he  had  been  a  Mem« 
ber.  There  were,  unfortunately,  in  Ireland 
two  classes  of  persons.     Did  they  (the  Mi- 
nisters) think  thst  anything  that  we  (the 
Opposition)  could  have  done,  when  in  Go- 
vernment would  have  secoied  the  confix 
dence  of  the  noble  Earl  (Lord   Rodeo) 
who  spoke  lest  night,  or  of  that  class  who 
claimed  for  themselves,  he  thought  un« 
justly^  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Protee« 
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tants  of  Ireland.  If  we  made  them  all 
Archdeacons  of  Armagh — if  we  perpe- 
trated in  behalf  of  every  one  of  them,  such 
a  job  as  was  perpetrated  last  year  for  one 
favoured  and  highly-beneficed  clergyman, 
they  would  not  be  contented,  because  they 
were  resolved  not  to  have  confidence  in  us. 
The  present  Government  was  in  ihe  same 
position,  though  more  justly  with  regard 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people. 
They  might  wish  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  that  country  in  an  upright  and  impar- 
tial spirit,  and  he  gave  them  every  credit 
for  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  but 
they  could  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  two 
great  parties  in  the  State  were  thus  in 
some  degree  in  the  same  position.  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  I  hem — 
the  party  which  now  governed  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  that  division  of 
the  Irish  people  which  was  incalculably 
the  most  numerous,  the  most  excitable, 
and  the  most  suffering.  Was  there  not  a 
cause  for  this  ?  If  there  were  not,  we 
should  be  left  without  hope.  If  we  traced 
eBTects  to  their  causes,  we  might  dis- 
cover  some  reason  not  to  despair  of  the 
future  state  of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lords 
would  excuse  him,  and  would  not,  he 
hoped,  think  he  was  treating  them  with 
disrespect,  because  in  the  language  of 
frankness  and  simplicity,  he  told  them, 
they  had  not  the  conndence  of  the  Irish 
people,  because  they  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  it.  Their  political  conduct 
during  the  last  ten  years,  had  been  such 
as  to  deprive  them  of  that  conrideoce.  He 
would  go  into  the  proofs.  The  last  ten 
years  bad  been  eventful  years  in  Parlia- 
mentary history.  During  those  years 
measures  of  great  importance  had  been 
discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament; 
and  in  what  spirit  were  those  measures 
proposed  on  the  one  side,  and  discussed 
on  the  other  ?  Look  to  them — one  and  all 
*-look  at  them  as  proposed  and  dealt 
with  year  after  year,  you  who  complain 
that  you  do  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
-—you  philosophers,  who  may  wish  to  trace 
events  to  their  real  causes !  Look  to  the 
discussion  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  to 
the  discussions,  on  the  Irish  Franchise  I 
Look  to  the  generosity  with  which  these 
measures  was  proposed  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  suspicion  reluctance  which  they 
was  assented  to  on  the  other  1  Look  to  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  I    Tike  noble  Etrl 


aaidf  that  he  was  in  favour  of  equal  rigbu 
between  the  two  countries.  If  he  did  not 
know  the  excellent  understanding  and  the 
retentive  memory  of  bis  noble  Friend,  be 
should  have  thought  that  the  history  of 
the  last  few  years  had  been  to  bim  a 
perfect  blank  ;  he  could  not  imagine  that 
he,  as  ^a  lover  of  equal  rights,  could 
have  been  acting  for  years  with  that 
party  which  allowed  equal  rights  betweeo 
England  and  Scotland,  but  when  the 
same  rights  were  asked  for  Ireland,  turned 
round,  and  said,  "  Other  parU  of  the 
empire  may  be  deserving  of  municipalities ; 
from  our  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
their  principles  they  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  performance  of  those  functions— 4niI 
you,  the  Irish,  are  unworthy  of  such  fran- 
chises,and  we  will  not  give  them  to  yon.** 
And  what  was  said  by  some  others  of  the 
party? '<  We  do  not  object  to  give  Corpo* 
rate  Reform  to  England  and  Scotland ;  bat 
those  Corporations  are  in  Ireland  the  bul- 
warks of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the 
Union,  and  we  will  not  substitute  Catho- 
lic for  Protestant  Corporations," — thos 
making  religion  a  bar  to  those  civil 
rights  to  which  his  noble  Friend  thought 
the  people  of  Ireland  entitled.  Surely^ 
the  noble  Earl  most  for  the  time  have  lost 
his  memory  when  he  thinks  that  the  Irish 
people  have  been  treated  on  terms  of  equa- 
lity. But,  my  Lords,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  you  afterwards  changed  your  tone, 
altered  your  course,  and  abandoned  yoor 
position  I  And  what  did  you  then  do? 
When  you  saw  that  the  position  in  which 
you  endeavoured  to  remain,  was  no  longer 
tenable,  did  you  frankly,  generously,  and 
wisely  concede  to  the  Municipalities  of 
Ireland  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
you  did  to  those  of  this  country  ?  No» 
you  pared  down  their  franchises ;  you  re- 
stricted their  duties,  and  if  you  complain 
now  that  the  power  of  those  municipalities 
has  been  applied  to  other  purposes  than 
those  for  which  they  were  bylaw  coosiitoled. 
[*'  Hear,"  from  the  Duke  of  IFe^^ii^loii.] 
(He  objected  as  much  as  the  noble  Duke 
to  that  application  of  them)  you  have  only 
yourselves  to  blame  for  this  resnlL  You 
employed  so  much  astuteness  in  deprivi- 
ing  the  Irish  Corporations  of  any  power  of 
doing  good,  that  you  have  only  left  them 
to  choose  between,  what  was  worse-* 
an  activity  for  miscliief.  Had  he  not  thus 
proved  bo'th  his'positions  ?  Did  not  all  the 
propositions  made  by  the  Conservative 
party  in  both  Hoaseti  imply  distroet  of  cbt 
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Irish  people,  and,  therefore,  you  are  oow 
•o  jattly  repaid  by  the  lo«t  of  their  coo6- 
deoce ;  aod  do  yoo  now  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved and  forgiven,  when  yon  lay,  that 
thev  are  entitled  to  the  same  civil  rights 
wito  the  other  portions  of  the  empire  ? 
Was  that  all  ?  No  snch  thine*  When  the 
subject  of  Education  was  alluded  to,  in 
this  debate,  the  Government  came  forward 
and  claimed,  (as  he  admitied  they  were 
fully  entitled  to  claim),  great  credit  not 
only  for  what  they  were  now  doing,  but 
what  they  bad  done  last  year;  but  when 
be  was  dealing  with  the  question  of  con- 
fidence,  he  must  ask.  Did  they  remember 
how  this  subject  of  Education  was  dealt 
with  when  it  was  originally  introduced? 
In  the  observations  of  the  noble  Earl 
last  night,  whom  he  was  sorry  not  to  see 
in  his  place  now,  they  had  pretty  strong 
evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ques- 
lioQ  was  still  dealt  with  by  their  eager 
partisans;  but  more  conclusive  evidence 
had  been  given  when  the  Irish  system  of 
Education  was  first  proposed.  Then  it  was 
treated  as  if  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were 
insulted  and  ruined,  and  religious  men  in 
Ireland  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
object  of  the  Government  and  the  conse* 
qnence  of  their  measures  was  to  deprive 
the  Protestants  of  their  Scriptures ;  and 
asultitudinous  meetings  — he  would  not 
call  them  monster  meetings,  though  they 
were  equal  to  any  of  those  lately  held — 
were  called,  at  which  certain  peraons  of 
station  and  influence,  asked  whether 
the  people  would  tamely  submit  to  be 
robbed  of  their  Scriptures?  whereupon 
a  given  number  of  Bibles  were  taken 
out  of  a  given  number  of  pockets,  and 
the  people  declared  they  never  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  the  Sa- 
cred Volume.  But  it  was  not  only  among 
the  warm  people  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
it  was  not  at  Pettifriland  alone,  that  such 
language  was  used.  Even  within  the  walls 
of  this  very  House — in  this  Temple  of  Jus- 
lice — in  this  the  first  Tribunal  of  the  land, 
a  sentence  too  eloquent  to  be  forgotten, 
and  too  remarkable  to  escape  the  memory 
of  any  noble  Lord  who  had  heard  it,  was 
pronounced  in  reprobation  of  the  Irish 
system  of  Education  by  one  of  the 
learned  Members  of  the  reverend  Bench, 
who  uttered  the  pious,  and  he  had 
DO  doubt  sincere  prayer,  that  it  might 
never  come  to  pass,  that  by  reason 
of  tbe  irreligioo  and  iniquity  of  that 
ijitMi  bo  ahoaU  bev  that  deoauciatioQ 


pronounced  against  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  a  Jewish  Sovereign—**  Because 
thou  hast  renounced  the  Lord  thy  God, 
so  have  I  renounced  thee  from  being  King 
over  Israel.*'  He  gave  this  as  a  specimen 
of  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  Irish 
affairs  were  discussed  even  in  this 
House,  he  was  now  demonstrating  the 
injustice  of  the  charges  against  the  Irish 
system  of  Education,  for  he  was  now 
defending  it  as  proposed  by  the  late 
Government,  and  as  adopted  honestly  and 
generously  bv  the  present.  The  noble 
Earl  (Earl  or  Haddington)  had  said,  in 
reference  to  tbe  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  by  the  State,  that  although 
the  question  was  one  which  might  bo 
right  in  itself,  yet  it  was  one  of  those 
which  might  be  marred  by  a  premature 
discussion.  In  that,  he  (Lord  Monteagle) 
quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl ;  but  on 
looking  back  through  the  history  of  the 
world,  would  not  the  noble  Earl  find,  that 
if  some  questions  had  been  marred  by 
premature  discussions,  others  had  been 
ruined  by  a  too  late  conceasion?  Now, 
that  was  to  some  estent  the  case 
with  the  Education  system,  which,  if 
carried  at  the  right  time,  might  have 
been  a  blessing  to  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics alike.  But  it  had  been  found, 
the  question  of  Education  was  a  most  ad* 
vaotageous  one  on  which  to  fight  a  party 
battle.  It  was  therefore  made  a  party 
question,  and  the  party  of  the  present 
Government  had  undoubtedly  agitated 
it  most  succeufully  against  the  late 
Government,  but  their  crime  was  now 
revisited  upon  themselves  in  tenfold 
punishment.  Even  if  when  the  present 
Government  had  aeised  the  reins  of 
power.  Ministers  had  at  once  conceded 
the  question  of  Irish  Education,  good 
might  still  have  been  done,  but  they 
hesitated,  they  deliberated,  and,  if  their 
Lordships  would  permit  the  application 
of  a  familiar  passage,  he  would  say  that 
in  such  a  case  the  Statesman,  '*  who  de* 
liberates  is  lost.**  They  hesitated,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  at  their  head,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  dergy^many  of  the 
best— some  of  the  most  sincere— many  of 
the  most  earnest  clergymen  in  the  country, 
were  left  in  the  dark ;  they  were  allowed 
to  continue  in  ignorance  of  tbe  inten* 
tions  of  Government  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  they  withheld  their  co^>peratiODi 
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from  Ihe  nttionftl  syBttni,  and  some  eveo 
uttd  all  their  czertioot,  hoping  by  per- 
tevenace  they  might  orerthrow  the  sys- 
tem altogethert  or  at  ali  Cfents«  obtaia 
the  counteDaoce  of  the  GoTemmeDt  to  a 
rival  one*  Their  Lordships  would  remem* 
bar,  that  petitioos  flowed  in  in  thousands, 
and  all  prepared  and  presented  by  the 
friends  of  the  Government.  Still  the 
Ooremment  maintained  their  timid  or 
their  obstinate  silence.  He  admitted,  that 
the  ultimate  determination  they  arrived  at 
was  a  proper  one.;  it  was  just,  but  it  came 
too  late  to  repair  many  of  the  mischiefs 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  their  long 
delay.  Again,  in  considering  the  causes 
of  the  distrust  felt  towards  the  Govern- 
ment, let  him  ask,  was  it  just)  nay^  was 
It  prudent,  to  designate  and  mark  by  op* 
probrious  names,  as  if  they  were  tabooing 
the  whole  of  one  section  of  the  Members 
connected  with  Ireland.  The  law  recognised 
not  a  jot  of  difference  between  any  of  the 
Members  of  either  House— they  were  all 
Members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
all  equals  yet  an  attempt  was  made  to 
undervalue  and  discredit  the  majority  of 
the  late  Governmentt  because  it  was,  as  it 
was  called,  a  mere  Irish  majority.  That 
waa  a  most  unfortunate  argument,  for  if 
there  was  one  point  on  which  the  Irish 
people  felt  more  sore  than  another,  it 
was  the  thought  of  being  looked  down 
upon— undervalued,  as  though  not  worthy 
of  being  classed  witb^and  belonging  to  the 
great  community  of  the  nation*  The  cry 
against  the  Irish  majority  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate one  and  was  one  of  the  most  Altai 
causes  for  producing  dissatisfaction  anddis- 
oonteot.  Ireland  not  Only  had  her  poets, 
but  the  whole  people  might  be  said  to  be 
poetical,  and  they  were  as  soon  and  as 
easily  irritated,  as  was  proverbial  with  that 
irritable  genus,  and  they  could  not  but  feel 
acutely  the  sarcasms  and  the  sneers  con- 
stantly raised  against  and  thrown  upon 
Irish  majoritieik  The  noble  President  of 
the  Council  (Lord  Whamcliffe)  had  been 
driven  into  a  lamentable  admission,  when 
he  acknowledged  that  the  Ministry  were 
governing  Ireland  through  the  minority  of 
her  people*  He  said  true,  it  is  so,  but  we 
hava  the  majority  in  the  other  two  coun- 
tries. Waa  not  that  a  very  awkward  argu- 
ment to  send  forth  to  Ireland  t  It  said, 
'*  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  are  agauist  us,  but  we  have,  as 
it  were»  a  writ  in  aid,  from  the  people  of 
gland  and  the  people  of  Sootlaodi  to 


govern  yon/'  Birt  was  it  only  dm  Irish 
Members  who  were  attacked?  N0|  tha 
Irish  people  were  attacked.  Bat  above 
all,  their  religion^-tbe  religion  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  together  with 
their  priesthood,  were  attacked  vinilendy, 
and  year  after  year  accnsationa  of  tha 
most  gross  nature  were  brought  agaioat 
the  College  of  Maynooth,«-HiceoaatJoaa, 
of  which,  if  one-tenth  were  true,  it  wooM 
have  been  a  deep  and  foul  disgrace  to 
those  Protestants  who  were  made  visitDre 
of  that  College  by  the  law.  He  had  a 
perfect  right  to  allude  to  that  which  had 
passed  in  debate  in  that  House,  now  that 
it  had  become  matter  of  history;  bat 
he  was  unwilling  to  say  anything  that 
would  be  likely  to  introduce  any  pei^ 
sonal  acrimony  on  that  occasion ;  it  waa 
enough  for  him  to  say,  that  there  had 
been  attributed  to  the  highest  anthority 
in  that  House  terms  which  were  eoaas* 
dered  painful,  offensire,  and  insattiag  to 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
He  was  quite  aware,  that  eaplanariooa 
had  been  given  on  the  subject,  he  ooald 
only  say,  that  whether  from  dnilnees,  or 
from  whatever  other  cause,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  eiplanation  palliated  or  ex« 
cased  the  original  offence.  But  whether  the 
words  were  meant  in  the  original  sense  or 
not,  they  were  so  understood,  they  were  re* 
peated  throughout  the  length  aad  breadth 
of  the  land,  and,  without  doubt,  they  had 
not  lightly  contributed  to  ezasperete  a 
most  sensitive  people.  The  name  of  Mr* 
0*Connell  had  frequently  been  mentioned 
in  the  debates  of  this  House  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Great  efibru  were  made 
to  represent  Mr.  CConnell  in  the  moot 
odious  light  throughout  England;  and, 
having  partly  succeeded  in  that  object, 
the  next  great  and  paremount  object  of 
the  then  Opposition  party  was  to  connect 
him  with  the  late  Government.  That  waa 
part  of  the  tactics  of  the  party.  He  (Laid 
Monteagie)  would  not  then  stop  toenqatre 
whether  Mr.  0*Connell  was  right  or  whe- 
ther he  was  wrong,  bat  he  would  not  die* 
guise  his  opinion,  if  a  proper  time  arrived 
tor  stating  it ;  but  they  found  a  man  who 
possessed  more  of  the  confidence  of  hk 
fellow*>countrymen,  who  filled  a  greater 
space  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  than  any 
other  man  either  in  ancient  or  modem  daya 
—he  woald  say  a  larger  and  more  irresiNHK 
sible  power  than  nay  man  ever  wielded 


since  oar  Pariiamentary  history  began*^ 
and  ha  would  assure  their  Locdshtpay  Ikat 
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k  was  t  larger  and  mora  irrttpooiibla 
power  ihao  any  man  ought  to  be  poe* 
aemcd  of^ttiil,  they  found  the  roan  in 
that  poiilioo,  the  maeter  and  the  idol  of 
the  mnltitndei  and  he  vat  made  the  tub* 
jeet  of  iooeeeant  vituperation,  of  constant 
and  unoeaaing  attack  —  nay,  even  their 
Lncdihipa  added  immenw  weight  to  his  al- 
ready overgrown  power,  for  so  cordially  had 
they  brought  their  minds  to  hate  him,  that 
kt  a  measure  come  before  that  House,  be 
it  what  it  might,  the  fact,  or  even  the 
aaapicioo,  that  it  had  received  the  support 
of  Mr.  O'ConncU  waa  quite  enough  lo 
inenra  its  rejection.  Noble  Lords  op* 
poeite  even  where  they  condemned  Mr. 
0*ConneU*s  power,  made  themselves  his 
staves,  for  he  had  only  to  express  his 
approbation  of  any  measure  before  Par* 
liament,  and  it  was  rendertd  imperative 
on  them  to  record  their  dissent  Now, 
was  it  wise,  he  would  ask,  to  continue 
the  abuse  of  such  a  man  for  the  mere 
pnrpoees  of  raiaing  a  party  cry  or  swell* 
wg  a  party  vote— was  it  wise  to  irritate 
an  individual  so  situated,  and  through 
him  to  irriute  the  great  mass}  of  the  peo- 
ple c»f  Ireland,  who  revered  him  ?  The 
noble  Lords  certainly  had,  by  these  and 
similar  means,  secured  their  acceasion  to 
office ;  they  had  obtained  their  whistle, 
but  Ihey  paid,  and  were  paying  too 
dear  for  it*  He  could  not  go  from  that 
part  of  the  aubject  without  alluding  to 
the  observatioos  which  had  fallen  from 
the  noUe  Earl  with  respect  to  the  offer 
made  to  Mr,  O'Conoell  of  the  Mastership 
of  the  Rolls.  With  rsspect  to  the  ofier  of 
that  appointment,  he  might  say,  look  at 
yonr  own,  justify  them  if  you  can.  But 
thia  would  onlv  be  a  m  quoqu9  argu- 
ment*  He  highly  approved  of  the  offer 
of  the  Rolls  to  Mr.  O'Connell  at  the 
time,  and  he  was  perfectly  rtady  to  ad* 
mit  his  entire  appioval  of  it  now.  But 
were  there  none  of  the  party  of  the  Go* 
vemment  now  in  power  of  their  frienda, 
who  approved  of  that  offer  when  made, 
and  who  deeply  regretted  iu  rejection  T 
He  conld  aasure  their  Lordehipe  that  there 
were  many  Coneervatives  of  both  Hooeee, 
who  wovM  have  thought  il  the  greateet 
of  all  Uewings  for  the  country  if  the 
learned  Gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
accept  the  sttnation,  and  fill  a  position  for 
whidi  hli  talents  eo  eminently  fitted  him. 
Remember,  he  was  not  proposed  to  be 
made  a  Criminal  Judge,  he  was  not  Co 
bo  placed  npoQ  a  beocb  where  poUtiaa 


came  into  discnssion,  bnt  in  an  Equity 
Court,  where  equity  wee  administered  to 
all— to  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  He 
(Lord  Monteagle)  deeply  regretted  that  the 
offer  was  not  accepted.  He  did  not  re- 
gret that  it  had  been  made  ;  he  was  glad 
that  it  was  avowed,  and  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  bear  his  share  c»f  the  responai« 
bility.  He  most  guard  hioMelf  from  eny 
inference  which  any  of  their  Lordships 
might  draw  from  what  fell  from  him,  thai 
he  approved  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs  recent 
proceedings— *  nothing  was  further  from 
bis  feelings.  No  one  was  more  opposed 
than  he  was  to  the  bold  and  violent  ays* 
tem  of  agitstioo  which  had  lately  die* 
turbed  Ireland;  and  he  was  etill  more 
hostile  to  the  cry  which  had  been  got  op 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  But  this 
should  not  betray  him  mto  any  invective 
or  personal  atuck.  It  was  his  fate,  un« 
der  Lord  Grey*e  Oovemmeot,  in  April, 
1834,  to  have  to  reply  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  upon  the  same  qnea* 
lion ;  he  considered  it  an  honour  to  nave 
been  so  trusted  by  the  Ministers,  under 
whom  he  then  eerved,  and  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  taek;  but  he  would  never 
make  use  of  his  privilege  aa  a  Peer  to 
vilify  and  attack  a  man,  who  was  absent, 
and  who  with  all  his  faulte,  waa  the  object 
of  deep  veneration  to  his  countrymen.  In 
saying  these  worde  in  relation  to  Mr. 
0*Connell,  their  Lordships  would  readily 
beiieve,  that  it  proceeded  neither  from 
gratitude  for  past,  nor  from  hope  of  future 
favoura.  He  owed  no  gratitude  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  for  it  waa  only  last  year  that 
he  went  home  and  found  that  the  learned 
Gentleman  had  denounced  him  as  the 
long  and  ever-to*be  enemy  of  his  country. 
Some  noble  Lords  might  consider  such 
denunciatione  as  matters  of  trivial  import* 
ance,  but  certainly  theycooM  not  infer 
from  them,  that  in  what  he  bad  sakl  in 
reprobation  of  the  course  of  pereonal  at* 
tacks  made  in  that  Honee  on  Mr.  0*Con* 
nell,  he  could  be  inflaenced  by  any  prtvato 
bias.  Another  mode  in  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  deeply  ineulted,  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  Irish  appointaients  asado 
by  the  late  Government  were  received* 
Tliree  gentlemen  of  high  attainmente,  ot 
great  aecompliskmentaaod  learning,  and  of 
nninipeachable  ebaracter^  were  appointed 
to  office,  Mr.  Shell,  Mr.  M.  CPerrall,  and 
Mr.  Wyse.  The  manner  in  which  thoee 
appointmente  were  received,  created  a 
greater  movement  than  any  maaenre  abort 
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of  what  the  repeal  of  the  Emancipation  Bill 
could  have  done.  What  was  done  by  the 
West  Riding  Reformation  Society?  If 
the  Cabinet  wished  to  inquire  into  that 
matter,  let  them  ask  the  President  of  the 
Society,  who  was  also  President  of  the 
Council.  The  Conservative  party  had  their 
agitators  too,  and  they  called  for  their 
fasts  and  prayers  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  land,  because  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic had  been  sworn  in  at  the  Privy 
Council  Table.  It  might  be  alleged  that 
Ministers  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
proceedings,  but  if  a  great  political  party 
adopted  the  follies  of  their  friends,  above 
all  if  Uhey  profited  by  them,  those  faults 
and  follies  became  their  own,  and  they 
became  responsible  for  them.  His  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Haddington)  talked  of 
equality  of  rights,  and  were  pleased  to 
say  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  com- 
municate them.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
him,  for  there  was  joy  over  the  repentance 
of  a  political  sinner ;  he  would  willingly 
accept  the  repentance  of  any  of  the 
noble  Lords  opposite,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  be  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
benefit.  But  when  he  remembered  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  and  limiting  the  Franchise  in 
Ireland — when  he  recollected  the  manner 
ID  which  that  Bill  was  seized  upon  by  party 
for  the  purposes  of  party — he  could  not 
but  say  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
been  made  the  victims  to  party  warfare. 
The  introduction  of  that  most  unwise 
bill  caused  an  immense  ferment  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  people ;  but  party  pur- 
poses having  been  now  served,  he  was  glad 
that  justice  was  about  to  be  done,  and  the 
franchise  extended.  He  need  scarcely  re- 
fer to  the  Irish  Arms  Bill ;  no  doubt,  the 
opposition  it  met  with,  was  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  that  opposition  it  met  with 
led  to  many  important  modifications  of 
the  measure.  However,  he  did  not  think 
it  tended  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Oovernroent.  [The  Earl 
of  Haddington  was  understood  to  say 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  do  so.^  He 
was  obliged  to  the  noble  Earl :  but  cer- 
tainly he  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the 
admission. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  observed,  that 
he  had  been  misunderstood :  what  he  had 
•aid  was,  that  the  prolonged  discussions 
were  not  occasioned  by  Ministers  [iVb,  no.] 
He  assured  noble  Lords,  upon  bis  honour, 
(bat  be  bad  not  neant  to  tay,  nor  bad  be 


said,  that  the  Arms  Bill  was  never  iiu 
tended  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Monteagle, — If  he  had  not  under- 
stood his  noble  Friend  in  another  sense  he 
would  not  have  made  the  observatioos  he 
did ;  he  was  incapable  of  misrepresenting 
any  noble  Lord,  far  less  so  old  an  ac- 
quaintance for  the  purposes  of  debate. 
The  first  question  he  had  endeavoured  to 
discuss,  was  that  of  confidence  or  no  con- 
fidence between  the  present  Govemroent 
and  the  Irish  people ;  and  the  next  was, 
what  were  the  causes  of  the  admitted 
want  of  confidence  ?  He  had  endeavoared 
to  show  that  the  whole  course  of  policy 
of  the  present  Government  was  adverse 
to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland* 
and  hence  the  want  of  confidence  ia 
their  intentions  as  well  as  in  their  mea- 
sures. With  regard  to  the  monster 
meetings,  he  was  bound  to  admit,  that 
he  highly  and  entirely  approved  of  the 
course  Ministers  had  taken  regarding 
them  in  the  last  Session ;  and  be  had 
frequently  said  so,  although  he  had  been 
twitted  by  his  political  friends  as  well  as 
his  political  enemies  (he  would  not  call 
them  enemies,  but  opponents)  upon  the 
subject.  It  had  been  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  if  the  present  Government 
had  possessed  the  resolution  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  1831,  they  would  have  framed 
a  Coercion  Bill ;  but  his  answer  had  been 
that  he  doubted  much  whether  a  Coercion 
Bill  would  produce  the  benefit  that  some 
eager  politicians  expected  from  it.  Neithei 
a  great  nor  even  the  little  Coercion  Bill 
(merely  to  change  the  veime  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  noble  and  leameci 
Lord)  would  do  any  permanent  good  in  Ire- 
land. To  revert  to  the  meetings,  be 
would  remark  tLat  he  did  not  think 
that  Ministers,  by  their  long  forbear- 
ance, barred  themselves  from  proceeding 
at  the  proper  opportunity.  Nay,  more, 
he  thought  the  case  was  perfecdy  ripe 
for  prosecution  at  the  time  proceed- 
ings were  taken.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
they  had  fixed  upon  the  proper  time,  be- 
cause the  instant  there  was  an  open  avowal 
by  men — whether  the  object  were  legal  or 
not  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire— but  the 
instant  there  was  an  open  avowal  of  a 
resolution  to  obtain  an  object  by  illegi- 
timate means  —  the  moment  any  partj 
avowed  and  showed  an  intention  to  aa- 
•umc  military  orgviiaatioo,  all  ptriiai 
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were  interested  la  putting  it  down,  but 
none  more  so  than  that  party  which 
advocated  the  popular  cause,  because 
the  abuse  of  popular  opinions  and  po- 
pular rights  was  the  thing  which  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  was  fatal  to 
popular  liberty.  Therefore  he  thought 
that  the  very  instant  the  Proclamation 
calling  for  military  organization  was  issued 
from  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  Government 
was  bound  to  proceed.  He  went  fur- 
ther. He  thought  it  would  have  been 
puerile  to  have  allowed  the  substitution 
of  one  notice  for  another,  of  "  groups" 
for  *•  troops,"  **  wardens'Yor  •«  officers/ 
"  meetings"  for  "  muster,"  to  have 
altered  the  intentions  of  Government. 
It  would  have  been  perfectly  absurd 
and  ludicrous.  But,  although  he  agreed 
so  far  with  the  Government  in  the 
course  which  they  took;  although  he 
thought  they  were  perfectly  ju&titied  in 
prosecuting  for  the  act — in  prosecuting  for 
the  meeting  so  proposed  to  be  held,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Government,  any 
more  than  an  individual,  were  justified 
in  standing  by,  seeing  a  long  course 
of  measures  followed  up  day  by  day, 
week  by  week,  month  by  month,  and 
then,  at  any  particular  time,  prosecutinf^: 
not  only  for  that  one  act,  which  was  the 
only  actf  but  making  an  accumulative 
case  by  bringing  together  all  the  acts 
which  they  had  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  thought  that  would  be  unjust  in  private 
life ;  be  thought  it  impolitic  and  unjust  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  But  then 
we  had  heard  a  charge  made  against  the 
Government  for  their  delay  in  issuing 
their  Glontarf  proclamation ;  or  had  also 
heard  their  justification ;  and  he  would  now 
call  their  attention  to  that  charge  and  to 
that  justification.  He  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  attribute  to  the  present 
Government,  or  to  any  Government  that 
ever  could  exist  in  a  country  like  ours,  that 
which  nothing  but  falsehood  and  calumny 
could  have  conceived— -an  accusation  that 
they  delayed  their  proclamation  with  a  view 
to  allow  the  meeting  to  take  place,  and  to 
put  it  down  by  force.  It  was  an  absurd- 
ity ;  he  would  not  waste  words  upon  it. 
But  though  free  from  one  imputation, 
were  they  not  subject  to  another,  let  us 
see  how  they  issued  this  proclamation.  It 
was  clear  that  the  proclamation  only  came 
out  about  three  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the 
meeting  being  intended  to  take  place  on 
the  Sunday.    It  was  clear,  also,  that  part 


of  the  charge-^the  gravamen  of  the  charge 
against  the  monster  meeting  was,  that  the 
people  were  brought  in  great  multitudes 
from  great  distances,  from  different  quar- 
ters to  attend  this  meeting.  Well,  it  was 
asked,  why  not  issue  the  proclamation 
sooner?  The  answer  was  given  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  President  of  the  Council. 
It  was  most  inconclusive  and  most  unsa- 
tisfactory. He  said  that  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  appeared  on  Thursday,  the 
28th  ;  that  the  military  proclamation  was 
issued  on  the  30th  ;  that  it  reached  Lon- 
don the  1st  October,  when  Lord  De  Grey 
was  sent  for  ;  that  on  Tuesday  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  was  taken — to  do 
what?— to  refer  the  case  to  the  law  offi- 
cers  of  the  Crown ;  that  it  was  not 
till  Thursday,  the  10th,  that  Lord  De 
Grey  set  out  for  Ireland.— [The  Duke  of 
Wellington.  That  is  not  correct,  but  go 
on.]  That  on  Friday  he  arrived  there; 
that  on  that  day  the  Privy  Council  met ; 
and  on  Saturday  the  proclamation  was 
issued.  Now  the  question  was,  was  there 
due  dispatch — that  dispatch  which  men 
of  sense,  such  as  the  Members  of  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet,  men  of  decision— ^be  pre- 
sumed  there  was  no  lack  of  decision  or 
vigour  among  them)  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  used  ?  Was  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  business  ought  to 
have  been  conducted  ?  It  has  been  said, 
that  this  proclamation  was  matter  of  very 
great  nicety,  that  they  had  to  adjust  their 
words,  as  if  it  were  a  nice  matter  of  special 
pleading,  as  if  it  required  the  greatest  pos-i 
sible  carefulness  in  drawing  it  up.  Why, 
an  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  objected  to  the  meeting, 
and  a  simple  prohibition  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  carry  their  intentions  into 
effect.  Why  was  the  delay  from  the  1st 
of  October  to  the  time  of  the  meeting? 
Why  was  not  a  public  intimation  given  on 
Friday,  given,  even  ifthe  proclamation  did 
not  appear  till  the  following  day?  If  the 
Government  really  wished  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public  what  their  intentions 
upon  the  subject  were,  the  slightest  inti- 
mation, the  insertion  of  a  statement  in  any 
of  the  papers  on  Friday,  that  aproclamation 
would  be  issued  on  the  Saturday,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  forewarn  and  to  put 
every  one  on  his  guard.  He  confessed 
that  when  he  heard  the  defence  of  the 
noble  Lord  it  reminded  him,  by  way  of 
contrast,  of  great  Parliamentary  days — of 
a  great  and  triumphant  exhibition  of  Pai- 
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liimentirf  ttlent,  in  which  the  unrivalled 
orator  paMing  on  in  hit  rotation  from  day 
to  day,  had  marked  on  arery  day  the  event 
which  had  occurred— it  reminded  him — 
but  in  the  way  of  contrast-— of  a  most 
•plendid  passage,  in  the  speech  of  the 
great  Statesman  Mr.  Canning,  when  he 
described  proceedings  taken  under  an  ex- 
igency certainly  somewhat  more  formid* 
able  than  the  meeting  at  Clontarf.  Mr. 
Canning  said,  on  the  subject  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Portugal :— 

« It  was  only  last  Friday  (he  spoke  on  the 
Tuesday)  that  the  precise  information  ar- 
rifed  ;  on  Saturday  His  Majesty's  confidential 
servants  came  to  their  decision :  on  Sunday 
that  decision  received  the  sanction  of  His  Ma- 
jesty :  on  Monday  it  was  communicated  to 
Fariiament ;  on  this  day  Tuesdav,  and  at  the 
hour  I  am  now  addressing  you,  the  troops  are 
on  their  march,'* 

Mr.  Canning  took  no  longer  time  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  step  which  might 
have  compromised  the  whole  fate  of  Eu- 
rope,  putting  his  troops  in  actual  motion, 
than  the  Government  had  taken  in  the 
issuing  of  their  miserable  proclamation. 
The  noble  Lord  had  only  done  justice  to 
Mr.  O'Connell  in  saying  that  he  per- 
formed his  duty  in  undertaking,  as  far 
as  poMible»  to  prevent  the  meeting.  That 
conduct  was  wise  and  just.  Then  we 
came  to  the  proceedings  of  the  trial.  He 
was  no  lawyer ;  and  if  be  were,  he  should 
not  presume  to  discuss  this  part  of  the 
queation ;  but  be  must  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  the  most  unfortunate 
Government  that  ever  were  in  the  world. 
Such  a  number  of  things  had  happened 
which  could  not  be  defended,  but  of 
which  we  are  required  in  charity  to  be- 
lieve thev  knew  nothing,  and  for  which 
they  implore  us  not  to  hold  them  respon- 
aible.  They  first  had  pitched  upon  an 
Attorney-general  who  had  unfortunately 
made  a  speech  before  his  appointment, 
in  which  he  declared  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholioa  were  not  to  be  trusted  on  their 
oaths,  Oofernment  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it-^a  most  unfortunate  Government, 
that  eventa  alluded  to  in  the  public  prints, 
and  much  dwelt  on  at  the  time,  should 
have  altogether  escaped  their  notice. 
They  then  came  to  the  question  of  the 
panel.  Undoubtedly  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  Recorder 
if  he  did  wrong ;  still  less  were  they  re- 
sponsible for  the  Recorder's  clerk  if  he  did 
wrong;  bat  still  their  evil  fate  attended 


them,  most  unfortunately  one  sheet  of  the 
jury  list  was  lost— a  most  unfortunate 
Government  thus  again  to  be  held  op  to 
suspicion.  Another  most  unfortunate  con- 
tingency arose ;  the  single  sheet  so  lost  by 
the  unfortunate  clerk  acting  under  the 
Recorder  is  shown  to  be  the  sheet,  and 
the  only  sheet  in  the  whole  jury  list,  which 
contained  a  larger  Dumber  of  Catholica 
and  Protestants  of  adverse  opinion  than 
of  Conservatives.  But  here  their  misfor- 
tunes were  not  over.  They  came  next 
to  the  challenge  of  the  jury.  What  I 
have  hitherto  alluded  to  were  the  acts  of 
others,  but  I  come  now  to  their  own  acts, 
that  is  the  acts  of  their  officers,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Roman  Catholic  jurors. 
[Lord  Brougham:  There  was  not  one 
challenge.]  My  noble  Friend  undoubt* 
ediy  has  been  kind  enough  to  set  me  right. 
The  jury  were  only  set  aside,  it  waa  the 
counsel  that  was  challenged.  The  counsel 
was  challenged,  and  that  through  the 
medium  of  a  polite  note  conveyed  by  a 
policeman  from  the  hands  of  the  Attorney- 
general.  He  (Lord  Monteagle),  bad  not 
intended  to  mention  this,  but  the  correo* 
tion  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord. Brougham) 
bad  made  it  neceuary  to  show  bow  it 
was,  that  the  word  *'  challenge"  was  pre- 
sent to  his  mind.  Then  the  officer  set 
aside  a  man,  a  good,  holy,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic apostolic  juror»  mistaking  him  for 
a  Protestant.  He  happened  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  Government  incurred 
suspicion  from  their  mistake.  Then  there 
came  another  mistake.  They  having  hten 
in  possession  of  this  list,  tbey  had  found 
upon  it  the  name  of  a  certain  Michael 
Dunn-*a  name  which  tbey  were  very  fa- 
miliar with  in  Ireland,  and  which  was  not 
a  very  popular  name  in  any  country.  Mr. 
Dunn,  a  reasonable  politician,  was  mis- 
taken for  another  Michael  Dunn,  a  Re* 
pealer;  he  suffered  for  the  mistake  — 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  was  mistaken  for 
Dromio  of  Ephesus,  and  thua  ended  this 
memorable  Comedy  o/'£yrors,repfesenled 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Irelaod, 
by  Her  Majesty's  Servants.  This  was  nn. 
fortunate ;  but  he  was  bound  to  take  the 
admittion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  President 
of  the  Council,  that  notwithstanding  this 
source  of  misfortune,  nothing  could  l>e 
further  from  the  intentkms  of  Govern* 
ment  than  to  have  set  aside  any  individual 
on  the  mere  account  of  his  religion.  Me 
thought  that  waa  rigbt  in  oolleettog  t och 
to  have  been  the  opinions  of  all  die  Mem- 
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boil  of  tbe  Cabmat.  Bat  was  tbit  tbe 
opinion  of  tbeir  friends  and  their  sup- 
porters ?  Of  this  some  evidence  had  been 
given  on  a  former  night.  Was  that  the 
afgament  of  tbe  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Roden)  ?  Noble  Lorids  would  remember 
that  this  debate  went  to  Ireland,  and  let 
tbem  take  as  evidence  speeches  which 
bad  been  pronounced  on  their  own  side  of 
the  question.  Tbe  aot  of  excluding  all  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  the  jury  was  justified, 
not  by  them,  but  on  their  behalf  by  their 
supporters,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  very 
fitting  that  Roman  Catholics  in  such  a  case 
should  be  set  aside.  The  logic  of  the  noble 
Earl  was  this:— Every  Roman  Catholic 
was  a  Repealer:  this  was  a  question  which 
involved  Repeal ;  therefore  a  Roman  Ca* 
tbolic  would  not  stand  indifferent  as  sworn, 
and  consequently  he  was  rightly  set  aside. 
If  such  were  the  doctrine  of  the  Govern- 
mentj  or  if  it  were  avowed  or  defended  by 
them,  he  could  tell  tbem  that  simple  decla- 
ration would  do  more  to  destroy  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  than  all  the  acts  which  Govern- 
ment had  promised  would  effect  to  restore 
it.  If  there  was  one  principle  more  neces- 
aary  to  enforce  than  another,  it  was  the 
indiscriminate  union  of  all  classes  in  Ire- 
land in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Without  this,  there  would  be  no  success 
nor  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
tbe  law.  He  would  mention  a  case  which 
happened  during  tbe  Government  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  as  illustrative  of  this. 
It  was  a  time  of  most  violent  tithe 
agitation  and  Repeal  agitation.  In  some 
of  the  offences  of  that  time  a  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  was  impli- 
cated. The  Crown  prosecutor  was  re- 
•olved  to  prosecute.  He  was  told  ^'  Be- 
ware; he  is  a  priest ;  you  will  not  obtain 
a  conviction."  He  said,  ^*  I  have  a  case 
lor  prosecution  and  conviction^  and  prose- 
cute I  will."  He  was  then  told,  *•  Take 
care  of  your  jury.'*  He  did  take  care  of 
his  jury.  He  took  care,  that  so  far  from 
there  being  an  exclusive  jury,  there  was  a 
jury  upon  which  six  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  be  found.  He  did  not  stop  there.  He 
gave  his  first  brief  for  the  prosecution  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  counsel,  as  leading  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown.  Tbe  prosecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic advocate,  before  a  jury  composed 
half  of  Roman  Catholics  and  half  of 
Protestants,  took  place,  the  priest  was 
convicted,  and  justice  was  done.  He 
look  the  liberty  of  urging  this,  aot  to 


convince  those  who  he  hoped  required 
no  argument  on  the  subject^  but  to  meet  an 
observation  which  was  made  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit.  He  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  before  he  sat  down,  on  tbe  subject 
of  the  measures  whioh  Government  an- 
nounced. He  thought  they  had  been 
rightly  described  as  good  measures  and  in 
the  right  direction,  although  far  from 
being  large  enough ;  and  if  he  might 
venture  to  express  anything  in  anticipa- 
tion of  opinions  in  Ireland,  he  doubted 
whether  they  would  be  considered  quite 
large  enough  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  intended.  But  although  he 
thought,  that  Opposition  had  its  respon- 
sibilities as  well  as  Government,  he  thought 
(hat  the  more  urgent  responsibility  of  Go- 
vernment might  justify  them  in  not  pro- 
posing measures  which  exceeded  their 
power  of  carrying  into  effect.  But  still, 
the  principle  involved  in  these  measures 
was  very  important.  The  Commissk>n  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  undoubtedly  involved 
matter  of  the  greatest  possible  difficolty 
— of  the  greatest  possible  delicacy,  and 
too  much  ought  not,  and  must  not,  be 
expected  of  the  Commission.  In  the  re- 
lation of  Landlord  and  Tenant  there  was 
a  great  deal  arising  not  so  much  out  of  the 
law  as  unfortunately,  out  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  country.  A  great  deal, 
also,  arose  out  of  tbe  actual  physical 
state  of  the  population.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  omission  of  well  considei^d 
and  voluntary  emigratioo.  Though  con- 
sidering it  delusive  that  emigration  could 
be  applied  to  the  whole  face  of  Ireland,  he 
was  convinced,  that  as  a  local  or  topical 
remedy,  as  the  physicians  called  it,  was, 
of  all  others,  one  whioh  in  some  places 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  estate  which 
belonged  to  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  this  Commission,  exhibited  a  most 
beautiful  example,  that  much  might  be 
done  without  an  alteration  of  tbe  law 
at  all.  He  might  speak  on  the  subject, 
in  the  absence  of  the  noble  Lord,  but 
be  could  speak  of  nothing  which  was 
not  in  the  language  of  just  and  sincere 
eulogy.  The  mismanagement  of  that 
single  estate  before  it  had  fallen  into  tbe 
hands  of  his  noble  Friend,  had  produced 
all  the  disturbances  of  1822.  There 
were  forty  square  miles  of  ground  occupied 
by  tbe  military,  and  all  this  was  formerly 
caused  by  the  disorganisation  of  one  estate, 
which  was  now  a  model  of  tranquillity 
under   the  system  of  his  noble  Friend. 
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This  ihowedi  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  by  an  alteratioD  of  the  system  and 
by  a  good  example.  We  were  also  pro- 
mised a  measure  on  the  subject  of  the 
Franchise.  When  introduced  he  would  dis- 
cuss that  measure  in  all  sincerity  and  in 
all  frankness,  and  without  any  unfair 
bias,  but  would  take  the  liberty  of  throw- 
ing out  for  the  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment that  no  measure  could  be  efieciual 
on  the  subject  of  the  Franchise  in  Ireland 
which  would  leafe  the  Franchise  wholly 
dependent  on  the  mere  grant  of  a  lease  of 
the  land.  He  considered  the  creation  of  a 
franchise  formally  of  a  higher  amount,  but 
an  amount  which  was  tested  only  by  the 
occupation  of  land  of  a  gifen  value,  to  be 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  election  in  Ire- 
land, because  so  long  as  you  left  the 
franchise  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
lease  granted  by  the  landlords,  you  would 
at  once  give  to  the  landlord  the  power  of 
defeating  the  franchise,  by  withholding  the 
lease,  you  would  also  do  what  was  worse, 
yoQ  would  interfere  most  materially  with 
the  proper  mode  of  managing  the  estate — 
you  would  dispose  the  landlord,  who 
might  fear  what  be  considered  to  be 
abuse  of  the  franchise,  but  which  he 
(Lord  Monteagle)  only  considered  its 
free  exercise  to  refuse  the  lease  which 
it  might  be  otherwise  bis  interest  to  give, 
rather  than  create  a  political  interest 
against  him.  We  were  promised  large 
measures  on  the  subject  of  Education. 
Rejoicing  at  the  promise  he  should  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment to  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissioners  with  respect  to  agricultural 
education.  Ireland  had  the  finest  soil  in 
the  world  ;  she  had  an  industrious  people 
but  a  people  who  did  not  know  how  to 
apply  their  own  resources  to  make  their 
own  land  profitable.  We  had  an  admirable 
system  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
struction of  teachers;  it  had  been  suggested 
most  earnestly  by  the  Commissioners  to 
connect  with  the  instruction  of  teachers  in 
other  matters,  instruction  in  agriculture. 
He  should  most  earnestly  intreat  the  Go. 
vernment  to  give  their  attention  to  that. 
He  rejoiced  to  think  that  they  proposed  to 
make  some  advance  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
He  hoped  this  might  be  received  in  a  kindly 
spirit;  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  so  re- 
ceived. There  was  no  possible  objection 
that  bad  ever  been  urged  however  unavail- 
iDgly  with  respect  to  a  state  provision  which 


by  possibilityi  could  apply  to  this.  There 
could  be  no  clamour  raised  against  the 
noble  Lord  in  this  country.  He  was  in  fact 
only  doing  in  Ireland,  that  which  had  al- 
ready been  done  in  England.  But  it  was 
in  Ireland  the  change  was  most  requi. 
site.  Therefore  it  was  right  in  principle  ; 
but  he  hoped  it  would  be  carried  much 
further.  He  believed  that  we  should  see, 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  efforts  made  to  acquire  glebes 
in  Ireland  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
There  was  another  subject  to  which  be 
would  pray  their  attention.  He  had 
listened  most  anxiously  to  all  that  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  and  had  anti- 
cipated with  the  deepest  solicitude  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  improve  the  present  condition 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Against 
that,  most  necessary  step,  no  plausible 
argument  could  be  raised.  You  were  not 
endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
you  were  not  adopting  any  new  principle, 
you  were  only  extending  that  which  the 
wisdom  of  a  Pitt,  the  advice  of  Burke, 
and  the  spirit  of  every  Government  since 
1795  had  sanctioned.  But  he  would  say 
even  to  those  who  had  objected  most 
strongly  to  the  present  condition  of 
Maynooth,  that  if  their  arguments  were 
correct  and  true,  it  behoved  Oovernment 
on  other  grounds — it  was  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  one  of  the  most  pressing  du- 
ties of  the  Government — to  give  to  May- 
nooth its  proper  character.  You  ought  to 
make  the  establishment  both  useful  and 
attractive  in  itself;  you  ought  to  make  it 
intellectually  attractive  as  well  as  attractive 
from  the  scale  and  system  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  you  would  have  individuals  of  n 
higher  class  entering  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  You  say  that  you  are  pre- 
cluded, from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  present  grant,  irom  taking  any 
step  in  the  direction  of  ameliorating  their 
condition  as  clergymen,  but  you  were 
only  more  bound  on  that  very  account, 
to  take  immediate  steps  in  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  spirit,  for  the  improvement  of 
Maynooth  as  a  place  of  instruction.  You 
would  thus  extirpate  the  weeds,  and  place 
in  their  stead  the  more  wholesome  seed. 
That  was  a  matter  which  required  the 
gravest  and  most  attentive  consideration, 
and  was  not  to  be  abandoned  because 
there  might  be  a  little  opposition*  It 
was  a  pressing  matter,  and  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  noble  Lords  had  taken 
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up  this  question,  he  humbly  and  earnestly 
entreated  tbem^  as  an  Irishman  not  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, not  to  overlook  this  subject.  He 
thanked  their  Lordships  sincerely  for  the 
attention  they  had  paid  him,  he  was  aware 
that  he  bad  occupied  more  of  their  time 
than  he  was  entitled  to  do,  but  he  had 
only  endeavoured  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  he  felt  he  owed  to  his  country  and 
to  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon,  then  said^  that  he 
concurred  in  the  expression  of  the  noble 
Lord  near  him  (Lord  WbamdifTe),  that 
he  was  glad  the  noble  Marquess  had  brought 
before  their  Lordships  this  motion  on  Ire- 
landy  because  it  had  given  the  Govern- 
ment a  natural,  a  reasonable^  and  a  fair 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  House 
and  the  country  the  grounds  on  which 
their  conduct  proceeded  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  anairs  of  Ireland,  and  because 
it  had  led  to  expressions  of  opinion  from 
many  noble  Lords  whose  general  views  of 
policy  were  different  from  those  adopted 
by  the  Government^  that  in  many  re- 
spects they  had  satisfactorily  explained  their 
conduct  j  and^  that  with  respect  to  their 
prospective  measures,  they  had  proposed 
nothing  but  that  which  was  in  itself  right. 
It  was  true,  many  of  their  Lordships  would 
say  they  did  not  proceed  far  enough,  ac- 
cording to  their  views ;  but  they  admitted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  treading 
on  sure  ground — that,  by  the  course  they 
were  taking,  the  interests  of  Ireland  would 
be  consulted,  and  that,  in  their  view, 
many  great  benefits  might  be  anticipated. 
He  said,  then,  it  was  a  sreat  pleasure  to 
those  who  were  responsible  for  what  had 
been  done,  and  for  what  was  proposed  to 
be  done,  that  in  respect  to  the  former, 
complete  explanation  had  been  given,  and 
that  against  what  it  was  proposed  to  ef- 
fect no  objection  could  be  raised.  He 
should  have  been  content  to  rest  the  case 
of  the  Government  on  the  speech  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, but  he  thought  he  could  not,  with  propri- 
ety, from  some  motives  influencing  himself, 
abstain  from  making  a  few  observations  on 
some  of  the  topics  that  had  been  introduced 
into  the  debate.  Not  merely  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Grown,  but  as  being  connected  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  con- 
duct had  been  impugned,  he  thought  he 
might  be  excused  for  sayine  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  his  noble  relative,  and  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued  in  imput- 
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ing  blame  individually  to  him«  His  no- 
ble Friend  who  introduced  the  question, 
amongst  other  comments  which  he  made 
in  a  facetious  tone,  remarked,  that  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
placed  no  confidence  in  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, and  argued  that  its  composition 
was  such,  that  Ireland  could  not  be  go- 
verned in  a  satufactory  manner,  and  he 
professed  to  maintain  that  position  by 
saying  that  in  the  Government  there  were 
three  Scotchmen  and  a  half,  and  a  number 
of  Englishmen ;  but  he  could  not  discover 
a  single  Irishman  except  the  noble  Duke 
near  him  (the  Duke  of  Wellington).  His 
noble  Friend,  no  doubt,  meant  it  as  a  joke, 
but  it  was  a  curious  joke ;  because  when 
his  noble  Friend  supported  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  he  must  have  thought  that 
Government  was  unable  to  manage  Ire- 
land, because  no  Irishman  was  a  Member  of 
that  Government.  He  therefore  supposed 
that  that  remark  was  rather  a  specimen 
of  his  noble  Friend's  good  humour,  than 
of  his  usual  powers  of  reasoning.  What 
had  the  right  hon.  Baronet  done  in  the 
selection  of  the  two  persons  on  whom  the 
Irish  Government  mainly  rested— his  noble 
relative  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  another 
noble  Lord,  a  Friend  of  his,  as  Chief  Se- 
cretary ?  Now  his  noble  Relative,  he  ad« 
mitted,  had  strong  feelings  of  party  attach- 
ment. It  happened  that  the  question  on 
which,  of  all  others,  his  noble  Relative's 
feelings  were  most  keen  from  the  moment 
he  first  took  his  seat  in  that  House^  and  on 
which  he  differed  from  his  friends  and  family, 
and  from  the  majority  of  the  party  with  which 
he  acted,  but  on  which  he  acted  from  con- 
viction, was  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
So  that  there  was  primdfack  evidence  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  feelings  were  in  fa- 
vour of  that  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  He  knew  that  his  noble  Relative 
acted  on  principles  of  justice,  that  he 
thought  the  measure  was  just  and  right, 
and  that  he  gave  it  his  constant  and  hearty 
support;  and,  therefore,  he  (Lord  Ripon) 
said  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  right 
in  supposing,  as  he  did  suppose,  that  he 
was  a  person  who  would  administer  the 
affairs  of  that  country  in  an  honest  and 
just  spirit.  So  with  respect  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  Chief  Secretary.  Their  Lord- 
ships knew  what  his  feelings  and  opinions 
were,  what  his  conduct  had  been;  they 
knew  that  he  had  all  along  been  an  eager, 
ardent,  and  devoted  friend  and  supporter 
of  that  question.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  division  in  the  Government  of  Ireland ; 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  of  one  opinion 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  of  another.  And 
this  he  (Lord  Ripon)  undertook  to  say, 
that  his  nohle  Relative,  in  his  administra- 
tion of  Irish  Affairs,  had  determined  neither 
to  he  hullied  nor  cajoled  hy  any  party,  and. 
he  believed  every  one  who  knew  his  noble 
friend's  character  knew  that  he  was  quite 
capable  of  acting  up  to  that  principle.  He 
believed  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  assertion  that  Lord  de  Grey  had  de- 
parted from  the  principle  he  originally  pro- 
posed to  himself  on  going  over  to  Ireland 
was  totally  without  foundation.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  his  noble  Friend,  any 
more  than  other  men  who  possessed  his 
powers,  and  had  the  means  of  dispensing 
high  patronage,  would  command  univer- 
sal approbation.  That  was  a  hopeless  at- 
tempt He  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  knew 
something  of  the  possession  of  patronage 
himself,  and  he  did  not  like  it ;  it  was  no 
desirable  thing  to  have,  because  you  were 
quite  certain  to  offend  more  than  you  could 
oblige.  But  he  would  undertake  to  say, 
that,  in  the  appointments  his  noble  Relative 
had  made,  he  was  not  justly  liable  to  any 
of  those  imputations  cast  upon  him.  Those 
imputations — somewhat  frivolous  as  they 
certainly  were — ^if  they  meant  anything, 
meant  this,  that  Lord  de  Grey  did  delibe- 
rately abandon  the  principle  upon  which 
he  undertook  to  conduct  the  government 
of  Ireland,  by  appointing  gentlemen  who 
were  unpopular  in  that  country  to  offices 
of  high  honour,  and  who  were  known  to 
have  uniformly  resisted  the  principle  which 
his  noble  Friend  avowed.  Now,  what 
were  these  appointments?  Great  stress 
had  been  laid  upon  the  appointments  of 
Baron  Lefroy  and  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Nor* 
manby)  had  said — ^how  was  it  possible  that 
the  appointment  of  persons  who  were  com* 
mitted,  as  those  gentlemen  were,  to  par^ 
ticular  opinions,  oould  give  satisfiustion. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy  was  a  man  of 
strong  opinions,  and  that  he  had  expressed 
them  openly  in  Parliament,  and  undoubt- 
edly they  were  there  as  openly  met.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon)  did  not  mean  to 
say  whether  those  opinions  were  right  or 
wrong;  he  did  not  certainly  agree  with 
many  of  the  opinions  of  that  Gentleman ; 
but  he  was  a  very  good  lawyer,  as  every- 
body said;  be  was  an  honest  man;  per- 
fectly uncorrupt  and  incorruptible.  Good 
God !  was  it  to  be  said  that  such  a  man, 
because  he  entertained  strong  political 
opinions,  was  therefore  an  unfit   man  to 


be  appointed  to  a  judicial  seat?  So  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Sajeant  Jackson.  What 
objection  oould  there  be  to  the  ^ipoint- 
ment  of  that  gentleman?  His  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  said 
himself  that  he  could  produce  no  objec- 
tion except  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  a  great  opponent  of  the 
National  Education  scheme.  Were  they 
really  come  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  that  it 
should  be  an  objection  to  the  advancement 
in  his  profession  of  any  man,  however 
eminent  and  great  his  tdents,  because  he 
had  opposed  a  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation? Wliy,  what  was  this  but  pre- 
scription ?  It  was  exclusion.  Upon  what 
pretence  could  his  noble  Friend  set  up  such 
a  ground  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  fair  pros- 
pects of  attaining  honour  and  emolument 
in  his  profession?  Even  his  very  oppo- 
nents admitted  that  he  was  an  exeellent 
judge.  And  was  it  to  be  made  matter  of 
condemnation  against  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
was  it  a  ground  of  imputation  against  the 
Irish  Government,  almost  sufficient,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  considered,  to  justify  their 
impeachment,  that  they  had  appointed  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  high  moral 
character,  to  be  a  judge,  who  happened  to 
have  been  an  opponent  to  the  scheme  of  Na- 
tional Education  ?  He  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
had  supported  that  scheme ;  he  thought  it 
a  good  one;  and  regretted  that  it  would 
be  opposed.  But  he  believed  that  those 
who  did  oppose  it  were  actuated  hy  con- 
scientious motives ;  and  he  certainly  should 
regard  it  as  persecution  to  set  up  such 
conduct  as  a  perpetual  bar  to  profeanonal 
advancement.  To  exclude  a  man  on  ao* 
count  of  any  previous  opinions  he  might 
have  expressed  from  being  advanced  to  any 
post  of  honour  and  emolument  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  make  the  appointment  of 
such  a  man  a  matter  of  grave  charge 
against  the  Government,  was  oertaimr 
somewhat  inconsutent  on  the  part  of  his 
noble  Friend,  who  had  been  a  Member  of 
a  Government  which  had  proposed  to  raise 
to  the  seat  of  judgment  an  individual  who 
had  just  been  found  guilty  of  conspiracy. 
Now,  he  (Lord  Ripon)  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  those  who  o&red  a  judgeship  to  that 
individual  were  to  blame,  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  defend  any  person  whom  he 
respected  by  mere  recrimination ;  but  he  did 
think  that  his  noUe  Friend's  netl  lor  find* 
ing  fault  had  outrun  the  accur^y  of  his 
recollection.  With  respect  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Holt  Waring,  that  gentleman,  be  (the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  umleruood,  bad  been  a 
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niost  respeetsble  man ;  he  was  pottessed  of 
a  large  fortune ;  he  certainly  entertained 
strong  opinions,    and    moreover  was    an 
Orangeman.     On  one  occasion,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  renew  the  Commission  of 
the   Peace,   that  gentleman's   name  was 
omitted,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
an  Orangeman ;  but  that  step  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  ; 
they  represented  to  the  Government  that 
it  was  a  harsh  proceeding,  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  was  restored  by  Lord  Plunket 
td  the  Commission.     A  few  years  ago,  both 
Mouses  of  Parliament  came  to  very  stroiig 
I'esolutions  upon  the  subject  of  Orange  so- 
cieties.   He  concurred  most  cordially  in 
those  resolutions.     However  those  societies 
might  have  originated,  he  considered  that 
they  were  calculated  to  do  very  little  good, 
but  might  produce  tiie  greatest  mischief. 
When  Mr.  Holt  Waring  knew  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliafnent, 
be  exercised  the  great  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  his  oWn  tenants  and  over 
others,  to  induce  an  immediate  compliatice 
with  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  for  it  was 
not  a  law,  but  merely  a  resolution ;  and  the 
exertions  of  that  gentleman  were  crowned 
with  success.     He  did  not  know  whether 
their  txirdships  recollected  a  letter  which 
appeared  at    that    time   directed  to    the 
Orangemen  6f  Ireland.     He  was  not  then 
aware  who  the  author  was,  but  he  recol. 
lected  having  thougfit  at  the  tifne  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
that  he  had  ever  seen.     It  contained  the 
best  principles  put  forth  in  admirable  lan- 
guage, and  it  inculcated  the  most  dutiful 
attachment  to  the  Crown,  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the   Parliament,  and  the  most 
rigid  obedience  to  the  laws.     It  was  in 
furtherance  of  the  wishes  expressed  in  that 
letted  that  the  Rev<  Holt  Waring  exerted 
himself  so  effectually  on  the  occasion ;  and 
be  would  say  that  that  instance  of  such 
i^eady,  such  willing,  and  such  immediate 
compliance  with  the  express  wishes  of  Par- 
liament, in  a  matter  in  Which  the  peace  of 
the  country  was  concerned,  should  be,  in 
his  humble  judgment,  sufficient  to  wipe 
away  from  their  recollection  any  blame 
which  conld  possibly  have  been  attached  to 
him  for  the  part  which  he  had  previously 
taken  in  carrying  those  instttntions  into 
active  operation.    He  therefore  considered 
it  idle  to  say  that  to  promote  that  rev. 
gcutleman  to  an  office  of  dignity,  which 
though  exalted  in  its  nature  produced  him 
no  emof ufnent  whatever,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  instilt  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 


land. The  rev.  gentleman  might  have 
previously  made  use  of  strong  language, 
but  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
prejudices,  to  the  strength  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  warnith  of  his  langu£^e  on  the 
subject,  was  his  subsequent  merit  in  sub- 
duing those  feelings  aitd  prejudices,  and  in 
yielding  immediate  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  legislature.  He  therefore  considered 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  ob- 
jections rested  on  the  most  futile  ground  on 
Which  it  was  ever  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  mal -ad- 
ministered the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  or 
had  directed  it  in  a  quarter  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  He  trusted  he  had 
sdd  enough  on  that  subject  to  set  his  noble 
Relative  right  in  the  opinion  of  their  Lord- 
ships and  of  the  country,  and  it  must 
be  a  satisfaction  to  him  (the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant) to  know,  that  no  man  had  attempted 
to  impute  to  him  any  Want  of  honour,  of 
good  faith,  ot  of  uprightness  of  conduct. 
He  had  only  to  add,  that  his  noble  Relative 
had  been  most  reluctantly  induced  to  yield 
to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends 
in  accepting  the  Viceroyalty,  as  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  nobleman  likely  from 
h\^  character  and  disposition  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  beneficially  to  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland. 
Having  said  so  much  t]p6n  that  stibject,  he 
wished  in  the  next  place  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks relative  to  the  recent  State  Trials  in 
Ireland.  The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  last  addressed  the  House  was  in  his 
opinion  a  most  complete  acquittal  of  the 
Government  from  any  charges  that  had 
been  brought  against  them  respecting  the 
lateness  of  the  period  at  which  the  final 
proceedings  against  the  Repeal  agitation 
had  been  commenced.  The  rioble  Lord 
said  the  Government  had  acted  right 
in  not  commencing  those  proceedings  iit 
an  earlier  period-^ that  they  were  right 
in  proceeding  at  the  time  they  did  go 
on,  and  on  those  points  he  believed 
noble  Lords  opposite  would  admit  there 
could  not  be  a  tietter  judge  or  a  higher  au- 
thority than  his  noble  Friend.  The  only 
part  of  the  question  which  admitted  of  any 
doubt,  was  that  arising  from  the  lateness 
of  the  period  at  which  the  Proclamation 
had  been  issued ;  but  noble  Lords  should 
recollect  the  number  of  days  that  had 
elapsed  between  the  time  at  which  the 
Government  became  aware  of  the  issuing 
of  the  Proclamation  from  the  Com  Ex- 
change, referring  to  the  marshalling  of  the 
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<'  Repeal  Cavalry/'  and  the  aupprettion  of 
the  intended  meeting.  The  period  was, 
after  all,  only  a  few  days,  and  if  nohlc 
Lords  took  the  trouble  of  examining  into 
the  matter,  they  would  find  it  not  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  noble  Lord  had  drawn  a  con- 
trast between  the  time  which  the  late  Go- 
vernment had  taken  to  make  preparations 
on  a  similar  emergency,  when  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  fitted  out  the  expedition  to  Por- 
tugal with  such  promptitude,  and  that 
which  had  been  found  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  had  spoken  of  the 
promptitude  evinced  by  the  predecessors  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  as  a  proof 
of  their  admirable  general  arrangements  for 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  of 
their  greater  capacity  to  cope  with  urgent 
difficulties.  It  was  certainly  true,  that  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord, 
the  intelligence  did  not  reach  this  country 
until  Friday,  and  that  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing the  troops  were  ready  to  embark ; 
but  his  noble  Fnend  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten that  all  the  arrangements  in  that 
instance  were  decided  upon  in  London* 
whereas  on  the  late  occasion  the  communi- 
cation had  to  be  transmitted  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  Dublin  to  London,  and  after- 
wards from  London  back  aeain  to  Dublin. 
If  the  object  to  be  attained  were  the  pre- 
vention of  a  meeting  at  Hounslow-heath, 
or  Blackheath,  then  the  brief  period  which 
the  noble  Lord  appeared  to  think  only  ne- 
cessary in  the  case  of  the  Clontarf  meeting 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the 
execution  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  in 
Ireland  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the 
wording  of  the  advertisement  from  the 
Repeal  Association  arranging  the  order  of 
the  procession,  which  threw  some  doubt  as 
to  the  course  that  ought  to  have  been  pur- 
sued on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  and 
which  rendered  a  further  communication 
with  London  necessary.  The  omission  of 
the  words  "  troops"  and  •'  cavalry"  was 
of  course  mere  nonsense,  and  did  not  alter 
the  dear  intelligible  intention  of  those  who 
had  issued  that  proclamation ;  but  still  it 
might  have  made  some  difference  with  re- 
spect to  the  legal  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
question,  and  some  time,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  day  additional,  was  accordingly  re- 
quired for  consultation  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  could  leave  London.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  arriving  in  Dublin  on  Thurs- 
day, his  Excellency  was  not  able  to  reach 
that  oity  until  Friday,  which  was  the  day 


that  his  noble  Friend  considered  die  Pxo* 
damation  ought  to  have  been  issued.  If, 
however,  the  two  days  necessarily  inter- 
posed by  the  circumstance  of  the  thinff  to 
be  done  be  in  Dublin,  and  not  in  Lon- 
don, be  taken  into  consideration,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  case  of  rapid  dedsion  and 
execution,  in  the  case  of  the  expedition  to 
Lisbon  in  1826,  which  his  noble  Friend 
has  cited  as  a  contrast,  is  in  fact  ndther 
m<Jte  nor  less  than  a  parallel.  He  under- 
stood his  noble  Friend  to  have  stated  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  in  London  at 
all  at  the  time;  but  that  was  a  mistake, 
as  his  noble  Relative  had  been  in  London 
since  the  preceding  Sunday,  though  cer- 
tainly in  a  state  of  ill- health,  which  almost 
incapadtated  him  from  any  bodily  exertion 
whatever.  Those,  however,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  noble  Earl,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  especially  those 
who  acted  with  him  as  his  coUeagues  in 
office,  had  reason  to  know  that  notwith- 
standing his  bodily  suffering — and  few  per- 
sons had  undergone  more  suffering  than  he 
had  within  the  last  few  years — the  vigour 
and  energy  of  his  mental  powers  had  never 
deserted  him,  and,  it  was  his  (Lord  Ripon's) 
opinion,  never  would  desert  him.  With 
respect  to  the  proceedings  at  the  trial,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  should  offer 
any  opinion,  as  he  should  plead  his  ignor- 
ance of  any  acquaintance  with  legal  quib- 
bles, but  he  could  not  avoid  remarking  that 
he  thought,  in  all  the  points  which  had 
been  raised  during  the  legal  proceedings 
the  decision  had  been,  in  every  instance,  in 
favour  of  the  Attorney-general.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  likely  that  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral had  the  character  as  a  lawyer,  which 
a  noble  Marquess  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  House  would  attribute  to  him.  [The 
Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  their  com- 
plaint was,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not  known 
to  the  Cabinet  before  his  appointment.] 
The  noble  Marquess  certainly  said  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  never  been  heard  of.  [Tlie 
Marquess  of  Normanby  :  I  beg  pardon,  but 
it  was  your  own  colleague,  the  noble  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  who  used  those 
words.]  No,  no.  That  would  not  do; 
what  the  noble  Lord  (the  President  of  the 
Coundl)  said  was,  that  he  never  read  a 
certain  speech  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Attorney-general  But  he  would  ask,  was 
it  contended  for  on  the  other  nde  that  the 
Cabinet  in  England  were  bound  to  know 
the  qualifications  and  characters  of  all  the 
leading  men  at  the  Irish  bar,  before  ibey 
received  information  on  the  subject  frooi 
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tbe  Lord  Lieutenant?  The  Sedrelary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department^  or,  if  they 
pleased,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  perhaps  some 
knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  such 
men ;  but  to  suppose  that  a  Cabinet  gene- 
rally should  be  acquainted  with  the  profes- 
sional merits  of  a  barrister  of  the  Irish  bar 
was  really  absurd,  and  was,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  a  knowledge  of  which  no  Ca- 
binet that  ever  existed  professed  to  have 
itself.  But  this  he  would  say  of  the  At- 
torney-general for  Ireland,  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  whose  legal  acquirements  were 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  very 
hieh  order,  and  he  also  found  that  Mr. 
Wiiteside — one  of  the  most  powerful  de- 
fenders of  the  traversers,  and  a  man  who, 
though  his  politics  might  not  agree  with 
those  of  the  noble  Marquess  opposite,  must 
have  been  possessed  of  the  purest,  the  most 
honourable,  and  the  most  unsullied  in- 
tegrity, or  else  the  traversers  would  not,  it 
was  to  be  supposed,  have  selected  him, — he 
found  that  that  Gentleman  in  his  speech 
used  these  words  :— 

'<  The  Attorney-general,  in  his  statement  of 
the  case,  performed  his  duty  with  great  mo- 
deration, and,  indeed,  I  must  say,  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  have  conducted  this  prosecu- 
tion with  great  fairness  and  talent  through- 
out." 

He  admitted  that  lawyers  were  some- 
times in  the  habit  of  complimenting  one 
another  to  an  amusing  extent,  and  he  would 
confess  he  should  look  very  suspiciously  on 
such  compliments ;  but  still,  he  never  knew 
any  man  of  honour  compliment  another  for 
great  fairness  and  talent,  if  it  could  be 
justly  said  that  he  was  devoid  of  either. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  Mr.  White- 
side's acknowledgement  was  a  complete  an- 
swer to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Marquess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  formation  of  the  jury  or  the 
omission  of  a  certain  sheet  from  the  Re- 
corder s  list,  but  he  would  briefly  observe, 
that  it  was  now  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
that  sheet  had  been  lost  by  the  carelessness 
of  an  officer  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  who 
happened  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Though  it  was  somewhat  suspicious,  that 
a  sheet  should  have  been  lost  from  a  list 
for  a  parish  in  which  there  were  a  great 
number  of  Roman  Catholics,  still  he  thought 
they  completely  disposed  of  that  suspicion 
when  they  showed  that  the  officer  by  whom 
the  slip  had  been  lost,  was  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic    And  yet  the  Government^ 
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who  could  not  possibly  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing offered  an  insult  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population   of  Ireland,  on  account 
of  its  having  occurred.     His  noble  Friend, 
who  last  addressed  the  House  had,  how- 
ever, given  their  Lordships  a  specimen  of 
the  want  of  popularity  that  was  likely  to 
attach  to  a  Government  who  opposed  the 
Repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  told 
them  that  he  was  himself  described  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  for  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  when  a  Member  of  a  former 
Cabinet,  in   opposition   to  that  question. 
Noble  Lords,  however,  knew  such  a  repre- 
sentation to  be  untrue,  as  they  were  aware 
of  the  sincere  attachment  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  always  exhibited  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.     They  were  aware  of  his 
being  a  most  useful  friend  to  that  country, 
but  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
showed  that,  when  it  suited  a  purpose  to 
run  a  man  down,  whose  opinions  were  the 
reverse  of  those  from  whom  the  calumny 
proceeded,  how  easy  it  was  to  load  him 
with  calumny,  and  to  spatter  him  with  their 
venom,  because  he  had  the  manliness,  the 
truth,  and  the  justice  to  oppose  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  dangerous  question  of  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union.     The  noble  Marquess 
had  thrown  out  an  imputation,  that  the 
jury  lists  so  cut  up  might  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,     f"  No, 
No !  "3     There  had  been  certainly  some- 
thing like  that  expression  used ;  but,  as  the 
noble  Marquess  did  not  mean  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  he  (^Lord  Ripon)  would 
of  course  take  no  further  notice  of  it.     He 
would  only   say,   that    he  could  declare 
that  he  would  not  have  raised  his  voice  in 
defence  of  liis  noble  Relative,  as  he  had 
done  that  night,  if  he  did  not  know  it  to 
he  utterly  impossible  such  an  act  could 
have  taken  place  with  his  knowledge  or 
connivance.     He  would  ask  noble  Lords  if 
they  were  satisfied  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Government  brought  forward  the 
beneficial  measures  which  they  intended  to 
lay  before  Parliament,  and  if  they  thought 
those  measures  to  be  in  the  right  direction, 
to  be  calculated  to  prove  of  service  to  Ire- 
land, and  to  soothe  angry  feelings  in  that 
country,  not  to  press  them  to  disclose  at 
once  a  full  detail  of  all  they  had  in  contem- 
plation.   He  did  not  pretend  to  know  what 
might  be  the  result  of  those  measures,  or 
what  effect  they  might  have  in  tranquil- 
lising  Ireland,  or  satisfying  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants.     He  for  one  would  not 
permit  himself  to  be  too  sanguine  on  those 
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points,  as  he  knew  no  greater  mistake  that 
a  Government  could  commit,  than  that  of 
creating  high  expectations  in  the  public 
mind  of  the  consequences  of  measures  which 
they  wished  to  pass,  and  of  the  instanta* 
neous  good  which  those  measures  were  likely 
to  effect.  They  had  seen  many  instances 
of  such  mistakes  of  late  years,  but,  for  his 
part,  he  would  prefer  waiting  to  witness 
the  effects  which  were  likely  to  follow  from 
the  measures  now  about  being  introduced 
before  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  their 
success.  If  those  measures  failed  they 
could  not  help  it.  The  Government  would 
introduce  them  because  they  believed  them 
right,  and  while  that  conviction  remained 
upon  their  minds,  they  would  continue  to 
propose  to  Parliament  every  measure  which 
they  thought  calculated  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  here  retired,  and  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Deputy-Speaker, 
took  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack. 

The  noble  Earl  was  proceeding  to  put 
the  Motion,  when 

The  Marquess  of  Normatiby  rose  to  reply. 
He  said  he  had  delayed  addressing  their 
Lordships  under  the  impression  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  occupied  the  Woolsack,  and 
who  had  just  retired  from  the  House, 
would  speak  on  the  question,  and  he  had  to 
express  his  surprise  at  what  he  supposed  he 
should  now  term  the  determination  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  not  to  give  them  the  be- 
nefit of  his  opinion  on  the  question  before 
the  House,  an  opinion  which  was  of  the 
more  importance  in  consequence  of  the 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  had  adopted 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  when  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  then  the 
habit  of  the  noble  Lord  to  speak  frequently 
and  strongly,  he  might  say  vehemently,  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland.  Allusion  had  been 
made  at  the  very  commencement  of  this 
discussion  to  certain  expressions  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  effect  of  which  was  still 
Tankiing  in  Ireland.  It  would  have  been 
curious  to  have  heard  how  far  he  adhered 
to  or  qualified  the  opinions  he  then  enter- 
tained ;  his  present  opinion  had  also  been 
asked  as  to  certain  judicial  proceedings 
in  Dublin.  But  if  his  silence  had  bcoi 
settled  and  was  the  result  of  predetermi- 
nation, he  would  at  once  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  observations  offered 
to  their  Lordships  on  the  subject  of  the  mo- 
tion. It  had  been  objected,  that  it  was  too 
doubtful  in  its  terms,  and  the  noble  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  reiterated 
tbat  olyectioii,  whilst  bis  noble  Frieiid  tba 


First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  repeated,  that 
there  was  something  to  indefinite  in  the 
wording  of  the  motion,  that  in  his  opinion, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby^  must  have 
had  a  previous  intention  to  frame  it  as 
vaguely  as  possible.  That  expression  had, 
also  been  used  by  another  noUe  Friend 
of  his  (Lord  Howden),  and  had  since 
been  retracted  by  that  noble  Lord,  in 
consequence  of  his  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby's)  assurance,  that  it  was  the 
only  one  he  had  ever  intended  to  make, 
and  that  it  had  been  previously  shown  to 
other  noble  Friends  of  his  on  that  side  of 
the  House.  He  had  framed  his  motion  so 
that  in  his  opinion  it  might  be  adopted  by 
noble  Lords  even  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  he  had  been  induced  to  put 
it  in  this  form  because  of  its  importance, 
and  further,  for  the  reason  that  a  commit* 
tee  of  the  whole  House,  was  almost  with«* 
out  precedent  in  this  House.  A  motion 
like  the  present,  which  in  general  terms 
pledged  to  future  enquiry  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  upon  it  being  carried,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  propose  to  refer 
various  portions  of  the  subject  to  select 
committees.  ^Here  the  Lord  Chancellor 
re-entered  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  Woolsack  amidst  a  little  confusion, 
which  rendered  the  noble  Marquess  in- 
audible. After  a  short  pause  the  noUe 
Marquess  continued  with  much  emphasis], 
-^I  certainly  should  not  have  risen  but  for 
an  intimation  which  had  been  conveyed  to 
me  by  a  noble  Baron,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor did  not  intend  to  address  the  House. 
That  intimation  was  conve>ed  by  a  noUe 
Baron  who  had  been  to  the  noUe  Lord's 
room  to  inform  him  that  the  House  was 
awaiting  his  return  in  these  terms,  ''he 
says  he  will  not  speak,"  and  this  was  heard 
by  all  the  noUe  Lords  about  me,  and  I  asn 
sure  that  so  far  from  showing  any  intentioa 
to  intrude  upon  the  House,  it  will  be  ad« 
mitted  that  it  was  not  untU  I  understood 
that  no  one  else  had  anything  to  say  that  I 
rose  to  address  your  Loitlships.  I  am  not,  it 
is  true,  much  informed  upon  the  r^gulationa 
of  the  House,  nor  am  1  much  versed  in  the 
forms  of  your  Lordships' prooeedingt^  but 
this  I  must  observe,— that  it  is  not  oomw* 
tent  to  the  noble  Lord  to  address  yon  auer 
me,  and  that  he  must  know  that  he  has 
no  means  of  speaking  to  the  House  upon 
this  question  hereafter.  [CrieM  of  "  No, 
no  r  <'  Yes,  yes  1"  from  boik  Met  o/ik€ 
House,']    I  waited  patiently  untill  fow 
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ihftt  I  have  evinced  no  desire  to  intrude 
upon  your  Lordships.  Yet  now,  when 
I  rise  under  these  circumstances  to  reply, 
I  hear,  "  How  can  I  get  in  a  word 
now  ?"  Why,  I  tell  the  noUe  Lord  that  he 
cannot— I  say  he  cannot  speak  after  me. 

[Cries  of  **  Yes,  yes !"  and  some  confusixm.l 
f  the  nohle  Lord  does  so,  I  say  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  order  and  all  precedent. 
["  Hear,  hear;*  and  ••  No,  no."]  I  must 
say  that  if  the  nohle  Lord  does  persist  in 
doing  so,  he  will  he  taking  a  most  unfair 
advantage  of  me,  for  I  would  not  have  ex- 
ercised tne  privilege  of  reply  hut  I  under- 
stood that  all  the  nohle  Loids  opposite  had 
concluded  their  remarks,  and  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  majority  of  the  House 
think  fit  to  allow  the  noble  Lord  to  proceed, 
it  will  be  in  my  mind  a  most  unheard-of 
and  unprecedented  thing  in  this  House. 
{Cries  of  *'  No !  No !  Order,  order.'"] 

Lord  Kenyon  rose  to  correct  a  mistake 
into  which  the  noble  Marquess  had  fallen 
with  respect  to  the  practice  of  the  House. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  a  fixed  rule  of  the 
House  to  prevent  noble  Lords  following 
after  the  Mover  had  spoken  in  reply.  If 
the  noble  Marquess  did  not  rightly  under- 
stand the  message  delivered  to  him  about  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  intention,  he  has  no  right 
to  feel  disappointed  at  the  consequences  of 
his  misunderstanding. 

Marquess  of  Normanhy :  There  was  no 
misunderstanding;  I  appeal  to  the  noble 
Baron  (Lord  Redesdale). 

Lord  Brougham  rose  to  order.  It  did 
not  he  thought  much  signify  how  the  mat- 
ter went,  for  his  noble  Friend  had  not 
heard  anything  which  could  influence  the 
remarks  he  might  have  to  make.  \JCries 
of  "Order."]  Well,  he  was  speaking  to 
order.  [Lord  Radnor  i  "  No,  no.  Order  !*^ 
He  did  contend  that  he  was  speaking  to 
order,  and  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  no* 
Ue  Baron  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord  Ken- 
yon), that  there  was  no  rule  of  that  House 
which  gave  an  indefeasible  right  to  the 
Mover  of  any  Motion  to  dose  the  debate 
finally.  It  was  as  wdl  for  their  Lordships 
to  meet  such  a  new  doctrine  now  whilst  it 
might  be  met  and  confuted.  There  was  no 
rule  on  the  subject  at  all  but  the  courtesy 
of  the  House,  which  certainly  had  given, 
and  did  give,  the  right  of  reply  to  the 
Mover  of  any  Motion.  That  was,  however, 
by  no  means  a  final  right,  and  if  he  had 
beard  it  onoe  he  had  heard  it  100  times 
when  nx>ble  Lords  had  spoken  after  the 
Movers  had  spoken  in  reply,  and  he  him* 
idf  hadbeeaigoined  upon  under  similar 


circumstances  by  many  of  their  Lordships 
in  that  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  with  the 
permission  of  the  House  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain something  of  his  position  to  their 
Lordships.  He  had  been  sitting  in  his 
Court  from  ten  o'clock  that  morning ;  from 
five  o'clock  until  nine  o'clock  he  had  been 
waiting  in  that  House  during  the  address 
of  the  noble  EarL  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  had  quitted  their  Lordships' 
House  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  during 
the  address  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  on  his 
return  he  found  the  noble  Marquess  speak- 
ing. He  had  for  his  own  part  no  desire  to 
address  their  Lordships  except  for  one  rea- 
son, which  was,  that  he  wished  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  some  matter  explanatory  of 
his  conduct  in  consequence  of  what  had 
been  said  relative  to  it.  However,  he  had 
been  so  nobly  defended,  so  warmly  vindi- 
cated by  his  noble  Friends,  that  he  never 
could  forget  the  accusations  which  had  been 
made  against  him,  they  had  elicited  such  a 
flattering  defence.  He  had  been  in  expect, 
ation  that  some  of  his  noble  Friends  would 
have  spoken,  in  order  to  have  got  at  some 
or  any  explanation  of  the  opinions  of  the 
supporters  of  that  Motion;  but,  as  they 
had  not  done  so,  he  would,  for  his  part, 
rest  satisfied  with  the  decisive  and  trium- 
phant arguments  in  refutation  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  against  him 
and  the  noble  Lords  with  whom  he  acted. 

The  Marquess  of  Narmanby  said,  that 
with  respect  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  he 
would  only  observe,  that  unless  it  had 
been  brought  to  his  ears  by  a  noble  Baron, 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  intend  to  speak, 
he  would  not  have  risen.  He  had  been  told 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  intend  to 
speak,  and  had  left  altogether.  When, 
therefore,  the  noble  Lord  who  sat  on  the 
Woolsack  was  about  to  put  the  question, 
seeing  that  no  other  noble  Lord  rose,  he 
had  commenced  to  reply.  But,  however, 
as  the  noble  Lord  states  the  grounds  why 
he  now  wishes  to  speak,  I  at  once  give 
way  and  reserve  my  reply  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate.  \Loud  cries  of  **  Ques- 
tion," •*  Order,  order."] 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stating  he  did  not 
now  intend  to  speak,  then  proceeded  to  put 
the  question,  when 

Hie  Marquess  of  Normanby  amid  consi- 
derable noise  and  disorder,  rose  and  said, 
that  he  must  appeal  to  their  Lordships  if 
ever  there  was  a  more  unfair  proceeding 
attempted  to  be  committed.  He  had  been 
addreasmg  the  House  when  bis  Lordship 
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entered,  and  had  given  way  because  he 
understood  that  the  noble  Lord  wished  to 
defend  himself.  He  hod  that  opportu- 
nity— 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  I  must  beg  to  set 
the  noble  Marquess  right.  He  has  quite 
misunderstood  me.  I  said  that  I  would  not 
speak  because  I  considered  it  unnecessary 
after  the  defence  which  had  been  made  by 
my  noble  Friends. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  to  re- 
turn to  my  reply:  He  was  stating  to  the 
House  when  interrupted,  that  he  had  pur- 
posely so  framed  his  motion  as  that  those 
might  vote  for  it  who  did  not  participate 
in  all  the  feelings  with  which  he  frankly 
confessed  he  had  brought  it  forward.  He  did 
not  conceal  that  it  was  because  he  did  not 
think  that  the  Government  had  acted  upon 
those  principles  which  the  resolutions  state 
as  the  only  ones  upon  which  Ireland  ought 
to  be  governed,  that  he  required  the  House 
to  affirm  these  principles.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  substance,  a  motion  for  enquiry, 
and  any  noble  Lord  who  thought  that 
the  state  of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  de- 
maud  Parliamentary  enquiry  might  vote 
for  his  motion,  protesting  against  adopting 
the  inculpatory  spirit  in  which  he  owned 
he  himself  pressed  it  upon  the  House* 
His  noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  had  said,  that  he  had  offered  no 
suggestion  for  the  future.  As  to  the  past, 
his  noble  Friend  had  himself  got  confused 
as  to  the  wings  of  the  Emancipation  Bill, 
but  he  thought  his  noble  Friend's  memory 
must  have  flown  away  even  upon  the  one 
wing  left  to  him,  for  he  stated  one  by  one 
the  substantive  propositions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  at  Clarerount  House,  at  which  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  had  presided,  and  he  had 
stated,  that  every  one  of  them  was  worthy 
of  the  attentive  consideration  of  Parliament. 
He  stated,  that  he  looked  for  the  future  to  an 
equalisation  of  religions.  He  stated,  that  the 
first  step  towards  this  would  be  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  to 
remove  from  the  hierarchy  those  disquali- 
fications and  degrading  restrictions  which 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  imposed.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  stated,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  alter  the  proportion  of  the 
representation  between  the  two  countries — 
that  it  had  been  settled  at  the  Union.  Now 
he  felt  bound  to  say  he  did  not  admit  of 
any  such  impossibility.  He  saw  all  the  diffi- 
culiies  of  the  question,  but  as  to  its  being 
settled  at  the  Union,  it  had  becu  uusettled 
iiea  by  the  Refovm  BUI.    Aa  t^^tiou 


meagre  and  unimportant  it  is  true,  had 
then  been  made,  but  still  it  was  an  alter- 
ation of  the  Act  of  Union.  Besides  in 
moving  the  Act,  Mr.  Pitt  had  stated  that  he 
could  not  give  any  satisfactory  reason  why 
he  had  6x^  the  number  at  a  hundred.  He 
would  not  now  enter  further  into  this  ques- 
tion, but  he  wished  to  guard  himself  against 
acquiescing  in  the  unalterable  nature  of  that 
which  was  fixed  on  no  principle,  and  had 
since  been  changed  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  noble  Lord  who  has  just  aat 
down,  had  remarked  in  answer  to  his  ob- 
servation, that  there  was  not  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  Government  that  had  any  con- 
nexion by  birth  with  Ireland,  except  the 
noble  Duke ;  that  he  had  accepted  office 
under  Lord  Grey's  Government,  who  had 
no  Irishmen  amongst  their  ranks.  In  the 
first  place  he  had  no  connexion  with  Lord 
Grey's  general  Government,  or  responsi- 
bility for  their  domestic  policy.  It  is  true, 
he  accepted  an  important  colonial  appoint- 
ment under  Lord  Grey,  but  he  would  hare 
been  rather  surprised  if  he  had  gone  to  him 
and  said,  "  True,  you  offer  me  a  prospect  I 
much  desire,  of  ameliorating  the  condition, 
if  not  of  entirely  changiqg,  the  lot  of  the 
negro  slave — but  you  have  not  got  an  Irish- 
man in  your  Government."  But  neither  was 
that  the  fact.  Was  there  not  my  noble  Friend 
near  mc  (Lord  Lansdowne),  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Fitzmaurices  ?  But  compare 
the  present  Government  with  that  to  which 
he  really  did  belong,  the  Government  of 
Lord  Melbourne — besides  my  hon.  Friend 
just  mentioned,  there  were  Lord  Besbo- 
rough,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice.  As  to  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Eliot,  it  was,  he  must  say,  most  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  stranger  still  were  the  grounds 
on  which  it  had  been  recommended,  for 
it  had  been  stated  as  one  cause  of  his 
selection,  that  he  had  been  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  had  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  measures  introduced  by 
the  Administration  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Member.  His  noble  Friend  had 
said,  it  was  rather  hard  that  he  should  ob- 
ject to  the  advancement  of  Messrs.  Lefroy 
and  Jackson  because  of  their  strong  leaning 
in  politics.  Now,  it  was  not  he  who  had 
originated  that  objection  to  Mr.  I^efroy,  for 
when  the  noble  Duke  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  Home  Secretary, 
the  Irish  Administration  under  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  had  prevented  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Lefroy  from  going  circuit  as  judge,  be- 
caL\]L^oC\.\i<&  ^Uow^t^rms  which  he  used  with 
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noVie  Lord  did  not  know  that>  he  bad  only 
giv^  another  instance  of  the  general  igno- 
rance on  Irish  matters  of  which  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  complained.  Of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,  he  had  spoken  in 
more  qualified  terms,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  judicious — to  say  the  least  of  it — to 
place  that  person  on  the  judicial  bench, 
who  was  an  inveterate  opposer  of  the  Edu- 
cation system  and  of  some  of  the  measures 
of  Government.  With  respect  to  patro- 
nage his  noble  Friend  opposite  said,  **  How 
can  you  expect  us  to  appoint  people  to 
places  who  oppose  us?"  fie  that  as  it 
might,  what  would  they  say  to  the  Church 
appointments?  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Irish  people  should  look  with  dis- 
trust upon  the  present  Government  when 
they  saw  all  the  Church  patronage  be- 
stowed upon  their  constant  opponents?  As 
to  the  Attorney-general,  he  would  say  no 
more  of  him.  His  noble  Friend  said  that 
he  never  had  heard  of  him  before  his  ap- 
pointment and  thus  further  exhibited  that 
want  of  information  upon  Irish  affairs  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded ;  but  he  was 
content  to  pass  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (the  Attorney-general),  for  he 
had  heard  too  much  of  him  already.  With 
respect  to  the  defence  made  for  the  pro- 
ceedings which  occurred  at  the  suppression 
of  the  monster-meetings,  and  of  the  time 
chosen  for  it,  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied.  He 
could  not  at  all  make  out  how  his  noble 
Friends  opposite  were  justified  in  allowing 
ten  or  twenty  meetings  to  take  place,  and 
then  in  saying,  "  If  we  had  allowed  the 
21st  to  take  place,  we  should  have  deserved 
impeachment  at  the  Bar  of  this  House." 
If  these  meetings  were  seditious,  they 
should  have  been  proceeded  against  as  such. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had,  said  his  noble  Friend, 
announced  seven  more  meetings.  That 
fact  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
legality  or  illegality.  Now  as  to  the  first 
programme  of  the  Clontarf  demonstration ; 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that,  if  it  really 
meant  a  military  array  and  organization, 
there  was  no  character  (and  he  said  it  with 
great  respect  for  those  gentlemen)  in  which 
the  Dublin  tradesmen  could  be  less  for- 
midable than  as  "  mounted  cavalry**'  In  the 
late  trials,  there  was  one  of  the  traversers, 
now  no  more,  who,  if  he  might  judge  from 
his  previous  character,  was  of  all  men  the 
least  likely  to  engage  in  any  course  of  ac- 
tion calculated  to  be  injurious  to  his  fellow, 
countrymen,  or  in  any  respect  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace.  He  was  a  man  of 
whom  belmew  something,  as  a  most  active 


promoter  of  charitable  institutions  in  Dub- 
lin; and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  to  the  exertions  of  that  individual  the 
safety  of  Dublin  was  in  a  ereat  measure 
owing  on  the  day  which  followed  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  Clontarf  meeting.  His 
noble  Friend  opposite  said  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  present  motion  was  to  em- 
barrass the  Government.  This  was  an  as- 
sertion very  easily  made,  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  Government  was  such  as  to 
make  it  inconvenient  that  a  motion  of  this 
kind  should  be  made.  But  surely  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  such  a  motion  should  be 
inconvenient — ^it  was  not  his  fault  that  the 
Government  were  in  their  present  con- 
dition. Then  he  was  told  that  the  present 
motion  was  ill-timed;  but  that  was  the 
old  answer  given  on  all  similar  occasions. 
The  fact  was,  that  whenever  a  subject 
happened  to  be  intensely  interesting,  there 
prevailed  a  habit  of  sa3ring  that  any  motion 
made  respescting  it  was  iU- timed.  He  un- 
equivocally denied  that  his  motion  was  ill- 
timed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  contended 
that  nothing  could  be  so  well  calculated  to 
tranquillize  Ireland,  as  a  disposition  shown 
on  the  part  of  that  House  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  his  motion.  But,  though 
this  motion  might  have  the  effect  of  embar- 
rassing the  Government,  he  certainly  did 
not  bring  it  forward  with  any  such  inten- 
tion. Neither  was  he  guilty  of  that  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite — namely,  the  offence  of  taking  for 
eranted  that  every  one  approved  of  his 
(Lord  Normanby's)  Government  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
if  ever  a  speech  were  free  from  a  charge  of 
that  nature,  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  that  with  which  he  had  opened 
the  present  debate  might  be  considered  to 
have  come  within  such  a  description.  But 
then  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Roden)  had  made  the  most  astounding  de- 
claration, but  with  all  respect  for  the  noble 
Earl,  it  was  met  by  the  House  in  a  way 
which  prevented  the  necessity  of  giving  it 
much  serious  notice.  It  had  by  him 
been  said  that  the  country  was  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  that  wholesale  dis« 
charge  of  prisoners  of  which  he  had  been 
accused.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  they 
were  now  in  the  year  1844,  and  that  the 
event  in  question  took  place  in  the  year 
1836 ;  that  after  that  event  he  remained 
three  years  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  found 
that  very  few  of  the  prisoners  so  discharged 
had  ever  been  recommitted.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  had  tried  an  experiment.    Hq 
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bad  not  repeated  that  experiment^  and  he 
had  no  intention  of  repeating  it;  but  it  was 
idle  at  a  moment  like  the^  present  to  saj 
that  the  countiy  was  reaping  the  fruits  of 
what  be  bad  then  done.  Whatever  might 
have  heen  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  then  as  to  the  policy  of  his  conduct 
in  that  respect  as  establishing  a  precedent, 
it  was  never  pretended  by  any  one  that  it 
had  had  a  mischievous  effect  Why,  their 
Lordships  were  three  years  in  finding  out 
that  it  had  happened  at  all ;  and  after  five 
years  more,  that  the  noble  Earl  should  now 
say>  that  they  were  suffering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  it,  does  really  shew  that  however 
fair  the  dispositiony  or  clear  the  intellect  of 
a  person,  if  he  has  once  heen  a  Grand  Master 
of  Orangemen  he  does  view  some  subjects 
through  a  mist  of  prejudice  which  is 
guite  impenetrable.  It  was  not  a  sin* 
gular  case,  however,  for  in  the  year 
1828,  during  Lord  Wellesley's  administra* 
tion  in  Irebnd,  that  noble  Lord  had  not 
less  than  2,600  petitions  presented  to  him 
by  prisoners  in  confinement  for  offences, 
and  of  those  he  had,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Peel 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  remitted  400 
capital  punishments.  In  his  own  instance, 
the  number  of  petitions  had  heen  1,600,  and 
those  remitted  on  his  tours  were  idl  lighter 
offences*  In  respect  of  dismissals  from  the 
magistracy  there  nad  heen  but  one  during  his 
time,  namely,  that  of  Colonel  Vemer.  That 
gentleman  was  in  the  Commission  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  the  population  was 
pretty  equally  balanced  as  to  religious  per- 
suasion, and  it  had  been  deemed  always  a 
great  object  to  have  in  the  magistracy  im* 

Srtial  men,  and  men  uninflaenoed  by  re- 
ious  distinction.  The  cause  of  dismis- 
[  was  a  toast  he  drank  at  a  dinner  of  a 
very  decided  political  character,  and,  as  he 
thought,  dangerous  in  the  recollections  it 
might  exdta.  It  was,  ''  The  Battle  of 
the  Diamond.'*  He  had  sought  an  expla- 
nation  from  this  gallant  colonel— anything, 
indeed,  would  have  satisfied  him;  but  the 
reply  of  Colonel  Vemer  was  such  that  he 
could  not  help  recommending  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  remove  his  name 
from  the  list  Some  ohservations  of  a 
noUe  Friend  (Lord  Howden)  he  felt  he 
otiffht  to  reply  to^  but  he  would  prefer 
mdung  them  in  hispiesenoe^  and  tbmSoge 
he  would  wait  for  a  few  miautei,  [Lord 
Howden  here  entered  the  House.]  His 
noble  Friend  had  begun  by  slatbg  that 
he  qnke  fai  perfea  good  humour.  He  waa 
mAavaieef  the  naoessity  of  suflh  a  deda* 
ralipni  aabe  eouli  not  Gonoeiva  any 


reason  why  it  should  not  exist ;  but  it  was 
with  a  desire  to  reciprocate  the  aame  spirit 
that  he  cautioned  my  noble  Friend  not  to  be 
too  much  elated  by  the  zeoeption  his  speedt 
had  met  with.  Whatever  ought  be  bb  me- 
rits as  a  speaker,  and  he  rendered  a  willing 
tribute  to  them — ^to  his  graces  of  delivery, 
and  his  pleasant  mode  of  expression,  yet  be 
might  believe  one  who  had  had  considerable 
longer  experience  of  such  assemblies,  ao^ 
thing  meets  at  first  with  such  ready  ^>> 
plause  as  very  smart  and  apparently  (thoogh 
of  course  not  in  spirit),  bitter  things 
said  against  those  with  whom  one  is  aup« 
posed  usuidly  to  have  agreed.  He  had  rea- 
son to  think  hekneWfhis  noble  Friend  would 
admit,  what  his  opinion  had  been  on  Ire- 
land and  Irish  Governments.  His  noble 
Friend  was  very  anxious  to  address  the 
House,  and  he  owned  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Mar- 
quess  of  Westmeath),  he  was  on  his  ooUe 
Friend's  side-*he  preferred  the  anticipation 
of  listening  to  him.  But  having  heud  his 
noble  Friend,  he  must  say  he  ooiud  not  con- 
ceive why  he  pressed  forward,  for  any  specdi 
more  guiltless  of  any  allunon  to  anything 
which  occurred  in  debate,  he  never  heard ; 
and  therefore  it  seemed  little  to  rignify 
at  what  period  it  was  delivered.  It  was 
surely  hai^y  worthy  of  his  noble  Friend» 
and  of  that  reputation  which  he  was  sure  to 
earn  in  this  House  on  such  an  occasioo,  to 
revive  and  rake  up  the  recolleclion  of  some 
alliterative  abuse  used  by  Mr.  0*CoondI 
towards  Lord  Grey's  Government.  His 
noUe  Friend  stated,  that  he  had  had  no  in- 
tention of  alluding  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  unless  he  had  mentioned  it.  And 
then  his  noble  Friend  favoured  them  with  a 
Latin  quotation  for  whidi  they  ought  to  be 
thankful. 

"  Mignsqne  numinibiis  toU  Mauiditi  wnligwia." 

[LoftA  Howden:  I  thought  it  applicable.] 
It  might  be  so,  it  was  rather  trite,  but  as 
he  just  said,  such  being  rare  now,  it  waa 
welcome.  Then  if  his  noble  Friend  ac- 
cused them  of  borrowing  their  grievances 
from  Mr.  O^Connell,  he  thoaght  he  must 
alhnrhim  to  say,  that  he  borrows  his  figure 
of  speech  from  him,— > 

"First  flower  of  the  earth:  first  gam  of 
the  sea.'* 

[Lord  Homdm:  I  altered  it:  thai  waa 
notso.1  He  admitted  his  noble  FiieiidaW 
tered  it— he  said  *'Not  fifty  yean  wonld 
roll  over  their  shores  befera  the  hearted 
flower  of  tha  earth  would  bt  pioakiAhgr 
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spme  unfriendly  hand,  and  the  gem  of  the 
sea  would  be  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stran- 
ger.'* He  waa  good  enough  to  speculate 
upon  the  period  of  gjestntion  of  his  resolu- 
tion. He  set  him  nght  upon  that  subject^ 
and  therefore  would  not  speculate  upon  the 
gestation  of  his  peroratiouj  but  he  must  for- 
give him  if  he  thought  there  must  have  been 
some  little  labour  of  the  fingers  before  that 
''gem"  was  so  carefully  reset  ''in  the 
crown  of  a  straneer."  Another  noble 
Friend  had  idso  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  had 
been  offered  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  Now, 
with  respect  to  that  offer,  he  (Lord  Nor* 
manby)  never  saw  any  thing  to  occasion 
the  least  feeling  of  regret,  ejicept  that  Mr, 
O'Connell  had  declined  to  take  the  office. 
He  was  sure  this  House  would  agree  with 
him,  when  he  said  that  there  was  a  wide 
distinction  between  appointing  a  political 
partisan  to  a  jud^^ip,  where  be  might  be 
called  on  to  administer  the  criminal  law» 
and  the  appointment  of  the  same  individual 
to  the  bench  of  a  Court  of  Equity.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  he  was  then  referring, 
he  had  some  communication  with  his  much 
esteemed  Friend  the  late  Sir  M,  O'LoghleQi 
That  right  hon.  Baronet  expressed  his  per« 
feet  ret^ness  to  take  the  office  of  Chief 
Ba^^,  in  order  to  place  the  Mastership  of 
the  Rolls  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  (Lord  Normanby)  sent  for  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  made  to  him  the  offer  of 
that  seat  on  the  Bench  which  he  had  just 
mentioned.  Mr.  O'Connell  expressed  bis 
gratitude,  and  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
accept  any  office,  but  that  if  he  were  to  re« 
ceive  any  appointment  whatever,  none 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  than 
that  of  Master  of  the  Rolls.  And  now  he 
should  conclude  the  remarks  which  he  bad 
to  make  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  say« 
ing,  again,  that  he  equally  regretted  that 
one  so  eminently  qualified  to  ^  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  not  then  ac« 
cepted  it^i— if  he  had,  the  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Irish  people,  would,  ne  believed, 
have  been  excellent,  andagreat  deal  that  was 
most  painful  in  the  history  of  Ireland  since 
that  period  might  have  been  avoided.  But, 
leaving  the  su^ect,  he  bad  to  state  to  their 
Lordships,  on  behalf  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  that  nothing  but 
extreme  suffering,  which  had  obliged  him 
tQ  leave  the  Hous%  and  precluded  the  pos* 
sibiUty  rf  his  addressing  them,  prevented 
bis  stating,  in  person,  to  their  Lordships 
how  eorduiUy  he  approved  of  the  motion 
»<mhow  cordully  be  opocufi^  m  eveiy 


Irish  question  with  the  late  Government 
With  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  liird  Lieutenant,  he  (Lord  Normanby) 
had  always  thought  the  situation  an  anoma- 
lous one ;  but  though  he  should  wish  to  see 
it  abolished,  as  the  consequence  and  the  con. 
summation  of  the  establishment  of  nractical 
equality  ;  yet,  until  the  people  there  had 
greater  confidence  in  the  stability  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  Government,  he  thought  it 
would  be  too  soon  to  take  from  them  that 
practical  protection  which  he  thought  they 
derived  from  the  presence  of  the  Queen's 
representative.  In  conclusion,  he  had  only 
to  say  he  wished  he  could  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  issue  of  this  motion.  As  to  the 
ultimate  result,  they  had  only  to  look  back 
to  the  history  of  their  own  lives  to  be  sure 
that  unless  impeded  (which  might  God 
forbid)  by  any  outbreak  or  civil  war,  that 
result  could  not  be  doubtful.  In  that  alter- 
native, the  ultimate  result  for  the  interest 
and  chfu»cter,  even  of  the  victor,  it  was 
also  impossible  not  to  see.  But  he  would 
banish  that  idea  as  imfxisidble,  and  say  that 
if  that  House,  by  removingjustcauseof  com- 
plaint, did  not  stop  the  course  of  discontent, 
who  Uiat  looked  back  to  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty  years  could  doubt  that  through 
the  continued  influence  of  peaoeful  agitation, 
the  result  must  be  large  concessioBs  to  popu- 
lar principles  in  Ireland.  The  question  was 
one  only  of  time.  It  might  be  postponed 
b^  the  conduct  of  that  House  and  of  the 
Government.  It  might  afford  another  of 
those  lamentable  instanees  of  tardy,  and 
therefore  ungracious  concessionsi  but  come 
it  must,  as  certainly  as  that  he  was  there 
addressing  their  Lorddiips.  Then,  ssid 
the  noble  Marquess,  that  upon  you  (the 
Opoosition)  it  devolved  to  calm  the  passions 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  induce  them  to 
await  with  hope  that  which,  if  they  will 
so  await,  they  must  ultimately  obtain ;  and 
meanwhile  (addressing  the  Government 
party)  upon  you  be  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  present  dangenp. 

Lord  Brmghamt  rising  amidst  loud  cries 
of  "  Question,"  said,  he  only  wished  to  re« 
mind  their  Lordshipg  of  the  veiy  eixtraor« 
dinary  position  in  which  they  were  plaoed. 
He  had  opposed  the  motion  for  toe  ad« 
ioumment  on  Tuesday  night,  holding  it  to 
be  totally  unnecessary  to  adjourn,  and  that 
their  Lordsbipa  mi^t  have  sat  on  and 
finished  the  debate  that  night  i  and  so  it 
turned  out,  because  they  were  now  tdd 
that  a  noble  Marquess,  fmr  whom  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  would  have  made  any  sacrifioe^ 
and  set  all  sigh^  latihev  tbay  p^t  to  mn^ , 
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▼enience^  waa  not  able,  from  ill-healthy  to 
come  down,  as  be  otherwise  would  have 
done.  Then  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Campbell),  who^  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Parliamentary  usage,  ought  to 
have  begun  the  debate,  bavins  moved  the 
adjournment  on  the  last  night  the  House 
sat,  had  not  made  any  speech,  for  which 
he  must  say  he  (Lord  Brougham)  was  not 
at  all  sorry.  This  showed  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  adjournments  of  debates. 

Lord  Campbell:  The  speech  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  is  quite  irregular. 
But  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  because  aU 
his  proceedings  in  this  House  are  quite  ir- 
regular. My  Lords,  my  object  in  moving 
the  adjournment  was,  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  spoken,  and  then  I  should  have 
folbwed  him.  My  Lords,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  that  he  would  have 
spoken,  for  this,  I  Mieve,  my  Lords,  is  the 
only  debate  of  importance,  Uiat  I  can  re- 
member, in  which  he  has  not  spoken  at 
least  seven  times.  I  expected  also  that  we 
should  have  heard  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  upon  the  Woolsack.  My  Lords,  a 
grave  attack  has  been  made  on  the  legality 
of  the  principles  which  were  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  the  late  trial;  yet  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  has 
not  opened  his  mouth.  He  has  spoken 
neither  by  himself  nor  by  his  counsel. 
[Loud  laughter,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Lord  Brougham  was  sitting  on 
the  Woolsack  and  conversing  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  at  the  time.]  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has,  as  the  lawyers  call 
it,  let  judgment  go  by  nil  dicU,  My  other 
noble  and  Teamed  Friend  says,  that  he  is  not 
sorry  that  I  have  not  spoken.  I  believe  he 
is  not  sorry  when  I  am  silent ;  but  I  will 
not  be  deterred  by  fear  of  him  from  ex- 
pressing my  opinions  when  I  think  fit,  and 
whenever  he  shall  put  forward  the  princi- 
ples to  which  he  has  attached  himself,  and 
which  I  condemn;  for  he  has  departed 
from  those  principles  for  which  I  once  ad- 
mired and  concurred  with  him.  I  say, 
whenever  he  does  bring  forward  those  prin- 
ciples, I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  bring 
forwa^  those  which  he  once  advocated, 
and  oppose  those  which  he  now  adopts. 

Lord  Brougham:  My  Lords,  I  have 
been  charged  with  irreeuhirity.  Any 
thing  more  grosdy  unfounded  in  point  of 
fact  than  that  charge,  I  have  never  hap- 
pened to  have  heard  even  from  my  noUe 
and  learned  Friend.  My  Lords,  I  had  a 
perfect  right  to  address  your  Lordships  in 
Ibe  coarse  oC  this  debate.    The  mle  of 


Parliament— of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  have  sat  longer  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  than  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend^s,  that  every  Member  has  a  richt 
to  speak  in  the  course  of  a  debate.  My 
Lords,  I  had  not  spoken  in  this  debate,  and 
I  had  a  rieht  to  address  your  Lordships,  as 
I  did ;  and  after  the  noble  Marquess  had 
taken  his  seat  after  a  speech  in  reply, 
wHich  the  courtesy  of  the  House  alone  gave 
him  the  title  to,  I  had  a  right  to  have 
risen  and  addressed  myself  to  the  subject 
before  your  Lordships.  That  ri^t  which 
I,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  have»  no  taunt 
of  ignorance— no  taunt  oif  ignorant  new 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  do  not  know 
the  A  B  C  of  Parliamentary  r^ulations^ 
who  show  an  ignorance  so  gross  that  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  possible  for  any 
person  to  have  shown  the  like  of  it  on  any 
subject— -my  Lords,  I  will  not  be  deterred 
from  the  exercise  of  my  undoubted  right, 
as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  by  the  taunts  of 
such  iterance ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  confess 
that,  m  a  second  time  addressing  your 
Lordships,  I  am  out  of  the  strict  rule 
of  your  Lordships'  House ;  but  is  that  an 
unusual  course  in  Parliament  ?  Is  it  not* 
on  the  contrary,  usual  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  allow  a  departure  from  the 
strict  rule  in  favour  of  an  individual 
Member  who  finds  himself  unexpectedly 
charged  with  an  ofienoe?  That»  my  Loids^ 
is  my  ground  for  imploring  the  indulgence 
of  your  Lordships;  and  now  glad  and 
happy  am  I  to  find»  for  the  first  time,  that 
charge  produced  in  this  House,  when  I  can 
meet  it  face  to  face — the  vile,  the  false 
charge— the  foul  imputation  that  I  have 
changed  my  political  principles,  when  I 
quitted  that  party  of  which  as  a  party  maa 
for  so  many  years — to  my  no  great  advan- 
tage— to  their  no  great  advantage,  perhaps 
— -I  was  the  zealous,  the  constant,  the  un- 
fiinchinc,  the  untiring  supporter.  My 
Lords,  1  have  not  changed  my  principles  ; 
but  I  was  compelled  to  change  my  relations 
with  them  when  they  parted  with  the 
principles  which  we  had  held  in  common, 
as  I  again  and  again  took  occasion  to  tell 
them  when  I  was  sitting  by  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  without  ever  re* 
ceiving  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  of  any  an- 
swer. My  Lords,  I  deny  the  charee*  I 
defy  any  man  to  prove  it;  and  I  will 
speedily,  now  that  I  am  charged  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  cive  him  an  o|K 
portunity  of  substantiating  his  charge^  ahwe 
he  has  been  chosen  as  the  most  posrecfbl, 
the  best  inbnnedi  the  most  jwKfwufj  the 
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most  diiereetj  the  most  experienced  antago. 
nist  against  me  whom  they  could  call  out  from 
among  them  and  find  in  all  their  ranks^— 
I  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  showing 
— ^I  think  I  shall  he  able  to  do  so — if  they 
can^  that  I  have  departed  from  any  one  po- 
litical principle  that  ever  I  advocated  at 
any  one  period  of  my  life.  That  challenge 
is  a  large  one,  my  Lords;  but  I  throw 
down  that  challenge  with  the  most  abso- 
lute and  undoubted  confidence  that  I  must 
prevail. 

Lord  Campbell:  My  Lords,  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  any  long  time.  My  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend,  as  1  shall  still  call 
him,  has  said  that  he  will  give  me  an  op- 
portanity  of  entering  on  these  topics.  It 
may  happen,  perhaps,  that  he  may  show 
that  those  to  whom  he  now  attaches  him- 
self have  all  changed  their  opinions  and 
adopted  the  opinions  he  once  held  and  ad- 
vocated. Whether  they  or  he  have  changed, 
it  is  not  now  the  opportunity  for  me  to 
discuss,  but  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  so  at  a 
fitting  opportunity. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  begged  the  indul- 
gence of  their  Lordships  while  he  made 
some  observations  on  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  and  lesmed  Lord  ( Lord  Camp- 
bell). The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
said,  that  a  grave  charge  had  been  brought 
against  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  trial  in  Dublin.  He 
(the  Lord  ChanceUor)  had  heard  no  such 
charge  from  any  noble  Lord  who  was  a 
lawyer,  and  with  respect  to  the  charges 
made  by  persons  who  were  not  lawyers,  he 
considered  that  those  charges  were  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Council  (Lord  Wham- 
cliffe),  and  his  noble  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  ;  for  that  reason,  and  having  been 
abaent  at  the  moment,  he  had  not  been 
disposed  to  trouble  their  Lordships  with 
any  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  House  then  divided.  Content,  Pre- 
sent, 39 ;  Proxies,  39 :  Total  78.— Not 
Content,  Present,  79:  Proxies,  96; 
Total,  176  :— Majority  97. 
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NOT^OVTBirrS. 
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Houae  adjourned. 

The  following  ProUsl  wa$  entered  oh  the 
Jemmala:'^ 

^  DrSSEHTIEUT— 

^  Because  the  military  oocopation  of  ODe* 
third  of  the  United  Kingdom,  avewedly  on  the 
(ptNind  of  the  general  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  a  state  of  things  which  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate  attention  of  that  Parliament  to  which 
are  entrusted  the  interests  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom. 

'*  Because  those  discontents  are  not  confined 
to  that  portion  of  the  Irish  people  who  advo- 
cate the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  nor  even  to  fwr 
Roman  Catholic  fellow.aob|eela  Mioiie.  The 
grievances  of  theh  coentry  are  felt  stmigly 
and  suted  distinctly  by  some— Che  highMt  is 
rank  and  most  influential  ia  positioa-nof  the 
residents  in  Ireland  of  all  raligioos  person 
sions. 

'« Because  the  attempt  to  govern  a  country 
possessing  the  framework  of  firee  institutions 
through  the  exclusive  influence  of  a  small  mi- 
noritVy  never  did  and  neter  ctn  seceeed. 

**  Because  no  setisfiMtory  ezptaoation  htt 
been  given  of  the  vaoilletioD  aad  sttbseqMttI 
rasbBesf  shown  by  the  GovenmeAt  in  deeliaf 
with  the  present  Sgitetion  in  Ireland. 

'<  Because  the  recent  legal  proceedings  have 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  to  deprive  them 
of  that  weight  in  public  opinion  which  belongs 
to  (he  due  administration  of  justice. 

''  Because  the  measures  annouticed  by  Her 
Majesty's  GoverDAent,  even  if  admitted  to  he 
in  the  right  direction,  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  legilimete  wmu  of  tke  Irish  peo- 
pie. 

*^  Because  nnder  the  system  portiied  doriof 
the  first  four  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  the 
value  of  property  in  Ireland  had  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  tranquillity  produced  by 
confidence  in  (he  impartial  administration  of 
the  laws.  Since  tfien,  Ireland  has  become  the 
chief  difficnlty  of  the  Executive,  and  for  this 
reason,  (hat  those  who,  as  legislators,  had  pre- 
viously impeded  the  full  exteosioii  of  equal 
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laws,  have  since,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
▼erament,  neglected  to  secure  to  that  people 
the  practical  enjoyment  of  equal  rights. 

'*  noricavbt, 

*'  Glarewdon, 

^'Campbell, 

**  MoNTEAOLE  fof  Brandoo),  for  se- 
cond, third,  and  sixth  reasons, 

**  DiNORBEir, 

*<  colborne, 
**  fortescve, 
*'  Auckland, 
'^  Lansdowme,  for  second,  third,  and 

sixth  reasons, 
'^LiLFORO,  for  second,  thiid,  and 

sixth  reasons, 

"  FOLET, 

"  Camoys, 

^'SUFFIELD, 

^'Beaumokt,  for  sixth  reason. 

**  Radnor,  for  sixth  reason, 

"  Scarborough, 

<*TETiiBAM,for  first  and  sixth  reasons, 

<<  ViviAV,  for  second,  third,  fourth, 

fifth,  and  sixtl^i  reasons, 
^  Yarborough." 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  15,  1844. 

Ifmvna.]     N*w  Mbmsibs  Swobk.— Thomai  Henry 
Sutton  SoCheron,  Eiq.,  for  Wiltk   (Northern  Div.)  ~ 
meboltt  Maher,  EMq.»  Tlppettry. 
Bills.    PubUc.^S''  nd  {MMcd  :^OAnoef  at  Sou 
PBvmoNS  PnasBHTSA.     By  Mr.  FrcDehb  ftom  Searbo- 


— By  Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley,  ftom  Denbigli,  iwriut  Union 
ot  Stm  of  St  Aiaph  and  Bangor.  —  By  Mr.  Wataon, 
ftom  SoUcitort  In  tlie  Cout  of  Clianoery,  for  foquiry 
jto Qm lata  Com^mumVoM  ^Piwn  llemingl»y«  and  II 
itmft  mj  ClM«e  in  fba  Canwlaenk 


StATB    of    iRBUUfD— *Ai>J017RNEI>  Db- 

BATB— Third  Nioht.]  On  the  Order  of 
the  Dbj  being  read  for  resuming  the  Ad- 
journed Debate  on  the  State  of  ^reland^ 

Mr.  Rois  spoke  to  the  following  emct ; 
I  am  heartily  in  favour  of  the  pcoposal  of 
the  noble  Loid,  tbe  Member  for  Lou- 
doe,  to  go  into  »  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Nothing  has  fallen  finom  Ministers 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  such  a  course. 
I  have  anxiously  watched  for  some  indica- 
tion of  a  desire  to  do  that  full  Justice 
to  Ireland  which  has  been  so  earnestly 
souglit,  so  long  delayed,  and  whidi 
now  more  than  ever  is  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  well-bdng,  not  of  Ireland 
akme^  but  of  the  United  KingdosD.  I 
make  fight  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  petty 
imptovements  ;  Us  gentle  alieratiTes  are 
quite  insufficient  to  cure  the  compUcated 
uiseases  of  that  country.  I  lament  the  ab- 
sence of  sudi  a  disposition  on  the  port  of 
the  Ooremment  and  the  msrjority  of  the 


Rouse.  I  am  unwilling  to  charge  them 
with  conscious  and  deliberate  inlustice,  but 
I  must  say,  that  their  apprehension  of  Irish 
grievances  is  so  faint  and  imperfects  their 
estimate  of  Irish  rights  so  narrow  and 
illiberal,  as  to  leave  them  at  issue  on  the 
definition  of  justice  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  nation,  including  a  majority  of 
its  representatives,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  British  people,  and  the  whole  world  of 
impartial  spectators  of  this  struggle  for 
equality,  to  whom  their  Irish  policy  has 
ever  seemed  inexplicable.  If  tnere  were 
now  present  any  intelligent  foreigner,  mo- 
derately ao^uainted  with  the  history  of 
these  countries,  but  knowing  no  more  than 
foreigners  generally  do  of  the  hidden  in- 
fluence—the class  and  party  motives  that 
have  governed  and  perverted  our  le|^la- 
tion — he  would  be  sorely  puxzled  to  re- 
concile with  his  political  knowledge  and 
experience  these  extraordinair  facts ;  — > 
that  after  a  connection  of  six  centuries 
with  Ireland,  and  a  nominal  incorporation 
of  forty-three  years,  no  real  union  and  con- 
solidation of  strength  has  yet  been  effected; 
and  that  we,  the  representatives  of  a  people 
accounting  themselves  the  wisest  and  most 
understanding  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — 
knowing  the  full  extent  of  the  evil — with 
the  warnings  and  the  encouragements  of 
history  before  our  eyes — with  the  opiniona 
of  statesmen  and  sages  recorded  for  our 
guidance,  and  with  the  broad  light  of  recent 
experience  shining  on  our  path,  seem  yet 
undecided  which  way  to  go,  or  rather  seem 
obstinately  bent  on  perseverance  in  the 
old,  dull,  disastrous  circle  of  expedients  to 
which  our  counsels  »>pear  to  be  confined 
and  spell-bound.  This  is  what  fills  the, 
civilised  world  with  astonishment.  We 
have  found  a  way  to  govern  our  immense 
eastern  empire  in  peace.  The  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  acknowledge  our  beneficent 
intentions,  and  are  gratef uL  After  a  period 
of  barbarous  and  rapacious  rule,  we  changed 
our  hand,  and  secured  Hindustan  by  go- 
verning with  equity,  and  by  wisely  con- 
forming our  politics  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  OT  its  populations.  Even  our  aggres- 
sions on  the  frontier  tribes  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  assurances,  that  we  neither  seek 
to  plunder  nor  to  oppress,  nor  to  insult  the 
vanquished^  and  by  the  introduction  of 
something  compensatory  to  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants.  If  charity  should  begin  at 
home,  so  should  justice.  You  have  little  to 
spare  for  Ireland.  But  I  may  be  told,  as 
I  have  been  told,  that  Ireland  is  not  to  be 
conciliated.    A  strange  assertion  f    Indi- 
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Tidttally  we  are  allowed  to  be  placable  and 
grateful :  how  can  we  be  otherwise  in  the 
aggregate  ?  I  suppose  we  may  be  proved 
flo  by  the  logical  process  which  from  a  mul- 
titude of  meetines,  each  of  which  is  legal, 
constructs  illegality.  Bad  and  threatening 
as  I  admit  the  aspect  of  affairs  to  be,  I 
hold  it  unreasonable  to  doubl  the  possibi- 
lity of  thoroughly  and  at  once  tranquil* 
Using  that  country.  Sir,  any  man  in  this 
House  possessed  of  firmness  and  strong 
common  sense,  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
party,  and,  if  such  a  thing  may  be  for  a 
moment  imaginedy  clothed  with  dictatorial 
power,  could  do  it.  The  Legislature  is  ab- 
solute, and  wants  not  the  way,  but  the 
wilL  No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  to 
be  encountered,  but  difficulties  of  our  own 
creation — none  of  them  insurmountable  to 
▼igour  and  manly  determination.  Every 
month's  delay,  however,  arguments  the 
difficulty,  and  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio. 
The  Irish  mind  is  not  now,  unhappily,  in 
the  grateful,  confiding,  hopeful  state,  pro- 
duct by  the  administrative  government  of 
two  successive  Lords  Lieutenant  who  sought 
and  gained  the  affections  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple; nor  could  that  golden  opportunity, 
which  the  madness  of  faction  cast  away,  be 
restored  by  ordinary  means.  But  a  suc- 
cessful experiment— successful  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt— stands  fully  estab- 
lished, inviting  the  rulers  of  the  country 
to  repeat  it,  in  hope  of  a  like  result.  No 
man  can  deny  that,  for  some  years,  while 
the  feelings  of  my  countrymen  were  soothed 
by  the  novelty  of  a  gentle,  impartial,  con- 
siderate administration  of  the  law,  and  a 
discreet  exercise  of  patronage,  and  while 
their  hopes  were  sustained  by  the  efforts 
made  by  those  in  power  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  popular  privilege,  that  peace, 
order,  and  contentment  prevailed  through- 
out the  land,  to  a  decree  theretofore  un- 
known ;  that  the  gaols  were  tenantless — 
troops  not  needed — and  that  it  required  all 
the  wit  and  mischievous  ingenuity  of  poli- 
tical leaders  to  keep  the  dying  flame  of 
party  spirit  alive.  Peace  was  established  ; 
concord  would  soon  have  followed.  If 
there  were  great  grievances  yet  unredress- 
ed, the  people  were  willing  to  endure  them 
for  a  season.  The  clouds  that  had  thick- 
ened over  Ireland,  in  the  long  night  of  her 
calamity,  were  too  heavy  to  be  dispersed  in 
a  moment ;  but  there  was  a  general  confi- 
dence that  the  day  which  would  scatter 
them  was  at  hand,  and  already  their  skirts 
were  tinned  with  the  promise  of  a  gracious 
dawn,  fiuring  that  lull  in  the  Irish  storm. 


the  Goveminent  of  the  day  found  itself 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  one  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  a  noble  and  learned  and  very 
eloquent  person,  charc^ing  the  disorders  of 
Canada  upon  its  rulers,  contrasted  the 
lenity  and  indulgence  of  their  Irish  policy 
with  what  he  considered  the  harshness  and 
severity  of  their  Canadian.  Why  do  I  ad- 
vert to  these  events  ?  Because,  from  both 
cases  we  derive  conclusive  evidence  that 
kindness  and  justice  are  better  pacificators 
than  monster  indictments  and  military  re- 
pression. Lord  Brougham,  after  conunent- 
ing  on  a  saying  of  Charles  Fox's,  in  a 
manner  which  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  London,  who  had  quot^  it,  would 
probably  think  more  ingenious  than  just 
— thus  expressed  himself  on  the  2Qd  of 
February,  1838,— 

"  Give  them  (the  Irish)  all  they  ask.  Bnt 
for  Canada,  refuse  all  they  ask — turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  complaint — mock  them  with  hopes 
never  to  he  realised — insult  them  with  rights 
which,  if  they  dare  to  use,  shall  he  rudely 
tore  from  them,  and,  for  abiding  by  the  law  in 
seeking  redress  of  their  wrongs,  punish  them. 
We  have  all  seen,  or  we  have  read,  of  the 
contrast  between  a  parent  and  a  step-mother 
in  the  treatment  of  a  child — the  contrast  be- 
tween tenderness,  self-denial,  self-devotion, 
and  cruelty,  self-indulgence,  studied  neglect. 
The  one  exhausts  every  resource  of  kindness 
and  conciliation,  anticipates  all  wants,  yields 
to  each  wish  that  ought  to  be  granted,  studies 
to  prevent  ofiences  by  judicious  training,  and 
to  reclaim  from  error  by  gentleness  alone,  nor 
ever  have  recourse  to  punishment  until  all 
means  of  prevention  fail,  and  the  safety  of  the 
cherished  object  forces  her  to  do  violence  to 
her  feelings  rather  than  neglect  her  duty.  But  I 
have  known  conduct  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
Who,  indeed,  has  not  heard  of  the  step-mo- 
ther watching  for  the  occasion  of  quarrel, 
taking  offence  at  everything  and  at  nothing, 
fostering  every  little  failing  of  temper  in  the 
child,  till  it  ripen  into  disobedience,  and  fur- 
nish the  pretext  for  the  wished-for  punish- 
ment ;  alternately  too  indulgent  and  too  se- 
vere, by  fits  and  by  caprice,  harsh  and  gentle 
-—now  flinging  to  it  some  plaything,  and  the 
instant  the  child  uses  it,  flying  into  a  fury, 
and  snatching  it  away,  and  giving  vent  to 
anger  by  punishment  or  by  restraint — ^now 
visiting  on  the  offspring  the  faults  of  her  own 
mismanagement,  and  never  for  an  instant 
pursuing  a  steady,  or  a  just,  or  a  rational 
treatment.  These  things  have  I  witnessed, 
and  who  has  not  ?  But  never  have  I  known 
an  example  of  contrast  so  marked,  so  violent, 
so  outrageous,  as  between  the  parental  care  of 
Ireland,  and  the  step-mother  treatment  of  Ca- 
nada." 

Alas,  for  Ireland!  how  has  the  picture 
been  reversed  J  Where  is  now  the  "  parental 
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care"  of  which  she  was  the  object  when  these 
reproachful  words  were  uttered.  I  grudge 
not  the  Canadians  what  they  have  gained — 
far  from  it.  I  trust  all  has  been  well  and 
wisely  arranged,  and  for  their  permanent 
happiness,  but  I  cannot  help  asking,  in 
bitterness  of  soul— towards  whom  is  the 
deaf  ear  now  turned  ?  Whose  complaints 
are  unheeded,  whose  hopes  are  now  mocked  ? 
Who,  for  abiding  by  the  law  in  seeking 
redress  of  their  wrongs,  are  accused  of 
traitorous  designs  ?  Happy  Canadians !  on 
you  tenderness  and  parental  care  have 
wrought  their  wonted  effect,  subduing  you 
invincibly  to  feelings  of  affectionate  respect, 
which  may  no  mistakes  or  temporary  in- 
convenience ever  weaken  !  Fortunate  co* 
lonists !  We,  lesA  happy,  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  as  we  are  told,  have 
been  doomed  to  experience  something  very 
like  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  the  step- 
mother, watching  the  opportunity,  foster- 
ing little  feelings  of  temper  and  pouncing 
down  upon  the  victim*  when  offences,  long 
unrebukedand  unnoticed,  have  grown  to 
such  a  head  as  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  ven- 
geance. What  wonder,  then,  if  Ireland, 
exchanging  the  parent  for  the  step-mother, 
has  exchanged  also  her  new  born  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  confidence,  which  might 
have  been  turned  to  such  excellent  account, 
but  which  have  been  ahilled  and  blasted 
by  unkindness,  for  suspicion  and  hatred  ? 
The  leader  of  the  Repeal  Movement  has 
been  treated  with  injustice  as  well  as  with 
great  severity;  he  has  been  prosecuted  to  con- 
viction for  endeavouring  to  effect  an  object, 
which,  however  impolitic,  none  have  as- 
serted to  be  illegal ;  and  now  he  is  charged, 
most  unjustly  charged,  with  insincerity 
and  hypocrisy.  His  words,  you  say,  are 
'*  smoother  than  oil,"  but  his  thoughts  are 
bent  on  mischief  and  violence.  Now,  in 
my  consdenoe  1  believe  that  Gentleman 
to  be  as  sincere  as  I  am  myself,  in  his 
exhortations  to  the  people,  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society.  Had  not  that  hon. 
Gentleman  again  and  again,  stated  in  the 
presence  of  congregated  thousands,  that 
one  drop  of  blood — the  life  of  one  fellow- 
creature— was  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for 
any  political  advantage.*  Sir,  I  have 
heard  much  vaunting  language  about  the 
victory  just  gained  over  the  conspirators. 


*  At  this  moment  the  hon.  Member  was  in. 
temipted  by  Mr.  O'Connell  entering  the 
House,  and  by  his  entrance  havinf^  been  wel- 
comed with  cheers  by  the  Opposition.  When 
the  cheering  had  ceased,  he  proceeded. 
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Let  the  House  judge  by   the  reception 
which  the  head  conspirator  has  just  met, 
whether  there  be  much  cause  for  triumph. 
You  may  put  that  man  in  gaol — but  what 
will  you  gain?  What  security  will  that  afford 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Ireland. 
Suppose  Louis  Philippe  were  to  declare  war 
[Cries  of ''Oh  I  oh !"  from  the  Ministerial 
Side  of  the  House,}  would  it  not  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unwise  thus  to  have  ali- 
enated the  affections  of  a  people  so  well 
able  to  contribute  to  our  defence  ?     Gen- 
tlemen may  cry  **  Oh !  oh  !"  but  I  have  a 
right  to  treat  this  as  a  great  political  ques- 
tion— and  to  take  into  account  ail  possible 
chances — and  I  tell  you,  your  Irish  policy 
is  fraught  with  danger.     Sir,  the  unhappy 
change  I  have  spoken  of,  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  levity  and  fickleness  of  disposition. 
Quite  the  contrary.     Remember,  that  the 
party  which  succeeded  to  power  in  1 841  was 
the  same  which  had  denounced  every  measure 
of  conciliatory  administration,  and  thwarted 
their  opponents  in  every   attempt  at  re- 
medial law.     The  result  has  been  a  curious 
coincidence  in  some  respects — a  remarkable 
contrast  in  others — ^between  the  growth 
and  manifestation  of  Irish  and  Canadian 
discontent.     In  Canada,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  dissatisfaction  was  evinced  by  combina- 
tions of  a  dangerous  character.     Meetings 
were  held,  which  were  so  menacins  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Govemor-genersu,  as  to 
call  for  the  dismissal  of  many  magistrates 
and  public  functionaries  for  attending  them. 
This  was  the  first  parallel  case;    but  in 
Ireland  the  meetings  partook  of  no  such 
character,  and  the  stigmatized  magistrates 
were  at  all  events  above  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty, or  of  being  aiders  and  abettors  of 
public  disturbance.     They  were  thrust  out 
of  their  commissions,  for  seeking  a  lawful 
object,  by  means    which  no  man   there 
ventured  to  call  unlawful;  for  attending 
meetings,  when  their  presence  was  a  guar- 
antee for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
Next  in  the  progress  of  Canadian  discontent 
— we  hear  of  the  formation  of  central,  dis- 
trict, and  local  committees.     Something 
analogous  occurred  in  Ireland.    Lastly,  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  justice  were  discoun- 
tenanced, and  as  far  as  possible  set  aside  by 
the  appointment  of  amiable  compositeurs, 
in  other  words,  courts  of  arbitration.  Here 
the  parallel  ends ;  for  the  next  step  of  the 
Canadian  leaders  was  to  commence  a  mili- 
tary organization  under  the  name  of  police. 
— It  is  absurd  to  talk,  as  some  do,  of  '*  the 
O'Connell  Police ;"  they  were  appointed  in 
good  faith  to  preserve  order  at  the  meet- 
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iDgs,  and  they  had  nothing  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  Here  I  say  the  parallel 
ends.  Canada  broke  out  inlo  open  revolt ; 
Ireland  —  though  the  fire  was  at  her 
heart  —  preserved  a  calm  and  peaceful 
demeanour.  Ireland  — wronged  as  she  is 
and  taunted  by  those  who  wish  her  ill, 
i-i-has  shown  no  disposition  to  follow  the 
example  of  Canada.  She  was  warned  by 
O'Connell,  as  the  noble  Lord  well  remarked, 
against  that  example.  I  trust  both  leaders 
and  people  will  maintain  their  present  at- 
titude of  patient  expectation,  and  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  all  their  fellow  subjects  who 
can  admire  true  greatness,  by  firm  and 
temperate  conduct;  but  I  also  fervently 
trust  that  Ireland's  exemplary  abstinence 
from  violent  courses  will  not  furnish  to 
Parliament  a  mean  and  base  motive  for 
dealins  with  her  less  leniently — ^less  kindly 
— with  less  consideration  for  her  manifold 
claims  on  the  justice  of  the  Empire— than 
with  the  once  turbulent,  but  now,  in  spite 
of  some  drawbacks,  happy  and  peaceful 
Canada — and  that  hermisifortunes  will  find 
at  length  a  like  satisfactory  termination. 
But  no  exercise  of  forbearance,  no  tempo- 
rary control  of  excited  feeling,  no  wis- 
dom, no  authority  can  avaiU  unless  Par- 
liament interpose,  and  apply  itself  seri- 
ously and  with  entire  determination  of 
purpose,  to  extirpate  the  roots  of  dis- 
content from  the  Irish  soil.  Something 
might  have  been  done  last  Sesnon.  What 
was  done?  You  abolished  a  useless 
and  irritating  custom.  I  thank  you  for  that. 
But  as  a  set-off  against  that  trifling  boon 
you  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  country 
a  frightful  Arms  Bill.  Thanks  to  the  ar- 
tistic skill  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition, 
the  grim  features  of  the  original  were  so 
much  softened,  that  its  parent  would  hardly 
have  recognised  his  own  offspring;  and 
now,  I  think  it  best  described  in  worthy 
Dogberry's  language,  as  ''very  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured."  But  what  good 
end  has  been  sained  by  this  bill  ?  Has  it 
deprived  the  fierce  administrators  of  their 
own  bloody  code  of  agrarian  laws  of  the 
means  of  executing  their  decrees  ?  That 
was  the  noble  Lord's  object— -has  he  gained 
it?  Have  those  who  backed  the  noble 
Lord  on  grounds  of  their  own  obtained  their 
wish?  Maeroom  was  a  failure-— the  Abbey- 
leix  lecture  was  read  in  vain.  We  have 
more  arms  in  the  country  than  ever,  and 
what  is  worst  of  all,  and  exactly  what  I 
predicted,  ardent  leaders  have  instigated 
their  adherents  to  arm  in  expectation  of 
what  is  to  follow.    Sir,  I  was  roundly  re- 


buked last  Session  for  pointing  oat  the  prob. 
able  consequences  of  this  unfortunate  InD. 
The  partiality  which  I  foresaw  did  brmk 
out,  and  was  only  suppressed  by  the  noble 
Lord's  grave  admonition,  for  whidi  he  baa 
my  thanks.  But  there  are  evils  con- 
nected with  the  Bill  which  the  noble  Lord's 
authority  cannot  reach.  What  will  the 
House  think  of  combinations  to  arm  under 
pretence  that  men's  lives  and  properties  are 
in  danger }  Will  the  House  believe  that 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  station— deigsrmen 
of  the  Established  Church-^went  about 
last  autumn  begging  subscriptions  to  supply 
the  Orangemen  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion }  If  I  do  not  greatly  err,  the  noUe 
Lord  is  my  witness  to  the  fact.  Will  the 
House  believe  what  I  believe— because  I 
have  it  from  excellent  authority-^that  in 
a  town  belonging  to  an  English  duke,  thece 
was  lately  a  magasine  of  muskets  which 
were  distributed  among  men  of  "  the  right 
sort,"  on  the  easy  terms  of  paynieot  bj 
small  instalments  ?  The  fruit  of  yoor  Arms 
Bill  is  general  arming,  and  mutual  terror 
greatly  heightened  by  the  military  precau- 
tions taken  in  the  most  tranquil  dis- 
tricts. Remarking  on  the  amount  of 
force  empbyed,  the  hon.  Gentleman  apoke 
of  the  loopholes  in  barracks  at  Belfast,  and 
of  sentries  mounting  guard  before  the 
church  doors  during  service  on  Sundays; 
and  asked,  "  Is  this  ever  to  end?  "  Cm 
nothing  be  done  to  eive  peace  and  praa- 
perity  to  afliioted  IreUmdr  What  priee, 
I  ask,  is  loo  high  to  be  paid  Cor  the  af* 
factions  of  a  people  whom  the  nrisdeinp 
and  neglect  of  the  Government  have  gieauy 
alienated  ?  Is  the  sacriBoe  of  aome  few 
prejudices,  some  petty  interests^  what  jou 
cannot  contemplate  ?  If  you  can,  yen  maj 
purchase  what  is  of  inestimaUe  value. 
How  ?  By  Bem|mlou8  practieal  ragaid  te 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  whjA 
have  been  outraged;  by  aatiflybg  tlie 
^cravings  of  the  nation  for  justioe  and  pee- 
tection,  which  have  been  withhdd;  by 
affording  countenance  and  favour  to  men 
and  classes  on  whom  you  have  frowned*  or  et 
least  treated  them  with  a  stinted  sod  half- 
hearted semUanoe  of  liberality ;  byi 
out  with  a  keen  eye,  and  plue'  ~ 
a  bold  and  vigorous  hand  the  roots  i 
and  dissatisfaction ;  by  expending  en  the 
improvement  of  a  country,  capable  of 
pouring  back  into  the  lap  of  Britain 
with  grateful  and  abundant  interest,  that 
wealth  which  you  are  now  lavishing  dis 
guise  it  as  you  will — in  the  nainCcttanea 
of  fleets  and  armies  for  keeping  down  n 
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•fiectaal  melhodi  for  IraoquilJiiing  ibe 
tumaltt  of  Ireland,  was  the  iofusioo  into 
the  ditcoMioiit  of  this  Houae  toroethiog 
of  modemtion  in  temper  and  expression. 
Ho  would  endeatour  to  follow  so  good  an 
example.  The  bon.  Gentleman  bed  begun 
and  ended  an  able  speech  bf  medical 
figeres  and  illastrations.  Helfed  begun  by 
complaining  of  the  gentle  alteratives  pro* 
posed  for  Ireland  by  the  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  GoTernmeut, 
and  be  had  ended  by  speaking  of  the 
stronger  essences  which  he  meant  himself 
to  prescribe.  But  he  had  been  singularly 
▼ague  and  uncertain  in  his  definition  of  the 
latter.  He  had  spoken  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  but  be  had  not  signified  his  jplan 
of  reforming  it ;  he  had  complained  of  the 
state  of  political  righu  and  privileges,  but 
he  had  not  sigoiBed  in  a  definite  manner 
any  plan  for  its  amelioration.  He  was 
sure  that  if  the  parallel  drawn  by  the  bon. 
Gentleman  between  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  intended  to  point  to  an  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the 
former*  as  the  Presbyterian  faith  had  been 
established  in  the  latter,  the  most  strenuous 
opponent  to  bis  plan  would  be  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London. 
And  this  was  the  objection  to  the  noble 
Lord's  motion — that  though  there  were 
many  parts  ^in  all  the  speeches  by  which 
it  bad  been  supported  with  which,  if  pro- 
posed in  the  shape  of  practical  legislation, 
be  and  others  would  be  roost  happy  to 
agree,  yet  the  motion  itself  was,  to  all  hope 
of  effecting  the  measures  so  hinted  at,  the 
most  entire  and  utter  extinction.  If  the 
noble  Lord  really  had  such  measures  in 
contemplation  he  could  not  have  adopted 
any  plan  more  effectual  to  prevent  their 
adoption  than  the  motion  propounded  from 
the  Chair.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
that  motion  f  Not  certainly  to  carry  any 
beneficial  measure  for  Ireland,  but  to  dis- 
place one  set  of  Ministers  from  those 
beoebes,  and  to  occupy  their  places  by 
otbecs ;  would  this  be  desirable  for  Ireland  ? 
Why,  most  certainly  not  in  tbe  sense  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite^ for  the 
noble  Lord  had  already  held  office  for  ten 
years,  during  which  Ireland  had  the  same 
Church  and  the  same  Civil  State,  and  all 
the  other  evils  now  complained  of;  and  in 
those  days  the  noble  Lord  was  an  advo- 
cate for  tbe  Church,  and  left  the  State  as 
be  found  it.  Had  truth,  then,  changed 
its  eternal  principles,  or  had  the  noble 
Lofd^sooghi  to  iiM>f«  lhi»  UotM  for  tbe 


purpose  of  faction  only,  and  party  ?  But 
this  was  a  question  all  too  large  for  the 
tiny  grasp  of  faction.  When  party  at- 
tempted to  use — or  abuse  it  rather — for 
her  pitiful  purposes — she  herself  must  fail. 
It  was  too  deep  and  too  broad  for  her 
limited  vision.  Yes^  be  the  politiciaa 
whom  he  might  who  should  try  to  rise 
upon  tbe  admitted  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
people— not  to  the  moral  dignity  of  tbeir 
alleviator  and  physician  —  but  to  the 
miserable  exaltation  of  a  more  miserable 
party — such  a  man  must  acquire  an  in- 
famy which  must  live  for  all  time^-an  in* 
famy  which  must  attach  to  the  party  and 
its  leader  too ;  and  here  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  state  firmly,  but  respectfully,  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  whom 
be  regretted  not  to  see  in  his  place,  that 
in  some  parts  of  his  speech  he  had  eni« 
ployed  means  only  suited  to  so  ignoble  an 
end.  He  bad  asked  at  one  time  a  ques- 
tion which,  perhaps  from  tbe  delicacy 
of  his  position,  had,  he  thought,  been 
feebly  answered  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man tbe  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  had  stated  he  could 
inform  |ihe  House,  upon  the  authority  of 
his  late  official  confidence  with  the  Crown, 
that  Her  Majesty  was  full  of  the  most  li- 
beral and  the  most  bencTolent  wishes  for 
ail  Her  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  that  she 
contemplated  them  all  of  every  creed  and 
sect  with  uniform  and  strong  kindness* 
Why,  it  needed  not  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  assert  this,  nor  that  his  right  boo. 
successor  should  confirm  it.  Every  one 
who  had  marked  her  career,  from  the 
moment  of  her  accession  to  the  Crown 
down  to  that  instant,  knew  that  our  So- 
vereign Lady  Victoria  was  of  a  high  and 
generous  nature,  worthy  of  the  sires  from 
whom  she  was  descended,  and  worthy  of 
the  mighty  empire  which  she  ruled.  God 
long  preserve  her  I  But  for  what  purpose 
did  the  noble  Lord  state  this  so  well-known 
fact  ?  Why.  that  he  might  ask  this  ques- 
tion— and  eloquently  and  indignantly  did 
the  noble  Lord  put  it  to  the  House-^ 
««  Who  is  he,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  '*  who 
shall  stand  between  this  fountain  of  Roysl 
grace  and  the  objects  of  iu  destiny  V*  This 
was  tbe  substance  of  the  noble  Lord's  in- 
quiry. He  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  who 
—not  the  conspirators  in  Ireland,  the  firm 
hand  of  the  law  had  temperately  but  ef- 
fectually pot  them  down — not  any  new 
sbape  which  their  mischievous  agitation 
could  Cako  i  bot  be  who  €oald  cffoctuall  j 
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paid  no  r^nt  at  all— I  mean  the  tenants  of 
little  patches  of  four  or  five  acres  of  land. 
As  to  those  who,  from  their  own  fault  or 
misfortune,   or  the  heartlessness  of  their 
landlords,  lose  the  shelter  of  a  cahin,  and 
a  little  plot  of  ground,  their  lot  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours  is  indeed,  appalling ;  and, 
yet  it  is  strange  how  seldom  these  poor 
creatures  think  of  wreaking  their  vengeance 
on  a  society  to  which  they  owe  so  very 
little.     In  my  opinion,  Irish   wrongs  are 
more  keenly  felt  as  national  wrongs  hy 
those  who  enjoy  comparative  comfort,  and 
most    keenly    by    those    who    have    had 
some   education,    and    whose   minds    are 
disciplined     to     control     their     feelings. 
Do  not,   then,   imagine    that    the    poor 
alone  are  discontented.   Every  true  Irish- 
man, rich  or  poor,  who  sees  a  defective 
representation,  and  a  constituency  crumbling 
to  decay  before  his  eyes,  is»  and  ought  to 
be,  discontented ;  every  Irishman  who  sees 
immense  sums  drained  from  his  country — 
without  the  pretence  of  representation— by 
imperative  presentment  under  despotic  au- 
thority, is,  and  ought  to  be  discontented ; 
every  Roman  Catholic— that  is,  eight  out 
of  every  ten  men  you  meet»  who  sees  a 
pompous  State  Church,  with  which  he  has 
no  connection,  and  from  which  he  derives 
no  benefit— gorged   with  the  proceeds  of 
public  taxation — ^is  necessarily  and   most 
justly  discontented ;  and  all  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  community,  as  far  as  they 
are  influenced  by  a  sense  of  justice,  partici- 
pate in  that  discontent.    Sir,  these  things 
being  so,  I  confess  I  see  no  safe  medium 
between  a  ruthless  trampling  down  of  Ire- 
land, an  utter  extermination  of  her  liberties, 
and  a  thorough  satisfaction  of  claims  which 
some   hold  to   be  exorbitant,  and  others, 
I  believe,  simply  ridiculous.  The  first  plea, 
which  has  its  advocates— to  say  nothing  of 
its  barbarity — is  full  of  hazard,  and  even  if 
successful,  would  be  attended  with  serious 
loss  to  yourselves.     It  never  was  in  your 
contemplation ;  that  I  feel  assured  of.    The 
second  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  distasteful 
to  many ;  but  a  patient  in  extremity  sub. 
mits  ouietly  to  swallow  a  nauseous  dose,  or 
to  endure  a  torturous  operation,  and  this 
is  a  case  of  life  or  death.    In  one  word, 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  let  Ire- 
land be  a  Popish  country.    I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  toleration  —  a   word  which  a 
noble  Lord  opposite,  declared  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  he  hated— but  I  mean  that  the 
profession  of  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people 
should  be  as  much  unconnected  with  loss, 
disability,  or  inconvenience,  as  that  of  the 


Anglican  faith.    Less  than  Seotland  gained 
for  a  system  which  is  more  opposed  to  the 
Church  of  England  than  is  the  latter  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  will  not  suffice.  And  if 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  bent  on  rejecting 
a  State  provision  for  the  Cleigy,  why  in  that 
case,  you  must  arrive  at  equality  by  an- 
other process  ;  always  preserving  to  every 
clergyman  the  enjoyment  of  the  property 
he  now  possesses.     Whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion, 
and  I  am  not  singular  in  my  judgment, 
that  all  other  reforms  however  valuable  in 
themselves,   will  prove  inadequate  to  the 
establishment  of  durable  peace,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  this  sweeping,  but  most  reason- 
able of  all  reforms.     I  am  no  lover  of  inno- 
vation for  innovation's  sake.     "  Let  well 
alone,"  appears  to  me  a  safe  rule ;  and  I 
might  hesitate  to  destroy  what  has  the 
sanction  of  ancient  usage  when  enduntUy 
bad.    But  here  we  have  to  do  with  what 
is,  as  it  stands,  intolerably  bad — ^vicious  in 
principle,  galling  in  operation,  and  by  no 
means  of  j^liation  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  feelings  of  millions  of  men.     A  word 
in  conclusion  upon  means.     If  the  Gentle- 
men who  are  now  in  power  will  try  to  con- 
ciliate  Ireland,  well — they  shall  have  my 
humble  support.    If  they  shrink  from  ap- 
plying the  great  principle  of  free  govern- 
ment  to  the  institutions  of  Ireland^  and 
turn  away  in  disgust  or  in  despair  fion  the 
work  of  needful  reformationi — ^if  they  have 
nothing  better  to  propose  for  the  healing  of 
the  nation  than  their  old  nostrums  and 
quack  remedies,  let  others  try  their  hand 
who  see  their  way  to  a  happy  issue,  and 
who  will  be  cheered  on  and  asidsted  by  the 
British  people  in  their  generous  efibrt  to 
satisfy  the  claimsof  their  wronged  brethren. 
Men  equal   to  the  emergency  are  to  be 
found,    and  Ireland  may   be  saved.    To 
adopt  the  language  of  the  oracle  I  have 
before  consulted,  language  singularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  time  and  circonu 
stances, 

"  I  know  Her  Majesty  shall  not  want  the 
ioforroation  of  persooi  expert  and  indasirioM 
who  have  served  her  there  and  know  the  re- 
gion ;  nor  the  advice  of  a  grave  and  prudent 
council  of  estate  here,  which  know  the  poises 
of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  ways  and 
passages  of  producing  great  actions." 

Mr.  Borthwick  said,  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  bad  just  sat  down 
had  added  another  to  the  many  proofs 
afforded  by  the  whole  conrie  of  that  de- 
bate, that  one  of  the  most  desirable,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  believe,  one  of  the  most 
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dKectiial  melhodt  for  IraoquilliBiDg  the 
tumaltt  of  Ireland,  was  the  infotioo  into 
the  ditemtioDt  of  this  House  toroetbiog 
of  moderaiion  io  temper  and  exprettion. 
Ha  would  endeavour  to  follow  to  good  an 
example.  The  bon.  Gentleman  btd  begun 
and  ended  an  able  speech  bf  medical 
figoret  and  illnttraliont.  He-lAid  began  by 
complaining  of  the  gentle  alteratives  pro« 
posed  for  Ireland  by  the  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  he  had  ended  by  speaking  of  the 
stronger  essences  which  he  meant  himself 
to  preacrtbe.  But  he  had  been  singularly 
vague  and  uncertain  in  his  definition  of  the 
latter.  He  had  spoken  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  but  he  had  not  signified  his  plan 
of  reforming  it ;  he  had  complained  of  the 
state  of  political  righu  and  privileges,  but 
he  had  not  signified  in  a  definite  manner 
any  plan  for  its  amelioration.  He  was 
sure  that  if  the  parallel  drawn  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  between  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  intended  to  point  to  an  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the 
fonner»  as  the  Presbyterian  faith  had  been 
established  in  the  latter,  the  most  strenuous 
opponent  to  bis  plan  would  be  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London. 
And  this  vras  the  objectbn  to  ihe  noble 
Lord's  motion— that  though  there  were 
many  parts  |in  alt  the  speeches  by  which 
it  hstd  been  supported  with  which,  if  pro* 
poaed  in  the  shape  of  practical  legislation, 
DC  and  others  would  be  most  happy  to 
agree,  yet  the  motion  itself  was,  to  all  hope 
of  effecting  the  measares  so  hinted  at,  the 
BMwt  entire  and  utter  extinction.  If  the 
noble  Lord  really  bad  such  measures  in 
contemplation  he  could  not  have  adopted 
any  plan  more  effectual  to  prevent  their 
adoption  than  the  motion  proponnded  from 
the  Chair.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
that  motion  ?  Not  certainly  to  carry  any 
beneficial  measure  for  Ireland,  but  to  dis- 
place  one  set  of  Ministers  from  those 
benches,  and  to  occupy  their  places  by 
others ;  would  this  be  desirable  for  Ireland  ? 
Why,  most  certainly  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  oppoaite  — for  the 
Doble  Lord  had  already  held  office  for  ten 
years,  during  which  Ireland  had  the  same 
Church  and  the  same  Civil  State,  and  all 
the  other  evils  now  complained  of;  and  in 
thoae  days  the  noble  Lord  was  an  advo- 
cate for  the  Church,  and  left  the  State  as 
he  found  it.  Had  trutht  then,  changed 
its  eternal  principles,  or  had  the  n<^le 
Ucd^wughi  to  iDOf«  Uiii  Homo  for  Um 


purpose  of  faction  only,  and  party  ?  But 
this  was  a  question  all  too  large  for  the 
tiny  grasp  of  faction.  When  party  at- 
tempted to  use— or  abuse  it  rather — for 
her  pitiful  purposes — she  herself  must  fail. 
It  was  too  deep  and  too  broad  for  her 
limited  vision.  Yes,  be  the  politician 
whom  he  might  who  should  try  to  rite 
upon  the  admitted  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
people  ^not  to  the  moral  dignity  of  their 
alleviator  and  physician  —  but  to  the 
miserable  exaltation  of  a  more  miserable 
party — such  a  man  must  acquire  an  in« 
famy  which  must  live  for  all  time^an  in- 
famy which  must  attach  to  the  party  and 
its  leader  too ;  and  here  he  most  be  per- 
mitted to  state  firmly,  but  respectfully,  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  whom 
he  regretted  not  to  see  in  his  place,  that 
in  some  parts  of  his  speech  he  had  em- 
ployed means  only  suited  to  so  ignoble  an 
end.  He  bad  asked  at  one  time  a  ques- 
tion which,  perhaps  from  the  delicacy 
of  his  position,  had,  he  thought,  been 
feebly  answered  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  had  stated  he  could 
inform  [the  House,  upon  the  authority  of 
his  late  official  confidence  with  the  Crowut 
that  Her  Majesty  was  full  of  the  most  li- 
beral and  the  most  benevolent  wishes  for 
all  Her  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  that  she 
contemplated  them  all  of  every  creed  and 
sect  with  uniform  and  strong  kindness. 
Why,  it  needed  not  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  assert  this,  nor  that  his  right  hon. 
successor  should  confirm  it.  Every  one 
who  had  marked  her  career,  from  the 
moment  of  her  accession  to  the  Crown 
down  to  that  instant,  knew  that  our  So- 
vereign Lady  Victoria  was  of  a  high  and 
geoeroua  nature,  worthy  of  the  sires  from 
whom  she  was  descended,  and  worthy  of 
the  mighty  empire  which  she  ruled.  God 
long  preserve  her  I  But  for  what  purpose 
did  the  noble  Lord  state  this  so  well-known 
fact  ?  Why,  that  he  might  ask  this  ques- 
tion—and  eloquently  and  indignantly  did 
the  noble  Lord  pot  it  to  the  House-^ 
"  Who  is  he,"  said  the  noble  Lord, «'  who 
shall  stand  between  this  fountain  of  Royal 
grace  and  the  objecu  of  iu  destiny  V  This 
waa  the  substance  of  the  noble  Lord's  in- 
quiry. He  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  who 
—not  the  conspirators  in  Ireland,  the  firm 
hand  of  the  law  had  temperately  but  ef- 
fectually pot  them  down — not  any  new 
shape  which  their  mischievous  agitation 
€Qald  Uko ;  but  be  who  could  offooMill  j 
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prevent  the  Royal  good-will  from  taking 
effect  ia  Ireland  roust  be  a  man  who,  to 
the  honours  of  ancient  lineage  and  noble 
birth,  should  add  the  weight  of  distin- 
guished moral  worth^one  who  should  possess 
large  intellectual  endowments  ripened  by 
consummate  scholarship  and  extensive  ob- 
servation— one  who  by  those  great  quali- 
ties crowned  all  and  adorned  by  an  amiable 
temper,  which  should  gather  to  him  in 
affectionate  respect  a  mighty  party  in  the 
state  whom  he  should  lead  and  control* 
Ay,  when  such  a  man  should  descend  from 
the  lofty  position  he  so  deservedly  occu- 
pied to  join  hands  with  convicted  conspi- 
racy, and  insinuate  against  his  great  rival 
the  miserable  taunt  that  he  was  the  ob- 
stacle between  the  Royal  heart  and  its 
dearest  and  noblest  aim-^he  said  when 
such  a  man  should  so  act,  he  would  be 
indeed,  a  great  and  effectual  barrier  be- 
tween the  wishes  of  his  Sovereign  for  Ire- 
land and  their  fulfilment.  He  would  only 
ask  the  noble  Lord  and  the  House,  in  the 
words  of  Pope — 

'*  Who  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
'*  Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  be  ?" 

So  much  [for  the  first  question  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Now,  he  had  asked  a  second 
question,  which  he  (Mr.  Dorth wick)  would 
also  take  leave  to  answer.  The  noble  Lord 
had  demanded — what  benefit  did  the  Ad- 
ministration promise  itself  from  the  recent 
trials  in  Ireland^ 

''  You  have  obtained,  (said  he),  your  con- 
viction ;  but  what  else  have  you  gained  f 
Have  you  not  rather  added  strength  to  the 
bands  of  agitation  than  bound  them  up  ?  Is 
not  Mr.  O'Connell  likely  to  address  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  more  effect,  when  he  appeals 
to  them  no  longer  as  their  liberator  and  friend 
merely,  but  as  their  suffering  martyr,  con- 
victed and  imprisoned  for  their  sake  ?** 

Now,  he  admitted  that  he  had  at  first, 
when  these  prosecutions  were  undertaken, 
entertained  a  view  not  unlike  that  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  thought  that  it  was  an 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  which  the  failure  must  weaken  them- 
selves and  the  success  strengthen  their 
enemy.  He  had  thought  so;  but  he 
found  now  that  he  had  overrated  the  in. 
flucuce  of  the  agitators,  and  under-esti« 
muted  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  He  was 
convinced  that  two  great  benefits  must 
follow  from  this  conviction.  The  first  was, 
that  it  laid  the  wide  field  of  Irish  legisla* 
tion  fairly  open  to  the  Government.  It 
freed  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  fetteri 


which  had  hitherto  bound  them  whtn  Ibty 
attempted  to  achieve  any  improvemtoi  of 
the  Irish  condition.  Admit,  for  eEample, 
that  the  Act  of  Catholic  Broancipatioo  io 
i*829  was  a  great  benefit  to  that  eoantry, 
did  they  not  hear  from  day  to  day  in  that 
House  that  half  its  value  was  lost  in  th^ 
fact  that  it  had  been  wrong  fromMinistenal 
fears,  and  not  awarded  from  Miaiilerial 
justice  ?  Well :  but  now  the  Crown  bad  be* 
gun  by  placing  the  finger  of  the  law  upon 
dangerous  agitation.  It  had  first  silenced 
the  menace  of  disaffection,  and  could  now 
effectually,  and  of  its  own  proper  and  be- 
coming motive,  advance  and  beatow  what- 
ever justice  ahould  require.  It  would  be 
now  no  longer  said  that  that  beneficial  le» 
gislation  was  wrung  from  fear.  It  mvat 
be  admitted,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  wat 
as  spontaneous  as  willing— as  generocs  as 
it  was  just.  And  a  second  important  be- 
nefit conferred  on  Ireland  by  these  con- 
victions must  be,  that  the  people  of  that 
country  would  now  be  undeceived  as  Io 
the  source  from  which  they  could  deriw 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  Tbey 
would  not  any  longer  look  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty as  Queen,  with  Mr.  O'Connell  Vict* 
roy  over  her ;  but  tbey  would  aee  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  himself  must  be  eubjcct  to 
the  law,  and  that  the  power  of  legislalioa 
rested  not  with  him,  but  with  the  Queen, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons  of  the  realm. 
These  were  advantages  which  had  bcea 
obtained  by  the  convictiona»  and  wbicb 
never  could  be  derived  from  such  motioiia 
as  that  of  the  noUo  Lord.  He  (Mr. 
Borthwick)  waa  most  anxioaa,  upon  thia 
point,  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Indeed, 
he  had  chiefly  risen  to  prevent  the  mia* 
construction  of  his  vote,  for  he  cooM  not 
fail  to  observe  on  the  other  aide  of  tim 
House  a  disposition  to  miaconstme  every 
vote  given  in  favour  of  Minislera,  and  to 
attribute  it  to  hostile  feeling  against  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  people.  He  for  one 
entertained  eentimenta  of  the  most  oppo* 
site  character.  He  admired  the  Iriah 
people;  he  believed  them  to  be  warm* 
near  ted,  generooa,  and  loyal;  and  Iw 
wished  to  vote  on  thia  question  for  tbeir 
benefit.  He  claimed  for  himself,  and  lor 
every  English  Member,  thia  oonstmctaon 
of  his  vote.  No  English  intereet  conM 
be  advanced ;  all  English  inteitsu  on  Um 
contrary,  must  be  fearfully  impeded  or 
annihilated,  by  the  injury  of  lrehft& 
But  did  Ireland  derive  benefit  ffom  thni 
tumult  aad  aeditioa  of  whieh  her  valbye 
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hwi  bMO  the  iceoe,  and  bendf  Ibe 
vietim  ?  And  that  very  night,  when  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  entered  that  Hoote,  be  had 
been  greeted  with  cheers.  Yes,  and  it 
was  inferred »  becaoae  he  and  thoee  who 
sat  on  hie  aide  of  the  House,  did  not  join 
in  those  cheers*  that  they  hated  Ireland. 
Now,  he  woald  say,  that  he  for  one  did 
not  doubt  the  accuracy  and  justice  with 
whieb  the  hon.  Menbere  who  bad  spoken 
last,  had  described  Mr.  0*Connell  as  sin* 
cere  in  his  love  to  his  country— honest  in 
his  seal  and  devotion  to  her  interests.  He 
did  not  for  a  moment  doobt  it*  He  never 
had  doubled  it,  and  he  had  sometimes  en- 
countered  tbedisapprobatioo  of  hispoltlical 
friends  for  saying  so.  But  he  was  not  there 
nor  were  they,  to  judge  of  motites.  He 
was  there  to  lenelate  for  the  United  King- 
dom* They  did  not  meet  in  their  oharacter 
as  membets  of  society,  but  as  Members 
of  Parliament ;  and  he  avowed  that  any 
public  man,  as  a  public  man  who  gave 
public  expression  to  sympathy — not  with 
Mr.  O'Connell— but  with  seditious  con- 
spiraey^was  offending  against  the  law  and 
the  safety  of  the  realm.  He  admired 
Mr.  O'Connell's  great  abilities:  nay,  bis 
devotion  to  his  country;  but,  however 
he  might  think  on  that  point,  he  most 
avoid  all  approval  of  conspiracy  and 
aeditioo.  Nor  let  it  be  inferred  from 
this  vote,  that  he  was  averse  to  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland.  The  very  contrery 
'-'he  pledged  himself  to  assist  any  motion 
which  should  have  such  an  object.  The 
piesent  motion  was,  of  all  plans  that  could 
iMve  been  devised,  in  method  the  least  ef- 
feetoal,  in  effect  the  most  mischievous. 
8uppoee  it  were  carried  —  suppose  the 
House  now  in  committce*-what  would 
follow  but  angry  words,  bandied  from 
those  to  these  benches,  and  perhaps  re* 
turned  with  interest?  Would  those 
stormy  and  inflammable  accusations  fail  to 
oommunieute  their  contagion  to  Ireland, 
and  to  excite  the  causes  already  too  active 
to  fever  and  vex  her  quiet  and  her  very 
existeoee  ?  No,  the  agitation  had  ceased 
In  Ireland,  and  been  trensfered  to  that 
floor.  The  agitator  waa  no  bnger  Mr. 
OX^onnell,  but  the  noble  Member  for 
the  city  of  London.  He,  at  least  wss 
»,  that  whatever  seventy  or  violence  of 
Mr.  0*Gonnell  had  used  at 
iMter  meetings  of  his,  he  bad 
no  expressions  more  unworthy  of  a 
Member  of  that  House,  more  degrading 
10  a  p«hiie  oho,  then  bad  the  ttoMe  Lord 


in  opening  that  debate.  And  must  not 
Ireland  suffer  from  this?  Why,  what 
could  more  full  v  prove  this  charge — for  he 
charged  the  noUe  Lord  with  it—than  the 
busy  seal  with  which  be  had  ransacked  tbe 
annals  of  electioneering  orgies,  the  files  of 
provincial  newspapers,  to  seek  if  haply  he 
might  find  some  strong  expreuions  uttered 
by  some  happy  Conservative  over  his  cops 
which  he  might  torture  to  his  purpose  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  succeeded  in  finding 
some  phrese  or  other,  spoken,  or  more 
probably  never  spoken,  by  an  hon.  Oen« 
tieman;  and  forthwith  be  charges  the 
great  political  party  with  entertaining 
sentiments  which  every  one  of  their 
Mcmbere  abboncd  from  his  heart.  Was 
this  fair  ?  But  more  unworthy  still  was 
the  misinterpretation  of  the  noble  Lord 
of  the  words  attributed  by  him  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor-* misinterpretation,  he 
would  not  say  wilful,  yet  he  did  not  nn- 
deretand  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  He 
would  bend,  however,  his  judgment  to 
his  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord's  honour. 
The  noble  Lord  had  quoted  the  word 
'' alien,'*  used  by  Lord  Lyndhuret  many 
years  ago,  and  reasoned  ae  though  that 
learned  Lord  had  emploved  it  in  con* 
tempt  of  some  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 
Now,  what  was  the  fact?  What  said 
Bansardt  and  tbe  reports?  Wby,  that 
Lord  Lyndhurst  had  thus  described  Ire. 
land:— 

**  There  are  io  Ireland,  (said  be)  two  dit« 
tinct  raess,  alien  to  sach  other  in  blood,  alien 
in  laognage,  and  alien  io  religioo.'* 

Why  this  applied  tbe  word  *'  alien  ** 
equally  to  each  party,  but  roost  certainly 
did  not  attribute  the  character  of  alien 
as  from  this  country  to  either,  Such  was 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  tortured  the  words  of  that  distinguish- 
ed personage  to  suit  a  most  unworthy  pur- 
pose ;  such  wss  the  degradation  to  which 
be  had  stooped.  He  was  sorry  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  in  his  place ;  it  was  not  bis 
fault ;  but  as  he  was  absent,  he  would 
use  no  severer  terms;  and  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  hesitated,  dm  to  misconstrue 
and  misrepresent  the  Lord  High  Chan* 
ceilor,  and  next  to  assert  what  was  beyond 
bis  knowledge,  had  it  been  even  powible 
namely,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  been  ap- 
pointed  to  the  woolsack  only  because  he 
had  used  that  expression,  wby,  was  it 
credible,  that  the  leader  of  a  great  party 
could  stoop  so  low  ?  Not  only  the  nature 
of  tbe  case— the  character  of  pabUc  men 
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made  it  impossible,  but  the  appointment 
by  the  same  Government  of  the  noble  Lord 
to  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland  would 
have  foiled  their  own  purpose.  He  did 
not  doubt,  in  like  manner,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  equally  misconstrued  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland.  If  any  Judge  were  so  wicked, 
surely  there  could  be  none  so  foolish,  as 
to  employ  the  word  "  opposite  "  so  as  to 
imply  partiality  in  an  open  court.  Now, 
he  wished  his  vote  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. He  was  opposing  no  measure  for 
Irish  improvement  either  in  Church  or 
in  State.  He  was  only  voting  against  a 
motion  for  kindling  and  strengthening  se- 
dition in  Ireland.  The  noble  liOrd  wished 
to  wrest  the  reins  of  power  from  the  hands 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, would  he  control  the  power  be 
would  raise  ?  We  had  experience  of 
this.  When  the  noble  Lord  was  in 
power,  he  too,  had  to  deal  with  Mr. 
O'Connell;  and  how?  By  a  Lichfield 
House  compact.  He  (Mr.  Borthwick) 
was  disposed,  of  the  two,  to  prefer  the 
temperate  administration  of  the  law  to 
a  league  between  a  Government  and  Re- 
pealers. But  he  was  most  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  there  remained  upon  the  Govern- 
ment a  solemn  responsibility.  They  had 
deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Empire  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  obtained  these 
convictions  and  silenced  the  voice  of  se- 
dition which  had  shaken  thai  Empire,  and, 
it  was  not  too  much  to  say,  had  startled 
Europe.  So  far  it  was  well ;  but  they 
had  not  done.  Yes,  he  would  as  frankly 
appeal  to  the  one  side  as  to  the  other.  He 
recommended  the  Government  to  be  6rm 
and  patient^to  let  the  wasps  of  party 
sting  on — to  bear  unmoved  the  whispers 
of  faction  and  the  thunder  of  seditiou — 
to  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  a  large  and  li- 
beral charity— to  bear  favour  for  none, 
and  affection  to  all-— and  in  this  spirit, 
acting  alike  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  they  would  secure  the 
peace  aitd  lasting  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
He  challenged  the  noble  Lord  to  act  in  a 
similar  spirit— to  point  out  the  reforms 
required.  He  would  not  stop  at  scruples. 
Let  him  show  that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland 
could  be  redressed  by  establishing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  he  would 
give  him  his  support.  But  lei  him  re- 
member, that  be  and  Lord  Normanby  had 
no  monopoly  of  knowledge  about  Ireland, 
or  of  lympatby  with  her.  Go  the  coatrary. 


they  saw  with  the  eyes  of  party.  He  woiild 
this  Session  anxiously  watch  the  measure! 
proposed  by  both  sides ;  and  by  do  par- 
tial affection^  but  by  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  he  would  decide.  He  venerated 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church— he  admired 
her  great  learning  and  signal  piety — be 
did  not  forget  the  number  of  ChristiaDt 
who  worshipped  at  her  altars,  nor  their 
worth.  It  was  because  he  loved  Irishmen, 
and  respected  their  faith,  that  he  would 
oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Sir  H.  W.  Barron  asked  the  House 
and  the  people  of  England,  if,  after  a  do- 
minion of  some  centuries,  the  people  of 
Ireland,  were  to  be  governed  by  meant 
of  military  occupation  ?  Yet  such  was 
the  confession  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  in  that  House !  Such  was  the  con- 
fession of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  Ireland,  he  confes- 
sed, was  held  to  the  British  Crown  bj 
military  occupation.  He  asked,  in  sober 
sadness,  of  the  people  of  England,  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  of  the  people  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  civilized  world,  if  this  were  a 
state  to  which  any  people  could  sobmit 
who  had  the  spirit  of  freedom  existing  in 
their  hearts  and  in  their  hands  ?  He  told 
them,  and  he  said  it  not  in  menace— m 
He  who  was  above  him  would  jndge — 
he  said  it  not  in  menace,  but  he  said  it 
in  sober  sadness,  did  they  think  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  ought  to  submit  to  it  7 
He  asked  them  ought  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  submit  to  it  ?  Ought  they  to  sub- 
mit to  be  kept  in  military  bondage  to  any 
nation  that  ever  existed  i  The  people  oif 
I  England  would  not  submit  to  it.  They,  the 
English,  had  given  a  noble  example  when 
they  put  down  tyranny,  when  they  forced  the 
concession  of  Magna  Charta  from  a  tyrant ; 
I  when  they  thought  it  to  be  their  duty,  (and 
I  he  did  not  say  whether  they  were  right  or 
!  wrong)  to  bring  another  king  to  the  block, 
i  because  he  had  desired  to  submit  their 
lives  and  liberties  to  his  dictation,  and 
t  not  to  the  laws  of  England.  Why,  then, 
.  should  the  people  of  Ireland  sobmit  to 
I  such  a  state  of  things,  and,  he  now  asked 
them,  did  they  think  that  it  was  in  ho- 
man  nature  long  to  submit  to  it  ?  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  not  long  submit  to  it.  He  for 
one  would  never  join,  under  any  possible 
circumstances  that  he  coald  foresee,  in  an 
opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land.  He  for 
one  would  never  ^oin  in  anythrog  an* 
pnwcbiof  to  a  oulitiiy  amy  afUDit  tbt 
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Governmentofthecountrv.  Powerless,  per- 
bmps,  he  may  be,  slill  he  should  be  found  on 
Ibe  side  of  the  law ;  bui  then  be  asked  them, 
did  they  think  that  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  men  would  thus  reason,  or  that  they 
would  have  the  reasons  that  he  had,  for 
being  on  the  side  of  the  law  ?  The  coon- 
try  was  in  a  state  approaching  to  dtsor* 
nnisation  ;  and  why  ?  He  arraigned  the 
British  Oovemment;  be  did  not  arraign 
the  British  people  for  thb.  Had  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  gricTances?  And  were 
these  grievances  to  be  put  an  end  to? 
That  was  the  great  question  ;  and  he  was 
going  to  answer  it,  not  on  the  authority  of 
any  demagogue,  or,  as  the  right  bon. 
Oendemao  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  said,  of 
anjf  **  convicted  conspirators,"  but  he  was 
going  to  answer  it  on  the  authority  of 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  Ireland— of 
men  having  property  to  the  amount  of 
of  500,000<  or  600,000/  per  annum  in  that 
country.  He  answered  it  on  the  authority 
of  that  petition  which  had  received  the 
aigoatores  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord 
Charlemonty  and  others  which  had  been 
allodad  to  during  this  Session  by  other 
hon.  Members.  That  petition  states,  and 
•tatea  truly,  that  the  electoral  body  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  population  ;  that  in 
ISngland  you  have  nearly  6ve  times  as 
many  Members  as  in  Ireland,  whilst  your 
population  is  little  more  than  double;  that 
in  England  all  householders  vote  for 
Municipal  Corporations;  in  Ireland  (the 
poorer  country)  none  but  persons  rated  to 
101.  hooaea  possess  that  privilege.  In 
England  the  Established  Church  is  the 
Cbnrch  of  the  majority ;  in  Ireland  the 
Church  of  one-seventh  of  the  people  is  the 
Established  Church.  In  England,  the 
professors  of  the  Church  of  the  majority 
are  promoted  to  nearly  all  the  high  offices 
of  State  and  the  law ;  in  Ireland,  few  or 
none  of  the  Church  the  majority  are  found 
in  these  stations.  Are  these  grievances  ? 
Is  this  juaticeT  Is  it  prudent?  Is  it 
politic  7  Is  it  wise  t  But  are  the  griev- 
ances  of  Ireland  limited  to  these  poinu  ? 
Far  from  it.  Many  of  the  Irish  Members 
net  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  and  ad* 
dressed  the  people  of  Great  Britain  on 
Dumeroas  other  grievances.  Amongst 
other  things  they  demanded  a  larger  ex- 
penditnre  of  the  income  of  the  State  in 
Ireland.  Of  all  other  matters  the  most 
urgent  and  useful  would  be  to  develope 
the  lesooreea  of  that  country  by  nsefol 
pablaa  wodu  and  Cbnaby  gi?e  eoploymeal 


to  the  population.  Then  again  another 
serious  grievance  is,  that  offices  in  Ireland 
were  not  6lled  by  Irishmen,  but  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  fell 
insulted  by  not  being  allowed  to  govern 
themselves.  You  have  an  English  Lord 
Lieutenant,  English  Secretary,  English 
Lord  Chancellor,  Englishmen  at  the  head 
of  Customs,  Excise,  Police,  Post  Office, 
and  neariy  all  public  departments.  A  us* 
tria  did  not  dare  to  do  this  in  Italy,  though 
it  was  the  most  despotic  government,  what 
England  did  in  Ireland.  Austria  did  not 
dare  to  do  this  in  Hungary ;  Holland  had 
dared  to  do  it  in  Belgium,  and  they  knew 
the  consequence.  He  hoped  that  Ireland 
would  not  follow  this  example.  But  yoo 
may  exasperate  a  nation  beyond  their 
power  of  endurance.  In  reciting  these 
grievances,  it  is  said  sometimes,  '*  but  your 
taxation  does  not  entitle  you  to  more 
Members."  This  we  deny,  and  challenge 
enquiry.  The  taxation  and  population 
taken  jointly  (which  are  the  grounds  of 
English  representation)  would  entitle  Ire* 
land  to,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  140 
Members  out  of  658  that  this  House 
contains.  As  to  the  Irish  electors,  be 
conceived  them  to  be  more  independ- 
ent than  those  in  England.  He  could 
cite  a  case  to  prove  this,  &at occurred  lately 
in  an  English  county,  which,  whilst  a 
late  nobleman  of  Whig  principles  wax 
a  large  proprietor,  the  electors  always 
returned  a  Whig;  but  when  that  no. 
bleman  was  aucceeded  by  his  son,  a 
Tory,  the  electors  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  returned  a  Toij.  As  pro- 
perty changed  hands  from  Whig  to  Tory, 
or  from  Tory  to  Whig,  in  England,  the 
electors  changed  too,  and  always  voted 
with  their  landlords.  This,  did  not  occur 
in  Ireland,  where  the  electors  voted  alwaya 
according  to  their  principles.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  towns,  there  was  not  a  sin* 
gle  town  in  Ireland  which  had  been  con- 
victed of  bribery.  But»  look  to  England 
— look  to  the  Election  Committees  in  this 
House— look  to  the  use  made  of  the  ChiU 
tern  Hundreds— look  to  Sodboiy,  Staf- 
fbrd  and  Bridport— look  to  sundry  others 
in  this  country  which  had  been  convicted 
of  bribery.  He  defied  tbe  Howse  to  sbow 
any  insUnces  of  the  like  kind  in  Ireland. 
He  certainly  did  not  recollect  any  two 
cases,  there  might  be  one,  in  which  a 
Member  had  been  unseated  on  the  ground 
of  bribery,  for  an  Irish  borough.  Re 
had|  Uitmoiei  a  right  lo  ouuntaiB  that 
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the  Iriih  people  had  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  franchise  and  its  exteo- 
sioD.  With  respect  to  taxation,  it  was 
said  that  in  Ireland  it  was  only  one- 
fifth  per  head  what  it  was  in  England,  and 
that  it  was  all  spent  in  Ireland.  This  was 
a  most  unfounded  assertion.  This  state- 
ment had  been  made  by  a  Gentleman  who 
had  lately  written  a  work  upon  Ireland, 
and  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to 
office  by  the  present  Government — he  pre- 
sumed— in  recompence  for  his  libels  upon 
Ireland.  The  late  Lord  Fitzgerald,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  in 
1816,  made  a  very  different  statement. 
He  stated,  that  Ireland  had  actually 
paid  since  the  Union  78,000>000/.  of 
taxation,  being  46,000,000/.  more  than 
her  proportion  since  that  period.  But 
he  would  cite  also  as  an  authority  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  sat  op- 
posite. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
stated  in  18*22,  that  Ireland  had  been 
taxed  more  than  she  was  able  to  bear. 
The  proportion  allotted  was  2-17th's;  and 
this  was  what  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  was  more  than  Ire- 
land was  fairly  entitled  to  bear.  Lord 
Sydenham,  too,  in  1833,  stated  in  this 
House,  that  although  increased  taxes  had 
been  imposed  upon  Ireland  since  1807, 
they  had  failed  of  producing  an  increased 
revenue.    His  woitls  were  :— 

**  A  case  is  established  in  the  instance  of 
Ireland  which  is  written  in  characters  too 
legible  not  to  serve  as  a  goide  to  future  finan- 
ciers— one  which  ought  to  bring  shame  on 
the  memory  of  its  authors.  The  revenue  of 
Ireland  in  1807  was  4,378,000/.  Between 
that  year  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  taxes 
were  successively  imposed  which,  according 
to  the  calculations  ot  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  ought  to  have  produced  7,700,000/. 
Yet  the  result  was,  that  in  18S1,  the  whole  re- 
venue was  3,844,000/. !  Here  is  an  example 
to  prove  that  increase  of  taxation  does  not 
tena  to  produce  increase  of  revenue,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  actual  diminution.*' 

A  Finance  Committee  of  this  House  in 
1815  reported  to  the  House  that "  Ireland 
had  advanced  in  permanent  taxation  more 
rapidly  than  Gf«at  Britain  herself."  Mr. 
Leslie  Poster  sUted  in  1816,  ''  that  taxa^ 
tion  in  Ireland  had  been  carried  to  the 
ne  pUu  uUraJ'  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
Hoskisson,  and  others  bore  similar  testi- 
mony. The  question  before  the  Hoose 
was  the  sute  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
most  imporunt  features  in  her  state  was 
ibn  vnouni  of  hu  taxation.    Such  wis 


the  sUte  of  the  case  as  related  to  taxatioa 
between  the  two  countries;  and  how  was 
Ireland  maligned — how  unjustly  was  she 
treated  by  the  Government  of  the  present 
day.  The  noble  Lord  who  was  at  present 
Secretary  of  the  Irish  Government  had  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  disposed  to  prooMMe 
the  interests  of  that  country,  and  to  sym* 
pathise  in  her  distresses.  For  hb  part,  he 
gave  the  noble  Lord  full  credit  for  sincerity 
in  these  professions;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  was  prevented  from  carrying  them 
into  effect  by  the  men  who  surrounded 
him  in  Ireland  and  by  his  supporters 
there.  The  fact  was,  the  noble  LonI 
was  in  a  false  position.  Why,  then,  if 
he  found  himself  unable  to  do  his  duty 
with  honour  to  himself  and  usefulness  to 
the  country,  did  he  not  retire  from  the 
position  which  he  held  ?  He  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  that  the  noble  Lord  shovld 
remain  in  office,  because  be  thongbt  that 
he  might  yet  avert  much  of  the  mischief 
that  his  Colleagues  might  otherwise  do  in 
Ireland.  He  came  now  to  the  questioo  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  which  were  said 
to  have  increased  under  the  operation  of 
the  Union  with  this  country.  This  state- 
ment he  denied.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  every  branch  of 
industry  had  decreased  since  that  period. 
In  support  of  his  views  he  wonld  read 
a  short  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  Raw. 
Dr.  Bayton,  a  champion  aad  talented  ad* 
▼ocate  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ire- 
land,  and  a  very  decided  Consenrative. 
He  says  :— 

''The  exports  and  imports  as  &r  as  they  ate 
a  test  of  a  decay  of  profiuUe  occupatioo— ee 
far  as  the  exports  and  imports  are  supplied 
from  parliamentary  returns  exhibit  extraoidi- 
nary  evidences  of  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
iog  classes.  The  importation  of  flax  seed  (an 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  a  most  important 
source  of  employment)  was  in  1790  339,745 
barrels;  in  1800  327,621  barrels;  in  1830 
168,458  barrels.  The  importation  of  silk  raw 
and  thrown  was  in  1790  93,091  lbs. ;  in  1800 
79,060  lbs. ;  in  1830  3,190  lbs.  Of  unwroi^ 
iron  in  1790  2,791  tons;  in  1800  10,241  tons; 
in  1830  871  tons.  Formerly  we  spun  all  our 
own  woollen  and  worsted  yam,  we  imported 
in  1790  only  2,294  lbs ;  in  1800  1880  lbs. ; 
in  1826  662,750  lbs.  An  enoraous  inewass. 
There  were  upwards  of  thirty  master  msnu 
lactureis  in  the  woollen  trade  in  DoUis,  who 
have  become  bankrupU  since  1821.  There  has 
been  doubtless  an  increase  in  the  exports  of 
cotton.  In  1800  9,147  yards ;  1826  7,793,873 
yards.  The  exports  of  cotton  from  Great  Bri- 
tain vrere  in  1829  402,517,196  yards ;  valne 
12|Sl6^7t,  which  Witt  give  the  valnsof  ear 
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TIm  obftet  of  poniihaent  wtt  rather  to 
deler,  by  exampio,  than  to  inflict  retribu- 
tif«  pain  on  iba  indifidoal.  Witb  this 
view  iht  law  aboold  alwavs  be  vindicated 
in  loberncia  and  with  milcfneM.  The  Go- 
▼f  rnment  had  got  a  conviction,  but  bad 
they  obtained  any  advantage  by  it  ?  He 
asked  if  the  oonviction  was  a  fair  one? 
He  did  not  believe  it  wai.  In  fact,  he 
had  viewed  with  great  diaaatitfaotion  the 
whole  proceedinga  of  the  trial.  It  had 
not  prodneed  the  effect  that  aoch  a  loleoin 
proceeding  ahonid  have.  Had  the  tra- 
veraera  been  brought  to  the  Bar  in  a  die* 
paeeaonate  manner,  with  no  appearance  of 
prajndice,  a  conviction  would  have  pro- 
duced a  graat  morel  effect;  but  what 
effect  had  it  actually  produced  T  A  feel* 
ing  of  anger  and  hoetility,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  the  accident  which  occurred  to 
the  jnry-litt  had  been  the  result  of  inten- 
tion. He  did  not  hold  or  avow  this  opin- 
ion, but  tbera  had  certainly  been  a  most 
culpable  degree  of  negligence  upon  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  whose  hands  the 
management  of  the  proceedings  had  been 
plaoed.  In  fact,  the  whole  preeeediog, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  a  system  of 
blundering  most  discreditable  to  any  Go- 
vernment. One  point  to  which  he  would 
direct  attention  was  the  fact,  that  when 
the  indictment  was  sent  up,  and  when  the 
traveraera  asked  for  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  the  re- 
queel  waa  nfueed,  because  such  was  not 
the  praetioe  in  Ireland.  It  was  stated  to 
be  the  practice  in  England;  but  the  re- 
presentation produced  no  effect.  It  was 
a  bad  practice  also  to  ftnd  bills  of  indict- 
ment Urom  written  depositions^instead  of 
the  actual  examination  of  witnesses.  The 
Irish  judges  bad  on  those  poinU  frequently 
made  law  far  themeelves,  differing  from 
the  rule  and  practice  in  England.  How- 
ever, even  all  that  might  be  paosed  over; 
but  when  he  saw  the  spirit  of  aniaMMity 
which  the  Chief  Justice  infueed  into  his 
chafge,  be  could  not  but  eipress  a  wish 
that  the  tribunal  bad  set  a  very  different 
example.  He  wiahcd  proper  decency  of 
behaviour  in  conn.  He  wanted  that  if, 
wbeo  before  a  magistrate,  one  asan  chal- 
lenging another  would  be  immediately 
eeot  to  gaol,  that  were  a  aimilar  thing 
to  oecur  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  similar 
punishment  should  be  ieflicted.  A  friend 
of  bis  own,  having  been  croes-examined 
by  a  very  iaspudent  laeryer,  sent  the  latter 
a  tbiee  oorneced  note.    It  wae  immedi- 


ately handed  to  the  judge,  and  belbra 
four  houra  had  elapaed  the  challencer 
found  himself  lodged  in  Newgate.  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  that  8  but  he  found 
Ihult  with  the  practice  having  been  laid 
aside  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-general 
for  Ireland.  The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  late  proeecntions  was,  as  he 
hoped  and  believed,  to  show  that  the  law 
could  and  would  be  vindicated.  But  if 
this  was  their  object,  should  not  they 
remember  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  all  mattera  of  a  legal  kind 
should  be  so  sacred  as  deeply  to  impress 
upon  the  people  the  conviction  that  the 
most  impartial  justice  waa  done.  When 
he  heard  of  the  challenging  of  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  jury  list,  he  was  very  indig- 
nant. If  the  course  of  Government  had 
not  been  to  villity  the  Catholics  generally, 
if  they  had  not  in  many  cases  ^fore  the 
State  Trials  been  objected  to,  because 
they  were  Catholics,  he  should  have 
thought  that  the  challengea  recently  made 
had  taken  place  merely  on  the  ground  of 
the  partiea  objected  to  holding  Repeal 
aentiments.  But  he  could  not  think  ao 
when  he  heard  the  declarationa  of  a  peraon 
in  another  place  upon  the  aubject.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  oppoeite  did  not  hold 
auch  viewa,  for  be  had  repudiated  them ; 
but  when  they  heard  the  man-of-all-work 
of  the  Government  that  peraon  who  car- 
ried about  hb  BiUingagate  for  hire,  when 
that  man  waa  heard  in  auch  an  ootrageoua 
manner  to  villify  a  body  of  men  who  had 
never  done  him  any  injury  be  oould  not  bat 
be  conaciotta  of  the  effect  of  all  this  in 
Ireland.  Yea,  it  waa  notorioua  that  that 
peraon  had  become  the  aopporter  of  Go- 
vernment. Hia  noUe  Friend  near  him 
had  apoken  of  another  peraon,  who  pre- 
aided  in  the  Hooee  of  Lorda,  and  atated 
that  he  apprehended  that  he  held  hb 
place  in  coneequenceof  opiniona  which  he 
had  exprmaed  upon  the  Iriah  people. 
When  he  heard  this,  he  did  not  agree  with 
it ;  but  be  had  aeen  reaaoo  to  agree  with 
it  aince;  for  when  he  aaw  another  noble 
Lord  take  up  the  villiilcation  of  the  Iriidi 
people,  heaping  on  them  insulting  impu« 
tationa,  when  he  aaw  that  man,  who  had 
never  done  an  act  cood  or  bad,  without  a 
personal  motive,  when  he  aaw  that  man 
take  the  aame  courae,  he  could  not  but 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord.  It  waa  the 
putting  thinga  together,  which  hed  hap- 
pened in  the  eourae  of  the  late  triala,  that 
induced  the  people  of  Ireland  to  conclude 
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names  had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  were 
implicated  with  the  traversers,  and  were 
themselves  members  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation. It  might  be  so  ;  but  whether  or 
not,  the  act  of  the  Crown  lawyers  in  this 
respect  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  they  believed,  that  the  only  object  was 
to  deprive  the  Roman  Catholics  of  all 
share  in  it,  and  to  pack  the  jury  against 
the  traversers.  This  opinion  was  not 
confined  to  Irishmen.  He  had  recently 
conversed  with  an  English  gentleman  of 
high  station,  who,  upon  enquiring  about 
the  trials,  and  being  told  they  were  over, 
replied,  "  Yes,  over,  indeed^  with  a  packed 
jury,  a  pistolling  Attorney- general,  and  a 
Judge  Jefferies ;  such  proceedings  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  England."  Here  he 
might  remind  the  English  people  how 
different  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when 
governed  by  Lord  Normanby  and  Lord 
Fortescue,  to  what  it  is  now.  Crime  had 
diminished— the  army  considerably  re- 
duced— confidence  in  the  law — little  agi- 
tation—party frauds  almost  totally  ex- 
tinguished. Now  crime  increasing — the 
army  nearly  doubled-— barracks  fortifying 
— all  confidence  in  the  law  extinguished — 
agitation  in  the  ascendant — party  feuds  and 
religions  animosities  on  the  increase.  He 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  change  their 
policy,  and  to  conciliate  the  Irish  people ; 
he  asked  the  House  and  the  Minister— he 
implored  them-*in  the  name  of  his  coun- 
try, to  govern  her  by  her  affections,  and 
not  by  force.  Let  them  adopt  that  course, 
and  agitation  and  discontent  would  cease. 
Mr.  Repton  said,  that  although  he  was 
unconnected  with  Ireland  be  could  not 
but  feel  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that 
country.  He  had  recently  visited  Ireland, 
and  be  was  bound  to  say,  that  no  one 
could  leave  it  without  feelings  of  kindness 
and  sympathy  for  the  Irish  people.  There 
was  no  country  in  the  world  possessing 
greater  resources,  and  it  ought  to  be  In  a 
more  prosperous  condition.  He  believed 
that  the  great  cause  of  the  decline  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  in  that  coun- 
try of  late  years,  of  which  they  heard,  and 
which  all  deplorad,  was  the  agitation  for 
Repeal.  Many  persons  of  high  authority 
in  Ireland  had  declared  that  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  that  agitation  a 
great  change  for  the  better  had  taken 
place,  and  was  spreading  over  the  land, 
that  capital  was  flowing  into  it  every  day, 
and  fjMX  improfcneDt  wm  gQiog  oo. 


He  had  felt  great  anxiety  when  the  Re- 
peal meetings  first  commenced  and  wished 
to  see  them  at  once  put  down  by  the  law. 
He  had,  however,  since  then,  seen  reason 
to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  they  had  ultimately 
taken ;  for  he  believed  if  they  had  failed 
to  prove  those  meetings  illegal  they  would 
have  increased  tenfold,  and  been  ten- 
fold more  mischievous.  He  rejoiced, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  had  al- 
lowed them  to  develope  themselves  in 
their  own  proper  character,  and  had  then 
taken  a  judicious  course  to  put  them 
down.  He  wished  to  say  one  word  as  to 
the  charge  made  by  Members  opposite 
against  the  Government  on  account  of  the 
number  of  troops  stationed  in  1  reland.  Bot, 
if  any  outbreak  had  taken  place,  and  there 
had  not  been  a  sufficient  military  force  to 
put  it  down,  who  would  have  been  the 
first  to  say  to  the  Government,  *'  Yon  had 
sufficient  warning,  why  were  you  not  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency — Ireland  is  now 
swimming  in  blood  because  you  have  neg- 
lected your  duty.**  One  of  the  greatest 
curses  of  Ireland  was,  that  it  was  always 
made  the  battle  field  of  party  and  reli- 
gious contention.  The  people  of  Ireland 
were,  in  common  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  subjects  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
the  good  of  one  country  was  mixed  up 
inseparably  with  that  of  the  other.  That 
was  his  feeling,  and  it  was  therefore  his 
most  anxious  wish  to  see  both  countries 
treated  with  perfect  equality.  There  was 
another  point  in  regard  to  which  he  would 
make  a  single  obwrvation.  There  were 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  who  advocated  a 
State  provision  for  the  Roman  Calbolic 
clergy.  It  was  his  opinion  that  any 
Government  which  should  now  propose  a 
grant  from  the  State  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  would  commit  an  act  of 
perfect  insanity,  for  of  this  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  quite  as  many  neetingt  of 
agitation  would  take  place  upon  that  sub« 
ject,  were  such  a  proposition  made,  aa 
had  prevailed  there  during  the  last  three 
years  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Mare  O^FerraU  had  heard  with 
much  satisfaction  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  and  it 
was  somewhat  remarkable  that  every  boo. 
Gentleman,  when  first  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  Ireland,  was  disposed  to  treat 
it  with  great  liberality.  He  was  surprised 
that  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  a  matter 
deeply  iafolfing  the  cbancter  of  the  Go* 
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ntte  0D6  which  he  considered  hid  pre- 
teoied  itielf-— of  explaining  what  never 
jcl  htd  been  explained  to  the  public,  the 
real  facta  of  the  caie  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  occurred.  The  subject  must 
be  necessarily  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the 
House,  involving  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Jurors*  Book  for  the  City  of 
Dublin  and  some  of  the  minute  details  by 
which  it  had  to  be  carried  into  operation. 
But  if  the  House  would  indulge  him  with 
a  few  moments'  patient  attention  he  would 
be  as  brief,  and  use  terms  as  little  techni- 
cal,  u  would  be  consistent  with  the  full 
and  explicit  explanation  he  desired  to 
afford  them.  He  would,  in  the  6rst  place, 
assure  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
that  when  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  ventured  to  cor- 
rect  the  noble  Lord  in  stating  that  he  read 
from  an  affidavit,  be  did  not  mean  to  rely 
upon  any  difference  of  form  between  an 
affidavit  and  a  statement,  but  substantially 
lo  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  it- 
self, which  was  made  in  a  formal  pleading 
and  not  sworn  to,  and  was,  that  sixty 
names  bad  been  omitted  from  the  special 
panel;  it  was  nothing  to  the  purpose 
to  say  that  the  Crown  Counsel  had  by 
their  demurrer  admitted  the  statement.  It 
was  true  that  they  had  in  fiction  of  law, 
and  that  on  the  argument  of  that  demur- 
rer, the  fact  must  have  been  assumed, 
according  to  the  averment  in  the  plead- 
ing; but  that  could  not  affect  the  fact 
itself  as  it  was  in  troth.  Now,  he  would, 
in  the  first  place,  state  what  was  the  full 
amount  of  the  real  eaor  that  had  been 
committed,  and  then,  he  hoped  to  satisfy 
the  House,  that  the  error  had  been  per- 
fectly accidental,  without  the  slightest 
fraud  or  wilfnl  suppression  on  the  part  of 
any  person.  First,  then,  it  had  been  al- 
leged that  sixty  or  sixty-five  names  had 
been  omitted,  and  that  thirty-five  were 
those  of  Roman  Catholics;  instead  of 
which  the  fact  was,  that  nineteen  were 
omitted  and  five  misplaced-^  making  alto- 
gether twenty-four  names,  which  were  the 
entile  number  omitted — in  transferring 
firom  a  general  list  of  between  4,000  and 
6,000,  741  names  which  were  to  consti- 
tute the  special  penel,  and  which  by 
that  omission  were  reduced  to  717. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he 
would  explain  how  the  error  had  occurred 
having  made  a  strict  personal  investiga- 
lioo  of  the  matter;  but,  for  that  purpose, 
the  House  must  bear  with  him  while  he 
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gave  them  i  short  account  of  the  proceu 
by  which  these  lists  were  formed.  It  was 
under  the  3rd  and  4th  William  4,  c.  91* 
By  that  act,  the  parish  collectors  had  to 
make  out  lists  of  persons  liable  to  serve  on 
Juries  according  to  a  form  given  by  the 
act,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace.  The  collectors  complain,  and  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  thought  justly,  that  while  the 
set  requires  them  to  make  out  lists,  setting 
forth  the  full  name,  residence,  rank,  or  bu- 
siness, and  qualification  of  every  man  resid- 
ing iu  their  district,  it  did  not  give  them  any 
authority  or  means  whereby  to  obtain  the 
neceuary  information.  The  parties  them- 
selves were  generally  unwilling  to  be 
placed  on  the  lists,  and  refused  to  give  the 
information.  The  collectors,  therefore, 
could  seldom  know  more  than  their  sur- 
names and  residence,  consequently  the 
lists  from  the  passing  of  the  act  to  the 
late  occasion  had  b^n  very  incomplete. 
The  Sessions  Courts,  and  in  Dublin,  the 
Recorder's  0>urt,  before  which,  under  the 
act,  the  lists  came  for  revision,  could  not 
add  nor  alter  a  name  unless  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  parties,  or  that  a  regular 
notice  had  been  served  upon  the  parties, 
so  that  iu  Dublin,  up  to  the  last  year,  the 
sitting  for  the  purpose  wss  little  more  than 
a  form ;  but  then,  from  the  great  excite- 
ment prevailing  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching State  Trials,  notices  had  been 
extensively  served,  and  numerous  appli- 
cants, attended  by  counsel  and  attorn ies, 
came  up  on  both  sides ;  so  that  the  court 
was  occupied  from  the  14ih  to  the  24th 
of  November,  sitting  nine  hours  a  day,  in 
bearing  and  adjudicating  upon  the  appli- 
cations made.  The  act  directs  that  the 
original  parish  lists  shall  he  corrected,  al- 
lowed, and  signed  in  court ;  that  then  the 
Court  shall  cause  a  general  list  to  be  made 
therefrom,  arranged  according  to  rank 
and  property ;  and  that  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  shall  copy  that  list,  and  deliver  such 
copy  to  the  sheriff  as  the  jurors'  book  for 
the  year.  Now,  in  Dublin  there  were 
twenty  parishes,  and  the  original  lists 
were  therefore  returned  by  twenty  different 
collectors  in  their  various  handwritings, 
and  though  under  one  general  form, 
not  pursuing  one  system.  They  were,  in 
some  instances,  not  easy  to  decipher, 
even  in  their  original  form,  but  of 
course  much  more  difficult  when  about 
4,000  names  having  been  returned  by 
the  parish  collectors,  600  additional  names 
were  interlined  and  added  by  the  re* 
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fined  to  tbeir  clerical  duties.  As  the  law 
now  stood,  if  a  man  ivished  to  prove  a 
case  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  a  cer- 
tificate of  baptism  or  of  marriage  was  ne- 
cessary, the  certificate  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted—supposing the  marriage  or  the 
baptism  bad  been  solemnised  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest — unless  signed  by  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  or  supported  by  some 
other  evidence.  Then  there  were  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts — every  will  must  be  re- 
gistered in  those  courts,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  devised  property — of  what- 
ever religion  the  testator  might  have  been 
•—must  be  referred  to  those  Courts.  Why 
were  those  Courts  managed  exclusively  by 
the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
Why  not  open  them  to  secular  officers  ? 
Why  not  place  the  registration  of  wills 
and  baptisms  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
registration  of  other  deeds?  He  thought 
there  was  every  reason  apd  every  ground 
why  Members  on  that  side^  who  bad  been 
separated  on  so  many  points,  should  now 
unite  upon  this  question  of  Irish  policy. 
There  were  some  who  desired  the  Repeal 
of  the  Legislative  Union,  while  others  were 
opposed  to  that  and  advocated  other  mea- 
sures; but  he  would  suggest  to  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
unite  with  the  Liberal  party  upon  general 
points,  than  by  taking  a  separate  course 
upon  this  question,  and  upon  that,  weaken 
their  party,  which  it  was  their  object  to 
strengthen.  The  Repeal  of  the  Union 
was,  no  doubt,  a  delicate  question.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  effecU  of  the  Legislative  Union.  His 
opinion  was,  that  one  of  two  things  must 
happen  from  it — either  Ireland  must  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  England,  or  England 
must  t>e  lowered  to  the  level  of  Ireland. 
Ha  believed  that,  to  some  extent,  this 
result  was  indicated  by  the  present  condi- 
tion of  England.  The  great  national  dis- 
tress which  now  existed  here  was  fast 
reducing  the  condition  of  the  English 
labourer  to  that  of  the  Irish  labourer. 
Ireland  was  like  a  diseased  part  attached 
to  a  healthy  body,  which,  unless  it  could 
be  either  cured  or  got  rid  of,  would  cer- 
tainly bring  the  healthjf  portion  of  the 
body  into  its  own  condition.  This  ought 
to  snow  that  it  was  not  Irishmen  alone, 
but  every  man  in  this  House  and  in 
the  country,  were  interested  in  raising 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  Then  why.  if 
this  was  admitted,  were  not  steps  taken 
for  carrying  it  into  effect?    There  was  a 


strong  feeling  in  Ireland  that  supporting 
the  Church  there  in  its  present  condition 
was  a  wound  to  the  vanity  of  the  nation. 
But  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had 
stated,  as  regarded  the  remedial  measures 
to  be  appli^  by  Government,  that  per. 
mission  was  to  be  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  endow  their  own  chnrcb. 
But  they  had  already  done  so.  They 
had  endowed  it  very  largely.  Every 
parish  had  its  church  and  church- 
yard, but  which  were  now  in  many 
instances  the  property  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men. He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  provided  for  by  its  own 
Members ;  but  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances he  felt  that  the  measure  was  not 
what  would  be  productive  of  much  prac- 
tical benefit.  As  to  the  proposed  Bill  for 
the  Registration  of  Voters,  he,  of  course, 
could  say  little  until  it  should  be  before 
the  House,  but  he  thought  it  strange  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
had  refused  to  answer  a  question  upon 
this  subject  put  to  him  lately  by  a  friend 
of  his,  in  the  public  papers  after  he  had 
seen  that  Mr.  Barker,  the  late  candidate 
for  Tipperary  county  had  stated,  that  he 
should  contest  the  county  with  better 
chances  next  time,  as  they  would  then 
have  polling  places  in  different  paru  of 
the  count V.  Wu  that  anoouDcement 
official?  He  would  now  come  to  the 
most  important  Question,  that  of  the  late 
State  Trials  in  Ireland,  a  subject  which 
had  as  yet  been  rather  avoided  daring  the 
progress  of  the  debate.  He  bad  already 
expressed  his  opinion  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  striking  off  all  the 
names  of  Catholics  from  the  jury  panel. 
He  was,  at  first,  under  the  impression 
that  there  were  not  so  many  jurors  on  the 
list  of  known  and  declared  Repeal  opin- 
ions as  it  appeared  there  were.  But  two 
of  the  number  struck  off,  at  least,  were 
not  Repealers,  nor  members  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  were  the  politics  of  the  persons  who 
had  tried  the  traversers?  Had  none  of 
them  ever  subscritied  to  the  Kildare-street 
Society?  Were  none  of  them  people  of 
strong"~of  violent  political  opinions  ?  Had 
none  of  them  expressed  feelings  of  hos- 
tility and  aversion  to  some  of  the  principal 
traversers?  But,  in  fact,  it  was  impoa- 
sible  to  find  a  jury  against  which  no  man 
and  no  party  cool^  bring  a  charge  ol  par- 
tiality. Was  not  that  the  verv  beat  of 
reasons  for  not  having  the  trials  at  aH  i 
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The  object  of  paDuhment  was  rather  to 
deter,  by  example,  than  to  inflict  retribu- 
tive pain  on  the  individual.  With  this 
view  the  law  should  always  be  vindicated 
in  soberness  and  with  mildness.  The  Go- 
vernment had  got  a  conviction,  but  had 
they  obtained  any  advantage  by  it?  He 
asked  if  the  conviction  was  a  fair  one? 
He  did  not  believe  it  was.  In  fact,  he 
had  viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  trial.  It  had 
not  produced  the  effect  that  such  a  solemn 
proceeding  should  have.  Had  the  tra- 
versers been  brought  to  the  Bar  in  a  dis- 
passionate manner,  with  no  appearance  of 
prejudice,  a  conviction  would  have  pro- 
duced a  great  moral  effect;  but  what 
effect  had  it  actually  produced  ?  A  feel- 
ing of  anger  and  hostility,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  the  accident  which  occurred  to 
the  jury-list  had  been  the  result  of  inten- 
tion. He  did  not  hold  or  avow  this  opin- 
ion, but  there  had  certainly  been  a  most 
culpable  degree  of  negligence  upon  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  whose  hands  the 
management  of  the  proceedings  had  been 
placed.  In  fact,  the  whole  proceeding, 
from  beginning  to  end,  waa  a  system  of 
blundering  most  discreditable  to  any  Go- 
vernment. One  point  to  which  he  would 
direct  attention  was  the  fact,  that  when 
the  indictment  was  sent  up,  and  when  the 
traversers  asked  for  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  the  re- 
quest was  refused,  because  such  was  not 
the  practice  in  Ireland.  It  was  stated  to 
be  the  practice  in  England ;  but  the  re- 
presentation produced  no  effect.  It  was 
a  bad  practice  also  to  find  bills  of  indict- 
ment from  written  depositions — instead  of 
the  actual  examination  of  witnesses.  Tiie 
Irish  judges  had  on  those  points  frequently 
made  law  for  themselves,  differing  from 
the  rule  and  practice  in  England.  How* 
ever,  even  all  that  might  be  passed  over; 
but  when  he  saw  the  spirit  of  animosity 
which  the  Chief  Justice  infused  into  his 
charge,  he  could  not  but  express  a  wish 
that  the  tribunal  had  set  a  very  different 
example.  He  wished  proper  decency  of 
behaviour  in  court.  He  wanted  that  if, 
when  before  a  magistrate,  one  man  chal- 
lenging another  would  be  immediately 
•eot  to  gaol,  that  were  a  similar  thing 
to  occur  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  similar 
punishment  should  be  ioflicted.  A  friend 
of  bis  own,  having  been  cross-examined 
by  a  very  impudent  lawyer,  sent  the  latter 
a  tbiee-eornered  note.    It  was  immedi- 


ately handed  to  the  judge,  and  before 
four  hours  had  elapsed  the  challenger 
found  himself  lodged  in  Newgate.  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  that ;  but  he  found 
fault  with  the  practice  having  been  laid 
aside  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-general 
for  Ireland.  The  object  of  the  Govern, 
ment  in  the  late  prosecutions  was,  as  he 
hoped  and  believed,  to  show  that  the  law 
could  and  would  be  vindicated.  But  if 
this  was  their  object,  should  not  they 
remember  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  all  matters  of  a  legal  kind 
should  be  so  sacred  as  deeply  to  impress 
upon  the  people  the  conviction  that  the 
most  impartial  justice  was  done.  When 
he  heard  of  the  challenging  of  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  jury  list,  he  was  very  indig- 
nant. If  the  course  of  Government  had 
not  been  to  villify  the  Catholics  generally, 
if  they  had  not  in  many  cases  before  the 
State  Trials  been  objected  to,  because 
they  were  Catholics,  he  should  have 
thought  that  the  challenges  recently  made 
had  taken  place  merely  on  the  ground  of 
the  parties  objected  to  holding  Repeal 
sentiments.  But  he  could  not  think  so 
when  he  heard  the  declarations  of  a  person 
in  another  place  upon  the  subject.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  did  not  hold 
such  views,  for  he  had  repudiated  them  • 
but  when  they  heard  the  man-of-all-work 
of  the  Government  that  person  who  car- 
ried about  his  Billingsgate  for  hire,  when 
that  man  was  heard  in  such  an  outrageous 
manner  to  villify  a  body  of  men  who  bad 
never  done  him  any  injury  he  could  not  but 
be  conscious  of  the  effect  of  all  this  in 
Ireland.  Yes,  it  was  notorious  that  that 
person  had  become  the  supporter  of  Go- 
vernment. His  noble  Friend  near  him 
had  spoken  of  another  person,  who  pre- 
sided in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  stated 
that  he  apprehended  that  he  held  his 
place  in  consequence  of  opinions  which  he 
had  express^  upon  the  Irish  people. 
When  he  heard  this,  he  did  not  agree  with 
it ;  but  he  had  seen  reason  to  agree  with 
it  since;  for  when  he  saw  another  noble 
Lord  take  up  the  villification  of  the  Irish 
people,  heaping  on  them  insulting  impu- 
tations, when  he  saw  that  man,  who  had 
never  done  an  act  good  or  bad,  without  a 
personal  motive,  when  he  saw  that  man 
take  the  same  course,  he  could  not  but 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord.  It  was  the 
putting  things  together,  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  the  late  trials,  that 
induced  the  people  of  Ireland  to  condude 
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that  there  was  no  more  hope  for  them. 
With  the  verdict  returned  a{i;ain8t  the  tra- 
versers government,  had  obtained  a  tri- 
umph but  still  they  were  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  ever.     The  country,  believing 
that  the  conviction   was  an   unjust  one, 
expected  that  there  would  be  an  insupera- 
ble difficulty  in  carrying  on  any  after  pro- 
ceedings.    If  he  were  to  attempt  to  state 
what  it  was  possible  might  occur,  such 
remarks  might  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
that  which  was  dreaded.     He  should  not, 
therefore,  state  it ;  but  he  entertained  such 
strong  opinions,  that  there  was  no  consi- 
deration which  would  induce  him  at  that 
moment  to  stand  in  the  position  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite.    The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  might  not  agree  with 
him,   for  he  knew  the  noble  Lord's  rash 
confidence,  and  he  regretted  that  the  first 
expression  of  the  noble  Lord's  antagonism 
and  violence  were  displayed  in  Ireland. 
He  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  also,  that  he 
believed,  that  the  agitation  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  in  1831  and  1832,  never 
would  have  risen  to  the  pitch  which  it 
reached,  were  it  not  for  the  intemperate 
language  then  used  by  the  noble  Lord. 
He  well  recollected  the  noble  Lord's  letter, 
published  at  that  period— a  letter  which 
did  more  to  exasperate  the  people  than 
almost  anything  which  occurred  at  the 
time.    When  he  saw  the  noble  Lord,  now 
a  Member  of  Government,  knowing  the 
number  of  strong  animosities,  which  the 
noble  Lord  never  hesitated  to  express- 
was  not  the  spectacle  enough  to  create  the 
utmost  feeling  of  alarm  in  his  mind.    As 
to  the  people  in  Britain^  the  worst  they 
had  to  expect  was  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  army,  to  be  supported,  perhaps,  by 
a    doubled    and    prolonged    income-tax. 
But  what  was  to  become  of  those  who  had 
property,  and  wives  and  families  in  Ire- 
land?    People,  too,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  agitation  ,  who 'deplored  the 
course  of  events — what  was  their  position  ? 
He  did  say—and  he  regretted  that,  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  felt  it,  the  noble  Lord 
near  him  did  not  feel  it— that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  held  a  position  of  deep  and 
awful  responsibility.    It  had  been  stated 
that  the  troops  in  Ireland  had  been  re- 
duced.    He  told  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  if  he  had  done  so,  he  ought  to  beware 
of  what  he  did.     He  had  had  full  notice; 
and  if  he  was  determined  to  govern  by  the 
sword,  it  must  be  by  a  long  and  a  strong 
sword.   He  understood  that  there  were  no 


more  than  23,000  soldiers  in  Ireland ;  bat 
if  the  policy  and  intentions  of  GoverameDt 
were  what  that  policy  and  these  intentiont 
were  stated  to  be,  instead  of  an  army  of 
23,000  men,  there  must  be  one  of 
50,000  in  Ireland. 

Sir  James  Graham  would  strictly  coo* 
fine  himself  to  an  explanation.  He  under- 
stood,  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say,  that 
he  had  announced  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment to  be  that  of  retaining  and  occupy- 
ing Ireland  as  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions by  military  force,  and  by  military 
force  alone.     It  was  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  that  he  had  stated  distinctly, 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ireland  must  be  maintained  in  all  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  property.     He  bad 
stated,  that  it  had  been  necessary,  at  a 
period  so  late,  as,  he  thought,  the  com- 
mencement of  March,   1843,  to  increase 
the  military  force  in  Ireland :  but  up  to 
that  period  of  March,    1843,  from  the 
time  when  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment had  come  into  office  in  1841,  so  far 
from  an  increase  being  made  in  the  mili- 
tary force  in  Ireland,  that  force  had  been 
actually  diminished.     He  had  gone  on  to 
state,  that  attempts  having  been  made  to 
intimidate  the  Government,    by  demon- 
strations of  physical  force,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  augment  the  army ;  but  he  had 
also  added,  that  he  was  convinced  that  it 
never  could  be  the  permanent  policy  of 
this  country  to  hold  possession  of  Ireland 
by  military  force,  without  any  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  he  had 
added,  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
vindication   of  the   powers  of  the    law, 
coupled  with  steady  impartial  Goveroneni, 
neither  leaning  towards  timidity  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  intemperate  counsels  upon 
the  other,  would  without  the  aid  of  military 
power,    preserve  to  the  Crown   of  this 
country  that  inestimable  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions. 

Mr.  Shaw  should  probably  not  have 
troubled  the  House  during  the  debate,  bot 
certainly  not  at  that  period  of  it,  bad  he 
not  been  pointedly  referred  toby  the  noble 
Lord  whose  motion  itwas.and  his  right  boo« 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  relation  to  the  alleged 
omission  of  sixty  names  from  the  Dnblki 
Jury  lists.  Moreover,  as  ranch  misrepre- 
sentation had  gone  forth,  and  mncb  reel 
misapprehension  prevailed  on  the  subject, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  excitae  him  for 
taking  that  opportunity— the  first  legiii- 
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that  he  had  always  desired  the  civil  cqaa- 
lily  of  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen, 
and  he  lived  with  many  of  (hem  on  terms 
of  friendship  and  intimacy  ;  bat  then  these 
relations  could  not  fail  to  be  disturbed  if 
these  questions  were  constantly  debated  as 
to  the  injury  or  destruction  of  the  Pro* 
teslant  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland, 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  believe  was 
to  have  been  strengthened  by  the  conces- 
sion of  what  was  termed  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation.    He  had  beard  that  night  with 
sincere  regret,  the  sentiments  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Kildare 
(Mr.  More  OTerrall)  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Established  Church.     He  (Mr.  OTer- 
rail)  had  declared  that^^not  on  account 
of  any  real  practical  grievance,^but  from 
some  abstract    notion  of    honour,  some 
«« Vanity,"  as  he  (Mr.  OTerrall)  termed  it 
— >there  never  could  be  peace  in  Ireland  so 
long  as  the  Established  Church  continued 
to  exist.     If  so,  then  indeed  peace  must 
be  a  stranger  to  that  unhappy  land ;  for 
while  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  every  desire  for 
peace,  and  to  live  on  terms  of  good  will— 
aye  I  and  practical  equality  too  with  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects — yet  this 
he  mast  say,  and  be  was  persuaded  that 
he  described  the  feelings  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  when 
he  expressed  his  own — that  he  would  lay 
down  his  life  before  he  would  consent  to 
the  subversion  or  injury  of  the  Established 
Church  in  that  country.     He  would  not 
delay  the  House  by  quoting  the  language 
of  Grattan.  of  Canning,  of  Plunkett,  and 
other  distinguished  advocates  of  that  mea* 
sure,  who  htul  one  and  all  regarded  the  per* 
manent  security  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  as  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill :  for  it  had  frequently  been  referred 
to  in  that  House;  but,  he  had  taken  a 
short  but  remarkable  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Blake,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man Catholic,  the  late  Chief  Remem- 
brancer of  Ireland,  which  be  bad  never 
heard  read  in  the  House,  and  which  he 
would  ask  their  permission  then  to  read, — 

**  I  consider,*'  said  Mr.  Blake,  io  his  evi. 
deoce  before  the  ooamittse  on  the  state  of 
Ireland  io  1835,  •*  the  ProtesUnt  establisb- 
neot  in  Irelaod  a  main  link  to  the  connection 
l>etween  Great  Briuio  and  Ireland.  The 
Protesuot  Church  of  Irelsod  is  rooted  in  the 
const  itntion ;  it  it  esublished  by  the  faoda- 
flaenul  laws  of  the  reslm,  it  is  rendered,  as 
far  as  the  most  soleiui  acts  of  the  Legisla- 


ture  can  render  any  institution,  fundamental 
and  perpetual ;  it  is  so  declared  by  the  Act  of 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I  think  it  could  not  now  be  disturbed  without 
danger  to  the  general  securities  we  possess 
for  liberty,  property,  and  order,  and  without 
danger  to  all  the  blessings  we  derive  from  liwing 
under  a  lawful  Cvovernment,  and  a  free  consti- 
tution." 

Such  was  the  strong,  emphatic   lao* 
guage  of  Mr.   Blake.  Let  them  farther 
lay  aside  the  trite  and  ungenerous  attacks 
so  common  in  that  House  upon  honour- 
able men,  becaose,  though  differing  from 
them  io  politics  and  religion,  they  bad  re- 
ceived the  just  rewards  ojf  professional  emt* 
neoce  and  high  personal  character,  and  ab- 
stain from  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  at** 
tacks  upon  Irish  landlords  and  other  bodies 
and  classes  of  men  for  evils  which,  however 
much  to  be  deplored,  were  not  justly 
chargeable  on  them.  Then  all  tides  would 
they  be  in  a  better  mind  to  obey  the  gra« 
cioos  injunctions  recently  laid  upon  them 
by  their  Sovereign,  and  apply  their  undi- 
vided attention  and  united  energies  to  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  their  kind 
hearted  and  generous,  but  too  long-ne- 
glected and   easily-deluded  countrymen, 
and  to  develop  the  great  natural  resources 
of  their  fertile  and  interesting,  but  still  un- 
happy country.    As  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  it  was  the  mere  party  attack 
of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  that  Houso 
upon  the  other,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
each  would  be  found  voting  under  their 
own  leaders. 

Viscount  Homkk :  As  this  debate  pro- 
ceeds, it  seems  to  me  to  become  more  and 
more  clear  that  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  are  agreed,  not  only  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  present  crisb  in  Ireland,  but 
also  in  this,  that  no  prospect  has  yet  been 
held  out  to  us  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  measures  which  it  can  even  be 
pretended,  afford  us  a  rational  hope  of 
restoring  that  country  to  a  state  of  security. 
Such,  undoubtedly,  is  tho  conclusion  we 
must  come  to  from  the  debate,  so 
far  as  it  has  yet  cone.  The  dangerous 
condition  of  Ireland,  has  not  been  more 
forcibly  described  by  Gentlemen  on  this 
ude  than  by  those  on  the  other;  the 
House  will  remember,  that  immediately 
before  it  was  addressed  bv  the  ridit  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  wiio  spoke  last,  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart* 
menti  rose  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
certain  expressions  attributed  to  him  by 
my  hon*  Fnend,  the  Mdaber  for  Kildare, 
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gistrar  in  court— the  act  requiring  that 
to  be  done  on  the  original  papers.  The 
great  struggle  was  to  have  the  names 
so  entered  as  that  ultimately  they  should 
be  on  the  Special  Jury  list,  and  they  were, 
as  he  had  stated,  to  be  arranged  according 
to  rank  and  property.  With  that  view,  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  had  classified  the  ranks  under 
nine  heads,  which  were  principally  sug- 
gested by  the  24th  section  of  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  special  jury  panel.  Such  as 
magistrates,  grand  jurors,  eLsheriffs,  es- 
quires, bankers,  traders  worth  5,000/.,  and 
so  forth,  and  these  he  had  fully  explained 
to  the  counsel  and  parties  attending  in 
court.  The  course  of  proceeding  in  court 
was,  each  applicant  when  allowed  was  en* 
tered  by  the  registrar  on  the  collector's 
list ;  and,  if  entitled  to  it,  his  q^ualification 
for  the  special  panel  was  wniten  under 
the  column  headed  *'  Rank,"  and  a  cross 
placed  opposite  his  name;  otherwise  he 
was  entered  for  the  common  panel.  When 
all  that  was  done  by  the  registrar,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  orders,  openly  pronounced  on 
each  case  in  court,  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  signed 
each  of  the  twenty  collector's  lists  as  di- 
rected by  the  act,  and  then  he  considered 
his  judicial  functions  in  the  matter  dis- 
charged, and  in  that  view  he  found  himself 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  Judge  Per- 
rin  pronounced  on  the  demurrer.  He  had, 
however,  the  further  duty,  of  a  ministerial 
nature,  to  perform,  of  causing  one  general 
lilt  to  be  made  out  from  the  collectors' 
several  lists,  arranged  according  to  rank 
and  property ;  for  that  purpose  he  directed 
the  registrar  who  had  made  the  entries  to 
form  the  general  list  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  it  all  persons  adjudged  to  belong 
to  the  nine  classes  of  rank,  in  their  proper 
order,  that  to  constitute  the  special  list, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  names  then  to 
follow  in  perfect  alphabetical  order,  which 
latter  would  constitute  the  common  list. 
The  parish  lists,  when  corrected,  contain- 
ed  altogether  between  4,000  and  5,000 
names,  and  out  of  that  number,  those  or- 
dered to  be  placed  on  the  special  list, 
amounted  to  741,  from  which,  as  he  had 
commenced  by  stating,  24  names  had 
been  erroneously  omitted.  He  now  came 
to  explain  how  that  error  had  occurred  ; 
he  necessarily  did  so  from  the  stateroeot 
made  to  him  by  the  registrar;  but  he  was 
bound  to  add,  that,  after  the  most  rigid 
investigation,  conducted  by  himself  and 
the  clerks  of  the  peace,  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  that  statement. 


His  registrar  stated,  that  he  took  the 
twenty  parish  lists  separately,  in  order 
first  to  form  the  nine  classes  in  each ;  that 
for  that  purpose  he  called  out  the  marked 
names  from  each  parish  list,  and  had  them 
taken  down  by  his  assistants  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  ruled  and  in  columns 
with  printed  headings  in  the  form  of  the 
schedule  to  the  act,  and  one  of  which  be 
had  then  in  his  hand  :  twenty  parishes  and 
nine  classes  in  each  would  give  1 80  sheets ; 
these  being  transcribed  and  checked,  the 
registrar  thenceforward  considered  as  the 
original  special  list ;  but  upon  his  next 
step  in  process  of  classification,  namely, 
throwing  together  the  corresponding  classes 
in  each  parish,  so  as  to  form  nine  ge* 
neral  classes,  one  of  the  separate  sheets 
containing  the  class  of  5,000/.  traders  in 
the  parish  of  Audoens  became  mixed  with 
a  parcel  of  ruled  papers  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  and  appearance,  which  were 
blank,  and  lying  for  use,  if  required,  on 
the  Table,  and  it  was  put  aside  with  them 
without  being  missed.  Upon  it  were 
fifteen  names.  There  were  overlooked  in 
copying  from  the  4,500  on  the  original  list 
four  names ;  and  there  were  erroneously 
transferred  to  the  common  list,  from  the 
crosses  having  been  omitted,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  spe« 
cial  list  five  names,  thus  making  the  twenty- 
four  he  had  stated.  He  had  the  sixty  names 
mentioned  in  the  challenge  carefully  com* 
pared  with  the  original  lists,  and  in  the 
thirty*six  of  them  remaining  there  was  do 
error.  He  had  the  particulars  of  each  in 
a  paper  then  in  his  hand,  but  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  them,  unlets  any 
Member  opposite  would  mention  any  par- 
ticular name,  and  then  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
would  explain  the  reason  why  that  name 
did  not  appear.  Thirteen  of  the  sixty 
were  actuaJly  upon  the  special  list,  and, 
as  an  instance,  he  would  mentk)n  one  of 
the  sixty  names  complained  of  as  betn^ 
omitted  ;  it  was  that  of  William  Saurin, 
Stephen's  Green,  the  eminent  man  who 
had  for  so  many  years  been  the  Attorney- 
general  in  Ireland,  but  who  died  several 
years  ago ;  his  name  had  by  niaUke  bees 
returned  on  the  original  list,  and  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  knowing  the  fact,  desired  it,  of 
course,  to  be  struck  off.  His  rtgbi  boo. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  last  oighi  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  there  should  have 
been  any  oroissioo  or  error  in  these  lists. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  wonkl  not  iotrude  upon 
the  House  the  vexatioo  and  ■sortifictioo 
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it  had  caused  him.  He  had  bestowed  the 
utmost  attention  and  anxiety  to  have  them 
correct.  He  was  aware  that  the  business 
was  new  to  the  registrar  and  ordinary 
clerks  in  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace-ofBce, 
and  he  had  desired  that  neither  labour  nor 
expense  should  be  spared  in  getting  them 
the  best  assistance  in  the  classification  of 
the  lists,  and  none  had  been  spared  ;  time 
pressed,  considering  the  period  the  Ses* 
sions  were  held  under  the  Act,  and  that 
fixed  for  the  State  Trials,  and  he  knew 
that  the  clerks  had  sat  up  whole  nights  to 
expedite  the  work.  The  great  object  had 
been  a  perfect  classification  ;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  names  being  omitted  had 
not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.  How- 
ever, the  errors  to  the  extent  he  had  men- 
tioned had  occurred.  The  House  would 
perhaps  allow  him  to  read  a  memorandum 
he  had  written  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  with  a  view  to  correct 
the  error,  the  first  moment  he  had  heard 
from  one  of  the  sheriff's  officers  attending 
in  his  court  that  there  were  some  names 
omitted,  and  wrong  placed  on  the  list. 

^  Court'houtey  January  1, 1844. 
**  It  appears  that  in  the  hurry  of  making  up 
the  jurors  list,  some  names  have  been  omitted 
from  what  has  been  termed  the  special  panel, 
and  left  on  Ibe  corampn  panel,  and  that  by 
some  error  in  copying  or  unintentional  omis- 
sion, the  names  of  Mr.  Roe,  late  Lord  Mayor, 
D.L.,  Mr.  Hoyte,  late  Alderman,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Mr.  Grant,  late  Sheriff,  Mr.  Key- 
nolds,  wholesale  merchant,  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  being  in  the  wrong  part  of  the 
list.  I  think,  under  the  24th  section  of  the 
Act,  the  sherifT  might  of  his  own  authority 
have  corrected  them ;  but  I  understand  he  has 
been  advised  not  to  do  so.  I  wish,  therefore, 
to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  trans- 
ferring these  names  from  the  common  to  the 
special  list  in  my  original  copy,  and  desiring 
you  then  to  take  them  to  the  High  Sheriff,  and 
offer  them  as  an  amendment  of  the  book  you 
famished  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  inform 
the  High  Sheriff  that  if  there  are  any  other 
names  similarly  circumstanced,  I  am  willing 
to  do  the  same  with  them."  F.  S. 

To  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace 

Further,  when  the  names  were  published 
in  the  newspapers,  and  Ibe  Registrar  ob* 
served  so  many  missiog  in  St.  Audoens 
parish,  he  suspected  some  list  must  have 
been  mislaid.  He  made  a  search  through 
the  papers  in  his  office,  and  found  the  mis- 
laid paper.  Upon  thai  l)eing  communicated 
to  htm  (Mr.  Shaw),  he  at  once  said,  as 
there  had  been  an  error,  the  only  repara- 
tioa  that  covid  be  made,  was  to  acknow- 


ledge it  candidly,  and  quickly ;  and  under 
his  direction,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  lost 
no  time  in  informing  the  Solicitors  for  the 
Crown  and  for  traversers,  that  it  had  oc- 
curred. With  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics  omitted,  he  had  no 
certain  means  of  knowing  the  fact;  but 
his  belief  was,  that  in  the  mislaid  list  of 
fifteen  names  of  traders  in  Audoens  parish, 
judging  from  the  class  and  locality,  that 
the  majority  were  Roman  Catholics,  and' 
that  of  the  remaining  nine  names  omitted, 
the  majority  were  Protestants.  Certainly, 
the  chances  of  the  ballot  for  forty-eight 
names  out  of  717,  could  have  been  but 
very  slightly  affected  by  the  error;  and 
there  he  might  observe,  in  reference  to  the 
postponement  of  the  trials  in  connection 
with  the  jury  lists  referred  to  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham),  that  about 
400  names  out  of  700,  had  been  added  in 
the  whole  to  the  special  jury  panel  of 
1843,  that  having  consisted  of  not  more 
than  about  300  names.  He  might  mention^ 
too,  as  a  circumstance  in  reference  to  the 
imputation  on  that  head,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  committed  the  mistake — his 
registrar— 'was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Had  he  believed  that  there  was  the  slight- 
est corruption  or  fraud,  in  the  omission  of 
the  names,  be  trusted  he  need  not  say 
he  would  have  exposed  and  punished  the 
individual  guilty  of  such  conduct  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  He  said — perhaps 
with  a  pride  for  the  expression  of  which 
he  ought  to  excuse  himself  to  the  House  ; 
that  in  the  City  of  Dublin  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  man  of  any  class,  creed, 
or  politics,  that  would  suspect  him  of 
being  capable  of  permitting  or  counte- 
nancing the  smallest  act  of  fraud  or  par- 
tiality in  the  humblest  subordinate  connec- 
ted with  his  court;  but  as  be  entirely 
acquitted  bis  officer  of  any  such  motive, 
and  he  was  satisBed  that  the  error  or  neg- 
ligence, be  it  which  it  might,  had  kieen  per- 
fectly unintentional  on  his  part,  then  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  would  not  shrink  from  himself 
incurring  any  responsibility  or  blame  that 
might  attach  to  it.  Unconscious,  as  he  was, 
of  any  personal  neglect  in  the  matter,  he 
had  had  already  to  bear  the  vulgar  at>iise 
of  Counsel  in  Dublin  on  the  subject,  and 
having  now  candidly  stated  all  the  facts, 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  be 
content  to  submit  to  any  party  attacks  on 
the  subject  by  which  that  might  be  followed 
in  that  House.  He  was  very  sensible  of 
the  kindness  of  the  House  in  having  lis- 
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tened  to  him  bo  long  and  patiently  in  a 
matter  somewhat  personal  to  himself;  but, 
before  he  sat  down,  he  must  entreat  their 
forbearance  while  he  said  a  few  words  on 
the  important  motion  under  their  consi- 
deration. He  had  heard  with  consider- 
able satisfaction,  both  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and 
from  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham), Mrith  respect  to  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Established  Chnrch.  The  noble  Lord, 
a  skilful  antagonist,  appeared  willing  to 
wound,  but  not  plainly  to  see  where  he 
could  venture  to  strike  the  Irish  Church ; 
while  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) rested  his  defence  of  that  Establish- 
ment upon  the  broad  ground  of  religious 
truth.  [Cheers  and  counter  Cheeisfrom 
Mr,  Roebuck  and  other  Members  on  the 
Opposition  Benches,^  Yes;  (said  Mr. 
Shaw)  I  repeat  of  religious  truth  as  held 
by  this  nation  and  Parliament  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  time — also 
upon  the  faith  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  great  principle  that  the 
Protestant  religion  must  be  by  law  estab- 
lished in  connexion  with  the  State  in 
every  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
was  certainly  surprised  at  the  noble  Lord's 
morality  of  politics  when  he  alluded  to  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Union,  and  intimkted 
that  there  would  be  but  little  difiSculty  in 
annulling  that,  if  the  majority  in  number 
of  the  Irish  people  desired  it.  Surely  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  forget,  that  all  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, were  of  the  Protestant  religion ; 
that  they  never  would  have  consented  to 
the  Union,  had  it  not  been  provided  that 
the  continuance  and  preservation  for  ever 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  l>e 
an  essential  and  fundamental  article  and 
condition  of  the  Union.  The  noble  Lord 
had  quoted  what  certainly  was  not  new— 
what  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  read  in  an  article 
ascril>ed  to  a  distinguished  friend  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  had  never  heard, 
as  the  acknowledged  opinion  of  his  Grace 
— that  a  congregational  was  better  suited 
than  a  territorial  provision  for  the  Irish 
Church.  In  his  opinion,  a  congregational 
division  was  the  obvious  characterestic  of 
a  sect,  while  a  territorial  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
would  not  then  refer  to  the  present  reve- 
nue, or  to  the  improved  and  improving 
condition  of  the  Irish  Establishment  fur- 
ther than  to  express  his  readiness  on  all 


proper  occasions  to  meet  her  oppooeDtt^ 
boldly  on  those  grounds ;  but  now  that 
every  improvement  that  law  cuuld  make, 
had  been  effected ;  that  sinecures,  plura- 
lities, unions,  and  non-residence,  had 
almost  disappeared,  and  were  daily  dis- 
appearing ;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
occupier  had  been  relieved  from  Church 
Rates  and  Tithes,  and  every  practical 
inconvenience, — he  considered  it  anrea« 
sonable  and  ungenerous  to  make  theae 
continual  attacks  upon  the  Irish  Church, 
and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
must  allow  him  to  add,  calculated  to 
inflame  that  hatred  between  races  and 
animosity  between  religions  which  had 
been  lamentably  excited  by  recent  cir- 
cumstances, to  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
he  would  at  the  present  time  a!)stain 
from  more  particular  reference,  but  would 
rather  say,  which  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  more  moderate  of 
both  parties  were  striving  to  allay.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Memt)er  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  Wyse),  that  what  they  wanted  in 
Ireland  was  domestic  peace.  God  knows 
it  is  what  they  wanted,  and  most  devoutly 
did  he  desire  that  upon  the  altar  of  do- 
mestic peace  they  would  sacrifice  many  of 
their  prejudices ;  and  above  all,  that  Irish- 
men would  lay  down  their  ill-will  to  each 
other ;  it  injured  their  national  cbaracier 
in  that  House,  and  did  them  no  indivi- 
dual  credit.  He  really  believed  they  did 
not  think  so  badly  of  each  other,  after 
all,  as  many  Englishmen  in  that  House 
were  led  to  suppose.  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  that  the  prejudices  of  many 
Englishmen  were  much  stronger  against 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  than  be  (Mr. 
Shaw)  had  ever  entertained,  and  sure  he 
was,  that  no  Irish  Member  had  so  strangely 
perverted  notions  of  Irish  Churchmen,  and 
Irish  landlords,  as  he  had  heard  expressed 
by  English  Members  of  that  House,  who, 
in  their  outbursts  of  extreme  liberality, 
seemed  to  think  no  words  could  be  too 
harsh,  no  treatment  too  bad,  no  new  code 
of  penal  laws  too  severe  for  the  man  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  IrtshmaQ  by 
birth,  a  Protestant  in  religion,  and  a 
Conservative  in  politics.  But,  to  be  se- 
rious—if Irishmen  were  to  have  peace 
amongst  themselves,  they  must  not  for 
ever  be  attempting  to  raise  up  and  un- 
settle great  questions  that  oaght  fairly 
to  foe  considered  as  at  rest.  He  apoke 
from   his  own  experience  whea  he  said. 
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that  be  bad  always  desired  the  civil  equa- 
lity of  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen, 
and  he  lived  with  many  of  them  on  terms 
of  friendship  and  intimacy  ;  but  then  these 
relations  could  not  fail  to  be  disturbed  if 
these  questions  were  constantly  debated  as 
to  the  injury  or  destruction  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  Establishment  in  Ireland, 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  believe  was 
to  have  been  strengthened  by  the  conces- 
sion of  what  was  termed  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation.    He  had  heard  that  night  with 
sincere  regret,  the  sentiments  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Kildare 
(Mr.  More  O'Ferrall)  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Established  Church.     He  (Mr.  OTer- 
rall)  had  declared  that, — not  on  account 
of  any  real  practical  grievance, — but  from 
some  abstract    notion   of    honour,  some 
"Vanity,"  as  he  (Mr.  O'Ferrall)  termed  it 
— there  never  could  be  peace  in  Ireland  so 
long  as  the  Established  Church  continued 
to  exist.     If  so,  then  indeed  peace  must 
be  a  stranger  to  that  unhappy  land ;  for 
while  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  every  desire  for 
peace,  and  to  live  on  terms  of  good  will — 
avel  and  practical  equality  too  with  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects — yet  this 
he  must  say,  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
he  described  the  feelings  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  when 
he  expressed  his  own — that  he  would  lay 
down  his  life  before  he  would  consent  to 
the  subversion  or  injury  of  the  Established 
Church  in  that  country.     He  would  not 
delay  the  House  by  quoting  the  language 
of  Grattan,  of  Canning,  of  Plunkelt,  and 
other  distinguished  advocates  of  that  mea- 
sure, who  had  one  and  all  regarded  the  per- 
manent security  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  as  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill ;  for  it  had  frequently  been  referred 
to  in  that  House ;  but,  he  had  taken  a 
short  but  remarkable  extract  from   the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Blake,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man  Catholic,  the  late  Chief  Remem- 
brancer of  Ireland,  which  he  had  never 
heard  read  in  the  House,  and  which  he 
would  ask  their  permission  then  to  read, — 

*^  I  consider,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  in  his  evi- 
dence  before  the  committee  on  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  1835,  **  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment in  Ireland  a  main  link  to  the  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  is  rooted  in  the 
constitution ;  it  is  established  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm,  it  is  rendered,  as 
for  as  the  most  lolemn  acts  of  the  Legisla- 


ture can  render  any  institution,  fundamental 
and  perpetual ;  it  is  so  declared  by  the  Act  of 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I  think  it  could  not  now  be  disturbed  without 
danger  to  the  general  securities  we  possess 
for  liberty,  property,  and  order,  and  without 
danger  to  all  the  blessings  we  derive  from  living 
under  a  lawful  Government,  and  a  free  consti- 
tution." 

Such   was  the  strong,  emphatic   lan- 
guage of  Mr.   Blake.   Let  them  further 
lay  aside  the  trite  and  ungenerous  attacks 
so  common  in  that  House  upon  honour- 
able men,  because,  though  differing  from 
them  in  politics  and  religion,  they  bad  re- 
ceived the  just  rewards  of  professional  emi- 
nence and  high  personal  character,  and  ab- 
stain from  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  at- 
tacks upon  Irish  landlords  and  other  bodies 
and  classes  of  men  for  evils  which,  however 
much  to   be  deplored,  were  not  justly 
chargeable  on  them.  Then  all  sides  would 
they  be  in  a  better  mind  to  obey  the  gra- 
cious injunctions  recently  laid  upon  them 
by  their  Sovereign,  and  apply  their  undi- 
vided attention  and  united  energies  to  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  their  kind 
hearted  and  generous,  but  too  long-ne- 
glected and   easily-deluded   countrymen, 
and  to  develop  the  great  natural  resources 
of  their  fertile  and  interesting,  but  still  un- 
happy country.     As  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  it  was  the  mere  party  attack 
of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  that  House 
upon  the  other,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
each  would  be  found  voting  under  their 
own  leaders. 

Viscount  Hawick :  As  this  debate  pro- 
ceeds, it  seems  to  me  to  become  more  and 
more  clear  that  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  are  agreed,  not  only  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland,  but 
also  in  this,  that  no  prospect  has  yet  been 
held  out  to  us  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  measures  which  it  can  even  be 
pretended,  afford  us  a  rational  hope  of 
restoring  that  country  to  a  state  of  security. 
Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  conclusion  we 
must  come  to  from  the  debate,  so 
far  as  it  has  yet  gone.  The  dangerous 
condition  of  Ireland,  has  not  been  more 
forcibly  described  by  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  than  by  those  on  the  other;  the 
House  will  remember,  that  immediately 
before  it  was  addressed  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, rose  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
certain  expressions  attributed  to  him  by 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Kildare, 
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It  appeared  to  nie^  I  confess  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  explanation  was  longer 
and  less  clear  than  the  words  he  was  said 
to  have  used,  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  in 
substance  it  materially  differed  from  them. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's reply  to  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  who  had  said,  *'  Ministers  have 
military  occupation  of  Ireland,  but  do  not 
govern  it  5"  was  this,  **  Yes,  we  have  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  take  it,  when  it  became  obvious 
that  an  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  to 
wrest  Ireland  from  the  Empire  by  physical 
force."  Now,  what  is  the  real  meaning 
of  these  words  ?  You  say  you  have  military 
occupation  of  the  country,  because  there 
were  positive  indications  of  an  intention  to 
use  its  physical  force  in  resisting  your  Go- 
vernment, and  you  have  acted  on  the  as- 
sumption of  such  a  state  of  things.  What 
does  this  mean,  but  that  you  are  con- 
ciousi  that  throughout  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  people  is  spread  a  universal 
spirit  of  disaffection,  and  that  they  are 
retained  in  their  allegiance  not  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  but  of  prudence,  created  by  the 
force  which  you  are  able  to  maintain — 
that  their  hearts  are  alienated  from  you, 
lind  that  your  power  rests,  not  upon 
affection,  but  upon  military  force?  Sir, 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated — this  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  measures  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  taken.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  admit  that 
this  state  of  things  cannot  be  permanently 
continued.  He  has  told  you,  that  you 
cannot  always  govern  by  force;  it  may 
do  for  a  short  interval  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  be  endured,  but  as  a  perma- 
nent instrument  for  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  force  is  utterly  indefensible. 
This  I  understand  to  be  admitted;  but, 
having  this  admission,  when  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Devouport,  quo- 
ted so  remarkable  a  declaration*  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ask,  what  means  then  do  you 
propose  to  use  for  recovering  the  affections 
of  the  Irish  people,  what  rational  prospect 
can  you  hold  out  of  getting  rid  of  the 
spirit  of  disaffection?  —  when  he  asked 
this  question,  what  answer  did  he  re- 
ceive from  my  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  ?  I  can  assure  my  noble 
Friend,  that  I  felt  for  him»  but  really  it  is 
lamentable  that  when  asked  a  question  of 
such  momentous  importance,  holding,  as  he 
does  a  situation  of  the  first  rank  connected 
with  the  Government  oflrelandi  he  should 


only  be  able  to  go  into  miserable  details  in 
defence  of  the  distribution  of  his  patro- 
nage, and  attempts  to  prove  how  kind  and 
good  have  been  his  intentions  towards  the 
people,  when  this  is  all,  he  has  to  aay 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  when, 
at  the  same  time,  I  know  his  intentions 
to  be  as  kind  as  he  states,  I  must  think  the 
case  a  most  serious  one  indeed.  Have  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  themselves,  seri- 
ously reflected  on  the  import  of  the  words 
they  use  ?  Have  they  reflected  how  much 
they  risk  from  the  existence  of  such  gene- 
ral disaflfection,  do  they  think  this  is  a  case 
in  which  they  can  affbni  to  wait  for  a  more 
convenient  season  to  bring  forward  reme* 
dial  measures,  and  in  which  every  hour's 
delay  is  not  fraught  with  the  utmost  dan- 
ger? It  is  pertectly  true,  that  while 
peace  lasts,  there  is  no  probability  open 
resistance  will  be  tried,  and  if  it  were, 
it  is  as  certain,  that  it  would  be  instantly 
suppressed.  While  peace  lasts  it  is  irue^ 
that  the  only  consequence  of  this  state 
of  things  will  be,  that  all  improve- 
ments  will  be  arrested,  every  relation  of 
life  will  be  poisoned,  that  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be  filled  with  strife  and  01  bloody 
and  men's  passions  roused  against  eadi 
other,  and,  in  short,  a  state  of  society  pro- 
duced intolerable  to  all  who  are  forced 
to  live  in  it.  This,  while  peace  conti- 
nues, may  be  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  Grod  knows,  it  is  bad  enough. 
But,  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  considered 
what  the  result  would  be  if  a  foreign  war 
should  break  out  ?  What  would  your  situ- 
ation be,  if  again  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  a  mortal  struggle  for  your  eiiitnuy 
against  a  ForeignPower,  while  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  peculation  of  the  Em- 
pire, is  ready  to  take  nart,  not  with  you* 
but  against  you— while  Uus  large  propor* 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  ready  not  to  assist,  but  to  oppose  you 
with  the  deadly  hate  which  qprings  from 
civil  dissensions  ?  Have  you  really  consi* 
dered  how  fearful  is  such  a  danger  ?  Peace 
now  happily  prevails  but  who  can  teU  how 
long  it  may  continue?  Do  you  not  see 
that  to  other  countries  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  the  sources  of  internal 
weakness  within  you  is  a  constant  tempt- 
ation to  brave  your  power?  Is  it  not  justly 
to  be  feared  that  the  state  of  Irdl«id  in 
every  petty  misunderstanding  with  other 
countries,  may  encourage  demands  which 
would  not  otherwise  he  haiarded,  and  in* 
duce  them  to  ask  for  that  which  it  is  in- 
consistent with  our  honour  aod  interest  to 
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grunts  By  allowing  this  state  of  things 
to  continue,  you  at  once  risk  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace,  and,  deprive  yourself  of  the 
rwer  of  carrying  on  war  with  advantage, 
may  be  told  that  these  are  things  which 
ought  not  to  be  publicly  mentioned}  and 
that  the  secret  of  the  country's  danger 
ought  hardly  to  be  whispered,  much  less 
sp^en  of,  in  this  House.  Sir,  if  I  could 
believe  that  by  abstaining  from  speaking 
of  it  we  could  get  rid  of  the  danger,  if  I 
were  not  fully  satisfied  that  however  we 
may  some  of  us  delude  ourselves  as  to  the 
true  state  of  things  it  is  perfectly  well 
understood  by  those  whom  alone  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  keep  in  ignorance  ; 
if  I  did  not  believe  that  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  country  to  the  critical  situation  in 
which  it  stands,  is  the  first  step  towards 
carrying  those  measures  which  the  state  of 
Ireland  requires.  If  this  had  not  been  my 
firm  conviction,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
spoken  of  these  things; — but  as  it  is,  I 
conceive,  I  should  have  failed  in  my  duty 
had  I  shrunk  from  pointing  out  to  Par- 
liament and  to  the  country  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us.  And  here  I  cannot 
avoid  repeating  an  observation  which  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again  in  this 
House^  that  it  is  not  merely  the  exist- 
ence of  agitation  in  Ireland,  which  is  the 
source  of  danger ;  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
very  violent  language  has  been  used  at  pub- 
lic meetings^  that  large  numbers  have  at- 
tended those  meetings,  that  the  people  have 
been  organised  in  Repeal  Associations,  and 
that  a  large  amount  of  Repeal  rent  had  been 
collected— none  of  these  things  are  in  them- 
selves the  danger— they  are  only  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  that  dimfiection  in  which  it 
really  consists.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  which 
prevails  amongst  the  people,  and  of  which 
all  this  agitation  \b  but  the  outward  sign, 
that  constitutes  the  real  danger.  But  if  so, 
does  it  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  inference, 
that  by  repressing  the  outward  signs  of 
this  discontent,  we  should  do  no  good  un- 
less we  also  remove  the  causes  from  which 
it  springs?  Nay  more,  it  might  happen, 
that  we  might  thus  really  increase  the 
danger  both  by  blinding  ourselves  to  the 
fact  of  its  continuance,  and  by  exasperating 
the  bitterness  of  the  people*s  feelings  by 
the  means  taken  to  prevent  their  manifest- 
ation. In  judging  therefore  of  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  I  must  consider 
whether  it  has  been  calculated  to  regain 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  or 
merely  to  put  down  open  resistanoe  to 
jroor  aothontj  in  that  country.    I  am  far 
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from  denying  that  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain obedience  to  the  law,  and  to  prevent 
the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
from  being  slighted  j  but  I  contend  that 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  that  pur« 
pose  should  be  considered  with  the  great, 
est  care,  and  should  be  of  the  most  pru- 
dent, calm,  and  dignified  character;  and 
that  to  ptvduoe  any  permanent  benefit 
they  must  be  joined  with  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  But  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  when  I  examine  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  I  find,  that  whatever 
degree  of  vigour  they  have  displayed,  has 
been  confin^  entirely  to  measures  for  sup- 
pressing the  signs  and  symptoms  of  discon- 
tent— that  even  in  the  measures  that  they 
have  adopted  for  this  purpose,  there  has  been 
a  singular  lack  of  wisdom,  prudence,  or  firm- 
ness ;  while  of  measures  having  the  higher 
aim  of  regaining  the  affections  of  the  Irish 
people,  the  promise  held  out  to  us  falls  in« 
finitely  short  of  what  we  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  of  what  the  exigency  of  the 
case  demands.  In  the  last  S^ion,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick,  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  stated  very  fully  their  views  as 
to  the  measures  which  the  state  of  Ireland 
required.  Amongst  others,  I  expressed  my 
own  opinion  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, and  I  fear  that  I  troubled  the  House 
in  doing  so  more  at  length  than  I  ought ; 
perhaps  I  went  beyond  the  line  of  my  duty 
as  an  independent  Member  of  this  House, 
holding  no  official  situation,  and  able  to 
boast  of  no  personal  knowledge  of  Ireland. 
But  such  was  then,  the  dangerous  state  of 
things,  that  I  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  Members  who  h^  so  strong  an  opinion 
as  I  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  parti- 
cular measures,  to  state  the  ground  of  their 
convictions,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
HousCy  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
In  reply,  however,  to  what  was  urged, 
and  to  the  various  suggestions  which  were 
made,  by  myself  and  others,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  confined  themselves  merely  to 
making  objections  to  what  was  proposed. 
They  suggested  nothing  whatever  of  their 
own ;  and  so  striking  was  this  omission  on 
their  part,  that  at  the  time  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  said, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  seemed  to 
have  changed  places  on  the  subject  with 
the  Gentlemen  opposed  to  them— that  a 
stranger  coming  into  the  House  and  listen* 
ing  to  the  speeches  which  were  made, 
would  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  thoae 
who  sit  on  this  side  had  been  entrusted  hf 
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Her  Majesty  with  the  high  duty  of  recom- 
mending to  Parliament,  a  scheme  of  policy 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  tranquilliziDg 
the  discontent  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland;  while  upon  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  devolved  the  humbler  and 
easier  task  of  criticising,  or  rather,  carping 
at,  what  was  so  proposed.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  nothing  at  the  time  to 
recommend;  they  have  since  taken  the 
whole  period  of  the  recess  to  consider  what 
measures  they  should  propose  in  the  pre- 
sent Session  to  meet  the  manifest  evils  of 
Ireland,  and  what  I  ask  is  the  result.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  has  stated  the  nature  of 
the  propositions  that  are  likely  to  emanate 
from  the  Government ;  and  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  ''most  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
told  us  that,  before  Easter,  we  should  have 
a  Registration  Bill  presented  to  us,  by 
which  the  number  of  county  voters  will 
be  increased,  and  by  which  also  some  of  the 
vexatious  formalities  which  now  impede 
the  registration  of  voters  for  the  boroughs 
wouli  be  removed.  He  also  informed  us 
that  a  Commission  had  been  issued  to  in- 
quire into  the  law  and  practice  with  re- 
spect to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland ; 
and  this  was  all,  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance, which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  he  was  prepared  to  propose,  while 
such  an  important  portion  of  the  country 
is  in  a  situation  of  so  much  danger,  and 
while  the  physical  force  of  Ireland  is,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  arrayed  against  the  Impe- 
rial Government.  Must  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  every  one,  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  this  should  be  all  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Dejiart- 
ment  can  suggest  to  a  British  House  of 
Commons,  that  a  Minister  should  come 
forward  with  so  poor  and  meagre  a  plan  in 
such  an  emergency.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  Bill  for  llej^istration,  such  a  bill  is 
greatly  needed.  If  you  bring  forward  a 
measure  for  the  extension  of  the  County 
Franchise  in  Ireland,  framed  as  I  trust  it 
will  be  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit, — if  as 
I  hope  it  should  turn  out  not  to  be  a  new 
insult  concealed  under  the  disguise  of  a 
boon,  but  a  really  large  and  liberal  mea- 
sure, it  will  remove  a  crying  wrong,  and 
will  be  felt  I  have  no  doubt  as  an  act  of 
justice;  but  still  if  it  be  not  coupled  with 
other  measures,  it  ^  ill  only  put  new  arms 
into  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  to  enforce  the 
redress  of  still  greater  grievances.  With  re- 
•peci  to  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 


relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  I  trust 
that  it  will  prove  of  advantage ;  but  1  must 
confess  that  I  entertain  no  little  doubt  oa 
the  subject.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland  is  in  this  respect 
greatly  defective ;  .the  relations  of  landlcwd 
and  tenant  in  that  country  are  far  fnmi  be- 
ing on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Improve* 
ment  on  these  points  is  most  urgently 
called  for,  and  probably  the  aid  of  l^isla- 
lation  is  required.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
adopted  the  means  most  likely  to  prove 
successful  to  bring  about  the  end  ao  much 
desired,  of  improving  the  state  of  Ireland, 
with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land ; 
and  I,  for  one,  cannot  help  feeling  some 
apprehension  that — by  the  mode  they  have 
adopted — by  proceeding  to  inquire  through 
the  means  of  this  Commission,  they  are 
exciting  vague  expectations^  which  thej 
will  find  it  most  difficult  to  fulfil,  and 
dangerous  to  disappoint.  A  smaller  measure 
of  improvement  at  the  present  moment 
might  have  done  more  to  give  contentment 
to  the  Irish  people  on  this  exciting  subject, 
than  larger  measures  after  their  expecta- 
tions have  been  highly  raised.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  an  unreasonable  appre- 
hension, nor  do  I  quite  understand  why  the 
Government  might  not  have  proceeded  at 
once  to  legislate  on  this  subject.  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  immediately  on  the  close 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  without 
the  parade  of  issuing  a  formal  Commiasion 
of  Inquiry,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  means  within 
their  reach,  it  would  not  have  been  imsMM- 
sible  for  them  to  have  been  now  prepared 
to  do  whatever  can  be  accomplished  by 
legislation  on  thb  subject.  They  had  it 
in  their  power  to  command  the  assistance 
of  the  persons  most  eminent  for  their  legal 
talents  both  in  England  and  Irehmd ;  and  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  rural  affiurt 
of  both  countries;  and  with  such  aid, 
surely  it  would  not  have  been  impractaca* 
ble  in  four  or  five  months  to  have  asoer. 
tained  of  what  improvement  the  law  was 
)(usceptible,  so  as  to  have  been  prepared  to 
bring  forward  measures  immediately  on 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  for  effecting  all 
that  can  be  done  by  legislation.  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  this  would  have  been 
a  better  mode  of  proceeding.  At  the  Mine 
time,  I  am  far  from  venturinff  absolutely 
to  condemn  the  appointment  of  this  Coau 
mission  ;  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  ouiy 
have  been  far  greater  than  I  am  aware  of» 
it  may  h»ve  beoi,  ttoibrtuoatelyi  i 
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to  resort  to  the  means  of  proceeding  which 
have  heen  adopted  in  a  question  of  so  muoh 
difficulty  ;  hut  if  so,  the  conclusion  which 
I  draw  from  this  is>  that  if  all  we 
can  do  towards  remedying  the  physical 
distress  which  presses  so  heavily  on  the 
Irish  people,  is  to  hold  out  to  them  so 
distant  a  prospect  of  improvement  as  is 
afforded  by  this  Commission,  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  soothe  their  minds  by  mea- 
sures of  another  character,  which  might 
have  been  immediately  brought  forward. 
The  more  I  consider  the  actual  condition 
of  Ireland,  the  more  reason  I  find  for  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  that  the  discontent 
wmch  prevails  there,  cannot  be  traced 
merely  to  the  pressure  of  distress.  No 
doubt  the  grinding  poverty  under  which 
the  Irish  people  are  suffering — no  doubt  the 
constant  struggle  which  so  many  of  them 
are  forced  to  maintain,  in  order  to  procure 
even  a  scanty  and  miserable  subsistence, 
must  enter  much  into  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  that  prevails ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  this  feeling  has  been  greatly 
increased,  and  owes  its  actual  bitterness  to 
the  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong  which 
rankles  in  their  minds.  Hence^  even,  if 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  physical  wretchedness  of 
Ireland  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner — 
if  they  had  been  prepared  at  once  to  submit 
to  us  a  well-considered  law  with  respect 
to  landlords  and  tenants — ^if  they  had  been 
prepared  to  adopt  a  system  of  public  works 
in  Ireland  on  an  extensive  scale  and  to  bring 
forward  a  large  measure  of  colonisation-— 
if  they  had  l^en  prepared  to  do  all  these 
things — still  I  should  have  contended  that 
all  these  measures  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  effect  desired;  and 
to  have  the  healing  influence  they  ought 
unless  accompanied  by  other  measures  cal- 
culated to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  that  galling  sense  of  injury  and  injus- 
tice which  now  prevails  in  part  from  other 
circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
wrong  they  feel  to  be  done  tothereligion  they 
profess.  If  you  do  not  bring  forward  some 
plan  to  remove  this  sense  of  wrong,  all 
other  measures  which  you  may  adopt  will 
I  am  persuaded,  prove  fruitless.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  should  fail  to  feel  most  bit- 
terly the  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  dealt  with  the 
religion  in  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  believe?  Is  it  not  natural  that 
they  should  be  keenly  alive  to  the  insult 
which  you  have  offered  to  them^  in  your 
Uoatment  of  that  aociont  faitbi  to  which 
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they  are  so  much  attached  ?  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  you  will  ever  remov^  from  their 
minds  the  feeling  of  being  treated  with  in- 
justice while  so  much  disfavour  is  shown 
to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  has  indeed  said,  to-night,  that 
since  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  has 
been  carried,  religious  equality  has  been 
completely  established  in  Ireland.  Such, 
no  doubt,  is  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  it  is  one  in  which  I  can 
by  no  means  concur ;  and  I  only  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  the  national  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  that  some  three  centuries 
ago  the  large  endowment  which  it  held 
was  by  acts  of  the  Legislature  taken  from 
it  and  given  to  the  Protestant  Church,  the 
Protestants  forming  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  population,  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  adhered  to  their  ancient  faith* 
Further,  the  great  body  of  the  people  from 
whom  this  endowment  has  been  wrested, 
are  probably  the  poorest  population  in  Eu- 
rope, whilst  the  small  minority  to  whose 
exclusive  benefit  the  Church  revenues  thus 
violently  taken  from  the  majority  have  been 
applied,  consist  chiefly  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  Nor  is  this  all ;  yet  further  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  you  give  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, who,  according  to  law,  are,  in  Ireland, 
as  much  Dissenters  as  the  Catholics,  a  share 
of  the  bounty  of  the  State,  and  die  only 
part  of  the  population,  which  so  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned,  is  left  utterly 
unprovided  with  any  means  of  spiritual  in- 
struction, is  that  which  constitutes  at  once 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  the 
class  which  stands  most  in  need  of  pecu- 
niary assistance.  Can  you  deny  that  this 
is  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  facts, 
and  then  I  ask  you,  is  this  justice  ?  Do 
you  think,  that  to  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  people  of  Ireland  can  be  reconciled 
by  such  arguments  as  we  have  heard  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  to-night  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite? 
For,  Sir,  you  should  remember  that  it  is  in 
vain  that  your  reasoning  may  be  perfectly 
conclusive  in  your  own  opinion,  unless 
you  can  convince  the  Irish  people  of  the 
justice  of  your  law.  You  may  set  forth 
your  reasons  as  clearly  as  any  logician 
from  the  first  university  in  the  world, 
your  arguments  may  be  framed  with  the 
greatest  care,  your  syllogisms  faultless,  and 
in  your  opinion  the  whole  of  your  deduo* 
tions  may  bo  irrefragabloi  but  if  you  do 
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not  convince  the  Irish  people  of  their  truth 
your  reasonyig  is  worth  nothing,  and  you 
are  as  far  irom  your  ohject  as  ever.  The 
question  is  not  whether  your  argument  he 
good  or  not,  but  whether  it  is  likely  to  have 
so  much  weight  with  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  to  render  them  contented  with  the  state 
of  things  to  which  they  are  required  to 
submit.  Keeping  this  in  view  without 
now  going  into  Uie  question  at  length «  I 
will  just  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  urged  in  support 
of  the  State  Church  in  Ireland,  and  ask 
the  House  what  favour  they  are  calculated 
to  obtain  with  the  Irish  people.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  Ireland  in  its  present  shape  and  form, 
was  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Act  of 
Union^  which  we  had  no  right  to  break, 
and  he  found  great  fault  with  my  noble 
Friend  for  having  said,  that  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Act  of  Union  might  be  ex- 
punged. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ob- 
served, that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
which  agreed  to  the  Union,  was  exclusively 
Protestant,  and  never  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  agree  to  that  measure  otherwise 
than  by  the  adoption  of  this  article.  Why 
this  argument  is  the  very  strongest  that  could 
have  been  urged  in  refutation  of  the  posi- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
taken.  Was  this  purely  Protestant  Parlia- 
ment-'»«nd  roost  assuredly  it  was  pure  in 
DO  other  sense,  for  it  is  notorious  that  it 
was  the  most  corrupt  legislative  assembly 
that  ever  existed ;  can  it  be  said  that  this 
corrupt  Parliament  which  cannot  even  be 
pretended,  to  have  represented  the  Irish 
people,  for  I  believe  Uiat  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  would  say,  that  to 
regard  that  assembly  as  a  true  represen- 
tation of  the  Irish  people,  would  be  a 
larce-^was  it  to  be  borne  that  such  a 
Parliament  should  be  considered  as  having 
authority  to  tie  up  the  powers  of  legisla* 
tion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  all  pos- 
terity, and  that  out  of  respect  to  this  au. 
thority  we  were  bound  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  Eitablishment  which  shocks  every 
principle  of  natural  iustice  ?  Why,  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  supply 
a  powerful  argument  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cork  in  favour  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  if  he  oould  prove  that 
by  no  other  means  the  abatement  of  so 
^reat  a  grievanoe  eould  be  obtained ;  but 
if  he  tmnki  he  caa  reconcile  the  Irish 
people  to  the  maiatenaace  of  the  Charch 
m  Its  present  fom^  on  such  gnninds  as 


these,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  the  simplicity  of  a  child*  What  then 
are  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people  upon  the 
great  principles  of  justice  ?  Why,  Sir,  it 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  only  ground  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  a  national  establishment  can 
securely  rest,  is  that  of  the  benefit  it  con* 
fers  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as 
the  means  of  imparting  to  them  religious 
instruction.  The  most  able  divines  this 
country  has  produced,  have  repeatedly 
rested  their  defence  of  the  Churdi  Estab- 
lisment  on  this  ground,  and  have  admitted, 
that  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  in  confor- 
mity with  the  religion  of  the  ^reat  body 
of  the  people.  This  principle  is  not  dis- 
puted even  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  but  when  he  is  asked 
to  apply  it  to  Ireland,  his  aigument  b 
thifr— "  Very  true,"  says  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  **  the  Established  Churdi  in 
Ireland,  taking  it  by  itself,  may  not  be  the 
Church  of  the  majority,  but  then  yon 
must  recollect  the  union  between  the  two 
countries,  it  is  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland,  with  whidi  you  have 
to  deal,  and  its  relij^on  is  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  tne  two 
countries.*'  This  certainly  may  be  very 
satisfactory  reasoning  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  but  will  it  weigh  with  the  Iridi 
people  ?  Do  you  think  that  they  do  net 
see  through  such  shallow  sophistry?  How, 
let  me  ask  you,  was  this  argument  listened 
to  when  it  was  a  question  of  imposing 
Episcopacy  upon  the  people  of  Scotland  ? 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  years  ago^  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  in  one  of 
those  highly  polished  elaborately  orna- 
mented passages,  and  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  introducing  into  his  speeches^ 
while  passing  on  the  people  of  Scotland, 
a  warmer  and  well  merited  encomium 
put  forward,  as  one  of  their  claims  to 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  resisted  the  cstahllsh- 
ment  of  the  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  If  my 
memory  does  not  greatly  deedve  ue  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  something  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  in  their  kumible  at* 
tempts  to  resist  an  infrmgenient  of  raeir 
rights  of  conscienoe,  having  resorted  to  tlietr 
mountainsj  and  trusting  to  their  good  clay- 
mores* I  think  I  remember  to  have  bend 
something  of  this  land  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet;  and  does  he  snmMs  that  the  ears 
of  the  Irish  people  are  was  acote  or  their 
less  retentive  of  wdA  hngnngHj 
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Ckoie^for  Gentlemen  will  do  me  the 
Juftioe  to  acknowledge,  that  I  never  con- 
eealed  my  opinion,  or  denied  that  that 
measure  waa  farihort  of  what,  on  principle, 
I  should  have  been  prepared  to  grant ;  and 
that  it  was  only  because  it  was  a  compromise, 
which  I  believed  would  then  be  accepted 
that  I  ventured  to  recommend  it^but 
when  I  found,  from  the  time  which  you 
suffered  to  elapse,  that  the  proposition 
ceased  to  have  the  value  which  originally 
belonged  to  it,  I  consented  to  withdraw  it. 
I  warned  you,  at  the  time  that  you  left 
open  this  larger  question,  which  could  not 
fail  very  soon  to  bie  brought  before  you  for 
your  decision.  Thb  is  no  new  opinion  of 
mine  aa  to  the  right  of  the  Catholics  to 
insist  on  a  different  application  of  the  pro* 

rty  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  one  which 
have  held  sinee  I  tint  thought  upon 
politics,  and  which  I  have  never  ceased 
to  entertain  and  openly  to  profess.  If  you 
had  earlier  consented  to  a  compromise ;  no 
doubt  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  would 
have  agreed  to  it ;  but  you  would  not  do 
this,  you  stood  upon  your  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment* yoo  maintained  your  extreme  rights, 
and,  backed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  £ng> 
lish  people*  you  were  enabled  to  do  so  with 
success.  As  you  would  yield  nothing  then, 
so  I  am  persuaded  the  Irinh  peo^e  will 
yield  nothing  now.  The  time  for  compro* 
mtse,  is  in  my  opinion,  gone  by.  You 
must  deal  full  and  equal  justice  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  am  prepared  to  find 
little  sympathy  with  me  in  the  House,  and 
still  less  in  the  country,  in  the  sentiments 
which  I  am  about  to  eapms,  hut  beliering 
it  to  be  necessary  that  the  truth  should  be 
told,  I  mean  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and 
to  teU  it  unreservedly.  I  say  then  you 
must  do  full  justice  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, in  this  matter  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  I  ask  how  is  that  to  be  ao» 
complished  ?  Various  modes  may  be  pro- 
posed. In  the  first  place,  you  may  aay— 
and  certainly,  if  he  were  prepared  to  act 
consistently  on  the  principles  he  has  laid 
down,  it  is  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  tSt  Home  Department 
ought  to  propose — you  may  say  that  you 
wm  proceed  towards  Ireland  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  you  adopt  towards 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  that,  as  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  faith  is  held  by  a 
majority  of  the  English  people,  and  is 
therefore  esublished  by  the  law  in  this 
country,  and  as  the  Presbyterian  religion 
is  held  by  a  majority  of  Scotchmen,  and 
ia  therefore  esuUishcd  fay  law  in  Scothind, 


so  Catholicism  being  the  faith  of  a  very 
^reat  majority  of  ue  people  of  Ireland, 
It  shall  be  the  religion  there  established, 
and  the  endowment  which  three  centuries 
ago  was  torn  from  that  Church,  shall  be 
restored  it.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  which 
might  be  proposed,  while,  of  ooorae,  you 
would  provide  for  the  interests  of  the  ex- 
isting incumbents.  Another  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subjecti  would  be  to  say  that 
the  difficulties  surrounding  it  are  so  great, 
that  you  will  have  no  Establishment  what- 
ever, but  will  take  the  whole  of  the  Church 
property  and  apply  it  in  furtheranoe  of 
general  Education.  That  is  the  second 
mode.  The  third  is  to  make  provision  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  prcmortion  to  their  respective  wants. 
Any  one  of  these  modes  would  carry  out  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  every  one  of  them  is  open 
to  great  obfections,  and  would  be  met  with 
great  difficulties,  and  I  am  not  now  going 
to  consider— I  could  not  do  so  without  un- 
warrantably trespassing  upon  the  time  of 
the  House— whether  one  or  any  of  them  is 
the  plan  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  Thia, 
I  think,  is  not  the  proper  time  for  such  an 
inquiry ;  but  I  say,  if  you  derire  to  ptoduoe 
peace  in  Ireland,  and  to  regain  the  affections 
of  a  numerous,  bnve,  and  generous  people 
«4f  that  be  your  obiect,  you  must  manfiuly 
resolve  to  look  at  the  question  in  its  real 
bearings,  and  deal  with  them  as  the  great 
prindplei  of  justice  require,  remembering 
that  out  of  a  population  falling  short  of 
8,000,000,  nearly  6,500,000  are  Catho- 
lies.  You  must  deal  with  them  on  the 
principle  of  extending  to  the  Catholics 
every  advantage  in  a  similar  degree  to  that 
in  which  it  b  enjoyed  by  the  professms 
of  other  religions.  Thev  are  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  same  prindples  whidi  in  thdr 
situation  you  would  expect  to  have  applied 
to  younelves.  I  beliere,  greatly  as  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  differ  on  many  pointa, 
we  all  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  funda* 
mental  laws  of  the  Dirine  Founder  of  our 
common  faith  that  we  should  do  to  othm 
as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us;  and  dl 
1  ask  of  joa  is,  to  apply  that  great  and 
eternal  pnndple  of  Chnstian  justice.  No 
doubt  you  will  have  great  difficulties  to 
encounter.  You  will  have  a  host  of  long- 
cherished  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  contend  with ; 
but  I  tell  you,  it  is  your  duty  to  faee  them. 
You  must  do  so,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
albw  the  danger  whi«^  now  prevails  in 
Ireland  to  continue.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
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things^  he  would  be  even  as  patient  as  the 
Irish  Repealers^  and  whether  he  would  not 
foUow  the  example  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land>  whose  conduct  he  so  much  admires, 
and  take  to  his  mountains  and  trust  to  his 
broad  claymore.  I  cblu  only  say  for  myself 
that  I  would  not  submit  to  so  galling  and 
degrading  yoke.  I  would  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain redress  by  every  peaceful  means,  but  no 
effort  I  could  make,  no  sacrifice  tliat  could  be 
required  from  me,  would  seem  too  great  to 
get  rid  of  a  yoke  so  very  galling  and  degrad- 
ing. If  such  would  be  our  feelings,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  must  also  be 
the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people;  and  can  you  expect  to  regain 
their  affections  if  you  do  not  do  justice  to 
them  in  this  most  important  matter  ?  But, 
says  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Shaw)»  we  take  our  stand  for  the 
defence  of  the  Church  Establishment  of 
Ireland  ''on  the  broad  ground  of  reli- 
gious truth/'  Nowj  if  there  is  any  one 
thins  calculated  to  make  the  existence  of 
the  Established  Church  more  offensive  than 
another— if  any  one  reason  that  you  could 
put  forth  could  be  more  galling  and  in- 
sulting than  another — ^it  is  this  assumption 
that  you  alone  are  in  possession  of  religious 
truth.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
Catholics  are  altogether  wrong,  and  that 
you  alone  are  right.  This  is  an  opinion 
and  a  principle  which  no  Legislator  who 
wishes  to  promote  tranquillity  should  ever 
put  forward.  You  have  admitted  the  Ca- 
tholics to  Parliament,  and  you  tell  them 
that  they  htfve  equal  riffhts  and  privileges 
with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  you 
admit  that  they  should  stand  on  a  par  with 
yourselves,  and  yet,  in  legislating  for  Ire- 
land, you  tell  them  that  they  must  submit 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Established 
Church  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the 
sole  possessor  of  religious  truth.  That  is, 
for  it  comes  to  this,  you  ask  them  to  act  on 
the  assumption  that  the  religion  which  they 
profess,  and  to  which  they  are  so  strongly 
attached,  is  false  and  idolatrous.  I  am 
strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
in  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Protestant  Church, 
I  am  thorouffhly  convinced  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  m  error,  and  nothing  I  think 
could  induce  me  to  abandon  that  opinion. 
But  while  I  firmly  maintain  my  own 
opinion,  may  I  not  with  perfect  consistency 
acknowledge  that  the  Roman  Catholic  has 
precisely  the  same  ri^ht  to  his,  and  admit 
that  he  is  as  conscientious  in  the  faith 
which  be  maintaing  as  I  »iii  ia  my  own. 


Neither  party  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
the  other  is  in  error ;  and  therefore,  1  say, 
if  you  insist  on  l^islating  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  religious  truth  is  on  our 
side,  you  adopt  a  principle  which  cannot 
be  maintained  by  the  Government  against 
the  ('atholics  of  Ireland,  if  you  wish  to 
promote  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Em- 
pire. On  this  same  principle,  if  the  Ca- 
tholics were  tlie  majority,  they  might 
claim  to  legislate  for  us,  on  the  assumption 
that  we  are  in  error;  and  if  they  did,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  they  would  not  be 
entitled  to  expect  peace.  The  majority  I 
contend,  is  gudty  of  injustice,  if  it  legislates 
for  the  minority  on  the  ground  of  the  truth 
of  their  own  faith ;  and  the  Catholic  has 
the  same  right  to  maintain  his  opinion  as 
I  have  to  adhere  to  mine.  Who  gave  me 
the  right  to  judge  in  points  of  religion,  or 
as  to  which  party  is  really  in  possession  of 
the  truth,  between  my  Catholic  fellow, 
countrymen  and  myself?  Wliat  right  have 
I  to  assume  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  false^ 
when  I  recollect  that  it  is  still  held  by 
more  than  half  the  Christian  world  }  Has 
not  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  the  Protestant 
Religion,  produced  its  enlightened  and 
learned  Divines,  its  missionaries,  and  its 
martyrs,  who,  by  the  exeniphiry  piety  of 
their  lives,  by  the  privations  and  suffer- 
ings which  they  have  voluntarily  sufiered 
in  order  to  promote  the  welfiire  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God,  who,  by  the  con- 
stancy and  the  courage  with  which  they 
have  met  tortures,  and  even  death  itself, 
have  given  undeniable  proofs  of  the  since* 
rity  of  their  belief?  And  can  a  British 
House  of  Commons  listen  without  disgust 
to  a  proposal  to  legislate  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  faith  so  held  and  so  honoared 
is  false  and  idolatrous  ?  No,  Sir ;  I  say 
you  must  do  full  justice  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  time  was,  perbapsi  when 
what  is  now  demanded  might  have  been 
withheld.  If  you  had  earlier  granted 
Catholic  Emancipation — if,  after  you  had 
granted  Emancipation,  you  had  diown  a 
larffe  and  liberal  confidence  in  the  great 
bo^  of  the  Irish  people — if  you  had  not 
kept  up  to  this  very  hour  a  system  of  mam- 
festing  distrust  and  dislike  to  that  body— 
if,  some  years  ago,  you  had  consented  to 
the  Appropriaiion  Clause,  it  is  possible  that 
you  might  have  escaped  the  necessity 
which  now  presses  upon  you  of  making 
an  entire  change  in  your  policy  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Church  Estmblirii- 
ment  in  Irehind*  Yes,  I  say  now,  ae 
whep    —  -^^Urew  the  Appcopriacioa 
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Claase— for  Gentlemen  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I  never  con- 
cealed my  opinion,  or  denied  that  that 
measure  was  far  short  of  what,  on  principle, 
I  should  have  been  prepared  to  grant ;  and 
that  it  was  only  because  it  was  a  compromise, 
which  I  believed  would  then  be  accepted 
that  1  ventured  to  recommend  it— but 
when  I  found,  from  the  time  which  you 
suffered  to  elapse,  that  the  proposition 
ceased  to  have  the  value  which  originally 
belonged  to  it,  I  consented  to  withdraw  it. 
I  warned  you,  at  the  time  that  you  left 
open  this  larger  question,  which  could  not 
fail  very  soon  to  be  brought  before  you  for 
your  decision.  This  is  no  new  opinion  of 
mine  as  to  the  right  of  the  Catholics  to 
insist  on  a  difierent  application  of  the  pro- 

rty  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  one  which 
have  held  since  I  tirst  thought  upon 
politics,  and  which  I  have  never  ceased 
to  entertain  and  openly  to  profess.  If  you 
had  earlier  consented  to  a  compromise  ;  no 
doubt  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  would 
have  agreed  to  it ;  but  you  would  not  do 
this,  you  stood  upon  your  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, you  maintained  your  extreme  rights, 
and,  backed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  Eng- 
lish people^  you  were  enabled  to  do  so  with 
success.  As  you  would  yield  nothing  then, 
so  I  am  ^rsuaded  the  Irish  people  will 
jrield  nothing  now.  The  time  for  compro- 
mise, is  in  my  opinion,  gone  by.  You 
must  deal  full  and  equal  justice  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  am  prepared  to  find 
little  sympathy  with  me  in  the  House,  and 
still  less  in  the  country,  in  the  sentiments 
which  I  am  about  to  express,  but  believing 
it  to  be  necessary  that  the  truth  should  be 
told,  I  mean  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and 
to  tell  it  unreservedly.  I  say  then  you 
must  do  full  justice  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, in  this  matter  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  I  ask  how  is  that  to  be  ac- 
complished ?  Various  modes  may  be  pro- 
posed. In  the  first  place,  you  may  say — 
and  certainly,  if  he  were  prepared  to  act 
consistently  on  the  principles  he  has  laid 
down,  it  is  what  the  right  hon.  Baronel  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
ought  to  propose — you  may  say  that  you 
will  proceed  towards  Ireland  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  you  adopt  towards 
£ngland  and  Scotland;  and  that,  as  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  faith  is  held  by  a 
majority  of  the  English  people,  and  is 
therefore  established  by  the  law  in  this 
country,  and  as  the  Presbyterian  religion 
is  held  by  a  majority  of  Scotchmen,  and 
is  therefore  established  by  law  in  Scotland, 


so  Catholicism  being  the  faith  of  a  very 
preat  majority  of  ^e  people  of  Ireland, 
It  shall  be  the  religion  there  established» 
and  the  endowment  which  three  centuries 
ago  was  torn  from  that  Church,  shall  be 
restored  it.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  which 
might  be  proposed,  while,  of  course,  you 
would  provide  for  the  interests  of  the  ex- 
isting incumbents.  Another  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  would  be  to  say  that 
the  difficulties  surrounding  it  are  so  great, 
that  you  will  have  no  Establishment  what- 
ever, but  will  take  the  whole  of  the  Church 
property  and  apply  it  in  furtherance  of 
general  Education.  That  is  the  second 
mode.  The  third  is  to  make  provision  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  peo« 
pie,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  wants. 
Any  one  of  these  modes  would  carry  out  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  every  one  of  them  is  open 
to  great  objections,  and  would  be  met  with 
great  difficulties,  and  I  am  not  now  going 
to  consider — I  could  not  do  so  without  un- 
warrantably trespassing  upon  the  time  of 
the  House — whether  one  or  any  of  them  is 
the  plan  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  This, 
I  think,  is  not  the  proper  time  for  such  an 
inquiry ;  but  I  say,  if  you  desire  to  produce 
peace  in  Ireland,  and  to  regain  the  affections 
of  a  numerous,  brave,  and  generous  people 
— ^if  that  be  your  object,  you  must  manfully 
resolve  to  look  at  the  question  in  its  teal 
bearings,  and  deal  with  them  as  the  great 
principles  of  justice  require,  remembering 
that  out  of  a  population  falling  short  of 
8,000,000,  nearly  6,500,000  are  Catho- 
lics. You  must  deal  with  them  on  the 
principle  of  extending  to  the  Catholics 
every  advantage  in  a  similar  degree  to  that 
in  which  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  professors 
of  other  religions.  They  are  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  same  principles  which  in  their 
situation  you  would  expect  to  have  applied 
to  yourselves.  I  believe,  greatly  as  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  differ  on  many  points, 
we  all  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  funda« 
mental  laws  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  our 
common  faith  that  we  should  do  to  others 
as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us ;  and  all 
I  ask  of  you  is,  to  apply  that  great  and 
eternal  principle  of  Christian  justice.  No 
doubt  you  will  have  great  difficulties  to 
encounter.  You  will  have  a  host  of  long- 
cherished  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  contend  with; 
but  I  tell  you,  it  is  your  duty  to  face  them. 
You  must  do  so,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
allow  the  danger  which  now  prevails  in 
Ireland  to  continue.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
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(Sir  J.  Ofaham)  told  ub  die  other  nighty 
and  told  us  truly  that  this  Church  question 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  differences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  Ireland.  It  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  our  differences  of  opinion^ 
and  of  all  your  difficulties  in  carrying  on 
the  Goyemment  of  Ireland.  Are  you  not 
aware  that  while  this  Church  question 
continues  unsettled,  you  never  can  rely 
upon  or  trust  the  Catholics,  that  they  will 
be  always  looking  to  overturn  the  settle- 
ment you  contend  for-^that  at  all  events 
you  will  always  suspect  them  of  entertaining 
such  a  design^  and  that  this  suspicion  on 
your  part  founded  or  unfounded,  will  destroy 
all  cordiality  between  you  and  them  ?  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  told  us 
to-nightf  that  we  are  never  to  look  for  peace 
while  those  questions  were  kept  open  which 
the  Irish  Protestants  have  a  right  to  consi- 
der settled.  I  tell  you  that  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants have  no  right  to  consider  these 
questions  settled,  and  practically  they  never 
can  be  settled  but  in  the  one  manner  $  for 
no  persoaabn,  and  no  power,  while  human 
nature  is  unaltered,  will  induce  the  Catho- 
lics to  remain  content  with  such  a  state 
of  things.  But  the  fact  that  you  know, 
and  that  the  Catholics  understand  that  you 
cannot  trust  them,  nor  they  you,  this  fact 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  difficulties ;  it 
meets  yon  at  every  turn ;  it  meets  you  for 
instance  in  this  question  of  the  jury  at  the 
late  trials  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cusssed.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  and  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
have  made  out-^in  this  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Devonport — a  fair  case  for  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  jury ;  but 
what  is  the  inference  from  that  fact  i  It 
proves  that  the  indictment  was  not,  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  said  last  night,  against 
Mr.  O'Connell,  but  against  the  Irish  peo- 
pk«  We  all  remember  that  celebrated  pas- 
sage of  Mr*  Borke'Sff  in  his  speech  upon 
America*  in  which  he  said,  he  thought  it 
"  narrow  and  pedantic  to  iq'ply  the  ordinary 
mka  of  criminal  jurisprodence  to  a  great 
poblic  contest;"  and  he  added,  **  1  know 
not  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indict- 
ment against  a  whole  people."  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Uovemment  are  cleverer  than  Mr. 
Burke.  They  have  solved  the  problem  of 
drawing  an  indictment  against  a  whole  peo- 
ple, and  I  wish  them  joy  of  the  results. 
I  was  reminded  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  of  mine  the  other  day,  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  institution  of 
the  jury«  that  you  are  to  have  an  impartial 


jury,  and  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  npon 
this  principle  by  the  law,  that  a  foreigner, 
if  put  upon  his  trial,  has  a  rifht  to  claim 
that  one-half  of  the  jury  shafi  be  foreign- 
ers. I  want  to  know,  then,  whether  you 
had  the  power  to  apply  this  principle 
in  Ireland  to  the  late  trials?  Was  there 
less  reason  to  impute  prejudice  to  the  men 
to  whom  you  left  it  to  find  a  verdict 
against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends, 
than  there  would  be  in  a  cause  of  com- 
mon theft  in  London  to  impute  par- 
tiality to  a  London  jury  against  a  ib. 
reigner^  and  yet  that  foreigner,  wonid 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  one-haUf  of  the 
jury  should  be  his  countrymen.  And  yet 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends,  knowing 
that  there  was  a  stronger  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  to  try  them,  than 
could  be  supposed  in  the  other  case,  had  no 
such  privilege.  I  do  not  blame  yon  for  not 
leaving  Repealers  on  the  jury ;  but  if  you 
could  neither  leave  Repealers  on  it  without 
a  certainty  of  an  acquittal,  nor  leave  thoae 
whom  you  did  leave  upon  it  without  at 
least  creating  an  opinion  in  Ireland  of  the 
certainty  of  a  conviction,  that  fact  shows, 
that  this  is  one  of  those  great  public  contests 
to  which  Mr.  Burke  says,  it  is  narrow  and 
pedantic  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of 
criminal  jurisprudence.  It  is  a  fact  which 
you  cannot  deny,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
Irish  Catholics»  and  that  large  proportioo  of 
the  Protestants  who  wish  for  justice  to  their 
Catholic  countrymen — that  this  immeoae 
preponderance  of  the  nation  is  united  in 
opporition  to  you  in  consequence  d*  yoor 
keeping  this  Church  question  open.  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  if  this  question  were 
settled,  and  that  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  settled— let  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  dismias  the  hope  that  it 
can  ever  be  settled  otherwise— <at  the  time 
of  the  debates  on  Catholic  Emancipation)  in 
the  same  way  I  remember  we  were  tM, 
"  Hold  your  tongue  for  tea  years^  and  we 
will  then  come  hSck  to  it,  and  we  can  settle 
it  with  wonderful  comfort  and  wonderfal 
ease ;"  (and  the  right  hon.  Reooidei^s  present 
notion  it  quite  as  risionary)— but  if  this 
question  were  once  settled,  in  the  only 
manner  it  can  be,  the  Catho&s  would  dif- 
fer in  opinion  upon  qneations  of  pofalie 
policy,  as  the  various  parties  in  this  eountry 
are  divided.  At  this  very  moment,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  difference 
Ireland,  the  remaining  points  of  diJ 
between  the  Gentlemen  opposite  and  Ibe 
majority  of  thoae  around  me  would  be 
ly    confined    to    qnestiona   of 
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and  finance;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  this  Church  question  were  settled, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  might  have  as  many  re- 
cruits in  Ireland  in  favour  of  tlie  sliding- 
scale  and  agricultural  protection^  as  we 
should  in  favour  of  free-trade ;  but  as  long 
as  this  question  is  kept  open,  every  minor 
difference  will  be  merged  in  all  the  ab- 
sorbing difference,  and  all  who  are  anxious 
for  justice  will  be  banded  against  a  Govern- 
ment by  which  their  views  are  resisted. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  by  the  ac* 
tion  of  public  opinion,  power  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  side  with  the  mi- 
nority in  Ireland,  and  they  have  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  in  their  hands,  you  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  this  contradiction, 
you  must  administer  the  forms  of  a  free 
Government  against  the  consent  of  nine* 
tenths  of  the  people.  The  whole  machinery 
of  free  institutions  is  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the 
whole  people.  The  jury<-^the  franchise— 
the  whole  machinery  is  constructed  on  no 
other  principle ;  and  when  you  have  to  ad- 
minister the  Government  against  the  will 
of  the  people,  you  undertake  a  task  beyond 
the  power  of  man  successfully  to  accom- 
plish. Thus  the  institution  of  the  jury 
fails,  and  the  Elective  Franchise  is  a 
source  of  evil  in  Ireland.  In  every  social 
relation^  even  in  the  landlord  and  tenant 
question,  the  Church  division  is  a  source  of 
grievance,  bitterness,  and  disputes.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Shaw)  complained  of  the  unjust  manner  in 
which  the  landlords  of  Ireland  are  treated. 
I  do  not  deny  upon  this  subject  there  has 
been  much  exaggeration,  but  still  I  think 
he  must  admit,  that  in  Ireland  there  is  much 
of  what  we  in  England  should  consider 
unjust  and  oppressive  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords to  tenants,  and  also  of  resistance  to 
what  is  just  on  the  part  of  tenants ;  but 
from  what  does  this  arise?  It  is  from 
all  parties  being  engaged  in  a  practical 
struggle  about  the  Church  question,  be- 
cause it  is  this  question  which  really  di- 
vides the  whole  nation  into  opposing  par- 
ties, in  which  the  landlords  as  a  class 
take  one  side  and  their  tenants  the  other. 
These  acts  of  oppression  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  a  change  of  the  law.  They  are 
generally  accomplished  by  abuse  of  those 
powers  which  it  is  neoesMry  the  land- 
lords should  possess,  and  which  they  do 
possess  in  England  without  such  results 
being  produced;  and  therefore,  whatever 
improvement  you  may  make  in  the  law  as 


to  the  occupation  of  land,  if  you  leave  this 
Church  question  open,  you  do  not  get  rid  of 
the  irritation.  Then,  Sir,  I  come  back  to 
the  principle  that  you  must  do  justice  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  the 
Church  establishment,  or  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  no  termination  of  the  existing 
danger  in  that  country.  Its  present  state 
will  continue  as  a  chronic  disease,  eating 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  middle  course.  Your  efforts  to  es- 
tablish your  power  on  the  consent  and  af- 
fections of  the  people,  cannot  be  effectual, 
unless  you  are  ready  to  do  what  they 
hold  to  be  justice,  and  there  remains  only 
the  alternative  of  governing  by  force. 
If  you  could  put  an  end  to  the  forms  of 
freedom— if  you  could  abolish  juries,  and 
annihilate  the  Franchise  —  if  you  could 
govern  Ireland  as  a  great  Crown  colony, 
by  Order  in  CouncO,  I  could  conceive 
the  possibility  of  going  on.  But,  no — I 
am  mistaken-^you  must  go  still  further; 
you  must  abolish  your  free  press*  and 
prevent  all  discussion.  If  you  could  do 
this  and  could  govern  as  Austria  does  in 
her  Italian  provinces,  it  might  be  possible 
to  reduce  Ireland  to  a  state  of  quiet  •^ 
there  being  nothing  to  excite  the  mental  en- 
ergies of  the  people  they  might  fall  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  and  the  phisical  evils  of  the 
country  might  be  conquered.  This  is  con<« 
ceivable,  but  thank  God  !  you  have  not  the 
power  of  trying  so  hateful  an  experiment* 
You  cannot  abolish  the  forms  of  freedom  in 
Ireland,  and  the  only  choice  leh  to  you 
is,  that  having  the  forms  of  freedom, 
you  should  govern  in  a  spirit  of  free- 
dom, or  let  things  remain  as  they  ate, 
or  rather  be  prepared  for  their  becoming 
worse  and  worse  every  day,  because  the 
poison  is  so  subtle  that  it  corrupts  even 
what  IB  in  itself  good.  Extended  educa- 
tion will  but  make  the  people  of  Ireland 
more  sensible  of  the  injustice  done  to  them, 
and  make  them  understand  how  to  resist 
it.  Even  the  improvement  of  the  material 
condition  of  the  country,  the  increase  of 
her  wealth  and  resources,  will  have  no 
other  effect  but  to  increase,  by  rendering 
the  strength  of  the  parties  more  nearly 
equal,  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  which, 
if  not  put  an  end  to  by  doing  justice,  will 
be  a  permanent  one,  and  will  not  terminate 
if  even  that  catastrophe,  which  I  fear  some 
men  are  guilty  enough  and  mad  enough 
to  desire,  were  to  occur;  if^  unhappily, 
the  country  were  to  break  out  into  open 
rebellion,  and  the  flames  of  resistance  were 
to  be  quenched  in  blood,  your  difflcoltics 
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would  n6t  be  got  rid  of,  for  the  moment 
that   resistance  was   over,   the  condition 
of  the  country  would  be  practically   the 
same,    nay   worse,  than    at   present,   for 
then  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Irish  people  would  be  at  an  end,  and  there 
would  be  no  possible  termination  of  the 
struggle,  except  when  it  should   become 
so  intolerable  to    both    parties   that   we 
should  be  compelled  to  consent,  not  merely 
to  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  but  to  a  severance 
of  all  connexion  between  the  two  countries. 
Such  must  be  the  fatal  result  of  a  prolon* 
gation  of  this  disastrous  struggle.     God 
grant,  that  in  our  party  divisions,  and  party 
distractions,    we  may  not  continue  that 
struggle  until  it  be  too  late  to  apply  a  re- 
medy.  Sir,  having  thus  stated  my  views 
upon  these  momentous  questions,  J  shall 
now  say  a  few  words,  and  they  shall  be 
very  few — upon  the  form  of  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House.  My  noble  Friend  opposite, 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  stated  last  night, 
that  the  Motion  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,    was  not  with  a   view  to 
an  inquiry,  but  was  meant  as  a  censure 
upon  the  Government,  and  that,  if  suc- 
c^ul,  it  must  be  immediately  foUowed  by 
their  resignation.     It  is  perfectly  true,  I 
admit,  that  I  mean  to  imply — and  I  be- 
lieve my  noble  Friend  so  understands  hu 
Motion— that  I  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Parliament  should,  without  de- 
lay, adopt  some  measures  of  a  far  more 
comprehensive  kind,  and  of  a  far  different 
character  from  any  that  have  been  promised 
to  us  by  the  Government.     This  I  mean 
to  imply  by  my  vote,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
Parliamentary  and  Constitutional  mode  of 
asking  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  ex- 
pression of  such  an  opinion.    I  admit,  that 
the  House  cannot  pronounce  such  an  opin- 
ion without,  in  a  certain  degree,  casting  a 
censure  upon  the  Government ;  and  I  ad- 
mit, that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  Resolution  would 
naturally  be  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Government.    All  this  I  freely  admit, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  solemnly  assure  the 
House,  that  I  do  not  support  this  Motion 
because  I  wish  to  achieve  a  party  triumph, 
or  am  actuated  by  a  desire  that  the  present 
Government   should    be    dismissed   from 
power.    This  is  not  my  object,  but  believ- 
ing that  the  measures  to  whidi  I  have  re- 
ferred are  absolutely  necessary,   whether 
the  present  Government  remain  in  power 
or  not,  I  roust  ask  the  House  to  support 
my  views,  and  I  look  upon  this  question  as 
one  which,  like  Catholic   Emancipation, 


can  never  be  carried  by  a  mere  party  tri- 
umph. I  believe  the  settlement  of  this 
question  can  only  be  accomplished  as  the 
Catholic  question  was  settled,  by  the  union 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  this 
House  and  the  country,  and  by  their  mak- 
ing  every  sacrifice  of  preconceived  opiniooa 
and  party  hostility,  and  concurring  in 
doing  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Ireland,  and  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire. I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  such  a  measure  can  be  car- 
ried, and  in  fact,  1  regard  this  as  the  Ca- 
tholic question  over  again,  in  another 
shape.  Precisely  the  same  danger  and 
difficulties  vrith  which  you  had  then  to 
struggle  have  come  upon  you  again,  and  I 
hope  the  Gentlemen  opposite  will  consider 
the  great  responsibility  which  now  rests 
upon  them.  They  know  that  we  on  this 
side  cannot  carry  the  question  against  their 
will.  If  my  object  had  been  to  overturn 
the  Government,  they  know»  and  the 
House  will  understand,  that  I  should  not 
have  declared  in  the  unreserved  manner  I 
have  done,  the  opinions  I  have  expresnd. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  great  mass  of 
prejudice,  (what  at  least  I  regard  as  hou 
nest  prejudice  amongst  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  which  they  think  sound 
opinions),  which  I  array  against  me  in 
doing  so.  I  wish  that  I  were  able 
to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  what  I  have  said  is  the 
truth,  and  if  Gentlemen  opposite  will 
calmly  reflect  upon  it,  they  will  feel  it  to 
be  sa  In  this  awful  conjuncture  of  the 
British  empire,  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to 
their  God  and  their  country  to  consider 
how  they  hope  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
is  to  be  terminated,  otherwise  than  by  the 
means  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  if 
there  are  no  other  means  which  afford  a 
rational  prospect  of  success,  not  to  reject 
those  which  are  offered.  This,  Sir,  is  what 
I  have  respectfully  to  urge  upon  the  con. 
sideration  of  the  House,  and,  in  so  doing, 
I  have  to  apologise  most  sincerely  for  the 
time  I  have  taken  up,  and  to  express  my  deep 
regret  at  my  utter  inability  to  give  utter- 
ance to  one-half  what  I  feel  on  the  subject. 

Captain  Bemal  moved,  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned. 

After  some  conversation,  during  a  part 
of  which,  the  gallery  was  closed  for  a  ^vi- 
sion, and  in  which  the  Ministers  were 
taunted  for  not  replying  to  Viaooont 
Howick*s  speech,  to  which  Sir  R.  Peel  re- 
plied, that  it  was  too  bad  to  eapect  tlieai 
to  reply  on  the  instant,  to  a  speech  wbirb 
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went  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

The  debate  was  again  adjourned. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  February  16,  1844. 

lIiirirrB&.]     Bills.     PvblU^^l^-    Witnenei  Indemnity 

(OamiDg). 
JUyorMrf.— MoliopoUi  Improvcnienti. 

PsTiTiojiB  pRMums.  By  Lord  Brougham,  ftom  the 
Esrl  of  Dundooald,  fiir  Extension  of  his  Patent  for  Steam 
Bngtaiea.— >By  the  Biehop  of  Saliabury,  ftom  Dean  and 
Caiaptar  of  Weill*  gainst  Union  of  Sees  of  St.  Aiaph 
and  Bangor.F— By  the  Earl  of  Devon,  from  Kingsbridge 
Union,  for  Alteration  of  Bastardy  Clauses.— By  the  Earl 
of  YaiboRMigh,  ftom  Woodhall,  and  8  places,  for  Agri- 
cttltuial  Protectian.— From  W.  H.  Stuckey,  respecting 
Us  Invention  for  Filtering. 

Poor  Law -— Mother  and  Chil- 
dren.] Lord  Denman  hoped  it  was 
not  very  unreasonable  to  request  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  a  matter  relating 
to  himself,  which  he  thought  likely  to 
have  passed  away,  but  which  had  exci- 
ted a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  newspapers.  He  saw  on 
the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
were  lying  on  their  Lordships' Table  the  fol- 
lowing notice : — *'  Mr.  Ferrand,  to  put  the 
following  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department :  '*That  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Denman  has  declared  it  to 
be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,—*  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  break  in  upon  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  upon  that  which  may  have  ex- 
isted from  all  time ;  and  has  also  declared 
that  *  it  is  the  mother  who  is  the  proper 
party  to  have  the  custody  of  all  her  chil- 
dren under  seven  years  of  age,  and  that 
it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother,  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  children  ; '  and 
that  he  thinks  that  *  the  Judges  ought 
to  crush  the  first  attempt  to  depart  from 
that  principle,  and  that  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered the  undoubted  law  of  the  land' 
—of  the  highest  importance  whether  the 
Government  intend  to  insert  a  clause  in 
the  New  Poor-law  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  the  separation  of  Mother  and 
Child,  if  they  should  become  the  inmates 
of  a  workhouse.'"  This  extraordinary 
declaration,  said  to  have  received  the  una- 
nimous concurrence  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  had  been  put 
conspicuously  forward  in  a  leading  news, 
paper  as  a  truth.  It  would  be  extraor- 
dinary indeed  if  such  an  opinion  had  pro- 
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ceeded  from  any  judge.  He  found  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  had  already  an- 
swered  elsewhere,  and  on  authority,  for 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
that  no  such  opinion  had  ever  fallen  from 
their  lips.  But  still  he  perceived  that  the 
statement  was  persevered  in,  and  he  had 
just  seen  an  article  occupying  three  co- 
lumns of  7'Ae  Times  newspaper  of  that 
morning,  in  which  it  was  asserted,  that 
he  (Lord  Denman)  had  delivered  this 
opinion,  and  evidence  was  adduced  to 
show  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  It 
was  then'observed,  that  the  reporter  who 
noted  down  this  opinion,  on  bearing  it, 
turned  round  to  his  brother-reporter  and 
said  to  him,  '*  Denman  has  blurted  out 
a  great  truth!*'  No  doubt  this  remark 
must  be  received  as  a  compliment,  and  if 
he  (Lord  Denman)  had  given  utterance  to 
a  great  truth  in  Court  he  should  be  very 
glad  of  it.  He  was  perfectly  sure  that, 
in  noticing  this  matter,  no  idea  existed 
of  saying  anything  unkind  with  refer- 
ence to  him,  for  a  leading  article  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  that  most  eminent 
and  highly  respectable  paper  The  Times, 
approving  the  judgment,  such  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  vindicating  the  right 
of  ministers  of  the  law  to  decide  in  defi- 
ance of  an  Act  of  Parliament  when  they 
thought  proper.  The  story  of  one  re- 
porter turning  round  and  making  the 
laudatory  remark  to  another,  on  this  oc- 
casion, reminded  him  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter, in  ancient  times^  who  thought 
much  less  of  the  people  than  he  (Lord 
Denman)  did,  and  who,  when  he  was  ap- 
plauded, in  addressing  a  large  assembly, 
always  turned  round  and  asked  the  person 
next  bim-^*<  Havel  uttered  any  great  non- 
sense ?  Have  I  stated  anything  quite  beside 
the  question  ?  Havel  committed  myself  by 
something  eminently  wrong  ?"  He  (Lord 
Denman)  felt  the  greatest  deference  for 
public  opinion,  and  he  wished  to  show  the 
greatest  respect  for  those  who  undertook 
to  lead  and  inform  the  public  mind ;  but  it 
astonished  him,  considering  The  Times 
was  a  newspaper  of  such  great  intelligence 
and  talent,  that  any  person  employed  on 
its  establishment  should,  when  a  Judge 
was  supposed  to  have  uttered  very  great 
nonsense,  turn  round  and  say  <*  he  has 
blurted  out  a  great  truth."  To  find  the 
nonsense  repeated  and  deliberately  de- 
fended, was  even  more  surprising.  The 
case  before  the  Court  on  the  occasion 
2K 
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ft11ad«d  to  wts  of  the  mott  simple  nttare, 
Cermin  jontires  thought  themtelvet  war- 
ranted Id  removing  a  child  from  the  mo- 
ther, within  the  age  of  fourteen,  because 
the  mother  had  griven  her  consent  to 
•uch  removal.  The  Judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  mo- 
ther was  bound  in  duty  to  take  care  of 
her  rhild ;  and  that  no  consent  of  hen 
would  justify  the  magist'aey  in  removing 
the  child  from  that  protection  which  was 
provided  for  the  child's  benefit,  not  for 
the  mother's.  That  was  held  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land.  A  case  of  *'  The  King 
V.  Bennett,"  had,  however,  been  cited 
in  the  argument,  which  turned  on  the 
operation  of  the  59ih  of  George  3rd.  In 
that  case  the  question  was,  whether  an 
Irish  female  pauper,  having  a  bastard 
child  born  in  England,  within  the  age  of 
nurture,  could  be  removed  and  passed  into 
Ireland  with  her  child.  LordTenterden  had 
said, "  Great  inconvenience  would  certainly 
arise  in  separating  the  mother  from  the 
child:  but  that  inconvenience  must  be 
endured ;  if  the  law  does  not  give  autho- 
rity  for  the  removal  of  the  child,  it  must 
remain  where  it  is."  Lord  Tenterden  ad- 
ded in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  judg- 
ment— **The  Statute  authorised  and  re- 
quired the  parties  to  remove  the  mother 
to  Ireland,  who  had  no  settlement  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  remove 
the  child  who  had  a  settlement  in  England. 
The  law  gives  the  magistrates  no  power 
to  remove  the  child  to  Ireland.  There 
may  be  hardship  in  removing  the  mother 
without  the  child,  but  the  act  is  im. 
perative,  and  it  must  be  obeyed."  Pre- 
cisely in  the  same  spirit,  he  (Lord  Den- 
man),  in  the  observations  which  he  recently 
bad  made,  said,  "There  may  be  some 
acts  of  Parliament  by  the  operation  of 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  depart  from 
the  ancient  rule  of  law ;  but  in  this  case 
there  is  no  such  necessity.  The  old  rule 
is  in  operation,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament 
requires  us  to  go  against  it"  The  plain 
intimation  was,  that  if  there  had  been 
such  an  Act,  it  must  have  been  obeyed, 
notwithstanding  the  ancient  rule;— that  is, 
the  direct  contrary  of  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  declared  —  that  was  the 
unanimoua  opinion  of  all  the  Judges. 
He  had  bad  no  communication  with  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  8tate,  nor  with  his 
brothers  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
on  this  subject;  but  with  respect  to  the 
Utter,  he  must  bear  his  testimony,  that  they  | 


never  uttered  a  word  having  the  tendency 
imputed.  He  might  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Adolphus  (the  reporter  oftbeConrt)^  in 
which  that  gentleman  stated  what  had  ac* 
tually  passed — namely,  "that  in  some 
cases,  to  meet  the  provisions  of  a  statute, 
it  was  necessary  to  break  in  upon  an  es- 
tablished principle ;  but  that  no  such  ne- 
cessity existed  here."  His  note  was  ahoct 
and  general,  but  he  added,  ^  that,  if  any- 
thing had  been  staled,  purporting  that  the 
Judges  ought  in  any  caae  tn  go  against 
the  law,  it  certainly  would  not  have  es- 
caped his  memory.'' 

The  Earl  of  Duvdovald's  Iir. 
V£KTI0H.]  Lord  Brougham  rose,  pniw 
suant  to  notice,  to  present  to  their  Lord- 
ships a  petition  from  the  Earl  of  Dondon- 
ald,  on  the  subject  of  his  Lordship's  patent 
for  an  improvement  in  steam  machinery, 
as  applicable  to  ships.  The  noble  and 
learnued  Lord  took  that  opportunity  \m 
advert  at  some  length  to  varioos  usefnl 
inventions  of  the  father  of  the  Eari  of 
Dundonald.  That  noble  Lord  was  n 
most  scientific  man  ;  but,  by  his  applica* 
tioo  to  scientific  discoveries,  instead  of  in- 
creasing his  wealth,  he  had  greatly  im- 
paired his  fortune.  Amongst  his  ouMt 
useful  inventions  was  that  of  coal-tar, 
which  was  now  so  generally  applied  for 
the  protection  of  wotKi  and  wooden  build- 
ings. At  first— -nay,  for  many  years,  in- 
deed until  after  the  period  of  the  patent 
had  expired,  thece  was  a  great  objection 
to  using  that  valuable  article.  It  was  re- 
garded as  most  disagreeable  in  its  smell, 
on  account  of  the  hydrogenous  gas  mix- 
ing with  the  ooal ;  and  this  was  regarded 
as  being  disagreeable  and  tainting  the  air. 
But  this  smell  was  soon  dispersed  and 
lost  on  account  of  the  volatile  compound 
which  formed  the  coal-tar.  The  late  no- 
ble EarKs  patent  expired  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  years,  but  on  application  to  Par- 
liament the  term  was  renewed.  Neverthe- 
less, although  be  had  the  patent  twenty- 
eight  years,  he  obtained  nothing  for  bin 
invention,  for  the  public  entertained  snck 
strong  prejudices  against  using  it,  that  it 
was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  the  in. 
vention  was  held  of  valne.  The  late  nobin 
Earl  was  also  a  great  promoter  of  agricni- 
ture ;  so  loog  ago  as  1803  be  pnblisbed  a 
work  applying  chemistry  to  agricnltnre» 
which  waa  at  this  day  considered  as  a 
text-book  on  the  subject    The  noble  and 
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learMd  Lord,  after  pronouncing  a  warm 
eulogium  upon  the  distinguished  gallaotry 
and  professional  skill  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Dundonaldy  expresaed  an  earnest  hope 
that  the  House  would  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
Ms  noble  Friend's  petition.    His  invention 
was  one  of  great  importance.    There  were 
many  difficulties  to  soWe  which  other  par- 
ties had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  overcome. 
The  invention  of  which  he  spoke  would 
effect  a  material  change  .in  the  steam-en- 
gine, the  object  of  his  noble  Friend  being 
to  introduce  a  rotatory  motion.    This  me- 
chanical invention  it  was  not  so  easy,  with- 
out much  preparation,  to  explain  to  their 
Lordships,  as  it  was  to  put  them  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  details  of  the  chymical  dis- 
covery to  which  he  had  just  alluded  ;  but 
if  any  noble  Lords  felt  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  to  examine  its  details, 
he  would  find  that  the  encyclopedias  ge- 
nerally stated  the  object  which  Lord  Dun- 
donald  had  accomplished  to  be  impossi- 
ble ;  and  Watt  himself  had  been  foiled  in 
his  attempt  to  solve  that  extraordinary 
problem.     But  Lord  €k)chrane,  now  Lord 
Dundonald,  succeeded  in  effecting  that 
which  Watt  had  failed  in  accomplishing. 
His  noble  Friend  having  got  over  the  dif- 
iicultiea  of  this  problem  took  out  a  patent, 
of  which  thirteen  years  had  already  ex- 
pired.   It  had,  therefbre,  but  one  year  to 
run,  and  the  Bill  not  long  since  introduced 
and  carried  through  Parliament  gave  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Couneil 
only  the  power  of  extending  a  patent  of 
this  nature  for  a  further  period  of  seven 
years.    Now^  seven  years  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  remunerate  him  for  the  trou- 
ble which  he  had  taken  and  the  expense 
which  he  had  incurred ;  and  Mr.  Watt  for 
his  great  invention  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  Parliament  for 
fourteen  years  more,  otherwise  instead  of 
dying  in  the  enjoyment  of  large  wealth, 
he  would  have  died,  like  the  late  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  very  poor.   On  these  grounds 
he  did  beg  to  press  the  subject  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  see  the  expediency  and 
the  justice  of  giving  to  Lord  Dundonald 
the  full  benefit  of  his  invention. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  what  bad  fallen  from 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  with  respect 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald; and  it  was  no  doubt  perfectly 
true,  that  the  public  were  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  exertions  of  a  whole  life, 


whilst  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his 
gallant  son,  the  present  Earl.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  as  a  naval 
officer,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion — 
he  was  as  gallant  as  daring,  and  as  skilful 
an  officer  as  ever  walked  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  man-of-war.  He  believed  that 
all  his  noble  Friend  had  said  would  be 
remembered  by  all  who  recollected  his 
feais,  or  who  had  read  the  naval  history  of 
the  last  war.  With  regard  to  the  inven- 
tions of  Lord  Dundonald  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  likely  to  turn  out 
most  important,  and  they  were  such  as 
must  necessarily  have  caused  great  ex- 
penses. So  far  he  had  l)ad  the  advantage 
of  having  his  works  put  up  at  Portsmouth 
Yard,  by  leave  of  the  last  Govern- 
meat.  And  the  time  for  its  remaining 
there  had  been  extended  by  the  present 
Government;  but  it  was  impossible, 
except  after  a  great  length  of  time,  to 
bring  these  discoveries  to  perfection. 
It  was  a  most  beautiful  and  promising  dis- 
cot ery,  and  the  Admiralty  had  shown  their 
sense  of  its  merits  by  allowing  the  noble 
Lord  to  build  a  ship,  of  which  he  had  him- 
self laid  down  the  lines,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived the  report  of  the  chief  engineering 
department,  containing  a  most  promising 
account  of  the  progress.  The  machinery 
took  very  little  room,  much  less  than  the 
old. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  :  As  his 
noble  Friend  had  alluded  to  the  first  pro- 
fessional distinction  of  the  noble  Earl, 
under  his  father,  he  must  say,  that  though 
he  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  recollect 
the  services,  he  had  never  heard  his  father 
mention  the  noble  Lord's  name  without 
commendations  of  his  extraordinary  pro- 
fessional abilities  and  determination  of 
character,  which  led  to  his  employment  in 
the  difficult  service  of  the  Basque-roads. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Statb  ok  Ireland.]  The  Earl  JPi7z- 
william  said,  that  he  had  moved  for  re- 
turns relative  to  the  number  of  troops  now 
stationed  in  Ireland,  which  had  not  been 
laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  re- 
turn had  been  made  out. 

The  Earl  Fitzwilliam  would  be  glad 
to  see  it,  and  he  wished  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  see  the  ex- 
pensive mode  in  whicli  it  was  now  ne- 
cessary to  govern,  or  rather  to  occupy 
Ireland.  He  was  sure  that  their  Lord- 
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not ;  for  during  the  last  Seision  of  Par- 
liament the  right  hoii.  Geotleroan  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin  (Mr,  Shaw)  main- 
taioed  the  same  sentiments,  though  ex- 
pressed,  perhaps,  in  somewhat  milder  Ian* 
guage.  The  right  hoo.  and  learned  Gen* 
tleman  maintained  too,  with  great  deter« 
mination,  and  he  was  not  alone  in  thinking 
so,  that  he  was  in  the  exelusive  possession 
of  religious  truth.  [**  No,  no."]  Perhaps, 
then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  ex- 
plain what  he  meant  by  saying  that  he  and 
his  party  were  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  religious  truth  ?  Did  he  not  say  last 
ni^ht  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  for 
that  exclusive  possession  of  religkius  truth 
which  he  and  others  held  ?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  a  great  capacity  for  all 
things;  but  this  exclusive  possession  of 
religious  truth  was  shared  in  common  with 
him  by  some  who  gave  rather  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  their  views  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
singular  address,  which  illustrated  this 
exclusive  possession  of  religious  truth, 
which  was  presented  to  the  I^ord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  on  the  14th  of  October 
last,  from  the  "  Dublin  Protestant  Opera- 
live  Association  and  Reformation  Society." 
The  address  was  as  follows  :— 

**  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  until  ido- 
latry is  destroyed  in  Ireland  the  eriU  of  this 
country  will  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  human  remedy.  ...  It  follows, 
as  an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  on  us,  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland,  it  rests,  to  destroy  the  ido- 
latry that  is  in  our  country,  and  that  on  us 
accordingly  the  guilt  of  its  prevalence  will 
rest. 

**  In  fine,  we  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
Excellencv  that  what  we  want  for  Ireland  is, 
laws  which  shall  have  for  their  end  the  aboli- 
tion of  Popery,  for  example : — 

"  An  Act  to  withdraw  all  manner  of  sup- 
port whatsoever  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth,  and  from  all  other  Ro- 
man Catholic  educational  institutions  and  ec- 
clesiastical institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 

**  A  law  appointing  aboard  of  Commission- 
ers to  publish  aathoritative  expositions  of 
the  errors  of  the  Popish  system,  and  answers 
to  the  attacks  of  its  priests. 

''  A  law  to  remove  from  the  Legislature  all 
persons  who  are  disqualified  by  the  nature  of 
their  principles  from  enacting  laws  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, 
laws  calculated  to  promote  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  people." 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  to 
this  address  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
decline  returning  any  answer.  He  be- 
lievedi  that  in  1829,  the  present  Com- 


manderwio«Chiel,  tken  at  Ac  hemi  ml  ike 
Government,  recthred  an  address  hmm  the 
Catholic  Associatioa,  and  tb«  only  inawtr 
that  he  g|ave  to  it  was,  thai  he  kA  phwad 
it  in  his  tiu  box.  Now  be  wished  tkat 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  bad  dcsi«  so  wiik  te> 
speet  to  this  address ;  but  instend  of  fku 
he  returned  the  following  answer  : — 

•'  rkaegal  Lodge^  Od.  16,  \94X 
<<  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  LieMa- 
nant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yosi  letter 
of  the  14th  instant,  forwarding  an  addros 
from  the  Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  his  Excellency  requests  yon  to 
make  known  to  the  members  of  that  anwrie 
tion,  who  are  parties  to  the  address  is  yes 
tion,  his  acknowledgement  for  this  expffssisa 
of  their  thanks  for  bis  conduct  on  a  late  oce^ 
sion. — I  have  the  honour  to  Xte^  Sir,  your  very 
obedient  servant, 

"  Arthur  C.  Mackvis. 
**  William  Gompton  Espy,  esq..  Secretary  |o 
the  Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Associ*- 
tion-" 

This  was  an  admirable  specimeo  of 
what  was  called  the  exclusive  possetskm 
of  religious  truth  in  Ireland.  It  shonld 
l>e  recollected,  that  it  was  from  anch  a 
class  as  those  who  sent  up  this  address, 
that  the  jurors  had  been  selected  to  try 
men  opposed  to  them  in  poliiics  and  reli- 
gion. He  came  now  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  late 
monster  meetings  in  Ireland,  and  be  mast 
say  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  omkI 
extraordinary  that,  after  watching  them 
for  several  months,  they  almost  enccM- 
raged  them  by  not  interfering,  notwith* 
standing  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared 
several  months  ago,  that  he  regarded 
those  meetings  but  as  preparationa  for  re« 
hellion;  and  this  he  reported  in  Jaly, 
and  that  they  then  only  acted  at  the  very 
last  moment,  and  that,  too,  vrith  rach 
precipitation.  The  exculpation  offered 
by  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  as  to  his  oon* 
duct  with  respect  to  the  jury  list  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  High  Sheriff,  bat  his 
statement  rested  simply  upon  asaertioo, 
and  he  (Captain  Bemal)  was  not  satisfied 
with  assertion  when  there  was  in  exiaU 
ence  an  affidavit  dedanng  that  twenty* 
seven  Catholic  jurors  had  been  omitted 
from  the  list,  which  affidavit  had  not  beea 
officially  denied.  [Mr.  Shaw :  I  deoT  iu 
There  is  no  soch  affidavit.]  The  tight 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  denied  it  oa 
affidavit.  The  right  hoa.  Geotleaian,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Departmeat— lo 
strong  wu  bis  geniat  for  eoufincj    hid 
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diargtd  tbe  trafontrs'  oooDtd  with  % 
•ytteoMlie  ttUmpt  to  protokc  a  hreach 
oif  deeoram*  while  the  noble  Secretary  for 
tbe  CokMies  taid,  that  the  AttomeY-gene* 
ral  for  Iielaod  had  fallen  into  the  trap 
laid  for  him.  He  (Captain  Bernal)  coo- 
aidered  that  each  a  trap  existed  nowhere 
bnt  in  tbo  diMased  imagination  of  the 
right  hOD.  and  learned  Gentleman »  The 
Government  had  made  but  a  poor  defence 
of  their  law  officers,  their  vindication  rest-, 
log  upon  the  ground 

''That  in  tbe  General's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  a  Coansel  were  flat  blasphemy." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  had  lost  all  moral  effect,  from 
the  conatitution  of  that  body.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  announced  the  ioten- 
tion  of  the  Government  to  propose  an  ad- 
ditional grant  for  education  in  Ireland. 
He  would  beff  to  refer  to  a  recent  ap» 
poiotment  of  Lord  De  Grey's,  that  of  the 
very  rev.  Holt  Waring  to  the  Deanery  of 
Dromore,  with  1,500/.  a  year ;  and  to  show 
the  qualifications  of  that  gentleman  for 
the  promotion  conferred  upon  him,  he 
would  give  the  House  a  description  of 
some  proceedings  to  which  that  rev.  gen* 
tlemaa  liad  been  a  party.  It  referred  to 
an  Orange  meeting  held  at  Hillsborough, 
in  1 8li5.    The  account  stated,  that,— 

''Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  a  tremen- 
dous shout  from  the  town  annoenced  the 
approach  of  the  first  partv.  They  were  from 
lloiia,  and  were  headed  by  the  rev.  Holt 
Wariof ,  who  was  drawn  by  tbe  people.  A 
flag,  the  Union  Jack,  was  hoisted  as  the  signal 
of  their  arrival.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
seen  descending  the  steep  hill  from  the  town, 
and  approaching  the  place  of  meeting,  in  a 
dose,  dark,  and  dense  mass,  comprtsinfc,  eer- 
uinly,  not  less  tban  30,000  persons.  Having 
escorted  Mr.  Waring  to  tbe  foot  of  the  plat- 
form,  they  received  his  thanks,  expressed  in 
warm  and  energetic  language;  and  having 
given  three  cheers  Qei  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
mark  the  next  word),  deployed  around,  and 
took  the  position  assigned  them.'' 

The  report  proceeds  to  state,  that — 

''Other  '  battalions'  arrived  in  regnlar 
order,  and  that  the  meeting  comprised  '  at 
least  75/>QO  persons/  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Waring  made  an  inflammatory  speech  against 
tbe  Catholics  and  National  Education." 

Although  thie  gentleman  had  been 
posned  over  by  several  soccessive  Go- 
vernments, it  remained  for  Lord  De  Grey 
to  promote  htm  to  this  piece  of  preferment. 
Tko  aame  obserfation  applied  to  hia  Ei- 


cdlency's  thirty*nine  chaplains  (an  un- 
precedented number),  who,  with  two  ez« 
ceptions,  are  hoetile  to  the  Board,  and 
who  embrace  every  shade  of  theological 
opinion,  high  Church  and  low ;  and  are 
agreed  only  in  opposition  to  tbe  National 
System  of  Education  in  Ireland.  An  addi* 
tional  grant  for  National  Education  I  Why, 
this  was  trying  National  Education  as  the 
so  called  conspirators  were  tried,  by  a 
jury  which  was  opposed  to  them.  It  was 
seldom  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  be- 
trayed  his  real  sentiments,  but  in  1839 
he  said  with  great  candour,  that  Ireland 
was  his  great  difficulty.  Well,  what 
amount  of  difficulty  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  desire?  Was  be  not  satis- 
fled  with  having  rekindled  religious  ani- 
mosity in  that  country — with  having  set 
sect  against  sect?  He  ealled  upon  the 
right  hon.  Grentleman  to  state  what  more 
d^culty  he  wished  for.  Did  he  mean  to 
waittilltbe  country  wasdelugcd  with  blood? 
He  called  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  state,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  last 
night,  in  answer  to  the  noble  Lord,  what 
more  he  required.  He  regretted  the  apa- 
thy of  the  English  people  towards  Ireland, 
but  hoped,  that  if  a  sense  of  justice  did 
not  rouse  them,  a  sense  of  self-interest 
would.  The  same  scenes  which  were 
now  rehearsing  in  Ireland  might  be  enact- 
ed in  England—"  Jam  prozimus  ar<tot 
Ucalegon."  It  was  not  the  disposition 
that  was  wanting,  bnt  the  opportunity. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  against  whom  the 
recent  proceedings  had  been  mainly  di- 
rected had  fawned  upon  power,  or  flattered 
its  possessors,  he  might  have  received 
high  eulogiuma  from  the  high  and  the 
great;  but  he  would  have  been  a  bye 
word  and  a  scorn  to  the  people,  whoee 
admiration,  respect,  and  confidence  he 
now  possessed.  If  the  Government  would 
secure  peace  in  Ireland,  they  roust  role 
the  country  according  to  Irish  notions- 
nay,  according  to  Irish  prejudices,  and 
above  all  must  cherish  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion as  a  good,  and  not  tolerate  it  as  an 
evil.  He  would  conclude  with  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  a  great  man,  now  no 
more:— 

"  I  say  the  present  Ministers  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  gOTern  Ireland  in  England;  tbe 
loss  of  a  nation's  good  will  is  synonymous 
with  the  loss  of  reputation.  After  an  espe* 
rience  of  years,  your  country,  taking  an  im- 
partial survey  of  all  your  offence:},  perhaps  in 
the  prodigality  of  mercy,  may  forgive,  but 
surely  she  cao  never  trust  you.'^ 
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not ;  for  during  the  last  Setsion  of  Par« 
liament  the  right  ban.  Gentleman  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw)  main* 
tained  the  same  sentiments,  though  ex- 
pressed, perhaps,  in  somewhat  milder  lan- 
guage. The  right  hon«  and  learned  Gen* 
tleman  maintained  too,  with  great  deter- 
mination,  and  he  was  not  alone  in  thinking 
so,  that  he  was  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  religious  truth.  [**  No,  no."]  Perhaps, 
then,  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  would  ex- 
plain what  be  meant  by  saying  that  ha  and 
his  party  were  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  religious  truth  ?  Did  he  not  say  last 
night  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  for 
that  eiclusive  possession  of  religious  truth 
which  he  and  others  held  ?  The  right  boo. 
Baronet  had  a  great  capacity  for  all 
things;  but  this  exclusive  possession  of 
religious  truth  was  shared  in  common  with 
bim  by  some  who  gave  rather  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  their  views  than  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
singular  address,  which  illustrated  this 
exclusive  possession  of  religious  tenth, 
which  was  presented  to  the  liOrd  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  on  the  14tb  of  October 
last,  from  the  "  Dublin  Proteatant  Opera- 
tive Association  and  Reformation  Society." 
The  address  was  as  follows  :— 

**  May  it  please  ]rour  Excellency,  until  ido- 
latry is  destroyed  m  Ireland  the  e?ils  of  this 
counry  will  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  human  remedy.  ...  It  follows, 
as  an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  on  us,  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland,  it  rests,  to  destroy  the  ido- 
latry that  is  in  our  country,  and  that  on  us 
accordingly  the  guilt  of  its  prevalence  will 
rest. 

''In  fine,  we  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
Excellencv  that  what  we  want  for  Ireland  is, 
laws  which  shall  have  for  their  end  the  aboli- 
tion  of  Popery,  for  example : — 

"  An  Act  to  withdraw  all  manner  of  sup- 
port whatsoever  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth,  and  from  all  other  Ro- 
man Catholic  educational  institutions  and  ec- 
clesiastical institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 

**  A  law  appointing  aboard  of  Commission- 
ers to  publish  authoritative  expositions  of 
the  errors  of  the  Popish  system,  and  answers 
to  the  attacks  of  its  priests. 

**  A  law  to  remove  from  the  Legislature  all 
persons  who  are  disqualified  by  the  nature  of 
their  principles  from  enacting  laws  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, 
laws  calculated  to  promote  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  people." 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  to 
this  address  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
decline  returning  any  answer.  He  be- 
lieved, that  in  1829,  the  present  Com- 


mand»-iD«Chittl,  tktu  at  the  hotA  of  Ike 
Government,  received  an  address  from  tbe 
Catholic  Association,  and  tba  only  anawer 
that  be  gave  to  it  was,  that  be  had  placed 
it  in  his  tin  box.  Now  be  wiabed  that 
the  Lofd  Liealeoant  bad  done  an  witk  le- 
speet  to  Ibis  addiess ;  but  instead  of  this 
he  returned  the  following  answer  :— 

•'  Vka^al  Lodge,  Oct.  16, 1843. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieate- 
nant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yon  letter 
of  the  14th  instant,  forwarding  an  address 
from  the  Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  his  Excellency  requests  you  to 
make  known  to  the  members  of  that  associa- 
tion, who  are  parties  to  the  address  in  qoes- 
tioD,  his  acknowledgement  for  this  expiessioa 
of  their  thanks  for  his  conduct  on  a  late  occa* 
sion.— I  have  the  honour  to  be»  Sir,  your  very 
obedient  servant, 

**  Arthux  C.  Magxhis. 
**  William  Compton  Espy,  esq..  Secretary  to 
the  Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Associa- 
tion'" 

This  was  an  admirable  specimen  of 
what  was  called  the  exclusive  possession 
of  religious  troth  in  Ireland.  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  it  was  from  such  a 
class  as  those  who  sent  up  this  address, 
that  the  jurors  hsd  been  selected  to  try 
men  opposed  to  them  in  politics  and  rdt* 
gioo.  He  came  now  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  late 
monster  meetings  in  Ireland,  and  be  must 
say  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  noat 
extraordinary  that,  after  watching  them 
for  several  months,  they  almost  encou- 
raged them  by  not  interfering,  notwitb- 
i  standing  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared 
I  several  months  ago,  that  be  regarded 
those  meetings  but  as  preparations  for  re- 
bellion; and  this  be  reported  in  Joly, 
and  that  they  then  only  acted  at  the  veit 
last  moment,  and  that,  too,  vrith  soch 
precipitation.  The  exculpation  offered 
by  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  as  to  his  coo- 
duct  with  respect  to  the  jury  list  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  High  Sheriff,  bat  his 
statement  rested  simply  upon  assertioo, 
and  he  (Captain  Beroal)  was  not  satisfied 
with  assertion  when  there  wu  in  exisU 
ence  an  affidavit  dedaring  that  twenty- 
seven  Catholic  jurors  bad  been  omNted 
from  the  list,  which  affidavit  had  not  been 
officially  denied.  |^Mr.  Show :  I  deny  it. 
There  is  no  such  affidavit.]  The  tight 
bon.  Gentleman  had  not  dented  it  oa 
affidavit.  The  right  boa.  Geotleoiao,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Departoieot-^flo 
strong  was  bis  geniot  for  coaspaacy    had 
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ditrgtd  tbe  tniYsntn*  cooDtd  with  m 
tjttenwlic  atttnpi  to  profoke  a  breach 
of  deeorain«  while  the  noble  Secretary  for 
tha  Cokwies  said,  that  the  Attomev-gene- 
ral  for  Iieland  had  fallen  into  the  trap 
laid  for  him*  He  (Captain  Bernal)  con- 
aidered  that  anch  a  trap  existed  nowhere 
but  in  tbo  diaeaaed  imagination  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The 
Oo?ernment  had  made  but  a  poor  defence 
of  their  law  officers,  their  vindication  rest- 
ing  upon  the  ground 

^That  in  tbe  General's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  a  Counsel  were  flat  blasphemy." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  had  lost  all  moral  effect,  from 
the  constitution  of  that  body.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  propose  an  ad- 
ditional grant  for  education  in  Ireland. 
He  would  beg  to  refer  to  a  recent  ap* 
poiotment  of  Lord  De  Grey's,  that  of  the 
very  rev.  Holt  Waring  to  the  Deanery  of 
Dromore,  with  1,500/.  a  year ;  and  to  show 
the  qualifications  of  that  gentleman  for 
the  promotion  conferred  upon  him,  he 
would  give  the  House  a  description  of 
some  proceedings  to  which  that  rev.  gen- 
tleman had  been  a  party.  It  referred  to 
an  Orange  meeting  held  at  Hillsborough, 
in  lB'd5.    The  account  stated,  that,^ 

''Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  a  tremen- 
doos  shout   firom    the  town   arniouBced  the 
eh  of  the  first  partv.    They  were  from 


iotia,  and  were  headed  by  the  rev.  Holt 
Waring,  who  was  drawn  by  the  people.  A 
flag,  the  Union  Jack,  was  hoisted  as  the  signal 
of  their  arrival.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
seen  descending  the  steep  hill  from  the  town, 
and  approaching  the  place  of  meeting,  in  a 
dose,  dark,  and  dense  mass,  comprising,  cer- 
tsinly,  not  less  than  30,000  persoas.  Having 
escorted  Mr.  Waring  to  tbe  foot  of  the  plat- 
form, they  received  his  thanks,  expressed  in 
warm  and  energetic  language;  and  having 
given  three  cheers  Oet  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
mark  the  next  word),  deployed  around,  and 
took  the  position  assigned  them/' 

The  report  proceeda  to  state,  that — 

^  Other  *  battalions'  arrived  in  regular 
•vder,  and  that  the  roeetiag  comprised  '  at 
leaal  75/XK>  peiaons.'  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Waring  made  an  inflammatory  speech  against 
the  Catholics  and  National  Education.^' 

Although  this  gentleman  had  been 
pnaaed  over  by  several  aoccesslve  Go- 
vemments,  it  remained  for  Lord  De  Grey 
to  promote  him  to  tbia  piece  of  preferment. 
The  now  oiwerfatiott  applied  to  hia  Ei- 


odlency's  thirty*nine  chaplatna  (an  on- 
precedented  nomber),  who,  with  two  ex« 
ceptiona,  are  hoatile  to  the  Board,  and 
who  embrace  every  shade  of  theological 
opinion,  high  Church  and  low ;  and  are 
agreed  only  in  opposition  to  the  National 
System  of  Education  in  Ireland.  An  addi- 
tional grant  for  National  Education  I  Why, 
this  was  trying  National  Education  aa  tbe 
so  called  conspirators  were  tried,  by  a 
jury  which  was  opposed  to  them.  It  was 
seldom  that  tbe  right  hon.  Baronet  be- 
trayed hia  real  sentiments,  but  in  1839 
he  said  with  great  candour,  that  Ireland 
waa  his  great  difficulty.  Well,  what 
amount  of  difficulty  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  desire?  Was  he  not  satis- 
fied with  having  rekindled  religious  ani- 
mosity in  that  country— with  having  set 
sect  against  sect?  He  called  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  state  what  more 
difficulty  he  wished  for.  Did  he  mean  to 
waittillthe  country  was  deluged  with  blood? 
He  called  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  atate,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  last 
night,  in  answer  to  the  noble  Lord,  what 
more  he  required.  He  regretted  the  apa- 
thy of  the  English  people  towards  Ireland, 
but  hoped,  that  if  a  sense  of  justice  did 
not  rouse  them,  a  sense  of  self-interest 
would.  The  same  scenes  which  were 
now  rehearsing  in  Ireland  might  be  enact- 
ed in  England— **  Jam  proximus  arciet 
Ucalegoo."  It  was  not  the  disposition 
that  waa  wanting,  but  tbe  opportunity. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  against  whom  the 
recent  proceedings  had  been  mainly  di- 
rected bad  fawned  upon  power,  or  flattered 
its  possessors,  he  might  have  received 
high  eulogtuma  from  the  high  and  the 
great;  but  be  would  have  been  a  bye 
word  and  a  scorn  to  the  people,  whose 
admiration,  respect,  and  confidence  he 
now  possessed.  If  the  Government  would 
secure  peace  in  Ireland,  they  most  rule 
the  country  according  to  Irish  notiona— 
nay,  according  to  Irish  prejudices,  and 
above  all  must  cherish  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion as  a  good,  and  not  tolerate  it  aa  an 
evil.  He  would  conclude  with  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  a  great  man,  now  no 
more:~ 

^  I  say  the  present  Mhiisters  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  govern  Ireland  in  England;  the 
loss  of  a  nation's  good  will  is  synonymous 
with  the  loss  of  reputation.  After  an  expe- 
rience of  years,  your  country,  taking  an  im- 
partial survey  of  all  your  offence;},  perhaps  in 
the  prodigality  of  mercy,  mav  forgivCi  but 
surely  she  can  never  trust  yoa,'' 
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Mr.  Disraeli  sM,  that  after  the  course 
he  had  taken  lait  year  it  would  be  alto- 
gether unworthy  if,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  were  to  shrink  from  expressing 
without  reserve  the  ? iews  which  he  had 
taken  on  the  general  question  before  the 
House.     He  would,  in  the  first  place,  re- 
mark upon  an  observation  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland. 
The  noble  Lord  had  repeated  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be   an  historical   error  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  allusion  to  a  fact  a 
right  appreciation  of  which  would,  he  ima- 
gined, throw  great  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  facilitate  the  solution    of  this  great 
political  problem, — he  meant  the   right 
government  of  Ireland,    The  noble  Lord 
had  mentioned,  that  the  grievances  of  Ire- 
land had  existed  for  more  than  300  years, 
referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  Reform- 
ed Religion  into  that  country.    The  right 
hon.    and    learned   Member  for  Devon- 
port,  while  he  equally  with  the  noble  Lord 
had  avowed  his  conviction  in  the  truth  of 
Protestant  principles,  had  alluded  to  the 
same  circumstance.  The  natural  inference 
was,  that  between  the  introduction  of  these 
Protestant  principles,  and  the  misgovern 
ment  of  Ireland  there  was  a  necessary  and 
an  irresistible  connection.     If  he  were  to 
refer  to  a  period  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
when  the  government  of  that  country  had 
approached  nearer  to  the  character  which 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  desired,  it 
would  be  a  period  by  no  means  so  distant 
as  that  to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred. 
He  would  take  a  peiiod  only  200  years 
past-^the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.     At  that 
period  there  was  a  Parliament  in  Dublin 
called  by  a  Protestant  King,  presided  over 
by  a  Protestant  Viceroy,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment there  was  a  Protestant  Established 
Church  in  Ireland ;  yet  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  that  Parliament  were  Roman 
Catholics.    The  Government  was  at  that 
time  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  State, 
presided  over  by  a  Protestant  Deputy,  yet 
many  of  the   members  of  that   council 
were  Roman  Catholics.    The  municipali- 
ties were  then  full  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Several  of  the  sheriffs  also  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  magistrates  were  Roman  Catholics.    It 
was,  therefore,  very  evident  that  it  was  not 
the  necessary  consequence  of  English  con- 
nection—of a  Protestant  Monarchy,  or 
even  of  a  Proiestant  Church— that  this 
embittered  feeling  at  preKOt  existed ;  nor 


that  that  system  of  exdasion,  which  eitber 
in  form  or  spirit  had  so  long  existed,  vat 
the  consequence  of  ProtesUntiam.    Since 
the  last  discussion  upon  thiaaobject  in  the 
House,  a  very  curious  and  authentic  work 
had  been  published,  which  threw  imporl- 
ant  light  on  the  political  and  aocial  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Ireland  at  that 
period.    This  was  the  journal  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Brereton,  an  English    Baronet,  a 
great  Puritan  leader,  afterwards  aecood  in 
command  under  Fairfax.     He  visited  Ire- 
land  in  1636,  a    few  years  before    the 
general  Rebellion.  He  had  given  them  an 
account  of  the  social  and  political  features 
of  Ireland  under  a  Protestant  Monarch 
and   under  a   Protestant  Establishment, 
and  which  exhibited  the  most  perfect  civil 
and  political  equality,  the  government  of 
the  country  being  in  general  carried  on  bj 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.    The  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  the  only  penal  enactment,  was 
then  never  called  for,  and  this  by  the  spe* 
cial  desire  of  the  King.     Every  corpora- 
tion was  open ;  and  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  author  had  seen  a  Protestant  Judge  of 
Assize  carried  to  his  church  by  the  Popish 
Mayor  of  Wexford,  who  was  then  carried 
himself  to  the  Mass-house.   He  mentioned 
this  to  show  that  to  attribute  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  to  the  consequence  of 
Protestantism  was  an  error.     Its  condition 
was  to  be  traced,  not  to  Protestantism,  bat 
to  Puritanism.    It  was  the  consequence  of 
that  steru  system  which  in  this  country 
had    destroyed    those  institntiona  which 
they  were  now  all  banded  together  to  sap* 
port.     He  knew  that  it  might  be  said  that 
this  social  state,  which  they  wished  to  aee 
revived  in  Ireland,  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  Irish  Rebellion.    A  rebelikm 
against  what  ?   Against  a  Parliament  re- 
belling   themselves  against   their   King. 
That  Rebellion  in  Ireland  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  of  an  es« 
sentially  national  character— the  Conven- 
tion of  Kilkenny,  a  body  with  whom  the 
King  of  England  bad  been  more  than 
once  in  treaty.    The  King  of  England, 
through  Glamorgan,   afterwards  the  fii« 
moos  Marquess   of  Worcester,  had  en* 
tered  into  a  Treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
Ireland  with  the  Convention  of  Kilkenny, 
in  the  secret  articles  of  which  were  Imd 
down  the  principles  npon  which  the  paci- 
fication of  Ireland  was  then  to  take  plaee. 
The  secret  articles  of  that  Treaty  wesa 
merely  that  the  Roman  Catholics  aboald 
enjoy  the  same  civil  and  (lolUical  tqaalicj 
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which  they  bad  done  previoatly  to  the 
bffMkiof  oat  of  tho  civil  war, — that  was, 
that  they  ahoald  oot  be  called  on  to  take 
the  oaths  of  tapremacy :  and,  with  refer* 
eace  to  the  Protestant  Chorcb,  that  there 
thonld  he  a  recogoited  equality  between 
the  two  Churcbet.    These  were  the  arti- 
cles which  Charles  I.,  by  his  word  of  ho* 
DOor  had  ratified.    It  would  then  be  seen 
that  it  was  oot  the  necesssry  consequence 
of  their  political  opinions— it  was  not  a 
necessary  quality  of  what  was  called  '*  To- 
ryiaiD»"  that  they  should  look  upon  the 
Irish  people  as  strangers  to  them  either  in 
interest  or  affection;  on  the  contrary,  the 
aystem  of  ezclusioo  had  been  fostereid  not 
bf  the  Tory  party— they  had  not  invented 
the  Penal  Code.    All  be  meant  by  stating 
these  circumstances  was,  that  they  should 
icscne  the  Conservative  party  from  the 
vntenahle  posiiion  in  which  hon.  Gentle* 
men  sappoeed  it  had  been  placed— that  it 
was  part  of  the  heir-loom  of  their  political 
conoectioQ  to  look  with  jealousy  on  Ireland ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  natural 
allies  of  the  Irish  people.    What  I    did 
the  noUe  Lord  deny  this?    Wss  it  the 
Tory  "party  that  had  introduced  the  Pensl 
Code?    It  was  not  the  Tory  party  tbal 
had  made  a  fsctiiioos  aristocracy  out  of 
the  plunder  of  the  Church.    The  Penal 
Code  was  introduced,  and  at  the  aame 
time  a  new  spirit  had  been  infused  into 
what  wu  called  the  Protestant  Chuich  of 
Ireland— a  pariunic  spirit,  and  from  that 
moment  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  lost  all 
its  infloeoce,  and  then  thoee  unfortunate 
cooseqiieaces  which  had  ensued  had  their 
origin.    He  hoped  he  might  be  permitted 
lo  refer  to  a  vote  which  he  had  given  last 
Seuion.     He  did  so,  not  for  a  moment 
aoppoaiog  that  anything  he  individually 
did  would  be  of  interest  to  the  House,  hot 
because  it  was  important  to  all  that  the 
legitimate  character  of  party  connection 
abould  be  understood.    He  bad  never  con- 
cealed it,  hot,  on  the  contrary,  had  always 
frankly  avowed  that  he  was  a  party  man. 
He  did  not  consider,  as  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men secoMd  to  consider,  that  party  con* 
nection  was  an  unfortunate  or  corrupt 
practice.    He  thought  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  Member  of  that  Hooae  to  be  a  party 
man.     It  was  a  natural  and  necessary 
homage  to  the  genius  of  our  Parliamen- 
tary coastitotioo.    But  if  they  followed  a 
leader,  the  leader  should  he  prepared  to 
lead*    Now,  he  did  not  wish  captiously 
10  adtest  to  thecoadact  of  any  geatleaum 
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upon  the  Treasury  Benches ;  and  he  should 
be  particularly  sorry  to  make  any  animad* 
versions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  but  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House  had 
reminded  them,  and  of  which,  by  the  way, 
they  had  been  so  frequently  reminded, 
that  it  had  become  a  great  historical  apho- 
rism, that  Ireland  was  to  be  the  grsat 
difficulty  of  the  Minister^now,  that  was 
an  opinion  in  which  he  had  never  shared. 
He  never  believed  that  Ireland  would  be 
a  grsat  difficulty,  because  he  felt  certain 
that  a  Minister  of  great  ability  and  of  great 

Cwer  would,  when  he  found  himself  at  the 
ad  of  a  great  msjoritv,  settle  that  ques- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Disraeli)  believed  it  then  ; 
be  believed  it  still.  He  believed  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  letUethequea* 
tion.  For  nearly  two  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  power 
there  was  a  lull  in  Irish  affsirs;  and  be  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  was  glad  to  find  it  ao.  He  knew 
very  well,  when  the  Irish  question  was 
again  brought  forward,  a  dissolution  of  all 
party  on  that  subject  mast  neceasarily 
occur.  It  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  office, 
and  to  which  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  would  not 
now  mora  particularly  advert,  because  he 
had  on  another  oecaswn  clearly  placed 
them  before  the  House,  and  because  he 
was  ever  disinclined  to  make  captbns 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  That  dissolution  of  party  ties  on 
the  Irish  question  was,  however,  a  fact,  an 
inevitsble  consequence ;  he  need  not  ei- 
I  patiate  upon  it,  because  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman,  in  reply  to  those  very  com* 
ments  which  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  ven- 
tured to  make  last  year,  haid  instantly 
admitted  that  Ireland  waa  no  longer  a 
party  question.  That  wu  the  greatest 
admission  ever  a^de  by  a  Minister. 
Finding,  then,  last  year,  that  Ireland  waa 
not  a  party  quesiioB,  forced  to  give  an 
opinioo  on  Irish  affairs,  Ireland  being  in  a 
state  of  convulsive  tarbolence,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  then  to  express  his  opinkm  that 
the  Government  should  arrest  that  sedi* 
tion — shoald,  in  fact,  govern  the  country; 
and  that  they  should  make  up  their  minds 
at  last  to  recogoin  and  remedy  the  eaase 
of  that  disturbance.  It  had  been  nigcd 
that  Govemssent  was  watching  events, 
that  a  resolutioo  required  time.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  would  never  have  picwined 
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to  criticiao  the  conduct  of  a  GoTcroBftent 
in  a  poattioD  of  tnch  difiBcultyi  if  they  bad 
only  aonouBCcd  that  they  were  merely 
watcbiog  eventSy  and  were  piepared  to 
take  alepa  when  they  deemed  that  circem- 
ataocea  were  ripe ;  iMit  waa  that  so  ?    Was 
there  not  CTidence  of  distracted  cooncila  ? 
Was  not  one  opinion  given  in  one  House 
of  Parliament,   and  a  contrary  opinion 
given  in  another  ?     Then,  the  question 
not  being  a  party  question,  he  was  jos* 
tified  in  giving  an  opinion— an  opinion 
that  the  turbulence  should  be  put  down, 
and  the  causes  of  the  turbulence  removed. 
And  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment justified  hia  course.    They  had 
put  down  the  turbulence^  and  they  began 
to  talk  of  the  neceasity  of  inquiring  into 
its  causes*    He  conceived,  then,  in  the 
oourse  he  had  adopted  he  waajuatified. 
And  now,  what  remedy  had  they  for  the 
causes  of  this  turbulence?    Waa  it  aa 
complete  or  aa  comprehensive  aa  he  de» 
aired?    Perhaps  he  might  again  su^ect 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  new-born 
seal  for  Ireland.    Now,  seal  waa  a  quality 
aa  rare  in  that  Hooae,  and  he  feared  in 
thia  age  and  country,  that  the  imputation 
of  new-born  leal  waa  not  one  that  could 
be  very  overwhelming.    He  wished  that 
everybody  waa  equally  regenerate.    But 
he  entertained  no  opiniona  with  respect 
to  Ireland  other  than  those  he  had  always 
held.     The  right  boo.  Baronet,  indeed, 
had  mentioned^  that  in  opposition  he  had 
no  recollection  of  hearing  any  demura 
from  him  (Mr.  Diaraeli)  on  their  Irish  po- 
licy*   Now,  the  only  legilimate  occaaion 
on  which  he  could  ezpreaa  his  opinion  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment should  be  carried  on,  waa  on  the 
saunieipal  corporations.    On  that  suh^t, 
be*  with  great  reluctance,  had  not  only 
voted  against  the  counsel  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet*  but»  knowing,  that  the  di- 
vision might  place  him  with  Gentlemen 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  most  entire 
respect,  but  from  whom  he  entirely  dif- 
fered on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, he  thought  it  beet«  painful  aa  waa 
the  i^oit,  not  only  to  vole  but  to  apeak. 
That  was  the  time  when  *' juatice  to  Ire- 
land "*  was  raiaed  aa  a  great  parly  cry  in 
thia  country.    The  author,  or  rather  the 
leviver  of  thai  cry,  was  in  the  House, 
and  would  contradict   him  were  he  in 
enoff.    Jualica  to  Ireland  waa  then  aaid 
to  aMtn,  an  klentity  of  inatitnlione  with 
.    He  beliovid  that  m  be  Iba 
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faUaey  that  could  be  biovgha 
He  alwaya  thonght  that  the 
greatest  cause  of  misery  in  Ireland  waa 
the  identity  of   institntiona   with  Bug* 
kmd.       Surely    we    had    given    theaa 
aimilar  inatitulions    more  than  enowgh. 
How  could  people  ask  for  an  ideality 
of  institntiona  when  the  very  primary  awd 
moat  important  institution  of  all— the 
union  of  Church  and  State— waa  oppoead 
by  the  Irish  people?    When  the  aubfeet 
of  Municipal  Corporations  waa  before  the 
House,  be  expressed  these  opinioos.     Ha 
said,  that  instead  of  having  an  klentity  of 
institutions  they  should  get  rid  of  all  theaa 
English  institutions  which  they  had  foieed 
opon  that  country.     He  then  asked  tha 
House  whether  those  forced  ealablishmeolay 
those  mimetic  corporatiotta,  thoae  jobbtof 
grand  juries,  thoee  imitative  lienchea  off 
English  magistrates,  coiM  be  expected  to 
produce  beiM(6cial  results,  and  he  ventmrad 
to  lay  down  aa  a  principle,  that  the  G«>- 
vernment  of  Ireland  should  be  on  a  eysleM 
the  reverse  of  England,  and  should  be  cen- 
tralized ;  that  tiMy  should  have  a  sMnf 
executive  and  an  impartial  adminialratioo. 
He  begged  dietinctly  to  any,  that  he  had 
never  chaaged  hia  prindplea  on  Iriab  po« 
licy  or  in  any  other  lespei^    He  aaid  thia 
without  reservation— at  no  time,  at  no 
place,  under  no  circuasatancea,  had  ha 
ever  profeaaed  any  other  principles  than 
thoae  he  now  maintained.     They  weiw 
Tory  principles,  the  natural  prineipWa  of 
the  democracy  of  Eagland.    They  aaight 
not  be  the  principica  of  those 
Goitleasen  whose  fathers    had 
England  for  Charles  I.,  and  who  wow 
wbuki  support  in  Ireland  the  tyranny  ee- 
tablished  by  Oliver  Cromwell.    They  cer- 
tainly were  not   the  Tory  principles  of 
those  who  would  aseoeiata  Toryism  with 
restiicied  commerce  and  with  a  coniinwal 
assault  on   the  liberty  of   iho  sabjed. 
But  they  vrere  Tory  principles, 
he  found  them  in  the  pagea  of  ea 
writers ;  such  as  they  were  praetiasd,  at 
happy  epochs    in    the    history   of  thia 
coontry,  by  eminent  tialesmen.     They 
might  be  opioioaa  now  very  fo^Wr  ad- 
vocated, feebly  supported  in  that  House, 
ill  undersiaod   at  thia  asomenC  in   the 
country ;  but  they  were  pracipiee  wWeh 
had  made  the  country  great,  and 
be  believed  ceitid  alone  keep  the  t 
great.    He  gave  the  nobia  Lord 
who  laughed,  every  credit  fee  his' 
plss^  becausatbey  aisp.t 
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aAtic«rUin«l  and  avowed  object;  tbey 
ware  Wbig  piinciplea — tbe  natural  pria- 
ciplat  ol  iba  aristocracy  of  tbe  couQtry. 
Ha  opposed  then*  but  be  respected  tben ; 
tbey  bad  produced  great  men  and  great 
deeds.  Wbetber  or  do»  tbere  were,  as 
tbey  were  told,  a  bappy  via  media  be- 
teieen  Wbigiaei  aod  Toryism,  the  pria- 
eipka  of  vbicb  were  oot  so  apparent, 
time  perbaps  nigbt  prove.  He  was  con* 
tent  to  tread  in  tbe  old  palb,  tbe  natural 
way,  be  repeated,  of  the  democracy  of 
England.  Ha  bad  no  idea,  that  tbe 
Tory  party  should  be  always  regarded  aa 
ibe  tyrants  of  Ireland ;  be  bad  no  idea, 
that  tbey  should  be  looked  upon  as  those 
who  had  treated  the  Irish  as  serfs  and 
slavea»tba  anthon  of  their  conBscations 
and  of  their  penal  lawa.  It  was  not  so. 
Let  them  forget  two  centuries  of  political 
conduct  for  wbicb  Toryism  was  not  re- 
sponsible; let  them  reeor  to  the  be- 
nignant policy  of  Charles  L ;  then  tbey 
might  settle  Ireland  with  bonour  to  them- 
sal«ee>  with  kindness  to  the  people,  and 
with  safety  to  the  realm.  Al  every  pe* 
iiod»  when  Tory  politics  and  Tory  states- 
men bad  siMceedcd  in  breaking  through 
the  powerful  trammels  of  Whig  poU^, 
tbey  woidd  mvariably  obaerre,  that  there 
had  been  a  hope  for  Ireland,  a  streak  of 
light  observable  in  its  gloomy  horizon. 
Did  not  Mt.  Pitt,  the  last  of  Tory  slates- 
men,  propose  measures  for  the  settlement 
of  Ireland,  which,  had  they  been  agreed 
to  by  Parliament,  would  have  saved  Ire- 
land from  her  present  condition  ?  Tbey 
would  have  had  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  emancipated  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, and  they  would  have  had  the  Church 
question,  too,  settled  at  a  very  early 
period ;  and  it  would,  in  his  mind»  still 
be  settled  at  a  very  early  period ;  aind  it 
would  be  settled,  be  had  no  doubt,  upon 
principlea  analogoua  to  those  which  were 
laid  down  by  a  great  statesman  in  1636. 
li  they  wanted  permanently  to  settle  Irish 
aflbira  with  credii  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  satis£Bction  of  die  Irish  people  them- 
selves, they  must  reeooalruct  tbe  social 
system  of  that  country;  and  they  must 
commence  by  organizing  n  very  compre- 
hensive and  pervading  executive.  When 
they  had  done  this  and  got  the  adminia- 
tration  of  juatios  into  their  bands>  they 
would  perhaps  find  a  laas  necessity  far  le- 
fislnlion  fat  Ireland  than  had  been  con- 
aideied  reqnieile.  With  regard  lo  the 
petpasei  of  tba  nahin  Laid,  if  the  ttoUe 


Lord  or  any  Other  boo.  Member  dmite  for* 
ward  with  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
would  certainly  settle  the  question  of  Ire- 
land, no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  might 
be,  be  (Mr.  Disraeli)  would  support  it, 
though  he  might  afterwsrds  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  from  Parliament,  or  to  plaoa 
his  seat  again  at  the  disposalof  his  con-» 
stituency.  But  he  confessed  he  bad  no 
apprehension  of  that ;  be  had  tbe  bonoor 
to  represent  the  oldest  Tory  constituency 
in  tbe  country,  and  he  bad  already  sues, 
ceeded  in  weeding  from  their  minds  loma 
most  inveterate  Whig  prejudices.  Last  year 
for  ezample,  when  be  was  told  that  be  Imd 
lost  bis  seal  because  he  had  supported  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman's  tariff,  he  went 
down  to  see  his  friends  in  the  country,  and 
ezplained  the  history  of  England  to  them  2 
and  he  ooald  assure  the  House  that  after 
that  they  took  the  moat  enlightened  views 
upon  the  subject,  and  were  proud  to  rectic 
to  old  Tory  prinoiples  of  commerce.  That 
reminded  him  that  he  did  not  al  all  iw^ 
derstand  the  new  morality  of  the  House 
of  Comaaons,  when  Gentlemen  said-*  ^  It 
is  extremely  desirable  to  do  so  and  so ; 
but  it  is  so  very  difficult ;  aad  then  there 
are  prejudices^ what  are  we  to  do  against 
prejudices?'*  Why,  everything  great 
was  difficult,  la  1832,  whan  every- 
body  mid,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
party  was  sBsaflhed^  and  that  he  was  a 
doomed  man,  it  was  thought  that  nolhiag 
could  be  more  difficult  than  to  recenalruct 
the  right  hon.  GentkoMtn's  party,  fiot 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  looked  about 
him  and  set  to  woric  like  a  man.  Well, 
there  was  a  difficult  thing,  a  very  difficult 
thing,  to  reconstruct  a  Conservative  party 
after  a  revolotion;  but  it  was  done,  and 
done  well.  But  theie  were  prejudicee  to 
be  removed,  too^  in  thai  case— the  pr^i^ 
dices  of  very  eminent  parsonages ;  but  that 
was  done  leo^  with  time  and  resolution; 
and  there  sal  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
that  moment,  with  a  Secretary  of  State  on 
each  side  of  him»  whose  prejadices  he  had 
sttcceeded  most  efectuatty  m  neaMvtttg. 
They  were  Colleaguee  of  whom  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  well  be  pfowd,  and 
it  was  a  most  encooragtag  circumslanqe, 
that  he  should  have  aacceeded  so  readily 
in  removing  prejudices.  He  did  noC 
think  il  was  more  difficult  to  reconstruct 
the  social  system  of  Ireland  than  to  recon-* 
struct  a  party  destsoyed  by  a  revolatiew; 
nor  did  he  think  it  a  more  asdnoua  tasklo 
ramoae  iheprqudioes  of  tbesa  whothonght 
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vary  little  upon  a  subject  than  of  those 
who  thought  a  great  deal.  He  must  pro- 
test against  that  false  and  cowardly  deli- 
cacy which  prevented  Gentlemen  from  ad- 
vancing questions  which  they  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  lest  ihey  ahould 
offend  existing  prejudices.  He  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  Member  of  that 
House,  if  he  had  a  great  truth  to  advance, 
that  he  should  face  prejudice;  doubly  was 
it  the  duty  of  every  Member  who  was  the 
leader,  of  a  party ;  and  trebly  of  him  who 
was  at  once  both  the  leader  of  a  party  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  had  no 
doubt,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  brought 
forward  any  proposition  which  would  settle 
a  great  question,  and  would  appeal  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  he  would  be 
supported.  All  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  have  to  do  would  be,  what  public 
men  did  not  seem  to  think  they  had  the 
power  of  doing,  to  create  public  opinion 
instead  of  following  it ;  to  lead  the  public 
instead  of  always  lagging  after  and  watch- 
ing others.  They  beard  a  great  deal  of 
Reform  Associations,  of  Anti-corn  Law 
Leagues,  Roman  Catholic  and  Repeal  As- 
sociations, Birmingham  Unions,  and  other 
combinations  of  that  kind;  now,  those 
things  were  merely  the  consequence  of  the 
people  taking  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try into  their  own  hands,  because  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  administer  matters 
themselves.  Opinions  were,  afloat,  the 
public  mind  was  agitated,  and  no  one  who 
was  in  authority  came  forward  to  lead  the 
people ;  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
neglect  they  coalesced  together  and  carried 
their  own  crude  notions  into  effect ;  be- 
cause nothing  was  clearer  than  this—that 
if  the  Government  did  not  lead  the  people 
the  people  would  drive  the  Government. 
The  time  was  gone  by  when  a  Minister 
could  with  safety  substitute  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  Government.  With 
regard  to  the  immediate  question  before 
the  House,  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  could  not 
vote  for  the  noble  Lord,  for  this  moat  ex- 
plicit and  frank  reason — that  he  did  not 
aee  that  the  noble  Lord  offered  more  than 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  They  offered  a 
great  deal  for  them,  for  men  who  did  not 

Kitend  to  offer  much.  But  for  the  noble 
rd  who  made  a  moat  spirited  and  ani- 
mated speech,  and  in  tnat  truly  heroic 
vein  which  always  distinguished  him  when 
fighting  against  odds— what  did  he  offer? 
The  noble  Lord  offend  a  little  thing  in  a 


great  way.  That  was  not  what  he  wiabed. 
He  wanted  to  see  a  public  man  come  for- 
ward and  say  what  the  Irish  question  waa. 
One  said  it  was  a  physical  question ;  an* 
other,  a  spiritual.  Now,  it  waa  the  ab« 
sence  of  the  aristocracy ;  then  the  absence 
of  railroads.  It  was  the  Pope  one  day ; 
potatoes  the  next.  Let  them  consider 
Ireland  as  they  would  any  other  coonlry 
similarly  situated,  in  their  closets.  Then 
they  would  see  a  teeming  population,  which 
with  reference  to  the  cultivated  soil,  waa 
denser  to  the  square  mile  than  that  of 
China  ;  created  solely  by  agriculture,  with 
nope  of  those  sources  of  wealth  which  are 
developed  with  civilization ;  and  auatained 
consequently  upon  the  lowest  conceivable 
diet,  so  that  in  case  of  failure  tbey  had  no 
other  means  of  subsistence  upon  which 
they  could  fall  back.  That  dense  popola- 
tion  in  extreme  distreu  inhabited  an  island 
where  there  was  an  established  church 
which  was  not  their  church ;  and  a  terrU 
torial  aristocracy,  the  richest  of  whoea 
lived  in  distant  capitals.  Thus  tbey  had 
a  starving  population,  an  abaentee  ariato- 
cracy,  and  an  alien  Church,  and,  in  addi« 
tion,  the  weakest  executive  in  the  world. 
That  was  the  Irish  question.  Well,  then, 
what  would  hon.  Gentlemen  aay  if  thej 
were  reading  of  a  country  in  that  poaitioo  ? 
They  would  say  at  once,  **  The  remedy  ia 
revolution."  But  the  Irish  could  not  liave 
a  revolution ;  and  why  7  Becauae  Ireland 
was  connected  with  another  and  a  more 
powerful  country.  Then  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  connexion  with  England 
thus  became  the  cause  of  the  present  atate 
of  Ireland.  If  the  connexion  with  England 
prevented  a  revolution,  and  a  revolutien 
were  the  only  remedy,  England  logically 
was  in  the  odious  position  of  being  the 
cause  of  all  the  misery  in  Ireland.  What 
ihen,  was  the  duty  of  an  English  Minister? 
To  effect  by  his  policy  all  thoae  changae 
which  a  revolution  would  do  by  force- 
That  was  the  Irish  question  in  its  integ- 
rity. It  was  quite  evident  to  effect  that 
we  must  have  an  executive  in  Ireland 
which  should  bear  a  much  nearer  relation 
to  the  leading  claasea  and  charactera  of 
the  country  than  it  did  at  praaent.  Theie 
must  be  a  much  more  comprehenaive 
executive,  and,  then,  having  produced 
order,  the  reat  was  a  qneation  of  tinse» 
There  waa  no  poaaible  way  by  which  the 
phyaicai  condition  of  the  people  could  be 
improved  by  act  of  Parliaownt.    The  mo* 
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ftdnioittratioD,  and  eccletiaitical  equality, 
tbcy  would  have  order  io  Ireland,  and  the 
toprovemeol  of  the  physical  cooditioo  of 
the  people  would  follow— not  very  rapidly, 
perhape,  and  they  mutt  not  flatter  ihem- 
aelvea  that  it  would— but  what  were  fifty 
Yean  even  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ?  But 
he  would  lay,  if  iheae  recommeDdatiooa 
were  adopted^  thai  in  fifty  years  hence  the 
men  who  should  succeed  the  present  ge- 
neration in  Parliament  would  find  the 
people  of  Ireland  a  contented  and  thriving 
peasantry.  He  did  not  believe  that  this 
object  woold  be  carried  by  the  personage 
whom  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  called 
Louis  Philippe,  meaning,  he  supposed,  the 
Kio^  of  France.  He  looked  to  no  foreign, 
so  illegitimate  influences  for  bringing 
about  thai  result— not  to  the  passions  of 
the  Irish  people,  not  to  the  machinations 
of  their  demagogues,  not  to  the  intrigues 
of  distant  nations,  but  to  a  power  far  more 
iDfloential,  far  more  benignant— a  power 
more  recently  risen  in  the  world,  not  yet 
aufliciently  recogniied  —  [Mr.  fVard: 
<*Whal  Young  England  ?  "^  —  No,  not 
Young  England,  but  a  power  which  young 
England  rsspecta^that  irresistible  law  of 
our  modem  civilixation  which  has  decreed 
that  the  system  which  cannot  bear  discus- 
ahm  is  doomed. 

Mr.  Ward  observed,  that  the  hon.  Oen- 
tinman  who  had  just  eat  down,  had 
made  a  moat  ingenious  speech,  which  he 
oould  not  pretend  to  follow,  for  the  House 
bed  nothing  to  do  with  the  hon.  Member's 
regrets  for  occasional  diflerences  with  his 
leaders,  or  with  his  definition  of  the  old 
Torr  principles.  It  was  enough  for  them 
to  deal  with  Tory  principlea  as  they  found 
them.  Another  reason  for  not  following 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  understand  that  which  was  un- 
intelligible. He  was  in  the  habit  of  say* 
ing  exactly  what  he  meant,  and  he  never 
waa  aahamed  of  hie  want  nf  power  of 
comprehension,  when  shared,  as  it  must 
be  In  this  instance,  by  a  large  number  of 
thoee  who  sat  around  him.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  go  into  the  singular  theories 
propounded  by  the  hon.  Oentleman,  or 
pretend  to  reconcile  the  hopes  that  he  en- 
teruined  of  the  apeedy  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question,  with  the  recent  declare- 
tiooa  made  by  hie  leaders.  The  boo. 
Member  talked  of  an  equality  to  be  estab- 
liahed,  by  some  unexplained  means,  be* 
tween  the  two  Churchea  of  Ireland,  yet 
Ike  right  bon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  the  Home  Department,  had  toU 
them,  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect, 
since  the  one  Church  was  to  be  maintained 
in  all  its  integrity.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred  them  to  1036,  as  a  time  when 
Protesunuand  Catholics  lived  together 
in  harmony,  until  disturbed  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641,  not  against  the  Protestant 
King,  but  against  his  rebellious  Parlia- 
ment. Why,  thai  very  rebellion  waa 
caused  by  the  confiKation  of  the  Northern 
provinces  of  Ireland,  on  the  plea  of  reli- 
gion, by  James  I.,  and  the  ejection  of  the 
native  population.  He  would,  however, 
leave  the  theories  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  come  to  the  Motion  of  his  noble 
Friend  near  him,  though  it  waa  a  fruitless, 
snd  even  somewhat  invidious  taak  for  a 
Member  of  the  Minority  to  take  part  in 
auch  a  debate  aa  this,  knowing  that  it 
must  lead  to  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Prom  the  moment  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man oppoaite  had  patched  up  their  differ- 
ences with  their  agricultural  aupporters, 
however  good  might  be  the  Motion,  and 
however  irresistible  the  arguments  by 
which  it  waa  supported,  the  struggle  be. 
came  hopeless,  and  the  result  inevitable. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  signed  and  sealed 
a  formal  compact,  which  delivered  the 
country  into  lbs  hands  of  the  Miniatry  for 
the  next  three  yeara.  But  a  man  muat  not 
shrink  from  espreesiog  his  opinions,  be- 
cause ihey  were  not  palatable  to  the  House 
of  ComoMna.  The  tribunal  they  had  to 
appeal  to,  was  public  opinion,  and  the 
only  way  for  a  Minority  to  triumph,  waa 
to  keep  those  opinions,  which  thev  believed 
and  felt  to  be  true,  constantly  before  the 
public.  In  the  present  insunce,if  **  words 
were  things,'*  as  Ix>rd  Byron  said  they 
ottfhi  to  be,  there  was  no  subatao- 
tial  difference  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  House,  u  to  their  objects.  There 
was,  apparently,  a  perfect  unanimity  of 
feeling  between  them.  The  Member  for 
Cavan  told  them,  that  hie  obfect  waa 
*'  preaent  peace  and  future  accurilj.*' 
*'  Domealic  peace  was  the  one  ihiuf 
wanted,*  said  the  Recorder  of  Dublin, 
and  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Wa- 
terford,  agreed  with  him,  that  all  private, 
and  personal,  and  party  feeling,  ought  to 
be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  their  country. 
The  Secreury  for  the  Home  Departaaent 
assured  them,  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  holding  Ireland  perma- 
nently by  means  of  militarv  occupation  ;— 
that  a  hold  must  be  gained  upon  the  aflbc* 
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tioiit  of  the  Irish  people.  Iliese  were  Tery 
pretty  phraies,  hot  he  liked  fftcts  better 
thio  phrases,  and  when  he  looked  to  facts, 
he  found  that  Ireland  now,  and  for  some 
lime  back,  had  been  held  neither  by  good 
feeling,  nor  affection,  but  by  a  new  law  of 
conspiracy,  and  by  military  occupation. 
They  had  2t,000  soldiers  in  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  14,000,  which  they  had  six  years 
ago.  There  was  not  the  slightest  chance 
that  Lord  de  Grey  could  do  that,  with  the 
increased  military'force,  which  Lord  For- 
lescne  was  able  to  do  with  the  smaller 
force,  namely,  to  spare  four,  or  five,  regi- 
ments if  wanted,  ror  the  suppression  of 
disturbances  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
They  had,  too,  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land^t  was  not  a  commercial  fleet— it 
was  not  one  that  indicated  an  increase  in 
the  trade,  or  an  addition  to  the  commerce 
of  Ireland;  no,  but  it  was  one  which 
proclaimed  to  all  Europe,  that  thej  could 
not  trust  their  Irish  subjects.  The  Right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  had  said,  last  year,  that  the 
state  of  Ireland,  was  most  perilous, — that 
it  affected  their  position  in  the  scale  of 
nations^ and  yet,  after  six  months  addi- 
tional consideration,  they  had  a  Govern- 
ment nnable  to  suggest  any  remedy. 
Bnt  then  they  were  told  not  to  fear 
fbr  there  were  remedies->^l>oth  prospective 
and  imtnediate.  The  immediate  reme> 
dies  they  all  knew  of;— they  were  Bar- 
racks, Steamers,  Garrisons  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  military  commu* 
nications  kept  up  between  them.  They 
had,  too,  the  conviction  pf  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork,  obtained,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  under  very  questionable  circum- 
stances. No  man  had  been  more  opposed 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork 
on  one  question  than  himself.  No  one  had 
more  strongly  expressed  his  opinion  in  op- 
position to  that  learned  Member;  but, 
at  the  ume  time  he  could  not  but  see  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  law,  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  no  man  was  aware  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Irish  trials.  He  hsd  read 
the  whole  of  that  trial.  He  had  read  the 
indictment,  the  speeches,  the  charge  of 
Chief  Justice  Pennefather,  and  he  could 
only  say,  that  if  the  law  laid  down  on 
that  occasion,  were  the  Law  of  England, 
there  was  not  a  single  man,  he  caied 
not  on  which  ride  of  the  House  he  sat, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
settlement  of  great  qneations,  doriog  the 


last  ten  years,  who  was  not  clearly,  ant 
unequivocally,  a  Conspirator.  He  did 
not  see  how  any  men  out  of  that  Honse 
could  express  an  opinion  upon  any  publie 
question  without  coming  under  someone  of 
the  Counts  in  the  Irish  indictment*  He  was 
quite  sure  of  this,  that  under  every  one  of 
them  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  might 
have  been  tried  and  convicted,  lliose  in- 
dividuals, t)ecaose  they  had  changed  sides 
in  that  House,  ought  not  to  fbrget  the 
part  which  they  had  acted  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  not  to  forget  the  struggle  fiM*  the 
Reform  Bill.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  conceived  that 
a  great  National  object  was  then  to  be 
gained,  and  that  every  thing  might  be 
risked  by  those  who  took  part  in  obtaining 
it.  But,  might  not  a  similar  feeling  ac^ 
tuate  Irish  Members,  and  the  Irish  people, 
when  refused  by  that  House  the  redress  of 
admitted  grievances?  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried 
by  means,  which  might  be  regarded  as  next 
door  to  a  Revolution.  His  noble  Friend, 
near  him  (Lord  John  Russell)  bad  seemed 
so  to  consider  it,  when  he  used  theexpie*. 
sion,  that  *'  the  countrv  could  not  liear  n 
revolution  every  year.*^  In  that  Revolo- 
tion  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  had  borne  n 
conspicuous  part,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  dt>nbtthat,  in  1831,  they  might  have 
been  indicted  for  *'  promoting  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  amongst  different  classes 
of  the  King's  subjects^^for  it  would  not 
matter,  whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories, 
or  Englishmen  or  Irishmen.  The  Indid* 
ment  against  Mr.  O'Connell  would  have 
included  every  step  taken  for  two  years  by 
the  party  that  carried  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  might  tell  him 
that,  he  was  at  that  time  a  Memtier  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  n 
Minister,  bringing  fbrward  a  greet  Pnlilic 
Measure,  could  not  reasonably  be  called  n 
Conspirator.  But  let  not  the  right  boi« 
Baronet  forget  the  interregnum  of  1899. 
Let  him  not  forget  what  had  occnrted  at 
the  time  Lord  Lyodhurat  had  been  sent 
for  by  His  Majesty,  to  form  n  Conserva- 
tive Ministry.  Above  all,  let  not  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  fbr  the  Co- 
lonies, pretend  to  foiget  the  part,  which 
he  had  taken  on  that  occasion.  Never, 
he  believed,  in  the  annak  of  the  conntry. 
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Imd  ttronger  wordi  been  used  by  sny 
public  nan,  tban  those  employed  at  that 
criiii  by  the  noble  Lord.  Let.  he  said, 
the  noble  Lord  remember  his  words  at 
the  meeting  at  Brookes's,  when  there  were 
three  hundred  Members  present;  when 
tbe  noble  Lord  said  distinctly  —  it  was 
publicy  it  was  notorious  at  tbe  time — 

"  The  King  might  choose  a  new  Ministry ; 
but  Lord  Grey'i  Government  had  done  its 
dnty,  in  bringing  forward  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  now  be  left  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  takSi  if  he  pleased^  place  and  in&my." 

And,  wben  these  things  had  been  done 
by  the  Gentlemen  now  in  power,  within 
tbe  recollection  of  everybody,  were  they 
to  talk  of  **  convicted  conspirators,''  or  to 
hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  when  they 
heard  of  others  who  had  been  found  guilty 
of  a  *'  conspiracy,"  forgetting  that  there 
was  not,  according  to  the  new  Irish  law,  a 
man  amongst  them,  who  was  not  a  con* 
tpirator,  who  had  taken  part  at  a  public 
meeting  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill?  If, 
e? ery  thing  they  had  done  for  months  had 
been  lum|^  together  in  1832,  and  if  with 
their  own  acts  they  had  been  rosde  re- 
sponsible  for  what  others  had  said  and 
done  and  written,  at  a  time  of  universsl 
excitement  and  agitation,  then  there  was 
not  one  man  there  who  was  not  a  con- 
spirator. The  noble  Lord  who  had  lold 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  *«  be  might,  if  he 
pleased,  take  place  and  infamy,"  was 
clearly  a  conspirator,  and  he  did  not 
diink  that  the  rif ht  hon.  Baronet,  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  would 
be  in  a  better  situation.  They  had  heard 
in  that  House  from  the  present  Member 
for  Birmingham,  that  when  the  deputation 
from  Birmingham  came  to  London  after 
one  of  their  monster  meetings,  which 
helped  to  raise  them  to  power,  they  were 
much  gratified  with  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view they  had  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  was  now  the  peculiar  guardian  of 
the  law  and  peace  of  this  country.  And  yet 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  other 
night,  with  a  vehemence  which  he  thought 
he  roust  in  cooler  moments  regret,  de- 
nounced the  conduct  of  Mr.  0*Connell ; 
he  had  refused  to  concur  in  the  just,  and 
generous,  eulogium,  which  the  noble  Lord 
Uie  Member  for  London  had  pronounced 
upon  that  Gentleman.  For  what  had  been 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  conduct  in  1836,  1838, 
and  1842?  In  one  of  these  years  Mr. 
O'Coonell  bad  risked  his  popularity,  and 
e? eo  his  \\(e,  in  the  stand  he  made  against 
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the  Dublin  Gombinators;  whibt  in  the 
others,  every  man  acquainted  with  riie 
condition  of  the  Manufacturinf  districts, 
must  know  that  if  Mr.O'Cooneli  had  raised 
his  little  finger,  the  ChartisU  woold  hasie 
been  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation in  those  districts.  That  population 
had  been  kept  quiet  solely  by  tbe  influence 
of  Mr.  0*Connell.  There  was  no  one 
could  deny  that  he  had  done  great  service 
on  that  occasion,  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  construed  it  into  A  proof 
that  there  had  been  a  more  deep«laid  con- 
spiracy than  they  had  anticipated.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  he  thought, 
the  very  last  man  in  that  House  who 
should  hold  such  language;  particularly 
when  he  looked  to  1831,  and  remembered 
that  he  was  himself  brought  into  power 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Attwood;  and 
had  once  admitted,  in  answer  to  the  noble 
Lord  near  him,  that  his  conduct  as  a 
member  of  the  voting  party  at  that  time, 
went  to  the  very  verge  of  legality.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  to  be  enrOi  been 
very  cautious  himself,  be  had  always  been 
a  sort  of  Embryo  Home  Secretary.  He 
had  been  cautious ;  but  he  profited  by  tbe 
incaution  of  others.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  also  profited  by 
it.  They  were  carried  into  office — the  one 
into  the  Admiralty,  and  the  other  into  the 
Secretaryship  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  the 
Agitation  that  was  then  going  on.  He 
might  be  told  that  there  was  no  direct 
appeal  to  physical  force  on  that  occasion, 
but  there  was  at  least  that  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  said  of  the  Orange 
Society,  ''  there  was  moral  force  based 
upon  physical  organization."  There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  great  Bh'mingham 
Meeting  had  a  direct  influence  in  carrying 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1831.  They  had  heard 
so  much  of  late  of  Mullaghmast,  and  other 
multitudinous  assemblies  in  Ireland,  that 
they  had  almost  forgotten  what  had  taken 
place  in  their  own  country  ten  years  ago. 
If  they  looked  back  to  what  then  had  hap- 
pened in  England,  they  would  find  that 
the  Irish  agitatkm  was,  after  all,  but  a 
milk  and  water  affair.  There  was  in  it 
nothing  like  that  stem  resolution,  on  which 
they  had  based  the  first  Reform  Govern- 
ment. Here,  for  instance^  was  an  account 
of  a  meeting  at  Birmingham,  which  he 
took  from  the  The  Timet  newspaper  >-• 
'*  On  the  4th  of  October,  1831,  an  enor- 
mous multitude  of  people  from  the  whole 
of  the  Midland  countlee  estemUed.    Mr. 
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Attwood  preftided»  and  his  first  words  were 
these"  How  much  did  Mullaghmast  and 
Tara  fall  short  of  such  a  solemnity ! — 

**  Mr,  Attwood  :  I  am  about  to  ask  you  to 
cry  out  the  words  *  God  bless  the  King.'  I 
therefore  desire  that  you  will  all  take  off  your 
hatfy  and  that  you  will  look  up  to  heaven  where 
the  just  God  rules  both  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  you  will  cry  out  with  one  hearty  one  voice> 
'  God  bless  the  King*  *' 

The  Times  itself  says^ 

**  The  spectacle  which  here  presented  itself 
was  beautiful,  and  magnificently  sublime. 
Every  head  was  uncovered,  every  face  was 
turned  up  to  heaven,  and  at  one  moment  one 
hundred  thousand  voices  responded  to  the  cry 
of*  God  bless  the  King.'" 

That  was  a  burst  of  loyalty ;  but  he  was 
afraid  it  would  be  found  not  to  last  very 
long.  Here  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hayoe's 
at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Haynes  stated 
this:— 

"  I  agree  that  the  power  of  the  people  is 
greatest,  not  when  it  strikes^  but  when  it  holds 
in  awe ;  not  when  the  blow  is  actually  struck, 
but  when  it  is  suspended.  As  Manlius  said 
to  the  Roman  people,  OUendite  helium,  pacem 
habeiit,  so  I  say  to  you — Show  that  you  can 
fight,  and  you  will  never  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting.  As  Mr.  Attwood  had  said, 
the  Leviathan  is  hooked  by  the  nose,  and  with 
1,500,000  men  at  the  foot  of  New  Hall  Hill  to 
hold  the  rope.  Leviathan  could  not  escape.'* 

Speaking  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
said, — 

*^  Now,  their  dynasty  is  nodding  to  its  fall, 
the  hand-writing  has  appeared  against  them, 
they  have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting, 
and  if  they  do  not  speedily  give  to  us  that 
which  is  our  own,  it  will  be  taken  from  them, 
Are  you  aware,  my  countrymen,  we  are 
met  to  the  number  of  150,000  to  petition  the 
Lords  to  pass  the  bill.  The  question  has  been 
frequently  asked,  will  the  Lords  pass  the  bill  ? 
I  answer  that  question  by  proposing  another^ 
Dare  they  refuse  it?  Can  the  Peers  refuse  the 
bill, because  their  trust  is  in  the  Army  f 

Here  was  the  point  so  much  relied 
upon  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Haynes  thus  con* 
tinued : — 

**  No  I  they  cannot  have  an  army  to  fight  for 
them,  without  pay ;  and  if  the  people  refuse  to 
pay  taxes,  how  will  that  army  be  paid }  Sup- 
posing the  people  foolish  enough  to  pay  taxes 
to  pay  such  an  army,  where  is  the  army  to  be 
found?  Would  the  gallant  men  who  have 
reaped  immortal  honours  in  foreign  lands, 
oonsent  to  tarnish  those  honours  by  murder- 
ing their  wives,  their  friends,  and  relatives. 
To  support  the  tyranny  of  400  men  over 
16,000|000,  would  they  embrue  their  swords 


in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  f  There  ts 
not  a  town  or  village,  nor  even  a  hamlet, 
which  has  not  contributed  one  or  more  brave 
men,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  our  army ;  and 
will  these  men,  at  the  call  of  boroughmongers, 
come  forth  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  relatrres 
upon  their  fathers'  graves?" 

Undoubtedly  every  man  who  profited 
by  proceedings  and  language  like  this, 
might,  according  to  the  new  law,  be 
charged  as  a  conspirator.  He  (Mr. 
Ward)  was  himself  one  who  had  taken 
part  in  that  agitation,  though  he  had 
profited  nothing  by  it;  but  the  noble 
Lord  who  now  sat  opposite,  as  well  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  profited 
directly  by  it,  were  as  much  conspirators 
as  any  one  whom  they  had  lately  prose- 
cuted.  He  would  give  them,  not  a  jury  of 
illiterate  Dublin  partizans,  but  a  jury  of 
their  own  colleagues,  with  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Lincoln,  or  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary-at-war,  for  foreman — 
thai  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  on  a 
memorable  occasion  during  the  contests 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the  gons  were 
heard  firing  which  announced  the  approach 
of  the  King  to  prorogoe  Parliament,  said, 
that  "  the  next  time  those  guns  were 
loaded,  there  should  be  shot  in  them.'* 
Now«  with  the  benefit  of  a  jory  so  com- 
posed—  the  Irish  Attorney  General  to 
draw  the  indictment,  and  a  saitablo 
charge  from  a  Chief  Justice  Penne- 
father,  he  would  undertake  to  say» 
that  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  if  they  had  been  pot  on  their 
trial  for  conspiracy,  would  aasaredly  hate 
been  convicted  and  shut  ap  in  Newgate. 
The  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net might  think,  perhaps,  that  success, 
threw  a  halo  round  these  proceedings, 
which  they  now  said  were  illegal;  and 
they  kindly  warned  him  and  other  inci- 
pient conspirators,  that  they  had  found  a 
mode  of  pre?enting  their  repetition.  The 
law  forbade  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample.  The  Anti-Corn-law  League  met, 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  in  a  pub- 
lic theatre,  but  this  was  no  safeguard 
against  the  chcrge  of  conspiracy.  Om 
cofupirt  9wr  la  place  publiqme  was  the 
maxim  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  quoting 
some  observations  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  if  the 
Government,  who  had  sacrificed  ao  many 
of  their  abstract  principles  to  conciliate 
on  commercial  mstters  their  siipportefs— 
who,  to  say  the  Uutb,  had  proved  them- 
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talfet  rtther  totobordioate — were  to  go 
on  io  this  principle  of  concilialioop  they 
might  come  at  last  to  sacrifice  ihe  ab- 
stract orinciple  of  public  libertt^  rather 
than  lose  their  majority.  The  prin* 
ciple  of  the  sliding  scale  seemed  to  be 
so  onitersally  prevalent  on  the  opposite 
benches^  that  it  really  appeared  to  him, 
if  the  same  course  were  to  be  pur* 
soed  in  regard  to  their  general  policy  as 
had  marked  that  with  their  agricultural 
friends,  there  remained  no  security  for  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen.  Only 
take  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said 
the  other  night,  in  connection  with  the 
opinions  of  many  of  his  avowed  sup* 
porters,  and  see  what  it  would  lead  to. 
TakOt  for  instance,  the  declarations  of  the 
agricttltarists  of  Hertfordshire*  the  county 
in  which  he  resided.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  these  gentlemen  held  at  St.  Albans  on 
the  2d  of  February,  when  some  very 
strong  opinions  were  expressed,  some  of 
which  he  would  beg  to  read  to  the  House. 
One  gentleman  (Mr.  Hale)  did  not  scru- 
ple to  denounce  **  The  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  as,  as  foul  a  conspiracy  (the  very 
words  of  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland) 
aa  ever  was  recorded  in  history,  or  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  any  country.'* 
Lord  Essex,  also,  who  had  shown  him- 
self a  very  enthosiastic  supporter  of  the 
Government  since  their  last  declaration  on 
the  subject  of  the  Coro*laws,  but  who  had 
been  a  little  shaky  before,^ Lord  Essex 
said  that  the  League  was  **  the  most  cun- 
ning, unscrupulous,  knavish,  pestilent  body 
of  men  that  ever  plagued  this  or  any  other 
Country.**  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Conser- 
vative Lord  Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  said, 
that  it  was  **  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
combinations  ever  formed  in  this  country.** 
There  was  one  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Uie  Coanty,  too,  who  had  never  opened 
his  mouth  since  he  came  amongst  them, 
but  still  he  coukl  assure  the  House,  who 
might  have  adopted  a  different  impression 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  character  from 
this  circumstance,  that  there  was  not  a 
Gentleman  within  these  walls  half  so 
ferocious,  or  so  formklable  at  a  County 
meeting.  That  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
addressing  this  meeting,  holding  the 
League  Circulars  in  his  hand,  said,  that 
they  were  *'a  compound  of  hypocrisy, 
malignity,  and  blasphemy.**  That  the 
Leagoe  was  a  **  blasphemous  body,"  and 
as  such,  ought,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Secretary-of-State  for 
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the  Home  Department.  Now,  however 
safe  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  might 
conceive  himself  to  be,  he  would  have  the 
hon.  Member  beware  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him ;  for  if  he  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  such  squires  as  these,— >if 
every  man  connected  with  any  other  in- 
terest  were  to  be  struck  off  it,  as  the  Ca* 
tholics  had  been  in  Dublin,— and  if  the 
learned  English  Attorney*  General  could 
but  bring  himself  to  forsake  those  princi« 
pies  of  fairneM  and  liberality,  which  cha- 
racterised all  his  proceedings,  to  the  same 
extent  as  his  Irish  collesgue  had  done,  he 
undertook  to  say,  that  they  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  not  only  Mr.  O'Coonell, 
but  Mr.  Cobden  shut  up  as  a  Conspirator. 
[LaugkierJ^  It  might  amuse  the  House 
to  treat  these  things  in  a  jocular  manner; 
but  he  should  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
before  them,  if  he  were  not  perfectly  sure 
that  even  il  they  could  find  a  Judge  in 
this  country  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Judge  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  and  an  Attor- 
ney-General to  frame  an  indictment,  as 
had  been  said  in  the  case  of  the  conspi- 
rators of  Ireland,  ^  against  a  whole  people'* 
— they  could  never  get  a  jury  to  convict 
on  such  evidence.  This  led  him  to  a 
more  serious  question,  and,  in  touching 
upon  it,  he  most  warn  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  be  cautious  how  they  gave  the  rein  to 
their  prejudices  and  inclinationi,  in  thii 
matter.  Where,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
real  conspiracy  ?  Where  was  the  root  of 
that  combination,  which  wss  over-riding 
the  Government,  pillsging  the  people,  and 
degrading  the  Crown  itself,  by  making  the 
Queen  of  England  rather  the  servant  of  an 
Oligarchy,  than  the  dispenser  of  equal  laws 
amongst  all  classes  of  Her  subjects  ?  Here, 
io  this  House,  was  the  real  conspiracy. 
Here,  in  this  very  House,  thanks  to  thespirit 
which  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 
benches,  had  fostered  when  in  opposition, 
and  which  by  a  sort  of  retributive  jus- 
stice  was  now  lorcing  them  to  rest  their 
power  upon  monopoly  and  starvation 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland  upon  re- 
ligious feuds  and  military  occupation. 
Yes,  they  had  got  their  majority.  It  had 
brought  them  into  oflSce  under  certain 
conditions,  but  so  strong  was  that  ma. 
jority  that  it  actually  went  beyond  them, 
and  persisted  in  dragging  them  after  it, 
in  spite  of  all  resistance,  placing  them 
in  the  same  dilemma  as  the  Cbambre 
Introovable  placed  Louis  XVIII.,  which 
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wai  laid  to  be, ''  Plus  Boyalute  que  le 
RoiJ'  Now  to  return  to  the  case  of  Ire- 
land. He  gave  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  full  credit  for  sincerity 
when  he  declared  that,  "  In  or  out  of  of- 
fice, he  never  would  consent  to  any  mea- 
sure, which  he  did  not  feel  convinced, 
would  promote  the  happiness,  and  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land/' No  doubt  the  noble  Lord  meant 
well ;  but  he  was  rendered  unable  to  carry 
any  efficient  remedial  measure  by  the  tram- 
mels of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  compelled  to  consult  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  that  party,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  all  he  could  at- 
tempt to  do  were  half  measures,  as  insig- 
nificant in  themselves  as  his  intentions 
doubtless  were  excellent.  This  was  why 
they  had  the  old  system  over  again ; 
imperfect  grants,  and  comprehensive  theo- 
ries ;  things  good  in  the  abstract,  but 
worthless  practically.  This  was  the  sys- 
tem which  Mr.  Grattan  deprecated  in 
1793,  when  he  said,—-"  It  only  inflames, 
it  cannot  satisfy."  And  Mr.  Burke,  in 
the  same  year  observed,  'Mt  would  be 
no  great  boon  to  the  Catholics  to  ob- 
tain a  capacity  for  everything,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  nothing."  Yet  such  was 
the  policy  then  pursued,  and  still  pur- 
sued  by  the  .party  opposite  in  regard  to 
Ireland.  Every  concession  of  the  Legis- 
lature  was  neutralised  by  the  spirit  in 
which  the  law  had  been  administered. 
The  capacity  to  hold  office  was  conferred 
upon  the  Catholics  in  1793,  but  for  thirty 
years  this  boon  was  suffered  to  remain  as 
a  dead  letter  upon  the  Statute  Book ;  the 
first  appointment  of  a  Catholic  to  office 
having  been  made  under  Lord  Wellesley's 
Government,  in  1822 :  and  with  regard 
to  Corporations,  they  had  been  kept  her- 
metically sealed  against  the  Catholics, 
till  the  year  1S40.  And  yet  in  the  face 
of  facts  like  these,  they  heard  Gentlemen 
complain,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  less  grateful  for  what  was  given 
them,  than  irritated  at  what  was  with- 
held. No  wonder  they  should  be  so,  when 
they  contrasted  what  was  pretended  to  be 
done,  and  what  was  done  practically.  The 
present  state  of  things  was  an  exact  re- 
petition of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
unhappy  period  of  1793-5.  The  recall 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  1795,  found  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  spirit,  which  dictated  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite,  that  ''concession  to  the  C^^'*^  "  ~ 


of  Ireland  had  reached  its  otmoat  limits." 
The  arrival  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  Ireland 
was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  more  just 
and  liberal  policy  based  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  rights  without  religious  distinctiooa. 
But  how  long  was  that  nobleman  allowed 
to  remain  ?  Only  three  months.  He  went 
there  in  Janoary,  and  was  recalled  ia 
March.  He  would  not  impute  to  Mr, 
Pitt  and  the  Government  of  that  day,  a 
design  so  cold  blooded  and  atrocious,  as  to 
have  deliberately  sent  over  this  popular  no- 
bleman for  the  mere  purpose  of  recalling 
him,  with  a  view  of  provoking  that  Rebel* 
lion  which  was  to  be  made  the  stepping 
stone  to  the  Union;  but  then,  as  now, 
the  moral  responsibility  attached  to  those 
'*  who  held  out  the  cup  of  hope  to  a 
generous,  and  confiding  people,  and  theu 
dashed  it  from  their  lips.**  At  that  period, 
as  at  present,  Ireland  was  disturbed  bat 
loyal.  Reform  and  Emancipation  were 
loudly  demanded,  and  if  they  had  been 
conceded,  he  firmly  believed  they  would 
have  satisfied  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 
Some  few,  perhaps,  there  were,  who  were 
tainted  with  Jacobinical  principles  imbibed 
from  the  leaders  of  the  French  democratic 
party;  but  the  mass  was  sound  at  the 
heart ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  recall  of 
Lord  Fitswiliiam  that  that  torrent  of  ca* 
lamities  commenced  which  preceded  the 
Act  of  Union.  Arms  bills,  InsurrectioQ 
Acts,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpoa 
Act,  and  the  establishment  of  military  go* 
vernment,  following  in  frightful  rapidity. 
Discontent  then  became  so  general,  that 
the  best  names  in  Ireland,  and  her  bright* 
est  ornaments,  Grattan,  Curran,  and  the 
Ponsonbys  were  tainted  with  the  charge 
of  disloyalty,  because  they  could  not  but 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  the  Govemmeot. 

«  Every  good  roan"  says  Sanpeoo,  ia  his 
quaint  merooin,  *'  was  in  some  degree  tebeU 
lious;  some  more,  some  less;  each  accor* 
ding  to  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  the  firm* 
nets  of  bis  mind,  hii  compassioo,  his  bo- 
nesiy,  perhaps  his  ambition,  or  bis  interest. 
It  is  only  for  Him,  who  searches  all  beartSi 
to  know  the  pangs  which  a  conscientious  nan* 
in  such  a  state  of  tbiogs,  must  feel,  parti- 
culariy  one,  whose  connections,  iatimaries, 
and  youthful  habits,  lie  on  the  one  side,  whilst 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  humaaitT,and  the  in- 
stinctive horror  of  oppression  and  eraeltj,  adl 
him  to  the  other." 

We  might  hear  of  these  tbiaga  over 
again.  Honest  inteotiona  were  comptt* 
lible  wi'*  nnfortaoate  reaolta. 

^hatc  Old  iheF 
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for  Ireland  hope  to  do»  when  he  had  staring 
him  in  the  face,  the  declaration  of  his 
official  loperior,  that  '*  the  limits  of  con- 
cession and  conciliation  had  been  reached 
already."?  Here  was  the  determination 
again  reiterated  to  concede  nothing,  or  at 
any  rate  nothing  that  bore  upon  the  main 
cause  of  the  complaint.  The  Churth 
question  was  now  what  the  question  of 
Emancipation  was,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  And  the  Church  question  meant 
the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
This  was  what  they  were  really  disputing 
about,  and  upon  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Home  Secretary  had  declared 
his  opinion  in  that  very  debate  by  say*- 
ing,  '<The  Protestants  of  England  had 
decided  in  favour  of  a  Protestant  Church ; 
the  choice  made  at  the  Reformation  was 
confirmed  at  the  Revolution,  sealed  by 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  ratified  by 
the  Act  of  Union.  It  was  the  firmest 
foundation  of  our  liberties."  His  (Mr. 
Ward's)  opinion  was,  that  the  Fifth  Article 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  the  Church  which 
it  maintained,  were  the  great  obstacles  to 
union  of  any  kind— the  bane,  and  curse,  of 
both  countries.  The  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  said,  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  give  Ireland  all  the  good  things 
which  she  was  susceptible  of  receiving. 
What  did  he  think  of  a  little  religious 
equality— the  most  important  benefit  that 
she  could  possibly  enjoy  ?  The  present 
state  of  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
was  foreseen  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  in  the  year 
1817,  when  he  said,  that  if  the  Catholics 
had  the  same  nature  and  passions  as  him- 
self, they  would  use  their  political  power 
to  get  rid  of  a  Church  which  was  forced 
upon  them.  Human  nature,  and  human 
passions  were  now  at  work  amongst  in- 
creasing numbers,  intelligence,  and  pro- 
perty. That  was  the  cause  of  all  our  dif- 
ferences. Horace  Walpole  asked  in  his 
Correspondence,  "  Why  cannot  we  see 
the  history  of  our  own  times,  with  the 
same  impartiality  with  which  we  read  it.?" 
He  put  the  same  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  could 
exactly  foresee,  in  1817,  the  position, 
which  the  country  would  be  in  in  1844, 
but  now  he  refused  to  recognise  in 
it  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  predic* 
tions.  He  repeated  that  he  considered 
the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Union  the  real  bar 
to  the  possibility  of  its  continuance. 
Old   feelings  and  just  feelings  were  en- 


listed against  it.  It  cast  a  stigma  upon 
the  Catholic  population,  and  added  in- 
sult to  injury.  The  Catholics  felt  it  so. 
[Lord  Stanley:  Do  they  feel  the  same 
about  the  Act  of  Settlement  ?]  No  doubt 
they  did  originally.  [  Lord  Stanley  : 
Hear,  Hear !]  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean 
to  say  that  the  Catholics  gained  anything 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement  ?  What  would 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
England  if  a  Catholic  Sovereign  had  been 
forced  upon  them  ?  The  first  fruits  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  were  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics,  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates,  and  the  degradation  of  their 
Clergy.  In  illustration  of  this  observation, 
be  would  beg  to  read  a  few  extracts  from 
a  very  clever  pamphlet,  of  which  he  would 
only  say  that  he  was  not  the  author,  though 
some  persons  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  attribute  it  to  him.  The  pamphlet  was 
entitled,  '*  Remarks  by  a  Junior,  to  his 
Senior,"  on  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review f  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  It  con- 
tained copies  of  a  correspondence  between 
Catholic  clergymen  and  Protestant  land- 
owners in  Ireland,  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  some  of  the  Colleges  abroad, 
and  which  had  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing authentic  ;  and  it  afforded  a  most 
curious  picture  of  the  degrading  manner 
in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
were  treated  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then  read 
the  following  letters  from  the  pamphlet 
mentioned : — 

"1766. 

"Sir — ^I  will  draw  my  turf  on  Monday 
morning.  Tell  all  the  cars  of  the  parish  to  be 
early  at  the  bog,  roy  own  tenants  in  particular. 
Give  this  out  at  your  Chapel,  and  show  your 
good  will  in  your  language.  J.  S, 

«  To  Priest  Daly." 

"1774. 

*'  Sir — Some  of  your  damned  rascals  stole 
my  pointer  bitch ;  give  her  out  in  your  Cha- 
pel after  Mass,  and  I  will  expect  her  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

" Yours, &c.,  P.O." 
**1780. 

«'  Sir— I  hear  you  prevented  Kilty  Connor 
from  kneeling  at  the  front  rail  of  your  altar^ 
and  treated  her  with  disrespect  in  roy  regard. 
I  will  have  you  to  know  that  I  will  protect  her, 
and  level  your  Mass-house,  if  you,  or  yours, 
offend  her;  mind  this. 

"F.  C." 

The  next  was  a  little  more  respectful  in 
its  style  of  address. 

I  "  1780. 

I     <'  Reverend  Sir-— My  lady  is  shocked  with 
iL2 
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the  dirty,  naked  be^ars  that  crowd  round  the 
Castle,  and  the  cries  of  the  children,  that  fret, 
and  torment  her.  His  Lordship  bid  me  tell 
you,  he  will  quit  the  place  if  you  don't  keep 
them  at  home. 

"  Your  servant, 

"J.  Turner." 
**  N.B.    Your  Reverence  may  mention  that 
there  are  two  wicked  dogs  in  the  yard." 

«  Sir— I  will  let  out  my  stallion  at  16s.  4d. 
a  1 — p,  as  the  enclosed  will  shew.  I  will 
thank  you  to  speak  in  his  favour  after  Mass  to 
the  people.  Both  you  and  they  can  now  shew 
your  gratitude  to  me  and  mine. 

"  Your  servant, 

"W.F." 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  went  on  to 
say — 

''What  roust  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
educated  gentleman,  if  he  consented  to  degrade 
himself  and  his  ministry,  by  making  the  house 
of  God  the  place  for  expatiating  on  the  merits 
of  the  horse,  or  the  dog,  of  his  Protestant  mas- 
ter P  Is  it  surprising  (although  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted)  that  some  Chapels  have  since 
become  the  scene  of  denunciation  against  the 
class,  who  degraded  religion  when  unprotec- 
ted by  the  laws." 

These  observations  in  bis  opinion  were 
perfectly  just,  and  had  a  clear  bearing  on 
the  Church  question.  The  remembrance 
of  abuses  of  a  century's  growth  were  not 
to  be  eradicated  by  mere  lip  service,  or  any 
professions  of  toleration.  With  respect  to 
the  Church  question,  he  had  trespassed 
too  long  already  upon  the  time  of  the 
House  to  pretend  to  go  into  a  detail  of 
his  views  upon  the  subject ;  and  having 
done  so  at  such  length  last  year,  it  would 
be  the  less  necessary  and  the  less  pardon- 
able in  him  to  take  up  their  time  with  a 
repetition  of  his  former  statements.  But 
he  thought  he  had  some  reason  to  congra- 
tulate himself  upon  the  progress  which  his 
opinions  had  made  since  last  year.  He 
believed  he  might  say,  indeed,  that  ex- 
treme as  his  opinions  were  once  considered, 
he  was  now  one  of  the  most  moderate  men 
in  the  House,  upon  Irish  Church  matters. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  had  adopted  his 
views,  upon  many  essential  points,  such 
as  the  substitution  of  the  Congregational, 
for  the  Territorial  system,  and  he  thought 
he  might  rank  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem« 
ber  for  London,  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Sunderland,  amongst  his  dis- 
ciples. He  was  wrong,  however,  in  apply- 
ing this  term  to  that  noble  Lord,  for  he 
was  always  known  to  entertain  very  strong 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  though  pre- 
vented from  expressing  tbem  as  freely  as 


he  (Mr.  Ward)  had  done,  by  the  lestraiact 
of  Office.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Sunderland  had  now  proposed  three 
plans.  The  first  was  to  transpose  the 
whole  system,  as  it  now  existed,  between 
Protestant,  and  Catholic ;  and  to  transfer 
the  Establishment  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  This  he  thought  would  be  a  very 
equitable  plan,  in  all  its  bearings,  even 
to  the  sending  of  the  Catholic  Bisbopi 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  second 
plan  was  to  pay  all  SecU;— the  third, 
which  he  much  preferred,  was  to  pay  n(K 
body.  This  was  the  principle  which  would 
probably  prevail  eventually  in  Ireland; 
for  when  he  looked  to  the  state  of  the 
Seceders  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  Disseo* 
ters  in  England,  with  these  large  bodies 
to  deal  with,  he  did  not  see  bow  the 
principle  of  perfect  equality  could  be  car* 
ried  out,  unless  by  devoting  the  whole 
of  the  Church  Property  to  purposes  con- 
nected with  education,  and  leaving  the 
Clergy  of  the  several  sects  to  be  suppor- 
ted by  their  respective  flocks,  reserving 
of  course  vested  interests.  Last  year,  he 
incurred  some  blame  for  some  statements 
he  had  made  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
property  enjoyed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench  in  Ireland.  He  had 
since  obtained  a  return  of  probate  taken 
out  upon  the  estates  of  eleven  Irish  Bishops, 
which  fully  had  borne  out  all  he  had  said. 
By  this  return  it  appeared  that  the  gross 
amount  of  the  fortunes  left  by  eleven  Irish 
Bishops  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  was  1,875,000/.  He  confessed,  bow« 
ever,  that  he  did  not  see  any  hope  of  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  whilst  the 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
were  in  power.  The  learned  Recorder 
for  Dublin,  whose  amiable  blindness, 
and  unconscious  selfishness,  hsd  been 
made  very  remarkable  by  the  speech  whieh 
he  delivered  last  night,  said,  that  all  he 
wanted  was,  '*  domestic  peace  founded 
upon  religious  truth."  But,  then,  it  was  to 
be  religious  truth  according  to  his  own  de- 
finition.  The  learned  Recorder  thought, 
that  the  Church  question  ought  not  to  be 
further  agitated,  because  it  disturbed  his 
peace  of  mind !  The  question  was,  how- 
ever, what  was  truth  7  Every  body  knew 
its  source,  but  where  was  the  standard  of 
it  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
mand a  monopoly  of  that  article?  If  the 
right  boo.  Gentleman  thought  to  tran- 
quillise  the  population  of  such  an  Empire  as 
thisyby  undertaking  to  define  the  truth,and 
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to  proft  htmseir  right  bj  ict  of  Parliiment. 
benatt  be  a  most  initukcn  man,  more  fit- 
ted for  a  place  in  Bedlam  than  this  Hoose. 
Ua fortunately  the  Union  with  Ireland  was 
framed  in  preciaelj  this  spirit.  The 
framera  of  that  act  might  hare  taken  ad* 
▼antage  of  the  wiser  and  more  conciliatory 
principles  of  Union  laid  down  by  Messrs. 
Jay,  Maddison,  and  Hamilton,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  remodelling  of  the  Federal 
Constitotion  of  America.  The  United  States 
at  one  time  were  threatened  with  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  from  the  impossibility  of  ad- 
jostiog  confiicting  interests  between  the 
States  and  Federal  Governments.  For- 
tunately this  evil  was  averted ;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  placed  the  rela- 
tions of  this  mighty  repablic  upon  a  safe 
and  lasting  basis.  Why  should  we  not  hare 
a  Philadelphia  Convention  for  Ireland  also? 
As  a  remarkable  lesson  to  Legislators  on 
Ireland,  be  would  beg  to  read  the  words 
of  Mr.  Maddison  on  this  subject  :^ 

**  Hearken  not  to  the  unnatural  voice,  which 
tells  you  that  the  people  of  America,  knit  to- 
gether at  they  are  by  to  many  chords  of  affec- 
tion, can  no  longer  live  together  as  Members 
of  the  same  family ;  can  no  longer  continue 
the  mutual  guardians  of  their  mutual  bappi. 
nest ;  can  no  longer  be  fellow-citixent  of  one 
mat,  retpectable,  and  flourithiog  empire 
Hearken  not  to  the  voice,  which  petulantly 
tellt  you,  that  the  form  of  Government  recom- 
mended for  your  adoption  is  a  novelty  in  the 
political  world ;  that  it  has  never  yet  bad  a 
place  in  the  theories  of  the  wildett  projeciort ; 
thai  it  rashly  attempts  what  it  it  impottible  to 
accomplith.  No,  my  countrymen,  thut  your 
ears  antnst  this  unhallowed  laogusge.  Shot 
your  bearu  againtt  the  poison  which  it  con- 
veys. The  kindred  blood  which  flows  in  the 
▼eins  of  American  citiiens,  the  mingled  blood 
which  they  have  thed  in  defence  of  their  sacred 
rights,  consecrate  their  union,  and  excite  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  their  becomiug  alieot,  rivals, 
enemies.  And  if  novelties  are  to  be  shunned, 
beUeve  me,  the  most  alarming  of  all  novelties, 
the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the  mott  rash  of 
all  attempts,  u  that  of  rending  us  in  pieces,  in 
order  to  preserve  our  liberties,  and  promote 
our  happiness.'* 

Id  the  aentimenta  there  expressed,  be 
(Mr.  Ward)  agreed,  bat  to  be  juatified  in 
holding  them  forth  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, they  mnat  be  prepared  to  concede 
more  than  they  had  yet  done,  and  to  re- 
vise, if  necesaary,  the  Iriah  Union.  As  to 
the  aaaertions  that  they  had  no  power  to 
raviae  that  Union,  why  Mr.  Pitt  expressly 
reaerved  toch  a  power  at  the  paaaiog  of 
the  Union  Act,  more  eipeetally  in  regard 
<o  tbaSfUiMticle.    Mr.  Pitt  Mid  it  ww 


proper  to  reserve  the  power  of  reriaiog  that 
article,  which  referred  to  the  Establiahed 
Church ;  and  nnless  they  had  that  power, 
and  were  prepared  to  exercise  it  when 
necessary,  the  compact  which  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  people  of  Ireland 
was  fraudulent,  and  had  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  it  was  open  for  them  to  say 
they  had  never  yet  received  an  equivalent 
for  what  they  surrendered.  He  had  heard 
the  charge  of  faction  brought  against  those 
who  should  support  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Now,  for  himself,  he  could 
safely  say.  that  he  had  not  always  followed 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  daya  of  his  power, 
but  he  followed  him  now  because  he  be- 
lieved the  principles  of  Government  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  had  laid  down,  muat 
lead,if  adhered  to,  to  the  deitruction  of  this 
Empire.  **  We  may  tide  over  a  few  months, 
or  yeara,  without  coming  to  actual  colli- 
sion with  Ireland ;  but  let  the  first  cloud 
arise  elsewhere— let  our  political  connec- 
tions with  the  Continent  be  disturbed  or 
overshadowed,  and  instead  of  finding  Ire- 
land our  right  arm  of  support,  we  shall 
find  there  our  most  dangerous  enemies. 
The  struggle  now  going  on  in  Ireland  is 
but  the  continuance  of  that,  which  existed 
op  to  the  end  of  the  Isst  century.  We 
tried  to  stop  it  then  by  measures,  which 
we  can  never  agam  resort  to.  The  im- 
proved morslity  of  the  country  forbids  it. 
I  have  been  following  out  that  fearful 
period  of  Irbh  history,  and  have  seen 
England,  in  asserting  her  supremacy, 
wading  through  aeas  of  blood,  and  vio- 
lating every  principle  of  Cunstitutional 
liberty.  I  have  seen  the  whole  Empire 
exposed  to  the  most  inconceivable  calami- 
tiesi^the  two  Parliamentaand  the  two  peo- 
ple arrayed  against  each  other ; — motions 
made  here,  denounced  in  Ireland  as  se- 
ditious, and  acts  in  Ireland  defended  here, 
which  makes  the  blood  run  cold  to  think 
of. — Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  times  past.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Fox's  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  Privy  Council  by  the  King  himself, 
partly  because  be  opposed  his  Irish  po- 
licy;  and  yet  after  all  was  done — after 
the  No-Popery  cry  had  been  raised — 
after  the  Rebellion  bad  taken  place,  and 
many  thousands  of  lives,  and  many  mil  • 
lions  of  money,  had  been  sacrificed,  we 
saw  the  party  opposite  when  in  power, 
doing,  I  in  1829,  toat  very  thing,  which, 
if  done  thirty  jeara  befiocfi  woald  haio 
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averted  all  those  calamities.  Let  me  ex- 
press, without  any  party  feeling,  or  any 
reference  to  what  may  be  the  numbers  in 
this  division,  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  profiting 
by  his  own  experience — for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  rose  to  power  by,  I  will  not 
say  the  **  No-Popery,"  but  the  Protestant, 
cry,  and  he,  nevertheless,  was  the  man 
who  carried  Catholic  Emancipation — that 
he  will  spare  this  country,  and  Ireland, 
the  necessity  of  risking  the  recurrence  of 
similar  evils;  that  he  will  take  advantage 
of  that  devoted  loyalty  which  still,  with- 
out doubt,  pervades  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  people,  however  much  they  feel 
the  Act  of  Union  a  grievance; — and 
that  instead  of  using  his  power  to  provoke 
that,  which  he  may  avert,  he  will  re- 
flect deeply  on  the  responsibility,  which 
attaches  to  him  as  a  Minister,  and  a 
inan,  and  by  conceding  that,  which  may 
now  be  conceded  with  honour,  secure  the 
peace,  and  integrity,  of  the  Empire." 

Colonel  Conolly  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  down  had  repre- 
sented the  Act  of  Settlement  as  a  grievance 
ID  Ireland.  Now,  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
unless  they  adhered  to  that  Act  there 
would  be  no  security  for  life  or  property 
in  that  country.  The  party  opposite  as- 
sumed too  much  to  themselves  when  they 
supposed  that  they  alone  represented  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  that  those  who  sat  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  and  who  were 
connected  with  Ireland,  had  no  knowledge, 
no  idea,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  could,  therefore,  offer  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  was  under  the  most  egregious 
misapprehension  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  people,  if  he  imagined  that  he  en- 
joyed their  confidence,  or  was  at  all  trusted 
by  them.  Why,  what  had  the  noble  Lord 
done  for  Ireland  ?  With  all  the  opportu- 
nities he  and  his  party  had  had,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  any  measure  of  redress 
for  any  of  the  existing  evils  of  that  coun- 
try had  they  suggested.  He  was  as  anxious 
as  any  man  to  consider  and  redress  any 
real  evil  that  mi^ht  exist ;  but  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  think  that  the  noble 
Lord  or  his  party  could  fairly  rejoice  in 
the  possession  of  that  large  amount  of 
Irish  popularity  which  they  claimed,  and 
which,  according  to  them,  nobody  had 
any  right  to  enjoy  but  iheoiseKes.  'W\V.\\ 
iegara  Co  (he  number  of  troops  in  lieUnA 


that  circumstance  had  been  brongbt  for- 
ward as  a  proof  of  the  determination  to 
govern  the  country  by  military  rule :  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  must  be  aware 
that  the  troops  had  been  sent  to  Ireland 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  to  avert 
the  consequences  which  might  have  re- 
sulted from  the  crisis  which  had  arrived. 
What  was  the  proposition  which  noble 
Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  in 
their  love  of  justice  and  impartiality,  sug- 
gested ?  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  annihilation  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment. The  Protestant  Establishment  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  swept  away  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  That  was  the  project  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
last  night.  The  Established  Clergy  and  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ireland  were  to 
be  divested  of  their  religion  and  everything 
else.  The  party  opposite,  in  their  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  their  peculiar  no- 
tions of  just  and  equal  principles,  would 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  all  justice.  He 
was  sure  the  Irish  people  were  too  sensible 
of  the  benefits  they  derived  from  the  Pro- 
testant Established  Church  to  desire  any 
such  change  as  that  suggested.  It  had 
surprised  him  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  say, 
that  the  large  body  of  the  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian  party  in  Ireland,  amounting 
as  the  noble  Lord  said  to  about  a  million, 
but  as  he  believed,  to  nearer  two  millions, 
roust  submit  to  injustice  and  spoliation, 
such  as  had  hardly  characterized  the  thirty 
years'  European  war.  He  was  certainly 
astonished  at  the  noble  Lord's  effrontery 
who  had  held  the  reius  of  Government 
for  so  many  years,  and  now  proposed  an 
alienation  of  Ireland  from  England.  Wliy 
were  not  the  wrongs  of  which  they  now 
heard  so  much  redressed  while  the  noble 
Lord  was  in  office  ?  The  noble  Lord  re- 
mained in  power  long  enough  to  have  re- 
dressed those  grievances,  and  much  longer 
than  a  great  many  persons  thought  he 
ought.  The  official  career  of  the  noble 
Lord,  marked  as  it  was  by  an  insatiable 
love  of  change,  had  gone  far  to  shake  the 
security  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland.  It 
was  to  the  late  Cabinet  they  owed  the  un- 
natural warfare  of  the  lower  against  tbe 
higher  classes ;  the  landlords  were  always 
held  up  by  the  party  opposite  as  objects 
for  the  hostility  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
this  it  was  that  had  produced  much  of  the 
discontent  and  much  of  the  suffering  exists 
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these  meetings  had  arisen  P  Do  you  not  recol* 
lect  the  great  meetings  for  the  same  object 
which  took  place  in  1840  and  1841  ?" 

Could  it  be  said^  with  his  statement  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  meetings  in  1841,  that 
there  was  the  least  doubt  of  the  character 
of  later  meetings  ?  Could  it  be  said  that 
any  circumstances  which  happened  between 
the  9th  of  May  and  October,  1843,  had 
altered  the  character  of  these  assemblages — 
that  there  was  anything  different  in  their 
nature  ?  The  fact  was,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  looked  to  the  charge 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  he  could  doubt  that  he  had  acted  as  if 
his  object  had  not  been  to  secure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  but,  by  crowd, 
ing  together  the  unguarded  expressions  of 
a  man,  through  a  space  extending  over 
nine  months— to  point  the  proceedings  di- 
rectly against  that  man.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  stated  most  distinctly,  that  when 
these  meetings  were  so  assembled,  when 
Mr.  O'Conndl  made  the  declaration  that 
the  Queen,  accompanied  by  any  one  man, 
had  a  right  to  summon  a  Parliament,  that 
at  that  moment  he  was  guilty  of  sedition. 
If  this  was  so,  then  Government  was  in 
this  position.  Their  attention  was  called 
to  the  state  of  Ireland— exhibiting,  as  it 
was  stated  by  their  own  law  officers  it  did, 
circumstances  amounting  to  sedition.  Yet 
they  looked  on,  with  folded  arms,  from 
May  to  October^  and  they  allowed  that  se- 
dition to  go  on  which  the  Chief  Justice 
had  stated  ought  to  have  been  put  an  end 
to.  Perhaps  if  they  had  at  once  interfered 
with  any  one  of  these  meetings,  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  would  have  exposed  the 
difierence  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Chancellors.  It  might  have  been  said — 
How  can  you  lay  an  indictment  for  a 
peaceable  meeting?  No;  it  appeared  as  if 
the  Government  were  anxious  to  bring 
seven  or  eight  men  into  connection  in  order 
that  they  mi^ht  make  use  of  the  most  hate- 
ful form  of  indictment  which  the  law  re- 
cognised, under  which  they  might  include 
the  unguarded  acts  and  words  of  men  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  period,  upon 
which  to  found  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 
What  was  the  evidence  adduced  ?  It  ex. 
tended  over  a  period  of  many  months. 
Here,  then,  was  a  conspiracy  in  which 
there  was  no  secrecy— one  which  was  per- 
fectly public,  perfectly  peaceable,  and  one 
of  which  no  one  feared  any  evil  results. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  parties  proceeded 
igUQSt  wen  coDspintorsy  whea  that  deda- 
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ration  was  made,  and  the  Government 
must  have  conceived  that  they  were  by  in- 
cluding in  the  indictment  acts  extending 
back  to  that  period — then  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  might  equally  be  called 
conspirators,  for  they  did  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  the  allied  con- 
spiracy. But  what  occurred  when  the  Go- 
vernment did  move  ?  What  had  arisen  then 
to  give  the  proceedings  another  character  ? 
The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department  had  stated  that 
there  had  been  some  proclamation  issued 
at  the  time  in  question,  which  seemed  to 
savour  of  military  organization.  It  ap« 
peared  that  some  person  of  the  name  of 
Morgan  had  issued  the  proclamation  in 
question.  But  the  document  was  dis- 
claimed  by  those  from  whom  it  professed 
to  emanate.  It  was  shown  that  it  had 
been  put  forward  by  a  person  not  having 
the  least  semblance  of  authority  to  take 
any  such  step;  and  when  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Repeal  Association,  it  was 
pointedly  disclaimed.  But  what  occurred 
besides?  The  meeting  was  to  take  place 
on  a  Sunday,  and,  to  show  the  mighty 
dread  which  the  citizens  of  Dublin  enter- 
tained of  the  result  of  the  proceeding,  an 
intimation  was  made  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
to  the  effect  that  if  it  took  place  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  it  would  disturb  the  observance 
of  divine  worship;  and  the  time  of  the 
meeting  was,  in  consequence  of  this  inti- 
mation, postponed.  Now,  he  asked,  what 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting? 
He  asked  any  one  who  heard  him,  to  say 
whether,  if  the  same  principle  which  had 
actuated  Government  during  the  prooeed« 
ings— whether  if  the  same  theory  of  xea- 
soning  up  from  acts  to  motives  was  to  be 
made  use  of  with  reference  to  the  issuers 
of  the  Clontarf  proclamation— a  very  grave 
charge  might  not  be  made  against  the  Go- 
vernment ?  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Hoase^  that  the  Attorney-general^ 
when  he  stated  the  case  against  uie  tra- 
versers, had  said  that  peace  was  the  great 
feature  of  the  meetings.  He  stated  that  if 
the  meetings  had  not  been  peaceable,  the 
fact  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  He 
had  stated  that  if  peace  and  order  did  not 
prevail,  the  agitation  would  fail  in  inti- 
midating Government;  and  yet  with  this 
staring  Government  in  the  face— with  this 
admission  staring  them  in  the  face,  a  pro- 
clamation  went  forth  on  the  afternoon  cxf 
Satuxdayi  aod  troops  wen  pooi^cl  towardf 
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general^that  manner  was  not  characterised 
by  a  tone  and  temper  which  a  great  and 
important  occasion  demanded^  and  which 
the  question  to  be  then  decided  fairly  and 
reasonably  required.  He  could  not  but  re- 
collect that  there  was  about  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  demeanour,  from 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  trials, 
a  degree  of  captiousness  in  refusing  the 
most  just  and  obvious  facility  to  the  tra- 
versers. This  feeling  was  displayed,  not 
only  when  Mr.  O'Connell  had  absented 
himself  for  a  short  time  from  the  Court  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  was  stated,  of  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association,  but 
every  morning  when  any  little  causes  of  de- 
lay had  prevented  one  dt  other  of  the  tra- 
versers from  being  present.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  Attorney-general  had  stopped 
the  proceedings,  and  ouled  on  the  Court  to 
animadvert  upon  these  casual  absences,  no 
matter  what  the  reason  might  have  been. 
Such  conduct  he  considered  by  no  means 
suitable  to  the  great  and  important  ques- 
tion then  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Court.  He  had  animadverted  upon  this 
conduct,  and  he  repeated  that  animadver- 
sion ;  but  he  begged  to  say,  that  as  it  ap- 
peared by  a  report  of  what  he  had  stated 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  that  he  had  ex- 
tended his  strictures  to  the  opening  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  person  in 
question,  that  in  this  respect  he  had  been 
misunderstood.  He  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  correcting  the  mistake,  and  of 
stating  that,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved,  the  speech  had  been 
one  of  a  comprehensive  character,  and 
marked  by  a  fair  and  impartial  tone.  With 
respect  to  the  main  question — it  was  not 
because  he  felt  that  he  could  throw  any 
novelty  into  it,  but  because  he  represented 
a  great  constituency,  who  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  trials,  that  he  did  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  represent  to  the  House  what 
he  believal  to  be  the  misconduct  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  delay 
which  they  had  allowed  in  instituting  pro- 
secutions if  a  breach  of  the  law  actually 
took  place.  He  thought  that  if  the  House 
would  recollect  the  historical  facts  connected 
with  this  agitation  that  they  would  see  that 
that  delay  was  one  which,  upon  the  show- 
ing of  Government  itself,  had  risked  the 
peace  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that,  upon  the  9tb 
of  May  last,  a  question  was  asked  in  this 
House  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Lynn  Regis,  in  which  be  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  fiaronet  at  the 


head  of  the  Government  to  the  then 
ing  state  of  disaffection  in  Ireland.  A  si- 
multaneous question,  to  the  same  effect, 
was  also  put  to  a  noble  Duke  in  the  other 
House.  It  was  stated  then,  by  both  noUe 
Lords  who  had  put  the  question,  represent* 
ing  as  they  did  that  deep  Protestant  feeling 
which  the  noble  Colonel  opposite  also  re- 
presented — that  her  Majesty's  Government 
seemed  to  be  folding  their  arms  in  supine 
indifference  to  what  was  going  on  in  Ire- 
land— that  the  Queen's  power  and  autho- 
rity had  been  defied  in  speeches  made  there 
— that  sedition  was  spreading  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
that  Government  had  not  seen  fit  to  inter- 
pose. The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had 
then  made  a  most  authoritative  declaration* 
He  made  a  declaration  of  his  determination 
to  maintain  the  Union,  of  his  intention  to 
suppress  the  meetings  then  taking  place, 
and  that  they  were  ralculated  to  do  much 
mischief.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  went 
still  further,  for  he,  not  content  with  stat- 
ing his  feelings  of  reprobation  in  respect  to 
these  meetings,  actually  went  the  length  of 
saying  that  at  that  time  they  had  assumed 
the  character  of  illegality,  and  had  risen  to 
that  magnitude,  as  demonstrations  of  phy- 
sical force,  which  would  render  them  liable 
to  an  indictment  Taking  those  statements 
as  his  foundation,  he  would  ask,  what  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  delay  which  had 
taken  pkce  ?  He  asked  if  it  was  the  inten* 
tion  of  Government — inasmuch  as  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ^ 
England  had  been  in  some  measure  oontfo* 
verted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irehmd 
—  he  asked  whether  it  was  the  wi^  of 
Government  that  the  persons  who  had  em- 
barked in  these  proceedings  should  be  lored 
into  a  still  further  violation  of  the  law? 
Was  it  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site intended  to  entrap  one  individual*— 
one  of  the  chiefest  difficulties  of  his  go- 
vernment in  Ireland  ?  That  was  a  charge 
which  had  been  made  against  the  Govern* 
ment.  It  could  not  he  said  that  there  had 
been  any  difficulty  about  the  ilk^gality  of 
these  meetings,  although  it  had  Men  sud 
by  the  Irish  law  officers  that  it  was  difficult 
to  discover  the  motives  with  whidi  the 
parties  acted.  It  was  strange  if  that  was 
the  difficulty  in  the  way,  when  we  leooDect 
the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department  on  the 
first  night  of  this  debate.  He  then  ssid, 
addressing  this  side  of  the  House— 

''Do  not  hug  yourwilves  with  the  notion 
thatit>  owiD||to  ov  comiof  into  power  thai 
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Umm neelioft  bad  arisen?  Do  you  not  recoU 
Ifci  ibe  great  meetings  for  the  sane  object 
wbicb  took  place  in  1840  and  1841  V* 

Cottld  it  be  said,  with  his  staiemeiit  a? 
to  the  nature  of  the  meetings  in  1841,  that 
there  was  the  least  doubt  of  the  character 
of  later  meetings  ?  Could  it  be  said  that 
anj  circumstances  which  happened  between 
the  9th  of  Maj  and  October,  1843,  bad 
altered  the  character  of  these  assembbges— 
that  there  was  anything  difierent  in  their 
nature  ?  The  fact  was,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  looked  to  the  charge 
which  had  been  delirered  by  the  Chief 
Justioe,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  he  could  douot  that  he  had  acted  as  if 
his  object  had  not  been  to  secure  the  peace 
and  tnnouillity  of  Ireland*  but,  by  crowd- 
ing together  the  unguarded  expressions  of 
a  man,  through  a  space  extending  over 
nine  months— to  point  the  proceedings  di* 
rectly  against  that  man.  The  CbieT  Jus- 
tice had  stated  most  distinctly,  that  when 
these  meetinffs  were  so  assembled,  when 
Mr.  CVConnul  made  the  declaration  that 
the  Queen,  accompanied  by  any  one  man, 
had  a  right  to  summon  a  Parliament^  that 
at  that  moment  he  was  guilty  of  sedition. 
If  this  was  so,  then  G<^emment  was  in 
this  position.  Their  attention  was  called 
to  the  state  of  Ireland— exhibiting,  as  it 
was  stated  by  their  own  law  officers  it  did, 
eiicomstanoes  amounting  to  sedition.  Yet 
th^  looked  on,  with  folded  arms,  from 
May  to  October^  and  they  allowed  that  se- 
dition to  go  on  which  the  Chief  Justice 
had  stated  ou^ht  to  have  been  put  an  end 
to.  Perhaps  if  they  had  at  onee  interfered 
with  any  one  of  these  meetings,  the  subse> 
ouenl  proceedings  would  have  exposed  the 
difPerenoe  of  opinion  between  the  two 
ChttDcellors.  It  might  have  been  said^ 
How  can  you  lay  an  indictment  for  a 
peaceable  meeting?  No;  it  appeared  aa  if 
the  Government  were  anxious  to  bring 
seven  or  eight  men  into  connection  in  order 
that  they  mi^t  make  use  of  the  most  hate* 
fnl  form  of  indictment  which  the  law  re» 
cognised,  under  which  they  might  include 
the  unguarded  acts  and  words  of  men  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  period,  upon 
which  to  found  a  charge  ot  conspiracy. 
What  was  the  evidence  adduced?  It  ex. 
tended  over  a  period  of  many  months. 
Here,  then,  was  a  conspiracy  in  which 
there  was  no  secrecy— <me  which  was  per- 
fisctly  public,  perfectly  peaceahle»  and  one 
of  which  no  one  fSmred  any  evil  results. 
If  it  he  true  that  the  paities  proceeded 
Mpinit  wcro  ooDipiilon^  wbon  thtt  dccb" 
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ration  was  made,  and  the  Govemment 
must  have  conceived  that  they  were  by  in« 
eluding  in  the  indictment  acts  extending 
back  to  that  period-^then  the  Govern* 
ment  themselves  might  equally  be  called 
conspirators,  for  they  did  nothing  to  pre* 
vent  the  progress  of  the  allied  con* 
spiracy.  But  what  occurred  when  the  Go* 
vemment  did  move  ?  What  had  arisen  then 
to  give  the  proceedings  another  character? 
The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department  had  stated  that 
there  had  been  some  proclamation  issued 
at  the  time  in  question«  which  seemed  to 
savour  of  militaiy  organisation.  It  ap* 
peered  that  some  person  of  the  name  of 
Morgan  had  issued  the  proclamation  in 
question.  But  the  document  was  die* 
claimed  by  those  from  whom  it  professed 
to  emanate.  It  was  shown  that  it  had 
been  put  forward  by  a  person  not  having 
the  least  semblance  of  authority  to  take 
any  such  step;  and  when  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Repeal  Association,  it  was 
pointedly  disclaimed.  But  what  occurred 
besides?  The  meeting  was  to  take  place 
on  a  Sunday,  and,  to  show  the  ini|^ty 
dread  which  the  dtiiens  of  Dublin  enter* 
taincd  of  the  result  of  the  proceeding,  an 
intimation  was  made  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
to  the  effect  that  if  it  took  place  at  a  cer* 
tain  hour,  it  would  disturb  the  observance 
of  divine  worship ;  and  the  time  of  the 
meeting  wu,  in  oonsequenoe  of  this  inti« 
mation,  postponed.  Now,  he  asked,  what 
were  the  areumstanoes  of  the  meeting? 
He  asked  any  one  who  heard  him,^  to  say 
whether,  if  the  same  principle  which  had 
actuated  Govemment  outing  the  proeeed* 
ingt— -whether  if  the  same  theory  of  rea* 
soning  up  from  acts  to  motives  was  to  be 
made  use  of  with  reference  to  the  issuers 
of  the  Clontarf  proclamation— a  very  grave 
charge  might  not  be  made  against  the  Go- 
vemment ?  It  would  be  in  Ae  reooUectioa 
of  the  House,  that  the  Attorney-fleneral, 
when  he  stated  the  case  against  die  tra- 
versers, had  said  that  peace  was  the  great 
feature  of  the  meetings.  He  stated  that  if 
the  meetings  had  not  been  peaceable,  the 
fact  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  Ha 
had  stated  that  if  peace  and  order  did  not 
prevail,  the  agitation  would  fiul  in  inti- 
*  ig  Govemment;  and  yet  with  this 
Government  in  the  face  with  this 
staring  them  in  the  face,  a  pro- 
went  forth  on  the  afkernoon  of 
Stiuxdayi  and  tiuopi  wot  ponied  towtidi 
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the  place  of  the  intended  meeting.  Now, 
what  was  the  object  of  congregating  these 
troops,  except  it  was  that  the  people,  going 
to  attend  the  peaceable  meeting,  finding 
themselTes  interfered  with  by  the  troops, 
miffht  have  been  irritated  to  something  like 
oomsion  with  the  military,  and  that  blood- 
shed might  have  ensued.  He  repeated  it, 
that  if  conduct  was  to  be  judged  of  by  as- 
cending from  overt  acts  to  innate  inten- 
tions, could  there  be  any  doubt,  that  when 
the  Attorney-general  stated  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  meeting  that 
it  should  be  anything  but  peaceable,  that  a 
construction,  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
alluded  to,  would  be  put  upon  the  conduct 
of  Government  by  the  Irish  people.  He 
now  came  to  circumstances  which  happened 
in  the  course  of  the  trials  themselves.  He 
should  not  go  over  the  ground  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  Roman  Cath^cs  from  the  jury 
list.  He  would  only  say,  and  he  thought 
that  the  House  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  circumstance  had  a  double  aspect  as  re- 
garded Ireland.  It  had  an  aspect  this  way 
—it  demonstrated  to  the  country  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland  could  be  in- 
dicted for  any  ofRsnoe,  tending,  in  the 
sliffhtest  degree,  towards  a  politiod  nature, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  jury  perfectly 
fair  and  impartial  in  its  construction.  The 
second  aspect  was,  that  having  indicted 
certain  men  who  were  found  guilty,  and 
were  now  waiting  for  judgment,  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  what  would  be  the  moral 
efiect  of  that  conviction?  Would  it  be 
said,  that  it  carried  with  it  the  same  moral 
Weight  which  it  would  bear,  supposing  that 
the  tried  parties  had  been  submitted  to  the 
arbitement  of  a  different  jury  P  The  tight 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  h^  of  the  Home 
Department  had  made  usci  in  the  way  of 
illustration,  of  a  supposed  case  of  trespass 
in  fbx-hnnting,  and  had  asked  if  the  par« 
ties  so  prosecuted  should  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  fox-hunters  ?  But  that,  he  contended, 
was  not  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  to  Which  it 
had  been  intended  to  apply.  Look  to  Mr. 
0*Connell  i  was  not  he  a  person  who,  fcr 
forty  years,  had  in  every  way  struggled  to 
restore  his  fcUow-oountrymen  to  that  equa- 
lity with  Endishmen  which  he  believed  to 
be  their  right  P  He  knew  that  he  was 
hated  by  many  Ibr  the  part  which  be  had 
thus  played.  He  was  quite  aware  of  that, 
and  he  stood  before  them  on  that  oooanon 
to  be  tried  upon  an  indictment  for  con- 
apiiaey*  HedidiiotBtatidincbesBinecon* 
ditkm  aa  a  fetrigiier  being  tried  in  this 
¥mMj,  wbo  mqH  lMf»  ftt  least  om  half 


of  the  jury  composed  of  foreigners.  Bat  he 
was  placed  before  a  jury  composed  of  twelve 
Protestants ;  and  let  it  be  recollected  what 
were  the  observations  of  the  leading  DuUia 
papers,  after  the  selection  of  the  jury. 
Why,  it  was  stated  in  the  DMin  Evenmg 
Packet,  that  they  had  now  a  fair  flock  dt 
twenty-four,  with  only  one  black  sheep 
amongst  them,  but  that  his  presence  would 
not  mar  the  result.  There  was  also  one  of 
the  jury  of  the  name  of  Thompson,  who 
had  stated  that  at  all  hasards  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  and  the  Repeal  agitatioa 
put  down,  and  who  had  evidently  prejudged 
the  case.  He  asked  whether  the  venuct 
agreed  to  by  such  a  man  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  great  moral  weight  in  Ireland.  Ha 
told  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  that 
when  he  used  the  illustration  of  an  ac- 
tion for  trespass  against  fox-hunters,  that 
he  ought  rather  to  have  likened  the  late 
trials  to  the  case  of  a  man,  a  icnoted 
poacher,  being  tried  before  a  jury  selected 
from  a  bench  of  justices.  As  soon  as  the  eon. 
stitution  of  the  jury  was  known  in  Dublin, 
it  was  pronounced  in  certain  drdes  that  it 
was  a  good  Protestant  jury.  What  was  likdy 
to  be  the  result  of  a  verdict  pronouneed  by 
such  a  jury  }  What  weight  would  it  carry  f 
He  answered,  in  his  opinion  none.  Even 
in  this  country,  remote  as  it  was  ftom 
the  scene  of  action,  when  people  cane 
to  speak  of  the  late  proeeedings,  they  gene* 
rally  said  that  the  trial  was  alien  from  those 
ftdr  principles  which  r^ulated  trial  by  jory  ; 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  an  abrogation  of  thttt 
right  of  the  British  subject  But  to  what 
classes  of  society  had  the  late  proceedings 
introduced  the  consideration  of  the  qoeatiott 
ofRepeal^  Before  they  took  place,  it  waa 
generally  conceived  as  entertained  only  by 
people  called  by  some  of  the  Tocy  ntwa- 
pap«rs  *' untutored  savms'*  by  people 
who  were  incapable  of  forming  ratioiial 
opinions  upon  the  snbfect  The  aristocracy 
derided  it— the  ooontry  laughed  at  it- 
people  saw  in  it  nothing  but  an  bteiested 
agiution,  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  one 
individual  It  was  said  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  brute  multitude,  ine^iaUe  of 
reasoning  upon  iu  OMriu.  What,  then, 
supposing  such  was  the  case,  was  the  actef 
the  Government  f  Did  th^  leave  the  di»- 
cusdon  to  these  dassea  of  sodety— ^  they 
leave  if  to  the  diseussian  of  people  inciqpaUs 
of  understandinff  it?  On  the  oontmy, 
they  brought  it  into  the  eonita  of  joatioa. 
The  questkm  was  no  longer  addnaMd  to 
savage  multttodes.  It  was  propounded 
under  dicuflutanoea  the  sMat  peouitarf  in 
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the  tolenm  arena  of  a  court  of  justice,  by 
men  of  high  and  transcendant  talent ;  men 
not  confined  to  one  political  party,  by  men 
who  had  raised  on  that  occasion  a  great 
degree  of  admiration  for  their  talents  and 
their  eloquence  in  this  country.  It  was 
propounded  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  an  effect,  that  a  member  of  the  Irish 
bar  had  actually  stated,  that  although  he 
came  into  court  with  a  firm  adhesion  to  the 
propriety  of  the  miuntenance  of  the  Union, 
though  he  still  remained  of  the  same  opi> 
nion,  and  meant  to  remain  of  the  same 
opinion,  yet  that  he  should  find,  after  what 
he  had  heard  in  favour  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  much  more  difficulty  than  before  in 
getting  arguments  against  it.  Such  was 
the  statement  made  by  a  counsel,  and  weie 
such  exhibitions  calculated  to  allay  the 
effects  of  the  agitation — thus  bringing  the 
subject  into  such  a  narrow  focus,  and  con- 
centrating upon  it  such  talent,  calculated  to 
allay  the  effects  of  the  agitation?  He 
would  now  come  to  another  circumstance 
relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trial 
had  b^n  conducted.  The  question,  after 
many  days'  discussion,  came  to  be  summed 
up  by  the  Chief- Justice.  Now  he  did  say 
this,  that  living  as  he  did  in  this  country^- 
practising  as  he  did  in  the  courts  of  this 
country — much  as  he  respected  this  country, 
its  institutions,  its  industry,  and  all  that 
had  raised  it  to  its  present  condition — ^he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  nothing  which  elevated 
it  so  high  in  the  scale  of  its  own  self-respect, 
or  in  tflAt  of  other  nations,  than  the  fairness 
of  the  way  in  which  justice  was  here  ad* 
ministered.  Now  wliat  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  summing  up  in  question. 
He  had  read  it,  and  heMieved  conscienti- 
ously,  that  great  as  was  the  merit  of  the 
Irish  Solicitor-generali  admirable  as  had 
been  his  reply,  comprehensive  in  its  nature 
and  precise  in  its  details,  yet  that  still  the 
Chief  Justice's  charge  was  a  better  speech 
against  the  traversers.  And  why  was  it 
sop  because  it  was  the  necessity  of  the 
Solicitor-general  in  presenting  the  facts  of 
the  case  to  array  in  antagonism  one  set  of 
facts  against  another.  But  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  vaulted  out  of  that  sort  of  antago- 
nism, lakine  only  one  class  of  facts — confi- 
ning himseff  only  to  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  question-^snmming  up,  in  fact,  any 
circumstance  which  could  bear  against  the 
traversers-*  adding  even  his  petty  sneer 
about  the  pet  meeting  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tiemey,  ridiculing  the  notion  of  Mr. 
Q'Connell  and  her  Majesty  walking  along 
Id  open  an  Irisb  Ptoliamtent— *bat  never 
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once  noticing  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  tra- 
versers, never  once  alluding  to  facts  upon 
which  they  relied  for  their  defence.  He 
had  even  tried  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
system  of  arbitration,  recommended  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  by  the  way  in  which  he  com- 
pared it  to  the  system  adopted  by  the 
Quakers.  Now,  in  one  of  the  counts  of 
tne  indictment,  the  traversers  were  charged 
with  endeavouring  to  bring  the  regular 
courts  of  justice  into  contempt ;  but  he  did 
say  that  the  undignified  partiality  and  par- 
tizanship  of  the  Chief  Justice  more  tended 
to  accomplish  that  end  than  anything  which 
the  traversers  had  ever  done.  Neidier  was 
he  singular  in  that  opinion.  Even  the 
Tory  press,  in  its  endeavours  to  bring  the  tra- 
versers within  the  scope  of  the  arm  of  law, 
admitted  the  fact — the  Tory  press,  which 
seemed  to  direct  the  efforts  of  its  party, 
after  it  had  been  roused  from  its  quiescent 
state,  confessed  that  they  wished  that  the 
Chief  Justice's  charge  had  been  delivered 
less  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan.  Could  it  be 
believed  that  on  such  an  occasion,  when  a 
man  was  placed  at  the  bar,  who,  whether 
for  right  or  for  wrong,  was  to  have  arrayed 
against  him  the  acts  of  his  whole  political 
life— for  his  acts  had  been  discussed  firom 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1798,  down  to 
a  recent  explosion'— or  rather  to  the  explosion 
prevented  by  him— would  it  be  believed, 
that  although  he  had  arrested  that  explo- 
sion— ^that  although  he  had  stood,  as  it 
were,  betwixt  life  and  death,  the  fkct  had 
never  been  brought  forward — ^had  never 
been  alluded  to  by  the  Chief  Justice  ?  Was 
it  likely  that  trials  conducted  in  the  way 
these  had  been  would  produce  a  moral 
effect ;  beginning,  as  they  had,  with  the 
captiousness  of  the  Attorney-general,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  peculiar  mode  adopted  in 
selecting  the  jury,  and  endine  with  the 
aummiog  up  of  the  Chief  Jusuce  ?  Could 
such  a  trisJ,  he  repeated,  have  a  moral 
efiect  in  England  ?  could  it  allay  irritation 
in  Ireland  ?  Would  it  have  the  effect  of 
putting  down  the  Repeal  agitation  f  He 
answered  decidedly  in  the  negative.  He 
believed  that  the  mete  fact  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  whom  his  countrymen  were  so  devoted, 
being  under  the  turn  of  the  law,  would 
have  the  effect  of  continuing  the  excite*- 
ment ;  but  when  he  was  brought  under  die 
ban  of  the  law  in  a  way  not  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  justice,  he  did  say,  that  so 
far  from  allaying  the  agitation,  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  more  likely  to  raise  a  species 
of  sour  discontent,  which  Onlv  waited  an 
opportunity  to  break  forth*    But  the  Oo^ 
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yernment  promised  the  people  a  boon*-the 
cravings  of  the  national  appetite  were  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  commission !  Of  the 
results  of  the  Commission  they  had  as  yet 
heard  nothing,  though  it  was  high  time 
that  it  presented  some  report.  [^A  Laugh,'] 
They  might  laugh,  but  for  a  great  disease 
the  rem^y  must  be  speedy,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  what  was  to  become  of  Ire- 
land^  if  they  were  to  wait  till  August  for 
the  Commission  to  report?  The  fran- 
chise, too,  was  to  be  altered.  Why,  he 
could  scarcely  preserve  his  countenance 
when  he  talked  of  this  intended  alteration 
of  the  franchise,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served the  noble  lord  (Lord  Stanley)  sitting 
in  the  place  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  5 
but,  speaking  of  the  ministers,  the  most 
happy  man  of  them  all  was  clearly  the 
English  Attorney-general.  Where  is  the 
Attorney-general  ror  England,  continued 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman?  He  is 
not  wont  to  slumber  on  nis  post.  Universal 
England  is  at  peace  under  his  paternal  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  He  has  repressed 
Chartism  without  acrimony — he  has  re- 
pressed Welsh  riots  without  ill  temper. 
Still  he  slumbers  on  his  post.  Let  him 
awake  —  Irish  justice,  for  once,  has  taken 
the  lead  of  her  English  sister.  Look 
around  you«  Attorney-general  of  England. 
Conspiracy  is  stalking  abroad  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  has  in- 
vaded the  temple  of  the  drama ;  the  Corn- 
law  League  has  superseded  Shakspeare. 
All  its  features  are  fully  developed.  Mul- 
titudinous meetings — impassioned  addresses 
to  the  assembled  crowds  to  invite  them  to 
coerce  the  Government,  and  supersede  the 
law  and  the  calm  deliberation  of  the  cabinet. 
Moneys  are  collected— not  the  paltry  six- 
pences that  swell  the  Repeal  rent— but  one 
Aundred  thousand  pounds  in  two  months, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  more  if  it  is 
jequired.  Pause  not  there  — this  is  uo 
constructive  conspiracy^it  requires  not  the 
finesse  of  the  law  to  give  it  existence.  The 
conspirators  themselves  have  spoken  out 
They  have  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  their 
secret  deliberations.  Already  the  country 
recognises  in  their  boastings  the  humble 
Yoom  at  Manchester,  where  the  seven  arch 
conspirators  concerted  their  scheme.  No 
newspaper  proprietor  who  takes  the  venture 
of  trade  upon  coincidence  of  opinions, 
which  he  publishes  as  a  mercantile  specu- 
lation, neei  be  drag^;ed  by  implication  into 
the  net.  The  task  is  easier  still— they  have 
a  newspaper  of  their  own.  But  pause,  the 
9onspincj  if  iooompl^te  without  a  lODg. 


Search  the  columns  of  contemporary  jour- 
nals. Here  are  the  graphic  and  qniit- 
stiring  lines— 

*^  Oh,  God,  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 
And  flesh  aod  blood  so  cheap." 

See  if  Mr.  Cobden  quotes  these  lines.  He 
does.  Then  the  conspiracy  is  complete,  and 
the  editor  of  Punch  stands  revealed  as  a 
conspirator.  But  pause  —  you  have  not 
got  your  jury.  Go  into  the  agricultural 
districts — pack  a  jury  of  stanch  Anti-Anti 
Corn-Law  Leaguers.  Employ  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  as  your  jury 
summoner;  he  knows  the  true  anti-free- 
trade  leaven.  Do  not  forget  the  man  who 
proposed  to  duck  Mr.  Cobden  at  Lincoln. 
Challenge  your  jury,  and  then  challenge 
the  counsel.  But  wait — ^you  are  not  yet 
secure  of  your  conviction — ^you  know  Uiat 
one  of  the  favorite  schemes  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  Ireland  b  an  interchange  of  Judges 
with  this  country.  Exchange  Chief  Jus* 
tices.  The  conviction  is  certain.  But  no,  the 
declaration  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
is  for  all  time— the  declaration  against 
free-trade  is  but  for  one  session  Is  this 
an  exaggerated  picture — as  a  professional 
man  I  am  jealous  of  the  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  I  am  jealous  of  it  when 
the  humblest  man  stands  at  the  bar.  I  am 
deeply  jealous  of  it,  when  the  foremost 
man  of  his  day — the  impersonation  of  a 
whole  people — stands  at  your  bar.  True 
it  is  that  he  is  now  convicted ;  true  it  is 
that  the  splendour  of  his  achievements  may 
dassle  the  ignoble  minds  incapable  of  esti- 
mating the  magnitude  of  his  views.  Pos- 
terity will  do  his  motives  justice — *'  ex- 
tinctus  amabitur  idem."  But  he  is  not  to 
look  alone  to  the  tardy  recognition  of  pos- 
terity :  seven  millions  of  people — universal 
Europe  and  America — recognise  his  present 
glory,  and  inscribe  on  the  pedestal  where- 
ever  he  stands — 

'*  Pmseoti  tibi  matures  largimur  hooores." 

Mr.  B,  Eicott  said,  it  had  been  stated 
by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  this  was  the  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Often  in  his 
own  comparatively  brief  experience  bad 
he  heard  the  same  thing  stated,  till  the 
term  bad  lost  something  of  its  terrors,  bat 
from  what  had  passed  in  thu  debate  he  con- 
sidered that  a  sort  of  crbis  had  now  really 
arrived.  The  ooble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  had  stated  plainly  and  distioctly 
that  if  his  motion  were  carried  the  cffiKt 
of  it  would  be  tb^  dismisiil  of  (be  presnt 
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Oovanmeot  and  the  rabttitotion  of  an- 
olher.    He  could  not  diaguife  from  htm- 
•elf  or  the  Hooie  ao^  more  thao  otben 
who  bad  spoken  that  eveoiog  that  he  was 
a  party  man,  bat  if  he  thought  that  the 
carrving  of  this  motion  at  the  present  crisis 
voold  tend  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
to  the  healing  of  its  aohsppy  divisions, 
and  thereby  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  Bcitish  Em- 
pire, he  would  throw  aside  such  consider- 
ations  of  party  and  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
remarks  in  which  the  noble  Lord  indulged 
on  the  majority  in  that  House,  it  was  his 
sincere  conviction  that  if  the  noble  Lord 
bad  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  independ- 
ent and  reasoning  men  that  carrying  his 
motion  would  have  that  effect,  he  would 
have  commanded  a  msjority,  and  would 
ioon  be  in  office  to  carry  into  effect  the 
principles  be  advocated.  But  to  show  that 
the  motion  would  not  have  that  effect  he 
intreated  the  House  to  indulge  him  for  a 
few  moments  whilst  he  endeavoured  to 
state  the  case  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
made  for  a  Committee,  and  the  plan  he 
proposed  for  remedying  the  grievances  of 
Ireland.      He  heard  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  with  feelings  ahnost  of  dismay, 
when  be  recollected  the  position  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  oocopied  in  the  country. 
If  the  motion  could  by  possibility  be  car- 
ried, and  the  noble  Lord  should  return  to 
power,  the  principles  be  had  announced 
in  that  speech  would  scatter  dismay  and 
confusion  throughout  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     The  noble  Lord,  a 
former  Secretary  of  Sute  for  the  Home 
Department,  consumed  nearly  an  hour  in 
that  House,  in  doing  every  thing  that  in 
him  lay,  and  that  was  not  a  little  to  bring 
into  contempt  and  to  villify  the  legal  tri- 
bunals of  the  country.    He  commenced 
by  an  attack,  not  on  the  legal  tribunals  of 
Ireland,  but  upon  the  First  Judge  of  Eng- 
land.   Let  not  the  House  suppose  he  was 
going  to  be  guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  set- 
ting himself  up  to  defend  such  a  man  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England;    he 
wanted  no  defender,  but  it  occurred  to 
him,   that   if   that   learned  Judge   was 
to  be  attacked  for  some  casual  espres* 
sion  which  the  noble  Lord  quoted,  and 
which  had  been  going  the  round  of  every 
Radical  newspaper  and  meeting  ever  since 
it  waa  uttered,  the  noble  Lord  might  have 
recollected  that  there  was  once  a  Secre- 


who,  in  the  energy  of  his  seal  for  the  party 
then  in  power,  thought  it  not  unbecoming 
his  dignity  to  call  the  voice  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  *'  the  wbbper  of  a 
faction."    But  the  noble  Lord  went  on, 
and  the  neat  Judge  he  thought  fit  to  villify 
was  one  who  had  iust  been  presiding  on  the 
trials  latelv  concluded.    He  did  not  con* 
test  with  the  noble  Lord  or  with  any  other 
hon.  Member  the  perfect  right  that  any 
Member  of  that  House  had  in  fairness  to 
find  fault  with  any  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding of  a  learned  Judge,  but  he  want- 
ed to  know  what  the  corrupt  charge  waa 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  to  bring  against 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  I    He  bad 
heard  none.    He  had  heard  a  right  boo. 
Gentleman  on  the  previous  night  declare 
what  it  was  he  found  fault  with  in  that 
learned  Judge,  and  he  said  it  was  not  so 
much  the  learned  Judge's  words  as  his 
manner;  but  be  denied  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  be  profitably  occupied  in 
debating  on  the  manner  of  a  Chief  Justice 
in  Ireland.    Then,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Whigs  attacked  the  Jury,  and,  in  doing 
so,  be  attacked  trial  by  jury.    He  sup- 
posed that  the  jury  meant  a  jury  legally 
convened  to  try— if  not  legally  convened, 
the  verdict  against  Mr.  O  Connell  would 
be  set  askle.    The  question  whether  that 
Jury  was  a  legal  Jury  or  not  waa  now  before 
the  tribunalsof  thecoontrr ;  and  be  thought 
that  for  the  noble  Lord,  before  that  ques- 
tion was  decided-having  abstained  from 
comment  on  the  trials  whilst  they  were 
pending  to  endeavour  to  run  down  the 
effect  of  the  verdict,  whilst  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  before  the  proper  tribu- 
nals of  the  country,  exhibited  a  feeling  of 
party  and  a  disregard  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, not  very  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice.    He  remem- 
bered having  read  in  a  work  of  that  great 
man,  Mr.  Erskine,  a  passage  in  which  he 
said,  that  the  chief  bulwark  of  our  liberties 
was  trisi  by  jury,  and  that  a  jury  would 
never  be  safe  or  able  to  do  their  duty 
with  effect,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  unless  there  were  occasions  oo 
which  they  supped  in  between  those  who 
maligned  their  verdicts,  and  said  even  to 
ParliamenU  themselves,  **  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther.*    The  policy  of 
the  recent  proeecntions  was  a  fair  Mbiect 
of  debate  in  that  House — the  legal  effect 
of  the  decision  was  a  subject  of  consider- 
ation elsewhere.    With  respect  to  the  po- 
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Boble  Lord  took.  It  was  not  a  sufficient 
accusatioD  against  that  policy  to  say  that 
other  persons  were  guilty  of  misdemeanour 
and  yet  they  had  not  been  indicted.  But 
that  was  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken.  It  must  be  a  sub- 
ject of  discretion  whether  persons  guilty  of 
such  conduct  were  to  be  indicted  or  not ; 
and  if  he  was  asked  his  opinion,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  not  only  was  it  not 
unconstitutional  to  prefer  an  indictment 
against  those  who  were  agitating  Ire- 
land,  but  that,  so  far  from  its  affording 
any  ground  of  despair  to  the  Irish 
people,  the  first  step  in  order  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  better  legislation  and 
that  peace  and  contentment  amongst 
themselves,  which  was  the  first  remedy  for 
their  grievances,  was  to  put  down  by  law 
those  who  were  agitating  the  country, 
and  by  agitation  preventing  the  improve- 
ment of  its  laws  and  the  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  people.  He  was  also 
very  much  struck  with  the  manner  in 
wbich  the  noble  Lord  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place 
ID  those  prosecutions.  The  noble  Lord 
did  not  seem  so  much  to  argue  that 
the  prosecutions  themselves  were  im- 
proper, as  that  they  were  not  undertaken 
at  the  right  moment ;  and  over  and  over 
again  he  said,  <'  You  did  not  bring  them 
for  nine  months  after  the  meetings  had 
been  going  on/'  It  was  not  the  prosecu- 
tions, but  the  time  of  gestation  that 
offended  him. 

**  nil  longa  decern  tulerint  fastidia  menses." 

The  strength  of  the  noble  Lord's  argu* 
ment  was  the  charge  of  injustice  to  Ire- 
land. If  he  bad  heard  a  single  instance 
of  injustice  substantiated,  if  he  had  heard 
it  brought  home  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  or  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, io  any  shape,  the  noble  Lord 
should  have  bad  his  vote;  but  two  in- 
stances of  injustice  only  had  the  noble 
Lord  mentioned,  and  what  were  they  ? 
The  appointment  of  two  judges.  But  was 
it  unjust  to  appoint  those  Judges  be< 
cause  they  expressed  strong  political 
opinions  in  their  capacity  of  politicians, 
not  as  judges?  And  so  the  noble  Lord, 
with  extreme  liberality,  would  make  out  a 
case  of  injustice  to  Ireland,  because  the 
Government  had  not  prevented  two  geo- 


tiemen  from  attaining  that  rank  in  their 
profession  which  every  one  admitted  ihey 
were  entitled  to,  and  why? — because, 
forsooth,  they  had  been  opposed  in  poli- 
tics to  the  noble  Lord.  Then,  upon  the 
Church-question,  the  noble  Lord  saki, 
**  You  have  a  Church  in  Ireland,  esta- 
blished for  1,000,000  of  persons,  where- 
as the  other  6,000.000  or  7,000,000 
are  of  a  totally  different  opinion,  and 
that  in  itself  is  an  injustice  to  Ire- 
land." But  one  would  have  expected 
that  the  noble  Lord's  plan  would  have 
embraced  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  He  bad 
li§tened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
noble  Lord's  statement,  and  the  only  new 
law,  as  far  as  be  could  discern,  which  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  for  this  great  griev- 
ance of  Ireland,  was,  that  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  College  shoukl  be  doubled. 
That  grant  was  now  about  8,000i.  or 
10,000/.  a-year,  so  that  by  a  little  pay- 
ment of  8,000/.  or  10,000/.  more  justice 
was  to  be  done  to  her — Ireland,  and  all 
her  clamours  quieted.  But,  before  goiog 
into  this  committee,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  recollect  what  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Sunderland,  propoeed  as  his 
plan  for  remedying  the  grievances  of  Iro- 
land  ?  There  were  three  distinct  partiee 
in  that  House  upon  this  Churchi4)ueetioQ 
— the  party  of  the  noUe  Lord,  the  Meoi- 
her  for  London— which  be  thought  a 
very  small  one ;  the  party  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Roebuck),  strengthened  last  night  by  a 
great  accession;  and  the  party  of  the 
Government.  The  party  of  the  noble 
Lord  proposes  to  grant  8,000/.  to  10,000/. 
more  to  Maynooth.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland,  propoee,  what  indeed 
a  great  number  of  Irishmen-— and  Eng- 
lishmen too  —  would  consider  a  great 
boon  to  Ireland*  He  was  happy,  how- 
ever, to  think,  that  at  that  asomeot  nei- 
ther the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  nor 
bis  noble  ally,  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
carrying  their  intention  into  effecL  But 
they  represented  a  great  and  powerful 
party,  and  might  in  time  do  osuch  oiore 
than  even  they  now  anticipated ;  and  he 
would  recommend  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  encouraged  by  the  aecessioo 
be  had  gained  in  the  course  of  ibe  pre- 
vk>us  night's  debate,  to  turn  hie  aueotion 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  London,  and  see  whether, 
before  another  debate  took  place  oo  the 
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•ffairt  of  Irelind,  be  could  oot  briog  OT«r 
Um  noble  Lord  at  be  bad  already  won 
aoolber.  Bttt  be  bad  oot  meotiooed  one 
propotitioo  wbicb  was  made  by  tbe  noble 
Loid,  and  wbich  was  at  important  at  any 
be  bad  teen.  Tbe  noble  Lord  bad  oot 
tpokcn  ten  miontea  before  be  taid  he  took 
it  for  granted  tbat  tbey  all  meant  to  main* 
tain  tbe  Union.  He  would  tell  the  bon. 
Member  for  Bath,  and  tbe  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Sunderland,  that  tbey  could 
not  maintain  tbe  national  compact  of  tbe 
Union,  and  at  tbe  tame  time  dettroy 
tbe  Ettablitbed  Church.  He  tuppoted 
tbey  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
inhabitantt  of  the  United  Kingdom  ought 
to  be  repretented  in  that  Houte,  but  he 
could  tell  them  tbat  tbe  people  were  not 
attached  to  thote  wikl  and  revolutionary 
docirinet  which  they  had  embodied  in  a 
propotition  for  curing  thegrievancetof  Ire- 
fana.  Tbey  withed  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland,  but  he  did  not  think,  cootidering 
tbe  onhappy  condition  of  tbat  country  at 
pretent,  that  itt  amelioration  wat  likelv  to 
be  promoted  by  the  clumty  propotal  of 
dettroyiog  tbe  Church  Ettablitbroent. 
He  had  ttated  tbat  there  wat  a  third  party 
in  the  Houte,  and  that  wat  tbe  party  of 
ber  Majetty't  Mioiatera.  He  believed  tbe 
cooiae  wbicb  tbat  party  were  determined 
to  purtue  wat  to  maiouin  tbe  inierettt  of 
tbe  people  by  maintaining  the  lawt  and 
inttitutiont  bv  which  they  were  governed 
to  maintain  tbe  Church ;  not  by  arguing 
in  tupport  of  itt  abutet  and  imperfectiont, 
but  to  render  it  ttill  more  valuable  by 
additional  improvemenu;  and  in  tbat 
determination  tbey  would,  be  wat  con* 
vinced,  be  tupported  by  the  great  maiority 
of  Ibe  Englitb  people.  Until  he  bad  beard 
aome  meature  propoted,  not  having  re- 
ference,  like  those  which  they  had  heard 
from  bon.  Gentlemen  oppotiie,  to  bygone 

Cira  of  aome  two  or  three  centuriet  patt, 
t  realy  applicable  to  the  pretent  age 
and  pretent  nocestitiet  of  tbe  people,  be 
thought  tbe  Houte  would  beat  cootult 
tbe  iourettt  of  tbote  who  bad  tent  them 
there,  by  giving  a  decided  negative  to  tbe 
motion  of  tbe  noble  Lord^a  motion  having 
for  itt  object  nothing  that  wat  intelligible, 
nothing  tbat  wat  practicable,  and  nothing 
tbat  waa  even  rcapeetable  enough  to  be 
called  revolutionary. 

Mr.  C.  BuU^r  s  It  wat  not  bit  inten« 
tion,  in  tbe  remarkt  wbicb  be  wat  about 
10  addreaa  to  tbe  Houte,  to  dwell  on  tbe 
eaciting  part  of  tbe  aubject,  wbicb  be  waa 


perfectly  content  to  leave  at  it  now  ttood 
before  tbe  Houte.  He  wat  ready  to  leave 
tbe  ditcuuion  of  tbe  trialt,  and  Uie  reoent 
actt  of  tbe  Government,  to  tbe  tpeech  of 
the  noble  Lord  tbe  Member  for  London, 
and  the  eicellent  tpeecb  delivered  by  tbe 
Member  for  Cork,  a  tpeecb,  wbicb  be 
thought,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  country, 
would  do  full  juttice  to  tbe  legal  policy  of 
the  Government.  Before  be  entered  on 
the  cootideration  of  the  general  qoettbn, 
he  mutt  advert  to  two  imputationt  thrown 
out  in  tupport  of  that  novel  application 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  contpiracy,  which  wat  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  Membert  on  that 
tide  of  tbe  Houte,  where,  by  putting  to- 
gether  the  half  of  one  Member  t  tentence, 
and  coupling  it  with  the  half  of  another't, 
a  very  formidable  charge  wat  made  out,  of 
meaning  tometbing  of  which  neither  tbe  in- 
dividualt  taid  or  intended.  Tbe  6rtt  charge 
broached  to-night  wat,  that  on  the  credit 
of  the  apeech  of  the  bon*  Member  for 
Sheffield,  they  (the  Membert  on  tbe  Op- 
petition  tide)  were  all  to  be  charged  with 
the  intention  to  repeal  tbe  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. Tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  Secretary  for 
tbe  Coloniet  bad  implied  the  imputation 
by  a  very  tignificant  cheer,  but  bad 
not  yet  tpokeo  on  thit  tubject;  tbe 
Houte  bad  only  bad  tbe  viewt  of  Govern- 
ment  eiplained  to  them  by  tbe  gallant 
Member  for  the  county  of  Donegal  (Co* 
lonel  Ck>nolly)  who,  be  meat  uke  leave  to 
tay,  had  oted  very  great  paint  to  relieve 
bimtelf  from  tbe  weight  of  odium  under 
which  he  tuppoted  bimtelf  to  labour  on 
tbat  tide  of  tbe  Houte.  On  tbe  contrary, 
every  man  who  came  from  Ireland  taid 
that  be  wai  a  very  worthy  gentleman.  He 
withed  to  relieve  tbe  gallant  Officer  of  the 
alarm  be  teemed  to  feel  on  one  point,  and 
if  in  doing  to  be  tbould  ttartle  tbe  Houte 
by  adopting  one  of  tbe  gallant  Colonert 
expletive  phratet  which  be  tuppoted  be 
mutt  regard  at  of  a  peculiarly  rroteataot 
complexion,  it  moat  be  recollected  the 
phrate  wat  not  bit :— > 

^'Non  meoa  hie  aermo  eat,  ted  que  prceepit 
Ofelloa 
Ratticot,  aboornU.'* 

Tbe  gallant  Colonel  tUted  tbat  tbey 
(the  Oppoeition)  withed  to  divett  bim  of 
hit  religion.  Why,  he  would  not  think  of 
toch  a  thing  for  tbe  world ;  it  wat  an- 
nounced in  tbe  ttrongett  language  be  bad 
ever  beard  a  religioua  man  ute,  and  be 
would  not  with  to  deprive  tbe  gallant 
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Colonel  of  it  for  the  world.  Bat  he  sup- 
posed, to  quote  the  peculiarly  high  church 
phraseology  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  soften- 
ing it  for  the  ears  of  the  House,  he 
**  would  take  d — d  good  care  of  that."  But 
the  gallant  Colonel  appeared  to  him  to  be 
needlessly  timorous  when  he  imagined  that 
it  was  intended  to  do  away  with  the  Act 
passed  to  guard  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  All  the  Members 
of  that  house  were  dead,  and  he  did  not 
see  what  earthly  object  any  human  being 
could  have  in  repealing  it.  Another 
charge  which  he  man  treat  with  more 
seriousness,  because  he  well  recollected 
the  efficacy  of  it  in  former  times,  was  that 
of  an  alliance  with  Mr.  0*Connell.  He 
would  not  flinch  from  that  charge;  he 
had  generally,  nay,  almost  invariably, 
voted  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
on  almost  all  Irish  questions,  excepting 
Repeal.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  having 
done  so ;  he  had  voted  with  him  in  majo- 
rities when  his  aid  was  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  Liberal  party,  and  he  would  not  shrink 
from  him  now  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  under  the  weight  of  a  Go- 
vernment prosecution.  He  would  state 
here  what  he  had  stated  on  other  occasions 
that  he  believed  there  was  no  man  living 
who  had  done  so  much  for  his  country  as 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ;  and 
having  him  on  one  side,  and  the  policy  of 
his  opponents  on  the  other,  he  was  not 
inclined  to  carp  at  every  fault  or  in- 
discretion with  which  the  hon.  Member 
might  be  chargeable,  but  he  would  stand 
by  him  now  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  consigned  by  Government  to  prison. 
He  had  always  held  the  Irish  question  to 
be  one,  which  it  was  treachery  to  the  true 
interests  of  our  country  to  discuss  in 
public  without  a  full  statement  of  all  the 
facts  which  force  themselves  on  our  ear- 
nest consideration  as  grounds  for  our 
opinions  and  actions.  If  there  exist  in 
Ireland  such  mischief  as  was  not  to  be 
apprehended  in  this  part  of  the  Empire, 
the  worst  injury  to  our  country  is  to  con- 
ceal its  extent  or  its  nature.  And,  more- 
over, it  was  supremely  ridiculous  for  us  to 
be  making  a  secret  of  that  which  all  the 
world  is  talking  of;  to  think  that,  by 
solemn  grimaces  and  mysterious  mutter^ 
ings,  we  can  keep  mankind  from  knowing 
what  no  human  being  doubts  but  some  of 
ourselves.  He  should  speak,  therefore, 
with  perfect  plainness ;  and  he  was  sure 
that,  as  he  had  a  right  to  take  credit  for 


the  sincerity  and  earnest  conviction  that 
induced  him  to  do  so,  he  shouki  get  in- 
dulgence, even  from  those  who  might  be 
startled  by  his  touching  on  topics,  which 
he  admitted  that,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
was  not  prudent  to  make  the  subiects  of 
public  discussion.  Besides  which,  they 
knew  well  that  the  tone  in  which  he 
should  speak  was  one  far  more  in  unisoo 
with  public  feeling  than  it  used  to  be. 
They  knew  that  the  state  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  Ireland  was  very  much  altered ; 
that  the  people  of  England— that  they 
themselves  were  beginning  to  feel  that 
there  was  something  serious  in  the  state  of 
that  country;  some  real,  deep-seated, 
organic  mischief,  which  was  not  to  be 
counteracted  by  temporary  applications,  or 
the  old  method  of  treatment ;  but  which 
must  be  counteracted  forthwith,  if  we 
hoped  to  maintain  the  peace  and  integrity 
of  the  Empire.  They  knew  this;  and 
they  knew  that  before  this  increased 
sense  of  danger,  many  an  ancient  preju- 
dice, that  use  to  veil  the  truth  and  obscure 
our  love  of  justice,  is  fading  fast  away ; 
that  our  countrymen,  instead  of  betng 
startled  with  plain  statements  of  the 
whole  truth,  are  in  a  humour  to  be  thank- 
ful to  those  who  tell  it,  and  still  more  thaok« 
ful  to  those  who  will  hold  ont  to  them  the 
hope  of  any  practical  remedy,  even  though 
of  a  kind  of  which  hitherto  they  have 
scrupled  to  entertain  the  suggestion.  The 
real  question  is,  how  we  are  to  deal  with 
what  is  called  the  disaffection  of  the 
Irish  people.  He  was  sorry  to  use  lan- 
guage at  all  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  who  represented  the 
Orange  party  of  Ireland;  but  he  need 
hardly  say  that  where  he  agreed  with  their 
statements  of  fact,  he  ntterly  repudiated 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made ;  but 
he  found  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
entire  body  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
may  be  represented  as,  in  a  certain  tense 
of  the  word,  disaffected— not  to  the 
Crown,  most  assuredly,  but  to  the  go 
verning  class,  and  to  the  iostitutk>ns  of 
the  Empire  of  which  they  form  a  part  He 
owned  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  yield- 
ing belief  to  this  most  lamentable  fact. 
We  have  always  governed  Ireland  as  if 
our  object  was  to  alienate  the  affisctioiie 
of  the  Irish  Catholics*  and  he  was  prepared 
to  find  that  we  have  succeeded.  Theie 
was  every  evidence  of  such  being  the  iw> 
suit*  If  he  looked  to  the  language  of 
those  whose  speeches  find  favour  with  the 
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people*  to  the  leDtinieoti  of  those  newt- 
papers  which  have  the  greateit  iofloeoce 
in  Irelaod*  particolarly  the  Nation,  which 
was  started  only  a  twelvemoDth  ago, 
and  which,  as  appears  by  Retoros  Isid 
on  the  Table,  had  wiihio  six  months 
from  its  origin  a  far  larger  circala- 
tion  than  anv  other  Irish  newspaper,  and 
to  every  indication  of  the  temper  of 
large  masses  of  the  people  congregated 
together;  if  he  compared  these  accounts 
with  soch  private  information  as  he  got 
from  other  sources,  he  was  irresistibly 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  one 
end  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
to  the  other,  there  exists  a  deep  and  set- 
tled alienation  from  the  Empire  of  which 
thev  form  a  part.  He  was  not  speaking 
without  consideration,  or  with  any  inten- 
tional exaggeration  :  but  his  firm  opinion 
—an  opinion  from  which,  in  private  con- 
versation with  many  persons  of  all  parties, 
he  had  hardly  met  a  dissentient— wu,  that 
that  feeling  of  alienation  is  so  strong,  that 
nothing  but  simple  fear  keeps  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  from  breaking  out 
into  open  violence.  It  is  a  frightful  thing 
to  believe  that  this  terrible  state  of  feeling 
•xiata  among  such  a  mass  of  oor  own 
people,  to  be  constrained  to  believe  that 
not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  po- 
pulation of  these  two  islands  is  as  disaf- 
fected to  our  common  government,  as 
Lombardy  to  ibat  of  Austria,  or  as  Poland 
to  that  of  Russia.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  it  when,  in  addition  to  all  these  dt* 
rect  proofs  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  it 
was  seen  that  our  Government  retains  its 
possession  of  Ireland  solely  by  the  means 
by  which  the  Austrians  and  Russisns  hold 
IJombardy  and  Poland,  namely,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  overwhelming  military  force. 
The  impression  which  he  avowed  was  one 
which  the  Ministry,  by  their  own  acts  have 
forced  on  the  public  of  this  country.  If 
they  wished  to  remove  this  fearful  im- 
prettion  from  the  public  mind,  it  must  be 
by  producing  such  proofo  of  the  real  good 
disposition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  shall  ahow  his  own  inferences 
from  their  public  demonstrations  to  be 
unfounded.  In  the  mean  time,  he  must 
found  bis  opinion  on  the  evidence  which 
was  before  the  world;  aad  he  must, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  alienation  of 
the  Irish  Catholica  was  not  only  strong 
and  extensive,  but  very  durable  in  its 
character.  It  is  the  alienation  of  religion 
and  race.    It  ia,  in  fact,  a  national  aliena- 
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tion<— that  of  Catholic  Ireland  from  Pro- 
testant Britain.  Its  tendency  obviously  is 
to  the  end  in  which  the  hostility  of  natives 
living  under  the  same  government  must 
eventually  result.  We,  in  fact,  say  that 
the  real  object  of  the  Irish  is  entire  separa- 
tion, and  the  Irish  themselves  avow  that 
they  with  a  partial  separation  from  us. 
He  must  confess,  that  when  he  looked  at 
the  force  of  this  hostile  population,  he  was 
startled  by  the  aspect  or  numbers  and  zeal 
concentrated  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  will,  of  a  most  perfect  organization, 
and  of  great  intelligence.  The  mere  inert 
inorganic  ditafiection  of  a  nation  of  six 
millions  is  in  itself  a  terrible  antagonist  for 
any  government.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in 
Ireland  there  exists,  apart  from,  and  hos- 
tile to,  the  regular  government,  a  ma- 
chinery of  government  wielding  a  more 
commanding  influence  over  the  people 
than  is  possessed  by  any  regular  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  He  knew  of  no  rules 
on  earth  who  possesses  so  strong  a  hold 
on  the  confidence  of  a  people,  who  guides 
them  with  such  perfect  ease,  as  Mr. 
0*Connell.  But  his  power  does  not  rest 
solely  on  his  personal  influence  and  exer^ 
tions.  He  governs  bis  people  by  the 
agency  of  the  most  powerful  priesthood  in 
the  world.  By  their  aid,  and  by  that  of  a 
most  thorough  organization  of  local 
leaders,  he  wields  six  millions  as  if  they 
had  but  one  body  and  one  soul.  He  tells 
them  when  and  whither  to  move  ;  he  tells 
them  when  to  be  still ;  and  whether  for 
action  or  inaction,  he  is  alike  obeyed.  To 
any  thinking  man  this  uniform  obedience, 
and  the  perfect  quiet  consequent  on  it, 
are  the  moit  formidable  signs  of  the  feel- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  Irish  people.  They 
break  out  into  no  partial  riots ;  they  evince 
no  disposition  to  resort  to  arms;  under 
the  greatest  provocation  they  are  most 
tranquil ;  they  seem,  in  fact,  thoroughly 
to  know  the  exact  measure  of  their 
strength,  and  to  be  determined  not  to 
waste  it,  but  to  reserve  it  until  they  can 
strike  with  effect.  This  is  the  plain  state 
of  things  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  revolted 
people,  calmly  and  resolutely  waiting  the 
time  when  to  show  its  hostility  to  most 
purposes.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  is  it 
I  wisdom  to  keep  the  evil  out  of  the  sight  of 
I  oor  countrymen,  or  to  throw  a  veil  over 
'  the  certain  results,  instead  of  discussing 
'  the  means  of  averting  them  ?  The  policy 
I  of  the  Government  is  that  of  simple  coer- 
!  cion.  It  has  redressed  no  one  of  the 
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grievancei  of  the  people;  bnt  it  has  en- 
trusted the  whole  Executive  authority  of 
the  country  to  that  minority  which  is  exe- 
crated  by  the  people,  it  removed  from 
power  those  in  whom  the  people  confide ; 
it  covers  the  country  with  troops.  Avail- 
ing itself  of  the  force  at  its  disposal,  it 
has  seized  the  leaders  of  the  people,  who 
have  thereupon  been  made  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  a  very  questionable  law,  by  a- 
conviction  procured  by  very  questionable 
means.  This  is  a  policy  calculated  to 
repress  any  immediate  movement — meant, 
but  he  felt  assured  not  at  ail  calculated,  to 
produce  the  further  effect  of  awing  the 
people  into  abandoning  all  projects  of 
future  resistance.  But  it  can  have  no 
effect  in  attaching  them  to  you;  it  will 
certainly  exasperate  them  more  bitterly. 
Probably  it  will  simply  and  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  existing  evil.  He  trusted  that 
Mr.  0*Gonnell  would  be  able  to  prevent 
any  outbreak.  As  for  the  notion  that 
coercive  measures  ^ill  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree induce  the  Irish  people  to  abdndon 
the  hope  and  project  of  ultimate  success, 
that  appeared  to  him  a  chimera.  Depend 
upon  it  that  they  will  go  on,  waiting  for 
their  opportunity  with  just  as  confident 
an  assurance  of  success,  and  just  as  set- 
tled a  conception  of  their  plan  as  ever,  ay, 
with  tenfold  rage  in  their  hearts.  He 
asked  them  as  men  with  some  power  of 
calm  consideration,  amid  the  rage  of  their 
party  warfare,  he  asked  them  seriously  to 
consider  in  what  must  this  end  ?  The  most 
favourable  chance  for  the  Government — 
he  did  not,  indeed  he  did  not  mean,  to 
charge  them  with  desiring  to  bring  it 
about— but  undoubtedly  the  most  favour- 
able circumstance  for  their  views  would  be 
a  premature,  unassisted  insurrection,  which 
the  army  would  in  all  human  probability 
crush  with  sanguinary  severity,  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  rigours  of  the  law,  and 
the  yet  more  tenible  penalty  of  famine 
consummating  the  ravages  of  civil  war. 
He  believed  that  such  an  event,  instead  of 
establishing  the  security  of  your  present 
system,  would  precipitate  its  downfall. 
For  he  felt  convinced,  that  at  the  sight  of 
such  horrors  the  generous  feelings  of  our 
countrymen  would  be  called  forth ;— 4is  in 
the  case  of  Canada,  the  insurrection 
would  be  forgotten  when  they  contem- 
plated the  severity  of  the  punishment ; 
they  would  at  once  recognise  the  enormity 
of  the  system  which  provoked  such  a  re« 
sult«  and  was  upheld  by  such  severity ; 


and  tardy  compassion  would  sweep  awaj 
the  abuses  which  considerate  justice  might 
better  remove  without  the  intervention  of 
calamity.  But  if  such  were  not  the  reanlt 
-—if  reconquered  Ireland  were  to  be  kept 
by  the  sword,  did  they  think  they  would 
have  extingnished  resentment,  destroyed 
the  bond  of  national  hostility,  or  one 
whit  improved  their  security  in  the  con- 
tingency  of  foreign  war?  As  long  as 
Mr.  0*Connell  lives,  and  can  keep  the 
Irish  people  in  hand,  there  is  no  chance 
either  of  armed  insurrection,  or  of  snch 
general  passive  resistance  to  the  law,  as 
be  fancied  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
any  force  to  repress.  But  we  must  look  % 
little  further  for  the  real  danger  which  may 
ultimately  result  from  the  continaanoe  of 
a  state  of  disaffection,  committing  itself 
by  no  outward  acts,  but  not  the  lets  keep- 
ing immutable  its  stem  resolve  of  ven* 
geance.  The  contingency  of  a  foreiga 
war,  was,  he  hoped,  remote ;  but  it  is  one 
which  no  wise  man  can  safely  omit  from 
his  consideration.  Now,  he  asked,  wbe* 
ther  any  rational  roan  would  venture  to 
assert  a  confident  belief,  that  even  m 
foreign  army  landing  in  Ireland*  in  the 
present  humour  of  the  people,  would  not 
find  the  population  friendly?  He  hoped 
he  might  be  mistaken.  Everybody  knows 
that  if  the  enemy  had  reason  to  court  an 
opportunity  of  striking  so  deadly  a  blow, 
he  would,  whenever  he  judged  it  eipedi- 
ent,  find  it  easy  to  Isnd  in  Ireland  any 
amount  of  force  at  his  disposal,  in  spite  ct 
any  obstacle  that  onr  navy  could  put  in  its 
way.  But  if  we  even  entertain  a  doabt 
on  such  a  subject,  we  are  in  fact  secure  of 
Ireland  only  as  long  as  we  can  keep  out  of 
war  ?  He  rejoiced  to  know  that  we  are 
at  present  on  terms  of  cordial  understand* 
ing  with  Foreign  Powers,  and  so  far  be 
thoroughly  approved  of  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government;  though,  he  ooo* 
fessed  it  seemed  that  their  dispositioB  to 
concede  much  to  Foreign  Powers  was  too 
much  connected  with  their  delermtoatioa 
to  concede  nothing  to  Ireland.  Bat  after 
all,  the  surest  foundation  of  a  good  an* 
derstanding  between  two  conntries  is  their 
mutual  understanding  of  the  impmdeoee 
of  attacking  each  other ;  and  he  believed, 
that  the  present  state  of  Ireland  was  more 
likely  to  bring  ns  into  collisioo  with  Fo- 
reign Powers  than  any  other  cooeeivabio 
cause.  Nothing  could  be  moce  foolish  tbaa 
to  rely  on  never  goin^  to  war  again,  or  to 
carry  on  a  policy  which  most  be  piodoe* 
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lift  of  rutn  tnd  ignominy  in  the  event  of 
wnr  breaking  out.  The  ritk  it  so  horrible 
that  no  odde  jnttify  us  in  exposing  our- 
selves to  it :  and  common  prudence  tells 
tts  that  we  may  much  more  easily  and 
surely  escape  this  danger  by  securing  the 
goud*will  of  Ireland  than  by  relying  on 
that  of  any  Foreign  Power.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  speaking  plainly  about  the»e 
matters :  for  he  suggested  to  no  one  who 
could  injure  us,  anything  that  is  not  per- 
fectly  well  known.  'The  state  of  Ireland 
is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  every  foreign 
Minister  in  Europe:  it  is  the  theme  of 
public  discussion  throughout  America.  He 
dared  say  Louis  Philippe,  simple  as  he  is, 
has  some  inkling  of  it.  As  for  the  Irish 
themselves,  he  had  but  alluded  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  contingencies  and  the 
plans  of  resistance  which  have  been  the 
topics  of  the  Repeal  newspapers— which 
have  for  twelve  months  been  cireulated  all 
over  Ireland,  and  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  been  so  wise  ss  in  re- 

Biblish  during  the  recent  triala  at  Dublin. 
6  did  not  aee  why  those  who  cause,  and 
who  will  have  to  provide  against  the  danger, 
ahould  bo  the  only  persons  who  are  never 
to  take  it  into  account.  He  had  spoken 
of  the  fearful  risks  to  which  the  general 
diaa Action  of  the  Irish  eapoaes  us.  Now 
look  to  the  mischief  which  it  actually 
doea.  It  eotaib  on  ua  enormous  eipense. 
It  imposes  on  ua  the  necessity  of  constant 
deviations  from  the  regular  course  of  con- 
atltutiooal  Government.  But  worse  than 
all  these  things,  it  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
any  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  physical  condition  and 
turbulence  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  the 
worst  eye-sore  of  Europe.  Intelligent  tra- 
vellers, who  are  converunt  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  assert  without  any  dissentient 
voioe,  that  the  Irish  are  the  most  miserable 
people  in  all  Europe.  The  existence  of 
auch  a  state  of  things  is  a  scandal  to  our 
country.  But  nothing  effectual  really  can 
be  done  by  a  Government  for  a  disaffected 
peopio;  we  must  attach  tbem  to  us  before 
they  will  allow  us  to  improve  their  con. 
ditioo ;  and  the  great  evil  of  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  Ireland  is,  that  as  long 
aa  it  lasts  nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
material  waou  of  its  population.  In  en« 
deavooriog  to  impress  on  the  Hoosa  the 
existence  and  character  of  this  general  dis- 
afftration,  he  had  saM  nothing  to  justify  or 

Citiau :  or,  on  the  other  band,  to  repro. 
te  it :  his  purpose  bemg  simply  to  pre* 
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vent  that  disaffection  in  the  one  practical 
point  of  view — as  a  great  fact,  not  to  be 
declaimed  or  doubted  away,  not  to  be  un- 
heeded,  but  which  must  be  recognised  as 
the  basis  of  our  Irish  policy.  It  will  not 
do  now-s-days  to  lay  the  guilt  of  national 
disaffection  on  the  culpable  acts  of  agita« 
tors  and  demagogues.  The  world  baa 
pretty  well  made  up  its  mind  with  Mr. 
Burke,  that  a  people  may  be  provoked^ 
but  never  is  instigated  to  revolt.  If  we 
with  10  put  an  end  to  dissffeclion,  it  is  not 
rhe  agitator  we  must  remove,  but  the 
grievance  which  supplies  him  with  thedis* 
content  on  which  he  works.  And  if  this 
be  our  object,  let  us  not  be  misled  into 
confounding  the  real  cause  with  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  agitation.  The  Irish 
peo|<le  demand  Repeal  of  the  Union  as  e 
remedy  ;  hut  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  the 
Union  is  the  grievance  that  has  produced 
their  present  state  of  feeling.  We  are 
bound  to  listen  to  their  complaints  as 
fuiding  us  to  the  grievance  which  makes 
I  hem  cry  out.  We  must  Bnd  it  out.  and 
must  remove  it ;  but  we  are  by  no  meana 
bound  to  remove  it  by  applying  a  remedy 
which  we  deem  inefficient  or  dangerous, 
or  any  remedy  save  thst  which  deliberate 
thought  teaches  us  to  regard  as  the  best. 
Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  man  could 
look  in  earnest  for  the  caus»— 4)ot  of  the 
misery  of  the  Irish  people,  but  of  their  dis« 
affection  to  the  Government— without 
•eeeing  that  it  is  a  religious  grievance. 
That  it  must  t>e  so  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  disaffection  m  Irelsnd  is  simost  ex. 
actlyco-exiensive  with  the  Catholic  religion, 
that  the  Catholic  priesihood,  as  a  body,  are 
the  leaden  of  the  disaffected  ;  that  the  pe« 
riod  of  the  present  outbreak  of  disaffection 
is  that  of  the  triumph  of  the  anti-Catholic 
party  in  the  Imperial  Government.  And 
if  he  looked  about  him  to  aee  what  there 
IS  in  Ireland  which  the  Irish  Catholica 
must,  and  which  they  do  in  fact,  regard 
as  a  grievance,  he  saw  that  which  not 
only  they,  but  all  the  world,  declared  to 
be  the  moat  intolerable  outrage  ever  any- 
where offered  to  the  national  and  religious 
feelings  of  a  nation — the  aacendancy  of 
the  English  Church.  There  is  a  notion 
among  a  certain  achool  of  politicians,  that 
this  is  far  too  refined  a  point  of  honour  to 
enter  into  the  heads  of  the  common  peo« 
pie ;  and  they  who  l>elieve  that  the  great 
mass  of  people  are  to  be  regarded  as  beasts, 
that  must  be  happy  while  their  bellies  are 
filled,  and  who  ahoi  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
!2M2 
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that  in  almost  all  cases,  national  revolts 
have  had  their  immediate  cause  in  some 
offence  to  the  feelings,  and  not  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people — they  are  persons 
with  whom  he  would  not  attempt  to  rea- 
son.    Assuming  the  Irish  people  to  have 
the  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  it 
seems  incontestable  that  the  ascendancy 
of  the  English  Church  has  every  feature 
of  outrage   to  national  feeling  that  can 
render  insult  most  irritating  and  injurious. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  most  glaring,  pal- 
pable wrong.    The  existence  of  a  Pro- 
testant Establishment  in  Ireland  is  so  irre- 
concileable  with  every  principle  on  which 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State  is 
ever  defended  by  reasonable  men,  that  it  is 
clear  as  noon-day  that  we  only  impose  it  on 
the  Irish,  because  we  scorn  their  weakness 
and  their  feelings  to  that  extent,  that  we 
think  we  may  dispense  with  observing  to- 
wardsthem  thecommonest  rules  off  air-deal- 
ing.   On  every  rational  principle  on  which 
we  have  heard  a  Church  Establishment  de- 
fended, if  there  be  any  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  it  ought  to  be  the  Catholic 
Church.      The    business  for   which    the 
Church  Establishment  of  a  country  ought 
to  exist,  is  that  of  providing  for  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  above  all,  of  providing  for  those  of 
the  poor.     Now,  what  have  we  done  in 
Ireland,  sacrilegious  robbers  as  we  are? 
We  have  plundered,  we  still  plunder  the 
many  of  that  provision  which  was  made 
for  their  religious  wants,  in  order  to  create 
a  sinecure  Church  for  the  few :  we  have 
deprived  the  poor  man  of  his  Church,  in 
order   to  gorge  the  rapacity  of  the  rich. 
Again,  the  dominant  Church  of  Ireland  is 
associated  with  the  most  horrible  recol- 
lections that  are  attached  to  any  existing 
institution    in   any  one    country  in   the 
world.    Take  not  only  the  intensity  of  the 
persecution,   but   the  numbers  subjected 
to  it  the  secondary  evils  that  have  resulted 
from  it,  and   the  period  during  which  it 
has  gone  on,  and  he  sincerely  believed, 
that  the  policy  pursued  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  of  attempting  to  force  the  Pro- 
testant Church  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  greater  amount  of ' 
human  misery  than  any  other  that  ever  ■ 
operated  to  the  detriment  of  a  nation.     It  i 
is  idle  to  think  that  the  horror  of  these  > 
too  true  traditions  has  no  influence  even 
in  the  peasant's  mind,  and  that  to  his 
mental  vision  the  Anglican  Church  ever 
presents  itself,  except  clouded  with  dark  ' 


recollections  of  conquest,  of  conBtcatMo, 
of  massacre,  of  laws  that  made  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  religion  penal,  that  set  loa 
against  father,  and  that  deoounced  un- 
nameable  barbarity  against  the  hoDOUied 
teachers  of  his  own  faith ;  exactions  no- 
der    which   he  himself  has  suffered,  of 
bloodshed    which    he   himself,    perhaps, 
has    witnessed.     He  spoke   now    solely 
of  evils  past :  but  is  there  a  people  in  the 
world,  possessing  the  gifts  of  speech  and 
memory,  that  can  ever  look  without  ab- 
horrence  on  the  institution  which  has  jott 
ceased  to  be  the  direct  agent  of  such  mis* 
chief  to  him  and  his  ?     But  the  truth  is, 
that  with  every  evil  that  the  Irishman  now 
suffers  the  existence  of  the  present  Church 
Establishment  is  directly  connected  either 
as  cause  or  concomitant.    You  can,  more 
or  less,  trace  almost  every  evil  of  Ireland 
to  the  religious  question.     It  is  the  ori- 
ginal cause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  horrible 
state  of  the  relations  between   rich  and 
poor;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  pea« 
sant  having  been  left  so  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Protestant  landlord,  wiihoot 
either  law,  custom,  or  feeling  to  protect 
him.     It  is  the  cause  of  the  alienation  of 
classes,  of  the  perverted  state  of  public 
opinion,  of   the  political  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  Magistracy,  and  of  the 
utter  want  of  confidence  felt  in  the  entira 
administration  of  justice.     In  every  rela- 
tion of  life  the  Catholic  peasant  feels  that 
he  is  ill-used  under  the  designation  of 
Papist.  Can  you  wonder  that  he  hates  the 
Church,  for  and  in  the  name  of  which  all 
this  oppression  is  perpetrated  7    If  these 
are  the  feelings  which  the  ascendancy  of 
the  English  Church  must  produce  in  the 
minds  of  peasants,  what  tenfold  btttemesa 
roust  it  inspire  into  the  Catholic  gentle- 
man, but    yet  more  into   the  Catholic 
priest  I     He  is  cognizant  of  the  glaring  in- 
justice to  which  his  creed  is  subjected: 
he  knows  that  that  injustice  is  one  to 
which  there  is  no  fellow  in  the  world :  he 
knows  the  lofty  position  which  his  Church 
occupies    in  the    rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  feels  its  humiliation  at  home— > 
he  is  conversant  with  the  horrors  of  the 
past — he  estimates  the  whole  connection 
between  it  and  the  existing  evils  of  his 
country  ;  and  he  feels  the  precarioosncM 
of  his  income,  and  the  mortifying  severity 
with  which  it  has  to  be  wrung  from  the 
needy.  Has  this  man  the  common  feeliogt 
of  a  man,  and  can  you  think  be  will  ever  ac- 
qaiesce  in  this  position  of  inferiority  of 
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his  own  Church  to  that  which  he  be- 
iMftt  to  be  bereticelt  and  he  koowt  to  be 
iotrusive  ?  He  oeTer  will.  The  existence 
of  this  great  wrong  is  the  barrier  which 
lies  in  the  way  of  tranquillity  and  im- 
provement in  Ireland,  While  we  con- 
tioue  to  perpetrate  this  bold  and  wanton 
outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  justice 
and  good  sense,  the  people  of  Ireland 
never  will*-nay,  never  oughti  to  believe 
in  our  justice  or  good-will.  While  we 
keep  the  ascendancy  of  the  English 
Churchy  we  are  heaping  up  difficulties. 
Remove  this  grievance,  and  give  redress 
on  the  one  or  two  minor  points,  such  as 
the  franchise,  which  are  in  effect  Ca- 
tholic grievances,  and  the  way  will  be  clear 
to  govern  Ireland  quietly,  snd  to  take  steps 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people. 
But  the  removal  of  religious  inequality  is 
the  one  essential  preliminary  to  every  pro- 
ject of  good  :  and  if  we  cannot  get  over 
the  prejudices  or  party  interests  which 
forbid  our  doing  that,  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  at  once  to  abandon  every  hope 
of  serving  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  could 
not,  injustice  to  the  Irish  people,  help  as- 
serting his  belief,  that  however  strong  and 
general  their  resentment  against  us  may 
now  be,  their  deep  sense  of  that  equal 
justice  which  they  have  so  rarely  had— 
their  known  susceptibility  of  their  grati- 
tude would  make  such  a  concession  de- 
cisive in  attaching  them  fervently  and 
endoringly  to  us.  He  had  adopted  from 
their  adversaries  a  word,  which  they 
may  think  too  harsh  a  designation  for 
their  sute  of  feelingf  even  in  the  li- 
mited sense  in  which  he  had  applied 
the  term  disaffection  to  them.  He  owed 
it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  his  argument, 
to  show  how  very  easily  a  small  measure 
of  justice  may  attach  to  a  Government  a 
people,  who  have  shown  most  unequivo- 
cally a  temporary  disaffection ;  and  be 
wooM  take  an  mstance  of  what  had 
passed  within  a  few  years,  in  our  own 
Empire.  Every  one  recollected  the  Ca- 
nadian insurrection  of  I8S8,  in  which 
the  whole  French  population  of  that  co- 
lony todt  part.  When  he  was  in  Canada, 
he  found  no  one  who  pretended  to  doubt, 
that  if  a  foreign  army  had  made  its  ap 


pearance, 


it  would  have  been  hailed  with 


Whi 


ly,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  revolt, 
lat,  then,  was  done  to  conciliate  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  bring  them  back 
to  tbeir  allegiance?  Lord  Durham,  in 
}m  nporti  made  Iwo  reeooaeiidatioos. 


In  consequence,  the  Union  of  the  two 
provinces  was  carried,  and  responsible 
government  was  promised  them.  Lord 
Sydenham's  administration,  however,  was 
notable  to  remove  the  discontent  which 
prevailed,  until  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
sent  out  Sir  C.  Bagot  to  conduct  the 
government  of  the  colony.  Sir  C.  Bsgot 
adopted  the  second  recommendation  of 
responsible  government;  that  was,  be 
admitted  the  heads  of  the  French  popu- 
lation to  a  share  of  power,  and  within 
six  months  that  loyal  population  were  of- 
fering up  prayers  in  the  churches  for  the 
health  of  the  Governor  who  had  granted 
this  boon,  and  the  proiperiiy  of  the 
mother  country  which  ratified  it.  This 
was  an  instance  of  successful  conciliation 

troduced  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  right 
on.  Bsronet.  Having  seen  the  effect  of 
conciliation  on  Canada,  he  recommended 
the  Government  to  try  the  same  course 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  con« 
vinced  it  would  succeed.  He  thought  he 
ought  now,  to  state  how,  in  his  opinion, 
the  gfievances  might  be  dealt  with.  It 
was  only  by  establishing  a  perfect  religious 
equality  in  Ireland.  There  were  two  ways 
of  doing  that.  He  believed  it  would  have 
been  best  for  thiscountry  hsd  Mr.  Pittbeen 
able  to  carry  into  effect  the  enlarged  plan 
he  conceived  for  the  Union.  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
sired first  to  emancipate  the  Catholics; 
secondly,  to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  thirdly,  to  effect  the  Union  ; 
but,  unfortunstely,  the  order  of  doing  these 
things  was  reversed,  and  the  Union  was 
effected  without  the  concomitants.  He 
held,  that  had  Mr.  Pitt  been  able  to  carry 
out  bis  whole  scheme,  Ireland  would  have 
been  as  well  governed  as  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  time  for  peyiog  the  Ca- 
tholic Clesgy,  wss,  however,  now  past. 
It  was  one  of  the  Sybiline  books  irrevo- 
cably missing.  The  Irish  Cstholics  now 
distrusted  the  spirit  in  which  the  offer  was 
made  ;  they  believed,  that  the  object  was 
--as,  indeed,  it  bad  been  openly  avowed 
— by  buying  the  priesthood,  to  bribe  off  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  proposal  would 
now  be  rejected  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other:  and  he  believed,  if  the  Go. 
vemment  were  to  carry  it  into  effect  with- 
out caring  for  the  consent  of  the  Irish 
Clergy,  they  would  pay  a  costly  price  lor 
an  instrument  which  would  not  be  of  the 
slightest  service;  for  weie  the  Cstholic 
Clergy  now  to  take  the  pay  of  the  State 
Iboy  would  lose  all  bold  upoo  the  peoploi 
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and  the  Government  would  thus  lote  an 
instrument  upon  which  we  now  must  rely 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  thing  like  order 
in  Ireland.  He  feared,  then,  that  that  plan 
must  be  given  up,  and  equality  produced 
in  another  way.  He  believed  it  was  not  the 
actual  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  that  was  objected  to,  but 
the  position  of  dominancy  and  ascendancy 
that  was  maintained  by  that  Church.     If 
the  Protestant  Clergy   were  paid  as  the 
Presbyterians  were,  he  believed,  that  the 
angry  feeling  would  be  appeased,  because 
he  did  not  think  a  change  was  desired  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  any  part  of  the 
money,  and  he  believed,  too,  that  a  perfect 
regard  would  be  had  by  Catholics  to  all 
existing  life   interests.    Take  the  whole 
property  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government;  pay  the  Clergy  of  that 
Church  on  the  congregational  principle, 
providing,  not  a  clergyman  for  each  parish, 
but  just  enough  clergymen  for  the  scattered 
Protestants  of  Ireland ;    apply   the    re- 
mainder of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to 
the  common  purposes  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, and  he  believed  all  would  be  done 
that  was  necessary  to  remove  the  present 
disaffection  in  Ireland.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  had 
objected  to  substituting  the  congregational 
for  the  territorial  principle,  because   he 
said   that   it   would    divest  the   English 
Church  in  Ireland  of  the  character  of  an 
Established  Church,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
position  of  a  sect  having  no  recognised 
superiority  over  others.     It  was  because 
he  himself  thought  it  would  do  so  that  he 
considered  it  so  desirable.     It  would  at 
once  divest  the  English  Church  of  the 
character  of  a  State  Church  ;  and  as  we 
could   not,    in    Ireland,   make    the    real 
Church  of  the  people,  the  Church  of  the 
State,  we  must   have  no  State  Church. 
This  is  the  6rst  step  to  be  taken.    The 
physical  condition  of  the  people  would, 
doubtless,  not  thereby  be  bettered,  but 
their  minds  would  then  be  inclined  to  give 
confidence  and  support  to  after-roeasuret. 
The  light  hon.  Baronet  had  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  in  supposing  that  by  some  aU 
teration  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Te- 
nant, he  would  etfect  a  pactficatioo,  with- 
out   also  relieving    spiritual  grievances. 
Were  religious  grievances  effaced,  the  wel- 
fare might  be  easily  and  speedily  promoted 
of  a  country  which  only  required  justice 
to  develope  its  resources.    The  Govero- 
ueot  relied  on  |he  majority  at  tbeir  ba^ 


and  on  those  religious  prejodieet  of  tiM 
English  people  which  have  been  so  uu9^ 
cesafully  appealed  to.  Still,  even  in  thnt 
respect,  the  people  of  England  bad  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with.  Put  fairly  befofe 
them,  the  moostrooa  iniquity  that  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  Im. 
land,  and  the  progress  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice roust  ultioMtely  be  successful.  But 
certain  he  felt,  that  without  establisbini^ 
religious  equality  all  their  efforts  lo  oonci* 
liate  Ireland  would  be  wholly  useless,  and 
would  only  form  another  disastrous  chapter 
in  the  history  of  that  injured  country* 

Lord  Stanley:  Sir,  it  is  impossible  lo 
deny,  and  I  feel  no  desire  to  deny  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  the  credit  of 
having  made  on  this  important  subject,  aa 
able  and  very  derer  Opposition  motioiiy 
and  an  aUe  and  clever  Opposition  speech  ; 
an  able  Opposition  motion,  because  under 
the  captivating  form  of  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  merely  of  inquiry,  which  tbo 
noble  Lord  well  knows  vrill  most  certainly 
be  rejected-*and»  without  that  certainty, 
the  noble  Lord  would  never  have  ventured 
to  bring  it  forward ;  but  in  the  certainty  of 
the  rejection  of  his  motion  by  the  House* 
the  noble  Lord  has  created  for  himself  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  saying,  "  Look 
at  the  gross  injustice  of  refusing  the  ia-» 
quiry — ^bebold  the  insults  which  this  Gou 
vemment  beap^  on  the  people  of  Ireland— 
a  mere  motion  is  made  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  thiat  motion 
is  repelled  by  a  contemptuous  maiority.'* 
Now,  such  is  the  lan^age  the  noble  Lord 
will  hold,  and  such  is  the  laneuage  that 
will  be  held,  very  probably  already  is  held, 
and  dinned  into  the  people  by  his  friends 
in  Ireland.  Q"  No,  na"]  The  noble  Lord 
knows  too  well  to  whom  that  language 
will  be  held  in  Ireland ;  and  he  knows  that 
the  form  in  which  that  motion  is  intro- 
duced, gives  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
use  of  that  knguage.  The  motion  is  n 
direct,  a  manifest,  a  palpable  censure  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  is  so  in  in- 
tention, though  it  is  not  so  in  temu ;  and 
on  this  point  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  straightronrard 
in  the  noble  Lord,  although  perhia|w  not  so 
politic,  if  he  had  not  put  his  motion  in 
that  convenient  form  in  which  he  oasts 
blame  on  his  political  opponents  lor  die 
grievances  existing  in  Irdand,  and  al  the 
same  time  avoids  the  necessity  of  suggast 
ing  any  remedy  for  those  flrieranoas.  or 
stating  even  an  outline  of  the  pdBey  the 
noUe  Lord  would  himsdf  adopt    Noiri 
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What  principle  hare  we  violated  ?  Wbat 
law  have  we  strained  ?  What  new  powers 
have  we  asked  for  ?  What  rights  and  pri- 
vileges have  we  taken  away  ?  To  what  do 
we  appeal  ?  You  tell  me  you  think  Ireland 
to  he  in  a  most  dangerous  state.  You  tell 
me  you  consider  that  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
the  leader  of  that  danger.  You  tell  me 
that  he  is  at  the  head  of  that  hostile 
population,  acting  upon  it  by  his  agents 
and  associates.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  tells  us  that  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell possesses  the  affections  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Irish  people;  and  the  noble 
Lord  insisted  that  we  must  be  guided  in 
our  policy  towards  Ireland^  by  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  O'Connell.  A  more  forgiving  man 
than  the  noble  Lord  I  never  knew.  Without 
violence,  without  extraordinary  powers,— 
nay,  under  some  reproaches  on  the  part  of 
many,  and  reproaches  now  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that  we  did  not  in- 
terfere earlier — we  have — as  I  ventured  to 
say  last  year  we  should — ^pursued  a  steady 
and  a  legal  course  i  and  without  violation 
of  the  law,  without  increased  power^  trust- 
ing to  the  law,  and  to  the  law  alone,  we 
have  brought  to  judgment  and  to  convic- 
tion the  leader  of  this  dangerous  agitation. 
You  tell  me  that  the  danger  is  not  over; 
you  tell  me  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
our  object,  that  this  very  conviction  has 
driven  the  people  to  madness ;  ay,  and  be- 
fore you  received  the  very  record  of  that 
conviction,  ay,  and  before  the  Law-officer 
of  the  Crown  could  appear  to  face  your  ca- 
lumnies and  charges  against  him  —  you 
think  it  right,  you  think  it  patriotic,  you 
think  it  safe,  you  think  it  decent,  here,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  excite  an  al- 
ready maddened  people,  and  to  arraign 
here  in  this  Assembly,  and  from  such  re- 
ports as  you  receive,  the  conduct,  the  words, 
the  voice,  the  gestures,  of  the  highest  func- 
tionaries of  the  law.  QMr.  Shell:  "  No,  no.'"] 
I  am  sorry  that  I  excite  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  so  much,  but  that  is 
the  truth.  A  noble  Lord,  I  think,  at  an 
early  period  of  this  debate,  accused  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  occupying  and 
not  governing  Ireland;  and  it  has  been 
made,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  a  mat- 
ter of  charge  against  the  Government,  that 
it  was  their  determination  and  their  prin- 
ciple to  rule  Ireland  by  military  force,  and 
not  by  adherence  to  the  law.  Now,  what 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  The  noble  Lord 
commented,  on  what  he  called  a  false  return 
produced  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department;  and  an  hon.  Gen« 
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do  uot  go  the  length  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  has  joat  sat  down  in  the^view  he  takes 
of  the  case  of  Ireland ;  I  do  look  at  that 
oountiy  with  a  serious,  an  anxious,  and  with 
an  earnests  and  I  will  not  be  afraid  to  add 
with  an  apprehensive  care.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever>  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman—  I  do  not  believe  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  really  thinks  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one,  that  if  a 
foreign  army  were  to  land  apon  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  they  would  find  from  a  great  part 
of  the  population  a  friendly  reception. 
But  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
does  think  so,  I,  Sir,  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  loyalty  and  the  good  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  than  would  appear  to  be 
entertained  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. But  if  it  be  true,  indeed,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says,  that  upon  the 
first  threat  of  war  a  great  portion  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  are  ready  to  welcome 
the  invasion  of  a  foroehostile  to  Great  Britain 
^4£,  indeed,  it  he  true,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  said,  that  Ireland  is 
filled  with  not  a  disaffected  but  a  revolted 
people — a  revolted  people  calmly  awaiting 
the  moment  when  they  may  avow  their 
hostility,  handed  together  as  one  man  under 
a  leader,  who  rules  them  with  absolute 
sway,  whether  for  action  or  inaction,  who, 
if  it  suit  his  ulterior  purposes  to  tell  them 
to  be  peaceable,  are  peaceable;  but  who, 
if  he  but  raises  his  finger,  are  ready  to 
break  out  into  rebellion -— if  that  be  true, 
then  I  can  conceive,  at  this  moment  when 
a  most  important  prosecution  has  just  ter- 
minated, and  a  conviction  gained— then,  I 
say,  I  can  conceive,  that  for  party  objects 
the  motion  may  be  useful ;  but  for  great 
and  national  objects,  I  can  conceive  no 
course  involving  a  more  tremendous  respon- 
sibility than  that  of  men  who  have  served 
the  Crown,  and  who  may  hope  again  to 
serve  the  Crown,  to  come  forward  at  this 
moment,  when  every  popular  prejudice  is 
in  a  ferment  in  Ireland,  when  the  popular 
fSeeling  there  is  excited,  as  some  hon.  (jen- 
tlemen  have  told  us,  to  almost  madnessj  and 
assail  by  every  spedes  of  misrepresentation, 
and  thwart  by  every  hostility,  the  course 
which,  under  soch  tremendous  circum- 
stances, has  been  taken  by  those  who  are 
diarged  with  the  safety  of  this  great  coun- 
try. And  what.  Sir,  has  been  that  course  ? 
lias  it  been,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tieaaa  states  must  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  sndi  a  state  of  things  as  he  has  in  such 
fincible  terms  described,  a  violation,  a  con- 
tjiMial  fiolation  of  ooostitutioiial  principles^ 
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tleman  called  for  a  return  of  the  rank  and 
file  in  Ireland  in  every  year  during  the 
last  ten  years.  That  return  was  produced ; 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  that  this 
military  despotism,  this  Government  that 
rules  by  force — this  Government  which  is 
bent  upon  superseding  by  brute  force,  and 
by  the  army,  the  ordinary  course  of  law- 
have,  during  the  two  years  they  have  been 
in  office,  up  to  the  commencement  of  1843, 
maintained  in  Ireland  a  force  of  just  2,000 
men  lower,  on  the  average,  than  the  aver- 
age number  of  men  maintained  in  that 
country  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  during 
a  period  of  seven  years  when  they  were  in 
power.  I  will  not  go  through  the  figures. 
['*  Yes,  yes ! "]  Well,  then,  I  must  state, 
that  in  the  year  1832,  the  military  force  in 
Ireland  numbered  19,301  men;  in  1833 
it  was  23,988  men ;  in  1834,  23,035 ;  and 
in  the  next  seven  years,  from  1835  down 
to  1841,  the  average  force  was  16,810 
men.  The  lowest  force  in  Ireland  in  any 
single  year  was  14,687  men ;  and  the  pre- 
sent despotic  arbitrary  Government,  on  the 
average  of  the  two  years,  1842  and  1843, 
have  had  in  Ireland  a  force  of  14,833  men. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1842,  they  had  in 
Ireland  a  force  somewhat  below  13,000 
men,  the  least  military  force  that  has  ever 
been  maintained  in  Ireland  since  the  Union. 
A  noble  Lord  moved  for  the  production  of 
a  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, which  has  been  produced,  offering, 
on  a  temporary  exigency,  to  give  up  four 
or  five  regiments  on  account  of  disturbances 
in  England  in  1839.  In  that  year  the 
force  in  Ireland  was  16,260  men,  and  if 
the  whole  four  regimentSi  calculating  them 
at  the  ordinary  strength  of  regiments  in 
garrison  in  Ireland,  had  been  sent  out  of 
Ireland,  they  would  not  have  reduced  the 
force,  except  by  a  very  few  men,  below  the 
average  amount  of  force  kept  up  in  Ireland 
by  the  present  Government.  But  in  1843 
commenced  a  system  in  that  country  which 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  describe  as  a  sys- 
tem of  most  pernicious  agitation.  Multi- 
tudinous meetings  were  held  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  which,  if  not  in  themselves 
strictly  illegal,  I  think  no  man  can  deny 
were  such  as  to  cause  reasonable  and  serious 
alarm,— although  they  did  not  commit 
violence,  because  that  was  contrary  to  the 
immediate  object  of  those  leaders  at  whose 
beck  the  people  rise  or  are  still ;  but  will 
any  man  tell  me  that  a  succession  of  these 
meetings  of  200,000  and  300,000  persons, 
colle«ied  under  the  plea  of  petitioning 
Parli  meat»  but  not  petitioning  Porlift- 


ment-^meetings  at  which  the  most  exdtii^ 
language  was  used, — the  scenes  selected 
for  which  were  calculated  to  revive  the 
most  rancorous  hostility  towards  England, 
meetings  at  which  expressums  were  used, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  create  ill-will 
and  animosity  between  the  two  countries  ; 
will  any  man  tell  me,  that  if  these  meet- 
ings were  not  in  themselves  illegal,  their 
tendency  was  not  such  as  to  create  reasoa* 
able  apprehension,  if  not  of  immediate  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  at  least 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  functions  of 
settled  government?  Will  any  man  tell 
me  that  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
this  Empire,  would  be  justified  in  seeing, 
day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  multitndu 
nous  meetings  of  200,000  and  300,000  men 
arrayed,  disciplined,  and  taught  their  own 
strength, — and,  after  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down,  that  it  needed  but  the  holding-up 
of  the  finger  of  one  man  to  raise  that 
strength  into  rebellion,  will  any  one  say 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  was 
not  justified? — ^nay,  wUl  any  one  deny 
that  the  Government  would  have  been  de- 
serving of  impeachment  if  they  had  not  met 
this  display  of  physical  force  by  an  acces- 
sion of  physical  force  sufficient,  thank 
God !  not  only  to  check  any  outrage,  bat 
to  overawe  the  multitude,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  outrage  being  committed? 
I  admit,  that  in  1843,  we  largely  increased 
our  military  force  in  Ireland ;  yet,  evea 
now,  we  have  not  increased  it  to  the  same 
amount  to  which  it  had  been  raised,  and 
at  which  it  stood  in  1833.  Nor  have  we 
raised  the  whole  force  in  Ireland  very  ma* 
terially  above  what  it  was  in  1834  and 
1835 ;  for,  although  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  administration  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  they  did  somewhat  reduce  the 
military  force,  they  will  recollect,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  largely  increased  the 
police  and  constabulary  forces;  and  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  thought  of  governing 
Ireland  by  their  own  influence  with  the 
people  will  remember  that,  if  they  had  not 
so  large  a  military  force,  the  physical  force 
they  employed  was  as  large,  if  not  laiger» 
than  that  which  was  maintained  by  the 
Government  which  they  succeeded*  If  the 
House  will  allow  me,  I  will  now  take  the 
liberty  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  topics 
to  which  the  noUe  Lord  called  attention  ia 
his  opening  speech,  and  to  which  many  boo. 
Gentlemen  have  alluded  who  followed  Iht 
noble  Iiocd,   Aad  I  nqr  vmtiune  to  mjp 
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that  the  wbole  ooune  of  thii  debtte  hat 
iiiigiilarlf  illufltnted  the  prudence  of  the 
DoUe  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  in  bringing  forward  a  motion  for 
a  GNnmittee  instead  of  making  anj  sub> 
•tantive  propoial ;  for,  thoush  there  has 
been  great  unanimity  in  condemning  the 
Government— and  some  discrepancy,  never- 
thelessy  as  to  the  causes  for  which  thejr  are 
condemned-  and  great  difierenoe  of  opinion 
as  to  the  course  whidi  ought  to  have  been 
puisned  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  measures  whidi  the 
Government  suooeeding  the  present  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  propoie  ^  great 
blame  has  been  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  they  did  not  interfere  soon 
enouffh ;  then  an  objection  was  taken  that 
they  interfered  too  sooni  and  then  they 
were  blamed  for  issuing  a  proclamation  too 
late,  when  my  right  bon.  Friend  proved, 
fay  a  fair  statement  of  dates  that  it  was 
impomiUe»  by  any  physical  nower,  to  have 
issued  the  Government  prooamation  rela- 
tive to  the  Clontarf  meeting  one  day 
earlier.  C'  O*  •'  ^  ^*'  ^^  Uughter, 
from  the  Oppoattion  Benches.]  I  really 
thought  this  question  had  been  settled. 
[««  oK/  okr]  I  will  not  weary  the  House 
by  a  repetition  of  the  statement  of  my  right 
hoik  Friend.  I  will  allow  the  matter  to 
rest  upon  the  statement  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  which  1  think  the  House  and  the 
country  must  oonader  satisfactory.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  gave  me 
an  ironical  cheer  when  I  said  that  we  had 
not  str^ned  the  kw.  Now  I  ask  any  hon. 
Gnitleaian  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  to  tell 
me,  uid  to  tell  the  House,  and  to  tell  the 
oountiyt  what  law  we  have  struned^  what 
ooufse  we  have  pursued  which  was  not 
justified  by  the  ctrcumstanoet  and  which  it 
was  not  imperative  upon  lu  to  adopt.  I 
will  not  deal  with  the  question  with  rtmtd 
to  the  aoddental  omission  of  some  of  the 
names  on  the  jury  list  i  that  was  a  matter 
wiUi  which  the  Government  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  1  mention  this  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  breathksB  haste  with  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  come  forward  to 
make  these  accusations.^  We  have  heard 
it  said  over  and  over  again,  repeated  usque 
ad  iMmKom,  that  sixty-five  Catholics  were 
omiued  from  the  list,  at  lesst  sixty-five 


the  greater  proportion  being  Ca 
tholics.  [*'  OK  /I  That  was  the  statement 


originally  made.  The  charge  was  this— 
that  the  tiaveneq,  or  the  iMjority  of  them, 
boiag  Catholics  they  were  prejudiced  on 
their  toHnau^VMDoe  of  tbecrchuioD 


of  a  number  of  Catholics  from  the  jury 
list.  That  was  the  charge.  What  turns 
out  to  be  the  fact?  Sixty  names  were  not 
omitted— no,  nor  thirty.  ['*  Ok  I  oA  Z*^ 
Only  twenty*four  names  were  omitted. 
[An  hon.  Member,  twenty-seven.]  Fifteen 
of  these  names  were  those  of  persons  re* 
siding  in  one  parish.  I  am  stating  what  I 
have  heard  from  the  Recorder  of  Dublin. 
The  Recorder  does  not  know  of  these  fif. 
teen  persons,  who  were  Catholics,  or  who 
Protertants;  but  this  he  knows,  that  the 
Gentleman  from  whose  negligence,  or  in 
consequence  of  whose  omission,  these  names 
were  not  placed  on  the  list,  is  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Yet  we  are  charged 
with  omitting  the  names  of  these  pemns 
because  they  were  Catholics.  We,  the 
Government,  who  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter,  are  charged  with 
omitting  the  names  of  Catholics  from  the 
jury  list,  to  the  prejudice  of  Catholics  who 
were  placed  on  their  triaL  It  tuma  out, 
however,  that  the  number  of  names  omitted 
is  only  one-fourth  the  number  of  those 
diarged;  and  these  names  were  omitted, 
not  bj  the  Government,  not  by  an  enemy, 
but  by  a  person  who  is  himself  a  Catholic 
Then  a  charge  was  brought  against  us  for 
striking  the  jury.  [An  hon.  Member, 
**  Challengtng."^  That  is  a  term  which 
has  been  used,  but  it  is  an  inaccurate  ex« 
pression.  What  was  the  fact  ?  The  noble 
Lord  has  very  ingeniously  contrived  alto- 
gether to  omit  notidog  the  distinction 
between  Common  and  Special  Juries.  He 
has  omitted  to  tell  the  House  that  if  the 
Government  had  had  a  Common  Jury, 
which  they  might  have  had,  the  Crown 
had  the  power,  without  limit,  of  causmg 
persons  to  stand  by,  and  the  Crown  might, 
under  such  circumstances  have  been  charg- 
ed, though  unjustly,  with  packing  the  Jury. 
We  resmted  to  no  such  advantage;  we 
appealed  to  a  Special  Jury ;  and  we  took  it 
as  the  jury  list  then  stood.  The  traversers 
oomphuncMl  that  the  special  jury  list  was 
not  an  accurate  list,  and  thef  applied  for 
time.  This  request  was  acceded  to,  and 
the  trial  did  not  take  place  until  the  new 
jury  list  was  formed.  How  was  it  framed  F 
Not  by  a  law  which  we  introduced;  not 
according  to  any  new-frn(^  system ;  no, 
but  aooomng  to  a  law,  mmed,  I  presume, 
to  facOiute  Uie  due  administration  of  {us« 
tioe, — introduced,  I  believe,  by  Sir  CoU 
man  O'Loghltn,  at  that  time  Attomr|r-ge- 
neraL  Whet  were  the  conditions  of  that 
kw  ?  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  700 
penonsyfocty-eigfatiiaiiiei  were  to  be  lekcQ 
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Ij  bliance«  After  this  wasdcme^  did  the  Go- 
vernment  exercise  their  right  of  challenge  ? 
Did  theycause  persons  tostand  by?  Did  they 
exercise  any  discretion  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  strike  any  names  out?  No, 
but  of  the  forty-eight  names,  the  Goyern- 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  traversers 
on  the  otheri  were  each  compelled  to  strike 
off  twelve  names.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  said—*''  But  the  Government  officers 
struck  off  all  the  Roman  Catholics."  My 
noUe  Friend  has  stated— and  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  those  who  know  him  will  not 
have  the  slishtest  hesitation,  even  under  the 
influence  of  any  party-feeling,  in  giving 
implicit  confidence  to  any  statement  he  may 
make  on  this  or  any  subject— my  noUe 
Friend  has  stated,  that  it  was  the  positive 
direction  of  the  Irish  Government — which 
direction  had  the  cordial  approval  of  the 
Government  here,  that  no  man  should  be 
struck  off  that  panel  on  account  of  Uie 
religious  opinions  he  might  entertain. 
*'  But,"  it  is  said,  *'  it  happens,  that  ten 
Catholics  were  struck  off.'*  The  answer 
UMde  to  this  statement,  is,  that  to  the  best 
of  our  belief,  those  Catholics  were  all  Re- 
pealers, and  not  Repealers  only.  QMr.  Skeil 
''  No !  no  r  1  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
an  advantage  over  me,  but  he  must  recollect, 
that  he  has  a  little  professional  bias  in  this 
case.  I  have  none.  An  affidavit  was  put  in, 
sUting,  that  to  the  best  of  the  belief  of  the 
officers  who  struck  the  list,  these  persona 
were  Repealers.  [Mr.  Skeil,  «'  No  !"3 
Then,  if  an  affidavit  was  not  put  in,  a 
statement  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  officers,  that  these  persons 
wore  believed  to  be  Members  of  tne  Re- 
peal Anodation.  [Mr.  Skeil,  "  Yes,">- 
On  the  other  hand^  after  some  delay  had 
taken  place,  an  affidavit  was  put  in  on  the 
part  of  the  traversers,  to  the  effect  that  the 
persons  making  that  affidavit  believed  that 
the  parties  whose  names  were  struck  off 
were  not  Repealers,  nor  were  in  any  way 
oonncctcd  with  the  Repeal  Assodatioo. 
Mark:  an  affidavit  to  this  effect  was  origi- 
nally offered.  After  a  very  oonsiderawe 
time  had  elapsed,  it  happened  to  be  men- 
tiooed  that  this  affidavit  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  then  at  last  came  out  an  affi- 
davit, not  saying  that  these  ten  persona 
whose  names  were  atmck  off  were  not 
members  of  the  Repeal  Associatioo»  but 
that»  to  the  best  beKef  of  the  nartieB  ma- 
king the  affidavit,  two  out  of  the  ten  were 
not  members  of  the  Association.  The  risfat 
beau  Member  c^ypodte  (Sir  G.  Giey)  nea 
1  that  with  Kgud  la  nsensbn  of 


the  Repeal  Association  we  wera  perfeelly 
justified  in  striking  their  names  on  the  list; 
nay,  that  the  Government  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  dnty  if  tbey 
had  not  struck  them  off  And  now  vrith 
respect  to  those  two  persons  whom  Uie 
attorneys  for  the  traversers  believe  were 
not  members  of  the  Repeal  Assodarioo;  as 
to  one  of  them,  he  was  fully  believed  aft 
the  time  of  striking  the  list,  mid  is  even  at 
this  moment  believed  to  be,  if  not  a  mens- 
her  of  the  Repeal  Association,  a  person  who 
had  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  Repeal  i 
while  the  other  of  the  two  names  oertaiiiljr 
turned  out  to  be  a  Roman  CathoUe;  but 
at  the  period  he  was  struck  off  the  jury  Rsl 
he  was  firmly  believed,  not  only  to  be  » 
Protestant  in  religion,  bat  also  to  be  n 
strong  Conservadve  in  politicsL  As  a  ooo* 
firmatkm  of  this  belief,  it  appears  that  at 
the  last  re^tration  that  person  was  regis- 
tered as  a  Protestant  and  a  Conservative^ 
on  the  Conservative  interest  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  why  that  person  was 
struck  off  I  but  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
he  was  not  struck  off  on  account  of  his 
supposed  religion,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
prejudicing  the  traversers.  Hon.  Gende- 
men  talk  of  striking  off  Roman  Cadiolics» 
and  seem  to  think  it  very  strange  and  ex- 
traordinary, and  as  hekng  tantaoMNint  to  e 
declaration  against  the  Roman  ^mVHps 
as  not  being  worUiy  of  being  bdieved  on 
their  oaths,  and  God  knows  how  mueh 
more  of  that  sort  of  thing.  I  agree  with 
much  of  that,  for  I  wish  to  throw  ao  dis- 
paragement on  the  honour  of  die  <>itL?Jifs. 
I  have  just  received  the  affidavit  wUeh  ^e 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shcil)  said  had 
not  been  made.  [Mr.  Skml:  I  neier  de- 
nied the  existence  of  such  a  docnmoot.] 
It  is  dated  the  12th  of  July,  1844,  and 
is  made  by  WiUam  Kessssii^  Crown  aefi* 
citor*  was  sworn  befoe  the  Court  of  Qiieea*s 
Bendi,  and  is  signed  by  William  Bovnw, 
Clerk  of  the  eourae-i-[LaiirAler]-«cie(k  of 
the  Crown,  I  mean ;  and  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  OesdeaaB  who 
denied  the  eiistence  of  this  aflUavit.  [Mr. 
Skeil:  I  did  not.]  The  affidavit  statas 
that  the  deponent  did  not  bdieve  that 
eleven  persons  professing  the  Cadiolie  vrii* 
gion  were  struck  off  the  list  of  farty.deight 
inaamudi  as  he  believed  there  were  only 
ten  names  on  the  list  of  panose  who  pm. 
fesssd  that  reUgion.  That  psevioos  to  i»» 
dudag  the  ibrtf-eight 
four,  he  had  res  ' 
he  at  the  Ume  hslsevei  andstaU 
tkaisUof  the  te 
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were  ttnick  off  were  nenben  of  the  Re« 
peel  Aoooiation,  end  oonlributors  to  the 
Kmeel  Fund.    Really  I  em  obliged  to  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  for  having   made 
theoe  objections  to  the  affidavit,  b^ause  it 
does  show  the  kind  of  spirit  which  is  im. 
ported  into  this  House^  by  hon.  Oentle- 
men,  even  on  the  discussion  of  so  important 
a  ease  u  this  undoubtedly  is*    I  cannot 
help  regretting  that  the  right  hon.  Gen-* 
tleman  should  have  brought  into  a  discus- 
sion of  so  great  a  question,  those  quibUes 
and  quirks  by  which  in  a  court  of  ]aw  it  is 
sometimes  sought  to  impede  the  course  of 
substantial  justice.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  there  is  not  a  word  about 
Repealers  in  the  affidavit.    But  the  words 
of  the  affidavit,  are,  that  the  deponent  be» 
lievee  that  the  pcvties  were  either  ReneaU 
ere,  or  had  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association  called  the  l403ral  National  Re. 
peal  Assoeiatioii.    But  let  us  consider  the 
matter  a  little  further.    I  was  going  to 
say  when  the  affidavit  was  handed  to  me 
that  the  Crown  is  charged  with  striking 
off  the  names  of  ten  Roman  Catholics;  and 
the  Crown,  in  exereiaing  this  its  undoubted 
right  of  striking  off  twelve  names  on  the 
Hst,  is  charged  with  having  offered  an  insult 
to  the  Cathblics  of  Ireland.    But,  mean- 
while^ it  is  not  considered  for  a  single  mo« 
meat  a  matter  deserving  of  the  slightest 
notice  that  on  the  part  df  the  traversers  it 
so  hi^tpened  that  no  one  but  Protestants 
were   struck   off.    I    don't   blame  them. 
What  is  the  iAieet  of  the  striking  off  the 
twenty*ibur  names?    Not  to  impugn  the 
eredihility  of  the  persons ;  not  to  charge 
with  peijory  any  of  those  gentlemen,  but 
to  secure  an  equal  triel  to  each  party— the 
Crown  on  the  one  side,  and  the  traversers 
on  the  other*    It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
the  parties  have  the  opportunity  of  striking 
off  Uiose  whom  they  think  most  likely  to 
have  a  bias  agamat  Uiem.    It  is  not  certain 
who  are  die  particB  they  will  strike  off  : 
but  if  I,  as  a  professional  man,  believe  that 
A  has  a  bias  against  my  client  I  should  be 
nei^ting  my  duty  to  that  client  if  I  re- 
labed  A  on  the  list  in  prefbrence  to  B, 
whom  I  did  nol  suspect  of  having  any  bias. 
I  hope  I  have  disposedof  that  question  as  to 
tiie  striking  ef  the  jury.    The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  talks  so  much  about  an  insult 
bang  oftred  to  the  Catholic^,  by  striking 
off  ^tholice  from  the  list,  never  reflects  or 
ocnsidera  that  the  treversers  offer  any  insult 
to  the  Protsstant^  whom  they  either  struck 
off  the  Iist»  or  who  are  left  on  it.  Theydonot 
ftrnmomont  tUnk  that  the  Ftotestants  can  I 
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be  in  the  slightest  degreeoffended  at  itsbeing 
implied  by  these  complaints,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  Catholic  to  have  a  fair  trial 
before  them.    But  more  than  this ;  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  sneered  when  I  said  I  had 
strained  no  law.    There  were  many  points 
raised  at  the  trial,  but  they  were  all  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Crown.    Was  any 
doubt  entertained  by  the  Bench  as  to  the 
perfect  legality  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
If  there  were,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity  oi 
telling  me  so.    Some  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
commented  upon  the  terms  in  which  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  charged  the  Jury.    I 
do  not  think  it  was  very  decent  on  the  part 
of  a  Member  of  the  legal  profession  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privileges  which  he  enjoys 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  one  of  the  highest  function- 
aries of  the  law  in  his  country,  not  for  any 
mistake  in  point  of  law,  for  no  man  im- 
puted that  to  the  learned  Judge,  not  for 
any  indiscretion  to  the  Jury,  but  for  some 
expression-^-some  words  used  by  him^  be- 
cause he  seenied  to  be  summing  up  too 
much  against  the  traversers.  That  learned 
Judge  gave  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Judges  associated  with  him  as  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.    They  all  ooncurred  on 
that  poiot,  and  the  Chief  Justice  having 
given  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Bench  on  the  law,  he  left  the  facts  to  the 
Jury.  And  I  must  say,  that  I  never  in  my 
life  remember  a  jury  who  appeared  to  have 
a  more  conscientious  sense  of  the  value  of 
their  oaths,  or  who  took  more  pains  in 
passing*  not  a  verdict  of  condemnation,  but 
in  passing  in  a  most  complicated  case  a 
most  discriminating  verdict  with  regard  to 
the  separate  guilt  df  the  different  parties* 
Will  any  man  tell  me  that  there  appeared 
the  least  bias  on  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  or 
that  they  did  not  apply  themselves  during 
the  whole  of  this  most  protracted  trial  in 
the  most  praiseworthy  manner?  By  that 
Jury  the  unanimous  verdict  was  given  upon 
the  facts,  and  by  the  Bench  there  was  an 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  Iaw«  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  traversers  in  their 
several  dorses  was  an  offence  against  the 
law,  and  that  the  crime  of  conspiraqf  was 
brought  home  to  them.    And  sOl  this  we 
have  effected  without  any  outbreak — with* 
out  the  violation  of  the  law— and,  having 
effected  it,  is  this  the  time  for  a  politiGU 
party  to  oDme  forward  and  make  a  motioa 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  oC 
Irdand?    The  noble  Lord  expressed,  bi 
ywf  general  tenni^  the  measuree  he  iii« 
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tended  to  propose^  and  that  which  he 
thought  it  ^ould  be  necessary  to  he  done 
for  we  future  welfare  of  Ireland.  The 
pure  administration  ofjustice  was  the  first  5 
and  I  meet  the  noble  Lord  by  saying,  that 
I  cordially  and  unreservedly  concur  with 
him.  But  if  he  brings  a  charge  against 
the  Government,  that  they  have  encou- 
raged, sanctioned,  or  connived  at  any  im- 
pure, partial,  or  unequitable  administration 
of  justice,  I,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, deny  it,  in  terms  as  strong  as  I  can 
use,  and  I  defy  the  noble  Lord  to  bring 
forward  a  single  instance  to  justify  the 
charge.  Has  the  noble  Lord  established 
his  case— has  he  adduced  a  single  case 
against  the  Government?  No;  but  he 
went  back  to  what  had  been  the  practice  in 
the  year  1823,  as  to  the  setting  aside  of 
jurors,  and  he  told  us  that  since  that  time 
a  great  improvement  had  been  introduced 
by  the  rules  established  by  Baron  Brady, 
but  the  noble  Lord  forgot  to  say,  that 
these  are  the  very  rules  under  which  we 
are  now  acting,  and  which  have  been  con- 
firmed and  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices.  Then 
the  noble  Lord  goes  to  the  franchise — 
but  I  am  really  afraid  of  wearyins  the 
House  by  following  him  through  all  his 
arguments.  [Qo  on!]  The  noble  Lord 
teUs  us,  that  the  franchise  is  wretchedly 
confined,  and  he  taunts  me  a  good  deal, 
and  like  another  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (the  Member  for  Cork)  is  extremely 
surprised  that  any  proposition  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  should  proceed 
from  a  Government  of  which  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber. The  noble  Lord  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  recur  back  to  the  Registration 
Bill,  which,  as  he  stated,  incrrased  the 
difficulties  of  the  claimants  by  sending 
them  to  great  distances.  That  was  one 
charge  that  he  made  against  the  Registra- 
tion Sill.  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the 
merits  of  that  Bill ;  but  I  will  remind  the 
noble  Lord  that  so  far  from  compelling  the 
claimant  to  eo  a  great  distance,  one  of  the 
objects  of  that  bill  was  to  multiply  the 
places  where  his  vote  might  be  decided 
upon,  and  by  that  means  to  diminish  the 
distance.  [[Lord  J,  Ruuell:  But  it  es- 
tablished an  appeal  to  the  Judges  of  As* 
aixe.^  Yes ;  so  there  was,  a  one-sided  an- 
neal, provided  for  by  thejBill  of  the  noble 
Lord,  fuid  Lord  Morpeth,  who  brought  for- 
ward his  bill,  introduced,  if  1  recollect 
right,  a  system  of  double  appeal.  But  the 
noble  Lord  said,  I  commented  upon  that 
Sillof  Lozd  MOTpeth'fj  and  odd  it  came 


forward  under  false  colours  and  fake  pre- 
tences, because  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
correct  system  of  registration  unless  yoa 
extended  the  franchise.  But  I  said  nothine 
of  the  sort.  I  said  the  Bill  came  forwaid 
under  false  colours  and  false  pretences, 
not  because  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
more  stringent  system  of  r^stration  with* 
out  extending  the  franchise,  but  because  it 
professed  to  explain  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties that  existed  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  registration,  and  then  introduced  a 
wholly  new  franchise.  That  was  the 
ground  on  which  I  said  it  was  introduced, 
"  on  false  colours  and  false  pretencea.**  The 
noble  Lord  tells  us  with  regard  to  what 
the  franchise  must  be  for  the  future,  that 
we  must  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Now*,  with  every  wish  to 
meet  the  reasonable  desires  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  if  I  am  to  take  the  wishes  c^  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  interpreted  by  Mr. 
0*ConneU,  I  must  say  I  cannot  take  hit 
views  as  my  guide  for  introducing  or  sup- 
porting any  alteration  in  the  franchjse.  But 
the  noble  Lord  talked  of  equality  of  rights; 
I  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  if  he  did  idopt 
in  Ireland  the  English  franchise  with  the 
English  interpretation  of  the  law,  he  would 
very  materially  raise  the  existing  franchise, 
and  the  qualification  required  by  the  exist- 
ing Irish  law  very  materially  diminished 
the  number  of  electors  who  either  are  or 
ought  to  be  on  the  register  of  voters  for 
Ireland.  I  pass  from  these  questions,  be- 
cause they  are  not  the  main  points  of  at* 
tack  which  covertly,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  with  some  caution,  had  been  Immght 
forward,  because  there  might  appear  to  be 
great  difference  of  opinion  upon  it  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  House.  The  real  subject 
-^the  pre-eminent  grievance  according  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite— is  not  the  supe- 
riority, the  wealth,  the  abuse— not  the  uo- 
necessary  extent— none  of  these,  but  it  is 
the  existence  of  a  Protestant  Established 
Church ;  and  we  are  distinctly  told,  wad  if 
I  thought  so,  I  should  say  the  prospect  was 
gloomy  indeed,  that  there  is  no  cfaanoe  of 
peace  in  Ireland — that  there  is  no  chance 
of  contentment  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  exists 
the  Protestant  Established  Chureh.  Does 
the  noble  Lord  make  that  dedaratioD?  No; 
but  these  are  dangerous  questions  to  raise. 
The  noble  Lord  joins  with  those  whodifir 
widely  from  him ;  and  I  cannot  acquit  the 
noble  Lord  of  having  introduced  this  qoe^ 
tion,  knowing  all  the  danger,  foreseeing  all 
the  embanassment,  and  yet  bringing  it  in 
at  the  most  esatiDg  time  and  on  the  1 
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excitbg  labjecty  to  uham,  and  to  niie  the 
diioontetit   of   the    Irish  people— to  tell 
them  that  it  b  justifiaUe  in  the  existing 
state  of  things ;  and  this,  with  the  know- 
ledge in  his  own  mind — ^the  conviction  in 
his  own  oonadenoe,  that  if  to-morrow  the 
reqxmsibiliijr   were   cast    upon  his   own 
shoulders,  he  dare  not*  that  he  could  not 
and  would  not,  attempt  to  carry  into  effect 
that  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  sine  qua 
mm  of  those  Gentlemen  who  will  vote 
with  him,  and  hf  that  man  who,  the  noble 
Lord  tells  us,  is  the  idol»  the  object  of  af- 
fection, the  guide,  and  the  counsellor  of  the 
Irish  neople,  and  without  satisfying  whom, 
it  u  hopeless  to  think  of  satisfying  the 
Irish  people.    Now,  reaUy,  Sir,  when  1 
pais  over  that  important  question  (though 
the  noUe  Lord  has  dealt  with  large  sub- 
jects), when  1  come  to  deal  with  his  pro- 
posals, is  it  possible  to  deal  with  anything 
so  miserable  and  wretched  as  the  abortion 
which  he  hasproposed?  He  atucks  the  Com- 
mission of  Luidiord  and  Tenant,  and  makes 
use  of  all  the  expressions  calculated  to  ex- 
cite disoonient  with  the  existing  state  of 
the  law.     I  agree  that  this  is  a  difficult 
state  of  thingn;  but  he  did  not  say  that  an 
Act  of  Parlimnent  would  remedy  this.  Af- 
ter exciting  the  passions  of  the  people  to 
ask  for  a  remedy,  he  tells  you,  "  The  only 
thing  (says  the  noUe  Lord^  which  I  can 
suggest,  uid  which  I  do  thmk  nracticable, 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  stipendiary 
Magistrates.'*  And  this  is  the  lame  and  im- 
potent oondurion  of  the  other  leader  of  the 
House    of  one  who  did  lead  the  Councils 
of  Her  MajMty*s  Government,  and  who, 
no  doubtt  aspires  to  lead  them  again.   This 
is  the  wonderful  measure  which  is  to  bring 
peace  to  Ireland.     With  r^rd  to  the 
Church,  the  noUe  Lord  says,  he  does  not 
wish,ifff  from  it,  to  destroy  the  Protestant 
Churdi — ^he  does  not  wish  to  impair  its 
xesouroes^to  take  from  it  the  superfluous 
wealth  of  some  250L  a-year,  paid  to  differ- 
ent clergymen — to  bring  down  (to  use  the 
words  of  an  hon.  Gentleman  kst  night) 
**  a  pompous  State  Church  gorged  with 
the  fruiu  of  taxation."    The  noble  Lord 
thinks  in  the  abstract  that  this  would  be  a 
ffood  thing.  ''My  prindple  (says  the  noUe 
Lord)  is  equality— perfect  equality  between 
all  religious  sects  and  all  denominations  of 
Christians;  "and  his  statement  of  lus  prin- 
dnk  is  received  with  great  dieerin^ ;  but 
when  be  begins  to  act  up  to  his  pnndple, 
boo.  Gentlmen  find  very  different  modes 
of  estimation  of  what  is  eonality.    You 
may  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi, 


or  take  away  the  endowment  of  the  Pro* 
tcstant  Church,  or  divide  the  endowment 
of  the  Protestant  Church  among  them. 
How  docs  the  noble  Lord  mean  to  divide 
them  when  he  comes  to  his  abstract  propo* 
sition  }  I  don't  say  that  he  means  to  do  it  { 
but  in  his  abstract  propontion,  does  he 
mean  that  the  SOOfiOQL,  the  property  of 
the  Church,  shall  be  divided  into  f£ree 
equal  portions,  amongst  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  Protestants,  and  the  Presbyterians? 
Does  he  mean  that?    Why,  yon  tell  me, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  as  six  and  a 
half  to  one.    Then*  according  to  the  prin- 
dnlc  of  numerical  equality,  he  means  to 
take  from  the  Church  seven-dshths  of  the 
500,000/.,  and  leave  the  remamdmr  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land, as  an  evidence  of  his  regard  and  af- 
fection for  the  Church.    The  noUa  Lord 
the  Member  for    Sunderland  was  quite 
right  in  saying  that  all  these  vexatious 
questions  of  proportion  of  classes,  of  giving 
a  little  more  here  and  a  little  more  ther^ 
never  would  effect  any  object  or  give  any 
content  to  the  people.    I  agree  with  the 
noUe  Lord,  that  the  time  for  such  compro- 
mises is  gone  by.    The  question  for  the 
Empire  is  this,  will  you  or  will  you  not 
destroy  the  Protestant  Church  ?    Now,  I 
do  not  rdy  with  absolute  oonfidenoe,  or 
look  on  it  as  an  absolute  and  unanswerable 
impediment  to  any  course  of  legisktion 
which  may  be  desired  by  this  House  appli- 
cable to  this  subject ;  but  this  I  say,  tnat 
if  there  was  one  provision  in  the  Act  of 
Union  to  which  Ci^eater  importance  wu 
attached,  or  on  which  greater  stress  was 
laid  at  the  time,  or  one  in  which  the  Irish 
party^  thought  there  was  greater  security 
than  in  aniHher,  it  was  that  which  declarei, 
tliat  the   ProtesUnt  Esublishcd   Church 
shall  continue  to  be  the  Chureh  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  ndUe  Lord  referred 
in  the  commencement  of  his  speech  to  the 
importance    of  maintaining    the   Act  of 
Union— of  adhering  not  onfy  to  the  letter, 
but  to  the  expectations,  and  promise^  and 
hopes  held  out  at  the  time  of  the  passbg 
of  that  act ;  and  he  particularly  referred 
to  the  Address  to  the  Throne  from  the  two 
Houses.    That  Address  referred  to  certain 
resolutions  pasKd  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  the  House  will,  perhaps,  allow 
me  to  i«ad  one  of  those  resolutions  referred 
to  in  that  Address,  as  holding  out  expecta- 
tions which  the  noble  Lord  says  we  oug^t 
to  be  cautious  how  we  break  :— 

^  That  the  eontinosace  and  preservation  for 
ever  of  the  said  oaited  chuidi  as  the  £sta» 
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blisbed  Cburch  of  thtt  ptft  of  the  United 
Kingdom  eelled  IrelAod  shall  be  deemed  end 
taken  to  be  a  fundamtntal  condition  of  the 
Act  of  Union." 

That  resolution  was  identified  with  the 
address  presented  by  the  two  Houses  of 
PU*liament  to  the  Cniwn.  The  Act  of 
Union  contained  an  article  in  conformity 
with  this.  Mow,  I  am  unwilling  to  weary 
the  House  by  following  up  the  history  of 
this  question  from  the  period  of  the  Union^ 
to  show  the  assunnces^  the  declarations, 
and  the  promises  which  from  year  to  year 
were  made  by  Roman  Catholic  authorities, 
and  by  those  who  supported,  and  anxiously 
suppOTted  their  views,  and  which  were  put 
forward  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Establish^  Church  in  the  event  of 
their  obtaining  the  object  of  their  desires— 
a  complete  emancipadon  from  religious 
disabilities,  I  am  unwilling  to  do  that,  but 
I  think  at  this  periodi  when  we  are  called 
on  to  destroy  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment, to  destroy  it  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
Catholics,  without  which  the  Catholics  will 
not  be  satisfied,  and  ought  not  to  be  satisfied, 
which  the  Cetholics  do  demand  and  will 
demand,  it  is  right  to  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  of  this  country  to  look  at  the 
engagements  held  out  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  before  they  obtained 
equality  of  civil  rights.  Mr.  Grattan,  in 
the  year  1818,  introduoed  a  Bill  for  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  of 
which  this  was  the  preamble^-- 

^And  whereas  the  Protectant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government  thereof,  and 
likewise  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland, and 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  there- 
of, are  established  permanently  and  inviola- 
bly ;  and  whereas  it  would  tend  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  same,  and  strengthen  our 
free  constitution,  of  which  they  are  an  essen* 
tial  part,  if  the  civil  disabilities  were  re* 
novd.'' 

That  was  the  preamble  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
Bill  Will  the  House  excuse  me  if  I  re- 
call their  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
state  of  Roman  Catholic  feelings  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1757?  In  that  year  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  made  a  solemn  de- 
claration, in  which  they  affirmed,  as  they 
said,  in  the  face  of  their  country,  of  £u- 
rope,  and  of  the  world,  that,  in  seekins  to 
be  ralieved  firom  disabilities  under  which 
they  laboured,  they  had  no  wish  what- 
ever to  subvert  the  Church  Establishment. 
They  said,— 

<*  Now  we,  the  CathoUes  of  Ireland,  for  the 


removal  of  all  audi  impntatioBS,  and  in  de» 
ference  to  the  opinion  of  many  respeetabla 
bodies  of  men  and  individaak  among  o«r 
Protestant  brethren,  do  hereby,  and  in  the 
face  of  our  country,  of  all  Europe,  and  beforo 
God,  make  this  our  deliberate  and  solemn  d»> 
cUration :"  ''It  hu  been  ob- 

jeeted  to  ns,  that  we  with  to  subvert  the  pre- 
sent Church  Establishment,  for  the  parpeee 
of  substituting  a  Catholic  Establishment  in  its 
•tead.  Now  we  do,  hereby,  disclaim,  disa- 
vow, and  solemnly  abjare  any  such  intentioo  ; 
and  further,  if  we  shall  be  sdmilted  ioto  any 
share  of  the  ConstitutioD,  by  our  being  r^ 
stored  to  the  right  of  Elective  Franchise,  we 
are  ready,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  de- 
clare, that  we  will  not  exercise  that  privilege 
to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Establishmeat  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  or  Protestant  Govern, 
meat  in  this  country/* 

The  assurance  then  given  was  as  full 
and  as  perfect  as  it  coiud  be.  Again,  in 
the  year  1792,  we  find  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  petitioners  to  Parliament,  "  so- 
lemnly and  conscientiously  dedaring,**  that, 
as  regarded  the  Protestant  Establbhed 
Church,  they  were  satisfied  witb  their  then 
condition  }  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  ex- 
istence of  that  Church  as  then  establidied ; 
that  th^  did  not  want  to  possess  Uiem- 
selves  of  any  property  belonging  to  tlie 
Established  Church;  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  give  the  fullest  assurances  of  these 
being  their  rinoere  and  earnest  inten* 
tions.— - 

^  With  reganl,''  said  they,  «•  to  the  eoosti* 
tution  of  the  Church,  we  are.  indeed,  inviola- 
bly attached  to  our  own— first,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  true ;  and  next,  because,  be* 
yond  belief,  we  know  that  itt  principles  ar« 
calculated  to  make  us,  and  have  made  na. 
good  men  and  good  citiiens.  But  aa  we  find 
it  answers  to  ns,  indiridually,  all  the  asefol 
ends  of  religion,  we  solemnly  and  consden- 
tiously  declare,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  our  ecclesiastical  policy, 
with  satisfaction  we  acquiesce  in  the  estab> 
lishment  of  the  National  Church ;  we  neither 
repine  at  its  possessions  nor  ent^  iu  digni- 
ties ;  we  are  ready,  upon  this  point,  to  give 
every  assurance  that  is  binding  upon  man?* 

In  the  year  1808,  the  well-known  peti- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
population  was  presented  to  Parliament; 
and  it  contained  this  passage, — 

^  And  year  petitioners  ssost  solemnly  de- 
clare, that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish  in  any 
way  to  injure  or  encroach  upon  the  rigfau, 
privileges,  possesrioos,  or  revenues,  epper- 
taining  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  no- 
testant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  or 
to  the  chorcnes  committed  to  their  charge,  or 
to  any  of  them  |  the  eMot  el  their 
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tappKcitioii  bdog,  that  they  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  rendered  capable  of  the 
same  civil  and  military  officest  franchises,  re- 
wardsy  and  honours,  as  their  fellow  subjects 
of  every  other  religious  denomination/' 

Again,  Dr.  Collins  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  in  1824,  so- 
lemnly disclaimed  any  disposition  on  his 
part,  or  that  of  his  fellow  Catholic  coun- 
trymen, to  disturb  the  Clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  the  possession  of  their 
propeily  or  privileges,  adding, — 

*'  I  am  satisfied,''  he  said,  *'  to  acquiesce  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  property  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church  of  England  are  by  law 
established  and  secured." 

In  1826,  a  declaration  was  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  Clergy  them- 
selves, in  which  they  say  that,—- 

^  They  recognise  the  right  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established, 
to  the  property  and  temporalities  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  regarded  the 
property  and  temporalities  of  the  Church  to 
oe  in  those  upon  whom  they  had  l>een  settled 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.'' 

But  now  the  case  is  altered  altogether. 
We  are  told  by  hon.  Gentlemen  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  broadly,  that 
this  property  and  those  temporalities  have 
been  plundered  from  the  Catholic  Clerey, 
and  tnev  assert  broadly  and  openly,  that 
they  wiU  never  be  satisfied  until  they  are 
restored  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  £No,  noQ  It  is  very  well  for 
tbe  )ion.  Gentlemen  to  say  no.  I  know 
that  many  Gentlemen  would  say  *'  No, 
noi"  who  agree  to  a  proposition  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  while  there  are  many  of  them  who 
now  apparently  assent  to  it  for  a  party  ob- 
ject, who  would  not  consent  to  it  if  they 
thought  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  the 
proposition  being  made.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Sunderland,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield,  at  once  recom- 
mended that  the  Irish  Protestant  Church 
should  be  destroyed.  [Mr.  Ward :  *'  No^ 
no."]  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  the  distinction 
the  hon.  Member  made,  but  I  will  recur  to 
the  point  presently.  I  will,  however, 
now  proceed  to  cite  the  declarations  that 
were  made  to  the  Protestants  of  England 
and  Ireland  immediately  before  the  passing 
of  the  Emancipation  Bill.  I  will  first  caU 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  passage  in 
the  speech  delivered  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  His  late  Majesty,  King  George  IV., 
on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  in  the 
year   1829.    The  responsible  advisers  of 


the  Crown  at  that  period  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  the  introduction  of  a  mea- 
sure for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  CathoUes 
from  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
then  laboured ;  and,  with  a  view  to  that^ 
the  following  words  were  introduced  into 
the  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session:— 

*'  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal 
of  their  liabilities  can  be  effected  with  the  full 
and  permanent  security  of  our  establishments 
in  Cburoh  and  State,  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches  com* 
mitted  to  their  care«  These  are  institutions 
which  roust  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this  Pro- 
testant Kingdom,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  and 
determination  of  his  Majesty  to  preserve  in« 
violate.'* 

The  House  of  Commons  in  its  reply  to 
His  Majesty's  proposition  in  his  gttudous 
Speech,  was  as  follows : — 

"  That  feeling,  with  his  Majesty,  convinced 
that  these  are  institutions  which  must  ever  be 
held  sacred  in  this  Protestant  Kingdom,  we 
cordially  thank  his  Majesty  for  the  declaration 
that  he  deems  it  his  duty,  and  that  it  is  his 
determination  to  preserve  them  inviolate.'^ 

The  same  language,  reserving  sacred  the 
right  of  the  Established  Church  to  its  pro- 
perty, privileges,  and  temporalities,  formed 
a  part  of  all  the  declarations  made  at  the 
time  by  his  Mqesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub. 
jecU,  and  they  expressed  themselves  ready 
to  bind  themselves  to  the  performance  of 
those  engagements  by  their  faith  fdedged« 
and  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath ;  and 
the  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
in  Parliament  reiterated  those  solemn  deda- 
rations  made  by  the  Catholics,  vouching  for 
their  good  faith  aud  sincerity,  and  that  the 
Cathcmcs,  one  and  all,  had  no  desire  to 
subvert  the  Established  Church,  or  possev 
themselves  of  the  property  or  tempondities 
of  iU  Clergy.  This,  I  say,  was  the  language 
used,  and  this  the  nature  of  the  security 
offered  to  the  Legislature  for  the  great 
boon  of  Catholic  Emancipation  before  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities.  Hence  it  was,  that, 
trusting  to  these  solemn  assurances,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel)  rejected 
the  suggestion  of  my  esteemed  deceased 
friend,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  to  introduce 
clauses  barring  all  and  every  Catholic  from 
interfering  in  any  way,  or  intermeddling 
in  any  legislative  discussion  by  means  S 
his  vote  on  questions  arising  in  the  House 
of  Parliament 

''I  will  not,''  said  my  right  hon.  Friend « 
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^  obstruct  the  Catholics.  I  have  framed  by 
the  Relief  Bill,  an  oath  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  themselves,  as  a  form  of  oath  that 
would  be  most  binding  upon  their  con- 
8cienceS|  and  to  their  consciences  I  will  leave 
them." 

And  now.  Sir,  I  approach  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  but  I  do  so,  I  can  assure  the 
House  with  an  earnest  desire  to  offend  no 
man — to  charge  no  man  with  any  wilful 
violation  or  evasion  of  the  obligations  un- 
dertaken by  or  imposed  upon  him.  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  has 
as  good  a  right  as  a  Protestant  to  legislate 
upon  matters  connected  with  the  Church, 
provided  only  that  he  adheres  to  that  con- 
scientious belief  which  he  entertains  re- 
specting the  obligations  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  oath  which  he  has  taken.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  appeal  not  to  the  passions  of  the 
Protestant,  but  to  the  conscientious  feel- 
ings of  the  Roman  Catholic.  I  may,  there- 
fore, without  offence,  read  the  oath  imposed 
by  the  Emancipation  Act,  and  be  permitted 
at  the  same  time  to  connect  it  with  the  pre- 
vious declaration.  This  oath,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  enacted  as  a  security  for  the  Pro- 
testant Church;  and  these  are  the  terms 
of  it:— 

<<  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  the  settlement  and  arrange- 
ment of  property  in  this  country  as  established 
by  .the  laws  now  in  being.  I  do  hereby  disclaim, 
dts'avow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment, 
for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic  Es- 
tablishment in  its  stead ;  and  I  do  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  will  not  exercise  any  privilege  to 
which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled  to  dis- 
turb and  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  and 
Protestant  Government  in  this  kingdom.  And 
I  solemnly  here  declare,  that  I  take  this  oath 
in  plain  terms,  and  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  words,  without  any  evasion 
or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,'' 

Those  are  the  terms  of  the  oath  and  this 
is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Parliament  of 
this  country  legislated  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Cathobcs.  I  do  not  charge  any 
Roman  Catholic  with  being  capable  of  vio- 
lating any  such  obligation.  1  can  readily 
imagme  that  there  are  those  who  think 
that  a  reduction  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
Bstablidied  Church  might  increase  the 
efficacy  of  that  Church ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  it  behoves  the  Roman  Catholic 
with  that  oath  in  his  hand,  and  influenced 
by  the  reverence  which  he  entertains  for 
such  an  obligation,  I  say  it  behoves  him 
well  to  examine  his  own  conscience,  and  to 
look  most  carefully  at  the  nature  of  any 


enactment  affecting  the  Church  before  he 
gives  his  vote.  But  then  I  am  told,  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  Established 
Church  is  an  insult  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  I  am  told  by  an  hon.  Member 
opposite,  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  is  also 
regarded  with  the  uttermost  discontent  bj 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Ward  rose  to  order :  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  widi  to 
misrepresent  him,  and  the  noble  Lord  was 
not  in  the  House  when  he  had  become  aware 
of  the  interpretation  put  on  his  words  re- 
specting the  Act  of  Settlement;  and  had 
explained  them.  He  never  meant  to  im- 
pute, or  did  impute,  to  the  present  gene- 
ration of  Catholics  the  slightest  dispositioa 
to  find  fault  with  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  Catholics,  who  had  fought  at  the  Boyne^ 
and  defended  Limerick,  no  doubt  felt  it  as 
a  hardship.  It  confirmed  the  confiscatioii 
of  their  propertyy  and  the  proscription  of 
their  religion.  But  from  1745,  to  the 
present  time,  not  the  slightest  imputation 
could  be  cast  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Ca. 
tholics  as  a  body.  They  had  acquired  pro- 
perty themselves  under  Uiis  veiy  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, and  the  Queen  had  no  more  de. 
voted  subjects. 

Lord  Slaidey:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  if  he  had  only  waited  a 
few  minutes  I  would  have  ezphdned.  I 
was  going  to  say,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  withdrawn  the  expression  that  he  then 
used.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  more,  that  he  thought 
it  quite  right  there  should  be  no  misun£r- 
standing  on  this  point ;  that  that  was  his 
opinion.  I  was  going  to  say,  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  interrupted  me,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  withdrawn  that  opin* 
ion,  which  fell  from  him  in  the  heat  ef 
debate.  'But,  Sir,  I  cannot  see,  if  the 
Act  of  Settlement  is  not  an  insult  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  how  there  should  be  that 
inequality  of  which  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  complain.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C. 
Buller)  did  not  much  improve  the  caae» 
for  he  says,  that  that  oath  is  unnecessary^ 
because  the  object  of  it  was  to  exdude 
from  the  Throne  the  Roman  Catholic  de- 
scendants of  James  I.,  and  that  those  de- 
scendants being  all  extinct,  it  h  now  useless. 
[Mr.  C.  BulUr :  I  did  not  say  so.]  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
object  of  the  Act  of  SetUement  was  to  ex- 
clude the  Stuarts,  and  as  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts  was  extinct,  the  Act  of  Settlement 
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18  a  dead  letter ;  therefore,  if  tbat  were  the 
only  object  of  the  oath,  it  was  worse  than 
an  insult  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  he- 
cause  it  was  a  gratuitous  insult — ^because 
it  goes  only  to  provide  against  a  Roman 
Catholic  family  which  does  not  exist.  But 
the  case  is  not  so.  No ;  but  this  country 
did  think,  that  it  would  not  be  safe— that 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  civil  liberty, 
that  there  should  be  a  full  and  entire 
equality  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Sir,  with  regard  to  civil 
rights  we  are  prepared  —  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  prepared— to  give  to  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  every- 
thing which  can  be  given  them  without 
trespassing  on  this  important  branch  of  the 
Constitution.  But  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
inconsistent,  acting  on  this  principle,  to  do 
the  fullest  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  to  remove  any  grievances,  if  any  still 
remain,  in  point  of  feeling,  or  which  may 
be  injurious  to  the  Roman  Catholics— I 
say  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  re- 
moving those  grievances,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  firmly  maintaining  the  Establi^ed 
Protestant  Church.  What  is  it  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  ask  with  regard  to  the 
Protestant  Church?  Do  they  ask  to  be 
endowed  with  the  property  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  ?  No,  they  repudiate  it ;  they 
refuse  it ;  they  will  not  take  it  if  you  offer 
it;  they  will  not  have  a  division  or  the 
whole  of  the  property ;  they  do  not  wish 
that  the  "  plunder"  which  has  been  taken 
from  them  should  be  given  back  to  them  ; 
they  do  not  ask  for  a  violation  of  the  pre- 
scriptive rights  of  property  extending  over 
a  period  of  300  years!  But  they  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  alliance  with  the  State; 
they  say,  that  if  you  are  willing  to  take 
them  in  alliance  with  you  they  will  not 
come.  Then  they  insist  that  in  reference 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  which  is  in 
alliance  with  you;  that  Church  which 
does  ally  itself  to  the  State  ;  that  Church 
which  does  submit  to  your  laws;  those 
ministers  who  are  provided  for  by  the 
State,  that  they  shall  not  be  provided  for, 
not  because  their  ministers  would  not  be 
equally  provided  for,  but  because  they  will 
not  have  them  provided  for  by  the  State. 
In  either  case  they  insist  there  shall  not  be 
any  provision.  Is  this  a  demand  which  is 
reasonable,  or  one  which  establishes  equa- 
lity ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  talks  of  equa- 
lity— ^are  the  two  Churches  on  an  equa- 
lity ?  Will  the  Roman  Catholics  allow  you 
to  regulate  their  ecclesiastical  functions? 
Will  they  allow  you  to  appoint  their  Bishops 
VOL.LXXfI.    {2Si} 


— to  control  their  proceedings— to  regulate 
the  fees  which  they  are  to  take — to  name 
the  hours  of  worship  ?  Will  they  allow 
you  to  interfere  with  any  view  to  equality  ? 
No ;  but  they  say,  give  us  all  the  advan- 
tages of  endowments  by  the  State,  and 
make  us  independent  of  the  State,  give  us 
with  that  independence  all  the  advantages 
the  Protestant  Church  enjoys  in  conse- 
quence of  its  connection  and  alliance  with 
the  State.  The  noble  Liord  seeks,  I  pre- 
sihne,  to  put  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
on  an  equality  with  the  Protestant  Bishops* 
Does  he  mean  to  admit  them  into  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  he  have  such  an  intention?  [Lord 
J.  Russell :  '•  No,  I  do  not."  A  Voice  on  the 
Opposition  side  '*  we  do."3  You  do,  happy 
united  party !  So,  then,  on  the  first  ques- 
tion being  asked  of  the  noble  Lord  on  a 
great  question  of  policy  the  noble  Lord  de- 
nies the  intention  which  has  been  imputed 
to  him  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit  by  his 
side,  and  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  in- 
terrupted him  prematurely.  If  it  were 
intended  that  the  Bishops  should  be  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  does  the  hon. 
Gentleman  mean  that  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  ?  But  the  Cathouc 
Bishops  are  appointed  and  consecrated  by  a 
foreign  Potentate;  and  they  are  to  take 
their  seats  as  Peers  of  the  realm,  and  are  to 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  do  that 
for  all  the  purposes  of  legislation  ?  Well, 
then,  take  the  other  alternative.  They  are 
not  to  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords 
— then  what  becomes  of  your  equality  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  remove  the  Protestant  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords  ?  That  is  a  faF- 
vourite  doctrine  I  know  with  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  ?  Why  don't  you  try 
your  hand  at  that,  and  bring  forward  a 
motion  in  this  House  to  that  effect  ?  Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  do  this;  and  see  what 
would  be  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  the  people  of  England  upon  a 
motion  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  exclusion 
of  Protestant  bishops  because  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  refuse  to  take  their  seats 
on  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Protestant 
bishops  sit  there.  And  are  these  the  con- 
ditions of  equality  which  are  to  satisfy  all 
parties — to  allay  disquietude,  and  to  allay 
murmurs  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  ? 
Is  this  the  correct  course  to  adopt  on  the 
part  of  a  Protestant  Government  ?  Sir,  I 
hope  the  noble  Lord  does  not  represent 
the  Roman  Catholic  people  in  Ireland; 
but  I  can  assure  him  that  whenever 
2N 
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he  shall  try  this  sweeping  proposition,  he 
will  soon  he  convinced  that  he  does  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  Protestant  people 
of  England.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  without  the  destruction  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  all  other  means 
of  conciliation  or  concession  would  he  of 
no  avail,  and  need  not  he  tried  ;  that  con- 
ciliation or  concession  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  our  time.  I,  for  one,  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  I  do  not  propose  anything  in 
the  way  of  compromise,  but  I  say,  while 
maintaining  the  Protestant  Church,  I  will 
never  consent  to  abandon  the  just  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  1  say,  there  is  no 
expense  or  extent  of  civil  immunity  which 
I  am  not  willing  to  grant  in  equity,  and 
justice,  and  in  law,  to  my  Roman  Catholic 
brethren;  and  if  in  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  there  are  grievances  which  can  be 
substantially  pointed  out,  no  man  will  be 
more  ready  to  meet  the  case,  and,  as  far  as 
legislation  will  allow,  remove  those  griev- 
ances. I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kildare  (Mr.  M.  OTerrall)  repeat 
a  statement  which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London.  The  noble  Lord 
made  an  assertion  which  I  am  sure  he  would 
on  cool  reflection  regret — namely,  that  the 
present  Lord  Chancelbr  of  England  had 
been  raised  to  his  high  position  on  account 
of  his  political  sentiments  in  respect  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  to  Ireland.  Sir, 
I  deeply  regretted  to  hear  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Lord,  but  I  give  him  credit  for 
having  uttered  it  in  the  height  of  excited 
feelings,  and  an  excited  speech^  and  I  am 
certain  it  was  not  the  real  feeling  or  opinion 
of  the  noble  Lord.  I  regretted  it  the  more 
deeply,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kildare  said^  after  cool  reflection,  that 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London.  If  I  were  to  believe  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  (Mr.  Murphy's) 
statement,  Ireland  certainly  is  in  an  excited 
state — a  frightful  state ;  for  he  says,  that 
no  jury  can  be  impartial,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  his  remarks  was, 
that  there  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained  a 
fair  trial  by  jury.  NoWj  Sir,  I  do  not  be> 
lieve  it  to  be  impossible  to  get  an  impartial 
jury  in  Ireland ;  and  I  think,  on  this  point 
also,  that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  made 
the  statement,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  his  feelings.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  his  objection  to  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  was  not  based  on 
any  religious  objection;  and  so  an  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  oihet  side  said  he  had 
not  any  religious  feeling  in  the  matter. 


No ;  he  objected  not  to  the  Clergy  receiv- 
ing their  income,  but  to  the  unauthorised 
interference  of  the  clergy  in  secular  mat- 
ters in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
says,  that  if  a  power  of  attorney  is  wanted 
the  party  requiring  it  is  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  puish. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  law  ;  but  sure 
I  am,  if  any  law  or  practice  requires  the 
signature  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
to  certain  documents,  as  a  person  penectly 
well  known,  and,  therefore,  the  individod 
selected  to  give  validity  and  effect  to  sudi 
papers — if,  I  say,  there  be  any  law  which 
imposes  such  duty  on  the  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, and  that  practice  is  to  be  considered 
a  grievance,  or  a  degradation,  or  an  insult, 
I  shall  not  only  have  no  objection  to  relieve 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  grievance, 
but  the  Protestant  clei^man  will  be  ex- 
tremely indebted  to  you  for  taking  from 
him  this  onerous  duty.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ssys,  in  regard  to  certificates  of 
baptism,  when  they  are  granted  by  Catho- 
lic priests  in  Ireland,  they  are  ill^al ; 
whereas  in  England  they  are  equally  ad- 
missible. I  mention  this  to  show  that  if 
you  bring  forward  grievances  we  are  ready 
to  redress  them.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
says  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  cannot 
give  a  certificate  of  marriage.  In  England, 
prior  to  the  year  1836,  Uiere  waa  a  very 
real  and  a  very  substantial  grievance  oo  this 
account,  for,  I  believe,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Registration  Act,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  in  England  could  not  celebrate 
a  marriase  even  between  parties  of  his  own 
communion  except  accormng  to  the  forms 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church.  Why  that  was  a  real, 
substantial,  tangible,  grievance,  pressing 
heavily  upon  the  Dissenters  and  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics.  There  is  no  such  griev- 
ance in  Ireland.  A  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gyman may  marry,  provided  he  marries  two 
persons  of  his  own  persuasion,  without  any 
interference  by  any  party.  Nay  more,  the 
marriage  is  recognised  and  valid,  and  proof 
of  it  may  be  o&red  at  any  time,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  shall  ap- 
pear in  any  court  of  law,  and  declare,  that 
he  had  married  two  persons,  being  Romn 
Catholics,  his  declaration  wonld  be  good 
evidence  of  the  marriage,  and  of  the  va* 
lidity  of  the  marriage.  Bot  what  is  it  the 
Roman  Catholic  reouires  according  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ?  Why  that  his  certificate 
should  be  a  certificate  of  the  marriage,  the 
same  as  the  certificate  of  a  miniscer  of  the 
Established  Choreh,  and  the  minisler  of 
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any  other  Charqli  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment. But  the  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  is  bound  bv  many  re- 
strictions and  regulations  by  which  the  Le- 
gislature controul  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions. They  compel  him  to  keep  a  re- 
gister. Is  the  hon.  Gentleman  quite  sure 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  submit  to 
the  same  restriction — is  he  quite  sure  again, 
that  if  an  offer  were  made  in  this  respect 
to  place  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  entire  and  perfect  equality  with  the 
Protestant  clergyman  in  England,  that  he 
would  not  say,  '*  No,  I  would  rather  remain 
as  I  am ;  I  would  rather  not  obtain  the  boon 
if  it  is  to  be  encumbered  with  this  diffi- 
culty !  **  This  is  a  most  complicated  and 
difficult  question.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site well  know,  that  there  is  no  question 
more  difficult  than  the  law  of  marriage, 
particularty  with  regard  to  Ireland.  That 
question  was  last  year  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  upon  this 
very  question  of  Registration  by  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  very  abundant  evi- 
dence was  taken  before  the  Committee, 
which  at  present  has  not  been  given  to  the 
public,  inasmuch  as  the  inquiry  has  not  yet 
terminated.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  another 
point  which  is  touched  upon  by  mv  right 
hon.  I^riend,  and  to  which  1  will  only 
very  briefly  advert.  It  is  stated,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  are  determined  to 
accept  no  endowment  on  the  part  of  the 
State ;  and  it  is  said*  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  is  a  great  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  a  large  Ixidy  of  the  people  to  grant 
it  if  it  would  be  accepted.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman treats  rather  lightly  a  proposition 
which,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  to  carry 
with  it  a  considerable  recommendation  as 
affording  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a 
mote  secure  state  of  independence  than 
they  now  possess-^I  mean  the  proposal 
which  relaxes  the  law  at  present  in  force  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Clergy  of  Ireland,  or  rather  to  enable 
persons  holding  trusts  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Clergy  in  Ireland,  to  acquire  pro- 
perty in  the  same  manner  as»  by  a  recent 
statute,  that  privilege  has  been  conferred 
upon  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country. 
By  the  2nd  and  3rd  William  IV,  some  re- 
laxations were  made  in  the  law,  which, 
in  some  respects,  differed  in  the  two  coun« 
tries.  In  some  respects  the  restrictiona  were 
more  stringent  iu  England  ;  but  a  restric- 
tion is  now  left  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
in  Ireland,  which  does  not  apply  to  the 


Roman  Catholic  or  Dissenter  in  England, 
thai  be  cannot  at  present,  as  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Priest,  hold  any  real  property,  and 
that  no  valid  deed  of  gift  can  be  executed 
to  him,  or  any  other  person  for  his  advan- 
tage, in  that  capacity  as  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  hope,  if  this  is  not  considered  as  a  large 
concession — if  it  is  not  considered  as  meet* 
ing  the  views  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, which  I  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, say  we  cannot  meet,  I  trust 
the  proposal  to  extend  this  right  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland—- to  en- 
able the  Roman  Catholic  landlord,  to  enable 
the  Protestant  landlord,  to  enable  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  by  their  united 
efforts  to  obtain  for  their  Clergy  a  fixed 
status,  and  a  property  in  land  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent— I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  any 
hostile  feeling  tofvards  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  I  say,  again,  that  if  there  are 
practical  grievances  which  are  still  endured 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  the  fanciful 
grievance  of  having  a  provision  made  for 
persons  of  a  different  religious  persuasion, 
which,  if  offered,  they  would  not  accept*— 
if  there  are  any  substantial  grievances  un- 
der which  the  Catholics  labour — if  there 
be  any  assistance  which,  consistently  with 
principle,  ite  can  give  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  Catholica,  they  will 
not  find  upon  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government — ^bigots,  as  they  may  choose 
to  represent  us — they  will  not  find  any  dis- 
inclination to  view  those  claims  with  the 
consideration  which  I  admit  is  due  to  the 
priesthood,  who  are  connected  with  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  Irish  people*  If  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  be  in  the  first 
instance  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure,  which  in 
my  conscience  I  believe  to  be  unmerited 
ort  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
against  that  vote  of  censure  I  should  heartily, 
respectfully,  but  firmly  protest  as  |un- 
m^rited.  Against  the  confiscation  of  Church 
property  I  will  raise  my  voice,  as  long  as  I 
have  a  voice  to  raise  within  the  wsJls  of 
Parliament.  I  wish  before  I  sit  down  just 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  bouse  to  an  au- 
thority upon  this  subject,  to  which  I  think 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  will  pay  some  degree  of  attention. 
At  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill^  when  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  stated  in  strong  terms  their  ap- 
prehension of  the  admission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the 
probability  that  they  would  subvert  and 
overthrow  the  Established  Church,  this 
2  N  2 
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was  the  mode  in  which  a  noble  Lord,  now 
a  Member  of  this  House,  met  thai  argu- 
ment.    That  noble  Lord  said — 

**  By  what  magical  power  a  minority  is  to 
lead  captive  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
compel  them  to  sacrifice  their  principles  and 
degrade  their  faith,  has  not  been  very  distinctly 
slated.  But  it  is  said,  that  in  times  of  nicely- 
balanced  political  discussion,  when  parties 
run  high,  a  small  but  compact  body  m  this 
House,  acting  upon  one  common  principle, pro- 
ceeding steadily  towards  one  common  object, 
and  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  as 
opportunity  and  occasion  may  arrive,  might 
accomplish  purposes  and  objects  which  are 
seemingly  unattainable.  So  far  as  relates  to 
honours  and  emoluments,  or  anything  which 
the  leader  of  an  Opposition  may  propose,  or 
the  head  of  a  Government  can  give,  this  argu- 
ment may  have  some  weight.  But  the  changes 
which  the  Catholics  are  said  to  aim  at  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  of  the  Legislature.  But  see  what  va- 
rious improbabilities,  not  to  say  impossibilities 
must  combine  before  that  period  can  arrive." 

This  is  the  langufl«|e  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Tiverton,  as  to  what 
might  possibly  happen  in  a  state  of  nicely 
balanced  parties  where  it  was  convenient  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party. 

The  noble  Lord  further  said,  ^' I  will 
suppose  a  government  hard  pressed  to  carry 
some  measure  of  their  own,  or  to  resist  some 
measure  of  their  opponents,  were  to  purchase 
the  support  of  the  Catholics  by  proposing  to 
introduce  changes  injurious  to  or  subversive  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
consent  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  Throne,  who 
by  law  is  a  Protestant,  must  be  obtained.  But 
I  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
which  I  hold  to  be  impossible,"  (it  is  certainly 
very  hard  for  hon.  Members  to  say  what  is 
impossible.)  **  I  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  which  I  hold  to  be  impossible, 
that  an  English  Cabinet  should  agree  to  ad- 
vise, and  a  Protestant  King  should  be  found 
to  sanction  such  a  measure,  yet  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  supposed  case  is  a  weak  Admi- 
nistration tottering  in  their  seats,  and  certain 
of  support  neither  in  the  Parliament  nor  in 
the  country.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect 
upon  such  a  Government  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion," 

Now,  with  respect  to  a  proposition  to 
weaken  and  injure  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment by  an  alliance  with  a  small  but 
compact  Roman  Catholic  party,  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  and  it  is  my  opinion  and  belief 
too: — 

"  That  the  effect  would  be  to  give  instantly 
to  their  opponeirls   ten    times  the  strength 


which  their  profligate  bargain  would  have 
purchased  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  Every 
honest  and  independent  Protestant  would 
unfurl  his  standard,  and  their  advemries 
would  raise  around  their  heads  a  storm  of 
public  indignation  which  would  sweep  Ihem 
from  their  places  with  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace." 

This  was,  in  the  year  1829,  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  the  fate,  and  the  well-merited 
fate,  which  would  fall  upon  any  Admi- 
nistration which  should  be,  as  the  noble 
Lord  said,  profligate  enough  to  entertain  a 
proposition  for  the  injury  or  subversion  of 
the  Established  Church.  I  will  not  use 
terms  so  strong  as  those  which  the  noble 
Lord  used,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  while  I 
believe  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England 
is  firmly  determined  to  do  full  and  suIk 
stantial  justice  in  respect  to  the  civil  rights 
of  their  Roman  Catholic  feUow-subjects, 
in  common,  I  believe,  with  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  England,  I  entertain  a 
fixed  and  unaltered  determination  to  main- 
tain and  uphold  the  Protestant  Establish* 
ment  of  this  country. 

Debate  again  adjourned. 


Stipbkdiart  Magistrates,  Ire- 
land.] Viscount  Ebrington  said,  that 
in  order  to  set  at  rest  the  recent  disputes 
upon  the  subject,  he  begged  to  move  for  m 
return  of  the  appointments  of  all  the  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates  in  Ireland,  from  the 
1st  January  1839,  to  September  1,  1841. 
with  the  dates  of  their  appointments,  and 
of  the  periods  when  any  of  them  were  re- 
moved from  service. 

Lord  Elioi  said,  the  statement  made  by 
his  noble  Friend  behind  him  was  on  the 
authority  of  a  memorandum  with  which  he 
furnished  him,  and  he  was  responsible  for 
it.  In  consequence  of  the  observations  of 
a  noble  Lord  elsewhere  last  night  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  make  a  more  searching 
inquiry.  The  result  was,  that  seven  ma- 
gistrates had  been  appointed,  but  he  found 
by  the  Dublin  Gazette  that  three  of  the 
magistrates  appointed  within  the  last  three 
mokiths  of  the  Jate  Administration  were  to 
fill  vacancies  which  had  taken  place.  Bot 
there  was  an  addition  of  seven  magistrates 
made  in  the  course  of  1841.  In  the  year 
1839  there  bad  been  fifty- seven  magis- 
trates. The  year  1841  had  been  a  year 
of  perfect  tranquillity;  but  still  in  that 
year  there  had  been  an  increase  of  seven 
Magistrates,  and  four  of  ihem  were  ap- 
pointed within  five  weeks  of  the  dissolu- 
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ward  and  give  evidence  in  such  matters, 
when  bj  doing  so  they  would  be  subject, 
ing  themselves  to  pains  and  penalties,  un- 
less they  were  protected  by  a  Bill  of  In. 
demnity.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
other  House  had  appointed  a  Committee, 
and  he  trusted  that  their  united  efforts 
would  end  in  the  adoption  of  such  steps 
as  would  put  an  end  to  that  excessive 
system  of  Gambling,  against  which  he,  in 
common  with  the  people  of  this  country, 
entertained  the  strongest  objections,  and 
should  be  most  happy  to  put  down.  He 
hoped  by  means  of  the  Committee  of  the 
other  House  they  would  be  able  to  remove 
the  prejudice  which  existed,  that  the 
measure  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  qui  tarn 
actions  was  brought  forward  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  rich  and  not  to  the  poor:  such 
was  not  the  fact,  and  he  regretted  that 
truth  obliged  him  to  state  that  there 
was  more  gambling  amongst  the  lower 
than  the  higher  classes.  He  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  procure  such  evidence 
before  the  Committee  as  would  enable 
them  to  legislate  efficiently  on  the  subject, 
and  to  prevent  Gambling  so  far  as  it  could 
be  prevented  by  legislation  among  all 
classes. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.]  Jjord  Brougham  ob- 
served that  he  had  stated  the  other  evening 
that  he  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  case  of  a  noble 
Friend  of  his  (the  Earl  of  Dundonald), 
and  extending  the  duration  of  his  patent 
for  Steam-Engines  for  a  certain  time.  He 
had  since  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  introduce  a  general  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought  it  was  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  whole  law,  not  as  regarded  each 
particular  case,  but  as  affecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  their  power  to  extend 
the  duration  of  a  Patent  in  every  case,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Dundon- 
ald. He  had  framed  the  Bill  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  with  that  particular  ob- 
ject. By  it  he  proposed  that  on  an  applicant 
presenting  a  Petition  to  either  House  of 
Parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
a  Patent,  that  that  House  should  refer  the 
subject  to  a  Committee  for  examination, 
or  hear  evidence  at  its  Bar  on  the  subject. 
And  if  the  House  thought  that  a  case  had 
been  made  out,  that  it  should  address  the 
Crown  on  the  subject  matter,  and  pray 
the  Crown  to  take  the  case  into  consider* 


tion  of  the  Government.  He  thought  he 
had  now  accounted  for  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  led.  He  had,  how- 
ever, stated  correctly,  that  seven  magis- 
trates were  appointed  in  the  eight  months, 
and  four  of  them  were  added  within  five 
weeks  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Labouchere  had  heard,  with  regret, 
the  speech  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  He  had  brought  a  grave 
charge  against  the  late  Administration  in 
Ireland,  founded  on  facts  which,  it  ap. 
peared,  were  not  accurately  stated.  The 
gravamen  of  that  charge  was,  that  seven 
magistrates  were  added  to  the  number  of 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  Ireland,  under 
circumstances  leading  to  the  imputation 
that  they  were  so  added,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  as  a 
job  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It 
now  appeared  that  so  far  from  these  seven 
being  additional  nominations,  three  had 
been  vacancies  which  had  been  filled  up 
by  the  late  Government.  He  much  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  his  noble  Friend 
Lord  Morpeth,  since  he  was  sure  he  would 
have  been  able  to  give  a  still  more  satis- 
factory explanation  on  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday^  February  19,  1844. 

MiNOTU.]    BrLLS.    PuUic^l*-  Patents  AmendmenU. 
S*-  WitneMes  iDdemnity  (Garaizv)  t  Oflbnoet  at  Sea. 
3"-  and  pamd :— Metropolis  Improvementi. 
PsTiTiOMa  pRBasKTSD.    Fioni  Frome,  and  Denbighshire, 
against  Union  of  Sees  of  SL  Asaph  apd  Bangor.— From 
DfOgheda.  ftir  Amendment  of  Municipal  Corporations 
(Ireland)  Aet^By  the  Earl  of  Yarliorough,  ttom  Sen- 
fidd*  and  Hameringluun,  and  15  places,  for  Protection 
of  Agricultural  Interest. 

GAMBLfKO  Transactions.  —  (Wit- 
nesses' Indemnity.)  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  Gambling  Transactions  Witnesses 
Indemnity  Bill,  said  that  the  object  of  it 
was  to  afibrd  indemnity  to  the  witnesses 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Committee  to  which  the  Penalties  on 
Horse-racinfc,  &c.,  Repeal  Bill  had  been 
referred.  The  Committee  had  found  it 
impossible  to  make  a  searching  inquiry 
into  Gambling  without  the  examination 
of  persons  implicated  in  transactions  for 
which  they  were  liable  to  prosecution  ;  and 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that,  under 
lucb  circumstapces,  they  would  coma  for* 
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ation.  Then,  if  the  party  applying  for  an 
extension  of  hit  Patent  presented  a  Peti- 
tion to  the  Crown,  the  Petition  will  either 
be  rejected  on  the  advice  of  some  respon- 
sible Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  submitted 
for  consideration  to  the  Judicial  Com< 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  body 
was  to  be  empowered,  if  the  case  of  the 
Petitioner  was  made  out,  to  extend  the 
duration  of  the  Patent  for  some  years.  He 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  have  a  joint  Address  of  both 
Houses  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject,  but 
at  any  rate  he  should  prefer  an  examina- 
tion before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  there  the  witnesses  could  be 
examined  on  oath. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  he  approved 
of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  he  wished 
to  suggest  to  his  noble  Friend  the  pro- 
priety of  making  his  Bill  more  genera),  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  thought  that  this  was  only 
one  subject  with  respect  to  which  there 
should  be  an  extension  of  jurisdiction. 
He  thought,  also,  that  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee should  have  the  power  of  extending 
the  term  of  a  Patent  for  a  longer  period 
than  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  proposed. 
He  thought  that  the  power  of  extending 
the  duration  of  a  Patent  for  fourteen  or 
even  twenty-one  years  might  safely  be 
intrusted  to  this  Tribunal,  from  the  nature 
of  its  constitution.  There  was,  however, 
another  point  of  great  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whe* 
ther  or  not  they  should  introduce  into  this 
Bill.  The  point  he  alluded  to  was,  whe. 
ther  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  intrust 
this  tribunal  with  the  power  of  granting 
divorces  a  vinculo  matrimonii.  He  had 
always  thought  that  cases  of  this  kind 
were  not  proper  matters  for  Parliament. 
The  business  for  Parliament  should  be 
confined  to  objects  having  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  its  time  should 
not  be  taken  up  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
adultery.  It  should  be  left  to  a  court  of 
justice  to  say  whether  a  marriage  should 
be  dissolved  at  all ;  and  he  knew  no  better 
tribunal  for  thai  pur|>ose  than  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  By 
giving  this  power  to  this  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, they  would  render  the  law  acces- 
sible to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich, 
and    they    would    enable    the   poor   lo 


obtain  a  remedy  for  an  injury  wbicb  was 
now  only  to  be  had  by  the  rich.  He, 
therefore,  would  suggest,  that  instead  of 
the  present  Bill  being  passed*  which  had 
only  one  object  in  view,  a  general  Bill  for 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be 
introduced,  and  that  that  tribunal  sboald 
not  only  be  enabled  to  extend  the  duration 
of  a  patent,  but  also  should  have  the 
power  of  dissolving  a  marriage. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  would 
not  be  .advisable  for  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  to  mix  up  two  subjects  so  dissimi- 
lar as  the  law  of  Patents  and  the  law  of 
Divorce  in  the  Bill  now  presented  to  the 
House.  If,  however,  his  noble  and  leamad 
Friend  would  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  svbject 
of  Divorce,  and  its  adjudication  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coaneil, 
it  should  have  his  best  consideration. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdaume  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating,  that  in  o|k 
posing  the  grant  of  large  powers  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
when  the  Bill  giving  these  powers  was  be- 
fore the  House,  he  was  actuated  solely  bj 
a  prudential  motive  in  going  step  by  step 
where  a  new  tribunal  was  being  coosti* 
tuted.  He  should  say  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  be 
an  infinitely  better  tribunal  for  this  sort  of 
business  than  that  which  now  existed.  It 
would  have  also  another  great  recommen- 
dation over  the  present  systeos— that  of 
cheapness,  and  the  law  would  then  be  pro* 
tective,  not,  as  now,  to  one  class  alone,  bat 
to  the  whole  country.  He  denied  that  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
poor  man  getting  a  divorce  tended  to  im- 
prove the  morality  of  the  country ;  oa  the 
contrary,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  had  a 
directly  contrary  effect.  Before,  however, 
they  parted  with  their  own  jorisdietioQ  oa 
this  subject,  it  would  be  well  for  Parlia- 
ment  to  take  care  and  consider  whether 
the  proposed  tribunal  would  be  a  better 
one  than  the  present. 

Lord  Brougham  wished  only  to  observe, 
that  the  suggestion  now  thrown  oot  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
constituting  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  There  was  in  that  Bill, 
as  originally  introduced,  a  clause  not  ex- 
actly giving  the  absolute  power  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  10  gvaut 
divorces,  but  giving  to  it  power  to  inquire 
and  report  in  all  casta  of  appiicatiott  aade 
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for  bills  for  divorce  in  contequence  of 
adultery— making  it,  io  fact,  ancillary  to 
the  proceedings  of  that  House.  His  plan 
would  be,  never  to  part  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion now  possessed  by  that  House,  but 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  might  report 
to  the  House,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  House,  give  its  judgment  in  these 
cases ;  because  he  was  then,  as  now,  very 
jealous  of  transferring  or  narrowing  the 
jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  them.  The 
noble  Marquess  said  at  that  time  they 
were  going  too  far,  but  now  that  they 
found  the  system  work  so  well,  he  thought 
they  might  go  a  little  further.  They  then 
bad  founded  a  totally  new  tribunal,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  how  it  might  work. 
He  thought  that  after  three  years'  expe- 
rience, and  finding  that  in  other  matters 
it  worked  well,  they  might  give  it  a  quasi 
legislative  power  in  cases  of  divorce.  He 
thought  that  in  the  present  instance,  they 
had  better  go  on  step  by  step,  and  if  they 
adopted  his  proposal  with  respect  to  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  Patents,  that  they 
might  take  up  the  other  subject.  But 
with  respect  to  that  subject,  it  was  a 
most  delicate  subject,  and  was  connected 
with  details  of  the  utmost  difficulty  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  making  provision  for 
the  divorced  wife — it  required  the  greatest 
care  tnd  deliberation.  In  his  opinion,  the 
course  hinted  at  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Lyndhorst)  was  by  far  the 
most  judicious.  He  (Lord  Brougham) 
would  frame  a  special  Bill  for  this  object, 
which  he  should  propose  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  when  they 
would  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Consistorial  Court,  the  right  rev. 
Prelates,  the  Common-law  and  Equity 
Judges;  and  he  trusted  that  the  result 
would  be  that  they  should  be  able  to  at- 
tain the  point  aimed  at,  and  make  the  law 
as  available  to  the  poor  as  it  now  was  to 
the  rich.  Certainly,  as  tbe  law  at  present 
stood,  it  was  a  remedy  for  the  rich,  and 
not  for  tbe  poor,  not  only  to  the  wrong  of 
the  party,  but  to  tbe  great  injury  of  the 
morals  of  the  poor. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  be  should  be  tbe 
last  person  to  transfer  the  powers  of  that 
House  or  of  Parliament  to  tbe  Privy 
Council  or  any  other  body.  The  question, 
however,  of  a  divorce  a  vinculo  mo/nmimu, 
be  thought  oagbt  to  be  referred  to  a  judi- 
cial tribanal ;  and  be  could  conceive  none 
better  for  iaduslry  and  quickneaa  than  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  tbe  Privy  Cooacil* 


He  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that 
the  usual  proceedings  in  such  cases  were 
conformable  with  the  proper  functions  of 
that  House  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  that,  after  the 
divorce  was  obtained,  then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  parties  should  be  al- 
lowed to  marry  again  ?  That  he  appre- 
hended to  be  a  question  for  Parliament 
alone.  Again,  the  future  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  divorced  female  was  always 
a  matter  which  was  narrowly  looked  to  by 
that  House,  and  there  would  be  great  dif- 
ficulty in  transferring  this  power  to  another 
tribunal.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
expenses  of  such  proceedings  would  not  be 
diminished,  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  place, 
a  trial  must  be  had,  and  then  a  Bill  in 
Parliament. 

Lord  Redesdale  did  not  think  much  ex- 
pense would  be  saved  by  taking  questions 
of  this  kind  before  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  except,  perhaps,  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  inquiry.  Before 
the  Privy  Council,  such  case  would  be 
probably  disposed  of  in  one  day,  whereas 
before  their  Lordships'  House  the  inquiry 
would  occupy  a  longer  time.  There  was 
a  subject  connected  with  this  matter, 
which  was  worth  their  Lordships'  consider- 
ation ;  namely,  the  expense  of  passing 
divorce  Bills  through  Parliament.  This 
expense  arose  chiefly  from  the  fees  to 
which  the  solicitor,  agent,  and  every  per- 
son who  was  concerned  in  passing  a  Bill 
through  Parliament  were  entitled.  These 
expenses  were  not  incurred  in  one  stage 
only,  but  were  repeated  in  every  stage  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  was  a  matter  well  worthy 
their  Lordships'  consideration,  whether 
something  could  not  be  done  towards  re- 
ducing these  expenses. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  the  subject  was 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
House;  he  knew  an  instance  in  point 
himself.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  to  an 
esute,  respecting  which  a  Bill  had  lately 
been  obtained  from  Parliament.  The 
Uustees  had  just  received  a  bill  of  367/., 
that  being  the  parliamentary  agent's  bill 
alone.  Upon  this  Bill,  not  a  single  witness 
had  been  examined,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  opposition  to  it.  The  whole  ex- 
penses of  this  Bill,  which  was  unopposed, 
and  merely  obtained  for  tbe  purpose  of 
granting  leases,  was  1,200/.  He  thought 
that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  the  House 
should  interferoi  as  it  operated  as  a  denial 
of  justice. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  repeated,  that  be 
had  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  proposition, 
but  he  thought  that  it  would  not  be  advi- 
sable to  mix  up  this  question  of  Divorce 
with  that  of  Patents.  In  cases  of  Di- 
vorce, he  thought  that  in  any  case  a  Bill 
would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  parties  to  marry  again. 

Communication  with  Ireland.] — 
Lord  Monteagle  wished  to  obtain  certain 
returns,  relating  to  Holyhead  Harbour, 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  other 
House.  Rapid  communication  between 
this  country  and  Ireland  was  so  necessary 
that  he  need  make  no  comment  upon  it. 
He  wished  to  say  one  word  with  respect 
to  Holyhead  Harbour,  although  he  did 
not  wish  to  press  the  Government  for  a 
decisive  answer,  inasmuch  as  it  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  other  House  just 
now,  but  he  should  urge  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Government,  the  great 
importance  of  having  the  utmost  facility 
in  the  communication  between  this  coun- 
try and  Ireland,  and  above  all,  at  the 
present  time.  To  give  effect  to  this,  it 
was  essential  that  the  harbour  of  Holy- 
head should  be  as  safe  as  possible.  He 
was  induced  to  allude  to  this  subject,  be- 
cause he  felt  the  great  interest  which  it 
excited  in  the  public  mind  in  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  ob- 
jection  to  the  production  of  the  papers. 
With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  Ho- 
lyhead Harbour,  he  could  not  at  present 
say  anything  on  the  subject;  but  there 
could  be  no  object  more  interesting  than 
to  render  the  communication  with  Ireland 
as  expeditious  and  convenient  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  Court  op  Chancery  Fees.] 
—The  Lord  Chancellor  laid  on  the  Table 
an  account  of  the  Fees  received  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  during  the  last  year, 
and  said,  that  he  was  happy  to  inform 
their  Lordships,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  alterations  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  Fees  of  last  year  fell  short  of  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  with  the  addition  of 
the  compensations  now  paid,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  that  the  compensations 
continually  falling  in,  the  Fees  would 
be  greatly  decreased,  as  compared  with 
what  they  were  before  the  alteration, 
previous  to  which  the  Fees  were  con- 
iiottally  augmeDting, 


Lord  Campbell  said,  that  hti  ooUe 
and  learned  Friend  had  alluded  to  the 
prospect  of  the  fees  decreasing  upon  the 
death  of  the  persons  to  whom  compensa- 
tion  had  been  awarded,  bat  as  it  had  been 
stated,  that  the  compensation  did  not 
cease  upon  their  death,  but  that  their 
executors  would  still  be  able  to  receive  it, 
he  was  led  to  ask  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  how  that  was  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  inform  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  how  that  was,  for,  no  doobt, 
he  had  read  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
he  would  find  by  a  clause  in  that  Act, 
that  the  compensation  was  extended  to 
the  widows  and  children  of  some  of  the 
parties,  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Lord  LangdaU  said,  that  it  might  be 
satisfactory  for  him  to  state,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  conducting  the  new  system,  con* 
sideriog  the  compensation  as  part  of  that 
expense,  was  less  than  the  Fees,  which 
also  were  less  than  the  charges  upon  the 
suitors  during  the  old  system. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  February  19,  1844. 


MiNims.]    BiLLflL    Prtmte^-\*- 

RaUway ;  Newbury  and  Great  Walm  RaUway.  • 

PKTiTioifs  PmssaifTU).  By  Sir  G.  StricUaiMl.  and  Mi. 
Hume,  fhnn  ttiree  Peace  Aaodationa,  i^aiort  Inm— ^  m 
MlUtary  ErtabUshmentk— By  Mr.  DkkoMaii.  and  Mr.  S. 
Wortley,  ftom  Salford.  and  oUicr  Unioia,  Ibr  Amen*- 
meat  of  Poor-law.— Prom  ErbisUxk.  afalnit  Union  of 
Sees  of  St.  Aiaph  and  Baqgor.  —  From  Kti^Blumn>oa» 
Hull,  against  SmaU  DcbH  BUU-By  Sir  J.  Tmltopc.  from 
Great  DriiBeld,  and  Holbeach,  in  tvfoux  of  Cotn-lawa.^ 
By  Mr.  S.  Crawfiord,  ttam  Reading,  and  4  plaoes.  fcr 
withholding  the  SuppUek—From  Dublltt,  that  the  Ptetlea 
found  Guilty  at  the  recent  State  Triab  be  Excluded  ftm 
Legislation.— From  John  Robertaon,  r^^ectiog  Mcfdnoft 
Fund. 


Law  or  Conspiracy.]  Mr.  7.  Dkx* 
combe  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
Attorney-general,  which  was  of  great  im* 
portance    to    all    those   connected    with 

fublic  Associations  in  this  coantry  and 
reland.  Ha  understood  that  certain  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  in  Ireland  had 
withdrawn  their  names  from  the  Repeal 
Association,  and  sUted  that  their  reason 
for  doing  so  was  in  consequence  of  Chief 
Justice  Pennefather  having  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  whole  Association  wms 
responsible  for  any  articles  which  might 
appear  in  any  newspapers^  the  proprieton 
of  which  were  members  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  He  (Mr.  Duncombe)  had 
Men  letters  io  the  newspapers^  liwi  Mr* 
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Barrett,  proprietor  of  the  Pilots  end  from 
Mr.  Oavfto  Duffy,  proprietor  of  the  Mi<ioii, 
resigniog  their  conoection  with  the  Aito- 
cifttioo  00  those  groaodi.  He  (Mr.  Don- 
conbe),  therefore,  wished  to  «sk  the 
Atloroey-genertl  whether  the  poblicalioo 
of  an  article  by  any  member  of  an  A«bo- 
ciatioo  was  sttScieat  to  inculpate  the  As- 
sociation, and  whether  the  Association 
might  be  indicted  for  conspiracy  on  that 
account? 

The  Attorney  General tMiA  thst  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  been  kind  enough 
to  communicate  to  him  bis  intention  of 

Othat  question,  and  in  answer  he 
to  say  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
Croprietors  of  the  newspapers  in  question 
ad  been  well  advised,  and  that  they  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion  in  retiring  from 
the  Repeal  Association.  With  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  an  Association  mij^ht 
be  affected  by  the  publication  of  an  article 
00  the  part  of  any  of  iu  members,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  (Sir  F.  Pollock)  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion whether  everything  that  appears  in 
every  newspaper  was  to  affect  every  mem* 
ber  of  any  Association  with  which  the 
writer  of  the  matur  was  connected,  un- 
less he  knew  what  the  Association  was, 
what  were  its  purposes,  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  publication,  and  what  use  had 
been  made  of  it* 

Mr.  Eiphhittome  said,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  away  with  monopoly.  There 
was  a  paper  published  in  connection  with 
that  League,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  he 
was  liable  for  any  articles  which  appeared 
in  that  paper. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  the  hon. 
Member  had  addressed  his  question  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  such  a  distinction.  He 
would  strongly  advise  the  hon.  Member 
to  take  the  opinion  of  his  ordinary  pro- 
fessional legal  adviser. 
.  Mr.  HMky  was  not  satbfied  with  the 
answers  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Attorney-general.  He  (Mr.  Modley)  had 
consulted  his  professiooal  adviser  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  Anti-Com-law  League,  and 
that  Gentleman  informed  him  that  it  was 
perfectly  legal.  But  if  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral were  directed  by  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
vemment,  after  ten  or  eleven  months  had 
elapaed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  0*Connell, 
to  prosecute  him,  it  would  not  be  enough 
Ihal  his  legal  ad?  iaer  bad  already  gives 


his  opinion.  He  wished,  therefore  to  ask 
the  Attorney-general  whether  the  Aoti- 
Corn-law  League  was  a  legal  AssociatioB  ? 
The  Attorney  General:  If  the  hom 
Member  put  to  him  any  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  hon.  Member  himself,  he 
would  St  once  answer  it,  and  without  a 
fee :  but  he  did  not  think  that  by  answer- 
ing all  those  questions  he  should  be  pro- 
perly occupying  the  public  time. 

TuRKPiKB  Trusts.]  Viscount  Eb* 
rington  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Depsrtment — whether 
it  were  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  bring  in  a  measure  during 
this  Session  on  the  subject  of  Turnpike 
TrnsUT 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a 
measure  of  that  description.  The  subject 
had  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  die* 
turbaoces  in  South  Wales.  The  Govern- 
ment expected  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission in  a  very  short  time,  and  he 
thought  thst  it  would  be  of  great  advant- 
age that  they  should  see  that  Report  be- 
fore the  meuure  was  brought  in. 

Statb  op  Ikelaiid^Adjourhkd  Dk- 
BATB  (Fifth  Nigbt).]  Mr.  Hortman  re- 
sumed the  Ai^oumed  Debate,  and  said, 
it  had  been  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  we 
had  arrived  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  affiiirs 
of  Ireland,  and  he  should  support  the  mo- 
tion of  the  noUe  Lord,  because  he  thought 
that  an  inquiry  was  imperatively  cafied 
for.  There  were  certain  facts  on  which 
no  difference  of  opinion  existed.  It  wm 
admitted,  that  three  years  ago,  Ireland  had 
been  handed  over  to  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site in  a  state  of  peace  and  tianquillity. 
The  habits  of  the  people  had  imnroved, 
troopi  had  been  withdrawn,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  was  respected,  and  the 
Repeal  cry  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
unheaid.  Now,  however,  the  Repeal  cry 
had  become  a  national  cry.  More  troops 
had  been  sent  to  Ireland,  and  the  country 
was  covered  with  garrisons;  as  if  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  act  upon  the  an- 
nouncement made  last  year,  that  conciliation 
had  been  carried  to  iu  utmost  extent.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork  had 
been  prosecuted  to  conviction,  and  that 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  now  onlr 
awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  whi^ 
would  consign  him  to  a  gaoL  By  what 
means  had  that  convictioii  beeo  obtained? 
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The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  boasted  the 
other  niffht  of  his  moderation  and  fairness ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  must  confess,  that 
he  had  never  known  of  any  proceedings  in 
which  moderation  and  fairness  had  been 
more  completely  dispensed  with  than  in 
the  recent  prosecutions  in  Ireland.  He 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  animus  which 
had  been  exhibited  throughout  these  pro- 
ceedings by  the  learned  Gentleman  who 
had  represented  the  Government — to  the 
eiKtraordinary  preliminary  boasting  by 
which  the  case  had  been  prejudged.  He 
would  not  speak  of  the  caUing  upon  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  traversers  to  produce 
his  licence,  or  of  the  insisting  upon  the 
presence  of  the  traversers  in  the  Court 
during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  These 
were  all  extraordinary  and  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings, but  they  were  matters  personal 
to  the  Attorney* general.  But  why  was 
the  list  of  witnesses  on  the  back  of  the  in- 
dictment not  furnished  to  the  traversers  ? 
It  was  essential  to  the  defence  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  the  list,  and  he 
would  ask  the  Attorney-general  for  £ng. 
land,  if,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  profes- 
sional experience,  he  had  ever  known  an 
instance  m  which  the  list  of  witnesses  had 
been  refused  ?  He  would  ask  the  Attor- 
ney-general, if  he,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  refused  the  list  ?  Then 
the  application  for  a  copy  of  the  Juiy  List, 
which  was  equally  necessary  to  the  tra- 
versers, in  order  to  prepare  their  challenges, 
was  also  refused.  The  Sheriff  had  trans- 
mitted that  list  to  the  Home-office,  and  had 
ofiered  to  furnish  a  copy  to  the  defendants, 
if  the  Attorney-general  would  consent,  but 
that  consent  had  been  withheld.  What 
reason  could  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have 
had  for  such  refusal  ?  Was  it  not  to  be 
presumed  that  they  were  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  ?  The  pro- 
duction of  those  documents  was  essential 
for  the  defence  of  the  traversers  on  their 
trial,  and  yet  those  documents  had  been 
refused*  Then,  with  regard  to  strikins  off 
the  names  from  the  Jury  List,  how  liad 
they  proceeded  ?  It  was  said  that  eight  of 
those  who  were  struck  off  were  Rep^ers. 
He  took  that  statement  as  it  was  made,  but 
there  were  still  four  others  who  were  to  be 
accounted  for — two  Roman  Catholics  and 
two  Liberal  Protestants.  He  should  like 
to  know  why  it  was  they  were  struck  off? 
The  Government,  by  the  proceedings  which 
they  adopted,  succeeded  in  keening  twelve 
men  oa  the  Juiy  who  combined  the  three- 
fold elements  of  bebg  Fh>tatants,  Anti- 


Repealers,  and  Conservatives.  With  r^vd 
to  the  omission  of  the  names  from  the  ge» 
neral  list,  though  it  might  have  happened, 
through  accident  that  they  were  left  out  m 
the  lust  instance^  the  Government  look 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  error,  and 
they  forced  on  a  trial  with  an  incomplete 
Jury  List.  It  was  laid  down  by  Baoon  m 
a  maxim  of  law,  that  if  a  man  found  a  door 
open  and  entered,  and  having  purloined 
something,  broke  out  through  a  different 
way,  he  was  guilty  of  burglary.  This,  he 
maintained,  was  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Government  with  respect  to  the  missing 
List  of  Jurors.  They  had  entered  the 
house,  and  taken  the  names  of  several 
jurors,  and  having  done  this  first  injustioe, 
they  proceeded  to  strike  off  all  the  Liberab 
who  remained.  This  was  one  of  the  causes 
why  the  verdict  was  regarded  as  a  falae 
verdict,  and  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  No  moral  results  could  follow 
from  such  a  verdict,  and  if  no  such  results 
did  follow,  let  him  ask  what  would  be  its 
practical  results  ?  It  was  said  that  it  had 
the  effect  of  restoring  peace  to  Ireland.  He 
would  not  admit  that  the  peace  of  Ireland 
had  been  broken.  Could  any  one  point 
out  the  instance  in  which  there  had  been 
a  single  case  of  vic^tion  of  the  peace  re- 
sulting from  the  late  meetings  in  Ireland  ? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  (the  Bftnis- 
terial)  side  might  regard  Irdand  as  at  peace 
because  she  was  now  held,  he  might  say, 
in  military  occupation  by  this  country, 
but  her  safety  could  not  be  fao^  said  to 
depend  even  on  that  occupation.  It  would 
depend  rather  on  the  state  of  peace  or  w«r 
in  Europe.  If  the  peace  of  Europe  sboiild 
be  broken,  and  that  in  a  state  of  Euopeaa 
warfare  England  should  continue  to  txaoH 
pie  on  Ireland,  she  oonld  do  so  only  by 
trudiling  to  France,  while  ahe  nlayed  tlie 
bully  at  home^  she  must  play  tke  coward 
abroad.  There  was  a  spirit  nowprevailiag 
in  Ireland  which  the  ri^t  boo.  ooranet  al 
the  head  of  the  Govemmeiit  did  not  read 
aright.  He  would  do  wdl  to  coaaider  that 
spirit.  It  was  a  spirit  which  before  now 
had  been  seen  in  ^gland,  in  Scotland,  in 
America.  It  was  a  wpint  like  to  that  by 
which  England  got  the  Charter  of  her  li* 
berties,  and  by  which  Scotland  established 
the  independraoe  of  her  Churdi.  It  was 
a  spirit  like  to  that  which  Lord  Chatham 
said  he  rejoiced  to  see  in  our  American 
Colonies,  and  by  wUdi  they  eventuaOy 
obtained  their  independence ;  and  let  him 
(Mr.  Horsman)  add,  and  let  him  teD  the 
right  hon.  Baronet^  it  was  a  spirii  with 
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which  great  men  might  sympathise^  which 
good  men  might  extol,  which  the  wiaeat 
statesman  would  do  well  to  consider^  and  at 
which  the  boldest  Minister  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  tremble.  Notwithstanding  the 
vaunting  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
other  evening,  he  did  not  think  theie  was 
a  man  in  the  Empire  who  had  so  much 
cause  for  anxiety.  To  whose  hands  had 
the  government  of  Ireland  been  intrusted  ? 
Under  what  circumstances  had  the  Clon«> 
tarf  Proclamation  been  issued?  Hon. 
Members  talked  as  if  an  attempt  had  been, 
or  was  to  be  made,  to  wrest  by  force  the 
Executive  powers  from  the  Government  of 
Ireland.  A  Council  was  summoned  at  the 
Home-office.  To  that  Council  were  sum- 
moned the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-ge- 
neral for  Ireland,  but  the  Prime  Minister 
for  England  was  not  summoned  to  attend 
that  important  meeting,  though  the  Coun-. 
cil  were  in  deliberation  for  four  days.  He 
saw  many  causes  of  alarm  in  the  present 
state  of  afiairs  in  Ireland,  and  his  alarm 
was  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. To  him  it  appeared,  that  no  man 
could  seriously  contemplate  those  causes 
without  great  alarm.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention>  however,  at  that  time,  to  enter 
into  any  detail  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
grounds  on  which  Ireland  complained. 
Those  would  become  fit  subjects  for  in- 
quiry ;  but  he  might  say  that  they  were  all 
greatly  aggravated  by  what  was  most  ge- 
nerally complained  of,  namely,  the  want  of 
sympathy  for  them  amongst  the  English 
Members.  Every  evil  which  had  everbeenfelt 
by  Ireland  was  in  some  degree  owing  either 
to  English  bigotry  or  Endish  dislike.  We 
had  hitherto  denied  all  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice; but  now  the  question  of  justice  to 
Irdaiid  was  combined  with  our  own  inter- 
nts.  It  was  now  no  longer  an  Irish  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  Question  involving  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  Empire.  Let  him 
add  his  belief  with  respect  to  the  late  trial, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
— 4hat  if  similar  prosecutions  were  carried 
on  in  the  same  spirit  against  as  many 
Chartists,  there  would  have  been  produced 
a  sensation  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Petitions  would  have  been 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  business  of  the  Legislature  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  stand-still,  until  the 
evils  oonqilained  of  should  be  redressed— 
and  moat  properly  would  this  have  been 
iMbted  on,  far  why  shooU  not  joflice  be 


equally  administered  on  the  Irish  as  on  the 
English  soil.  Let  him»  then,  earnestly 
impress  on  English  Members,  that  this  was 
now  a  case  affecting  them.  It  was  ot|t  in 
which  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Em* 
pire  were  at  stake-^one  with  respect  to 
which  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  them, 
and  through  which  the  very  exlstenfca  of 
the  Empire  as  an  independent  State  might 
be  compromised.  He  would  conclude  by 
reading  to  the  House  an  extract  from  thie 
opinions  of  a  distinguished  historian,  a 
writer  whose  authonty  on  such  suUjeols 
stood  exceedingly  high,  and  deservedly  soj 
because  he  was  one  of  the  calmest,  most 
philosophical,  and  impartial  writers,  that 
ever  undertook  to  record  the  events  of 
his  age.  The  passage  he  meant  to  quote 
was  &om  Niebuhr's  posthumous  works : — 
''The  old  relations  of  Ireland  to  France, 
and  her  very  pardonable  hatred  to  England, 
combined  witli  as  much  of  blind  and  hot  pas- 
sion as  of  jealousy,  mast  always  continoe  dr- 
cumstaDces  pregnant  with  danger  to  England. 
But  that  veiy  warmth  of  blood  and  tempera^ 
ment  which  renders  the  injured  Irishman  so 
jealous,  lightens  the  diflSculty  of  winning  him 
over,  and  the  only  true  guarantee  for  retaining 
the  fidelity  of  a  people  in  no  wise  to  be  des- 
pised, is  the  cordial  and  thorough  reconcilia- 
tion and  uniting  of  the  two  countries,  not  by 
any  compulsory  assimilation,  but  by  interests 
acquired,  dangers  overcome,  and  glory  enjoyed 
in  common.  Should  England^  however,  not 
alter  her  bearing,  should  she  give  coldly  and 
hesitatingly,  delaying  for  months,  with  a  nig- 
gard hand,  what  she  ought  to  give  of  herself 
cheerfully  and  at  once — should  she  only  admit 
from  time  to  time  some  small  inroads  on  her 
tyranny,  Ireland  may  yet  continue  to  obey  her 
for  some  time,  but  not  for  ever,  and  the  loss 
of  that  country  would  be  the  death-day,  not 
only  of  the  greatness,  but  of  the  very  existence 
of  England.^' 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  said,  he  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed, that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who 
wished  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
Ireland,  feariessly  to  come  forward  and 
state  their  opinions  as  to  the  evils  which 
affected  that  country,  and  the  remedies 
which  would  be  likely  to  remove  them. 
He  must  say,  that  he  himself^  sunding  in 
that  House  as  he  did,  as  aa  irbh  proprietor, 
and  therefore  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  Irehind,  felt  much  regret  at 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  the  question 
had  been  submitted  to  the  House.  He  had 
hoped,  when  he  saw  the  original  aBBounee* 
ment  on  the  Paper,  thai  tlus  question  was 
to  be  broQffht  forward  for  discosskm  by  the 
noUe  Lord,  of  wboie  stateamaolike  quaK^ 
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ties  no  man  in  the  House  had  a  higher 
opinion  than  he — he  had  hoped  that  Ireland 
was  not  again  to  he  made  the  battle  field  of 
party;  but  that  both  sides  would  discuss 
the  subject  with  a  view  to  co-operate,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  find  out  how  we  might 
differ  or  how  perpetuate  dissension.     Upon 
this  question^  although  he  should  not  tres- 
pass long  on  the  time  of  the  House,  he  felt 
bound  to  ask  its  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, because,  if  he  differed   from   the 
Government  as  to  the  policy  that    had 
been  pursued — if  he  thought  that  their  mea- 
sures were  not  calculate  to  promote  the 
tranquillity    and    welfare  of  Ireland,  no 
party  ties,  and  no  personal  considerations 
would  induce  him  to  hesitate  for  one  mo- 
ment in  avowing  his  dissent.     Before  he 
proceeded,  he  must  be  aUowed  to  congratu- 
late Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
that  at  any  rate  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  the  Government  were 
now  admitted  to  be  unfounded,  although  it 
was  true  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
bad  just  sat  down,  had  repeated  the  charges 
originally  made  by  the  noble  Lord  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  Trials;  but  which 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land, with  that  frankness  and  absence  of 
party  spirit  which  characterized  him,  ad 
mitted  had  not  been  established,  and  the 
light  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Devon 
port,  although  making  much  more  of  a  party 
speech,  had  said  that  the  strong  case  made 
out  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  was  an  answer 
to  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against 
the  Government  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Trials.    That  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
acquitted  the  Government  of  unfairness ;  in 
facty  had  it  not  been  for  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  point 
on  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  agreed. 
Nay  more,  there  was  one  sentence  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
thouffht  that  in  the  circumstances  under 
whi<£  Ireland  was  placed,  it  was  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  to  assert  the 
majesty  of  the  law.    The  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  sdbition  ought  to  be  repressed.     He 
thought  that  was  a  great  admission  coming 
from  the  leader  of  a  party  which  incul- 
pated the  Government,  and  who  had  never 
been  very  remarkable  for  their  power  of 
distinguishing  between  liberty  and  licence. 
So  much  for  the  chai^  of  unfairness 


with  respect  to  the  late  Trials.     Another 
charge  which  had  been  made  against  the 
Government    was,    that    they    were    not 
popular,  and  that  that  arose  out  of  their 
distribution  of  patronage-     He  did    not 
stand  there  to  deny  every  thing  that  had 
been  urged  on  the  opposite  side.     He  was 
free  to  admit,  that  in  Ireland  there  was 
not  any  great  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the 
present  Government.    But  they  must  re- 
collect what  had  been  the  policy  pursued 
with  respect  to  Ireland  for  the  last  few 
years.     There  was  nothing  easier  than  for 
a  Government  to  obtain  popularity.    They 
had  only  to  throw  themselves  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  any  extreme  party,  and  if 
shouting  were  to  be  the  test  of  popularity^ 
there  would  be  noise  enough.  There  would 
be  enough  of  throwing  up  of  caps.     There 
would  he  a  loud  cry  of  exultation  on  the 
one  side,  but  the  silence  of  terror  on  the 
.other.     He  had  heard,  in  a  former Sesnon, 
an  hon.  Member  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House,  express  a  wish  that  Ireland  might 
in  the  present  day  be  governed  in  the  spuit 
which  had  guided  the  counsels  of  Tyroon* 
nel.    He  £d  not  concur  in  that  widi. 
The    government  of  Tyroonnel  was  one 
which  had  created  genmd  tenor  amongst 
one  dass  of  Her  Majesty's  Irish  subjects, 
and  had  induced  hundreds  of  Protestant 
families  to  emigrate  from  Dublin.     A  go. 
vemment  of  opposite  opinions  conducted  ia 
the  same  spirit  he  should  equally  deprecate 
as  he  wholly  disapproved  of  a  system  which 
gave  to  one  party  triumph  and  ascendancy 
over  another.    Gentlemen  opposite,  when 
they  accused  the  present  Government  of 
unfairness  and  partiality,  should  recollect 
that  they  were  blaming  them  for  the  want  of 
virtues  of  which  their  Government  had  set 
no  exam  pie.  The  Government  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of  an  impar. 
tial  Government.  It  had  gained  popularity 
by  giving  power  solely  and  exclusively  to 
one  of  the  two  ffreat  parties  in  Ireland.  The 
noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  the  present  Go-> 
vemment  not  governing  Iiduid,  but  oocu* 
pyingit;  but  in  the  previous  GovemmcDt 
the  patronage  was  dl  delegated  to  one 
man,  and  their  popularity  was  only  re> 
fleeted  from  him,  of  whose  actions  they 
diapproved,  but  whose  dictates  they  oonld 
not  afford  to  disobey.    He  nov  came  to 
the  proposition  which  had  been  sobnit* 
ted  to  the  House  by  the  noUe  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,    and  he  must  say, 
that  he  had  been  much  disappointed  at  the 
smallneas  of  those  proponls.     He  at  one 
time  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  hoped 
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to  get  his  Committee  by  piqueing  the  curi- 
osity of  the  House  as  to  what  he  meant  to 
do ;  but  after  ten  years'  gestation  on  the 
Treasury  benchesj  in  a  situation^  too,  which 
not  only  gave  him  the  power  of  proposing 
large  measures,  and  with  it  the  responsibi- 
lity not  only  of  what  he  did,  but  what  he 
did  not  do ;  the  noble  Lord  had  brought  forth 
a  scheme  so  small  as  to  make  one  suppose 
that  even  now  the  birth  was  premature, 
llie  whole  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  con- 
sisted of  the  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  which  at  the  same  time  he 
admits  to  be  impossible,  and  a  different  dis- 
tribution of  Government  patronage.  With 
regard  to  the  payment  of  the  Clergy,  the 
noble  Lord  had  stated  his  views  broadly  and 
strongly,  but  no  Member  on  his  own  side 
had  supported  him.  The  noble  Lord  had 
entered  his  strong  protest  against  the  vo- 
luntary system,  but  no  one  on  tbe  Opposi- 
tion benches  had  echoed  that  protest.  The 
noble  Lord  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the 
paci6cation  of  Ireland  depended  on  the 
measures  he  had  to  propose,  there  were  no 
hopes,  because  those  measures  were  im- 
practicable. He  regretted  to  hear  tbe  no- 
ble Lord  say,  that  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  was  imposdble. 
He  had  heard  the  same  statement  made  by 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  He  had  heard  it  with  much 
pain,  because  he  must  frankly  state  that  he 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cle^  ought  to  be  endowed  by 
the  State.  He  entertained  that  opinion, 
because  he  was  anxious  to  see  them  placed 
in  a  situation  above  the  necessity  of  taking 
part  in  political  agitation.  He  believed  it 
was  a  fact  not  denied,  that  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  where  an  indisposition  had  been 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to  join 
political  agitation,  it  had  been  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  their  dues.  He  believed 
that  the  people  had  themselves  protested 
against  the  amount  of  those  dues,  and  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  superadd  political 
enthusiasm  to  religious  influence  in  order 
to  obtain  them.  He  had  also  heard  of 
places  in  which,  when  political  agitation 
ceased,  this  difficulty  was  renewed.  This 
was  a  lamentable  state  of  things,  more 
especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy, 
as  it  was  opposed  to  the  very  essence  of 
their  religion.  The  Roman  Catholic  reli' 
gion  was  one  so  attached  to  order,  that  it 
had  often  been  accused  of  being  unfriendly 
to  liberty.  Such  being  the  case  he  could 
conceive  nothing  worse  than  to  see  the 
clergy  of  a  monarchical  religion  deriving 


their  stipends  from  political  agitation.  He 
wished  to  see  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Clergy  filled  from  a  higher  order  of 
men.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  the  lower 
the  better,  but  when  they  recollected  Mr. 
Burke's  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  when  they  recollected 
the  temptations  with  which  intellect  in 
poverty  was  beset,  when  they  saw  the  little 
respect  with  which  the  Clergy  were  treated 
in  countries  where  they  were  of  a  rank 
little  removed  from  the  people,  he  thought 
it  would  be  conceded  that  the  Clergy  should 
have  among  them  cultivated  minds,  fit  to 
exercise  due  influence  not  only  over  the 
poor  beneath  them,  but  amongst  the  rich 
with  whom  of  right  they  may  associate. 
At  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  there 
were  very  great  difficulties  besetting  the 
question.  He  knew  the  hostility  that  ex- 
isted, especially  among  Protestant  dissen« 
ters,  to  anything  like  a  State  recognition 
of  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  errors  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  knowing 
these  things,  it  would  be  unreasonable  in 
him  to  caU  on  any  Government  to  propose 
measures  which  could  only  end  in  disap- 
pointment. Hehad  hopes, however, from  the 
certain  slow  progress  of  public  opinion,  that 
ultimately  they  would  succeed.  But,  after 
all,  taking  this  matter  as  hopeless.  Govern- 
ment had  proposed  much  more  than  the 
noble  Lord  opporite,  measures  more  com- 
prehensive, greater  changes.  Of  course, 
he  did  not  include  the  proposals  of  some  of 
the  noble  Lord's  supporters  who  differed 
from,  while  they  supported  him.  He  did 
not  allude  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland,  or  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  altliough 
he  feared  that  either  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Oppo- 
sition) side  of  the  House,  than  the  sugges* 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London.  Judging  from  the  silence  with 
which  they  received  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
posals* while  they  received  with  much  ap- 
probation the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield,  it  seemed  as  if  they  wanted 
something  more  pungent  than  Uie  noble 
Lord's  measure,  something  that  would 
square  better  with  the  great  aphorism  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  ''Don*t 
pay  anybody."  He  (Mr.  Herbert)  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  for  lega- 
lising the  gift  of  land  to  the  Clergy,  as  the 
very  best  substitute  that  could  te  formed  , 
for  their  payment  by  the  State.  He  had 
great  hopes  that  not  only  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  by  Protestant  landholders  ad- 
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vantage  would  be  taken  of  that  measure, 
and  that  it  would  be  carried  out  in  the 
kindly  feeling  in  which  it  was  proposed. 
If  his  view  should  turn  out  correct,  he  be- 
lieved that  many  of  the  evils  of  Ireland 
would  be  heeded.     He  looked  also,  with 
some  satisfaction,  to  the  measures  for  the 
advancement  of  education.    He  knew  that 
there  were  many  different  opinions  on  this 
subject,  as  it  was  a  matter  that  had  been 
much  discussed ;  but  he  must  say  he  looked 
more  to  it  than  to  any  other  legislative 
means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Irbh  people.    He  thought  it  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  to  see  the  Irish  peasant 
come  over  to  England  to  reap  the  harvest, 
associate  with  well  regulated  people,  sur- 
round^ by  artificial  comforts,  and  then 
return,  not  with  a  bad  impression  of  those 
he  hid  left,  for  with  that  kindness  of  heart 
and  gratitude  for  which,  above  all  men,  the 
Irish  peasant  was  distinguished,  he  was 
sure  to  bring  back  the  following  year  his 
present  of  whiskey  to  the  farmer  for  whom 
he  had  worked,  but  return  the  same  man 
he  had  left,  having  no  wish  for  the  com- 
forts or  the  oivilijsation  he  had  witnessed. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  want  of  educa*> 
tion*    He  took  what  the  Government  had 
proposed  as  an  earnest  of  their  opinion  that 
in  all  dvil  matters  there  should  be  the 
fullest  eouality  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholie,  Mr  and  full  equality,  not 
a  mere  verbal,  not  a  nominal  but  a  fgU 
and  honest  equality,  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  letter.    He  did    not   think  that  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  was  only  to  be  sa- 
tisfied by  the  spoliation  of  the  Established 
ChuKh.    That  Church  was  not  now  sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  was 
supported  by  the  landholders,  the  mass  of 
whom  were  ProtestanU,  and  was  done  too 
without  any  increase  of  rent,  for  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  in  most  parui  of  Ireland 
an  increase  of  rent  was  impossible.    He 
did  not  assert  that  there  was  not  room 
for  improvement  in  the  Church  in  many 
points  particularly  as  to  its  distributioti,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  think  that  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  a  body,  looked  to  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  EstaUi^ed  Church,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  tranquillity.    There  was  only 
one  point  more  on  which  he  would  trouble 
the  House.    It  appeared  to  him  that,  of  all 
the  symptoms  he  had  seen  from  which  a 
man  might  augur  a  better  state  of  things, 
the  best  was  the  tone  which  had  generally 
been  adopted  in  that  House  with  respect  to 
religious  differences.    There  was  one— but 


one— speeeh  which  he  had  heard  with  re. 
gret — one  from  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  great  ability,  one  of  those  men  to 
whose  co-operation  they  must  look  for  the 
amelioration  of  his  country.  He  had  much 
regretted  to  hear  that  gentleman  adopt  the 
tone  of  bitterness  with  which^sometimea 
with  truth^Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Min- 
isterial) side  had  been  reproached.  Now, 
however,  there  could  be  nothing  more  preg- 
nant with  hope  for  the  future,  than  the 
tone  in  which  Gentlemen  on  that  side  had 
spoken  of  their  Roman  Catholie  country- 
men. He  confessed  that  he  had  heard 
with  much  pleasure  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Donegal  (Colonel 
Conolly),  delivered  with  much  racy  wit  and 
humour,  and  full  of  kindness  to  his  Romite 
Catholic  countrymen.  Such  facts  argued 
more,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  than  any  legislation  that  oonld 
be  devised.  He  was  not  so  presumptuous 
as  to  set  himself  up  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  Irish  landlords,  but  he  believed  he 
might  say  for  them,  as  he  eoold  on  hia 
own  behalf,  that  they  were  moat  anxiona 
to  co-operate  in  anything  that  nslght  lend 
to  the  benefit  of  their  common  eountry. 
He  had  made  these  observations,  he  had 
intruded  on  the  House  to  make  them«  be» 
cauis  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the 
question,  and  he  had  looked«wi(h  great  iiK> 
terest  for  the  proposals  which  Goi^nmeot 
might  be  enabled  to  make.  He  had  heard 
those  proposals,  and  he  could  give  them  not 
the  lukewarm  vote  of  a  subordinate  in  office, 
but  his  eiimest  and  hearty  advocacy. 

Mr.  Smyihe  rose  for  the  parpose  of  ex- 
plaining a  sentiment  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  last  year,  and  which  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down.  It  had  been  said,  that  he 
wished  to  see  Ireland  governed  in  the 
spirit  of  Tyrconnel.  Such  a  sentiment 
was  never  expressed  by  him.  He  said  the 
very  reverse.  What  he  said  waa«  that 
while  he  disliked  both  extremes,  he  pre- 
ferred  seeing  Ireland  governed  in  the 
spirit  of  Tyrconnel  rather  than  thai  of 
Cromwell :  but  he  dbliked  both  extremea 
—persecutions  and  prosecotiooa,  on  one 
hand,  and  undue  truckling  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  other.  He  ooold  not  give 
his  vote  on  this  occasion  witboot  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  Government  would 
come  forward  with  some  well-timed  maa» 
sore— sdch  as  the  settling  of  the  relalione 
between  landlord  and  tenaot,  which,  if 
brought  forward  in  a  spirit  like  that  wbieb 
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animated  the  concluding  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
would  renew  the  link  which  should  subsist 
between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
people  of  England.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
Yernment  intended  to  move  and  bring  for- 
ward  this  and  other  measures,  and  if  they 
did  so,  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  the 
Irish  people  once  more  looking  to  them 
for  sympathy,  and  not  prepossessed 
against  them. 

Mr.  John  0*ConneU  wished  to  observe, 
in  reply  to  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made  relative  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  of 
Ireland,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  justly  satisfied  with  their  Clergy  as 
they  were.  The  people  of  Ireland  revered 
their  priesthood  as  they  deserved  to  be 
revered,  for  their  piety,  their  excellence, 
and  their  virtues.  He  fearlessly  challenged 
the  hon.  Member,  or  any  hon.  Member  of 
that  House,  to  point  out  a  priesthood  so 
pure,  or  so  devoted  to  their  religious 
duties,  or  so  worthy  of  admiration,  as  the 
Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had,  indeed  said,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  was  essentially  monar- 
chical. With  all  doe  respect,  he  must  say, 
that  the  characteristic  more  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  the  religion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself,  because  with  him  it  would 
be  found,  that  the  head  of  the  Church 
was  also  the  head  of  the  State.  Caiho* 
lies  considered  it  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  their  religion,  its  admira- 
ble adaptability  to  man  in  every  stage  and 
phase  of  social  existence.  That  religion 
nurtured  and  fostered  in  Belgium  those 
principles  of  rational  liberty,  that  were 
now  being  so  admirably  worked  out  in  that 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  America, 
the  Catholic  religion  was  supplying  the 
element  of  order,  whereby  would  be 
checked  the  wild  overgrowtngs  of  demo- 
cratic liberty.  Its  action  in  Ireland  was 
two-fold :  it  restrained  ihe  people  by  its 
holy  precepts  from  letting  themselves  be 
hurried  into  crime,  by  the  stinging  impul- 
ses of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness: 
while  it  encouraged  and  cheered  them  on 
to  peaceable  but  earnest  efforts  for  the 
legislative  independence  of  their  country. 
He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had  not,  however, 
risen  to  answer  hon.  Gentlemen  at  the 
other  side.  He  had  risen  as  one  of  those, 
who.  In  the  early  part  of  the  debate,  had 
been  styled  "  convicted  conspirators.**  He 
did  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of  that 
designation,  unless  it  could  be  considered 


as  a  conspiracy  for  men  to  labour  to  their 
utmost  to  discharge  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  country,  which  was  the  next 
in  importance  to  that  which  they  owed  to 
their  God.  As  one  of  these  "  convicted 
conspirators,"  he  rose  to  speak,  perhaps, 
his  last  words  in  that  House — to  make  his 
parting  declaration  before  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  to  meet  and  to  incur  the  ven- 
geance of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite^  He  said  to  incur  their  yengeanee/ 
for  he  should  continue  to  exert  himself 
with  as  little  ability,  perhaps,  but  with 
more  ardour  and  zeal  than  ever,  to  incur' 
their  vengeance,  by  exerting  himself  in 
the  cause  of  his  country.  He  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  apology,  or 
urging  anything  in  palliation  of  that  for 
which  he,  amongst  others,  had  had  the 
honour  of  having  been  convicted.  If  he 
urged  any  thing  on  that  point,  it  would 
only  be  to  call  upon  every  man  in  Ireland, 
who  had  not  yet  joined  the  Repeal  move* 
ment,  to  act  as  he  and  his  companions  had 
done — to  devote  their  liberty,  their  pro- 
perty, and,  if  needed,  their  lives,  as  he 
and  his  companions  had  done,  and  were 
ready  to  do— to  restore  to  Ireland  that 
independence  which  was  her  inalienable 
right.  He  did  not,  however,  rise  for  the* 
purpose  of  making  any  particular  reference 
to  himself.  He  rose,  rather,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  people  of  England  ,* 
what,  after  all,  had  been  gained  by  the' 
course  which  Ministers  had  thought  proper 
to  pursue  ?  What  were  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  ?  What  had  been  gained  ?  Had 
^he  Repeal  of  the  Union  been  checked  in 
consequence?  No:  for  he  could  assure 
them  that  two  years  of  the  most  ardent' 
agitation  could  not  have  given  that  ad- 
vance to  the  question  which  it  had  now 
received.  Such  agitation  could  not  have 
given  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  mnids  of 
the  people-^so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
classes  above  the  people,  as  the  late  pro- 
secution had  given.  But  then,  had  it 
strengthened  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries?  Now,  he  was  one  who 
most  sincerely  and  conscientiously  believed, 
that  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  if  based  upon  (be  fair  and 
honest  terms  of  perfect  equality,  was  that 
which  would  tend  most  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  two  countries,  and  that  must  tend 
and  be  conducive  to  bring  about  those 
blessings  that  seemed  intended  for  them 
by  Divine  Providence.  Having  this  feel- 
ing, he  approached  the  consideration  of 
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the  subject  uninfluenced  by  any  feeling  as 
to  what  occurred,  or  might  occur,  here- 
after; if  he  had,  indeed,  any  feeling  at 
all  on  that  point — it  was  this — ^that  he, 
who  was  young  and  strong,  and  able  to 
bear  imprisonment,  might  receive  the 
heaviest  .meed  of  punishment,  while  the 
same  might  touch  bul  lightly  on  those  on 
whom  there  rested  the  weight  of  years, 
and  who  had  borne  many  labours  in  the 
cause  of  their  country.  Having,  however, 
expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries,  he  asked  whe- 
ther the  course  pursued  by  the  Government 
was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  connection  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?  He  was  not  now  about  to  go 
through  a  history  of  what  had  occurred. 
He  should  but  give  the  briefest  summary 
of  it.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  been 
informed  last  year,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  Government — nothing  to 
hope  from  that  House.  They  were  thus 
informed  by  no  Agitator,  by  no  Repealer, 
by  no  Whig*  by  no  gentleman,  however 
strong  might  be  his  opinions,  who  was  a 
private  Member  of  Parliament  —  but 
they  were  informed  of  it  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  right  boo.  Gentleman, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  It  was  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  told  them  that  "con- 
cession was  at  an  end."  What,  then, 
was  the  course  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  when  they  had  heard  that  insulting 
declaration  ?  Did  they  resort  to  violence, 
as  many  other  people  might  have  done  ?j 
No ;  they  betook  themselves  to  constitu- 
tional agitation.  They  betook  themselves, 
in  their  numbers,  to  what  were  called 
*'  monster "  meetings,  but  to  which  the 
phrase  "  sublime"  would  be  more  befltting. 
Those  who  were  grievously  oppressed  by 
tyrannical  landlords — those  who  were  but 
one  degree  removed  from  perishing  of 
want — those  who  were  suffering  the  roost 
dire  privations,  met  in  their  peaceful,  their 
vast,  and  their  legal  assemblies,  to  talk  of 
their  wrongs,  to  be  advised,  to  be  warned 
against  any  breach  in  the  law,  and  to  trust 
in  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  to  redress 
their  miseries.    The  only  course,  then, 

Cnrsued  by  the  people  of  Ireland  was  to 
old  open  and  public  meetings.  That 
there  was  good  order  at  those  meetings 
was  now  confessed  on  all  hands,  even 
though  what  was  called  a  high  authority 
in  Ireland  had  declared  that  *'  those  meet- 


ings  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  out* 
rage.'*     There  had  been  forty  such  meet- 
ings, and  yet  there  was  no  outrage  at  any 
one  of  them,  excepting  perhaps,  at  one, 
when  a  ginger«bread  stall  was  overturoed. 
Not  a  blow  had  been  struck — not  an  of- 
fence had   been  given — not  an  accident 
had  occurred.     Such  was  the  order  ob- 
served, that  females  mixed  in  them  per- 
fectly unalarmed.     He  had  himself  seen, 
when  in  company  with  the  Member  for 
Cork,  and  that  their  carriage  was  pushed 
up  the  hill  of  Tara  by  the  crowd,  rather 
than  drawn  by  horses— even  in  that  situ- 
ation  he  had  seen  young  mothers,  with 
their  infants  in  their  arms,  as  tenderly 
taken  care  of,  as  kindly  taken,  as  if  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  their  own  families, 
and  at  their  own   fire  sides.    All  these 
meetings  went  on  without  the  slightest  ac- 
cident.    But,  then,  those  opposite  might 
say,  that  the  Irish  should  have  come  to 
Parliament — why  did  they  not  resort  to 
Parliament — to  that  Parliament  in  which 
they  were  informed  that  concession  had 
reached  its  limits.    An  hon.  Member  did 
make  an  appeal  to  them— the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick,  who  he  was  prond  to 
call  his  friend,  for  he  bad  proved  himself 
to  be  the  true  friend  of  his  country.   Hint 
hon.  Member  did  make  an  appeal  to  Par- 
liament and  they  were  aware  that  all  he 
asked  for  was  an  inquiry  into  the  gnth 
of  Ireland,  and  it  was  refused  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.     Nay,  even  that  ma- 
jority was  taunted  by  a  base  and  infamoos 
press,  for  affording  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  that  treatment  which  one 
g:entleman  always    calculates    on   expe- 
riencing from  another.     He  had  read  in 
the  press  of  London,  supporting  the  Mi- 
nistry, the  taunt  that  the  majority  in  that 
House  had  been  commonly  civil  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick.     The  Govern- 
ment, then,  had  allowed  these  meetings 
to  go  on.    They  had  given  no  notice  to 
the  people  that  they  were  illegal ;  bot  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  when  the  series  of 
meetings  was  nearly  exhausted,  they  then 
came  out  with  a  proclamation  to  prevent 
the  meeting  at  Clontarf.    Of  that  procla- 
mation he  felt  it  difficult  to  speelE  even 
now ;  but  at  this  time,  and  in  the  beat  of 
feeling,  it  was  his  conviction,  that  those 
with  whom  it  originated  had  mnrder  in 
their  intention.      He    had    endeavoared 
to  divest  his  mind  of  that  feeling,  to  aban- 
don the  notion  that  men,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Christians,  should  have  oontem* 
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plated  anythioi;  to  guilty;  bat  this  he 
Mid,  that  if  it  hid  been  the  ioteniioQ  of 
the  originators  or  anthora  of  that  Procia- 
mation  to  hate  a  mataacre  at  Clontarf,they 
could  not  hate  gone  better  about  itthao  they 
had  done.  It  had  been  stated  by  the  right 
hoo.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  that  the  Proclamation 
had  been  placarded  at  three  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  at  the  most  distant 
parte  of  the  country.  He  was  sure  that 
the  neht  hon.  Qentleroan  believed  what 
he  saidy  but  he  could  assure  him  that  such 
a  atatementwas  not  correct.  The  Pro« 
clamatioo  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ix>rd  Mavor  of  Dublin  until  four  o'clock 
thatevenmg.  It  was  not  posted  at  Black- 
rock,  where  he  himself  resides,  and  which 
place  could  be  reached  in  ten  minutes, 
by  the  railway,  until  it  was  too  dark  to 
read  it.  He  might  also  add,  that  the 
lamented  and  revered  Mr.  Tyrrell  lost  his 
life,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  proclamation  reached  hit  parish, 
which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intended 
place  of  meeting.  His  parishioners  were 
m  bed,  and  he  had,  for  their  sakes,  though 
in  bad  health,  to  rise  from  his  bed,  to 
expoee  himself  to  the  air  and  the  cold ; 
and  it  was  by  the  labours  of  that  night,  in 
his  endeavours  to  save  his  parishioners 
from  the  massacre  that  otherwise  might 
have  occurred,  that  hb  death  was  caused. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  seen  how  little  notice 
the  people  had  of  the  Proclamation, 
when,  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  those 
who  had  influence  with  the  people,  an 
enormoua  crowd  did  actually  assemble  at 
Clontarf  on  the  occasion— of  course,  it 
was  much  less  than  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  found  there.  It  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ire* 
land,  that  if  Mr.  O'Connell  doubted  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  in  suppressing 
the  flseeting,  he  might  have  gone  there  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  that  right.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  noble  Lord  had  reflected 
well  when  he  bad  made  that  proposition — 
it  was  not  the  noble  Lord's  own  opinion ; 
but  it  came  from  papers  that  supported  the 
Doble  Lord  ;  for  had  Mr.  O'Connell  gone 
out  amongst  an  excited  multitude,  it 
would  have  but  required  one  evil*disposed 
person  to  have  thrown  a  stone,  and  a  hor« 
rible  and  sanguinary  massacre  must  have 
ensued.  With  regard  to  the  prosecution, 
hedid  not  mean  to  go  into  it.  He  confessed 
be  had  no  other  feeling  with  respect  to  it 
but  contempt.  He  despised  it  too  much 
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to  dwell  on  it.  He  could  not,  howeverp 
but  remark,  that  every  advantage  that 
would  be  given  to  persons  accused  in 
England  was  denied  to  the  traversers  in 
that  case.  He  did  not  mean  to  dwell  upon 
the  miserable  chicanery  that  had  beea 
practised  in  the  omission  of  namea  from 
the  list  of  jurors.  The  fraud  was  con* 
fessed  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  yet, 
he  availed  himself  of  it.  As  to  the  men 
who  composed  the  Jury,  he,  of  course,  did 
not  believe  those  men  were  capable  of 
violating  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  In 
this  case,  he  did  believe  that  the  verdict 
was  given  in  all  the  sincerity  and  honesty 
of  inveterate  prejudice  and  bigotry.  They 
who  had  chosen  these  men  cut  off"  those 
who  were  extreme  on  the  one  side,  and 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  accused ;  and  they  considered 
there  was  no  inconsistency  in  keeping  on 
men  who  were  unfavourable  to  the  ac« 
cused.  and  all  whose  prejudices  were 
sgainst  them.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  such  a  verdict  ahould  be  given 
when  it  came  from  men  born  in  a  class 
where  inveterate  prejudice  waa  alone  to 
be  found.  Nothing  could,  he  aMured 
them,  be  more  melancholy,  than  to  see  in 
the  bookseller's  shops  in  Dublin  the  sort 
of  books  that  were  published  as  the  means 
of  affording  instruction  to  the  young  mind 
— books  that  were  full  of  the  most  atro- 
cious fslsehoods—  falsehoods  ten  thousand 
limes  refuted— calumnies  long  since  ex* 
ploded,  directed  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  those  who  professed  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  young  were  reared 
in  bigotry— it  was  strengthened  by  every 
means  as  they  grew  up.  They  were  not 
to  be  surprised  that  it  developed  itself 
when  the  man  became  mature.  He  now, 
then,  came  back  to  the  question,  what  had 
the  Government  gained  by  this  prosecu* 
tion  ?  Did  the  Government  believe  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  be  more 
attached  to  the  connection,  because  they 
had  placed  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  so 
many  thousands  by  their  proclamation  at 
Clontarf?  It  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that 
though  the  proclamation  had  been  agreed 
upon  on  the  Friday,  still  it  could  not  come 
out  until  late  on  Saturday  evening ;  be- 
cause, forsooth,  there  was  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  wording  of  the  Proclama- 
tion. They  had  the  fact,  and  it  was  of 
some  importance,  that  the  Proclamation 
had  been  agreed  to  on  the  Friday.  But 
2  0 
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when  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  were  endangered,  surel;^  the 
Council  might  have  protracted  their  sit- 
tingSy  or  they  might  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  making  verbal  alter- 
ations at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
Anything  would  have  been  better  than 
that  there  should  have  been  the  least 
danger  to  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  He  did  not  like  to  mention  the 
rumour  that  was  extremely  prevalent  at 
the  time  that  the  Proclamation  was  issued ; 
yet  he  would  mention  it,  to  show  what  was 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
It  was  a  rumour  that  for  the  honour  of 
humanity  he  hoped  was  not  true ;  he 
would  say  more— that  he  readily  believed 
it  was  not  true ;  but  that  which  was  stated 
at  the  time  was,  that  two  of  those  who  had 
attended  the  Privy  Council,  by  whom  the 
Proclamation  had  been  issued,  had  advised 
— and  one  of  these  certainly  was  not  the 
gallant  Officer  who  held  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Ireland,  and  was  beloved  by  the 
people — but  it  was  said  that  two  of  those 
Gentlemen  had  suggested  that  there 
should  be  no  proclamation  at  all  issued  ; 
that  the  100,000  men  should  be  allowed 
to  meet,  and  then,  at  the  moment  that  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height,  that  the 
troops  should  be  called  upon,  the  Riot  Act 
read,  and  but  fifteen  minutes  given  to  the 
people  to  disperse,  That  might  not  be 
true ;  but  then,  he  could  tell  theiQt  it  was 
the  impression  which  most  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Dublin ;  and  if  it 
were  not  true — if  it  were  utterly  denied, 
be  should  be  most  happy  to  hear  it.  The 
people  of  Ireland  considered  it  bad  enough 
that  this  Proclamation  should  not  have 
been  issued  until  the  Saturday  evening, 
although  it  had  been  agreed  to  on  the  Frl- 
day.  But,  then,  he  asked,  would  they  be 
more  attached  to  the  Union  because  their 
liveshad  been  put  in  jeopardy  ?  Would  they 
be  more  attached  to  the  Union  because  that 
which  had  recently  occurred  had  put  in 
jeopardy  their  few  remaining  rights  and 
liberties  ? — and  then  he  could  not  forbear 
from  asking,  although,  perhaps,  it  was  not 


distrusted  any  gift  coming  from  their 
hands.  They  doubted  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  Ministry,  and  experience  oply  of 
the  good  CQuId  convioce  them  of  their 
sincerity.  They  talked  of  amending  the 
Franchise  in  Ireland.  Let  it  be  supposed, 
that  the  Franchise  given  was  a  fair  and 
proper  one.  A  vote»  no  doubt,  was  a 
good  thing ;  but  why,  he  asked,  did  not 
hon,  Gentlemen  propose  an  increase  to 
(he  number  of  Members  for  Ireland? 
They  were  one- third  of  the  Empire,  and 
yet  their  representatives  were  less  tbaQ 
one-fifth.  But  then  their  taxation  was 
spoken  of;  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  certain  than  that  their  burthen  of 
taxation  was  higher  than  as  three  to  four 
as  compared  with  that  of  England,  and 
yet  their  representatives  were  less  than  aa 
one  to  five.  An  increased  grant  for  £du« 
cation  was  also  promised ;  a  most  excel- 
lent purpose  certainly.  But  why,  ba 
asked,  did  they  not  first  improve  the  phy* 
sical  condition  of  the  people  ?  H9  sboald 
prefer  an  improvement  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  people,  to  the  plan  pf 
cultivating  their  minds  whilst  they  left 
their  bodies  exposed  to  the  worst  \\\%  aqd 
poverty.  As  men  grew  comfortable  in 
circumstances,  they  endeayoured,  by  edu- 
cation, to  rais9  their  children  to  a  condi- 
tion in  life  superior  to  their  owp.  Aod  to 
this  instinct  they  might  safely  trttat«  if 
they  improved  the  physical  condition  pf 
the  Irish  people.  It,  m  addition,  moQey 
could  be  given  for  purposes  of  general 
Education,  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  groat 
boon.  The  Ministry  also  spoke  of  ame. 
liorating  the  relations  between  Landlord 
and  Tenant.  This  was  t|  delicate  and  % 
dangerous  topic.  In  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  it  was  the  most  dangeroos  they 
could  touch  upon  \  if  they  were  not  pre* 
pared  to  act  immediately  and  efficiently. 
The  appointment  of  Lord  Devon's  Com« 
mission,  though  it  was  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inquiry,  had  caused  the  most 
extravagant  hopes  to  arise  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  desperate  men  who  had  been 
ejected    from  their   holdingf  in  various 


for  him  to  put  the  question,  would  they  be  1  parts  of  Ireland.  He  had  the  opportunity 
more  attached  to  the  Union  because  the '  of  knowing  what  were  the  sentimeptc  of 
man  that  engaged  their  love  and  possessed  |  the  people  of  Ireland.  If  there  were 
their  confidence  for  forty  years  was  now  Members  of  that  Commission  in  the 
in  danger  of  perishing  for  their  sake  ?  But  \  House,  they  could  confirm  his  statement 
it  was  said  that  the  Ministry  were  about  \  on  this  point.  He  had  received  more  than 
to  give  good  measures  to  Ireland.  He  one  hundred  letters  on  the  subject,  and  bt 
hoped  they  might  give  good  measures  ;  '  knew  that  the  most  fatal  errors  had  crept 
but  atill  ha  told  them,  that  the  people  I  into  their  minds.    The  teoaota  lb%(  bad 
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Imn  cjf0t«d-r*9nd  tbi9  oocurr^d  in  many 
CA9e« — w^r^  under  the  idea,  tbat  the  Com- 
mU^ippers  would  restore  them  to  their 
l{ind|  where  injustice  had  been  done  to 
them  ;  and  the  tenants  whp  had  succeeded 
them,  apd  were  now  in  possession,  laboured 
under  the  equally  dan^^erous  opinion  (hat 
they  would  be  turnej  out.  This  mi^ht 
9eem  a  mopstrous  ide$i  to  some — perhaps, 
ridiculous — but  they  could  not  expect 
reason  from  men  who  were  almost  driven 
to  the  very  depths  of  despair.  Therefore 
it  was,  that  be  implored  of  the  Government, 
whether  they  fell  shprt  or  went  beyond  the 
hopes  of  the  Irish  iq  other  measures,  to 
adopt,  at  least  upon  this,  some  right  mea- 
sure, if  they  would  avoid  not  a  mere  poli- 
tical revolutiooi  but  a  revolution  of  the 
racing  and  the  insane,  the  work  of  wild 
and  despairing  wretches  who  would  shake 
the  very  framework  of  society  iiself.  He 
trusted,  he  hoped,  that  they  would  endea- 
vour to  deal  QfiTectually  with  this  most 
dangerous  subject.  This  too,  he  said,  that 
though  neither  he  nor  others  would  sup- 
plicate those  in  power  for  mercy— ^they 
had  not  and  should  pot  do  so— still  he 
said  if  those  who  had  power,  would  turn 
their  atteptiQP  to  the  real  state  of  Ireland, 
And»  having  done  sq,  would  even  now  do 
good*  he,  for  one,  at  least^  should  feel 
gratefiil  for  it.  I^t  the  Government,  he 
said,  adopt  measures  which  woqld  bring 
back  tbe  money  gf  Irelapd  to  Ireland. 
Let  them  dp  that  and  revivify  Ire- 
land, There  was  a  drain  of  nearly 
5,000,000/.  a-year  to  absentees.  There 
was  l,000,000l  of  reduced  Government 
expenses.  There  was  nearly  5,Q00,000/. 
or  6,000,000/.  of  drain  from  Ireland 
—a  sum  more  than  was  contributed  to 
the  Revenue.  He  asked  what  country 
cpuld  be  prosperous  with  such  an  enor- 
mous drain  ppon  her?  But  then  there 
was  a  talk  of  English  capital.  It  was  said, 
that  agitation  kept  English  capital  out  of 
Ireland,  This  was  a  fallacy  easily  ex- 
posedt  if  it  were  worth  the  while  to  de- 
monstrate it,  with  the  notorious  fact  before 
them«  that  the  annual  revolutions  of  the 
tSquth  American  States  did  not  prevent 
English  capital  being  employed  in  them. 
As  to  English  capital,  he  said  let  them 
adopt  measures  which  would  give  the  Irish 
the  use  of  their  own  capital.  The  Minis- 
terial pamphleteer,  Mr,  Montgomery 
Martin — with  some  special  recollection, 
that  he  had  been  a  Repealer,  and  the 
editor  of  a  Repeal  newspaper  in  London — 


stated 
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their  revenue  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  was  4,300,000/.,  and  that  it  was 
4,100,000/.  now,  thus  proving  a  great 
falling-ofF  from  the  time  of  the  Union, 
whilst  the  Parliamentary  papers  would 
prove  that  there  had  been  a  vast  increase 
in  their  taxation,  whilst  their  revenue  was 
less  than  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  He 
alluded  to  this  subject  but  in  passing ;  but 
if  they  restored  to  Ireland  the  means  of 
her  prosperity,  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  20,000,000/.  in  her  wealth,  whilst  there 
would  be  a  still  greater  addition  in  that 
rich  and  exhaustless  measure,  the  warm 
affections  of  the  Irish  people.  They  were 
to  consider  whether  things  were  to  go  on 
as  they  were,  or  whether  they  would  boldly 
meet  the  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves, and  at  once.  He  did  not  wish  to 
say  anything  by  way  of  menace;  but 
what,  he  asked  them,  had  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  attach  them  to  the  connection  ? 
By  means  of  that  connection  a  tyranny 
was  exercised  that  could  not  be  exceeded 
by  any  foreign  power.  He  did  not  say 
this,  he  repeated  it,  in  the  way  of  menace ; 
but  still  he  asked  them,  what  was  the 
wisdom,  what  the  policy,  what  the  ad- 
vantage of  retaining  one-third  of  the 
Empire  in  permanent  discontent — that 
they  who  felt  they  had  been  wronged 
should  be  brooding  over  their  wrongs  in 
silence,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment of  the  distress  of  those  who  oppressed 
them  ?  Why  did  they  prefer  hatred  when 
they  might  have  love  ?  Why  prefer  dis- 
like, and  throw  away  that  rich  pearl,  the 
affection  of  the  Irish  ?  Why  seek  to  rule 
over  a  slave,  instead  of  having  the  ardent 
and  powerful  support  of  a  sister  and  a 
friena.  The  people  of  Ireland  did  not 
deserve  the  treatment  they  had  received. 
L^t  them,  he  said,  be  treated  kindly,  and 
they  would  be  met  with  a  like  disposition. 
If  they  conciliated  Ireland,  he  affirmed, 
that  in  the  fondest  dream  of  the  wildest 
imagination,  England  never  reached  such 
a  pitch  of  prosperity  as  she  should  then 
attain.  Ireland  was  willing  to  be  con- 
ciliated. He  called  upon  the  Ministry, 
he  called  upon  that  House,  he  called  upon 
this  nation,  to  make  the  experiment.  Be, 
he  said,  just  to  Ireland,  and  fear  not.  Be 
unjust— continue  your  oppressions — con- 
tinue your  injustice— continue  your  in- 
sults— and  upon  your  heads  be  the  disas- 
trous, the  fatal  consequences. 

Colonel  Vemer  said :  If  he  heard  the 
boo.  Member  correctly,  who  bad  just  sat 
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down,  he  understood  him  to  lay  that  he 
highly  approved  of  the  course  that  had 
beeo  pursued  by  the  party  in  Ireland  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  and  that  he 
would  persevere  in  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct; he  was  sorry  to  hear  him  so  express 
himself.  He  would,  however,  beg  to  as- 
sure the  hon.  Member  who  had  expressed 
his  willingness  to  endure  any  punishment 
to  relieve  others  of  his  family  upon  whom 
it  might  fall,  that  he  bore  no  personal 
enmity  to  his  father,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, regretted  his  having  placed  him. 
self  in  so  painful  a  situation,  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  but  regret  much  more 
the  painful  situation  in  which  he  had  placed 
his  country.  He  felt  that  every  Irish 
Member,  particularly  those  upon  his  side 
of  the  House,  was  called  upon  to  express 
his  sentiments,  and  to  endeavour  to  put 
hon.  Members  in  possession  of  the  true 
state  of  Ireland.  If  he  saw  a  reasonable 
hope,  that  the  evils  of  which  we  have  to 
complain  would  fiud  remedies  for  them- 
selves, he  would  be  silent ;  but  it  was  be- 
cause he  saw  them  not  only  increasing, 
but  becoming  worse,  while  we  in  vain 
looked  for  amendment,  that  he  felt  called 
upon  to  give  utterance  to  his  strong  ap- 
prehensions. If  he  understood  the  policy 
pursued  of  late  years  towards  Ireland,  its 
purpose  has  been  to  remove  all  those  feel- 
ings of  hostility  that  were  said  to  keep 
the  people  divided,  and  so  to  change 
their  dispositions,  that  they  should  have 
one  common  object — that  of  serving  their 
common  country.  For  this  purpose,  what 
was  formerly  called  the  Protestant  party 
was  depressed  —  or,  perhaps,  he  should 
say,  oppressed— and  the  desires,  if  not  the 
demands,  of  their  adversaries  complied 
with.  The  Church  Establishment  became 
the  first  object  of  attack ;  Scriptural  edu- 
cation was  discouraged  and  discounten- 
anced; feelings  of  hostility  to  our  institu- 
tions were  openly  manifested  ;  the  stability 
of  the  Legislative  Union  was  threatened ; 
and  many  other  concessions  to  popular 
feeling,  as  it  was  called— or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  popular  clamour — were  made. 
He  was  not  going  to  enumerate  them; 
they  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
every  hon.  Gentleman  present.  He  would 
therefore  confine  the  very  few  observations 
he  had  to  offer  to  the  result ;  and  he  would 
ask  have  they  produced  the  effect  we 
were  led  to  expect  from  them,  and  have 
dissensions  between  the  people  of  Ireland 
ceased  ?    The  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 


DOW  before  the  Rouse  furnished  him  with 
a  ready  answer.  If  tranquillity  has  been 
restored  in  Ireland,  what  necessity  is  there 
now  to  call  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  that  country?  The  truth  is,  the  people 
have  not  been  brought  to  a  cordial  and 
confiding  intercourse.  On  the  contrary, 
and  he  spoke  from  his  knowledge  of  Ire- 
land for  years,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  people.  He  affirmed,  though  not 
without  pain  and  regret,  that  it  never  was, 
in  his  recollection,  less  united,  and  that 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  never 
stood  more  estranged  from  each  other 
than  at  this  present  time,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years  of  this  boasted  conciliation. 
He  felt  bound  to  say,  and  he  could  say  it 
with  confidence,  that  so  far  as  he  had  op- 
portunities of  knowing  and  judging,  thii 
evil  of  dissension  was  not  chargeable  to 
Protestants.  He  could  state,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  they  had  endeavour- 
ed to  continue  the  same  kindnesses,  and 
the  same  friendly  intercourse  with  their 
Roman  Catholic  neighbours,  but  not  with 
the  happy  results  of  former  days.  And 
here  the  hon.  Member  could  not  help  re- 
marking and  expressing  the  gratitude  it 
afforded  him,  that  throughout  the  debate 
he  had  never  heard  the  slightest  reflection 
cast  upon  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  their 
conduct  was  above  all  praise-»they  had 
acted  with  a  degree  of  forbearance  that 
did  them  infinite  credit ;  they  had  never, 
in  any  manner,  interfered  with  those  nu» 
merous  and  tumultuous  meetings,  at  which 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  as- 
sembled with  music  and  banners,  threat- 
ening with  destruction  all  those  who  would 
not  join  them,  and  uttering  language  most 
offensive  to  the  ear  of  every  good  and 
loyal  subject.  It  was  truly  gratifying  to 
him  to  have  heard  the  testimony  borne  hj 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
to  the  exemplary  conduct  and  great  for- 
bearance of  the  Protestant  population  ge- 
nerally, throughout  Ireland,  more  especi- 
ally for  their  acquiescence  to  the  wtahet 
of  the  Government,  upon  the  occasion  of 
those  anniversaries  they  had  for  ao  many 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating.  On 
the  other  band,  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  their  Protest* 
ant  neighbours ;  they  avoid  holding  con- 
versation with  them  ;  they  would  not  join 
with  them  around  the  cheerful  hearths  in 
free  and  friendly  interconne  as  ihey  nsed 
to  do.  They  act  like  men  guarding  some 
important  secret,  and  fearful  thai  en  in* 
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cautious  word  may  betray  it.  Such  is  one 
effect  of  the  ill-fated  experiment,  to  which 
so  much  has  been  sacrificed.  But  this 
was  oot  all.  He  lived  io  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  Protestants  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  with  moderate  support^ 
under  Providence,  to  protect  themselves, 
still,  if  they  have  not  been  assailed,  they 
have  not  been  free  from  alarm.  He  would 
speak  of  that  which  his  own  eyes  had 
witnessed.  Within  the  last  two  months 
he  had  seen  blazing  in  all  directions 
around  him,  signal  fires,  and  these  of  a 
description  which  made  it  manifest  that 
their  designs  were  evil.  They  were  of 
a  description  hitherto  unknown  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  evidently  com- 
posed of  combustible  materials,  and  such 
was  the  understanding  amongst  the  people, 
that  recently  in  a  district  which  was  a  few 
months  before  enveloped  in  total  darkness, 
innumerable  lights  blazed  forth.  The 
effect  of  these  menacing  demonstrations 
was  to  excite  considerable  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  Protestants*  They  could  obtain 
no  satisfaction  from  their  Roman  Catholic 
neighbours  as  to  the  objects  or  designs  of 
these  lights,  and  so  great  bad  become  the 
alarm  that  whole  families  passed  their 
nights  io  painful  watchings,  fearing  the 
enemy  might  come  upon  them  by  surprise 
and  destroy  their  properties  or  attack  their 
persons.  He  would  ask—  would  any  Go- 
vernment be  justified  in  allowing  things 
to  remain  in  this  state  ?  He  would  put  it 
to  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  those 
with  whom  he  was  acting,  whether  Pro- 
testants were  not  as  deserving  of  protection 
in  Ireland  as  any  other  class  of  persons 
in  that  country  ?  Were  their  wrongs  alone 
to  remain  unredressed  ?  They  have  ever 
been  faithful  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  stability  of  this  great  Empire  depends. 
Their  faithfulness  has  recently  stood  the 
test  of  a  more  than  ordinary  severe  exami- 
nation. The  undeserved  disfavour  of  a 
Government  did  not  provoke  them  to 
wrong-^the  blandishments  of  Repeal  did 
not  betray  them  into  conduct  unworthy  of 
their  professions — they  have  ever  proved 
themselves  true  to  the  principles  of  British 
connection.  Ail  he  claimed  for  them  was 
protection^— they  sought  no  favour— jus- 
tice and  justice  only  was  what  they  asked. 
So  much  has  been  said,  both  in  and  out 
of  this  House,  respecting  the  construction 
of  the  jury  impannelled  to  try  this  very 
important  case,  that  he  would  beg  leave 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Hoose  for 


a  few  moments^  while  he  expressed  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  If  he  rightly 
understood  the  complaint  it  was  not  that 
Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
serving  on  the  Jury.  The  complaint  was 
that  they  were  not  preferred,  on  account 
of  their  religion— to  persons  whom  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown  may  have  thought 
otherwise  more  eligible.  In  fact,  the  com- 
plaint was  that  the  profession  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Faith  ought  to  have  been 
recorded  as  a  ground  of  especial  favour ; 
and  that  Protestants,  simply  because  they 
were  Members  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
ought  to  have  been  rejected  from  the  Jury. 
Is  not  this  the  real  strength  of  the  com- 
plaint ?  He  had  heard  no  charge  brought 
against  any  of  the  Jury  sworn  to  try  this 
case,  which  has  excited  so  great  an  in- 
terest ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  read  ac- 
knowledgments, on  the  part  of  Counsel  for 
the  traversers,  to  the  effect  that  the  twelve 
good  men  and  true  selected  as  Jurors  were 
altogether  above  impeachment,  and  beyond 
suspicion.  He  would  ask,  does  any  hon. 
Member  mean  to  say  that,  nevertheless, 
they  ought  to  be,  or  any  of  them,  set 
aside?  On  what  grounds?  Is  it  that 
they  were  Protestants  ?  Does  any  Gen* 
tleman  mean  to  say  that  a  Law  Officer  of 
the  Crown,  sworn  to  discbarge  his  duty 
faithfully,  is  to  refuse  the  services  of  a 
Juror,  not  because  he  is  incompetent,  not 
because  he  is  partial  or  unjust,  but  simply 
because  he  is  a  Protestant?  Surely  no 
person  would  be  so  rash  as  to  say  so  in 
words;  and  yet  this  is  substantially  the 
complaint  made  against  the  construction  of 
the  Jury.  The  traversers'  counsel  struck  off 
every  Protestant  in  their  power  to  put 
aside ;  they  felt  assured  that  no  complaint 
would  be  made  against  them  for  exer- 
cising, as  they  thought  best,  their  un- 
doubled  privilege.  They  were  right;  they 
did  others  no  more  than  justice,  and  they 
did  no  more  than  their  duty.  But  when 
they  went  further  and  said  that  the  Crown 
ought,  in  obedience  to  their  wishes,  to  set 
aside  good  Jurors,  because  they  were 
Protestants,  he  thought  the  complaint 
neither  just  nor  discreet.  They  com- 
plained of  a  man  being  set  aside  be- 
cause he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  would  set  aside  every 
Protestant,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  professes  the  Protestant  religion  ?  Was 
not  that  to  challenge  a  very  offensive 
ascendancy  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
to  challenge  it  at  a  time  when  we  would 
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especially  desire  to  see  religious  distiac- 
tions  invested  with  no  more  authority  than 
naturally  belonged  to  them  ?  But  perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  there  was  something 
in  the  recent  Trials  which  should  insure  to 
Roman  Catholics  this  distinction  claimed 
for  them.  The  events  in  which  those 
Trials  had  their  origin  were  6f  that  kind 
precisely  which  should  prevent  Gentlemen 
from  urging  so  dangerous  an  argument. 
If  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
religious  considerations  at  all,  the  effect 
should  be  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  Gentlemen  seem  to  have  expected. 
If  the  Attorney-General,  or  the  Crown 
Solicitor,  asked  himself  the  question, 
"  How  should  I  be  influenced  by  the  creed 
of  a  party  on  the  Juror's  Panel  ?*'  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  his  conscien- 
tious conviction,  that  the  fact  of  an  indi- 
dual's  making  profession  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith  should  be  a  reason  for  setting 
him  aside  rather  than  for  retaining  him, 
and  this  be  would  say^  without  having  in 
the  remotest  degree  respect  for  any  pecu- 
liarity of  faith  or  doctruie.  Have  we  not 
seen,  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
party  agitating  to  effect  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  had  the  sanction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  and  Clergy?— all  the 
Bishops  of  that  Church  and  the  whole 
of  their  (Clergy  we  were  told,  were  with 
them.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  described  by 
persons  eminent  among  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  terms  which 
might  almost  point  him  out  as  an 
object  for  a  species  of  religious  wor- 
ship; the  cause  he  was  engaged  in  they 
declared  holy.  The  agitation  to  effect  it 
was  pronounced  to  be  blessed.  Then  he 
tvould  ask,  could  a  conscientious  Roman 
Catholic  be  thought  tn  a  fair  frame  of 
tnind  for  determining  whether  this  very 
agitation  so  praised  and  blessed,  was 
nevertheless  criminal,  and  that  indivi* 
duals,  who  it  might  almost  be  said  were 
prematurely  sainted,  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced guilty,  and  sentenced  perhaps  to 
fine  and  incarceration.  80  far  was  he 
from  flnding  fault  with  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  that  he  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  praise  for  having  faithfully 
and  uprightly  discharged  their  duty  to 
their  country,  by  the  selection  they  made 
of  the  Jury,  and  he  thought  Roman  Ca- 
tholics themselves  ought  to  feel  obliged  to 
them  for  having  spared  them  the  per* 
forroaoce  of  a  doty  which  tbey  might 


have  felt  peculiarly  irksome.  He  re- 
gretted, that  there  were  too  many  in- 
stances  to  justify  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  pursuing  the  course  they  had  done. 
He  remembered  a  case  where  a  persoii 
summoned  on  a  petit  jury  had  prejodged 
the  case  before  hearing  the  evidence,  and 
had  decided  upon  retnrniog  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  because  he  had  heard  from  hit 
priest,  whom  he  respected,  that  the  ac- 
cused party  was  innocent.  He  took  hia 
place  in  the  jury-box,  and  held  oat  his 
hand  to  take  the  book,  ready  to  swear 
that  he  would  well  and  truly  try,  and 
true  verdict  give,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, when,  at  the  same  time,  be  was  re- 
solved to  return  the  verdict  his  priest  de> 
sired  him,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
that  evidence  might  be.  The  matter  ai 
issue,  in  the  present  case,  is  simply  thii — 
a  number  of  persons  are  pat  upon  their 
trial  for  acts  which  the  Roman  Cath<rfic 
Bishops  and  Clergy  regard)  as  heroic  aod 
holy,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  have  the  mo- 
desty to  complain,  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
being  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  not  thought  a  groood  of  pre- 
ference for  serving  on  the  Jury  woicfa 
should  return  the  verdict. 

Captain  Layard  said,  that  after  the 
many  eloquent  and  excellent  speechea 
that  had  already  been  made  upon  the 
subject  now  under  discussion,  he  felt  it 
might  be  considered  premature  in  him  to 
trouble  the  House ;  but  being  one  of  thuee 
returned  to  that  House  by  an  Irish  coa- 
stituency,  he  felt  that  when  he  asked  their 
indulgence,  it  would  be  granted.  He 
knew  and  felt  how  inferior  he  mast  he  to 
many  Gentlemen  who  had  iddteaaed  the 
House ;  inferior  in  learning,  to  which  he 
could  not  aspire ;  and  in  eloquence  which 
be  so  greatly  admired.  Bat  he  felt  that 
having  been  quartered  in  many  diflereot 
parts  of  Ireland  for  some  years,  aod  resi- 
dent in  it  for  many  more,  would  aod  had 
given  him  opportunities  of  seeing  aod  hear- 
ing manv  things  which  perhaps  had  not 
come  oncfer  the  observation  of  hoo.  Geo- 
tlemen  differently  situated  ;  aod  thoogh 
he  might  not  prove  an  able  advocate,  at 
any  rate  he  knew  and  trusted  the  Hoaee 
woald  believe  he  was  a  faithful  wttoest ; 
and  he  felt  the  more  so,  becaose  the  opio« 
ions  which  he  professed,  were  net  liidy 
to  advance  his  interests  in  the  thiogt  he 
most  valued,  the  profession  he  belooced 
to,  and.  secondly,  when  ho  pfoftaaeJ  b«»« 
Mlf  no  advocate  for  Repeal,  whh  aome  0/ 
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those  whotn  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
Idnt.  He  wda  not  an  advd<iate  for  Repeal, 
because  he  believed  it  was  not  either  for 
the  advdntaee  of  England,  nor  for  the  ad- 
tbntag^e  of  that  country  for  whose  welfare 
And  happiness  his  fondest  wishes  were  felt, 
and  to  ameliorate  whose  condition  his  best 
exertions  should  be  used.  He  felt,  that 
Englishmen  were  doubly  bound  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  do  away  with 
the  cause  of  all  grievances,  and  he  did 
believe,  that  a  better  feeling  was  spreading 
through  the  country.  He  had  been  quar- 
tered in  many  of  the  villages  in  Ireland 
at  difTerent  timeS)  and  with  a  small  force, 
and  while  those  who  were  in  high  places 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  was 
the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  mark  the  flowing  of  the  under* 
current.  He  wished  that  he  was  master 
of  a  very  small  share  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  right  h«n.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Duoffarvon— an  eloquenee  that  had 
so  often  delighted  the  House,  and  which 
had  been  so  lately  displayed  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland— eti  elo- 
quence which  he  believed  was  unrivalled, 
certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any  mah 
breathing.  Then  he  should  be  able  to  tell 
them  in  glowing  dolours,  but  not  more 
vivid  than  ihey  deserved,  foi  that  would 
be  impossible,  of  the  misery  which  had 
beeki  endured  by  the  Irish  people,  of  the 
patience  with  which  that  misery  was 
borne,  of  their  feal  charity— of  that  cha- 
rity Vrheti  the  poor  gives  unto  the  poor. 
He  could  speak  of  their  gratitude  for  any 
kindness,  and  their  light-heartedness  under 
cruel  privations ;  but,  alas,  here  the  pic- 
ture Would  not  end,  for  he  must  mention 
drcumstances  of  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge which  were  most  fearful.  When 
his  late  brother  was  quartered  at  Butte- 
vant,  in  the  countjf  of  Cork,  in  the  year 
1832,  some  disturbances  took  place  at  the 
Village  of  Wallstown,  near  that  place- 
some  troops  were  sent  for  by  the  Ma(;is- 
trates,  the  people  threw  stones,  the  troops 
fired,  and  several  persons  were  killed.  He 
was  sent  up  with  orders  by  his  command- 
ing ofiicer,  and  he  passed  by  the  cottages 
to  which  the  dead  bodies  nftd  been  re- 
moved ;  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
were  Congregated  round  them,  and  to  see 
the  sullen  ami  stern  countenances  of  the 
men,  the  tears  «nd  affliction  of  the  women, 
Wae,  happily  fbr  the  House,  a  pictviB  he 
tm<6\A  wot  paiAt ;  lltihappily,  for  hittisetf, 
a  picture  ho  cduM  tteter  forget.    In  a 


very  short  time  afterwards,  the  tithe  proc- 
tors were  passing  over  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, hundreds  of  people  appeared,  and 
they  were  murdered  and  put  into  the 
water,  not  far  from  the  clergyman's  house. 
He  (Captain  Layard)  was  sent  up  with  a 
detatchment  of  thirty  men  to  the  next 
village^  and  a  corporal  and  six  men  lived 
in  the  out-houses  belonging  to  the  clergy- 
mati  as  a  guard.  He  had  seen  that  cler- 
gyman obliged  to  go  about  with  loaded 
pistols,  and  policemen  with  loaded  car- 
bines, as  a  guard.  That  gentleman  was 
now  no  more,  and  he  (Captain  Layard) 
was  happy  to  state  that  he  believed  both 
he  and  all  his  family  to  have  been  excel- 
lent and  kind  people ;  but  now  he  wished 
to  know  what  hon.  Members  thought  was 
the  state  of  that  parish  ?  Why,  He  did 
not  believe  there  were  ten  Protestants  in 
the  parish,  and  there  was  no  church,  and 
had  not  been  for  hundreds  of  years.  Did 
he  blame  the  Magistrates  ?  No.  Did  he 
blame  the  clergyman  ?  Certainly  not.  But 
he  blamed  those  who  did  not  alter  the 
laws,  which  were  the  cause  of  such  fright- 
ful bloodshed.  Some  men  were  afterwards, 
as  he  was  led  to  understand,  condemned 
for  the  murder  of  the  tithe  proctors.  It 
had  been  his  fate  to  have  seen  thousands 
fall  in  battle — that  never  prevented  his 
sleep  ;  but  he  must  say,  that  when  he 
saw  what  had  taken  place  at  Walls- 
town,  sleep  fled  from  his  pillow.  For 
he  felt  that  what  had  happened  was  a 
foul  blot  upon  his  country,  and  a  blot 
upon  that  Protestant  religion,  in  the  merits 
of  which  he  was  a  sincere  believer.  Could 
any  man  believe  that  the  time  had  not 
arrived  when  the  grievances  of  Ireland 
must  be  redressed  ?  Look  at  the  unequal 
number  of  Members  in  that  House  which 
Ireland  possessed — the  unequal  Franchise 
— the  fatal  delay  of  the  Emancipation  Act 
— and  also  the  fearful  way  the  trials  had 
been  carried  on.  Could  they  believe  that 
imprisoning  the  learned  Member  for  Cork, 
could  or  would  pacify  the  Irish  people  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  he  took 
credit  to  the  Government  that  no  coercion 
no  court-martial  was  necessary;  but  he 
believed,  that  the  Irish  people  would  as 
soon  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  as  then 
they  might  have  members  of  their  own 
persuasion.  With  regard  to  the  fearful 
mistake  made  b^  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  his  challenging  the  oppo- 
site counsel,  it  was  to  be  most  deeply  re^ 
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gretted.  Why  to  show  what  effect  it  had, 
odIj  three  days  ago,  when  Mr.  Grant  was 
tried,  who  had  been  second  to  Lieutenant 
Munro,  in  the  late  disastrous  duel,  his 
coxinsel  very  properly  stated  that  when  it 
was  known  that  Her  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  thing 
would  not  the  jury  acquit  him,  which  they 
immediately  did,  without  leaving  the  court, 
and  he  (Captain  Layard)  could  not  help 
saying  he  felt  very  glad  of  it,  for  he  felt 
much  for  Mr.  Grant,  though  he  did  not 
know  him,  who,  being  very  young  and  just 
entered  into  the  army,  was  brought  into 
such  fearful  circumstances  from  not  know- 
ing better.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had 
said  that  no  benefit  could  accrue  to  Eng- 
land from  holding  Ireland  under  military 
government.  In  the  opinion  so  expressed 
he  entirely  agreed  ;  they  had  the  best  of 
all  possible  authority  for  knowing  that  a 
House  divided  against  itself  must  fall. 
Could  any  one  fondly  imagine  that  the 
generous  and  noble  people  whose  griev- 
ances they  had  now  under  consideration, 
who  had  gained  the  greatest  and  purest 
victory  ever  obtained  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history— a  victory  over  themselves,  a 
victory  over  their  vices — a  people  who  had 
met  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
without  a  breach  of  the  law,  and  he  be- 
lieved without  even  a  breach  of  good  man- 
ners did  any  one  believe  that  such  a  people 
could  or  ought  to  bel  kept  under  military 
rule  }  For  his  part,  he  believed,  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  when  justice  could  no 
longer  be  delayed  without  inevitable  evil. 
But  we,  madmen  that  we  are,  stand  trying 
what  was  the  smallest  quantity  of  justice 
that  could  be  doled  out  to  satisfy  the 
people.  While  he  stood  wrangling  about 
the  price,  the  volume  of  the  Sibyl  might 
be  destroyed.  He  called  upon  his  coun- 
trymen to  do  that  which  they  never  had 
done ;  to  do  that  which  their  religion  en- 
joined them ;  to  do  that  which  they  had 
grossly  neglected  as  far  as  Ireland  was 
concerned ;  to  do  their  duty  towards  their 
neighbours,  then  might  they  hope  for  a 
union  of  hearts  ;  then,  might  they  under 
the  standard  of  their  common  country, 
the  Lion  of  England,  defy  a  world  in  arms  ; 
then  might  the  Irish  be  a  happy,  a  con- 
tented, and  a  prosperous  people.  Again, 
might  the  flag  of  commerce  dance  on  the 
Irish  wave,  and  the  palaces  of  her  nobles 
be  DO  longer  the  abode  of  mendicity. 
Tbeoi  and  then  only,  might  they  hope 


that  the  nation  would  bring  forth  its  io« 
crease,  and  God,  even  our  God,  grant  ot 
his  blessing. 

Mr.  Ferrand  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite^ 
who  had  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Houae 
and  the  country  that  the  Whigs  were  better 
fitted  to  govern  Ireland  than  the  Conserva- 
tives ;  but  he  should  be  able  to  show,  from 
the  language  of  Members  of  that  very 
party,  that  the  reverse  vras  the  truth. 
During  the  last  Session  be  had  conscien- 
tiously voted  against  the  Goyemment  upon 
this  subject,  under  the  conviction  that  thcj 
were  not  using  the  means  necessary  to  put 
down  the  disgraceful  agitation  which  had 
taken  place  in  Ireland.  Since  that  period 
they  had  adopted  measures  that  had  yindi- 
cated  the  law  and  asserted  its  majesty.  And 
even  the  language  used  by  the  supporters  of 
the  noble  Lord,  would  have  induced  him  to 
vote  against  the  motion  ;  for  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  friends  had  exerted  themselves  to 
bring  the  law  of  the  country  into  contempt. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  when  a  convicted  conspirator  had 
entered  the  House  ?  He  was  received  with 
cheers,  by  a  small  Republican  party ;  power- 
less, *'  Thank  God !"  in  this  House  and 
in  the  country  too  ?  There  was  among  that 
small  section  one  who  raised  his  voice  more 
lustily  than  the  rest  in  i^[>plause  of  the 
learned  Member  for  Cork.  It  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  who  had  been  proved 
to  have  carried  on  a  treasonable*  corre- 
spondence with  a  body  of  colonists,  whom 
he  had  recommended  ^*  to  cast  off  the  hate- 
ful domination  of  the  mother  country."  A 
genial  spirit  that  to  condole  with  Mr* 
O'ConnelL  Very  great  stress  had  been 
laid  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Govern* 
ment  against  the  Repeal  meetings.  Un- 
fortunately, the  noble  Lord  (the  Member 
for  London)  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
Government  which  had  found  it^  neoessaiy 
to  issue  proclamations  for  the  purpose  oif 
putting  down  seditious  meetings  m  IrelamL 
In  1830,  when  Earl  Grey  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  Lords  J.  Russell  and  Palmer* 
ston  were  in  office,  Lord  Anglesey  issued  a 
Proclamation,  prohibiting  a  procession  of 
trades- unions  in  Dublin,  only  one  day  be* 
fore  that  appointed  for  the  proceaion,  oq 
the  ground  that— 

"The  assembly  was  calculated  to  lead  to 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  that  it  would 
create  serious  apprehensions  thereof  in  the 
minds  of  Her  Majesty's  peacxful  sobjccts,  and 
that  laognage  of  an  inflamnatory  nature  had 
been  used  by  some  of  the  penoos  who  had 
signified  their  iotention  to  attend**' 
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The  Governipvnt  was  at  thai  time  ap- 
pealed to  by  numerous  parties  to  interfere 
to  put  down  vast  assemblies  which  had 
created  serious  alarm.  When  thej  issued 
the  proclamation  what  did  Mr.  O'Connell 
do^  He  advised  the  people  to  obej  the 
Proclamation,  and  promised  before  three 
months  to  have  an  assembly  established  in 
Dublin  to  make  the  English  nation  "do 
justice  to  Ireland ;"  and  then  called  a  meet- 
ing **  to  prevent  unlawful  assemblages  and 
to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.*'  On 
the  following  day  the  Lord-lieutenant 
issued  a  proclamation  setting  forth  that 


''Society,  under  tbe  shift  and  device  of  pre- 
ventJDf  unlawful  mectiogi  and  procuring  jus- 
tice for  Irelandybad  been  cstabhshed  really  to 
iottmidate  the  Govern  meat  of  Ireland,  and 
to  control  the  exercise  of  lawful  autborityi  and 
for  other  dsngeroui  designs,^ 

and,  therefore,  prohibited  the  meeting. 
Mr.  O'Connell  d^iounoed  this  as  an  act  of 
despotism,  and  again  attempted  to  evade  the 
Prodamation  by  declaring  himself  the  as* 
sodation,  and  avowing  that  he  and  his 
friends  would  discu«  Repeal  at  a  hotel  in 
Dublin,  where  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  gathering.  Only  three  days  ahcrwaids 
the  Lmd  Lieutenant  issued  another  Pro- 
damation, setting  forth  that — 

**  Meetings  were  designed  at  the  hotel  to 
excite  disaffection  against  the  admin  titration 
of  the  law  and  against  the  constituted  aulho* 
rities," 

and  prohibiting  such  meetings.  Mr. 
0*Connell  issued  thereon  a  letter,  profess- 
ing obedience,  and  asserting  that  another 
act  of  legal  despotism  had  been  committed. 
He  then  formed  other  asaodations,  against 
which  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  issued  another  Prodamation 
which  Mr.  O'Conndl  denounced  as  *'  Al- 
gerine**  acts,  and  called  a  meeting  under 
the  disguise  of  "  a  public  breakfast,'  where- 
upon the  Lord  Lieutenant  sent  two  magis- 
trates and  disperaod  the  meeting.  Mr. 
O'Connell  then  appeared  at  adistbct  meet- 
ing, where  ho  declared  his  determination 
'*  not  to  taste  eicisahle  articles,  until  those 
Algerine  proceedings  had  been  retracted  ;'* 
and  stated  that  he  £id  that  morning  break- 
fasted upon  milk.  Mr.  Lawlea  reoom- 
mended  to  the  Irish  to  form  temperance 
aodeties ;  and  Uiere  wu  another  person  at 
the  meeting  (who  doubtless  would  share  in 
this  defaate)---the  right  hoo.  Member  for 
Dongamm— and  the  Houae  abould  hear 
in  what  way  the  Irish  people  were  dduded 
If  bim  fnmkoh  which  were  never  in* 


tended  lo  be  performed.     Mr.  Shell  had 
said— 

'*  If  the  Union  be  not  repealed  within  two 
years  I  am  determined  I  will  pay  neither  real, 
tithes,  nor  taxes  1  They  may  distrain  my  goods, 
but  wboll  boy,my  boys  I  who'll  buy  1  I  don't 
tell  any  man  here  to  follow  my  example ;  but 
so  help  me  God  1  if  I  don't  do  it  you  may  call 
me  '  Sbeil  with  the  silk  gown.*' 

Now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  oer« 
tainly  shown  here  extraordinary  dexterity ; 
for  soon  after  this  celebrated  declaration  he 
not  only  swallowed  his  solemn  pledge,  but 
converted  his  "  silk  gown"  into  robes  of 
office— accepting  place  in  a  few  weeks  un* 
der  the  very  Government  that  was  pledged 
to  continue  to  resist  and  reftise  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  How  did  the  Government 
mean  while»  act  ?  They  arrested  O'Connell, 
and  bound  him  and  the  leading  Hepealers 
to  take  their  trials.  After  a  great  deal  of 
shuffling  on  the  nart  of  O'Connell,  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  eleven  of  the  counts,  and 
thai  addressed  a  letter  to  his  own  aon-in« 
law,  (endosed  by  hb  own  son  to  Mr. 
Bennett),  offering  to  compromise  with  the 
Government,  ana  give  un  the  agitation. 
The  Government  Uien  allowed  Uie  oro- 
oeedings  against  him  to  be  dropped,  aoa  he 
became  one  of  their  most  strenuoua  sup- 
porters in  that  Houae.  Another  learned 
Member  had  latdy  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Whigs  for  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land, though  the  Conservatives  had  never 
shown  more  activity  m  opposing  him  than 
the  Whigs  it  appeared  bad  exhibited:  but 
the  Conservatives  had  not  only  issued  a 
Proclamations  they  had  enforced  it.  They 
had  not  temporised  with  OX^onnell;  they 
had  discharged  their  duty  to  the  country. 
Let  the  House,  however,  hear  the  opinion 
which  the  learned  Member  had  published 
of  the  Whigs,  whom  he  now  recommended 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  September, 
1832,  he  had  addressed  a  ktter  to  the  Re- 
formen  of  Great  Britain,  containing  hia 
"  artides  of  impeachment  against  the 
Whigs  r  die  third  of  which  '-Artidca'* 


**  More  blood  has  been  shed  in  Ireland  dor« 
ing  the  year  and  a-balf  of  Lord  Anglesey's  Go* 
vemment  than  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
a  Tory  Administration.  The  distioflaisbiog 
feature  of   the  Government  is  the  friebtfol 

?UAntity  of  blood  that  has  been  shed  under  iu 
t  was  a  history  of  blood." 

"  In  the  fourth  of  the  ''  Artides"  waa 
the  asaertion,^ 

**  There  was  not  so  modi  Irish  Uood  shed 
under  SualMl;  yet  ha  was  juitly  aacnfead.'' 
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HoV^r  cduld  Getttlemeh  opposite  ^con- 
cile  their  attacks  on  the  present  Govel-n- 
mertt  (which  had  put  dbwn  (he  Repeal 
agttiltiM  withtiiit  shedding  one  drop  of 
hlbbd)  With  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
O'Cdnnell  of  the  fot-rtiet  Whife  Administrft- 
tloil?  Mr.  O'Corinell  might  delude  the 
people  ot  Ireland,  but  he  would  not  succeed 
in  so  duping  the  people  of  England  oj  so- 
phkttieM  ahd  ddubte-niealiiigs  either  ih  that 
House  or  at  Covehi  Garden  Theatre,  while 
the  Ittngtiag^  h^  had  used  bu  dlSbreht  oc- 
casions i^nidncjd  teeotded  and  hemembefed. 
Inhere  is  a  gk^t  sinlilarity  in  the  phiceed- 
ings  of  the  "  bets"  of  the  Reformers  iind 
of  the  Repealers:  Wh^  the  Refbrm 
mania  iiVst  btoke  (brth,  it  was  t^toclbimed 
that  Earl  Gfejr,  the  "  father  of  Reform/' 
Wfis  the  (latriotic  noblemkn  who  wduld  lead 
the  people  through  great  sttu^les,  stand- 
ing bf  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill/'  and  then  the  people 
fhnded  they  Were  going  to  realize  all  the 
blessing  pictuted  and  prt)mised  to  thetn  by 
the  refbrming  Agitators.  The  Bill  was 
jtessed.  What  was  the  result?  The  Go- 
vernment gdVe  to  the  country  the  NeW 
Ptior-la#,  out  of  which  had  sprung  So-: 
claliMn,  Chrttlism,  attd  the  Anti-Com-law 
Lei^ue;  What  patty  in  the  country  had 
realty  benefited  by  refbrm?  The  most 
strenuous  of  its  suppotters  had  confessed  it 
td  hate  ptoved  tin  utter  failure.  But 
thete  was  a  person  who  had  benefited  by 
the  fagitatimi^Barl  Grey  himself.  And 
who  had  benefited  ih  Ireland  by  the  Repeal 
agitation?  Nobody  but  O'Cottnell  himself. 
Bafl  Grey  had  (in  O'Conneirs  own  lan- 
guages *<  feathered  his  own  nest;'*  and  in 
an  addteM  to  the  people  of  England  Mr. 
O'Contaell  had  declared,— 

''  From  the  insulting  iryustice  of  the  present 
Weak  and  wicked  Administratioii  (that  of  Earl 
Ot-ey),  I  appeal,  not  without  hope,  to  your 
sef)^  of  Wp\\  and  )ustice.  U  it  Jbst  that  the 
people  of  Inland  should  b^  insulted  and 
trampled  upon  irierely  beetuse  the  insanity  of 
the  Wretched  ok!  man  at  the  head  of  the  \liU 
nistry  developes  itself  in  childish  hatred  and 
maniac  suspicions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
Eart  Grey  has  but  two  leadihg  ideas  in  his 
mind :  th%  first,  thkt  of  prdcilring  for  his  family 
and  ffi^bds  the  gf6ate§t  quantity  of  the  public 
spt)ll  \  no  Minlstet  had  tSVer  0ne-twenti6th,  or 
e¥en  miMftleth  Of  the  numbef  of  felatWes 
and  eottbetions  teeeivitag  public  pay  that  he 
has :  and  none  e?er  existed  less  deserring  of  it, 
i— he  and  his  fkmily  are  perfeot  infiiclionB  upon 
the  country.  The  second  sentiment  in  his 
mind  is  hostilitjr  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
erlneed  by  avtnV  aet  of  his  Administration. 
y%kxA  Wat  oetsf  lo  IMiy  gdYlMad  aft  doring 


this  Ministry.  They  have  done  everything  to 
insult  and  injure  all  classes  in  the  country. 
They  have  done  nothing  to  satisfy  any  section 
Of  the  people  except  a  few  who,  like  tlM 
Plunkets,  are  gorged  by  plihlic  plunder.  Tbef 
hate  not  one  single  friend  iu  Ireland;  aay, 
even  those  whom  they  hare  enriched  out  of  the 
public  funds  avow  their  hatred  and  contempt 
for  them  in  private.** 

Now,  hoVr  could  it  be  expected  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  sbccOed  in  hie  attempt  to 
oust  the  present  Goremraent  filim  Ireland, 
or  that  his  speech  would  gain  any  oonfi* 
denue  in  either  country,  when  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  people  had  declared  that  the  party 
of  the  noble  Lord  had  goyemed  Ireland 
with  more  tyranny  and  bloodshed  than  had 
been  known  under  any  T0I7  GbTemmenl 
that  had  erer  existed  ?  Mr.  O'Connell  bad 
pledged  himself  tM)sitirelir,  solemnly,  re- 
peatedly, that  by  c^ttain  days  he  had  from 
time  to  time  named,  "  Repeal  should  be 
carried,  and  a  Parliament  meet  on  College, 
sreen.*'  The  chiuwster  of  Earl  Grey,  aa 
drawn  by  0*Connell  himself,  would,  vev^ 
bally  altered,  aptly  depict  his  own.  Mr. 
O'Connell  could  not  quarrel  with  the  ^ 
plication  to  himself  of  language  he  had  ap* 
plied  to  Earl  Grey*  Both  of  those  indiTf- 
duals  had  done  serious  misehlef  to  tlie 
country.  Earl  Grey,  by  strikinff  a  Mow  al 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  from  which 
it  was  feated  it  would  never  reooTer— 
0*Connell  by  preventitig  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Ireland,  ana  keeping  up  ttA^ 
ings  of  ill-blood  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  which  would  have  been  but  for 
him,  long  ^  allayed  and  extinguished. 
There  hfiu  b^  an  attack  recently  oU  the 
Dublin  Protestant  Assodiition ;  ttnd  on  an 
Address  Of  theirs  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
there  had  been  an  attem^it  to  tauUt  those 
honest  men  for  the  utterance  of  their  sin* 
cere  seutiments.  He  did  not  consider  that 
they  should  have  been  disgusted  at  the 
manner  in  which  their  religion  had  been 
attacked,  not  only  by  determined  opponents 
but  by  professing  friends.  The  other  ereti* 
ing  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunder* 
land  had  said,  "  ItoW  could  a  British  Houee 
of  ComtaoUs  listeti  Without  disgust  to  a  pro- 
posal, that  they  should  legislate  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  (Uth  so  held  and  honOutvd 
was  false  and  idolatrous^*  (although  the 
noble  Lord  hMd  almort  imntediatdy  after- 
wards, avowed  hia  belief  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  founded  on  error)? 
Why,  it  Was  the  duty  of  the  Home  tn  legb^ 
late  on  that  very  principle,  that  th«  Rotnait 
Catholie  fhith  ww  falie  aUd  idolitMig. 
The  Oovcmnettt  were  bodn  by  tli6  Bloit 
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OD  cither  tide  of  the  Hooie,  who  would 
nol  raise  hii  foice,  aod  more,  who  woald 
not  Uke  ap  armi,  if  Decetaary,  to  prevent 
the  Repeal  of  the  Uoioo  between  this 
country  aod  Ireland.  It  was  quite  inpot- 
sible  that  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries could  take  place.  If  they  repealed 
the  Union,  they  would  throw  Ireland  into 
the  hands  of  Prance.  No  man,  therefore, 
in  his  senses,  could  consent  to  such  a  pro* 
position.  But  if  Mr.  O'Connell  were  sent 
to  prison,  were  they  prepared  for  the  con> 
sequences  ?    They  knew  well  the  immense 

Gwer  Mr.  0*Oonnell  possessed  in  tre- 
nd ;  they  knew  the  influence  he  had 
over  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
what  that  priesthood  could  do  with  the 
people.  Suppose  Mr.  O'Connell  should 
continue  to  tell  the  people  to  remain  pas- 
sive aod  qutet — suppose  he  should  say 
remain  quiet,  do  not  rise  up  af^ainst  the 
OovemmenI,  but  use  paui?e  resistance — 
pay  neither  rent  nor  taxes,  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  Ireland  then?  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  Government, 
and  how  would  they  meet  that  kind  of 
opposition  ?  And  supposing  soch  a  state 
of  things  to  take  place,  what  would  be 
the  position  of  England  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  or  even  a  threat  of  war  either  with 
France  or  America?  He  remembered, 
during  the  last  war,  notwithstanding  our 
naval  superiority,  we  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent  a  large  French  fleet  an- 
chonog  in  Bantry-Bay;  and  it  was 
well  known  that  it  was  from  want  of 
manageosent  alone  that  that  fleet  was 
nnsuccessfol  in  its  object.  But  now,  since 
the  invention  of  steam  power,  if  we  were 
to  have  a  war  with  France,  or  a  quarrel 
with  France,  it  would— supposing  the 
Irish  people  to  be  disaffected — be  impos* 
siUe  with  all  our  means  to  prevent  France 
making  an  impression  in  Ireland.  He 
was  far  from  saying  that  Ireland  would 
join  France  against  this  country.  The 
affection  aod  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people 
for  their  Sovereign  was  unquestionable, 
aod  he  hoped  it  would  always  be  so;  but 
if  they  continued  to  treat  Ireland  as  she 
was  now  treated,  her  affections  would  in 
time  be  estranged.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had  said,  be 
was  satisfied  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  remain  loyal,  and  he  complimented 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side,  by  saying,  he  knew  that  if  they  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  him  they  would  see 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  agi- 


tate the  question.    He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  open  his  own  eyes  in  timei 
and  not  be   so   certain  of  the  continue 
ance  of  their  loyalty,  unless  Government 
did  something  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. And  as  to  appealing  against  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question,  what  time  was  so 
proper  to  agitate  it  as  a  period  of  pro- 
found  peace?    Now    was   the   time    to 
agiute  the  question,   and   to  secure  the 
continuance    of  Irish  loyalty,   by  doing 
justice  to  Ireland.    But  let  them  not  delay 
until  the  danger  actually  arrived.     He 
had     heard      the    able    and     eloquent 
speech  of  the    noble    Lord    the    Mem- 
ber for  London  with  great  pleasure.    He 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  moderate 
than    the  suggestions    which  the  noble 
Lord  had  made.     First,  he  had  suggested 
that  the  grant  to  the  College  of  May- 
nooth  should  be  doubled,  in    order  to 
rear  up  a  more  respectable  body  of  Ca- 
tholic Clergymen.    Then  the  noble  Lord 
had  asked,  why  they  should  not  acknow- 
ledge the    Roman  Catholic  Bishops  by 
their  titles?     Surely  that  was  no  very 
great  concession.    He  did  not  think  any 
danger  to  Protestant  ascendancy  could 
result  from  giving  to  them  those  titles 
which    common   courtesy   would    allow 
them.      The    noble    Lord    alao   lecom- 
mended  that  glebes  and  houses  should 
be  granted  to  Catholic  Clergymen.   [2Vb.] 
He  believed  he  was  correct.   He  had  taken 
down   the  noble  Lord's  words,  aod  the 
noble  Lord  himself  did  not  contradict 
them.    Weil  then,  he  would  ask,  would 
Protestant  ascendancy    be  destroyed   if 
that  were  conceded.     Would  thai  pull 
down  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  the  Es- 
Ublished    Church  of   Ireland?      These 
were  the  heads  of  the  suggestions  the 
noble  Lord  had  thrown  oat  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Government.    The  Roman 
Catholics  believed  that  their  faith  was  the 
best,  and  the  Episcopalians  believed  the 
same.      For  his    part,  he  thought  the 
Presbyterian    religion  better    than    the 
Church  of  England.      But  who  was  to 
decide  which  wu  right  f    He  had  been 
recently  speaking  with  some  friends  of 
his  in  Scotland,  as  to  their  opinions  of 
the  Church  of  Eoglsnd  as  compared  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland.    Those  friends 
were  two  old  ladies.    But  they  were  sen- 
sible ladies  and  relations  of  hk  own — 
they  were  elderly  maiden  ladies.    He  had 
asked  them  what  was  their  opinion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Their  reply  wu 
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other  Minif ler ;  but  he  thought  the  hou. 
Member,  haviog  quoted  Mr.  O'Conneirs 
abuse  of  the  late  GoTernment,  might  well 
have  gone  on  to  state  Mr.  O^Connell's 
opioioD  of  the  present  Government.  And 
as]  he  had  charged  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  with  having  agitated  for  his  own 
advantage,  the  hon.  Member  should  have 
shewn  how  it  was,  that*the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  and  all  bis  family  had  not 
grown  rich  upon  the  spoil  ?  He  considered 
it  very  objectionable  for  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  make  charges  against  a  man  who 
had  come  forward  solely  for  what  he  con 
sidered  the  benefit  of  his  country,  without 
receiving  a  single  six-pence.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  had  stood  high  in  the  law ;  but  though 
he  had  the  highest  prospects  for  himself, 
and  of  making  provisionlfor  his  family,  he 
had  given  up  all  those  advantages  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  for  his  country's 
advantage;  whether  it  were  so  or  not, 
be  was  not  then  about  to  discuss.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  blame  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  state  in  which  Ireland  was. 
He  did  not  think  the  fault  was  so  much 
with  them  as  with  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  who  had  placed  the 
party  opposite  in  power.  The  people  well 
knew  what  were  the  prejudices  of  that 
party,  and  what  had  always  been  their 
policy,  and  could  not  expect  anything 
elie  from  them  than  had  occurred.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  in  1839  declared, 
that  Ireland  would  be  his  chief  difficulty ; 
but  in  1841,  when  he  entered  office,  he 
said,  the  difficulty  as  to  Ireland  had  va 
nished,  alluding  to  the  appointment  of 
Earl  de  Grey.  What,  however,  was  the 
position  of  Ireland  now,  in  1844,  In 
1843  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  found  the 
difficulty  existed,  it  existed  now,  and 
would  continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  party  continued 
to  occupy  the  Ministerial  Benches.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Home  Secretary, 
bad  made  a  most  unfortunate  declaration 
for  the  popularity  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland,  when  he  said,  '*  concession  had 
reached  its  utmost  limits."  With  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  put- 
ting down  the  Repeal  Meetings,  he  did 
not  blame  them  for  waiting  until  they  had 
a  sufficient  force  in  Ireland  to  enable 
them  to  put  them  down  without  danger. 
He  did  not  blame  them  for  that.  If  they 
had  determined  to  govern  Ireland  b^  the 
bayonet,  they  were  bound  to  provide  a 
sufficient  forca  ia  the  country  to  prevent 


the  risk  of  any  outbreak.  It  had  lieea 
asserted  that  the  military  force  now  in  Ire- 
land was  not  greater  than  in  the  year 
1842,  and  he  knew  that  returns  had  been 
produced  bearing  out  that  statement,  bat 
a  great  mistake  had  been  committed  in 
moving  for  those  returns,  inasmuch  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  by  whom  the  Motion  had 
been  made,  had  omitted  to  include  the 
armed  pensioners,  amounting,  as  he  be- 
lieved, to  4,000  or  5,000  men.  [Lord 
Eliot :  the  pensioners  were  not  yet  armed.] 
No ;  but  every  preparation  had  been  made 
for  arming  them.  Officers  had  tieen  ap- 
pointed ;  they  were  all  disciplined  troopa, 
and  had  served  most  of  them  twenty  yean 
in  the  army,  and  were  as  fit  to  be  armed 
and  called  out  to-morrow  as  any  tioops 
now  in  Ireland,  and  even  more  so.  It  was 
no  answer  to  him,  therefore,  to  say  they 
were  not  yet  armed.  They  might  be  armed, 
and  if  the  Government  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  carried  on  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
tention to  carry  it  on,  he  would  say,  they 
ought  to  be  armed  immediately.  He  now 
came  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govemnsent  in 
bringing  Mr.  O'Connell  to  trial?  That 
was  an  act  which  he  thought  was  impo- 
politic  and  unwise.  The  Government  had 
done  right  in  putting  down  the  Repeat 
Meetings ;  but  having  accomplished  that 
object,  where  was  the  use  of  bringing 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  trial  >  They  had,  how. 
ever  done  so,  and  they  had  obtained  a 
conviction ;  but  what  would  they  get  by 
it  7  Would  they  venture  to  send  him  to 
prison,  and  if  they  did,  would  that  be  tbe 
course  most  likely  to  satisfy  Ireland  ?  If 
they  sent  all  the  parties  who  bad  been 
convicted  to  prison,  would  that  pacify 
Ireland  ?  He  believed  it  would  rather  add 
to  the  existing  discontent  and  danger 
than  otherwise ;  for,  like  a  volcano  su^ 
pressed,  the  mischief  still  remained  ready 
to  burst  out  at  any  moment.  Therefore* 
he  said,  the  conviction  was  unwise  and 
impolitic.  He  hoped  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  not  suppose  that  he  (Sir  C. 
Napier)  was  an  advocate  for  Repeal.  He 
looked  upon  the  demand  for  Repeal  as  per- 
fect nonsense;  and  he  would  go  for* 
ther,  and  say,  that  Mr.  0*Connell» 
the  great  advocate  for  Repeal,  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  ancoesa. 
There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  coun- 
try, whether  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  aftirs  of  Ire- 
land were  administered;  by  tbe  present 
GoremmeDl «— there   wet   not  n 
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on  either  side  of  the  House,  who  would 
not  raise  his  voice,  and  more,  who  would 
not  take  up  arms,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  between  this 
country  and  Ireland.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries could  take  place.  If  they  repealed 
the  Union,  they  would  throw  Ireland  into 
the  hands  of  France.  No  man,  therefore, 
in  his  senses,  could  consent  to  such  a  pro- 
position. But  if  Mr.  O'Connell  were  sent 
to  prison,  were  they  prepared  for  the  con- 
sequences ?  They  knew  well  the  immense 
power  Mr.  O^Oonnell  possessed  in  Ire- 
land ;  they  knew  the  influence  be  had 
over  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
what  that  priesthood  could  do  with  the 
people.  Suppose  Mr.  O'Connell  should 
continue  to  tell  the  people  to  remain  pas- 
sive and  quiet — suppose  he  should  say 
remain  quiet,  do  not  rise  up  ag:ainst  the 
Government,  but  use  passive  resistance — 
pay  neither  rent  nor  taxes,  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  Ireland  then?  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  ihe  Government, 
and  how  would  they  meet  that  kind  of 
opposition  ?  And  supposing  such  a  state 
of  things  to  take  place,  what  would  be 
the  position  of  England  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  or  even  a  threat  of  war  either  with 
France  or  America?  He  remembered, 
during  the  last  war,  notwithstanding  our 
naval  superiority,  we  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent  a  large  French  fleet  an- 
choring in  Bantry-Bay;  and  it  was 
well  known  that  it  was  from  want  of 
management  alone  that  that  fleet  was 
unsuccessful  in  its  object.  But  now,  since 
the  invention  of  steam  power,  if  we  were 
to  have  a  war  with  France,  or  a  quarrel 
with  France,  it  would— supposing  the 
Irish  people  to  be  disaffected — be  impos- 
sible with  all  our  means  to  prevent  France 
making  an  impression  in  Ireland.  He 
was  far  from  saying  that  Ireland  would 
join  France  against  this  country.  The 
affection  and  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people 
for  their  Sovereign  was  unquestionable, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  always  be  so ;  but 
if  they  continued  to  treat  Ireland  as  she 
was  now  treated,  her  affections  would  in 
time  be  estranged.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had  said,  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  remain  loyal,  and  he  complimented 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side,  by  saying,  he  knew  that  if  they  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  him  they  would  see 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  agi- 


tate the  question.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  open  his  own  eyes  in  time, 
and  not  be  so  certain  of  the  continu- 
ance of  their  loyalty,  unless  Government 
did  something  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. And  as  to  appealing  against  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question,  what  time  was  so 
proper  to  agitate  it  as  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace?  Now  was  the  time  to 
agitate  the  question,  and  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  Irish  loyalty,  by  doing 
justice  to  Ireland.  But  let  them  not  delay 
until  the  danger  actually  arrived.  He 
had  heard  the  able  and  eloquent 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  with  great  pleasure.  He 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  moderate 
than  the  suggestions  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  made.  First,  he  had  suggested 
that  the  grant  to  the  College  of  May- 
nooth  should  be  doubled,  in  order  to 
rear  up  a  more  respectable  body  of  Ca- 
tholic Clergymen.  Then  the  noble  Lord 
had  asked,  why  they  should  not  acknow- 
ledge the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  by 
their  titles?  Surely  that  was  no  very 
great  concession.  He  did  not  think  any 
danger  to  Protestant  ascendancy  could 
result  from  giving  to  them  those  titles 
which  common  courtesy  would  allow 
them.  The  noble  Lord  also  recom- 
mended that  glebes  and  houses  should 
be  granted  to  Catholic  Clergymen.  [iVb.] 
He  believed  he  was  correct.  He  had  taken 
down  (he  noble  Lord's  words,  and  the 
noble  Lord  himself  did  not  contradict 
them.  Well  then,  he  would  ask,  would 
Protestant  ascendancy  be  destroyed  if 
that  were  conceded.  Would  that  pull 
down  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Ireland?  These 
were  the  heads  of  the  suggestions  the 
noble  Lord  had  thrown  out  fot  the  con- 
sideration of  Government.  The  Roman 
Catholics  believed  that  their  faith  was  the 
best,  and  the  Episcopalians  believed  the 
same.  For  his  part,  he  thought  the 
Presbyterian  religion  better  than  the 
Church  of  England.  But  who  was  to 
decide  which  was  right  ?  He  had  been 
recently  speaking  with  some  friends  of 
his  in  Scotland,  as  to  their  opinions  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  compared  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Those  friends 
were  two  old  ladies.  But  they  were  sen- 
sible ladies  and  relations  of  his  own — 
they  were  elderly  maiden  ladies.  He  had 
asked  them  what  was  their  opinion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Their  reply  was 
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«Tb^  RomftW  CaihpHc  i«  very  bad  In- 
dued, RQflian  Caihplica  pwna  be  saved 
at  »';  H  ia  impoa^ibl^."  Then  be  asked 
Ihem  whftt  ihw  opioJQu  was  ^f  ih^ 
EpiKCopaliao  Chwwh '(  Their  reply  was— 
'<  \Ve  ba'  gra^t  dpots  Aboui  thai  too— it 
may  be  a  leetl^  better  than  the  ^Qman 
Catholip  Cburph,  but  we  have  great  doou 
whether  EpiscppaliaQS  cao  be  saved," 
Aod  the  right  bon-  BAropet,  and  the 
hoQ,  OQntlem^p  opposite,  knew  that  (his 
feeling  pr^v^iled  tp  n  greiit  eiitent  with 
iQ^ny  of  tba  pid  Presbyterians,  He  had 
«qme  ahprt  time  ago  seen  a  book  written 
by  a  Frenchinan  who  b^d  travelled  in  Ire- 
land, which  had  been  render^  iatq  Eng* 
liKh,  ?ind  he  hftd  popi^d  from  it  apme  lines 
in  F^ferppce  to  religioua  mattery  in  Ire- 
land 200  years  ago.  They  were,  never* 
theiess  to  the  poiPt-  He  would  read 
them  5-* 

<*  They  cried  the  mass  jowd,  'cause  (they  said) 
The  priest  in  unknown  language  prayed  ; 
And  yet  themselves  their  prayer-book  sent 
Te  sueh  as  knew  not  what  it  meant; 
And  it  was  read,  and  psalms  were  sung, 
And  serqipqs  preached  in  English  tongue, 
Among  wild  Irishj  when  not  one 
Knew  what  they  said,  bu|  cried, '  O*  bone !  • 
'O'  jione ! '  they  cried,  and  shook  their  heads. 
With  grief,  to  change  their  mass  and  heads 
For  what  they  knew  to  be  a  prayer, 
Na  mere,  poor  souls  1  tlian  Banks  his  mare.* 

Telkipg  of  Bankfi'a  mare,  they  h^d 
h^iird  pn  ft  former  evening,  poncerning  a 
cpftain  stallion,  wboae  owner,  an  Irish 
landlord,  bad  compelled  tbe  priest  tq  an- 
nonnpa  ftfter  mass  in  hie  chapel,  that  the 
naid  stallion  wee  to  be  let  out  at  I65.  Hd. 
t^  leap«  Now,  that  was  liberal  enough  in  an 
Iriah  landlord^  but  it  wai  notbipg  tp  the  li- 
berality of  thp  right  hop.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)t  who  had  offered  the  ma  of  hii  qe- 
kbratad  bgU  for  nothing*  However,  he 
feared  that  tbe  right  hon»  Baronet's  bull 
vvQuld  not  eatiafy  the  Irish  people*  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
pnt  the  case  of  Ireland  having  conquered 
Britain,  anppoiing  it  waa  bigger  than 
Britain,  and  asked  na  how  we  would  like 
to  have  the  Catholic  religion  crammed 
down  our  tbroate?  Hp  would  put  a 
more  conceivable  case.  Suppoiing  Na- 
poleon had  actually  invaded  tnis  country, 
at  the  time  be  propoied  to  do  so.  He 
had  then  an  immense  army  and  an  im- 
mense flotilla  of  boats  prepared  at  Bon- 
lo|;ne,  and  he  only  wanted  some  forty-six 
aeil  of  the  line  to  have  put  bia  deaign 


into  exppution.  Ho  could  auure  bon. 
Members  that  he  bad  ponveraed  with 
Mershal  Soult  upon  the  subject,  aod 
thought  there  waa  nothing  extravagant 
in  the  scheme.  Tbo  French  Emperor 
bad  then  «n  army  of  between  two  and 
three  bundrpd  thousand  men,  and  onr 
troops  were  by  no  mean«  in  the  high 
condition  to  which  they  bed  since  at* 
tained.  Well,  sqppoaing  Bponaparie  bad 
conquered  Britain,  aod  had  at  the  same 
time  brought  with  him  nn  army  of  French 
bishopa  and  paators ;  ^upposmg  be  bad 
turned  out  our  clergy,  andLpot  in  bia  own, 
making  them  prpacb  a  language  which  wa 
did  not  understand,  and  a  religion  we  did 
not  like ;  suppose  all  thisp  did  non.  Mem- 
bers think,  that  this  country  would  remain 
tranquil  under  snch  uia^?  No!  we 
should  make  eSbrU  to  drive  tho  Frencb 
out  of  England,  as  the  Irish  were  endea- 
vouring to  drive  the  English  out  of  their 
country.  But  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  went  further  than  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London.  Ay, 
nnd  he  thought  he  waa  quite  right  m 
going  further.  He  proposed  to  torn 
over  the  Protestant  Establishment  to 
the  Cstbolics.  Now  be  (Sir  C,  Napier) 
must  confeN,  that  be  did  not  ouito 
go  this  length.     Bnt  tbe  noble  Lord 

tnoposed  imotber  plan.  It  was  to  equa- 
ise  the  whole  tbmg  —  to  let  tbe  Ro- 
man CsthoHcs  have  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  tbp  Church  revennea.  Now  this 
appeared  very  reasoni^ble.  Bqt  th«  noble 
Lord  was  not  yet  exhausted.  He  threw 
out  a  third  suKeatioo,  to  tbe  effect,  that 
the  revenues  or  the  Church,  as  Churcb 
revennes,  should  be  abolished,  «nd  tbe 
money  applied  for  tbe  purposes  of  eduoi- 
tion.  He  certainly  thougbt,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  tithes,  which  ware  paid 
in  many  cases  for  duties  which  were  not 
pprforroed,  to  further  tbe  canse  of  educA- 
tioB.  Such  a  plan  would  be  fraught  with 
the  greatest  advantages.  It  was  very  twe, 
that  the  nation  might  not  be  quite  pr^ 

Eared  for  such  great  changes  pt  once ; 
ut  they  must  make  a  t)egtnning,  the 
Ssople  must  be  led  on  gradually.  Let  tbe 
ovemment  ahow  that  ihey  were  able  and 
willing  to  do  impartial  justice  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the  nation 
would  speedily  awake  from  its  slumber  of 
pr^udice.  Why.  the  thing  would  come 
to  that  at  last*  Emancipation  was  won 
bv  perseverance ;  but  what  was  it  after 
all?     U   was  a  thaok*you-for-notbiQf. 
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Lot  tb?in  take  care  that  juitice  to  Iroland 
in  oiber  reapects  did  not  become  a  th^nk- 
yon-for-DOining  too,  The  Church  of  Ire- 
land, as  at  present  oonstitutedf  could 
never  contioue.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
poipmon  sense  and  common  feelings  of 
mankind.  It  was  contrary  to  every  princi-i 
pie  of  honour  and  justice.  He  did  not 
wish  to  upset  it  at  once,  but  the  sooner 
they  made  a  beginning  in  the  work  of 
change,  the  better.  He  would,  however, 
mopose  a  fourth  plan  of  proceeding. 
When  a  living  became  vacant  in  IrQland, 
he  would  allow  the  proceeds  to  flow  into 
the  Treasury;  but  in  cases  where  the 
parish  was  a  Catholic  one,  be  would  sup- 
ply the  vacancy  by  a  Catholic  clergyman. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colo.* 
nieSf  stated,  that  the  Catholics  did  not 
wish  to  be  endowed  with  the  funds  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  he  thought  that  the 
circumstance  showed  their  extreme  mode- 
ration. He  repeated  again,  that  the 
Churches  ought  to  be  equalisedf  The 
Irish  Catholics  did  not  want  to  pay  tithes 
to  both  Protestant  and  Cathoho  clergy^ 
men.  It  was  said,  that  by  the  Commu- 
tation Act,  the  landlord  was  made  liable 
fbr  tithes;  but  who  paid  the  landlord? 
Now,  be  would  tell  the  House  an  anecdote 
of  what  happened  to  him  when  be  was  in 
Ireland,    It  occurred  at  Cork,    He  was 

King  up  from  the  Cove  to  the  town  of 
irk  in  a  fly.  Well,  it  was  stopped ;  and 
in  came  a  very  decent  young  lady  [a 
laugh]^  well,  a  young  woman.  He  saw 
that  she  was  a  very  decent  girl.  [Laughter.] 
Now,  really  this  was  no  joke.  Well,  in 
talking  of  how  things  were  in  Ireland,  he 
said|  *^  You  are  satisfied,  I  suppose,  now 
that  tithes  are  commuted,  and  that  the 
proprietor  pays  them  ?"  She  replied,  "  Do 
you  see  that  man  there  workmg  on  the 
road?"  He  said,  ••Yes  I  do."  "Well," 
says  she,  **  that  man  has  got  a  little  ground 
of  bis  own— he  is  obliged  to  pay  tithes,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  he  thinks  is  sending  his  soul  to  the 
devil ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Catholic 
priest,  to  hinder  him  from  going  there." 
Whv  it  was  clear,  that  men  were  ob^ 
liffed  to  pav  two  sets  of  tithes.    The  peo- 

|)|e  of  Scotland  would  not  allow  the  Eng* 
ish  to  cram  the  Episcopal  Church  down 
their  throats;  and  why  should  the  Irish 
be  forced  to  swallow  it  ?  But  had  they 
succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  force  a 
Church  upon  an  unwilling  people  ?  Had 
they  succeeded  in  improving  the  condi- 


tion or  increasing  the  number  of  the  Pro« 
testants  in  Ireland  ?  Noi  they  bad  not. 
How  was  it  in  Scotland,  where  the  attempt 
to  force  on  the  religion  was  given  up? 
Why,  the  Episcopalians  were  increasingt 
Episcopaliamsm  was  considered  in  Scot- 
land as  the  most  gentlemanly  religion, 
and  altogether  the  roost  desirable  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  and  had  not  the 
late  row  in  the  Scottish  Church  taken 

glace,  he  thought  they  would  have  se^n 
cQtland,  not  only  an  Episcopalian  ooun* 
try,  but  more  so  than  Ireland.  Qut  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonies, 
read  declarations  made  by  the  Catholics 
in  1757,  in  1702,  and  in  1808,  in  which 
they  stated  that  they  did  not  at  all  want 
to  disturb  the  position  of  tbe  Church,  pro* 
vided  they  got  emancipation.  But  cir« 
cumstances  bad  changed  since,  and  the 
noble  I/)rd  had  no  right  to  turn  round  on 
them  and  say,  *<  we  hold  you  to  your 
bargain,"  just  as  if  they  had  given  eman- 
cipation an  hundred  years  ago,  according 
to  the  terms  on  which  the  oargain  was 
oflfered.  But  the  Catholics  of  the  present 
day  were  not  to  be  bound  by  the  promises 
of  their  forefathers,  even  if  the  terms  on 
which  these  promises  had  been  made  bad 
been  fulfilled.  Were  they  to  have  no  adf 
vance— no  progreai?  He  thought,  that 
the  noble  I^ord.  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies, when  he  took  up  the  Catholic 
oath,  and  read  it  with  such  solemnity,  had 
thereby  insulted  the  Irish  Cstholic  Mem<- 
bers,  Why,  they  had  not  heard  one  word 
from  those  hon.  Gentlemen  touching  the 
Irish  Church.  They  had  always  ftu- 
diously  avoided  the  topic,  and  he  could 
not  help,  therefore,  saying  that  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  Catholic  Members  to  warn 
them,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  their  oath, 
as  tbe  noble  Lord  had  done.  But  the  noble 
Lord  had  asked  if  tbe:^  were  prepared  to 

Eut  Catholic  Bishops  into  the  House  of 
ords?  He  would  answer  that  he  was 
not,  because  they  had  too  many  Bishops 
there  already.  He  was  not  quite  certain 
but  that  he  would  go  the  length  of  putting 
those  now  in  out  or  it ;  howeyer,  that  was 
not  at  present  tbe  question,  But  he 
would  put  another  inquiry  to  the  noble 
Lord,  be  would  ask  whether  be  would 
continue  to  put  Protestant  clergymen  into 
parishes  where  there  were  np  congrega- 
tions for  them  to  preach  to  ?  R  tbe 
former  proposition  was  absurd,  tbe  latter 
was  still  more  absurd.  They  bad  been 
trying  for  a  long  period  to  put  down  the 
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Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  They  cer- 
tainly had  not  succeeded,  and  he  thought 
it  was  high  time  to  give  up  the  attempt  as 
utterly  impracticahle.  They  must  give  to 
the  Irish  full  religiou8,as  well  as  civil  rights 
— they  must  let  them  see  that  their  religion 
was  not  contemned  and  sought  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. True,  they  as  Protestants, 
did  not  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
was  the  best  religion.  They  were  edu- 
cated in  their  own  creed— they  sucked  in 
its  doctrines  with  their  mother's  milk. 
Let  them  give  to  Catholics  the  same  in- 
dulgence which  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves. These  were  his  sentiments,  and 
he  hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  allow  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  purge  them  of  their  pre- 
judices altogether,  so  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  come  forward  and  support  him 
in  some  comprehensive  measure  required 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  M.  Oore  expressed  his  earnest 
hope  that  the  Government,  in  whose 
recent  policy  towards  Ireland  he  fully 
concurred,  would  vigorously  follow  up 
that  policy,  by  suppressing  agitation,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  proposed  reme- 
dial measures,  which  he  was  prepared  to 
support,  and  which  he  trusted  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  in 
that  distracted  country.  He  did  hope  that 
the  measures  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would,  above  all,  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland.  In  that  country  there 
was  an  enormously  increasing  population, 
and  no  diffusion  of  capital  to  give  the 
people  employment ;  and  where  there  was 
a  redundant  population,  without  employ- 
ment, misery  and  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion must  be  prevalent.  The  first  duty  of 
the  Government  should  be  to  encourage 
the  introduction  of  capital ;  but,  then,  the 
capitalist  must  be  assured  of  protection  for 
his  capital  before  he  would  embark  it  in  a 
country  agitated  as  Ireland  was.  The 
great  grievance  of  Ireland  was  want  of 
employment  for  the  people.  When  he 
contrasted  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  with  those  of  Ireland,  and 
he  was  certainly  ready  to  adroit,  that  the 
misery  of  the  latter  had  other  and  various 
causes  as  well  as  to  want  of  employment. 
They  must  all  be  inquired  into,  and  gra- 


dually removed.  With  respect  to  the 
proposition  to  confer  upon  the  Catholic 
clergy  a  species  of  State  provision,  he  for 
one,  should  not  object  to  it  if  he  thought 
it  would  tend  to  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  good -will.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
position  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land was  an  anomalous  one,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  power  of  Government  to 
sustain  that  Church  against  the  attacks 
made  upon  it.  As  on  the  one  hand  he 
was  willing  to  support  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  Ministers  for  the  conciliation  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  without  prejudice 
to  the  Protestant  Establishment,  so,  oa 
the  other  hand,  he  would  resist  every 
attempt  to  impair  that  Establishment.  He 
cared  not  from  what  side  of  the  House 
any  measure  emanated  for  the  restoratioa 
of  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  he  should  sup- 
port such  measure,  always  keeping  in 
view  the  preservation  of  that  bulwark  of 
Protestantism — the  Established  Church — 
He  regretted  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  some  arrangement  with  respect  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  had  not 
been  effected.  It  was  not,  however,  now 
too  late,  and  he  trusted  that  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  might  be  effected  by  Minb- 
ters,  of  whose  general  policy  towards  Ireland 
he  was  bound  to  say  he  fully  approved. 
He  hoped  they  would  continue  it,'  mnd 
exhibit  the  same  vigorous  determinatioa 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law 
which  they  had  in  a  recent  instance  ex* 
hibited.  In  this  policy  they  should  have 
his  support,  as  they  undoubtedly  were 
entitled  to  that  of  the  House.  The  Irish 
people  were  entitled  to  their  best  syni* 
pathies.  They  were  a  brave  and  an  in- 
genuous people,  of  strict  integrity,  and  aa 
Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  history  of  them 
savs — a  people  above  all  amenable,  pro- 
vided you  treat  them  with  impartial  jus- 
tice. They  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
English,  and  at  least  equalled  them  to 
valour,  and  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  be 
regarded  on  a  footing  of  perfect  civil 
equality  with  Englishmen.  He  would 
say,  then,  cultivate  their  good  feelings-^ 
allow  them  the  full  privileges  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Do  them  ample  justice,  and 
you  will  gain  their  hearts,  and  unite  the 
two  countries  in  the  holy  bond  of  national 
affection,  based  upon  reciprocal  rights  and 
mutual  benefit.  Do  this,  and  you  will  ooo* 
vert  your  present  weakneu  into  strength, 
consolidate  the  Empire,  and  gain  for 
yourselves  an  imperishable  fane. 
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Mr.  J.  Ct Brian  It  is  tmpoistUe  to 
deny,  Sir,  thtt  the  period  has  at  length 
arrived  in  the  polilical  tlrugglet  of  Ire- 
land when  a  GoTernroent,  adequately 
alive  to  iit  duties,  can  no  longer  tem- 
porize in  the  course  they  shali  adopt. 
They  must  wisely  conciliate  and  finally 
redress  the  wrongs  of  that  country,  or 
they  must  he  prepared  to  encounter  the 
formidable,  and  in  any  result,  disas- 
trous issues  which  await  their  refusal. 
Which  alternative  is  more  consistent  with 
the  suggestions  of  a  past  experience,  and 
which  is  more  consonant  with  those  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  which  give  tranquillity 
to  a  people  and  safety  to  a  State  ?  The 
one  class  of  policy  you  have  long  tried, 
and  the  disastrous  records  of  Ireland,  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  her 
people,  sufficiently  attest  its  character. 
For  centuries  you  have  ruled  us  in  the 
spirit  of  a  jealous  domination;  you  availed 
yourselves  of  the  arts  and  of  the  power  of 
a  superior  civiliiation  to  invade  the  rights 
of  a  people  too  uninstructed  to  combine 
against  an  enemv  strong  by  their  discord, 
and  triumphing  by  their  dissensions.  Still 
yours  was  an  imperfect  policy.  Yon  did 
not  entirely  subjugate,  you  did  not  wisely 
incorporate,  your  triumphs  were  not  the 
preparation  for  improvea  laws,  for  conso- 
lidated institutions,  for  an  advancing 
civilization.  You  stood  aloof  from  a  people 
whom  fear  did  not  subdue,  and  whose 
affections  you  did  not  gain,  in  cold  and 
hostile  isolation.  The  colony  you  planted 
you  long  preserved  untouched  by  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  among  whom 
thet  were ;  and  when,  at  length,  nature 
and  necessity  overcame  the  oUtacles  you 
created — when  your  colony  expanded  to  a 
nation — when  the  recollections  of  origin 
pve  way  before  the  stronger  and  more 
imperious  claims  of  country — you  renewed 
the  experiment  of  our  earlier  subjugation ; 
and  upon  a  people  now  possessing  on  vou 
the  conjoined  claims  of  kindred  ancl  of 
country,  you  repeated,  with  a  remarkable 
fidelity,  those  uoforgotteo  scenes  which 
still  oppressed  and  haunted  the  national 
mind,  in  the  confiscated  rights  of  a  spo- 
listed  people.  You  established  successive 
oligarchies— now  appealing  to  the  pre- 
judices of  country,  and  now  to  the  ani- 
mosities of  creed.  Yet  I  cannot  find  that 
England  collectively  has  gained  by  the 
course  you  pursued.  I  cannot  find  that 
Ireland,  though  allied  to  your  fortunes, 
has  added  much  to  your  domestic  pros*  | 
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perity  or  to  your  international  influence. 
You  have  yourselves  not  unfrequently 
announced  that  we  have  been  a  distraction 
to  your  counsels  and  a  burthen  on  your 
resources.  What  can  more  emphatically 
demonstrate  than  your  own  councils  the 
character  of  your  policy  ?  Ireland,  by  its 
position,  the  physical  character  of  its  soil, 
the  moral  qualities  of  its  people,  was  well 
fitted  to  be  your  prosperous  associate  and 
willing  ally.  But  why  should  I  refer  to 
that  felicitous  combination  so  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  both  countries? 
It  has  been  counteracted  by  the  influence 
of  a  miscalculating  legislation.  The  hostile 
hatreds  of  race,  the  instrument  of  our 
earlier  subjugation,  were  followed  by  the 
artificial  animosities  of  creed— either  prin* 
ciple  but  the  pretext  of  spoliation,  but 
either  effective  in  its  turn  to  distract  a 
people  and  trample  upon  liberty.  At 
length,  after  a  brief  exercise  of  legislative 
independence,  the  Union  was  achieved, 
and  Ireland  was  attached  to,  but  not 
incorporated  with,  your  Empire ;  she  more 
than  participated  in  your  burthens,  she  did 
not  share  in  your  privileges.  The  Catholic 
was  but  imperfectly  emancipated,  and  the 
taint  of  a  sectarian  ascendancy  stained  the 
international  compact.  The  improving 
sentiment  of  the  age,  the  advancing  tide, 
notwithstanding  many  obstacles,  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  achieved  emancipation ; 
but  we  found  it  a  barren  concession — 
we  felt  that  political  freedom  was  not 
attained,  that  social  equality  was  not 
accomplished.  We  respectfully  applied 
to  an  Imperial  Legislature — we  called  fo- 
domestic  equality,  we  called  for  interna- 
tional rights,  we  called  for  a  more  ade- 
quate representation,  and  the  removal  of 
those  perennial  sources  of  discord  and 
contention  which  balanced  and  neutralised 
the  representstion  which  we  had;  we  called 
for  the  abatement  of  that  anomaly,  without 
parallel,  without  example,  which  sustains 
the  Church  of  an  opulent  minority  by  the 
reluctant  contributions  of  a  dissentient  and 
impoverished  people.  By  an  Imperial 
Legislature,  redreu  was  denied,  inquiry 
was  refused,  the  spirit  of  legislative  inde- 
pendence was  revoked,  the  various  shades 
of  opinion  were  absorbed  by  the  pervading 
sense  of  national  wrong,  and  four-fifths  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  rallied  under  the 
comprehensive  principle  of  Repeal.  It 
was  found  to  be,  in  all  its  various  inter- 
pretationi,  whether  of  unconditional  Re« 
peal,  whether  of  federal  institutions,  or  of 
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a  reconitruction  of  the  existing  Union,  ai 
that  enlarged,  distinct,  and  intelligible 
principle  which  best  appealed  to  the  col- 
lective feelings  and  intellect  of  the  coun- 
try:  for  the  principle  of  donoestic  Legisla- 
tion, however  modified,  necessarily  im- 
plies, constituted  as  the  country  is,  the 
attainment  of  those  measures  which  all 
shades  of  the  Liberal  party  proclaim  to  be 
essential  to  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland 
and  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  But  you 
state  this  agitation  threatens  the  dismem- 
berment of  your  Empire:  it  behoves  you, 
then,  to  abate  it  by  doing  justice  to  the 
country.  You  say  the  Empire  would  sink 
in  the  collisions  of  independent  Legisla- 
tures ;  then  prove  the  competency  of  Im- 
perial Legislation  by  measures  of  compre- 
hensive redress.  You  arraign  the  people 
of  Ireland  for  moving  a  question  fraught 
with  the  perils  you  describe:  but  there  is 
a  fallacy  in  your  reasoning-— the  Repeal 
Agitation  originates  not  with  them,  but 
with  you  ;  it  is  not  the  spontaneous  adop- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  it  is  the  compul- 
sory alternative  which  you  have  forced 
upon  them.  You  have  the  power  to  allay 
the  disturbed  anxieties  of  the  public  mind ; 
you  have  the  power,  if  you  have  but  the 
will,  to  consign  to  repose  the  awakened 
spirit  of  nationality.  You  urge  the  pros, 
pective,  the  probable  dangers  which  await 
on  separate  Legislatures ;  but  this  argu- 
ment of  prospective  danger,  has  neither 
force  nor  application,  for  what  dangers 
future  and  contingent  can  exceed,  can 
equal,  those  which  now  assail  you.  Fraught 
with  peril  to  your  Empire,  with  reproach 
to  your  councils,  what  is  our  condition^ 
but  that  to  which  an  Imperial  policy  has 
reduced  us?  Are  not  the  national  ener- 
gies wasted  in  unavailing  contentions? 
Are  not  the  relations  of  life  embittered  ? 
Are  not  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
country  unheeded  or  forgotten  ?  Amidst 
the  exasperating  animosities  of  party  and 
of  sect,  is  not  the  public  mind  morbidly 
occupied  by  those  engrossing  passions, 
which  alike  unfit  it  for  the  pursuits  of 
tranquil  industry  or  intellectual  labour? 
Is  not  the  spirit  of  a  Sectarian  domination 
again  summoned  to  a  disastrous  existence  ? 
and  have  not  four-fifths  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
been  branded  as  unfitted  for  the  discharge 
of  the  ordinary  functions  of  their  condi- 
tion, as  virtually  participating  in  a  con. 
spiracy  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
country  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire?  for 


such  is  the  anDoaneemeDt  of  Her  Msrjei- 
ty's  law  advisers  in  Ireland,  and  toch  as 
proclaimed  by  them,  and  saocibned  by 
you,  the  disastrous  fruits  of  the  existing 
legislative  connection.  Is  a  policy  which 
has  produced  such  results,  saitable  to  oor 
country,  and  will  yon  arraign  the  people 
for  adopting  any  expedient,  however  pow- 
erful, to  abate  the  evils  of  such  a  con* 
dition  ?  Will  you  arraign  them  for  organ- 
ising a  power,  no  matter  how  denominated, 
whose  practical  tendency  is  to  place  yon  m 
that  position  when,  to  prevent  the  more 
apprehended  alternative  of  the  legislative 
severance  of  the  two  countries,  yon  will 
concede  to  us  those  measures  which  we 
have  so  long  called  on  you  to  grant, 
sought  for  at  your  hands,  and  which  are  so 
fully  set  forth  in  the  document  lately 
sanctioned  by  the  signatures  and  snbstan* 
tial  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
j  Representatives?  But  can  it  be  that  yon 
will  say  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  shall 
grant  you  neither  Redress  nor  Repeal? 
I  cannot  believe  that  such  will  be  jonr 
resolve.  Reason,  your  own  interests,  sug- 
gest  an  opposite  inference ;  yon  will  not, 
for  inadequate  considerations,  put  in  peril 
the  safety  of  your  Empire ;  the  antbority 
of  your  own  example  forbids  the  conclu- 
sion. You  conceded  Emancipation  npon 
the  combined  considerations  of  justice  and 
expediency ;  perhaps,  the  latter  was  tbe 
predominating  ingredient,  suggesting  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  not  unheeded 
lesson,  that  to  ihemselvesi  to  their  own 
untiring  energies,  they  must  look  for  tbe 
assertion  of  national  rights,  and  tbe 
redress  of  national  wrongs.  But  then,  us 
now,  you  complained  of  popular  combinsk> 
tton  ;  now,  as  then,  dissolve  the  popular 
confederacy  by  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
contested,  and  by  measures,  as  in  jour 
power  of  comprehensive  redress.  loo 
reproach  us  with  agitation ;  recollect,  u  It 
has  been  well  observed,  that  it  is  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  liberty,  that  it  has  been 
as  history  records,  and  as  your  experience 
will  testify,  the  great  specific  for  tbe 
abuses  of  power,  whether  by  bodies  or  by 
individuals.  By  agitation  yon  carried 
Magna  Charta— by  agitation  you  carried 
the  Bill  of  Rights — by  agitation  you  es- 
tablished the  law  of  Lilwl,  and  emaaci* 
pated  the  press  from  the  fetters  of  aotbo- 
rity^-by  agitation  you  secured  the  unsul- 
lied administration  of  tbe  law,  and  its- 
cued  the  Bench  from  the  sedociioos  of 
power — by  agitation  —  conspicuously  bj 
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•giUtiOD,  yoa  carried  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  people  of  Ireland,  by  coosiituo 
liojial  agitation,  achieted  commercial 
liberty  in  1779,  and  Legislative  Inde^ 
peodence  in  1782.  And  in  more  recent 
limes,  and  within  your  own  experience,  by 
the  agency  of  the  tame  power,  they  carried 
Emancipation,  vindicated  the  inalienable 
righta  of  conscience,  and  established, 
on  an  imperishable  basis  the  great  prin^ 
ciple  of  religious  freedom.  But  you 
will  say,  the  popular  agitation  in  Ire- 
land transgresses  (hose  limits  which  social 
security  demands,  or  the  Constitution 
warrants.  Sir,  they  deny  the  imputation. 
They  met  in  multitudinous  assemblies  to 
demonstrate,  not  physical  power,  but 
national  sentiment;  and  they  appeal,  in 
vindication  of  their  character,  to  their 
prompt,  their  unreserved,  their  unhesitat- 
ing obedience  to  that  tardy,  that  ungra- 
cious, that  offensive  proclamation  which 
prohibited  the  meeting  at  Glontarf.  From 
that  moment  the  peaceful  character  of  the 
popular  agitation  was  irresistibly  demon- 
strated, and  the  people  of  Ireland  became 
entitled  to  demand  the  active  and  avowed 
co.operation  of  those  who  substantially 
identified  with  them  in  principle, yet  viewed 
to  that  period  with  perhaps  an  undue  ap- 
prehension the  rapid  progress  and  excited 
temperament  of  the  national  movement. 
But,  Sir,  as  1  have  said,  this  agitation  has 
been  forced  upon  the  people  of  Ireland. 
On  the  access  to  office  of  the  present 
Ministry  they  awaited  with  patience  the 
development  of  their  policv;  but  they 
were  soon  taught  the  painful  lesson  that 
the  spirit  of  a  past  ascendancy  controlled 
their  councils,  and  that  the  uatholic  po-> 
pulation  of  Ireland,  or  those  who  repre- 
sented their  opinions,  were  systematically 
excluded  from  the  honours  of  the  State, 
and  the  confidence  of  its  rulers.  Tired  of 
complaints,  of  arguments  unanswered,  of 
remonstrances  unavailing,  they  confeder- 
ated, it  is  true,  but  they  did  not  conspire. 
They  appealed  to  the  enlightened  convic- 
tions of  the  Protestants-*to  the  dispas- 
sionate intelligence  of  England;  by  the 
unwearied  promulgation  of  truth,  by  the 
untiring  development  of  their  wrongs  and 
of  your  injustice,  they  created  a  moral 
power,  and  enlisted  in  their  behalf  the 
assenting  sympathies  of  a  civilised  world. 
How  will  you  dissolve  a  confederacy  which 
has  violated  no  laws,  which  has  invaded 
no  rights,  sustained  by  the  legality  of  its 
means  the  justice  of  its  ends,  and  by  the 


unfaltering  confidence  of  an  united  people? 
You  will  not  concede  those  measures  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  call  for  till  the  people 
of  Ireland  abandon  their  assertion.  As 
well  may  you  suppose  the  torrent  will 
move  backward  to  its  spring,  as  that 
the  Irish  people,  mature  in  numbers,  in 
wealth,  in  knowledge*  and  in  power,  will 
now  abandon  the  prosecution  of  claims 
which,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  dis- 
astrous history,  they  have  unvaryingly 
proclaimed  to  be  less  essential  to  their 
honour  as  men,  than  to  their  rights  as 
citizens.  What,  then,  remains  to  be 
done  ?  Is  the  reign  of  military  terror  to 
be  the  rule  of  your  Government,  or  will 
you  reply  to  the  finest  aspirations  of  an 
impassioned  people,  by  a  prosecution  in 
the  Queen's  Bench?  And  shall  such  be  the 
result  of  centuries  of  British  ascendancy, 
and  such  the  boasted  fruits  of  a  long^ 
experiment  of  Imperial  legislation  ?  I  call 
upon  the  Government,  on  whom  are  now 
placed  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  Empire, 
no  longer  to  palter  with  its  safety.  I  call 
upon  them  to  consummate  the  great  act  of 
religious  and  of  national  emancipation, 
yet  but  imperfectly  achieved.  I  call  upon 
I  hem  even  to  take  to  their  councils  the 
awakened  spirit  of  nationality,  to  temper  its 
enthusiasm,  if  you  will,  to  regulate  its 
aberrations.  I  respectfully  call  on  you  to 
tranquilliee  Ireland  by  measures  which 
shall  secure  to  her  people  social  equality 
amon^  themselves,  and  international  equa- 
lity with  you. 

Mr.  M.  Milnes  said,  he  could  not  en- 
tirely coincide  in  the  phrase  of  the  exoel^ 
lent  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty,  that  the  time 
had  now  arrived  when  every  Member  of 
that  House  ought  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  im* 
proving  the  condition  of  that  country.  But 
as  ha  had  himself  placed  upon  the  Books 
some  time  since  a  Notice  of  Motion  on  a 
subject  of  very  great  importance  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and,  as  that 
Notice  was  altogether  merg«l  in  the  great 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
London,  which  was  then  under  discussion, 
it  might  not  perhaps  be  deemed  misplaced, 
if  he,  on  the  present  occasion,  oflnsred  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  which  he  had 
intended  to  bring  before  the  House.  He 
could,  however,  assure  the  noble  Lord,  that 
he  did  not  intend  making  upon  his  Motion 
the  same  speech  that  he  would  have  made 
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upon  his  own.  His  sole  motive  in  giving 
that  Notice  of  Motion  arose  from  the  hope 
that  by  bringing  the  subject  to  which  it 
referred  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  he  might,  before  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Irish  policy  was  brought  forward, 
get  up  some  fair  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  Ireland,  not  exclusively  of  a  party  cha- 
racter. He  should  have  wished  that  the 
principle  which  was  allowed  by  both  sides 
of  the  House  to  be  the  only  just  and  expe. 
dient  one,  namely,  that  of  treating  Ireland 
without  reference  to  party  politics,  were 
carried  further  into  practice  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  He  should  have  wished  to 
behold  the  noble  Lord  who  had  brought 
forward  the  present  Motion,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Her  Majesty's  Government  who 
had  addressed  the  House,  not  so  completely 
adverse  to  each  other  as  they  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  in  their  criticisms  on  the 
recent  trials  as  well  as  in  their  views  as  to 
the  general  policy  to  be  extended  towards 
Ireland.  He  made  those  remarks  because 
he  thought  every  one  must  have  perceived, 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  debate  every- 
thing that  had  been  spoken  might  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  two 
subjects — one  having  reference  to  the  State 
Trials,  and  the  other  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  lat. 
ter,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  matter  solely  and  essentially  before  the 
House.  He  thought,  with  every  respect 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  question  had 
been  discussed  by  hon.  Members,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  first  ques- 
tion, or  the  subject  of  the  Trials,  had  been 
entirely  omitted  from  that  discussion,  for 
he  considered  it  to  bear  but  very  lightly 
on  (the  great  question  before  the  House ; 
notwithstanding  which,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord,  it  had  served  to  taint  the 
entire  of  that  debate  with  a  violent  party 
spirit.  They  all  agreed  in  admitting  the 
slight  respect  which  was  paid  in  Ireland 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  object  of 
the  noble  Lord,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  forward  his  motion,  ap- 
peared to  be  to  make  that  respect  still  less 
than  it  unfortunately  was  before.  The 
course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  on  that 
point  reminded  him  unconsciously  of  a 
description  given  by  the  poet  Tickell  of  a 
politician  who— • 

''Against  the  Bishops  pleads  the  Church's  cause, 
"  And  from  the  Juages  vindicates  the  laws. ' 

The  noUe  Lord  opposite,  by  admitting 


that  the  defendants  might  have  been  (bond 
guilty,  not  according  to  the  r^lar  law  of 
the  land,  but  under  some  quibUe  of  judge- 
made  law,  showed  the  impropriety  of  bring- 
ing discussions  of  that  nature  before  tne 
House  and  the  country,  because,  by  having 
introduced  the  subject,  the  noble  Lord  gave 
him,  and  other  Members  who  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  matter,  as  good  a  right  as 
the  noble  Lord  himself  had  assuircd  of 
standing  up  and  impugning  the  great  and 
solemn  decisions  of  the  constituted  Judges, 
and  speaking  in  the  most  disrespectful 
manner  of  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  land 
and  of  the  law,  which,  however  open  to  im- 
provement it  might  be,  should  still  be  vene- 
rated as  the  sole  law  and  legislation  of  the 
Empire.  Having  made  these  remarks,  he 
hoped  not  impertinently,  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  Question  had  been  introduced  to 
the  House,  he  would  proceed  to  express,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  his  opinion  on  the 
great  question  which  he  believed  to  be  solely 
under  their  consideration.  He  would  state, 
as  briefly,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  dead/ 
and  emphatically  as  he  could,  his  views  on 
the  subject,  and  the  opinion  to  which  he 
had  come,  not  without  some  consideration, 
some  reading,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  tourings  of  the  question.  It  ap^ 
peared  to  him,  that  in  all  their  discussions 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  they  forget  the 
principle  that  had  been  most  wisely  set 
forth  by  the  noble  Lord  who  commenced 
that  debate— namely,  that  it  was  petfeetly 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  evils  and  wrongs 
of  ages  being  neutralised  by  a  few  pages 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  should 
also  have  expected  that  the  experience 
of  the  noble  Lord  while  in  office  would 
have  taught  him  how  little  any  Ministrjr 
were  able  to  do  for  Irehmd.  He  did  not 
mean  to  assert,  that  a  Government  should 
not  hold  before  its  own  view  great 
schemes  for  the  welfare  of  that  country ; 
but  what  he  wished  to  convey  was,  bow 
trifling  was  the  good  that  any  Government 
could  efiect  at  once,  and  how  futile,  how 
absurd  and  ridiculous  it  was  to  expect, 
that  a  Government  could  at  once  propose 
great  measures,  which  would  cause  the  de» 
struction  of  Ministry  after  Ministry  that 
should  attempt  to  carry  them.  Such  mea* 
sures  could  only  be  adopted  when,  after 
long  and  deep  discussions,  they  had  entered 
fully  into  the  puUic  mind,  and,  above  all* 
when  those  distinctions  of  party  feelings 
and  prejudices  were  laid  aside  wbidi  so 
generally  influenced  all  public  neasores, 
and  which,  he  should  add,  the  Moiaon  of 
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the  noUe  Lord  wts  as  little  free  from 
as  any  Irish  question  that  ever  came  before 
that  House.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland,  had  well  alluded  to 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act ;  but  every  hon.  Member  present  roust 
know  that  that  measure  could  not  have 
been  carried  by  any  Government  alone  or 
without  the  union  of  the  two  great  parties 
in  the  State.  It  was  carried  against  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  in  this  country, 
and  the  same  public  opinion  would  be 
found  existing  against  any  plan  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  even 
for  any  great  alteration  in  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment of  that  country.  He  therefore 
considered,  that  to  taunt  any  Government 
with  not  bringing  forward  a  measure  for 
either  of  those  purposes,  was  merely  syno- 
nymous with  taunting  them  with  not  put- 
ting an  end  to  their  own  existence.  In  the 
year  1827,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  when 
speaking  against  Catholic  Emancipation, 
used  some  such  words  as  the  following : — 

«  Whatever  privileges  the  Act  of  Union 
might  pretend  to  confer,  it  would  leave  the 
Catholics  to  all  practical  purposes  in  their 
present  condition  ;  they  would  be  nominally 
eligible  to  the  great  Offices  of  State,  and  to  the 
lesser  functions  from  which  they  are  now  ex- 
cluded in  terms,  but  though  eligible  they  would 
not  be  elected.  Though  capable  in  law  they 
would  be  incapacitated  by  the  prevalent  in- 
fluence of  Protestantism,  an  incapacity  which 
would  render  them  less  contented  with  their 
situation  than  before,  inasmuch  as  an  exclu- 
sion founded  on  popular  dislike,  or  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  opposite  faction,  would  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  personal  considerations,  and 
not  of  mere  legal  regulations.'' 

He  was  satisfied,  that  the  prejudice 
which  had  so  long  prevented  Catholic 
Emancipation  would  be  found  still  deep- 
rooted  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  that  every  measure  having 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  destructioy  of  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment  in  any  part  of  the 
Realm*  would  lead  to  the  most  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  considered  it,  therefore, 
*  most  unstatesmanlike  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Sunderland, 
and  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Liskeard,  to  work  up  public  opinion  in 
this  country  against  them,  by  expressing 
themselves,  without  any  qualification  what- 
ever, as  being  favourable  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  Cburdi  Establishmeot  of 


Ireland,  while  their  professed  object  was 
the  pacification  of  that  country.  He  con- 
sidered nothing  could  have  been  less  pru- 
dent and  wise  than  that  course ;  and  the 
Government  that  would  not  resist  such  a 
proposal  would  not,  he  would  say,  be  for  a 
moment  worthy  of  calling  itself  in  any 
degree  the  representative  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country.  While  he  laid  down  these 
distinctions,  he  hoped  no  one  would  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency,  if  he  at  the  same 
time  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  conviction, 
that  religious  ascendancy  was  the  great 
root  of  all  the  evil  which  they  had  to  de- 
plore in  the  state  of  Ireland.  It  had  been 
well  said  during  that  debate,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions,  that  the  Irish  people  were 
by  far  the  most  religious  people  in  the 
world— that,  even  in  the  present  incredu- 
lous age,  they  remained  firmly  and  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  that  they  continue  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  great  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  time  had  left  behind  it  in  its  course. 
It  was  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  if  such 
a  people  should  have  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  religious  ascendancy  that  was  exer- 
cised over  them.  He  would  ask  whether 
every  young  Member  of  the  House  who 
had  spoken  on  the  present  debate,  had  not 
expressed  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion  as 
that  which  he  then  announced  ?  and  that 
might  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition,  that  both  in  the  House  and 
out  of  it,  young  persons  were  enabled 
from  particular  circumstances,  to  see  more 
distinctly  than  their  seniors  the  causes  of 
existing  evil  in  Ireland.  He  would  not  say, 
that  that  feeling  was  general,  or  that  it 
existed  among  any  class  of  persons  suffi- 
ciently  large  to  be  capable  of  directing 
public  opinion;  but,  nevertheless,  he  be« 
lieved  that  every  Member  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  and  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  sat,  would  recognise  in  that 
sentiment  there  lay  the  nucleus  of  the  only 
future  possible  pacification  of  Ireland.  It 
was  utterly  impossible,  that  they  could 
expect  to  tranquillise  that  country  while 
the  present  religious  differences  were  kept 
up.  He  read,  a  few  days  since,  an  anec- 
dote of  Dr.  Law,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Killalain  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  son  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Perceiv- 
ing that  his  flock  was  very  thin,  whole 
parishes  being  without  a  single  Protestant, 
he  ordered  several  thousands  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  catechism,  written  by  Dr.  Butler, 
Titular  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  to  be  pur- 
chased and   distributed  among  the  poor 
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Catholics  of  his  diocese.    When  questioned 
88  to  his  motives,  he  replied^ 

*'  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  Protestants, 
hut  in  vain  ;  the  endeavours  of  all  my  prede- 
cessors have  been  equally  fruitless ;  I,  there- 
fore,  thought  myself  useuilly  employed  in  the 
service  of  God  and  my  country,  in  making  them 
good  Catholics  j  this  will  content  me,  for  they 
may  hecome  good  Christians,  and,  of  course^ 
good  subjects.'' 

He  read  that  passage  to  the  House,  he- 
cause  it  was  the  first  expression  in  point 
of  time  of  the  feeling  which  he  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  House,  that  he  had  been 
able  to  discover.  He  would  then  beg 
leave  to  refer  hon.  Members  to  another  quo- 
tation from  the  letters  of  a  remarkable 
Irish  Anglican  Theologian,  Alexander 
Knox  to  Mr.  Wilberforce : — 

"  Having  before  us  a  perfectly  organized 
Church,  whose  formation  at  the  first,  and  still 
more,  its  sustenance  at  this  hour,  never  could 
be  the  result  of  human  will,  and  whose  dis- 
solution we  at  least  have  no  means  of  achiev- 
ing, why  should  we  not  set  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  to  ameliorate  what  in  fact,  we 
cannot  destroy." 

Chief  Baron  Woulfe  had  also  well  said:— • 

"  Amongst  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  let  there  be  equality  of  rights,  and 
not  equality  of  privation." 

In  accordance  with  those  principles  it  was 
that  he  thought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  to  teJce  every 
possible  means  of  alleviating  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  Ireland :  and  in  saying  so,  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  he  spd^e  slightingly  or  di8re^)ectfully 
of  the  present  state  of  that  religion.  What- 
ever evils  might  appear  in  the  condition  of 
the  administration  of  Catholic  religion  in 
Ireland,  it  was  they,  English  Protestants, 
who  were  accountable  for  them.  If  the 
Catholic  priests  were  violent,  forgot  their 
religious  duties,  and  became  political  par- 
tisans, it  was  they  who  made  them  so,  and 
who  had  left  them  the  prey  to  every  period 
of  political  excitement.  It  was  they  who 
left  them  without  any  means  of  support 
and  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of 
which  they  afterwards  accused  them  of 
becoming  the  victims.  The  sentiments 
which  he  then  put  forth,  were  the  same 
that  had  been  entertained  by  nearly  all  the 
great  statesmen  who  had  existed  in  the 
country.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that 
they  coincided  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Pitt :  for  although  he  believed  no  distinct 
declarations  of   those   opmions  remained 


upon  record,  still  it  had  been  stated  faj 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  that  emiiMot 
man,  that  he  had  over  and  over  again  de- 
clared his  conviction,  that  the  Union  would 
never^  accomplish  its  object  as  long  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland  were 
lef^  disr^rded  and  de8(nsed.  He  found 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  Bishops  themselves*  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  that  they  were  not  at 
that  time  opposed  to  a  State  provinon.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholie  Biriiops, 
held  the  l7th,  18th,  and  19th  of  Janinrr* 
1799,  it  was  admitted, 

"  That  a  provision  through  Government*  lot 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  this  Kingdom, 
competent  and  secured,  ought  to  be  ihankAilly 
accepted  ;  that  io  the  appoiQimeotof  the  Pre^ 
lates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religioii  to  vacant 
Sees  within  the  Kingdom,  such  interfereoce  of 
Government  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  persons  appointed  is  just,  and 
ought  to  be  agreed  to." 

The  statesman  of  that  age  who  had 
passed  away  within  the  last  week— Lord 
Sidmouth — entertained  exactly  the  same 
opinion.  He  had  been  instructed  by 
King  George  III.  to  offer  the  r^um 
donum  to  Uie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  given 
to  the  Presbyterian  Clei^ :  but  while  tlie 
latter  accepted  of  it,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  very  properly  declined  to  have  any 
connexion  with  a  State  stipend  at  die  time. 
as  it  would  be  considered  as  having  been 
given  to  them  by  way  of  bribe,  to  draw 
them  away  from  the  advocacy  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Emancipation  then  pending.  Losd 
Grenville  was  known  to  Inve  entertained 
the  same  opinion  with  rqgard  to  tfae  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Irelaad,  and  Lord  Gas* 
tlereagfa  had  avowed  it  repeatedly.  It  waa 
known  what  were  the  opinions  of  Mr* 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Sheil  on  the  subject 
in  1825,  but  he  would  not  detain  the 
House  on  matters  that  they  could  all  lead 
for  themselves.  In  the  year  1826»  Lord 
Brougham,  then  Mr*  Brougham,  neakiog 
on  this  subject,  said  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cleigy  of  Ireland, 

**  They  were  the  natural  instracloit  of  the 
people,  and  h«  was  afraid  of  their  beiBg  io* 
nuenced  by  the  Government,  had  the  provi-  • 
sions  proposed  for  them  last  year  been  made.** 

He  had  dwelt  long  upon  what  be  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sole  CToctive  and  true 
means  by  which  they  could  succeed  in 
bettering  the  condition  of  Ireland:  be 
wished,  however,  that  it  should  be  dia* 
tinctly  uodentosd,  that  he  had  oefcr  pro* 
posed,— and,  indeed^  it  would  hare  been 
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an  infolt  if  he  had  done  so— aoy  lum  of 
money  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of 
Ireland.  He  believed  such  an  offer  would 
be  regarded  now  as  it  had  been  before^  as 
being  merely  a  bribe^  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  make  it;  but  he 
would  tell  the  House  what  might  be  done, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  at  least  on  that 
point.  He  thought  the  Government  had 
beffun  in  the  right  way  in  proposing  a  law 
under  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates 
could  accept  every  offer  of  endowment 
made  to  them  for  their  Church,  either  by 
members  of  their  own  persuasion,  or' by 
others.  That  would,  of  course  be  very 
trifling,  but  he  would  take  it  as  an  earnest 
of  more,  and  as  a  symptom  of  good  feeling 
cm  the  part  of  the  Government  towards 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  hoped 
it  would  be  followed  by  other  measures  con- 
ceived in  a  like  spirit,  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  give  money  for  their  repairs, 
instead  of  leaving  them,  as  at  present^  dese- 
crated by  an  appearance  of  misery  and 
poverty,  while  they  had  every  right  to  be 
improved  and  decorated  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  He  hoped  eveiy  possible  mea- 
sure of  that  kind  would  be  brought  for- 
ward, which  would  tend  to  please  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  he  also 
hoped  that  all  invidious  legal  distinc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  titles  of  the 
Prelates  of  that  Church  would  likewise  be 
abolished.  Believing  as  he  did,  and  as 
every  Church  of  England  man  must  be- 
lieve, that  the  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Irelaod  had  a  perfect  right 
to  assume  the  title  of  Bishop  or  Archbishop, 
—for  though  not  in  connexion  with  the 
loeal  sees,  still  they  were  clearly  as 
much  Bishops  and  Archbishops  as'  the 
Prelates  of  the  Church  of  Enffland  could 
pretend  to  be,— he  considered  it  to  be 
a  most  foolish  and  invidious  distinction 
to  forbid  them  to  use  their  titles,  and  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  continued.  They 
should  proeeed  in  that  manner,  tranquilly 
and  by  degrees,  until  they  re-established  a 
proper  fe^mg  among  the  Irish  people, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  did  not  pro- 
ceed so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  the  inhabitants 
of  tins  country,  whose  honest  prejudices 
ought  to  be  respected,  for  they  were  con- 
nectedwith  all  thdr  socialideasand  religious 
princtples.  The  feding  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  oountry  of  hostility  against 
Iha  Ronum  Catholic  penuasion  was  one 


that  had  come  down  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  were,  in  fact,  paying  the 
penalty  of  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of 
their  forefathers.  It  was  only  by  slow  de- 
grees that  such  a  feeling  of  hostility  could 
be  eradicated;  and  oh!  what  a  lesson 
ought  it  not  to  be  to  them  to  be  tolerant 
when  they  beheld  such  an  instance  of  the 
consequences  of  an  opposite  system  before 
them !  The  acts  of  the  100  days  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  had  so  operated 
on  the  English  mind  as  to  iticapacitate 
the  Legislature  up  to  this  moment  from 
doing  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  But  when  he  spoke 
of  doing  justice  to  the  people  of  IreUnd, 
he  did  not  mean  to  agree  with  Gentlemen 
opposite  that  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
that  country  were  Roman  Catholics.  He 
believed  there  were  fully  1,000,000  Pro- 
testants  in  that  country.  [^An  hon.  Mem^ 
bcr  I  2,000,000.]  To  avoid  contention  he 
would  take  the  number  to  be  1,500,000 
Protestants.  Now,  let  them  remember  who 
are  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  at 
whose  door  lies  the  evU  that  is  complained 
of — their  ascendancy  in  that  country.  If 
the  Protestants  were  proud  and  insolent,  if 
they  looked  down  upon  the  Catholics,  who 
had  encouraged  them  ?  Why,  we, — the 
English  Legislature  had  fostered  those  feel- 
ings. We  had  made  them  the  spoilt  children 
of  England,  and  had  caused  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Cromwellian  conquerors  of  Ireland.  He 
said,  looking  hiitorically  at  the  raatter» 
such  was  the  natural  consequence ;  and,  if 
it  were  so,  to  speak  of  Ireland  as  if  those 
Protestants  were  not  in  existence,  and  as  if 
they  were  not  regarded  by  public  opinion, 
appeared  to  him  a  gross  and  dangerous 
fallacy.  For  it  was  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  was  by 
those  persons  regarded  and  revered  in  a 
manner  in  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  the 
Church  of  England  was  regarded  by  but 
few  of  her  followers.  He  only  wished  he 
could  see  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  attached  to  their  Church  as  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  to  theirs.  And 
therefore,  respecting  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  Protestants,  he  could  not  consent  at 
once  to  any  of  those  stringent  and  rapid 
measures  which  went  at  once  to  destroy 
their  Establishment,  for  which  they  enter- 
tained so  much  reverence ;  and  he  did  not 
think,  that  even  if  the  dream  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland  could  be 
realised,  and  he  seemed  to  be  then  indulging 
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in  some  such  reverie — that  then  when  the  de- 
struction of  the  Protestant  Church  had  been 
accomplished  the  religious  rancour  in  Ireland 
would  be  diminished.  He  believed  that  if 
the  voluntary  system  were  adopted  through 
Ireland^  they  would  find  every  Protestant 
clergyman  interfering  in  political  matters, 
as  the  Catholic  priest  did  at  present,  and 
they  would  have  the  most  bloody  and  de- 
structive religious  conflict  that  had  ever 
been  witnessed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Another  consideration  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten :  if  they  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland^  the  Pro- 
testants would  say  they  were  Irish — the 
maintenance  of  their  Church  had  been 
guaranteed  to  them  that  this  was  the  only 
bond  that  attached  them  to  England,  and 
that  now  they  too  would  become  Re- 
pealers, and  for  such  reasons  he  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  mea- 
sure having  for  its  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
In  the  words  of  Chief  Baron  Woulfe,  he 
would  give  to  the  Protestant  and  the  Ca- 
tholic equal  rights,  but  not  equal  degrada- 
tion. They  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  place  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  in  a  position  of  comfort  and  dig- 
nity. He  should  not  object  to  any  equality, 
not  even  to  seeing  two  or  three  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  sitting  with 
purple  stockings  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Church  of  England  was  well  able  to 
withstand  any  such  assault  as  that.  He 
thought  too,  that  at  present  our  relations 
with  the  Court  of  Rome  should  be  re- 
newed. That  subject  had  been  incidentally 
mentioned  last  Session  by  the  noble  Member 
for  Newark  (Lord  John  Manners),  and  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  objected  to  either  by 
the  House  or  the  country  at  large.  He 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  would 
require  some  degree  of  caution,  lest  the 
Court  of  Rome  might  receive  our  ad- 
vances with  some  suspicion.  If,  however, 
they  were  frankly  and  distinctly  made, 
Rome  might  be  the  means  of  introducing 
into  Ireland  those  principles  of  conserva- 
tism by  which  she  had  made  her  Clergy  in 
other  countries  the  friends  of  law  and  order, 
and  therefore  he  thought  the  attempt  might 
be  made  advantageously  and  successfully 
by  this  country.  Whilst  recommending 
this  step,  he  at  the  same  time  urged  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  education  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy,  either  by  an  ad- 
ditional grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
or  by  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  College 
»t   Rome  I    be  should  prefer  the  latter. 


He  asked  the  House  to  give  every  encou- 
ragement to  Her  Majesty's  piesent  Go- 
vemment,  and  to  every  other  Ministry  in 
a  cause  which  he  considered  far  superior 
and  more  important  than  the  individual 
existence  of  any  Ministry.  He  believed, 
and  he  had  heai^  it  stated  before,  that  the 
Reform  Bill  had  injured  the  stability  of  all 
Administrations  in  this  country.  In  his 
opinion  no  Government,  however  well 
managed,  would  be  permitted  to  retain 
power  for  so  long  a  period  as  was  permit*- 
ted  to  Sir  R.  W^pole.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  especial  duty  of  every  Government  of 
thisH:ountry  to  lay  matters  in  such  a  train, 
and  prepare  them  in  such  a  way,  that, 
whatever  results  might  come,  if  they  were 
unable  to  carry  out  their  objects,  those 
objects  might  be  effected  as  safely  and  as 
advantageously  as  possible.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  pledged 
himself  in  the  debate  as  to  what  he  would 
do  if  he  ever  became  again  the  Minister  of 
the  country.  The  Catholics  now  knew 
for  certain  that,  when  by  any  means  the 
noble  Lord  could  get  a  majority  in  that 
House,  their  Church  would,  somehow 
or  other,  he  put  upon  an  equality  with 
the  Established  Church  in  Irdand.  They 
knew  that  was  the  least  they  could  ex* 
pect.  It  was  possible  the  noble  Lord 
might  go  further,  as  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Sunderland  and  other  hen* 
Gentlemen  proposed.  Now,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Members  of  any  Government, 
to  take  care  to  prepare  the  country  for 
events  they  saw  to  be  inevitable — for  the 
greatest  misfortunes  had  occurred  to  the 
world,  rather  from  events  arriving  unex- 
pectedly, than  from  the  nature  of  the 
events  themselves.  They,  wanting  to 
bring  about  tranquillity  in  Ireland  with 
as  little  revolution  as  possible,  must,  he 
believed,  be  left  to  do  it  in  their  <iwn 
way.  They  saw  all  the  evils  as  dearljr 
as  hon.  Members  opposite  saw  them,  and 
saw  the  necessary  remedy  just  as  they  did, 
for  the  remedy  was  as  palpable  as  the 
evil.  They  would  attempt  a  remedy, 
not  by  a  course  such  as  was  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  ror  Soo- 
derland,  but  by  means,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
prudent  men  insult  the  public  opinkm  of 
this  country.  He  warned  that  party  who 
seemed  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Esta> 
blished  Church  of  Ireland,  to  take  care  lest 
they  aroused  the  No-Popeiy  feeling  of  this 
country  $  he  warned  them  that  were  was 
in  this  oountiy  a  feeling  whidi  the  noUo 
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Lord  opposite  and  his  Friends  could  easily 
arouse  by  their  violent  and  extreme  decla- 
rations. He  saw  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  riots  of  1780  should  not  be  renewed^ 
and  sure  he  was  that  a  Lord  George  Gordon 
would  again  be  found  to  head  them.  Let 
them  seriously  and  calmly  set  about  doing 
all  they  could  for  Ireland ;  let  them  put 
aside  party  differences  and  befriend  any 
Government  going  the  right  path  as  long 
as  they  went  the  safest.  He  should  give 
his  cordial  and  hearty  vote  in  support  of 
Her  Majesty's  Govemmentt  not  because 
they  did  all  he  wished  to  be  done  for  Ire« 
land,  not  because  he  saw  them  doing  all 
the  good  they  could  in  Ireland,  but  because 
he  saw  them  doing  nothing  which  he  could 
object  to,  and  because  he  saw  them  doing  just 
as  much  as  a  liberal  Government  were  likely 
to  do.  Political  j  ustice  must  fluctuate  with 
the  course  of  time.  There  was  a  statute 
of  limitations  in  politics  as  well  as  in  pro- 
perty. They  ought  not  always  to  be  drag- 
ging up  past  grievances — they  should  not 
be  always  looking  at  the  hbtorical  evils 
of  Ireland  as  if  they  were  looking  through 
Lord  Rosse's  gigantic  telescope ;  and  bring- 
ing them  as  near  to  them  as  possible; 
they  ought  to  regard  them  as  past,  and 
not  be  picking  up  hard  words  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  as  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  introduced  the  Motion,  had  done. 
They  ought  to  soothe  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  instead  of  embit- 
tering and  exacerbating  them;  remem- 
bering that  it  was  their  duty  to  legislate 
for  that  country,  not  according  to  their 
own  fancies  and  imagination,  not  according 
to  their  creeds,  but  according  to  circum- 
stances as  they  found  them,  for  such  was 
the  only  really  sound  and  rational  way  of 
remedying  the  evils  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Macaulay :  I  cannot  refrain,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  congratulating  you  and  the 
House  that  I  did  not  catch  your  eye  when 
I  before  presented  myself  to  your  attention. 
I  should  have  been  exceedingly  sorry  to 
have  prevented  any  Irish  representative 
from  addressing  the  House  on  a  question 
so  interesting  to  his  country;  bat  pecu- 
liarly sorry  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  O'Brien),  who 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country  with  so 
much  force  and  eloquence.  I  now  wish  to 
submit  to  the  House  those  reasons  which 
appear  to  me  to  vindicate  the  vote  I  am 
about  to  give;  and  in  doing  this  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  I  shall  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  following  the  course  traced  out 
to  U0  I7 1117  bont  Friend  oppositei  with  all 
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that  authority  which  he,  as  he  justly  states, 
derives  from  his  venerable  youth.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking 
that  our  best  course  is  to  suffer  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Govemroenl  to  go  on  in  their  own 
way,  and  give  us  the  measures  which  they 
have  prepared,  seeing  that  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  for  some  time  going 
on  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one.  Sir,  the 
ground  on  which  I  support  the  motion  of 
my  noble  Friend  is  this — I  conceive  that 
Ireland  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory,  and, 
indeed,  alarming  condition.  I  conceive, 
though  for  the  remote  causes  of  the  disor- 
ders of  Ireland  neither  the  present  Govern- 
ment nor  any  living  statesmen  are  respon- 
sible— that  the  immediate  causes  of  those 
disorders  which  now  peculiarly  alarm  us^ 
will  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  advisers.  I  conceive  that 
when  those  disorders  had  reached  in  autumn 
an  alarming  height.  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters  did  not  show  in  any  part  of  their 
conduct,  either  by  their  legislation  or  their 
administration,  that  they  justly  appreciated 
the  nature  of  those  disorders,  or  were  aware 
of  the  proper  mode  in  which  they  should 
be  treated.  I  see  no  signs  of  promise  for  the 
future  of  a  policy  better  than  that  which 
they  have  hitherto  followed.  I  look  for- 
ward, certainly,  with  deep  uneasiness  to 
the  state  of  Ircdand.  I  conceive  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  it  is  the  constitutional 
right  and  duty  of  this  House  to  interfere  ; 
and  I  conceive  that  my  noble  Friend,  by 
invitine  us  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  has  proposed  a  mode  of  in- 
terference which  is  at  once  perfectly  parlia- 
mentary and  convenient,  as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly called  for.  Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  propositions,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  waste  any  time  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  one 
which  may  justly  inspire  great  anxiety  and 
alarm.  On  that  point  I  conceive  that  both 
sides  of  the  House  are  fully  agreed.  That 
country.  Sir,  in  extent  about  one-fourth  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  in  population  cer* 
tainly  more  than  one-fourth;  superior,  pro- 
bably, in  internal  fruitfulness  to  any  area 
of  equal  size  in  Europe;  possessed  of  a  po-» 
sition  which  holds  out  the  greatest  facilities 
for  commerce,  at  least  equal  to  any  other 
country  of  the  same  extent  in  the  world  ; 
an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  the  finest  sol- 
diers; a  country  beyond  all  doubt  of  far 
higher  consequence  to  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  this  Empire  than  all  its  far  dis- 
tant  dependencies,  were  they  multiplied 
four  or  five  times  oyer  j  superior  to  Caoadi^ 
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added  to  the  West  Indies*  and  these  both 
conjoined  with  our  possesions  at  the  Cape 
and  in  Australasia,  and  with  all  the  wide 
dominions  of  the  Moguls — such  is  the  state 
to  which  you  have  reduced  it>  that  it  is  a 
source  not  of  confidence  and  strength,  but  of 
alarm  and  weakness.  How  do  you  govern  it  ? 
Not  by  love,  but  by  fear ;  not  as  you  govern 
Great  Britain,  but  as  you  govern  the 
recently-conquered  Scinde ;  not  by  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  laws  and  their 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  but  by 
means  of  armed  men  and  entrenched  camps. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  a  fact  which,  if  we 
knew  nothing  more,  would  fully  justify  the 
House  of  Commons  in  entering  into  a  grave 
inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  why  these 
things  are  so.  That  these  things  are  so  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed,  as  I  said,  partlv 
to  remote  causes,  independent  of  any  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  parties  of  the  present 
day.  To  dwell  long  on  those  remote  causes 
would  be  out  of  place,  and  would  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  House  unnecessarily ; 
and  yet  I  think  we  can  hardly  do  justice 
to  this  enquiry  except  by  taking  at  least 
a  hasty  glance  at  them.  When  we  seek 
for  the  primary  causes  of  these  disorders, 
we  must  look  back  to  a  period  not  only 
beyond  the  existence  of  the  present  or  late 
administrations— beyond  the  time  of  any 
livii^  statesmen,  but  to  times  anterior  to 
those  inwhidi  the  party  names  of  Whig  or 
Tory  were  first  pronounced— anterior  to 
those  of  the  Puritans,  to  whom  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  D'lsraeli.) 
in  his  very  ingenious  speech,  attributed  the 
caiaosities  of  Ireland — anterior  even  to  the 
Refomadon.  Sir,  the  primary  cause  of 
the  evils  of  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  the 
nanner  in  which  that  country  became 
aiincxed  to  the  English  Crown.  It  was 
effiscted  by  conquest,  and  oonqnest  of  a 
peealiar  kind.  The  mere  annexation  of  the 
country  to  the  English  dominion  would 
have  been  no  disadvantage  to  Ireland,  and 
might  have  been  a  benefit  to  both ;  but  it 
was  not  a  oonqnest  like  those  we  have  been 
aocQStonied  to  witness  in  modem  Europe. 
It  was  not  %  conquest  like  that  which 
united  Lonrasne  to  France,  or  Silesia  to 
Presria.  It  was  %  eonquest  of  a  different 
kind,  wdl  known  in  andent  times,  and 
down  to  onr  own  days  practised  in  rude  or 
seod-csviliied  nations— Hhe  oonqnest  of  race 
over  lace,  aneh  a  oonqueit  as  established  the 
dominkm  tt  tlie  Mahrattas  in  Ghpralior,  or 
hhr  IK  tile  Spaniards  over  the  American 
hifiaaa.  That,  I  think,  was  the  first  great 
»or  these dimden,  and  the  effect  has 


not  by  any  means  ceased  to  act.  f  believe 
the  very  worst  of  tyrannies  that  can  exist 
is  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race.  I  be* 
lieve  that  no  enmity  which  ever 
between  nations  separated  by 
mountains,  aggravated  as  it  may  have  been 
by  long  enmity,  has  ever  approached  the 
intense  bitterness  which  is  cherished  by 
nations  towards  each  other,  when  they  are 
geographically  and  locally  intermin^ed, 
and  yet  have  never  morally  amalgamated. 
And  has  not  a  feeling  like  that  which 
reigned  in  the  breasts  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Mahrattas  towards  their  conquered  davea 
been  excited,  by  your  own  hoastins  and 
taunts,  in  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land towards  their  brethren  in  Ireland  ?  It 
might  have  been  hoped  that  the  l^»e  of 
time  and  the  consequences  of  dviliaattoa 
would  have  healed  the  original  evO^hai 
what  we  have  seen  in  our  own  ooontiy, 
which  formeriy  suffered  under  the  aame 
evil,  and  sufl^red  most  cruelly,  would  have 
taken  place  also  in  Ireland.  Hers  C^ 
and  Saxon  -—  Dane  and  Norman  — -  all 
have  been  fused  down  and  melted  toge- 
ther,  to  form  the  ^reat  and  onited  Engbak 
people.  A  similar  amalgamatioB,  we 
might  have  hoped,  would  have  taken  pkoe 
in  Ireland ;  and  1  believe  it  would,  hot  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  al* 
tempted  to  force  the  Reformation  on  diat 
country.  Then  came  new  divisions  to 
strengthen  and  embitter  the  cM.  The 
English  colonists  adopted  the  new  doe. 
trines  as  they  had  been  embraced  in  Eng»» 
land ;  the  aborigines  remained  true  to  the 
ancient  faith,  alone  asMmg  aU  the  natiena 
of  the  North  of  Europe.  Then  a  new  Bne 
of  demarcation  was  drawn;  theolof^eal 
antipathies  were  added  to  die  pvevions 
differences,  and  revived  the  dying  vrnmo-^ 
sity  of  race,  continuing  dissensions  and 
peipetoating  a  feud  which  has  descended  to 
our  own  times.  Then  came  the  ooeutrsnosa 
to  whidi  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewdbory 
referred  in  his  speech.  It  unlbrtnnately 
so  happened  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
Encland  was  closely  allied  with  that  spirit 
in  mology  which  was  most  eeakiosly  op. 
posed  to  the  CathoKc  Chnreh.  It  did  so 
happen  that  those  who  wished  lor  aihi* 
tiary  government  during  the  1 7th  eanlmyy 
were  closely  allied  with  the  leaders  of  die 
old  religion,  and  not  widi  its  '  '  '  ' 
opponents.  Sodi  men  on  the  ens 
Pym,  Hampden,  and  Milton, 
eminent  defendeiv  of  freedom,  thoo^  op- 
holdiitf  in  their  widest  extent  the  dostoinas 
of  frse  diseossion  and  nligises  libssiyt  yei 
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always  made  one  exception  to  their  tbie. 
rance—the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  princes  who  never  respected 
the  free  rights  of  conscience  in  any  Pro* 
testant  dissenters^  all  betrajed  a  propensity^ 
to  faTour  the  religion  of  their  CathoUc 
subjects.  James  I.  regarded  them  with  no 
aversion;  Charles  I.  showed  them  great 
favour  and  attachment ;  Charles  II.  was  a 
concealed  Catholic;  James  II.  was  an 
avowed  Catholic.  In  this  manner  it  hap- 
penedj  throughout  the  whole  of  that  oen- 
tury,  that  our  slavery  and  their  freedom 
meant  one  and  the  same  things  and  that  the 
very  events,  dates,  and  names  which  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  were  associated 
with  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try, were  associated  in  that  of  an  Irishman 
with  all  that  had  worked  the  ruin  and  de- 
gradation of  his.  Take  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  memory  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  I  never  reooUect  being  so  forcibly 
struck  with  anything  as  with  a  drcum« 
stance  whidi  occurred  on  a  day  I  have 
every  reason  to  remember  with  gratitude 
and  pride^-the  day  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  declared  Member  for  Leeds. 
While  I  was  dmired,  I  observed  that  all 
the  windows  were  filled  with  Orange  rib- 
bons, and  the  streets  crowded  with  persons 
wearing  orange  favours :  all  these  were  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  ani- 
mated with  the  strongest  filing  to  contend 
for  equality  of  rights  being  granted  to  their 
Catholic  follow-subjects.  I  could  not  help 
observing,  that  the  Orange  ribbon  seemed 
rather  ineongroous.  **  Not  at  all,"  was  the 
answer;  *'  under  an  Orange  flag  the  Whi|^ 
of  Yorkshire  have  always  banded  together. 
An  Orange  flag  was  carried  heme  Sir 
George  Saville^one  of  the  first  pereons  who 
stood  here  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for 
all/*  The  very  chair  in  which  I  sat,  it 
was  added,  was  l^e  chair  in  vHiidli  Loid 
lilflton  had  been  earned,  vHien  he  gamed 
the  victory  in  the  great  cause  of  rdigions 
liberty  against  Lord  Haiewvod.  Now, 
what  eff^  would  this  have  produced  in 
Limerick?  It  would  have  been  at  once 
considered  as  a  mark  of  trismph  over  and 
insult  to  the  Gathoitc  party*  marking  a 
disagreement  at  every  fdoA  in  the  history 
and  even  of  the  mond  being  of  the^e  two 
nations.  Twice  durine  the  century  of 
wkidi  I  have  been  speaking  the  Catholic 
popukriou  ttise  agflinst  the  Pretestatnts ; 
they  were  twice  put  down,  and  both  times 
Willi  a  la^  nmiexation  of  land  on  the  one 
side,  and  oonfiscation  of  propeity  witk  Uie 
SMuctmi  of  sewK  pcusities  oft  vb^  otoor* 


The  first  insurrection  was*  put  down  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  second  by  King 
William.  Each  of  these  eminent  lenders^ 
after  his  victory,  proceeded  to  establish  a 
system  of  his  own.  That  of  Cromwell  was 
simpler-strong,  fierce^  hateful,  eruel;  it 
might  be  comprised  in  one  word,  which,  as 
Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  was  then  con- 
stantly uttered  in  the  Engliidi  array— ex- 
tirpation. What  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequences if  he  had  lived  no  one  can  tell, 
but  his  object  is  stated  to  have  been  to  make 
Ireland  completely  English;  however,  he 
died,  and  his  plans  were  interrupted.  This 
policy  vanished.  The  policy  adopted  by 
William  III.  and  his  advisers  was,  in 
seeming,  certainly  less  cruel,  but  whether 
in  reauty  less  cruel  I  have  my  doubts. 
The  Irish  Catholics  were  to  live,  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth;  but  they  were 
to  be  what  the  Helots  were  in  Sparta,  or 
the  Greeks  under  the  Ottoman,  or  what 
the  man  of  colour  now  is  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Catholic  was  to  be  exdaded  from 
every  office  of  honour  and  profit ;  hisevety 
step  in  the  road  of  fife  wns  to  be  fettered 
by  some  galling  restriction.  If  desirous  of 
military  glory,  he  was  to  be  told,  you  any 

f)  and  gain  it  in  the  armies  of  Austria  or 
ranoe;  if  he  felt  an  inclination  for  pditt- 
cal  science,  he  mi^t  meddle  in  the  ^^o- 
macy  of  Italy  aim  Spain;  but  if  he  re- 
mained at  home,  he  was  a  mere  Gibeonile 
—a  **  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  watef^ 
But  kws  badly  administered,  fostered  and 
i&oeased  the  ill  feeling  thus  began ;  and 
to  this  period  and  to  these  laws  may  be 
leforred  the  peculiM  and  unfortunate  re« 
ktkms  between  landloid  and  tenant  which 
to  this  dayi  defonn  Uie  social  state  of 
Irelaad.  A  combination  fx  lustac  lyiuuis 
wns  opposed  by  a  host  of  rustic  banditti, 
aho  appear  under  vacioos  names,  at  inter- 
vais  of  four  or  five  years,  dnring  the  whole 
of  the  last  century.  Courts  d[  law  and 
jtines  existed  only  foir  the  benefit  of  the 
dominant  sect.  The  priestliood,  of  whkh 
we  heard  some  anecdotes  ^  other  night, 
and  very  striking  they  were,  who  were  le^ 
veied  by  millions  as  the  dispensers  <^  the 
Christian  aatiiincuts  and  the  grevt  teasers 
of  Tratli,  who  were  considered  by  them  as 
their  natural  guides  and  only  prateefeorSf 
were  ordinarily  treated  by  the  donmnnt 
faction,  inchiding  the  bulk  of  the  ymliy  of 
the  country,  as  no  man  of  eommon  good 
nature  vraold  tnat  the  vilaft  htggai,  A 
century  pnssad  away,  and  the  Freoeh  Re- 
voltttion  awaitened  a  spirit  of  Bberty 
throughout  Enropc*    JaooUinsm  ifBs  not 
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a  natural  ally  of  Catholicism,  but  oppres- 
sion and  misery  produce  strange  coalitions, 
and  such  a  coalition  was  formed.  A  third 
struggle  against  Protestant  ascendancy  was 

Sut  down  by  the  swordj  and  it  became  the 
uty  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  to 
consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  give  for  the  first  time  peace  and  good 
order  to  Ireland.  Little  as  I  revere  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Pitt»  I  must  confess  that, 
comparing  the  plan  he  formed  with  the 
policy  of  Cromwell  and  William,  he  de- 
serves praise  for  great  wisdom  and  huma- 
nity. The  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain  was  part  of  his  plan,  an  excellent 
and  essential  part  of  it,  but  still  only  a  part. 
It  never  ought  to  be  forgotten  that  his 
scheme  was  much  wider  in  extent,  and  that 
he  was  not  aUowed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
He  wished  to  unite  not  only  the  kingdoms, 
but  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people. 
For  that  object  the  Catholic  disabilities 
were  to  be  removed,  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  to  be  placed  in  an  honourable>  com- 
fortable, and  independent  position,  and 
Catholic  education  was  to  be  conducted  on 
a  liberal  scale.  His  views  and  opinions 
agreed  with,  and  were,  I  have  no  doubt, 
taken  from  those  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  man  of 
an  understanding  even  more  enlarged  and 
capacious  than  his  own.  If  Mr.  Pitt's 
system  had  been  carried  into  effect,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Union  with  Ireland  would 
fully  now  have  been  as  secure,  and  as  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  citation,  as  the 
Union  with  Scotland.  The  Act  of  Union 
would  then  have  been  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic 
Irish  pjeople  wiui  the  removal  of  most  gall- 
ing disabilities.  All  their  religious  and 
national  feelings  would  have  been  bound 
up  with  the  English  connection ;  and  the 
Parliament  in  (College-green  would  have 
been  remembered  as  the  most  tyrannioil, 
the  most  oppressive,  the  most  venal,  ac- 
aooording  to  its  deserts^  the  most  corrupt 
assembly  that  ever  sat  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  saybg  this,  I  can  be  givine  no 
offence  to  any  Gentleman  from  Irmndt 
how  strong  soever  his  national  or  political 
feelings  may  be,  for  I  only  repeat  the 
sentiment  which  has  been  expressed  by  one 
of  his  own  countrymen.    Mr.  Wolf  Tone, 


^I  have  seen  the  corruption  of  Westminster 
Hall,  I  have  seen  jobbing  of  all  sorts  in  colo- 
nial le^slatures,  I  have  seen  corruption  in  the 
CoQQcil  of  Five  Hundred,  but  anything  bor- 
dering on  the  infamy  of  College^een  never 
entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 


I 


Not  only,  I  say,  would  the  Union,  if  the 
measures  1  have  alluded  to  had  paned, 
have  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  with  great 
wrongs  removed,  with  great  benefits  re- 
ceived, but  those  benefits  must  have  inspir- 
ed a  corresponding  feeling  of  gratitude, 
because  they  were  conferred  when  England 
was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  I  believe  if  those  mea- 
sures had  passed,  we  should  not  now  have 
been  contending  with  agitation  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  Unhappily,  however^ 
the  Union  alone,  of  all  the  measures 
planned  bv  Mr.  Pitt*  was  carried,  and  the 
Irish  Catholics  found  that  they  had  not 
the  name  of  national  independence,  that 
which  to  them,  however  little  its  intrinsic 
worth,  was  a  source  of  pride,  and  that  they 
had  obtained  no  compensation  by  an  addi- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Henoe 
the  Union,  instead  of  being  associated  in 
their  minds  with  penal  codes  aholisihed 
generously,  and  religious  disabilities  swept 
away,  became  an  emblem  of  disappointed 
hopes  and  violated  pledges.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  even  then  too  Tate.  It  was  not  too 
late  in  1813 ;  it  was  not  too  late  in  1821  ; 
it  was  not  too  late  even  in  1825;  ifthesame 
men  who  were  then,  as  they  are  now«  high 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  would  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  say  that  which  they 
were  forced  to  say  four  years  later;  even 
then  the  benefits  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt  miffht  have  been  realised.  The  appa- 
ratus  of  agitation  was  not  then  organijced^ 
the  Government  was  under  no  coercioD  ; 
that  which  was  afterwards  given  in  1829 
might  have  been  given  with  honour  and 
advantage,  and  mig^t,  most  probably  would, 
have  secured  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  people.  But  in  1829  concession 
was  made,  and  largely  made— 4nade,  too, 
without  conditions,  which  Mr.  Pitt  would 
undoubtedly  have  imposed— but  still  made 
reluctantly,  and  with  obvious  dislike— made 
confessedly  while  the  Government  was  in  a 
state  of  duresse,  and  made  from  the  dread 
of  civil  war.  Was  that  conoessioa  caka- 
lated  to  inspire  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  with  gratitude  and  content?  Had 
it  not  rather  a  tendency  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  those  Irish  Catholics  with  a  feeling  and 
opinion  to  be  most  deeply  lamented,  that 
they  could  only  obtain  redress  by  opposiiiig 
the  Government ;  with  the  evil  emda  of 
which  we  are  at  this  day  contending. 
Could  these  men  forget  that  they  had  been 
coming  before  the  English  Pacliainent  Sot 
twontj-seyen  yoan  aa  auppUiata^  ngtmnu 
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ing,  pleading  the  justice  of  their  cause^ 
urging  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  subject — ^pointing  to  pre- 
vious solemn  pledges,  to  the  promises  of 
Mr.  Pitt^  even  to  the  supposed  promise  of 
George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
pleading  and  urging  all  these  reasonable  ar- 
guments in  vain  ?  Could  they  forget  that 
the  most  profound  thinkers,  the  most  elo- 
quent orators,  had  waked  and  toiled  in  their 
cause  in  the  English  Parliament — and  had 
failed  to  procure  them  redress,  Mr.  Pitt 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  his  pledge,  and  he  was 
driven  from  office.  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Grey  endeavoured  to  do  less  indeed 
than  Mr.  Pitt  proposed,  but  some  portion 
of  that  which  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  carry 
into  effect,  and  they  too  in  turn  were 
obliged  to  abandon  power.  Then  came 
Mr.  Canning;  he  took  part  with  the 
Catholics,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  being 
worried  and  hunted  to  death*  by  the 
party  which  is  now  in  office,  and  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
Member.  And  when  he,  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  Parliament  and  the  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  Catholic  cause,  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  then  the  Catholics  began 
to  look  to  themselves  for  aid,  to  display 
that  formidable  array  of  force,  just  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  which  soon 
produced  most  memorable  consequences, 
and  led  to  a  result  which  their  noblest 
advocates  had  been  unable  to  achieve. 
Within  two  years  after  that  great  man  was 
carried  broken-hearted  to  his  resting  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  everything  he  could 
have  done — nay,  more  than  he  could  have 
done ^ was  effected.  Was  it  possible,  then, 
that  from  that  moment  there  should  not 
have  been  an  opinion  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  whole  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  that  from  England,  or,  at  all 
events,  from  that  powerful  party  which 
eovemed  England,  nothing  was  to  be  got 
By  reason  or  by  justice,  but  everything  by 
fear  ?  However,  the  concession  was  made 
at  last,  but  made  so  that  it  deserved  no 
gratitude,  and  obtained  none.  The  <n^- 
nization  of  agitation  was  complete.  The 
leaders  of  the  people  had  tasted  the  pleasure 
of  power  and  distinction ;  the  people  them- 
selves had  grown  accustomed  to  excitement. 
Chrievances  enough  remained,  God  knows, 
hehind  to  serve  as  pretexts  for  agitation, 
and  the  people  were  imbued  with  a  sense 
that  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  pleading,  and 
justice  would  only  be  awarded  to  power. 
These  I  call  the  remote  causes  of  the  diffi- 
culty we  have  now  to  deal  with ;  these  are 


the  causes  which  explain  a  great  part  of 
that  immense  mass  of  discontent  and  morbid 
feeling  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  our 
day,  as  a  proof  the  constant,  uninterrupted 
misgovemment  of  Ireland  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  William  IV.  These 
are  the  evils  with  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
present  time  have  to  deal.  And  now  for 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  alarming 
condition  of  Ireland.  There  is  I  conceive, 
if  I  understand  it  rightly,  a  great  predispo- 
sition to  disease,  but  not  of  absolute 
paroxysm.  Ireland  is  always  combustible, 
but  not  always  on  fire.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  during  that  time  when  he 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a  candidate 
for  the  high  situation  he  at  present  fills, 
announced  himself  under  the  title  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  he  used  several  metaphors,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  drawn  from  the  situation 
of  a  medical  man  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient. 
If  1  were  to  follow  out  the  metaphors  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  should  say  that 
Ireland — I  do  not  accuse  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  of  having  poisoned  his  patient  who 
was  in  an  ill  state  of  body,  but  that  the 
malady  was  one  which,  by  former  good 
treatment,  had  been  long  kept  under,  and 
one  which,  by  the  continuance  of  such  treat- 
ment, might  have  been  subdued,  until  the 
whole  system  had  become,  in  the  course  of 
time,  restored,  and  the  patient  gradually 
placed  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  But 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  policy  has  been  to 
apply  irritants,  which  have  produced  nothing 
but  a  series  of  paroxysms — every  one  more 
powerful  than  its  predecessor— and  now  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  unless  you  adopt 
most  decisive  measures,  threatens  a  most  for- 
midable crisis.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  was 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  two  viceroys  he  sent  over  to 
Ireland  received  a  larger  share  of  approba- 
tion from  the  great  IxSy  of  the  Irish  people 
than  any  viceroys  from  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam III.  We  know  that  during  his  Ad- 
ministration great  perils  threatened  the 
Empire  in  other  quarters;  but  we  know 
also,  that  to  whatever  quarter  the  Govern- 
ment might  look  with  apprehensiofi,  to 
Ireland  they  might  look  with  confidence. 
When  some  designing  men  raised  disturb- 
ances in  England,  and  an  insurrection  was 
threatened,  troops  could  be  spared  from 
Ireland.  When  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  one  of  our  colonies — an  insurrection, 
too,  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  the 
Iridi  Catholics  would  be  inclined  to  sym- 
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.  pathise*  seeing  that  it  was  the  insurrection 
of  a  Catholic  population  against  an  English 
Protestant  domination,  even  then  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  remained  true  in  all 
things  to  the  general  Government  of  the 
Empire,  and  Ireland  could  spare  troops  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  in  Canada.  And 
no  one,  I  helieve,  duuhts,  that  if  in  1840 
there  had  heen  an  unfortunate  necessity  to 
go  to  war,  and  if  a  foreign  Power  had  sent 
an  army  such  as  once  before  appeared  there 
on  the  shores  of  Munster,  that  army  would 
have  met  with  as  warm  a  reception  as  if  it 
had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent  or  of 
Norfolk;  and  no  one  doubts  that  there 
would  have  been  a  general  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  population  to 
defend  and  support  the  Throne  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Under  what  circumstances  and 
by  what  means  were  these  effects  produced  ? 
Not  by  great  leg^ative  boons,  conferred 
by  the  Government  upon  the  Irish  people 
—for  that  Government,  although  it  had 
the  inclination,  had  not  the  power,  against 
the  strength  of  a  powerful  minority  in  thb 
House,  and  of  a  decided  majority  in  the 
other  House,  to  carry  any  such  legislative 
measure.  No,  it  was  merely  the  effect  of 
an  Executive  AdministratioUi  which,  crossed 
and  thwarted  as  it  was  at  every  turn, 
contending,  as  it  had  to  contend,  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  EstaUiidied  Church, 
and  a  very  formidable  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  landed  gentry,  yetf  with 
such  means  and  such  powers  as  it  had, 
endeavouring  honestly  and  in  good  faith  to 
remove  the  religious  distinctions  which  had 
been  maintained  in  practice  after  they  were 
abolished  bv  the  law,  and  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  Irish  people.  And  I  cannot 
help  thinkbg  that  if  that  Administration 
had  been  as  strong  in  Parliamentary  sup- 
port as  the  present,  if  it  bad  been  able  to 
carry  into  full  effect  measures  for  extend- 
bg  to  Ireland  the  benefits  of  the  British 
Constitution,  that  in  one  generation,  by 
such  administration  and  legislation,  the 
Union  would  have  been  as  secure  against 
popular  agitation  as  is  the  trial  byjury> 
or  the  most  revered  part  of  our  Constitution, 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  During  six  years 
an  Opposition,  powerful  in  numbers,  for- 
midable in  ability,  selected  the  Administra- 
tion of  Ireland  as  the  object  of  their  fiercest* 
deadliest  attacks.  Those  Lord  Lieutenants 
who  were  most  popular  in  Ireland  were 
assailed  as  no  others  had  ever  been  assailed ; 
and  assailed,  too,  for  those  very  efforts  of 
their  Administration  which  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  conciliation  of  the  Irish  peo* 


pie.  Ever^  l^nslative  Act,  too^  wUhonft 
exception,  introduced  bv  that  GovenuDcnt 
for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  was  either  in- 
jected altogether,  or  mutilated.  A  few  C«^ 
tholic  ^tlemen,  men  of  eminent  ability 
and  stainiess  character,  were  placed  in  siiiw- 
tions  which  I  can  only  say  were  below  tlieir 
talents  and  desert.  Those  appointmenta  were 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  their  coun* 
trymen.  And  no  wonder!  For  150  yean  of 
proscription,  of  ban  and  oppression,  during 
which  the  powers  of  eloquence,  as  great  as 
those  of  myrighthon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dungarvon,  and  of  other  omamenta  of  his 
country,  withered  in  utter  obscurity  under 
penal  and  disablinji^  laws — after  a  century 
and  a  half  of  proscription,  during  which  no 
Irish  Catholic  attained  to  those  honours  in 
the  State  to  which  his  talents  and  chancier 
were  entitled,  unless  he  apostatised  from 
his  faith,  and  betrayed  his  country— at  last 
a  Catholic  was  sworn  in  of  Her  Majesty** 
Privy  Council ;  a  Catholic  took  his  seat  at 
the  board  of  Treasury ;  and  another  ap- 
peared at  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  In* 
stantly  all  the  underlings  of  the  great  Tory 
party  raised  a  yell  of  rage,  such  as  tbe 
"  No  Popery"  mob  of  Lord  Geor^  Gordon. 
to  whom  reference  has  this  night  been 
made,  could  never  have  suipassed.  That  is 
one  example  of  the  feeling  which  was 
exhibited  with  regard  to  Uie  CathoUoi^ 
and  of  which  we  have  not  been  without 
manifestations  in  this  debate.  Tbe  lead«> 
ers  of  the  party,  indeed,  even  at  that 
time  seldom  joined  in  that  cry*-«Itbou^ 
I  could  mention  one,  and,  perhaps,  even 
two  eminent  instances  to  toe  contrary — 
but  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  ao- 
cused  of  listening  to  it,  sm  of  eigoytqg 
it;  of  encouraging  it,  and  of  benefitting  by 
it.  It  was  not  necessary  for  their  purpoaes 
that  they  should  do  more.  Still  there  were 
some  public  expressions  used  which  aanc* 
tioned  that  outcry.  "Aliens!'*  was  tbe 
phrase  used  by  one  leader.  ''  Minions  of 
Popery"  was  the  term  employed  bv  another. 
The  Catholic  prifirthood>  reprdea  with  the 
deepest  reverence  and  love  by  their  flocka 
-^ud,  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  believe 
thev  deserve  that  reverence — were  aoaikd 
with  most  scurrilous  epitheta  and  rancor* 
ous  abuse.  They  were  called  a  ''  demon 
priesthood,"  and ''  surpliced  ruffians.*'  Thajr 
were  stigmatised  from  the  Protestant  pulpit 
as  "  priesu  of  Baal"  and  as  "  false  propbtts** 
whose  blood,  like  that  of  Jesebel,  was  to  be 
licked  by  dogs.  Not  content  wilh  throw* 
ing  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  £ia> 
cutive  Goyeminent,  and  mutilating  avaiy 
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ineasuie  brought  in  for  the  benefit  of  Ire* 
knd :  the  Opposition  of  that  day  assumed 
an  offensive  attitude^  and  determined  on 
bringbg  in  a  measure  of  their  own  for  de- 
priving Ireland  of  one  of  her  advanta^i^ 
They  called  it  a  measure  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  Electors,  but  they  now  admit  that  it 
was  an  Act  of  Disfranchisement.  I  desire 
to  take  my  description  of  that  measure  from 
no  lips  but  their  own,  and  what  they  would 
not  then  admit  they  admit  most  fully  now. 
We  said,  if  you  impose  a  much  more  strin- 
gent mode  of  registratioo,  you  disfranchise 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  voters.  You 
denied  it  then,  you  admit  it  now.  Am  I 
to  believe  that  you  did  not  know  all  this  as 
well  in  1840  as  in  1844.^  Has  one  fact 
been  stated  now  that  was  unknown  then  ^ 
Has  a  single  argument  been  brought  for- 
ward now  that  was  not  then  urged,  and 
urged  twenty,  thirty,  forty  times  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  ?  But  your  explanation 
is,  that  the  responsibility  of  ofEce  now  rests 
upon  you-^that  is,  that  you  use  your  power 
to  injure  your  country  only  when  you  are 
in  Opposition,  as  a  means  of  getting  into 
office.  Well,  Sir,  in  place  these  Gentle- 
men are.  It  was  very  fit  that  such  service 
should  have  its  reward.  It  has  had  its  re- 
ward. Several  causes  concurred  to  place 
them  in  the  situation  they  now  fill ;  but  I 
believe  the  principal  cause  to  have  been  the 
discontent  which  they  excited  in  England 
against  the  Irish  policy  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause— and  that  it  was  a  principal 
cause  will  hardly  be  denied.  But  in  the 
eagerness  for  the  contest  they  called  up  a 
spirit  more  easily  evoked  than  laid — the 
spirit  of  religious  intolerance.  That  spirit 
placed  them  in  power,  and  then  began 
their  punishment,  which  continues  to  this 
day,  a  memorable  warning  to  unscrupulous 
ambition.  It  was  pleasant  for  them  to  hear 
the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Hueh  M'Neile ; 
to  hear  their  cause  representea  by  the  High 
Churchmen,  the  Low  Churchmen,  and  the 
Dissenters,  as  the  cause  of  the  Gospel, 
struggling  against  spurious  Liberahsm 
whidi  made  no  distinction  between  religi- 
ous truth  and  religious  falsehood, — it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  that  their  opponents  were 
the  servants  of  Antichrist,  the  slaves  of 
the  Man  of  Sin,  and  marked  with  the  Sign 
of  the  Beast;  but  when  they  came  into 
power,  they  found  they  had  to  govern  in 
this  island  and  in  Ireland  about  8,000,000 
of  Catholics,  who  had  been  constantly,  by 
themselves  or  their  followers,  insulted  and 
defamed — what  was  the  necessary  result  ? 


I  give  them  the  fullest  credit  for  not  wish- 
ing to  do  the  country  the  smallest  harm- 
that  was  not  necessary  for  the  overthrow 
of  their  political  opponents ;  and  I  give 
them  credit  for  all  the  declarations  they 
have  lately  made  as  to  their  desire  to  ap- 
point Catholics  to  place  in  office.  I  believe 
in  their  sincerity,  when  they  say  they  would 
wish  to  find  a  Conservative  Catholic  lawyer 
at  the  Irish  Bar  to  elevate  to  the  Bench. 
Nothing,  no  doubt,  would  delight  them 
more  than  to  find  a  Catholic  Conservative 
Gentleman  of  good  talent  for  business,  and 
ability  of  speakings  to  assist  them  in  the 
business  of  Government.  I  believe  all  this ; 
but  they  say,  they  cannot  promote  their 
enemies ;  and  what  I  want  to  know  is— 
why  ar^  all  the  Catholics  in  the  Empire 
their  enemies?  Was  such  a  thing  ever 
heard  of  before  ?  Here  are  8,000,000  of 
people  of  all  sorts  of  professions,  all  sorts  of 
characters,  of  all  ranks,  the  Peer,  the 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  peasant,  ranging 
from  the  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal,  the  neu* 
of  the  Howards,  the  Mowbrays,  and  the 
Fitzallans,  down  to  the  poorest  Catholic 
labourer  of  Munster-*and  all  these  are 
arrayed  against  the  Government — was  there 
ever  anything  like  it?  Is  there  anything 
in  Catholic  theology  of  a  tendency  to  ally 
itself  with  Whig  and  democratic  doctrines  ? 
On  the  contrary,  its  tenets  are  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency,  and  without  going  into'ques- 
tions  of  theolojgy,  it  has  been  thought  that, 
of  all  forms  or  Christianity,  Catholicism  b 
that  which  attaches  most  importance  to  an- 
tiquity, which  rests  upon  immemorial 
usage;  and  it  would,  therefore,  appear 
consistent  with  analogy,  that  there  should 
be  a  tendency  among  Roman  Catholics 
to  Conservatism.  And  so  I  believe  it 
will  be  found.  In  the  Civil  War,  was  there 
a  single  Catholic  in  *the  army  of  Fair- 
fax? How  many  did  they  think  fought 
against  Charles  I.  ?  Not  one.  They  were 
an  arrayed  under  his  banner.  And  when 
the  reward  of  5,000^  was  placed  upon  the 
head  of  Charles  II.,  Catholics  of  all  ranks 
were  found  faithful  to  him,  and  amongst 
them  he  took  refuse.  Who  stood  so  firmly 
as  the  peasantry  of  that  faith  to  the  cause 
of  monarchy  ?  It  was  so  in  In  Vendee^ 
it  was  so  in  the  Tyrol — it  was  so  in  Spain ; 
and  are  we  now  to  believe  that  under  a 
fair  Government,  a  just  Government,  an 
equal  Government,  the  professors  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  Ireland  would  not  be 
found  friendly  to  that  Government  ?  My 
own  belief  is,  that  the  Tory  party  made 
the  greatest  blunder  they  ever  committed 
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vrhen  they  thtew  the  Catholics  overhoard. 
My  belief  is,  that  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Burke's  writings  which  I  believe 
were  the  source  whence  Mr.  Pitt  drew 
most  of  his  opinions  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
will  be  aware  that  Mr.  Burke  considered 
the  attachment  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
to  the  Government  might  be  well  secured 
if  the  Government  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness, and  that  their  attachment  would  be  a 
great  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  Jacobin- 
ism. Under  the  influence  of  that  opinion, 
he  was  in  Uie  latter  part  of  his  life  the 
warm  advocate  of  the  Catholics.  He  justly 
considered  that  the  alliance  between  a  large 
portion  of  the  aristocracy,  with  the  vene- 
rable institutions  of  the  country,  and  the 
ancient  Church  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached, was  so  material,  that  nothing  but 
madness  could  prevent  the  alliance.  That 
opportunity  of  forming  such  an  alliance 
was  thrown  away  by  the  pretended  disciples 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  professing  to  drink  his 
health  on  his  birthJjay,  as  the  saviour  of 
his  nation,  have  renounced  every  one  of 
his  principles.  Now  see  where  all  this 
ends.  You  are  forced  to  bestow  your 
patronage  among  the  Protestants,  that  class 
of  ultra  Protestants  who  may  be  called 
Orangemen,  though  I  do  not  speak  of  them 
as  connected  with  Orange  Societies.  Then 
these  appointments  must  necessarily  in- 
crease the  discontent  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic body,  and  this  discontent  goes  on  pro- 
ducing and  reproducing,  and  will  continue 
to  go  on,  and  will  go  on  re-producing  simi- 
lar results,  unless  Parliament  shall  furnish 
a  great  and  decisive  remedy.  By  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment, I  believe,  acts,  as  far  as  respects  all 
favour  of  the  Crown,  the  great  measure  of 
Emancipation  is  utterly  annihilated.  Of 
all  the  boons  that  were  supposed  to  have 
been  conferred  by  the  Act  passed  in  1829, 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have,  as  far  as  I  con- 
ceivei  obtained  only  one,  and  that  is,  ad- 
mission to  Parliament;  and  they  would  not 
have  possessed  even  that,  if  the  present 
Government^  when  in  oppoidtion,  had  been 
able  to  pass  their  Irish  Registration  Bill. 
The  wounded  national  spirit,  the  wounded 
reliffious  spirit  now  breaks  out,  and  shows 
itaJf  in  a  hundred  forms,  some  of  which  I 
abhor,  and  some  I  condemn,  but  none  ex- 
cite my  amazement,  and  all  seem  the  na- 
tural effects  of  gross  mimivemment,  acting 
on  strong  sensibility.  You  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  Roman  Catholic  to  a  fair  and  full 
communion  in  the  Constitution,  and  he, 
therefore,  finds  out  a  narrow  local  patriot- 


ism, confined  to  Ireland.  Turn  where  he 
will  he  sees  every  office,  and  I  may  add, 
stall,  filled  with  those  whom  he  considen^ 
and  not  without  reason,  as  his  enemies. 
What  more  natural  than  that  a  people  in 
such  a  situation  should  set  up  their  own 
tribune,  against  the  regular  constitutional 
authorities  of  the  country !  They  all  re- 
member, and  it  would  be  strange  if  they 
did  not,  what  their  union,  under  the  same 
guidance  as  now,  extorted  from  your  fearsi 
in  1829,  and  they  have  determined  to  try 
whether  similar  effects  cannot  be  produced 
from  the  same  means  in  1844.  These  are 
your  difficulties,  and  they  are  of  your  own 
making.  Great  statesmen  have  sometimes 
brought  themselves  into  difficulties,  and 
have  yet  retrieved  their  credit  for  wisdom 
and  firmness  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
extricated  themselves.  Let  us  see,  then, 
how  you  meet  your  difficulties;  and  first 
with  regard  to  legislation.  The  banning 
and  the  end  of  all  your  legislation,  last 
Session,  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  were  com- 
prised in  your  Arms  Bill.  There  was  no 
conciliation  in  that ;  and  it  was  not  wor- 
thy the  name  of  a  measure  of  coercion^  hot 
simply  a  measure  of  petty  annoyance.  It 
satisfied  the  desires  and  was  sanctioned  fay 
the  judgment  of  neither  side  of  the  House* 
We  called  for  a  boon  of  a  different  sort  for 
Ireland,  whilst  your  Friends,  or  many  of 
them  called  for  a  still  more  vigorous  coercive 
measure ;  and  one  noble  and  learned  Lotd 
was  so  much  struck  by  your  remissness  in 
this  respect,  that  he  even  bestowed  some  of 
his  own  great  abilities  in  framing  an  Iridi 
Coercion  Bill.  The  fruit  of  your  legisla- 
tive wisdom  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, then,  is  the  Arms  Bill  only.  Then, 
as  to  the  executive  measures  of  adminis- 
tration which  you  have  dealt  out  to  Ire- 
land, during  the  recess,  I  protest  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  what  was  said 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  the  last  night  the  House  met, 
that  in  his  opinion  no  reasonable  man 
could  find  fault  with  the  Government  on 
this  ground,  because  it  was  proved  that  it 
had  done  all  that  was  possible.  Now,  fay 
the  statement  of  the  Government  itself,  it 
appeared  plain  that  the  Proclamation  against 
the  Clontarf  meeting  was  agreed  to  on 
the  Friday  morning ;  and  for  them  to  mj 
that  it  could  not  have  been  made  known  in 
Dublin  and  its  suburbs  until  after  daik  on 
the  Saturday  evenine  was  an  ahsordity. 
It  was  idle  to  weigh  the  words  of  a  Proda- 
damation  at  such  a  time  when  they  sboald 
have  been  occupied  in  weighing  the  lives 
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of  the  Queen's  subjects.  No  rational  per- 
son will  venture  to  say,  if  there  had  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  Ireland  a 
proper  sense  of  the  hazards  they  were 
running,  that  that  Proclamation  could 
not  have  been  published  in  Dublin  and  its 
neighbourhood  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
by  which  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of  many 
lives  might  have  been  avoided.  And  by 
whose  agency  was  that  evil  warded  off? 
By  the  interposition  of  the  man  you  have 
prosecuted.  Fortune  stood  your  friend^ 
and  he  stood  your  friend,  and  it  was  by  his 
exertion  maixily  that,  in  all  probability,  a 
scene  more  terrible  than  that  which  oc- 
curred at  Manchester  was  prevented.  But 
I  will  pass  from  that,  and  come  to  the 
prosecution.  The  charge  I  make  against 
this  proseeution  is  one  and  simple.  The 
one  main  charge  I  bring  against  the  Go- 
vernment is  this,  that  they  seemed  not  to 
have  considered  the  nature  of  such  a  prose- 
cution ;  that  they  regarded  it  as  proceeding 
in  a  suit  of  meum  and  tuum,  in  a  qui  tarn 
action  for  the  recovery  of  penalties.  They 
considered  nothing  but  this — whether  they 
could  get  together  such  evidence  as  to  facts, 
and  such  opinions  as  to  law,  as  would  en- 
title them  to  a  verdict  and  a  judgment. 
Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  both  the  verdict 
and  judgment  in  a  great  political  case  are 
the  very  smallest  part  to  be  considered. 
What  the  Government  has  to  ask  itself, 
when  instituting  a  great  public  prosecu- 
tion, is»  will  our  moderation  and  justice 
stand  the  test  of  public  opinion  ?  What 
will  be  the  effect  produced  on  the  public 
mind  by  our  proceedings  ?  Of  course,  the 
law  must  be  strictly  observed,  but  that  is 
only  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  public  pro- 
secution. To  make  it  wise  in  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  such  a  measure  as  a 
prosecution,  it  is  necessary  that  its  conduct 
should  be  such,  not  only  that  it  could  not 
be  questioned,  but  that  prejudice  itself 
could  not  cavil  at  it.  You  were  institut- 
ing a  prosecution  against  an  individual  of 
whom  I  feel  considerable  delicacy  in  speak- 
ing in  his  present  situation — ^a  situation 
which!  however,  <lid  not  prevent  an  hon. 
Member  from  vindictively  assailing  him, 
which,  but  one  man  in  this  House  would 
do.  My  belief  is  that,  as  reeards  the  end 
that  hon.  Gentleman  has  latdy  been  pur- 
suing, it  is  not  only  mischievous  but  wholly 
unattainable.  I  regard  with  deep  disap- 
probation some  of  the  means  pursued  to 
obtain  that  end ;  and  in  saying  this,  I  wish 
to  speak  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
eminence  and  misfortune ;   but  with  the 
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respect  that  is  due  to  truth.  I  must  say 
too,  that  the  position  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  holds  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, is  a  position  such  as  no  popular  leader 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  ever  occu- 
pied. You  are  mistaken  if  you  imagine 
that  the  interest  he  inspires  is  confined  to 
this  island.  Go  where  you  will  upon  the 
Continent,  dine  at  any  table  d'hote,  tread 
upon  any  steam-boat,  enter  any  conveyance, 
from  the  moment  your  speech  betrays  you 
to  be  an  Englishman,  the  very  first  ques- 
tion asked — whether  by  the  merchants  or 
manufacturers  in  the  towns  in  the  heart 
of  France,  or  by  the  peasant,  or  by  the 
class  who  are  like  our  yeomen,  the  first 
question  asked  is,  what  has  become  of  Mr. 
O'Connell?  [;'OA,o^."]  Let  those  who 
deny  this  assertion  take  the  trouble  to  cross 
the  Channel  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced 
of  its  truth.  Let  them  only  turn  over  the 
French  journals.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate, 
a  most  unhappy  fact — but  it  is  impossible 
to  dispute — that  there  is,  throughout  the 
Continent,  a  feeling  respecting  the  connec- 
tion between  England  and  Ireland  not  very 
much  unlike  that  which  exists  with  respect 
to  the  connection  between  Russia  and  Po- 
land. I  do  not  approve  of  this  feeling, 
but  it  is  natural  that  it  should  exist.  With- 
out adverting  to  the  immense  jealousy 
which  the  great  power  of  England  pro- 
duces, I  may  remind  the  House  that  the 
Irish  agitation  has  on  the  Continent  two 
aspects,  which  enlists  the  sympathies  in 
common  of  Royalists  and  Democrats.  As 
a  popular  movement,  it  i^  looked  upon 
with  favour  by  the  extreme  left  in  France, 
or  by  the  democratic  part;  while,  by  its 
involving  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  it  ob- 
tains for  itself  the  countenance  of  the  ex- 
treme right,  and  of  those  who  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender ;  and  in  this  manner 
it  has  probably  created  a  wider  interest 
and  more  support  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  than  any  other  question  of  our 
domestic  politics  was  ever  known  to  com- 
mand. I  do  not,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say,  urge  this  for  the  purpose  of  fright- 
ening the  English  Government ;  but  I  do 
say,  that  on  such  a  question,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  proceedings 
which  the  Government  have  iiken  should 
be  beyond  impeachment,  and  that  they 
should  not  have  sought  a  victory  in  such  a 
way  that  victory  should  be  to  them  a 
greater  disaster  than  a  defeat.  Has  not 
that  been  the  result  ?  First,  is  it  denied 
that  Mr.  0*Connell  has  suffered  wrong  ? 
Is  it  denied  that  if  the  law  had  been  car* 
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ried  into  eflfect  without  those  irregularities 
and  that  negligence  which  has  attended 
the  Irish  Tritus,  Mr.  O'Connell's  chance  of 
acquittal  would  have  heen  hetter — ^no  per- 
son denied  that.  The  affidavit  which  has 
heen  produced^  and  which  has  not  been 
contradicted^  states  that  twenty-seven  Ca- 
tholics were  excluded  from  the  Jury  List. 
f[Mr.  Shell:  Hear.]  My  right  hon,  and 
earned  Friend,  whose  voice  f  hear,  is  com- 
petent to  do  more  justice  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  than  I  possibly  can.  But  take 
even  the  statement  made  the  other  night 
to  the  House  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  Recorder  of  the 
city  of  Dublin.  He  said,  that  twenty- 
four  names^  the  majority  of  which  were 
Roman  Catholics,  had  been  omitted.  It  is 
very  easy  to  talk  of  720  names  being  re- 
duced to  forty-eighth;  but  what  is  the 
forty-eighth  part  of  720  ?  Fifteen.  Now, 
if  these  fifteen  names  happened  to  be  Ro- 
man Catholics,  there  was  an  even  chance^ 
that  another  Catholic  would  be  one  of 
the  forty-eight.  But  it  is  admitted,  that 
twenty-seven  Catholics  were  omitted  from 
the  list;  and  this  would  give  almost  an 
even  chance  of  there  beine  two  Catholics 
among  the  forty-eight,  will  any  human 
beinff  tell  me  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  not, 
by  that  violation  of  the  law,  suffered  a 
distinct  wrong?  Will  any  person  say, 
that  it  is  impossible,  or  that  it  is  not  even 
very  highly  probable,  that  a  different  result 
might  have  taken  place  but  for  this  blun- 
der ?  For,  remember  the  power  which  the 
law  gives  to  any  one  juryman.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  any  juryman^  if  his  mind  is 
made  up,  to  effect  a  conviction  or  an  ac- 
quittal. But  is  this  my  opinion  alone? 
What  is  the  language  of  Judge  Perrin^ 
At  I  find  reported  in  the  papers  favour- 
able to  the  prosecution,  he  said,  that  in  the 
getting  up  this  part  of  the  case  there  were 
great  negligence,  failure  of  duty  in  regard 
to  the  striking  of  the  Jury,  and  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say,  that  tliat  was  the 
result  of  accident,  or  that  there  were  not 
circumstances  of  suspicion.  Why,  this  was 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  Judges ;  and 
when  the  noble  Lord  calls  upon  us  to  pay 
respect  to  what  the  Judges  say,  are  we  not 
bound  to  regard  his  woras  ?  That  learned 
Judge  must  necessarily  know  better  than  I 
can,  or  than  any  other  Englishman  can, 
what  sort  of  tricks  are  likely  to  be  prac- 
tised in  the  striking  of  a  jury  in  Ireland, 
and  he  says  that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  this 
blunder  was  the  effect  of  accident.  But  I 
now  come  nearer  to  the  business— 1  come 


to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  and, 
and  truly  said,  '*  We  are  not  re^xmtible 
for  this.'*  I  know  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
is  not.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  added,  "  I 
regret  it  most  deeply — I  wi^  it  had  beea 
otherwise,  for  I  feel,  that  by  this  matter  a 
prejudice  has  been  created  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice."  This  is  exactly  what 
I  regret  I  say  a  prejudice  has,  by  this 
transaction,  been  created  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  I  say  the  taint  of  suspidon 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings.  Nothing  can  be  more  true, 
and  I  wish  to  know  what  must  be  the 

Eractical  effect  of  these  words  ?  I  wish  to 
now  whether,  in  a  great  cause  upon  which 
the  eyes,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the 
civilised  world,  are  fixed,  it  is  not  the  only 
noble  and  manly  part  for  the  Government 
to  take  to  say,  **  A  mistake  has  taken  place 
—that  mistake  has  created  a  prejudice  to  tlie 
administration  of  justice,  and  we  cannot,  and 
will  not,  avail  ourselves  of  the  convictioD 
so  obtained.'*  I  am  ready  to  take  the  facU 
as  they  have  been  stated  with  resard  to  the 
striking  off  the  names  from  the  list  There 
may  be  very  good  and  excellent  reasons,  no 
doubt,  for  doine  so — but  does  that  settle 
the  question  ?  Is  not  the  question  this — 
was  It  possible  in  a  great  case,  pending  be* 
tween  two  great  religions  and  races,  to 
have  a  fair  verdict  at  the  hands  of  a  Jurj 
of  Protestants  ?  I  know  that  all  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  law  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Crown,  but  my  great  charge  against  the 
Government  is,  that  they  have  merely  le* 
^rded  this  question  in  a  technical  point  of 
view.  We  all  know  the  principle  upon 
which  a  jury  de  medidale  UngtuB  was 
founded.  Suppose  a  Dutch  sailor  landed 
on  our  shores  m  a  broil  stabbed  an  Eng* 
lishman.  For  that  offence  he  would  not 
be  left  to  be  tried  by  twelve  Englidmeo. 
No;  our  ancestors  knew  that  that  was  not 
the  way  in  which  justice  could  be  ob- 
tained— they  knew  that  the  only  proper 
way  was  to  have  one-half  of  the  juiymen 
of  the  country  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed,  and  the  other  half  of  the  oomi* 
try  to  which  the  prisoner  belonged.  If  any 
alien  had  been  in  the  situation  of  Hr. 
O'Connell,  that  law  would  have  been  ob- 
served. You  are  ready  enough  to  call  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  *'  aliens'^when  it  soits 
your  purpose — you  are  ready  enou^  to 
treat  them  as  aliens  when  you  can  raise  a 
prejudice  agiunst  them ;  but  the  first  pri- 
vilege, the  only  advantage  of  alienage, 
you  practically  deny  them,  when  you  re> 
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fine  Ihem  in  a  case  abore  all  others  re. 
quiring  it,  a  jury  de  medietaie  lingua:^  la 
it  possible  that  any  reasooable  man  can 
conceive,  tbat  in  a  case  in  which  the  feeU 
ings  of  two  sects  and  creeds  are  set  against 
each  other,  a  Jury  composed  of  one  of 
these  sects  could  do  justice?  But  could 
you  not  have  avoided  this  ?  Why  should 
you  not  have  had  a  common  Jury?  A 
common  SherifPs  Jury,  containing  several 
respectable  Catholics,  who  were  not  mem* 
bers  of  the  Association,  was  not  difficult  to 
be  obtained.  A  trial  by  such  a  Jury  would 
have  tended  much  to  settle  men's  minds, 
and  to  conduce  to  the  pacification  and 
quietude  of  the  Irish  portion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.  But  you — the  Govern- 
ment— have  now  got  a  verdict  from  a 
Jury  impanelled  contrary  to  law — a  ver- 
dict from  a  Jury  from  the  constitution  of 
which  no  man  could  expect  justice — a  ver- 
dict delivered  after  a  charge  from  the 
Chief  Justice  which  has  been  pronounced 
unprecedented,  but  which  I  wiU  not  say  is 
unprecedented,  because  it  so  strongly  re- 
sembles some  of  the  chanzes  communicated 
to  juries  in  the  State  Trials,  which  dis* 
tinguished  the  seventeenth  century !  With 
this  panel  — with  thb  jury  —  with  this 
charge— you  have  obtained  a  verdict,  and 
what  are  you  the  better  for  it?  Has  the 
verdict  tended  to  quiet  Ireland  ?  I  know 
that  Ireland  is  quiet  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  will  be  so  probably,  from  the 
present  time  until  that  at  which  the 
sentence  shall  be  executed,'  because  the 
whole  Irish  people,  feeling  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  that  eminent  man,  their 
leader,  will  avoid  doing  anything  which 
may  place  him  in  a  more  dangerous  position. 
But  your  difficulties  will  begin  when  a 
prison's  wall  closes  upon  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cork.  By  what  means 
do  you  intend  to  prevent  a  yery  serious  and 
strong  outbreak  of  popular  feeling  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  man  who  has  possessed 
himself  so  boundlesdy  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Irish  people  is  aU  at  once  to  lose  his 
popularity,  because  he  has  become  a  martyr. 
I  am  as  much  attached  to  the  Union  as  any 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  as  much  opposed  to 
the  demand  made  for  its  Repeal.  If  I,  who 
am  as  much  attached  to  the  Union  as  any 
Gentleman  opposite,  and  who  as  much  dis- 
like some  of  the  means  which  have  been 
used  to  excite  the  people  against  it — if  I 
cannot  in  my  conscience  say  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  had  a  fair  trial — ^if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham), 
who  tells  us  that  "  a  prejudice  has  been 


created  to  the  administration  of  justice,*' 
cannot  say  it-<-if  Englishmen,  fnends  of 
the  Union,  cannot  say  that  no  suspicion 
lies  on  the  verdict,  and  are  convinced  of  its 
unfairness,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland — the  people  who  agree 
with  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  heartilv  assent  to 
all  the  views  which  he  propounds  to  them 
in  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  speeches. 
And  what  are  you  to  expect  from  his  in- 
carceration ?  The  power  of  his  name  will 
remain  to  stir  up  their  minds,  though  you 
deprive  them  ot  his  presence,  which  has 
been  so  often  exerted  in  preventing  their 
excitement  from  breaking  into  acts  of  vio. 
lence.  This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  your 
conduct  as  to  the  past.  And  now  as  to  the 
future.  Your  executive  measures,  I  fear, 
are  of  the  same  sort.  What  have  you  given 
them  hitherto  ?  Soldiers,  barracks,  a  use- 
less State  prosecution,  and  an  unfair  trial. 
And  what  have  they  now  to  look  forward 
to?  An  unjust  sentence— its  infliction, 
and  more  barracks  and  more  soldiers.  With 
respect  to  your  legislative  measures,  it  is 
true  you  popose  a  Bill  for  the  Registration 
of  Irish  Voters,  coupled  with  an  increase  of 
the  Franchise.  But  what  the  provisions 
of  that  measure  are  we  cannot  as  yet  fore- 
see ;  all  we  know  is  that  the  subject  is  one 
on  which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  legis- 
late at  once  with  credit  to  yourselves  and 
with  benefit  to  the  public  ;  all  that  we  can 
say  with  confidence  is,  that  the  measure 
must  either  be  destructive  to  the  represen- 
tative principle  in  Ireland  or  to  the  rem- 
nant of  your  own  character.  Of  the  Laud- 
lord  and  Tenant  Commission  I  say  nothing. 
On  that  subject,  too,  a  report  is  to  be  made, 
but  when  we  shall  have  the  report  nobody 
can  say.  On  some  future  occasion  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  going  at  length  into 
another  very  important  question,  I  mean 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  All  I 
can  do  now  is  to  take  some  short  notice  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  has  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  heard  declarations  on 
this  subject  from  some  Gentlemen  opposite 
with  which  I  am  highly  delighted.  I  only 
regret  that  their  votes  will  not  accompany 
their  speeches.  But  from  Ministers  we  have 
heard  nothing  except  this — that  the  Es- 
tablished Church  is  there,  and  that  there  it 
must  remain.  As  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  when  I  hear  such  a 
defence  of  the  Establishment  from  a  man 
of  his  eminence  what  inference  can  I  draw 
but  that  nothing  better  can  be  said  for  it  ? 
What  is  the  noble  Lord's  argument.  That 
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in  1757  and  1792,  and  I  believe,  some 
other  years,  when  Roman  Catholics  were 
seeking  the   removal   of  penal  laws  and 
disabilities,  they  did  not  complain  of  the 
Established    Church  as   a   grievance.    Is 
it  not,  let  me  ask,   perfectly   notorious, 
that    such   is    the  ordinary    progress  of 
all  questions?     When  men  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from   their  desired  object  —  when 
they,  perhaps,  see  little  hope  of  ever  at- 
taining it,  they  do  not  go  the  full  length 
of  even  their  just  demands;  but  after  the 
men   who  sought  less  have  been  thirty 
years  in  their  graves,  and  circumstances 
have  entirely    changed,    their    successors 
may  have  a  right  to  take  up  a  different 
position.     The  noble  Lord  now  comes  to 
us  and  tells  us  what  the  Catholics  said 
when  suffering  under  the  penal  laws,  as  if 
that  were  a  reason  for  our  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.     Why,  I  will  give  the  noble  Lord 
a  proof  to  the  contrary  from  his  own  prac- 
tice.    Does  not  the  noble  Lord  know  that 
during  the  discussions  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
all  who  spoke  disclaimed  in  the  most  earn- 
est manner  any  desire  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves;  nay,  emancipation  was  not 
then  so  much  as   thought  of,    and   the 
speeches  of  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Howick,  and  of  my  honoured  and  revered 
friend— of  whom  I  can  never  speak  with- 
out respect  and  regard — Mr.  Wilberforce, 
were  directed  against  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
did  not  say  one  word  about  emancipation. 
I  know  that  in  1807,  when  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  in  the  ardour  of  generous 
youth,  rose  to  propose  a  bill  to  abolish 
slavery,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pulled  him  down, 
and  told  him  that  their  first  object  should 
be  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade.     But  did 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  feel  that 
that  was  a  reason  to  be  urged  against  him 
when  he  brought  in  his  Bill  to  abolish 
slavery  ?     When  he  had  pointed  out  with 
so  much  eloquence  the  horrible  evils  of  the 
whole  system,  suppose  any  man  had  got 
up  and  said  that  in  1792  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce  only    wished  to  abolish  the 
Slave  Trade,  would  that  have  been  consi- 
dered  an  answer  to  the  noble  Lord,  who 
was  anxious  by  his  Bill  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  }    Thus  the  noble  Lord's  argument 
is  confuted  by  his  own  practice.     Then  as 
to  the  Act  of  Union,  it  seems  that  the  fifth 
Article  sticks '  in  the  noble  Lord's  throat : 
that  must  on  no  account  be  altered.     But 
does  not  the  fourth  Article  of  the  same  Act 
fix  the  number  of  Members  who  should  sit 
in  this  House?   Yet  the  fourth  Article 


has  notoriously  been  abrogated,  and  who 
brought  in  the  Bill  to  abrogate  it?     The 
noble  Lord.    Next  comes  the  question  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  oath ;  and  here,*  were 
the  noble  Lord  present,  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  say  something  more  severe  than  I 
will  utter  in  his  absence.  I  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  strict  bearings  of  the 
case,  and  putting  the  argument  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  to  the  utmost,  it  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Members  should 
walk  out  into  the  Lobby  when  eodedasti- 
cal  questions  are  about  to  be  discussed,  but 
not  that  the  Protestants  who  might  be  left 
within  the  House  should  not  diacuas  and 
mature  measures  for  altering  the  relation 
of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  to  the  peo* 
pie  ?  Is  it  any  argument  to  say,  that  when 
a  particular  man  is  tied  up  by  an  oath  no 
one  else  shall  presume  to  touch  the  matter 
against  touching  which  he  is  bound ;  that 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  Members  should 
have  left  the  House  the  640  remaining 
Members  could  not  discuss  the  Oath  or  the 
propriety  of  altering  the  condition  of  the 
Establifihed  Church  in  Ireland  ?  Surely  this 
is  the  strangest  argument  that  was  ever  ad- 
dressed to  the  House.    I  do  hope,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opponte  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
will  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  larger  man- 
ner— ^in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  posi- 
tion and  eminent  character.    He  I  am  sure 
will  not  come  down  with  a  piece  of  Ham^ 
tard,  or  with  old  declarations  made  in  '57 
and  '92.  I  do  hope  that  he  will  grapple  with 
that  subject  like  a  great  statesman,  and  not 
palter  with  it  like  a  puny  politician.     Let 
him  consider  these  questions :— Is  the  in- 
stitution a  wise  one  or  a  bad  one  ?     What 
are  the   ends  for   which  an  Established 
Church  exists  in  Ireland?     Does  the  Es- 
tablished Church    in  Ireland  aooomplish 
those  ends  ?     Can  a  Church  which  has  no 
hold  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  be  otherwise  than  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless?     Has  the   Irish  Protestant 
Church  any  hold  in  the  hearts  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people?   Has  it,  during  the  two 
centuries  and  a  half  that  it  has  existed  in 
Ireland,  made  any  vast  conquests  of  cod- 
version  or  proselytism  ?     Has  it  been  what 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  have 
been  called  with muchjustioe,  the  poor  man's 
church  ?     Has  it  nursed  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  virtue,  consoled  them  inafflie* 
tion,  or  drawn  down  upon  itself  the  reqpect 
and  reverence  of  the  Nation  and  the  State? 
To  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative  is  the  true  and  rational  defe 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland^  not  by  i 
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quotations  from  forgotten  speeches^  or  pro. 
dudng  passages  from  mouldy  petitions, 
presented  in  the  time  of  George  the  Second, 
and  ever  since  laid  by  with  legislative  lum- 
ber. Do  not  let  us  again  be  told  that  many 
years  ago  all  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
asked  was  the  removal  of  certain  penal 
laws:  why,  in  1 757,  no  Roman  Catholic 
would  have  gone  even  the  length  of  re- 
quiring admission  into  Parliament.  They 
did  not  then  carry  their  demands  for  justice 
half  the  length  of  what  they  have  since  ob- 
tained. I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to 
justify  the  vote  I  shall  give  in  favour  of  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  think  that  the 
evils  we  deplore  have  been  brought  upon 
Ireland  by  a  false  and  pernicious  policy.  I 
think  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  deal  with  those  evils  will  tend,  not  to 
lessen,  but  to  aggravate  them.  While  the 
present  system  is  pursued  in  Ireland  it  is 
impossible  that  she  can  be  peaceable ;  and, 
until  Ireland  is  peaceable,  the  British  em. 
pire  cannot  enjoy  her  full  power  and  pro- 
per dignity.  The  accordance  of  all  classes 
is  necessary  to  her  strength,  and  her  dignity 
is  identical  with  her  security.  In  every 
negodation,  whether  with  France  on  the 
Right  of  Search,  or  with  America  on  the 
Boundary,  while  Ireland  continues  discon- 
tented that  fact  will  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  diplomatists  on  both  sides,  and 
while  it  restrains  and  cripples  the  one,  it 
will  embolden  and  invigorate  the  other. 
Such  must  be  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
consequence.  This  is,  indeed,  a  great  and 
splendid,  a  mighty  Empire,  well  provided 
with  means  of  annoyance,  and  with  wea- 
pons of  defence.  She  can  do  many  things 
which  are  far  beyond  the  power  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world;  she  dictated 
peace  to  China ;  she  governs  Australasia, 
and  she  rules  Caffraria.  Should  occasion 
again  arise,  she  could  sweep  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and,  as  formerly,  blockade  the  ports, 
and  spread  her  triumphant  flag  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  She  is  able  to  main- 
tain her  IndianEmpire  against  every  threat- 
ened hostility,  whether  by  land  or  sea ;  but, 
amidst  all  this  vast  mass  of  power  there  is 
one  vulnerable  point — one  spot  unguarded, 
and  that  spot  nearest  to  her  heart ;  a  spot  at 
which,  forty-five  years  ago,  a  deadly,  hap- 
pily not  a  fatal,  blow  was  aimed.  The  Go- 
vernment and  Parliament,  each  in  its 
sphere,  is  deeply  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
things,  and  for  my  part  of  that  responsi- 
Iriliiyi  I  intend  to  dear  myself  by  the  Yote 


I  shall  give  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  my 
noble  Friend,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  find 
with  me  so  large  and  respectable  a  body  of 
Members  of  this  House,  as  shall  satisfy  the 
Irish  Catholics  that  they  still  have  friends 
in  England,  and  that  they  need  not  yet  re- 
linquish all  hope  of  protection  from  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  an  Imperial  Par- 
liament. 

The  Solicitor  General:  I  assure  the 
House  that  at  this  hour,  and  on  the  fifth 
night  of  debate,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  through 
his  powerful  and  elaborate  speech  on  the 
history  and  past  condition  and  past  legisla- 
tion of  Ireland.  On  this  as  on  other  occa- 
sions the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  de- 
lighted the  House  by  his  eloquence ;  but  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  look  in  vain 
for  any  arguments  which  ought  to  induce 
hon.  Members  to  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord.  What  is  that  Motion  ? 
I  will  take  it  from  the  statement  on  the 
opposite  side ;  the  object  of  the  Motion  is 
to  induce  this  House  to  pass  a  Vote  of  Cen- 
sure on  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  for  the 
course  of  policy  they  have  adopted  towards 
Ireland  since  their  accession  to  office,  and 
above  all  for  the  steps  taken  by  them  in  the 
recent  State  Prosecutions.  [Lord  Jofm 
Russell:  One  of  the  objects.]]  Yes;  one 
object  of  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  is 
to  censure  the  late  prosecutions ;  but  I  may 
ask  the  noble  Lord  if  he  have  not  another  ? 
Is  not  this  also  a  party  Motion,  brought 
forward  by  a  late  Minister  of  the  Crown  in 
order  to  assail  his  political  opponents? 
Such  being  the  objects,  let  me  inquire  if 
the  effect  of  his  Motion  will  not  be  to  give 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  violated 
the  law  in  Ireland  ?  That  country  has  been 
represented  by  some  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site as  in  a  state  of  disafiection,  if  not  of 
revolt,  to  the  present  Government,  and  I 
think  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  time  when  the  Motion  has  been 
brought  forward.  The  noble  Lord  has  in- 
troduced it  at  a  moment  when  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  some  of  the  topics  connected 
with  it  can  be  discussed  with  that  freedom 
which  ought  to  belong  to  every  question 
mooted  in  this  assembly.  Although  the 
verdict  has  been  given,  the  proceedings  are 
not  yet  terminated :  no  judgment  has  been 
passed — no  sentence  has  been  pronounced  ; 
and  yet  in  this  stage  we  are  called  upon  to 
debate,  not  so  much  the  propriety  of  insti- 
tuting the  prosecutions  as  the  question  of 
their  legality  or  illegality.  Moreover,  we 
are  asked  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  aX 
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the  demeanour  of  some  of  the  advocates, 
and  even  of  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  wlio 
presided  on  the  occasion.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  is  not  the  right  plaoe^ 
nor  the  right  time>  for  such  a  discussion, 
when  we  recollect  that  it  regards  the  very 
tribunal  which  has  yet  to  pass  sentence 
upon  the  convicted  parties.  I  should  not 
at  any  time  venture  to  arraign  the  motives 
of  the  noble  Lord.  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  make  certain  observations  in  his  opening 
Address ;  but  I  must  say,  that  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  of  many  other  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  especially  that  which  we 
have  just  heard,  appear  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  intended  as  a  vindication  of  those 
who  were  recently  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  course  pur- 
sued here,  1  am  quite  satijtfied  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  well- 
afiected  and  well-disposed  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom^  that  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility will  rest  upon  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
party  for  the  course  they  have  thought  fit 
to  pursue.  I  will  examine  for  a  moment 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Motion  is  made. 
You  say  that  you  will  pass  a  Vote  of  Cen- 
sure upon  the  Government.  Now,  I  will 
asky  what  has  there  been  to  call  for,  still 
less  to  justify,  a  Vote  of  Censure?  The 
considerations  urged  in  support  of  this  Mo- 
tion are  two-fold:  one  the  general  policy 
which  regulated  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  other  the  recent  State  Prosecu- 
tions. I  wish  to  address  myself  principally 
to  the  latter  of  these  subjects.  We  are 
told  that  the  law  has  been  grievously 
strained,  and  that  new  laws  have  been  ap- 
plied to  purposes  for  which  they  never  had 
been  intended.  It  is  said  that  the  trial  was 
not  a  fair  investigation  of  the  question  at 
issue.  I  hope,  then,  that  the  House  will 
permit  me  to  call  its  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  proceeding  into  minute  and  tech- 
nical details,  for  I  am  under  no  necessity  of 
doing  so^  as  the  question  happens  to  be  one 
that  involves  large  and  broad  principles,  to 
the  examination  of  which  alone,  I  mean,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  confine  myself;  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  I  hope  likewise  to  satisfy  the 
House  and  the  country^  that  there  has  been 
no  straining  of  the  law ;  that  the  trial  has 
been  perfectly  fair,  and  that  the  verdict 
which  the  Jury  found  was  fully  borne  out 
by  the  evidence  laid  before  them.  I  am 
bound  to  b^in  by  saying,  that,  in 


ing  this  question  of  the  prosecutions,  we 
must  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  for  mme 
time  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen*8  Bench. 
When  I  have  done  so,  I  will  fearletdy 
appeal  to  the  House,  whether  Ministers 
are  liable  to  censure  for  the  course  they 
have  pursued  towards  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  associates.  Tliese  prosecutions  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  October  last  The 
Repeal  Association  had  been  for  some  time 
formed,  and  had  at  the  period  in  ^uestioii 
been  in  full  operation :  that  Association  was 
under  the  influence  of  those  Gentlemen 
whom  the  Queen's  Attorney  General  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  to  trial.  The 
ostensible  objects  of  that  Association  were 
well  known,  and  the  means  by  whidi  It 
sought  to  carry  those  objects  into  eBeet 
were  equally  notorious.  Those  olgects  mid 
those  operations  of  the  Association  had 
already  eflPected  great  mischief  in  Irdand. 
The  ostensible  objects,  as  it  is  well  known, 
were  a  Repeal  or  a  Dissolution  of  the  Le- 
gislative Union  between  Great  Britain  mid 
Ireland.  The  Memb^s  did  not  avowedly 
say,  that  they  were  associated  to  sever  the 
connection  between  Ensland  and  Ireland  ; 
but  they  did  say,  that  Uieir  object  was  a 
Repeal  of  the  Le^alative  Union.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  thoae  I 
have  the  honour  to  address^  as  well  as  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Scotland,  that  if  the  Lq^- 
tive  Union  were  once  repealed,  the  sepam- 
tion  of  the  two  countries  would  necessarily 
follow.  I  was  not  present  in  the  House  what 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  applied  himself  to 
this  part  of  the  question :  but  I  have  seen  a 
statement  attrilHited  to  him  in  which  he  is 
represented  as  saying,  that  to  form  an  As- 
sociation for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  as 
legal  as  to  form  an  Association  fer  tlw 
Repeal  of  any  other  Act  of  Pistliameat. 
Now,  I  take  upon  myadf  to  contiofveit 
that  assertion.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  Imperial  Legislatuie  does  potsem 
the  right  and  the  power  to  raeal  the 
Union ;  but  I  think  the  Hoom  will  agree 
with  me,  and  I  am  sure  every  coostitutioDal 
lawyer  must  agree  with  me,  that  tbeie  are 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  permanent  while  the  Biitirii 
Monarchy  continues  to  exist.  [OA,  ok  !] 
I  say,  there  are  such  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
for  example,  there  is  the  Act  of  Settlement 
under  which  Her  Present  Majesty  wean 
the  Crown  of  these  Realms  Will  any  one 
tell  me  that  that  was  not  intended  to  be 
pemumeDt  ?    There  is  also  te  Aet  nndv 
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which  Scotland  and  England  became  one 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  true,  that  Parlia- 
ment may  repeal  that,  and  repeal  likewise 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  letting  in  all  those 
who  might  claim  to  be  entitled  by  heredi- 
tary descent  :  we  mieht  restore  their  Par- 
liaments to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland ;  but 
does  that  disturb  in  the  least  degree  the 
position  with  which  I  set  out — ^namely, 
that  those  statutes  were  intended  to  be 
permanent  ?  Surely,  then,  they  do  not^ 
stand  on  the  same  sort  of  footine  as  a 
Corporation  Act,  or  any  other  Bifi  that 
might  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Let  me  guard  myself  against 
being  misunderstood.  I  am  not  putting 
any  construction  upon  anything  that  I  im- 
pute to  the  noble  Lord  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  I  have  seen  attributed  to  him 
language  to  the  effect  which  I  have  stated. 
I  have  seen  a  placard  which  I  understand 
has  been  circulated  in  Ireland,  and  which 
has  been  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  justi- 
fying the  Repeal  Association,  and  obtain- 
ing sanction  for  its  proceedings,  under  the 
authority  of  the  noble  Lord.  Upon  simi- 
lar grounds  the  noble  Lord  might  justify 
similar  means  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  any  of 
the  other  permanent  Acts  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. [Lord  J.  Russell :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  is  mistaken.]  I  was 
not  present  when  the  noble  Lord  delivered 
the  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred ;  all  I 
know  is,  that  placards  are  now  being  circu- 
lated in  Ireland,  in  which  language  of  this 
description  has  been  attributed  to  him ;  and 
in  which  his  authority  has  been  evoked  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  legal  sanction  to 
the  oonduct  of  the  Association,  and  of  tak- 
ing exception  to  the  Crown  prosecutions. 
In  examining  this  question  oifthe  prose- 
cutions, I  am  anxious  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  parties  who  have  been  placed 
in  the  situation  of  defendants ;  but  I  can- 
not help  reminding  the  House  that  they 
had  been  for  some  time  previously  acting 
through  the  Association.  We  find  that  by 
means  of  the  Repeal  Association,  and  by 
means  of  Repeal  Wardens,  that  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  printed  statements,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  newspapers  and  placards,  they 
had  produced  serious  and  extensive  effects 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
will  not  say,  that  they  contained  sedi- 
tious or  treasonable  articles — but  I  will 
say,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  must 
have  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the 
deadliest  hatred  and  hostility  between  one 
daasand  the  other — between  the  Roman 
Catbdka  toid  the  FkotestanU  of  Ixdand, 


and  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  of  England.  Besides  that,  if 
anything  more  were  wanting  to  show  the 
object  of  the  parties,  a  card  was  given  to 
each  member  of  the  Association,  bearing  an 
inscription  that  no  power  should  make  hiws 
for  Ireland,  but  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  names  of  four  victories  obtained 
by  the  Irish  people  over  the  English,  or  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  over  the  Protestants 
in  times  gone  by.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  what  were  the  objects  of  those  who 
addressed  the  persons  to  whom  these  cards 
were  given,  and  who  were  the  persons 
addresKd.  These  persons,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  Liskeard,  were  at  the  dis- 
posal and  at  the  eommand  of  one  of  the 
parties  who  was  afterwards  included  in  the 
indictment  for  conspiracy ;  so  much  under 
his  command  were  they,  says  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
action  or  of  inaction,  that  they  were  ready 
to  bide  their  time  if  he  directed  them,  or  to 
go  into  instant  action  at  his  bidding.  What, 
then,  was  the  state  in  which  the  country 
was?  We  find  such  cards  distributed 
amongst  those  so  disposed  ;  we  find  meet- 
ings of  hundreds  of  thousands,  assembled 
under  the  direction  of  the  Repeal  Wardens, 
mustering  on  the  ground  in  such  numbers 
as  to  render  all  di«»xssion  impossible ;  and 
we  find  them  addressed  by  leaders  issuing 
threats  and  defiance,  even  of  war,  declar- 
ing that  they  were  ready  for  war  itself  if 
the  people  of  England  breathed  but  the 
word«  Is  this  a  state  of  things  for  a  Go- 
vernment to  look  calmly  on  ?  I  do  ask  the 
House  whether  the  continuance  of  such  a 
state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  any  Government  or  of  any 
law  ?  Could  such  a  state  of  things  exist 
in  any  country  calling  itself  civilised— can 
such  a  state  of  things  exist  where  there  is  a 
Government  and  a  law,  and  yet  be  with- 
out the  reach  of  any  law  ?  I  think  that  it 
is  impossible*  What  was  to  be  done  ?  When, 
hon.  Gentlemen  complain  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  instituting  this  prosecution  against 
the  parties  who  were  the  leaders,  do  they 
mean  to  say,  that  for  all  this  there  was  to 
be  impunity  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  says,  "  now  that 
the  verdict  is  given,  our  greatest  difficulties 
will  arise  ;  if  sentence  is  passed  there  will 
be  an  outbreak  in  Ireland."  But  surely 
the  Government  and  the  Legislature  are 
not  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  there 
was  to  be  impunity  for  eveiy  act  the  puii« 
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ishment  of  which  might  cause  an  outbreak. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork 
has  violated  the  law,  surely  the  Govern 
ment  would  neglect  its  duty  if  it  did  not 
enforce  the  law ;  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
Government  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
putting  down  such  a  state  of  things  in 
consequence  of  a  statement  that  amounts 
in  fact,  to  this,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  law.     Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  had  declared  that  they  would 
not  ask  for  any  additional  powers.  They  did 
not  attempt  any  change  in  the  laws,  or  to 
coDstitute  any  other  tribunal — they  trusting 
to  the  force  of  the  common  law  for  re- 
storing order  in  Ireland;  and  they  did  not 
seek  for  any  additional  powers.     This  pro- 
secution^  therefore,  was  instituted.      For 
the  form  of  proceeding  adopted — ^for  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted— the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  are  responsible ;  — 
they  are  responsible  as  well  for  the  indict- 
ment as  for  any  charge  that  may  be  brought 
against  their  mode  of  proceeding.     The 
noble   Lord,  however,  who  brought  for- 
ward this  motion,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down,  say  that 
the  law  which  has  been  enforced  in  Ire- 
land is  not  the  usual  and  the  ordinary  law. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  he  has 
found  precedents  for  it  in  the  17th  century 
and  in  no  other^  and  the  noble  Lord  says 
that  it  is  judge-made  law.     The  noble 
Lord  says,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  an- 
cient law,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says»  that  it  is  so  old  that  precedents  are  to 
be  found  in  the  17th  century.    |^Mr.  Ma- 
cauley  had  alluded  to  the  Judge's  charge.]] 
The  noble  Lord  at  all  events  said,  that  it 
was  judge-made  law.    If  by  that  state- 
ment the  noble  Lord  means  that  this  in- 
dictment was  framed  on  the  Common  Law 
of  England  as  declared  by  successive  judges 
from  the  judgment  seat,  then  I  am  prepared 
to  say  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  this  is 
judge-made  law.     The  noble  Lord  says, 
indeed,  that  he  is  no  lawyer,  but  the  no- 
ble Lord  knows    from  his  historical  re- 
searches, that  the  Common  .Law  of  England, 
so  recognised  by  the  Judges,  is  the  great 
security  for  out  lives  and  our  property,  nay, 
that  upon  this  the  freedom  of  our  com- 
mon country  mainly  depends,  and  it  is  on  a 
part  of  this  Common  Law  not  administered 
in  Ireland  for  the  first  time,  or  now  first 
laid  down  by  the  Judges  there,  that  this 
indictment  was  framed.     The  form,  if  not 
as  old  as  the  seventeenth  century,  is  as  old 
as  I  can  trace  back.    It  is  the  very  form 
uwd  in  1794|  when  parties  were  indicted 


for  almost  similar  proceedings,  when  ihef 
were  convicted,  sentenced  and  impiiaoned, 
at  a  time  when  Lord  Kenyon  was  Chief 
Justice,  and  Justices  Lawrence  and  Ash- 
urst  were  upon  the  Bench.  When  the 
noble  Lord  says,  that  this  is  new  law,  has 
he  consulted  the  law  officers  of  his  own 
Government?  Has  the  noble  Lord  asked 
Lord  Campbell  ?  If  he  had,  he  would  have 
found  an  indictment  preferred  by  Lord 
Campbell  when  he  was  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral of  the  noble  Lord's  Government, 
against  parties  for  a  conspiracy  (^  the 
same  kind,  for  meetings,  and  for  words 
the  meaning  of  which  was  similar  to  those 
used  in  Ireknd,  and  he  would  have  found 
that  those  parties  so  indicted  were  impri- 
soned and  fined.  He  would  have  found 
other  instances  in  which  Lord  CampbeU, 
the  Attorney-general  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment, had  instituted  similar  prosecutions 
under  which  the  parties  have  been  tried, 
in  which  the  expenses  of  the  trial  were 
paid  by  the  Government  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  a  Member,  and  wherein 
the  parties  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
on  those  indictments.  Whilst  I  have  held 
office  under  the  Crown  in  conducting  the 
proceedings  under  the  Special  Commiasioii 
at  Staffi)rd,  I  found  committals  by  the  Ma- 
gistrates upon  charges  of  high  treason.  I 
did  not  think  them  cases  in  which  the  par- 
ties should  be  tried  for  high  treason,  and 
similar  indictments  to  this  were  preferred 
under  the  Common  Law,  upon  which  two 
parties  were  convicted,  and  are  now  im- 
prisoned. If  trials  like  these  were  to  take 
place  in  England,  against  parties  compe- 
rutively  obscure,  I  ask  whether  a  person  of 
eminence,  and  therefore  likely  to  have 
more  effect  with  the  people  in  consequence 
of  chat  eminence,  is  to  be  free  from  an  in- 
dictment similar  to  that  which  is  common 
in  this  country  every  day,  and  which  has 
been  conducted  by  the  very  Government 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  a  Member? 
Another  objection  made  by  hon.  Gentle* 
men  opposite  against  this  proceeding  i^ 
that  the  acts  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
other  parties  conricted  were  open  ada^ 
and  were  done  in  the  face  of  day.  And 
here  I  will  make  one  remark  with  n^gsrd 
to  the  hiwfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  the 
conviction,  which  ought  in  this  House  to 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objectioo,  and 
that  is,  that  it  has  been  under  the  highest 
le^  tribunal  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
point*  has  been  unanimously  decided  by 
the  Judges.  There  has  been  no  doubt 
thrown  upon  it  b^  esj  one  Judge  opoo  ibe 
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Bench ;  they  have  declared  that  they  were 
satisfied  in  point  of  law^  if  the  evidence 
bore  out  the  charge,  that  the  offence  was 
complete.  But  I  will  revert  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  because  Mr.  O'Connell  did  his 
acts  openly,  and  made  speeches  in  open 
places,  there  could  not  be  a  conspiracy :  or, 
as  the  noble  Lord  said,  a  conspirator  worked 
in  the  dark  and  in  secret.  The  same  ar- 
gument might  now  be  used  with  respect  to 
the  conviction  to  which  he  had  alluded: 
the  indictments  generally  were  against  the 
Chartists  for  assembling  great  bodies  of  the 
people,  for  addressing  to  them  exciting 
language,  and  for  congregating  them  in 
di^rent  towns:  the  same  kind  of  evi- 
dence was  given  on  those  trials  as  was 
given  in  Ireland.  In  truth,  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  speak  of  a  conspiracy  carried 
on  in  the  dark  and  in  secret,  they  speak 
of  what  is  not  consistent  with  the  law 
or  with  the  altered  condition  of  man- 
kind. No  doubt  conspiracy— ay,  and  po- 
litical conspiracy,  may  be  done  in  secret ; 
when  the  design  is  directed  against  one 
head,  and  when  their  object  is  to  transfer 
or  to  abolish  that  power,  the  conspiracy  is 
in  secret,  the  conspirators,  intoning  de- 
struction or  assassination  would  necessarily 
act  in  secret ;  but  if  the  conspiracy  be  to 
excite  the  people  of  a  free  country  to  re* 
hellion  or  to  resistance— if  the  intention  be 
to  seek  to  intimidate  the  Government  or 
the  Legislature  by  means  of  large  masses 
of  the  people,  the  means  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent; the  people  must  be  assembled  in  large 
masses,  seditious  speeches  must  be  made, 
and  seditious  placards  exhibited.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  inflame,  to  agitate,  and  to  mad- 
den the  people :  and  if  this  be  so,  the 
means  must  be  public.  For  acts  so  intended 
to  intimidate  the  Parliament  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  country,  the  mode  of  conduct 
selected  is  that  adopted  in  Ireland,  of  filling 
every  part  with  meetines,  and  of  inflamma- 
tory addresses  and  placards.  For  this 
offence  the  parties  were  indicted-^of  this 
offence  they  were  found  guilty.  I  am  now 
anxious  to  address  myself  to  a  point  men* 
tioned  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down,  and  in  which  I  wholly 
and  fully  agree.  If  the  trial  has  not  been 
fairly  conducted,  if  there  has  been  anything 
which  can  render  the  conviction  unfair,  I 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
the  conviction  wiu  be  deprived  of  all  moral 
weight  and  influence.  But  I  wholly  deny 
that  the  trial  is  liable  to  any  such 
imputation.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
tb9  Hooce  fbould  be  infcnoed  of  the  truth 
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with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Jury. 
Hon.  gentlemen  are  not,  perhaps,  aware, 
with  regard  to  the  Jury,  that  there  are  two 
modes  of  proceeding.  We  may  enter  a 
proceeding  before  a  common  jury,  a  course 
which  was  implicitly  approved  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  or  we  may  have  a  Special  Jury.  If 
we  proceeded  to  trial  before  a  common  jury 
the  prisoner  would  have  no  right  whatever 
to  challenge  the  jury,  except  for  cause 
assigned.  The  liberty  of  challenging  a 
jury  is  very  restricted;  it  may,  however, 
be  done  when  the  juror  comes  to  the  box, 
for  any  assigned  reason,  and  if  the  prisoner 
proves  that  he  has  good  grounds.  The 
causes  of  challenge  are  few,  and  they  are 
rarely  successful.  The  Crown,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  stand  in  any  such  pofli« 
tion  i  not  only  may  the  Crown  challenge 
for  cause,  but  it  may  direct  the  jurors  to 
stand  aside  without  limit.  What  course, 
then,  did  the  Government  take  ?  It 
adopted  the  other  course  intentionally,  and 
it  gave  express  directions  that  the  trial 
should  not  take  place  before  a  common  jury, 
before  which  the  parties  would  not  stand 
upon  equal  terms ;  and  a  special  jury  was 
appointed  for  the  express  reason  that  the 
parties  should  stand  upon  equal  terms,  and 
that  the  defendants  should  have  the  power 
to  strike  off  jurors.  There  was  not,  I 
assure  the  noble  Lord,  any  intention  to  act 
unfairly.  Those  were  the  directions  given, 
and  they  were  given  for  that  reason  and  no 
other.  Then  I  come  to  the  striking  of  the 
jury,  I  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  House 
will  go  along  with  me ;  for  I  believe  that 
no  one  can  contend  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  struck  off  because  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  express  directions  were  given 
that  no  juryman  should  be  struck  off 
because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic— the 
same  reason  which  would  have  disqualified 
a  Protestant  should  also  disqualify  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  but  it  was  directed  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic.  Nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  my  thoughts  than  that 
we  intended  to  ofier  any  insult  to  them  as 
Roman  Catholics,  or  to  impute  to  them 
that,  as  such,  they  would  not  have  done 
their  duty  on  the  trial  fairly.  Therefore, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  striking  of  the  jury^ 
I  say,  in  answer  to  the  obseirations  of  the 
rieht  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  this  jury— - 
taken  from  a  Special  Jury  list  of  1717— the 
old  paneli  containing  only  838,  having  been 
giy«»  up  because  it  wu  not  thought  •  iUr 
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trial  could  be  had  on  it— I  say  that  if  such 
a  jury  could  not  be  trusted  for  the  trial  of 
these  parties,  then  I  say  that  no  trial  by 
jury  in  Ireland  can  take  place ;  and  if  I 
rightly  understand  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  is,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  jury  in  Ireland.  That  is  in 
fact  saying  that  trial  by  jury  is  not  suited 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  her  with  such  an  institu- 
tion. But  we  should  be  holding  out  impu- 
nity for  crime  indeed,  if  we  are  to  be  told 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  trial  by  jury, 
and  that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gravely  proposed  for  that  want  of  impar- 
tiality 18  to  have  a  jury  half  of  Protestants 
and  half  of  Roman  Catholics — for  the 
purpose  of  impartiality  !  why,  if  the  system 
be  open  to  the  imputation,  the  consequence 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  that 
there  would  be  no  verdict  at  alL  But  I  do 
not,  in  truth,  believe  in  the  imputation. 
If  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  Jury  we 
find  that  they  acted  impartially— that  they 
acted  on  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  they 
gave  their  verdict  on  that  evidence,  and  on 
that  evidence  alone.  Well,  but  then  it  was 
■aid  that  we  packed  the  Jury.  Is  there  any 
Gentieman  on  the  other  side  who  will  say 
that  this  verdict  was  not  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  ?  1  am  not  sure  that  this  b  the 
proper  place  for  discussing  that  question, 
but  I  have  never  heard  any  one  deny  it. 
[Sir  T.  WiUe:  "hear."]  In  spite  of  the 
cheer  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  member  for  Worcester  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  man  who  duly  considers  the  sul^ect 
will  affirm,  that  the  verdict  was  against 
evidence,  or  that  the  Jury  ought  not  to  have 
given  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
abo  referred  to  the  omission  of  the  names  of 
the  Jurors.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Recorder  has  explained  that  omission,  and 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
one  omitted  except  by  a  mere  accident. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  omission  was 
Bade  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  there  is  no 
doabc  that  it  was  purely  accidental.  If 
Mr.  Justice  Perrin  made  the  observation 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  he  made  it  on 
er parfe  evidence.  [Mr.  Shed:  no»  no.] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Recorder 
has  stated  the  facts  to  the  House,  and  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentkman  the  Mem* 
her  for  Dungarran  saya  no,  I  should  like  to 
koow  whom  he  impugns }  Observations 
haw  been  made,  toid  comparisons  have 
been  drawn  between  the  conduct  of  the 
light  hon.  Gcnthmaa  die  Attorney- 
Onml  |bc  Ivehnd  and  myhamed  Ffknd 


near  me  (Sir  F.  Pollock).  My  ri^t 
hon.  Friend  was  quite  right  at  the  oon- 
mencement  of  the  proc^ings  to  object 
to  the  motions  made  for  the  mere  pnrpoaea 
of  delay;  but  as  soon  as  the  fdea  was 
pleaded,  he  considered  that  the  partiea 
had  not  time  to  make  their  defence,  and 
that  under  the  old  jury  panel  the  partiea 
might  not  have  a  fair  trial,  and  he  consent- 
ed  at  once  to  the  delay.  And  as  to  anj 
imputation  on  him,  I  must  say  that  a  more 
temperate  speech,  and,  at  the  some  time,  a 
more  clear  and  able  exposition  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  facts,  or  one  less  likely  to  pnju- 
dice  the  case,  or  to  draw  the  Jury  away 
from  a  calm  consideration,  was  never  d^ 
livered  by  any  counsel  on  a  State  proseea- 
tion  either  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
So,  also,  I  may  say  of  the  speech  of  ^itt 
Solicitor-genend  for  Ireland.  There  oonld 
not  be  a  more  dear  and  masteriy  comment 
on  the  evidence ;  he  made  no  attempt  to 
raise  a  prejudice,  and  he  called  upon  the 
Jury  to  decide  upon  the  facts  as  apfdicable 
to  the  law.  Then  we  are  told  that  the 
trial  was  not  a  fair  one.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  has  thought  it 
right  to  bring  forward  this  motion  and  to 
d^are  on  his  authority,  and  as  the  leader 
of  a  party,  and  as  a  late  Minister  of  tbe 
Crown-*to  the  people  of  this  oountry»  that 
in  his  judgment  Mr.  CConndl  has  beest 
improperly  convicted.  What  eftct  is  sncli 
a  declaration  likely  to  produce  ?  And  if  tiM 
noble  Lord  hasnotsnbstantiated  the  diaige 
he  made  (as  he  has  not  substantiated  that 
charge),  if  the  foots  here  brought  forwaid, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  liroaght 
them  forward,  and  as  the  noUe  Lord  had 
in  most  eases  admitted  them,  were  admitted 
— 'if  the  noble  Lord  and  his  friends  foiled  in 
making  out  the  charge  that  there  has  been 
an  unfoir  trial,  and  th^  Mr.  O'Conadl 
has  been  improperly  oonvicted,  I  ask  vHw* 
ther  a  heavy  responstfailtty  does  not  teat 
upon  the  parties  who  can  not  aapport  the 
charges  they  have  made  ?  I  do  not  wish 
further  to  trouble  the  Hooae.  I  feel  that 
at  this  late  boor  I  ought  not  to  tiaspHa 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Hoose  by  goiag 
into  any  more  details  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  eu!ject:  there  are,  bowcf«r» 
one  or  two  points  opon  whidi  I  am  anzions 
to  make  a  few  obaervationt  before  I  at 
down.  One  of  the  chaigBs  which  baa  bona 
brought  proBuneauy  forward^  andf  ndeady 
as  far  as  I  can  nnderaiand,  the  only  one» 
is,  that  Her  Majesty's  Curemmant  kata 
not  treated  the  Roman  Catholica  of  Iwdaad 
with  impartiality  and  foiiiMi)  and  that  the 
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deep-noted  discontent  which  exists  amongst 
the  Ronan  Catholics  of  Irehind  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  indisposition  upon  the  part  of 
Her  Miyesty's  Govemment  to  redress  the 

r'  vances  under  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
population  of  that  country  laboura 
Now  having  heard  that  charge  brought  so 
prominently  forward,  I  looked  anxiously  to 
the  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  was  any  tangible  ground  on 
which  so  grave  a  charge  could  rest.  It  is 
a  very  serious  accusation  directed  against 
the  policy«^the  administiative  policy— of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  no  ground 
has  been  stated  for  such  a  chaxge.  You 
do  not  bring  forward  a  single  tangible  fact 
or  reason  to  justify  your  accusation.  You 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
Bol  treated  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
with  impartiality.  I  ask  you  for  a  tangible 
instance  in  which  that  want  of  impartulity 
has  been  indicated  $  and  the  only  thing  I 
find  brought  forward  which  looks  at  all 
like  a  fact  is,  that  in  the  administration  of 
patronage  since  the  accession  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government,  as  regards 
Ireland,  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  not 
dispensed  it  equally  amongst  Roman  Ca. 
tholics  and  Protestants.  Now,  I  must  say 
that  from  all  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  of  the  intentions  and  of 
the  fN^cy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
they  are  anxious  to  carry  into  full  effect  the 
most  perfect  system  of  equality  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land;  and  having  said  thst,  I  again  ask 
you  for  an  instance  in  which  any  other 
diq^tion  has  been  shown  ?  I  ask  you  for 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  Government 
gave  a  single  office  to  a  Protestant  where  a 
Roman  Catholic  had  equal  or  better  claims 
for  the  office  ?  Yes,  you  condescended  to 
bring  forward  one  case  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction was  alleged.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  stated  one— namely, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  $  and  he  stated 
that  he  thought  the  Government  might 
have  been  anxious  to  appoint  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  that  office  when  it  became  va- 
cant. Now,  when  we  consider  who  the 
eentleman  is  who  has  been  appointed  to 
Uie  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland 
^•when  we  remember  that  he  is  a  man 
who  has  been  eminent  fbr  talent  and  learn- 
ing amongst  the  members  of  the  Irish  bar 
—when  it  Is  reoollecled  that  he  was  At- 
torney-general under  the  Government  of 
whidi  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  was  himself  a  GwUnel  Niniiier; 


it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  that  instance 
could  be  proposed  as  a  proof  of  the  charge 
of  injustice  towards  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Lreland.  1  ask,  was  any  Roman  Catho. 
lie  member  of  the  Bar  in  Iraland  equally 
entitled  at  that  time  to  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Rolls  ?  You  do  not  say  that  there 
was,  and  if  you  do  not,  then  I  ask,  what 
means  the  charge  against  the  Government 
of  dealing  with  partiality  P  It  would  be  a 
singular  impartiality  upon  the  part  of  Uie 
Government  if  they  wero  to  pass  over  a 
Protestant  when  he  was  best  qualified  to 
fill  an  office,  and  confer  the  appoint- 
ment on  a  Catholic  who  was  unfit  for  it. 
And  that  appointment  was  the  instance  on 
whidi  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  made  his  charge.— [Lord  J,  Rue- 
sell:  I  made  no  charge.]  TbenoUe  Lord's 
charge  against  the  Government  was,  that 
there  had  not  been  in  Ireland  an  impartial 
administration  of  patronage— thai  at  the 
Bar,*  several  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
passed  over,  and  I  understood  the  ndUe 
Lord  to  say,  that  when  the  Mastership  of 
the  Rolls  became  vacant,  he  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  have  been  anxious 
to  give  it  to  a  lUnnan  Catholic  Then,  as 
that  case  has  now  been  disposed  of,  give  us 
another  instance — do  not  deal  in  vain  de- 
damation  as  to  the  want  of  impartiality  in 
the  administration  of  patronage,  unless  you 
have  an  instance  to  bring  forward  ;^f 
you  have  another  instance,  then,  state  it, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  it  will 
be  answered  quite  as  fully  and  as  per- 
fectly as  the  case  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Protestant  to  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  Now,  having  adverted  to  that 
portion  of  the  subject,  there  is  another 
point  to  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  refer, 
namely,  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  any  measures 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the 
good  of  Ireland  wouM  be  of  no  avml, 
and  that  no  exertion  to  improve  her  con- 
dition would  be  of  use  in  restoring  tran« 
quillity  to  that  country— that  all  their 
power  and  all  their  skill,  however  energeti* 
cally  and  humanely  exeicised|  would  not 
be  capable  of  giving  peace  to  Irela«d, 
whilst  the  Protestant  Churdi  EstnUiahneBt 
existed  in  that  country-i-when  I  hear  that 
statement  repeated  in  this  House,  and 
further,  when  I  know  that  sudi  a  stste* 
ment  receives  the  sanction,  «t  least  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  noUe  Lord  the  Mea« 
her  fbr  London,  and  when  in  addition  to 
that  sanction,  I  hear  it  repeated  to  a  cer- 
tain estent,  by  the  hem*  and  kmcmA  Ume^ 
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ber  for  Liskeard^  I  ask  on  wbat  authority  is  it 
that  such  a  statement  has  been  made  ?  If  I 
know  anything  of  the  Roman  Catholics — if  I 
know  any  thine  of  their  feelings^  their  wishes, 
or  their  opinions— -if  I  know  anything  of 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  I  can  state  that  they  all 
say,  they  would  not  wish  to  touch  any  part 
of  the  endowments  of  the  Protestant  Church ; 
that  they  would  not  receive  any  portion 
of  those  endowments,  and  that  if  it  were 
offered  they  would  refuse  it.  The  burthen 
of  tithes  does  not  now  fall  as  it  did  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  occupiers  in  Ireland,  and 
they  disclaim  any  wish  for  any  portion  of 
the  endowments  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
If  this  be  the  case,  what  then,  are  we 
called  on  by  those  who  make  the  statement 
to  which  I  am  alluding,  to  attribute  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.^  They  do 
not  seek  the  endowment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  yet  it  is  stated,  that  they  never 
will  be  quiet  until  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  is  despoiled  of  its  property.  Is 
it  founded  in  fact,  I  ask  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  entertain 
that  hostility  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
that,  although  they  do  not  seek  its  reve- 
nues—that although  they  do  not  wish  to 
touch  its  endowments— yet  the  price  of  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland  must  be 
the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church  ? 
If  that  were  really  the  case,  it  would  be 
calculated  to  lead  to  great  difficulty  ;  but  I 
do  think  it  is  not  the  case,  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said,  I  venture  to 
hope,  that  the  measures  which  will  be  in- 
troduced by  the  British  Legislature,  may 
restore  tranquillity  and  peace  to  Ireland, 
without  doing  that  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  legislature  or  any  sovem- 
ment  to  do,  namely,  to  destroy  the  rrotest- 
ant  Church  of  Irelimd.  I  venture  to  hope, 
that  when  it  shall  be  known  in  Ireland  that 
the  trade  of  agitation  there  will  be  no  longer 
a  safe  or  a  gainful  one ;  when  it  shall  be 
known  in  that  country  that  the  Legislature 
is  willing  to  listen  to,  and  to  redress  all  the 
real  grievances  of  Ireland ;  when  that  shaU 
be  known,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  po- 
pulation of  that  country  may  be  nermitted 
■oain  to  return  to  their  peaceful  occupa- 
tions i  that  there  may  be  a  return  to  tran- 
quillity and  order  in  Ireland ;  and  that 
there  may  be  as  much  security  found  there 
as  in  any  other  country  in  Europe  for  the 
employment  of  capital.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that  there  can  be  any  improvement  in  Ire- 
lind  without  imiquiUity;  md  notwith* 


standing  the  course  which  the  noble  Lovd 
opposite  has  thought  proper  to  take,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  coontxj 
are  along  with  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  the  course  which  they  have  taken  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the 
law,  and  to  put  down  that  spirit  of  agita- 
tion and  discord  which  is  the  real  grievance 
of  that  unhappy  land. 

Lord  J,  Russell  :  As  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  referred  to  my 
statements,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  ay,  that 
he  has  misunderstood  some  of  my  observa- 
tions. He  spoke  as  if  I  said  that  the  law 
of  conspiracy,  as  founded  on  the  Common 
Law  of  the  land,  ought  not  to  be  pat  in 
force ;  but  I  took  it  as  hud  down  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  I  said  that  if  the  law 
were  so,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  it  was  not  enforced  without  a  fiur 
jury.  With  regard  to  the  other  point,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  sup- 
pose that  I  said  the  appointment  of  Master 
of  the  Rolls  ought  to  have  been  given  to  a 
Roman  Catholic.  What  I  said  was,  that 
several  offices  had  been  filled  up  under  the 
present  Administration  in  Ireland.  I  men- 
tioned the  offices  of  Master  of  the  RoUi  and 
two  Puisne  Judgeships,  and  I  sud  it  was 
surprising  that  not  one  of  these  had  been 
filled  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Debate  again  adjourned.  House  ad« 
joumed. 
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Government,  if  Members  of  the  time  Cb- 
binet  were  so  divided  in  opinion.  But 
WM  that  sll ?  Was  that  the  only  question 
00  which  there  wag  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet? 
What  hsd  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
Registration  Bill?  It  had  been  formerly 
denounced  as  a  ibill  under  false  colours, 
and  yet  we  now  find  both  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  noble  Lord  opposite  pro- 
posing and  introducing  the  selfsame  pro- 
visions. There  was  no  security,  therefore, 
in  the  decisions  of  such  a  cabin' t  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  he  could  nor  put 
fiiith  in  them.  Promises  had  before  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  Ireland ;  and  be 
should  venture  to  csll  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  promises  which  hsd  been 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1800.  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  occasion,  speak- 
ing of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  said, 


*'  If  we  wish  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
that  we  have  undertaken,  we  muil  look  to  the 
whole  of  this  important  and  complicated  ques- 
tion ;  we  must  look  at  it  in  a  large  and  com. 
prebensive  point  of  view  ;  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  measure  of  great  national  policy,  the  ob- 
jcct  of  which  is  effactoally  to  counteract  the 
restless  machinations  of  an  inveterate  enemy, 
who  has  uniformly  and  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  separation  between  two  countries, 
whose  connection  is  as  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  one  as  it  is  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
other ;  we  must  look  to  this  as  the  only  mea- 
sure wa  can  adopt  which  can  calm  the  dissen- 
tioRS,  allay  the  animosities,  and  dissipate  the 
jealousies  which  have  unfortunately  existed — 
as  a  measure  whose  object  is  to  c<vnmanicaie 
to  the  sister  kingdom  the  skill,  the  capiuk, 
and  the  industry  which  have  raised  this  country 
to  soch  a  pitch  of  opulence,  and  to  give  her  a 
full  participation  of  the  commerce  and  the 
constitution  of  England ;  to  unite  the  affections 
and  resources  of  two  powerful  nations,  and  to 
place  under  one  public  will  the  direction  of 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire.*' 

Now,  he  would  ask  whether  that  Union 
had  allayed  animosities  and  dissipated 
jealousies,  as  regarded  the  two  countries  ? 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  intend 
well,  b«t  there  were  Gentlemen  sitting 
with  them,  who  were  wedded  to  their  own 
notions,  determined  to  abide  by  their  own 
prejodicea^  who  bad  forgotten  nothing 
daring  the  ten  years  they  bad  been  out  of 
office,  and  who  would  constrain  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  follow  a  course 
of  policy  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interesu  of  tbe  country  at  large.  It  was 
leroarkable,  when  that  subject  was  iroder 
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discussicn  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment,  that  one  single  Peer  was  found  to 
protest  against  the  Union  in  terms  most 
emphatic,  not  to  say  most  prophetic. 
Lord  Holland*- a  roan  than  whom  one 
belter  acquainted  with  tbe  subject,  or 
more  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  perhaps, 
never  lived— declared  at  that  time,  in  a 
protest,  his  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the 
workingof  the  Union.  That  protest  was 
so  remarkable,  that  he  would  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it ;  and,  at 
(he  same  time,  he  would  entreat  of  them 
to  ponder  well  on  the  course  they  were 
about  to  pursue.     Lord  Holland  said, 

'*  Furthermore,  from  what  information  we 
have  been  able  to  procure,  we  observed  with 
the  deepest  concern  and  alarm  that  its  discus, 
sion  in  Ireland  has  already  been  attended 
with  the  roost  fearful  symptoms.  From  the 
increased  powers  with  which  it  has  recently 
been  deemed  necessary  to  arm  the  I'jcecutive, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  prospect  of  an 
incorporating  union  has  failed  to  conciliate  tbe 
minds  of  the  disaflecied,  and  from  the  ferment 
occasioned  by  its  discussion  it  is  evident  that 
all  other  parties  in  Ireland  are  alienated  or 
divided,  and  the  means  of  resistance,  in  the 
case  of  insurrection  or  foreign  invasion,  there- 
by materially  weakened.  We  thought  it,  there* 
fore,  more  prudent  in  this  moment  of  alarm,  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution  of  a  measure 
which  might  become  a  fresh  subject  of  com* 
plaint,  and  a  new  source  of  discontent  and 
division  ;  and  we  were  more  disposed  to  seek 
for  the  establishment  of  mutual  confidence  in 
the  adoption  of  conciliatory  laws,  in  the  re- 
moval of  odious  disabilities,  in  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  operation  of  a  milder  sys- 
tem of  policy  on  the  affections  of  tbe  Iiibh 
people,  than  in  any  ex  pen  ment  of  theory  and 
nominal  union  of  governments." 

It  was  too  clear,  that  the  Union  with 
Irelaod  was  nothing  but  a  nominal  union. 
Ireland  bad,  in  point  of  fact,  been  go- 
verned by  the  party  who  forced  the  Union 
upon  the  people — a  party  which  had 
maintained  its  position  chiefly  by  creating 
ferment  and  divisions  amongst  tbe  people 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  which,  if  it 
continued  to  bold  power,  would  risk  the 
dismemberment  of  that  Empire.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  all  those  nobler  ob- 
jects of  government,  all  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  to  render  a  population  more 
happy,  more  moral,  and  more  prosperous, 
must  be  postponed ;  and  all  for  the  fan- 
cied good  and  safely  of  the  Church.  All 
the  old  evils  of  Irelaod  were  to  be  revived 
and  were  to  receive  fresh  strength  and 
permanency  on  account  of  the  Church. 
2  R 
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America,  that  intelligence  created  little 
attention  comparativdy  in  this  country } 
it  attracted  little  popular  noticet  and 
as  an  able  writer  remarked,  instead  of 
awakening  men's  minds  to  the  policy  which 
had  produced  that  state  of  things,  they 
appeared  determined  to  persevere,  and  a 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons,  showed 
242  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  governing  by  force,  against  a 
minority  of  87,  whilst  in  the  Lords  the 
majority  was  also  very  large  in  favour  of 
the  old  policy  which  had  been  adopted  to- 
wards the  American  colonies.  He  did  not 
mean  to  point  out  at  length  all  the  events 
connected  with  that  important  period,  but 
he  referred  to  them  as  useful  at  a  time 
when  the  expediency  of  paying  further  at- 
tention to  popular  wants  was  pressed  upon 
the  House.  These  were  portions  of  history 
which  were  sufficient  to  make  persons 
pause  before  they  decided  permanently  on 
maintaining  an  Irish  Church  by  an  Eng- 
lish party,  and  governing  Ireland  on  the 
principle  on  which  the  present  policy  was 
based*  He  remembered  in  1817  the  opin- 
ions which  were  expressed  against  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  Parliament,  and  yet  in 
twelve  snort  years  after  thatperiod  they  had 
seen  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  coming 
forward  with  even  larger  concessions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  than  had  previously  been 
asked  for.  They  recollected  also  the  de- 
clarations with  respect  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  They  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Canning  expressed  him. 
self  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  those  Acts ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning,  in 
two  years  after,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  introduced  a  Bill  to  repeal  those 
statutes.  It  was  not  the  delay  alone  in 
doing  an  act  of  justice  which  was  the 
only  evil  that  might  be  complained  of, 
for  delay  presupposed  concession;  but 
the  great  evil  to  be  dreaded  was,  when, 
after  delaying  for  a  long  time,  concession 
was  accompanied  with  the  old  spirit 
of  resistance  to  popular  rights.  'When 
concession  was  not  only  long  delayed,  but 
reluctantly  granted,  the  whole  value  of 
such  concession  was  lost ;  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely oo  that  ground  that  be  would 
strongly  urge  upon  the  House  to  take  a 
large  and  comprehensive  and  liberal  view 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  at  once  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulty,  to  do  justice 
to  that  country,  and  to  restore  her  to  peace 
and  tranquillity.    He  had  beard  it  said 


more  than  once  during  this  debate,  l!kat 
when  Catholic  Emancipation  was  granted 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  cessatioa  from 
any  further  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  that 
pledges  had  been  frequently  given  pre. 
viously,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Caibo- 
lies  of  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  in  case 
Emancipation  were  granted,  there  would 
be  no  attempt  made  to  interfere  with  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land at  any  future  period.  Now,  be 
begged  most  distinctly  to  deny  that  soch 
pledges  were  given  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  he  would  under- 
take to  show,  that  when  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  0*Connell  and  of  others,  who  were 
taken  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  quoted  in 
that  House  as  pledging  them  to  maintain 
the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  in 
its  integrity,  if  Catholic  Emancipation  wete 
carried,  a  most  important  element  of  that 
pledge  was  suppressed,  namely,  the  fact 
that  it  was  conditional,  on  the  general  an- 
derstanding  that  Catholic  Emancipatioa 
was  to  lead  to  real  and  perfect  rehgiona 
equality  in  Ireland,  that  it  wonid  lead  to 
the  suppression  of  all  religbus  distinctions. 
If  Catholic  Emancipation  had  been  ac- 
companied with  such  a  dispoaitioo  to  es- 
tablish religious  equality,  if  there  had  been 
that  siippression  of  religious  diSereocca 
which  ii  was  understood  was  to  accom- 
pany Catholic  Emancipation,  the  resulla  in 
Ireland  might  have  been  widely  different 
from  what  they  bad  been.  Mr.  0*Coanell 
in  bis  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1825,  said  be 
wished  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  be  aab- 
jects  oat  and  out  as  the  Protestants  were. 
Now,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House,  be 
would  appeal  to  the  country,  if  aoch  a 
perfect  religious  equality  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land had  followed  the  pamiog  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  ?  So  far  from  carrf  iag 
out  in  spirit  and  completely  that  reltgiooa 
equality,  the  course  taken  by  those  in  an- 
thority  for  the  last  few  years  showed  rather 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  thaa  disponed 
to  carry  it  out.  Had  not  the  important  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment been  most  offensive  to  the  feetings  of 
the  Irish  people  ?  The  Government  had  ap- 
pointed two  partizao  Judges  and  two  anti- 
education  Bishops.  Had  those  appoint- 
ments been  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  ?    If  they  were  not  in  tkat 
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spirit,  if  they  were  offensive  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  was  he  not  correct  in  supposing 
that  the  Government  intended  again  to 
revert  to  the  old  course  of  governing  Ire- 
land by  maintaining  Protestant  ascend* 
ancy,  and  that  they  were  determined,  if 
they  could,  to  resist  the  spirit  of  religious 
equality  which  was  expected  to  accom- 
pany the  Emancipation  Act,  and  without 
which  they  never  could  hope  to  establish 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland.  He 
wished  on  that  occasion  to  make  an  obser- 
vation with  respect  to  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  had 
been  so  often  alluded  to  during  the  debate. 
He  understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say, 
that  he  was  convinced  the  policy  which 
should  be  adopted  towards  Ireland  ought 
to  be  a  policy  which  fully  acknowledged 
religious  equality  in  Ireland,  and  if  the 
hon.  Members  opposite  thought  to  oppose 
the  noble  Lord  and  those  who  supported 
him  by  raising  the  **  No  Popery**  cry  in 
England,  they  would  find  themselves  much 
disappointed.  The  Protestant  Dissenters 
of  England  were  able  now  to  distinguish 
that  cry,  which  they  formerly  looked  on  as 
indicating  an  opposition  to  a  party  favour- 
able to  despotism,  and  opposed  to  religious 
liberty,  from  a  cry  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  those  who,  last  year,  brought 
in  the  Factory  Education  Bill.  The  Dis- 
senters would  not  now  be  led  away  by  that 
cry  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  perpetuate 
the  religious  bondage  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.  It  was  because  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  olden  time,  were 
considered  as  favourable  to  despotic  prin- 
ciples, and  opposed  to  religious  liberty, 
that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  were  op- 
posed to  them  ;  but  they  now  saw  that 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  the  advocates 
of  religious  liberty,  and  they  would  not 
be  led  away  by  any  cry  from  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  support  them^  under 
the  idea  that  the  object  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  was  to  seek  to  establish  Popery 
in  Ireland.  If  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
anxious  to  establish  Popery  firmly  in  Ire- 
land, there  was  no  surer  mode  of  doing 
80  than  by  adopting  a  course  of  persecu- 
tion. It  was  by  following  up  a  course  of  per- 
secution and  degradation  towards  Ireland 
that  they  would  make  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  strike  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  people.  By  that  course  they  would 
enable  it  to  take  stronger  possession  of 
their  feelings,  and  faster  bold  of  their 


minds.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  said  that  he  regarded  religious 
equality  as  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  suc- 
cessful policy  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and 
that  was  the  true  policy  to  adopt.  Now 
if  it  were  proposed  to  him  to  agree  to  an 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  proposition  were 
shown  to  him  to  be  part  of  a  large  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  securing  the  peace 
of  Ireland — if  the  proposition  under  those 
circumstances  were  proved  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  Irish  people,  and  that  he  was 
assured  the  effect  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  which  it  should  form  a  part,  would 
be  to  restore  peace  to  Ireland,  then  he 
would  overcome  any  prejudices  which  he 
might  entertain  on  the  subject,  and,  as 
part  of  a  general  plan  for  that  object,  be 
would  support  it.  If,  however,  such  an 
arrangement  were  proposed  by  itself  in  a 
manner  not  acceptable  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  brought  forward  with  sentiments  op- 
posed to  them,  then  he  would  at  once 
regret  it.  Such  a  proposal  he  would  sup- 
port, as  part  of  a  general  plan  for  securing 
tranquillity  to  Ireland,  notwithstanding 
any  interests  that  might  be  affected  by  it ; 
but  as  a  single  measure  it  would  have  his 
decided  opposition.  He  should  for  him. 
self  much  prefer  paying  no  religion  in  Ire- 
land, He  should  rather  see  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioners  and  distributed 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction, than  to  see  it  disposed  of  as  it 
now  is,  or  distributed  amongst  various 
sects.  The  voluntary  principle  might  not 
find  favour  with  that  House,  but  it  was 
gradually  making  its  way,  daily  acquiring^ 
fresh  vigour,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
strong  convictions  of  deep-thinking  men. 
The  people  were  fast  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  religion  were  to  be  aided  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  there  was  no 
way  in  which  the  scriptural  interests  of  the 
people  could  be  so  deeply  provoked  as  by 
leaving  religion  alone.  The  history  of  dis- 
sent itself  fully  proved  that  the  voluntary 
principle,  if  properly  worked,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion. He  would  request  the  House  for  a 
moment  to  look  back  to  the  first  separa- 
tion in  the  English  Church  after  the  Re- 
formation. Then,  those  men  who  were 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Church, 
merely  differing  upon  some  ceremonials 
and  leading  a  stricter  life  than  others, 
were   called    "  Puritans."      That   tcria 
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marked  distinctly  the  character  of  the 
sect,  and  the  result  of  its  application  was, 
that  a  larger  body  of  men  came  under  the 
title  of  **  Nonconformists.''  They  were 
itill  Members  acknowledging  Episcopal 
Authority,  but  the  adherents  to  the  Church 
persecuted  them  and  drove  them  from  the 
country,  and  from  that  time  that  sect  was 
established^ it  had  grown  and  spread, 
and  had  established  the  great  principle, 
which  must  ultimately  gain  ascendancy, 
that  the  State,  in  point  of  fact,  ought  to 
be  separated  from  all  religion,  and  was  a 
pernicious  ally  to  any  religious  system. 
These  were  not  his  sentiments  alone,  but 
he  could  point  in  support  of  them  to  many 
eminent  writers  of  the  English  Church, 
who  bad  said,  that  the  great  difference 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
was,  that  the  one  always  sought  the  aid 
of  the  State  to  uphold  it,  whilst  the  other 
relied  upon  the  affections  of  the  people 
and  its  own  independent  priesthood. 
This  being  the  case,  he  should,  as  he  had 
already  observed,  support  the  payment  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy  if  it  were  proposed  as 
part  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  tranquillization  of  that  country, 
but  he  should  still  maintain  that  it  would 
be  much  more  desirable  to  revert  to  the 
voluntary  principle.  In  Ireland,  he 
thought,  it  might  be  safely  trusted  to 
afford  an  ample  resource  for  the  support 
of  religion,  and  for  the  sustainmeot  of 
religious  edifices.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  prosecutions  in  Ireland,  he  would  ask 
the  Government  to  consider  the  state  of 
English  feeling  with  respect  to  Ireland — 
he  would  ask,  did  they  not  believe  that 
there  was  in  England,  a  deep  sympathy 
for  that  country,  and  seeing  that,  did  they 
believe  that  the  prosecution  which  ibey 
bad  instituted  would  deprive  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  of  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
England?  He  thought  it  was  an  unjust 
and  unworthy  course  to  adopt,  and  it 
would  be  inadequate  to  obtain  its  end,  as 
it  would  add  to  Mr.  O'Conneli's  strength 
in  Ireland,  and  multiply  his  friends  in 
England.  He  did  not  regard  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  as  having  had  a  fair  trial,  and  as  such 
the  verdict  could  have  on  him  no  moral 
effect.  It  had  been  said  at  the  other  side 
of  the  House  that  the  right  hon.  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
bad  made  out  a  good  case  with  regard  to 
striking  of  the  Jury  ;  but  was  it  to  be  said 
that  if  a  man  were  a  Repealer  he  would 
not  be  fit  to  try  a  man  who  was  of  similar 


political  opinions  for  ao  offence  against 
the  law— would  they  apply  such  adoctrtoe 
in  this  country  ?  If  at  the  time  when  the 
Reform  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and 
when  much  excitement  prevailed  here  oq 
the  subject,  a  man  whose  opinions  were 
favourable  to  Reform  was  indicted  for 
any  offence,  would  it  be  supposed  that  if 
Reformers  sat  in  the  jury-box  to  try  that 
man  they  would  not  deliver  a  fair  verdict, 
in  consequence  of  their  entertaining  opi- 
nions similar  to  his  on  thesubject  of  Reform. 
Was  it  really  so,  that  a  man  would  not 
give  a  fair  verdict  because  the  peraoa 
upon  whose  conduct  he  was  called  on  to 
decide,  happened  to  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical opinions  as  himself?  It  gave  him 
sincere  sorrow  to  see  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
defend  a  principle  which  was  ao  errone- 
ous. He  had  no  faith  in  the  present  Ca- 
binet as  regarded  Ireland — he  saw  in  it 
men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions,  men 
who  had  scarcely  professed  formerly  any 
prmciple  on  which  they  had  not  tomed 
their  backs  at  some  period  of  their  lives. 
What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  men 
in  a  Cabinet  who  had  changed  their  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  deserted  the  party  with 
which  they  formerly  acted,  and  who  now 
hold  such  different  opinions  ?  The  Secre* 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
said,  that  as  an  abstract  principle  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy;  that  was  a  question 
which  had  been  discussed  in  the  Hooae 
on  a  previous  occasion,  and  when  it  vat 
so  discussed,  what  did  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  aay 
on  the  subject  ?  He  said,  that  to  pay  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  that  they  might  as  well  get  rid  at 
once  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  That  vaa 
a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  same  Cabinet.  Was  he,  then, 
to  rely  on  men  who  differed  so  rooch  In 
opinion  ?  Then  let  them  ttke  the  qnee- 
tion  of  Education,  and  see  if  they  agreed 
better  upon  that  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  proposed  to  give  an 
increased  grant  to  Maynooih,  and  yet  no 
one  had  used  stronger  language  on  the 
subject  of  Maynooth  than  a  nMt  Doke, 
a  Member  of  the  other  House,  who,  in 
speaking  of  it,  said  that  it  was  opposed  to 
Christianity  and  ought  not  to  continue. 
How  could  he  place  faithj  then^  in  the 
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Government,  if  Members  of  the  tame  Ca- 
binet were  so  divided  in  opinion.  But 
was  that  all?  Was  that  the  only  question 
on  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among^st  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet? 
What  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
Registration  Bill  ?  It  had  been  formerly 
denounced  as  a  (bill  under  false  colours, 
and  yet  we  now  find  both  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  noble  Lord  opposite  pro- 
posing and  introducing  the  self- same  pro- 
visions. There  was  no  security,  therefore, 
in  the  decisions  of  such  a  cabinet  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  he  could  not  put 
faith  in  them.  Promises  had  before  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  Ireland ;  and  he 
should  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  promises  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1800.  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  occasion,  speak- 
ing of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  said, 


*'  If  we  wish  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
that  we  have  undertaken,  we  must  look  to  the 
whole  of  this  important  and  complicated  ques- 
tion ;  we  must  look  at  it  in  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive point  of  view ;  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  measure  of  great  national  policy,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  effectually  to  counteract  the 
restless  machinations  of  an  inveterate  enemy, 
who  has  uniformly  and  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  separation  between  two  countries, 
whose  connection  is  as  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  one  as  it  is  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
other ;  we  must  look  to  this  as  the  only  mea- 
sure we  can  adopt  which  can  calm  the  dissen- 
tions,  allay  the  animosities,  and  dissipate  the 
jealousies  which  have  unfortunately  existed — 
as  a  measure  whose  object  is  to  communicate 
to  the  sister  kingdom  the  skill,  the  capital, 
and  the  industry  which  have  raised  this  country 
to  such  a  pitch  of  opulence,  and  to  give  her  a 
full  participation  of  the  commerce  and  the 
constitution  of  England ;  to  unite  the  affections 
and  resources  of  two  powerful  nations,  and  to 
place  under  one  public  will  the  direction  of 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire.'' 

Now,  he  would  ask  whether  that  Union 
had  allayed  animosities  and  dissipated 
jealousies,  as  regarded  the  two  countries? 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  intend 
well,  bat  there  were  Gentlemen  sitting 
with  them,  who  were  wedded  to  their  owd 
notions,  determined  to  abide  by  their  own 
prejudices,  who  had  forgotten  nothing 
during  the  ten  years  they  had  been  out  of 
office,  and  who  would  constrain  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  follow  a  course 
of  policy  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large.  It  was 
remarkable,  when  that  subject  was  imder 
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discussion  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia-i 
ment,  that  one  single  Peer  was  found  to 
protest  against  the  Union  in  terms  most 
emphatic,  not  to  say  most  prophetic. 
Lord  Holland—a  man  than  whom  one 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  or 
more  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  perhaps, 
never  lived — declared  at  that  time,  in  a 
protest,  his  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Union.  That  protest  was 
so  remarkable,  that  he  would  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  would  entreat  of  them 
to  ponder  well  on  the  course  they  were 
about  to  pursue.     Lord  Holland  said, 

'*  Furthermore,  from  what  information  we 
have  been  able  to  procure,  we  observed  with 
the  deepest  concern  and  alarm  that  its  discus- 
sion  in  Ireland  has  already  been  attended 
with  the  most  fearful  symptoms.  From  the 
increased  powers  with  which  it  has  recently 
been  deemed  necessary  to  arm  the  Fjcecutive, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  prospect  of  an 
incorporating  union  has  failed  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  disaffected,  and  from  the  ferment 
occasioned  by  its  discussion  it  is  evident  that 
all  other  parties  in  Ireland  are  alienated  or 
divided,  and  the  means  of  resistance,  in  the 
case  of  insurrection  or  foreign  invasion,  there- 
by materially  weakened.  We  thought  it,  there- 
fore, more  prudent  in  this  moment  of  alarm,  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution  of  a  measure 
which  might  become  a  fresh  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  a  new  source  of  discontent  and 
division  ;  and  we  were  more  disposed  to  seek 
for  the  establishment  of  mutual  confidence  in 
the  adoption  of  conciliatory  laws,  in  the  re- 
moval of  odious  disabilities,  in  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  operation  of  a  milder  sys- 
tem of  policy  on  the  affections  of  the  Irish 
people,  than  in  any  experiment  of  theory  and 
nominal  union  of  governments." 

It  was  too  clear,  that  the  Union  with 
Ireland  was  nothing  but  a  nominal  union. 
Ireland  bad,  in  point  of  fact,  been  go- 
verned by  the  party  who  forced  the  Union 
upon  the  people — a  party  which  had 
maintained  its  position  chiefly  by  creating 
ferment  and  divisions  amongst  the  people 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  which,  if  it 
continued  to  hold  power,  would  risk  the 
dismemberment  of  that  Empire.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  all  those  nobler  ob- 
jects of  government,  all  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  to  render  a  population  more 
happy,  more  moral,  and  more  prosperous, 
must  be  postponed  ;  and  all  for  the  fan- 
cied good  and  safety  of  the  Church.  All 
the  old  evils  of  Ireland  were  to  be  revived 
and  were  to  receive  fresh  strength  and 
permanency  on  account  of  the  Church. 
2  R 
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The  time  had  come  for  religious  liberty  to 
struggle  with  religious  intolerance, — jus- 
tice with  injustice;  and,  though  the  con« 
test  might  be  a  long  one,  he  had  no  fear 
as  to  the  result.     It  had  been   said,  and 
most  truly,  that  all  Europe  was  at  this 
moment  turning  a  wistful  eye  to  Ireland. 
No    man  could  have    glanced   over  the 
foreign  newspapers  without  observing  how 
large  a  space  Ireland  occupied   in  their 
columns;  and  he  must  say  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  foreign  statesmen  might  hope 
to  see   the  arm  of  England  fettered,  and 
unaided  by  that  power  which  had  aided 
them   in  fighting  so  many  battles  for  li- 
berty.    It  was  but  natural  to  expect  that 
the  jealousy  of  foreign  nations  in  regard 
to  this  country  might  be  excited  into  live- 
lier action  when  they  saw  the  weakness 
created  by  our  own  misgovernment,  and 
that  they  should  look  with  deep  interest  and 
solicitude  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland; 
and  most  miserable  would  be  our  reflec- 
tions, if  the  time  of  struggle  should  ever 
come  and  England  were  doomed  to  sink, 
that  she  had  fallen,  not  from  the  vigour  of 
our  foes,  not  from  the   superior  power  of 
foreign  aggressors,  but  from  that  innate 
weakness   which   we  bad  brought  upon 
ourselves  in  this  petty,  paltry  struggle  to 
retain  the  superiority  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Lord  Claude  Hamilton  was  not  going 
to  follow  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
sat    down   through    all   his  details,   but 
would  confine  himself  to  a  few  observa- 
tions on  one  or  two  points  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  revived,  although  he  (Lord 
C.  Hamilton)  thought  enough  had  been 
previously  heard  about  them.     The  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had  told 
them   that  **  Coming  events    cast   their 
shadows  before,'*  and  it  would  appear  so 
from  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  for 
although  they  were  told  that  it  was  brought 
forward   in  consequence  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  introduced  no  measure  for 
the  improvement  of  Ireland,  yet  notice  of 
this  motion  had  been  given  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  Session.    The  hon.  Oen* 
tlemen  opposite  must  have  been  sadly  at 
a  loss  for  argument  against  the  Govern- 
ment when,  as  a  proof  of  the  party  spirit 
which  had  influenced  the  appointments  of 
the  Government,  be  was  obliged  to  speak 
as  he  did  of  the  elevation  of  two  Judges, 
and  of  the  two  right  rev.  Prelates.     He 
was  not  going  to  follow  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man through  the  whole  of  his  argument, 
bat  he  most  say  a  few  words  with  respect 


to  the  Jury.  The  hon.  Greotlemao  ooald 
not  know  much  of  the  constitulioD  of 
Special  Juries,  if  he  were  not  aware  that 
the  Government  and  the  traversers  raasiy 
whether  they  would  or  no,  strike  off  an 
equal  number  of  names.  They  could  not 
avoid  it.  How  then  were  they  to  be 
guided  in  their  choice  ?  By  striking  off  a 
person  no  stigma  was  cast  upon  his  cha* 
racter,  and  it  was  natural  therefore  that, 
in  the  performance  of  that  duty»each  side 
should  strike  those  whom  they  thought 
least  likely  to  give  a  just  decision.  Tlie 
hon.  Gentleman  asked  if,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  a  Reformer  would  hare 
been  objected  to  as  a  juryman  upon  the 
ground  of  his  political  opinions.  Cer* 
tainly  not.  No  one  ever  thought  of  such 
an  absurdity.  But  suppose  there  had 
been  a  Reform  riot,  that  one  of  the  niea 
engaged  in  that  riot  was  to  be  tried,  and 
that  one  of  the  jurymen  was  not  only  a 
Reformer,  but  had  been  engaged  io  that 
riot,  then  the  cases  would  be  parallel,  and 
then  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  such  a 
man  would  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
jury.  This  being  the  sixth  night  of  this 
debate,  it  would  be  almost  impoesible  to 
address  oneself  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  without  trenching  upon  something 
which  had  been  said  before.  He  shoald, 
however,  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  such  a  course.  The  object  of  ike 
prosecutions  was  not  to  put  down  the 
agitation  for  Repeal  but  to  repress  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  sought  to  gain 
that  object.  There  bad  been  great  mis* 
representations  with  regard  to  the  Jury 
List.  It  had  been  said,  that  sixty.five 
names  had  been  omitted  from  the  lUl, 
when  in  reality  there  were  only  twenty* 
four;  and  that  by  accident,  and  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  officer.  Great  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  exclusion  of  Rossan 
Catholics  from  the  panel.  He  would  en* 
deavour  to  explain  how  it  wss  thst  there 
were  not  more  Romsa  Catholics  upon  the 
list  The  upper  and  more  respectable 
classes  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
so  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  leadcfs 
of  the  Repeal  Agitation,  and  so  grieved  to 
see  the  churches,  which  shoold  be  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  God,  converted  sacrik. 
giously  into  places  of  meeting,  and  lo  bear 
the  agitators  preaching  in  those  holy  edi* 
6ces  vengeance  to  the  Saxon,  instead  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  all,  that  they  were 
glad  not  to  mix  themselves  np  in  the 
matter,  but  to  remain  in  the  rsCiwrt  of 
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private  life.  He  protested  against  the 
scaDdalous  observations  which  had  been 
made  in  that  House  upon  the  twelve 
honourable  and  honest  Protestants  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  have  sat  upon  the 
Jury,  and  undeservedly  to  have  called 
down  upon  thetnselves  the  calumny  and 
misrepresentation  of  those  who  should 
know  belter.  They  had  even  been  charged 
with  perjury.  The  Member  for  Cork  said, 
ihey  were  a  good  Protestant  Jury,  ready 
to  convict,  and  rejoicing  in  an  opportunity 
to  immolate  their  foe.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  cheered  that  state- 
ment.  [Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy  :  No,  no ; 
not  the  latter  part.]  Well,  you  give  up 
the  immolation  of  the  foe«  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  stated,  that  no 
justice  was  to  be  expected  from  them. 
Was  not  that  much  the  same  thing  ?  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  cheered  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  when  he  said  that 
no  man  could  expect  justice  from  sucii  a 
jury*  But  be  would  turn  to  other  sub- 
jects. They  had  heard  much  of  the  dis- 
afiected  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  of  that  country  to  re- 
ceive with  open  arms  a  foreign  foe  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  hon.  Gentlemen  had  even  told 
the  House  that  foreign  Courts  were  watch- 
ing the  state  and  progress  of  things  in  Ire- 
land. The  King  of  the  French  had  been 
talked  of.  He  would  take  leave  to  tell 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  his 
party,  that  the  King  of  the  French  knew 
too  much  of  the  state  of  England,  and  was 
too  cognizant  of  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, and  too  well  aware  of  the  freedom 
of  expression  allowed  in  England  in  poli- 
tical debates,  to  take  much  notice  of  such 
articles  as  those  which  appeared  in  the 
Nation.  The  hon.  Gentleman  read  the 
Nation  with  very  different  feelings  and 
views  from  those  with  which  foreign  Sove- 
reigns would  peruse  it.  They  knew  too  well 
what  was  the  real  relations  of  the  country 
to  be  deceived  by  such  lucubrations. 
What  was  the  bugbear  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  would  set  up  ?  Was  it  the  spirit 
of  1798,  or  the  Swiss  army,  or  the  Prus- 
sian league,  or  what?  Those  who  had 
listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  he 
had  never  failed  to  vituperate  the  King  of 
the  French ;  and  something  had  been  Sdid 
about  an  Irish  brigade  ihat  was  to  go  over 
to  France  and  set  Henri  V.  on  the 
throne.  But  he  had  no  fear  of  any  at- 
tacks or  interference  from  Foreign  Powers. 


Should  any  hostile  menaces  be  made,  let 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  have  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
no  foreign  foe  would  approach  these  shores 
except  as  his  prisoner.  He  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  telling 
them  they  were  eight  millions,  and  were 
ruled  and  tyrannized  over  by  a  contempti- 
ble minority.  It  was  a  most  calumnious 
and  unwarrantable  insult  to  charge  that 
nation  with  disaffection  and  evil  designs, 
to  say  they  detested  Her  Majesty  in  their 
hearts,  and  longed  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Her  Government,  to  submit  to  that  of  a 
foreign  power.  All  that  might  do  very 
well  to  serve  the  selfish  purposes  of  the 
agitators  of  that  country  ;  but  his  firm  be- 
lief was,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  6nd  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  royal  people  of  Ireland  for  support, 
there  would  rise  up  such  a  vast  number  of 
honest,  stern,  bold  men,  who  were  deter- 
mined to  oppose  lawless  violence  and 
treason,  as  would  astonibh  Europe,  not 
merely  by  their  numbers  but  by  their  firm- 
ness and  intrepidity.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land were  belied.  There  had  been  insur- 
rectionary proceedings  in  England  and  in 
Wales.  Where  had  such  taken  place  in 
Ireland  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  attri* 
buted  it  to  the  preaching  of  peace  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork.  Yes, 
he  preached  peace,  and  levied  an  army ; 
he  preached  loyalty,  and  endeavoured  to 
beguile  Her  Majesty's  forces  from  their 
allegiance.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  shown  themselves  willing  to  do  every, 
thing  to  raise  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Ireland.  What 
prevented  them  ?  The  conduct  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  and  his  party. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemtkn  was  a 
man  of  astute  mind  and  astonishing  abili- 
ties^ and  yet  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  charged  with  having  allured  and 
drawn  him  into  a  snare,  and  afterwards 
with  having  endeavoured  to  produce  a 
collision  between  the  military  and  the 
people  in  order  to  create  bloodshed. 
Surely,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  possibly  have  entertained  any  such 
disposition,  was  it  not  in  their  power  to 
effect  their  object  ?  But  the  Proclamation 
contradicted  that  charge.  He  knew  that 
even  the  Proclamation  was  found  fault 
with,  and  that  it  was  described  to  have 
been  useless.  The  Proclamation  had  this 
effect :— there  had  been  gatherings  and 
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marshallings  of  the  people,  and  organiza- 
tions for  self-defence,  and  signal  fires,  and 
various  indications  of  an  incipient  insur- 
rection ;  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  Proclamation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  their  judi- 
cious, (bough  by  some  considered  trivial, 
arrangements,  that  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
nation  had  been  prevented  from  organiz- 
ing themselves  so  as  to  be  able,  if  neces- 
sary, to  meet  force  by  force.  There  was 
a  sort  of  attempt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  to  monopolize  all  feeling  and 
sympathy  for  Ireland,  as  if  those  on  the 
Ministerial  Benches  were  utterly  indiffer- 
ent and  callous  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  that  country.  But  he  would  tell  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  that  there  was 
an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Conservative 
Members  of  that  House  to  redress  the 
real  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  to  improve 
her  conditiun.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest- 
hood were  said  to  possess  very  great  influ- 
ence over  the  Irish  people.  It  was  a  pity 
that  they  did  not  exert  it  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  outrages  such  as  those 
which  had  been  perpetrated  in  Tipperary 
and  other  parts.  Did  he  charge  them 
with  producing  such  results?  No;  but 
how  was  it  that  faction  fights,  and  mur- 
ders^ and  deeds  which  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  any  civilized  country  were  so  frequent  ? 
The  explanation  was  this — those  who  had 
influence  enough  to  raise  the  storm  had 
not  power  enough  to  control  it.  The 
moral  improvements  which  might  have 
been  effected  by  means  of  the  Temperance 
movement  were  not  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  for, 
in  the  first  instance,  they  opposed  Father 
Mathew  and  raised  their  voices  against 
him.  The  aspect  of  Ireland  was  not  uni- 
form.  Why  was  this  ?  How  could  they 
account  for  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  Ulster,  for  instance,  and  other 
parts?  All  travellers,  in  writing  of  Ire- 
land, had  described  that  difference  to  be 
80  marked,  that  they  thought  they  had 
entered  another  country,  instead  of  a 
province  of  the  same.  There  were  few 
soldiers  there ;  property  was  safe  there  ; 
outrages  were  unknown  there ;  yet 
Ulster  possessed  no  advantages  that 
other  parts  might  not  obtain ;  and 
there,  too,  was  a  third  Church  to  sup- 
port. The  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  nhat  were  generally  denominated 


•*  bloody  Tories."    But  why  was  it  that 

this  province  differed  so  much  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  ?  The  reaaoo  «m» 
that  they  who  had  power  there  combined 
to  enlighten  and  educate  the  people,  to 
improve  their  condition  and  their  boases; 
and  did  not  endeavour  to  gain  a  fictitious 
influence  by  setting  man  against  man,  one 
class  against  another,  but  they  exercised 
their  influence  by  inculcating  peace  and 
good- will  amongst  all.  But  there  were 
other  counties  in  the  south  exhibiting  the 
same  happy  aspects — Wicklow,  for  in- 
stance. The  Protestant  Clergy  and  i^en- 
try  exercised  their  influence  in  a  beneficial 
manner;  they  did  not  seek  to  urge  the 
people  to  break  the  laws.  But  look  at 
Tipperary.  If  the  Tories  were  the  ioveie- 
rate  enemies  of  Ireland  they  were  said  to 
be,  how  was  it  that  the  state  of  the  country 
was  so  good  where  their  influence  was 
most  predominant? — and  that  where  libe- 
ralism, as  it  was  called,  and  Irish  patriot- 
ism prevailed,  there  was  nothing  bat  dis- 
tress, discontent,  outrage,  and  bloodshed  ? 
The  fact  was  that  where  agitation  was 
most  effective  there  were  breaches  of  the 
law,  offences  against  property  and  life — 
ay,  and  marder  in  mid-day.  mt,  Strang 
to  say,  those  things  were  not  done  in  the 
parts  under  the  influence  of  the  *'  bloody 
Tories."  He  did  not  blame  the  Irish 
people.  Unfortunately  for  them  they  had 
for  years  been  under  bad  tuition.  Was  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  dangerows 
ascendancy  acquired  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  miseries 
they  endured,  should  tempt  so  excitable  a 
race  as  the  Irish  to  violations  of  the  law** 
taught  as  they  had  been  for  years  how  to 
commit  such  offences,  and  to  escape  with 
impunity  ?  Had  they  not  been  encoursf^ 
in  passive  resistance  to  Tithes — were  they 
not  told  that  no  act  of  the  British  Parlia. 
meni— nothing  but  Irish  laws,  framed  by 
Irish  Lords,  and  Irish  Commons  was  bind- 
ing  upon  the  people  of  that  country  ?  Was 
it  wonderful  that  such  lessons  should  pfo> 
duce  anarchy  and  confusion  in  that  onfof- 
tunate  country?  It  was  said  by  some 
that  it  was  all  cant  to  talk  about  English 
capital  being  driven  away  in  conscqaeooe 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  but  how  cooM 
it  be  expected  that  any  British  capitalists 
should  embark  their  fortunes  in  a  eoontiy 
where  they  were  exposed  to  constant  risk, 
and  where  even  life  itself  was  not  safe 
from  the  hsud  of  the  assssstn?  MThat 
result   did   Gentlemen    opposiia  expcet 
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from  the  present  motion?  Did  they 
think  that  if  they  obtained  the  reins 
of  power  they  could  tranquillize  Ireland  ? 
Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  agitation  hold  out  any 
such  hopes  to  them?  No.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said  he  had  trusted  them 
ODce,  and  would  not  trust  them  again — 
that  nothing  short  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
would  satisfy  him.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
Irish  Church  was  to  be  sacrificed ;  but 
would  even  that  satisfy  him  ?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  too  circum- 
spect to  disclose  his  real  views ;  but  the 
Repeal  Wardens  throughout  the  country 
were  less  tenacious.  They  told  the  people 
that  as  soon  as  Repeal  was  obtained  there 
should  be  a  total  confiscation  of  property. 
Amongst  the  other  accusations  brought 
against  the  Government,  they  were  accus- 
ed of  not  having  employed  force  sooner ; 
but  for  his  part  he  was  glad  that  every 
latitude  had  been  allowed,  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  He  ac- 
knowledged and  regretted  that  heretofore 
many  opportunities  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  Ireland  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  by ;  but  he  called  upon  the  House 
now,  to  consider  the  present  condition  and 
circumstances  of  that  country.  Let  them 
apply  themselves  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  moment,  and  they  might 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  more  beneficial  result, 
than  by  devoting  their  attention  to  any 
historical  reminiscences  which  they  could 
recal.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  going  to  increase  the  grant 
for  National  Education,  but  he  hoped 
their  efforts  would  not  stop  there,  but  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would, 
notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  the  Priests, 
be  extended  generally  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  They  were  ready  and  willing  to 
receive  the  Scriptures,  and  would  like 
them  much  better  than  those  half  religious, 
half  political  harangues,  which  now  were 
forced  on  their  unwilling  attention.  He 
was  also  ready  to  agree  to  the  legalizing 
the  exactions  of  the  Priests  in  Ireland,  at 
the  same  time  making  them  more  mode- 
rate. This  measure  would  relieve  the  un- 
fortunate people  of  Ireland  from  a  tax 
which  was  now  arbitrary,  the  amount  de- 
manded being  only  limited  by  the  appa- 
rent power  to  pay.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  he  should  oppose 
the  motion. 

The  (yCwnor  Don  said,  that  any  ob- 
nrrationa  which  h«  bad  intended  to  mak« 
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were  already  anticipated,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  weary  the  House  with  their  repe« 
tiiion.  The  noble  Lord,  who  had  just  sat 
down,  called  upon  the  people  of  England 
to  withhold  their  credence  from  violent  po- 
litical parlizans  from  Ireland,  but  violent 
political  partizans  were  not  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  House ;  they  might  be  found 
on  both — but  from  some  of  the  expressions 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  from  his  manner 
that  evening,  his  Lordship  could  not  be 
classed  among  the  most  moderate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  His  Lordship 
protested  against  those  Members  who  were 
opposed  to  him  claiming  a  monopoly  of  in- 
formation on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  a 
monopoly  of  patriotism.  To  that  monopoly 
they  laid  no  claim,  but  they  protested 
against  the  noble  Lord's  claiming  a  mono- 
poly of  loyalty.  The  noble  Lord  spoke  of 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Ulster.  He  (The 
O'Connor  Don)  maintained  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  were 
equally  loyal.  Whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  debate,  the  impressive  declara- 
tion made  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  London,  of  the  kind  feelings  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty towards  her  Irish  subjects  would  be 
by  them  cordially  received  and  highly  ap- 
preciated— and  he  would  confidently,  on 
the  other  band,  assert  that  in  the  wide 
extent  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  there 
would  not  be  found  a  body  more  devot- 
edly attached  to  her  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  Theirs 
was  no  conditional  allegiance  dependent 
on  a  Whig  or  Tory  Administration.  It 
was  the  genuine  homage  of  pure  and  de- 
voted allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  irrespec- 
tive of  circumstances.  It  was  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  this,  their  loyalty,  its  purity 
and  its  extent,  that  they  did  complain  of 
the  system  which  had  been  adopted  to- 
wards them  by  the  present  Government  in 
Ireland.  It  was  true  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  explained  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to 
complain.  But  unfortunately  explanations 
came  after  facts— facts  made  a  much 
deeper  impression  on  the  mind  than  ex- 
planations, and  the  former  would  be  re- 
membered when  the  latter  were  forgotten. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  so  to 
act  that  its  conduct  should  be  beyond  the 
necessity  of  an  explanation.  'The  facts 
connected    with   the   Clontarf  meeting 
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were  these^Itwas  to  have  taken  place 
early  on  Sunday;  the  Proclamation  against 
it  was  not  issued  until  late  upon  Satur- 
day, when  it  seemed  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  prevent  those  who  were  even  then 
on  their  way  to  the  meeting  from  attend- 
ing it.  Government  assigned  reasons  for 
interposing  to  put  it  down,  and  for  not 
having  done  so  earlier.  He  must  say  the 
reasons  appeared  to  him  to  be  frivolous 
and  unworthy.  These  reasons  might  sa- 
tisfy their  own  consciences,  but  they  did 
no  credit  to  their  understanding  or  their 
capability  of  governing  Ireland.  What- 
ever meeting  they  intended  to  prevent, 
they  should  have  proclaimed  some  days 
before  that  on  which  it  was  to  take 
place.  Previous  to  the  meeting  at  Clon* 
tarf,  there  had  been  a  meeting  at  Donny- 
brook,  quite  as  near  Dublin — quite  as  near 
the  Castle.  That  was  not  interfered  with  ? 
It  might  be  said  to  be  held  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Government.  What  reason 
had  the  people  of  Dublin  to  suppose  that 
different  steps  would  be  adopted  with  re- 
gard  to  the  Clpntarf  meeting  from  those 
which  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
meeting  at  Donnybrook  ?  The  Govern- 
ment affected  to  take  alarm  at  some  mili- 
tary phraseology  which  seems  to  give  the 
former  a  different  character;  but  these 
words  of  alarm  were  withdrawn  before  the 
Proclamation  was  issued.  The  people 
knew,  and  the  Government  might  have 
known,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  No  one  step  had 
been  taken  whence  it  could  be  inferred 
that  it  was  endangered.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  Repealers  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  going  to  the  meeting  by  the 
road  first  contemplated  by  them  might, 
upon  the  Sunday,  interrupt  the  devotional 
exercises  of  those  who  dissented  from 
them,  they  instantly  respected  their  feel- 
ings from  deference  to  their  wishes,  and 
altered  the  route  by  which  they  were  to 
proceed — so  tenacious  were  they  of  giving 
offence  or  doing  anything  that  might  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  explana* 
tion  that  had  been  given  on  this  subject 
would  not  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland. 
With  respect  to  the  previous  Repeal 
meetings,  the  Government  could  not  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  dilemma  that 
if  they  were  illegal  they  should  not  have 
been  allowed,  and  if  they  were  le^al, 
they  should  not  form  an  item  in  the  Go^ 
vernment  prosecution.  The  meetings  were 
is  notorioua  at  ib6  sun  in  DOoa-day«-*con* 


vened  by  public  requisition— commented 
upon  in  the  public  journals— Whig,  Tory^ 
and  Radical— commented  upon  ia  that 
House,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  ibe 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  right  boo. 
Baronet,  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Irish 
Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Dismissal  of  the  Irish  Magistrates,  intro* 
duced  in  another  place  by  Lord  Clanri- 
carde,  the  question  of  their  legality  was 
raised.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  be 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  legal  or 
illegal.    What  said  Lord  Cottenham  ? 

"  However  large  and  apparently  dangero"^ 
the  Repeal  meetings  might  have  been,  the 
persons  composing  them  had  abstained  from 
any  breach  of  the  peace.  He  believed  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  leaders  so  to  do,  and  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Magis- 
trates in  question  only  meant  to  carry  a  con* 
stitutional  object  by  peaceful  means.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  never  conveyed  an 
intimation  that  these  meetings  were  illegal." 

Now,  as  it  had  been  held  by  the  Irish 
Lord  Chancellor  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  read  those  debates,  and  know  what 
passed  in  those  debates,  and  magistrates 
were  to  be  dismissed  for  not  being  guided 
by  those  debates — as  it  vraa  presumed 
that  the  people  read  those  debates,  then 
they  saw  the  opinion  that  those  who  at- 
tended those  meetings  only  meant  to 
carry  a  constitutional  object  by  peaceful 
means.  Now,  if  the  Government  felt  all 
this  time  that  those  meetings  were  illegal^ 
nothing  could  have  been  more  crael  than 
to  have  waited  until  all,  even  the  most 
retiring  and  most  averse  to  agitation,  were 
drawn  into  its  Tortex,  and  then  for  the 
Government  to  turn  round  on  them,  and 
stigmatise  them,  as  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  been  stigmatised,  as  conspirators,  con- 
victed under  a  verdict  of  guilty.  As  to 
the  verdict,  and  how  obtained,  he  most 
in  the  first  place,  say  that  the  omission  of 
certain  names  which  ought  to  have  beea 
on  the  panel  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
his  intention  than  to  impute  to  the 
right  hon.  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  that  he 
had  been  privy  to  the  omimion  of  those 
names.  He  was  quite  ssre  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  entitled  to  full  credit  for 
impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  his  dotim. 
While  he  acquitted  him,  he  must  refer  to 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Perrin,  cited  by  the 
right  hon.  the  Member  for  the  Oty  of 
Edinburgh,  that  the  omimiou  of  tfaoee 
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naineB  was  not  free  from  suspicioo.  [Mr. 
Shatvi  Tbe  facts  had  not  been  stated 
when  that  opinion  was  given.]  It  was 
after  tbe  question  had  been  discussed  in 
open  coarti  Judge  Perrin  used  those 
words :— - 

^  There  was  great  negligence  and  gross 
want  of  care  in  tbe  way  in  which  authentic 
documents  had  been  treated,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  whole  was  tbe  result 
of  mere  accident.*' 

With  respect  to  tbe  striking  off  the 
names  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
were  on  the  list,  he  beard  the  h  n .  and 
gallant  Colonel  the  Member  for  Armagh, 
forcibly  admit,  that  in  his  opinion  no 
Roman  Catholic  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  panel.  That  was  a  bold 
and  manly  declaration  ;  but  he  would  ask 
ibe  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  to  fancy  the 
reverse  of  what  has  taken  place?  Let  him 
fancy  what  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
that  in  1829,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  meetings  of  Orange- 
men bad  taken  place  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  declaring  that  Act  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  tbe  Coronation  Oath,  and  de* 
manding  its  Repeal,  using  strong  ex- 
pressions, likely  to  alienate  one  class  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown  from  the  other 
—let  him  imagine  tbe  Government  ptose- 
cuting  those  Orangemen  for  their  meetings 
and  their  expressions,  all  the  functionaries 
of  tbe  prosecution  being  Roman  Catholics. 
Suppose  that  the  trial  took  place  in  Lon- 
donderry, the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
there  being  Protestant,  chat  from  the 
panel  some  names  of  Protestants,  which 
ought  to  be  on  the  panel,  were  omitted, 
that  ten  or  eleven  names  of  Protestants 
still  remained  on  the  panel,  that  those 
names  were  struck  off  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Attorney-general,  he  saying  that  he 
believed  they  were  Orangemen,  and  hav- 
ing previously  said  that  Protestants  paid 
no  attention  to  their  oaths ;  and  that,  fi- 
nally, none  but  Roman  Catholics  were 
left  on  the  Jury  to  try  those  Orangemen, 
be  asked  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel 
what  would  be  his  feelings  under  such 
circumstances?  Whether  be  would  not 
decline  to  receive  any  explanation  of  a 
matter  so  suspicious,  and  for  a  libel  so 
great  on  tbe  Protestants  of  Ireland  ?  And 
yet,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  less  sensitive  — 
that  they  should  not  feel  a  slight  as 
deeply,  and  resent  as  strongly,  anything 
thai  cMl  a  lamiah  upon  their  faith  and 


personal  honour,  as  those  who  professed  a 
different  creed?  The  verdict  had  been 
obtained ;  but  he  asked,  what  had  been 
gained  by  it  ?  That  was  the  question.  It 
was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
That  it  established  peace  in  Ireland.  If 
it  were  meant,  that  there  had  been  no 
breach  of  the  law  in  Ireland  since  the 
verdict,  why,  there  had  been  no  breach  of 
the  law  before  the  verdict.  But  then,  if 
it  were  meant  that  the  mind  of  Ireland 
was  not  disturbed,  he  could  tell  them  the 
mind  of  Ireland  was  much  disturbed  at 
the  present  moment.  All  he  feared  was, 
that  while  they  were  prevented  expressing 
their  feelings  in  public,  they  might  be  but 
the  more  embittered  in  private.  Govern- 
ment might  exult  over  the  repression  of 
public  meetings;  they  might  prevent  a 
direct  infraction  of  the  law ;  but  would 
they  enforce  those  moral  obligations,  tbe 
neglect  or  omission  of  which  might  be  as 
detrimental  to  society  as  any  violation  of 
tbe  law  ?  He  should  be  sorry  to  allude 
more  distinctly  to  what  he  apprehended, 
lest  it  might  be  supposed,  that  he  sug- 
gested that  which  he  would  deprecate  and 
deplore.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, had,  in  referring  to  Lord  Lynd hurst, 
spoken  of  him  as  his  friend,  and  pro- 
nounced a  panegyric  upon  him  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  (Tbe  0*Conor  Don)  might, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
friendship  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork, 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  British  Empire  more  opposed 
to  any  violation  of  the  law,  than  Mr. 
0*Connell.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  speak 
his  opinion  of  that  friend — that  he  was 
the  old  and  the  long-tried  friend  of  Ire- 
land. He  felt,  in  common  with  every 
Roman  Catholic,  that  they  were  indebted, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  for  the  advantages  that  they  now 
enjoyed.  He  should  be  ashamed,  at  the 
present  moment,  not  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  Mr.  0*ConneIl.  He  felt, 
that  they  owed  to  Mr.  O'Connell  not  only 
the  many  adtantages  they  enjoyed,  but  he 
believed  they  only  received  the  advantages 
of  that  very  discussion  by  tbe  agitation  of 
Mr.  O'Connell.  It  was  but  a  very  few 
months  since  they  were  told  that  conces* 
sion  was  at  an  end.  What  had  produced 
this  change  ?  To  nothing  else  could  they 
attribute  it  than  the  agitation  of  Mr, 
O'Connell.  It  was  owing  to  that  that 
tbe  noble  Lord  on  the  one  handi  who  had 
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spoken  of  ''  finality,"  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  on  the  other,  who  had  told 
them    there  should   be   no   further  con- 
cession, were  now  emulating;  each  other 
in  the  declaration  of  their  desire  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  Ireland  ai  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would   allow  them,  or  their 
principles  permit.     The  noble   Lord  cer- 
tainly  far  surpassed  the  Government  in 
the  propositions  he  enumerated  for   the 
benefit  of  Ireland.    With  regard  to  those 
measures,  the  first  was  to  induce  a  con6- 
dence  in  Ireland  in  the  Administration  of 
Justice.     He  felt  that  this  was  the  most 
important  matter  that  could  be  suggested. 
The  people  had  a  distrust  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  but  too  frequently 
acted  for  themselves,  instead  of  seeking 
from  it  redress  or  protection.     But  a  re- 
spect to  the  law  must  be  created  by  a 
sympathy  between  the  governors  and   the 
governed.     It  was  that  sympathy  which 
characterised  the  Administration  of  Lord 
Normanby.      In   an  excellent  pamphlet, 
signed,  '*  A  Junior  to  his  Senior,"  it  is 
proved  that,   during  the  government  of 
Lord  Normanby,  all  who  felt  aggrieved 
sent   memorials   to    the  Castle.     Within 
three  months  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  de 
Grey,  the  memorials  from  three  provinces 
diminished  one-half— the  memorials  from 
Ulster  increased   one-fourth.     Thus   the 
government  of  Lord  Normanby  sympa- 
thized with  the  great  body  of  the  people : 
the  present  Government  only  with  one 
province.     But  what  was  now  the  course 
proposed   for    producing  confidence  be- 
tween the  people  and  those  who  adminis- 
tered the  law  ?    He  confessed  that  he  was 
one  who  could  not  look  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  proposed  increase  of  a  stipen- 
diary magistracy,  because  from  the  exist- 
ing Government  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
men  appointed   who  coincided   with   the 
feelings  of  the  people,  but  who  would  be 
adverse  to  the  popular  feelings.  They  had, 
indeed,  professions  from  the  Government, 
that  it  was  their  wish  to  employ  persons 
acceptable  to  the -people  of  Ireland,  and 
to  make  no  distinction  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants.     He  thought,  too,  that 
the   English   Solicitor-general   had   even 
ventured  to  challenge  the  Opposition  to 
state  a  single  instance,  from  their  owo 
information,    of  a   Protestant  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  situation  when  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic was  equally  eligible.     Hon  Gentle- 
men might  speak  of  what  thev  knew  in 
\beir  different  localitiei,  but  be  ibould 


only  mention  that  which  he  knew  to  have 
occurred  in  Roscommon.  There  a  va- 
cancy occurred  in  the  legal  departnieot« 
by  the  demise  of  Mr.  Comyn,  the  Crowo 
Solicitor.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Fitagibbon 
was  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor  in  tbe 
county.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  at  tbe  head 
of  his  profession,  in  place,  in  rank,  and  id 
capability.  It  was  universally  felt  that 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  the  best  entitled  to 
fill  the  situation.  His  Colleague  and  him- 
self, opposed  as  they  were  to  tbe  Govern- 
ment,  would  not,  of  course,  ask  tbem  for 
a  favour ;  but,  feeling  that  it  was  dae  to 
the  Government  and  the  country  to  state 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  they  waited 
upon  Mr.  Greene  (the  Irish  Solicitor- 
general),  and  mentioned  to  him  the  capa« 
bilities  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  suggested 
that  the  Government  ought  to  give  him 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Greene  himself  admit- 
ted the  eligibility  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  to  tbe 
office.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  he  had  never  taken  a  part  in 
agitation.  He  was  opposed  to  tbe  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  and  the  only  time  he  moved 
in  politics  was  this — that  be  acted  as  his 
agent  at  an  election,  and,  to  show  the 
sentiments  of  the  opposite  party  towards 
him,  a  retaining  fee  of  one  hundred  goi* 
neas  was  sent  to  biro,  which  in  his  (The 
O'Conor  Don's)  presence  was  retorned, 
he  having  been  first  retained  by  him. 
In  every  respect,  then,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
was  the  most  eligible  person  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  a 
Roman  Catholic — he  was  not  appointed, 
but  a  stranger  was  brought  from  the 
North  of  Ireland.  A  Protestant  from  tbe 
North  of  Ireland  received  the  appoint- 
ment ;  and  then  the  Government  on  tbe 
other  side,  defied  them  to  point  oot  m 
single  instance  in  which  a  Protestant  was 
preferred  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  both  beio|( 
equally  eligible.  He  might  refer  to 
another  instance  that  had  been  mentioned 
to  him,  but  he  wished  only  to  speak  of 
that  which  was  within  his  own  knowledfe, 
and  should  not  therefore  further  allude  to 
it.  Another  proposition  that  had  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  was  to  in- 
crease  the  grant  for  the  purposes  of  Na- 
tional Education.  It  was  tendered  as  a 
boon,  and  as  such  it  should  be  accepted. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  edu- 
cation and  poverty  were  bad  concomitants. 
I  Unless  means  were  at  the  same  time  de* 
vised  to  improve  the  physical  and  social 
cooditioo  of  the  people  by  derelopioi  tht 
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resources  of  the  country,  education  mig^ht 
only  enable  the  poor  to  perceive  more 
accurately,  and  to  feel  more  acutely,  the 
extent  of  their  lufTerings  and  privations. 
But  even  through  the  medium  of  education 
he  felt  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
might  be  improved  if  their  education  was 
practical — he  meant  agricultural  as  well 
as  literary.     The  advantages  of  agricul- 
tural education  he  would  exemplify  from 
what  he  heard  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
at  Ballinasloe.     Before  its  formation  he 
heard  Lord  Clancarty  say,  that  he  could 
scarcely  find  sufficient  employment  for  his 
tenants,   who  pressed  him  to  give  them 
work.    The  society  taught  those  tenants 
a   better    system  of   agriculture.    They 
found  it  more  profitable  to  cultivate  their 
own  lands  than  to  work  for  his  Lordship, 
and  he  had  to  go  into  the  labour  market 
at  Ballinasloe,  to  seek  for  men  to  work  for 
him,  instead  of  trying  to  make  out  work 
for   his  tenants.     Agricultural  education 
would   give    increased    employment  and 
higher  remuneration  for  labour,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  be  encouraged  by  a  grant 
to  promote  it.     At  the  same  time,  he  must 
•ay  that  no  care  would  be  superfluous  to 
prevent  such  a  grant  from  being  jobbed. 
Jobbing    was    the  consequence  of  mis* 
government  in  Ireland.    The  interests  of 
the  many  had  been  made  subservient  to 
those  of  the  few.     Monopoly  and  selfish- 
ness were  thus  engendered,  and  jobbing 
was  the  natural  result.     Guarding  against 
this  evil,  they  should,  by  agricultural  edu- 
cation, and  agricultural  premiums,  endea- 
vour to  promote  the  only  manufacture  in 
Ireland — that  of  the  soil,  and  by  its  in- 
creased productiveness  provide  for  the  in- 
creased population  in  that  country.    An- 
other proposition  was,  to  legalise  endow- 
menu  and  grants  made  by  Catholics  or 
Protestants  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  thought    this    roost    desirable.     He 
knew   there  were  those  who  held  trust- 
money  for  Catholic  charitable  purposes — 
they   who  were  so  entrusted  were  only 
bound  by  a  moral  obligation  for  its  due 
application.     He  would   wish   that  they 
might  be  legally  responsible  for  it.    But 
he  would  wish  still  more  that  a  power  was 
given  to  Roman  Catholics  to  purchase 
ground — a  small  portion  of  ground — when 
necessary,  for  the  erection  of  places  of 
worship,  they  paying  the  full  value  of  the 
land  to  be  applied  for  that  purpose.    He 
hoped  it  would  not  be  considered  an  undue 
iotorftraooe  with  tbe  rigbti  of  property. 


He  knew  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  in 
parishes  belonging  almost  exclusively  to 
Protestant  proprietors  permission  had  been 
refused  to  Roman  Catholics  to  purchase 
even  an  acre  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a 
chapel;  and  the  poor  Roman  Catholics 
had  to  walk  several  miles,  sometimes  in 
wet  and  cold,  and  snow,  to  adistant  place 
of  worship  on  Sunday.  He  wished  for  a 
law  to  make  it  compulsory  on  those  Pro- 
testants to  give  the  accommodation  re- 
quired, on  payment  of  the  full  value  for  it. 
He  was  glad  that  House  seemed  to  concur 
in  the  suggestion,  and  he  was  sure  that 
its  being  carried  into  effect  would  miti- 
gate some  of  the  feelings  of  jealousy 
which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Ca- 
tholics as  to  the  position  of  their  Church. 
There  was  another  suggestion  he  would 
offer  to  the  House.  It  was  known,  that 
every  Protestant  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
could  register  out  of  his  glebe.  They  ge- 
nerally voted  as  one  man  against  the 
Liberal  candidate.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  seldom  had  a  vote.  In  general 
he  expended  upon  his  chapel  and  his 
parishioners  what,  if  laid  out  on  his  house 
and  on  land,  would  qualify  him  to  vote. 
He  (The  O'Conor  Don)  would  wish,  that 
the  prie9t  receiving  beyond  the  amount  of 
qualification  from  his  chapel  out  of  his 
parish,  might  be  empowered  to  register 
out  of  them,  and  that  he  might  feel,  that 
in  this  respect,  he  was  on  an  equal  footing 
as  to  the  Elective  Qualification  with  the 
Protestant  clergyman.  He  would  wish  this 
to  be  entertained,  when  discussing  the 
extension  of  the  Elective  Franchise  in 
Ireland.  Upon  that  measure  he  would 
then  only  say,  that  if,  in  extending  the 
Franchise,  they  only  increased  the  power 
of  the  Anti-Liberal  party,  as  some  appre- 
hended, considering  the  quarter  whence 
the  measure  emanated,  they  would  only 
aggravate  the  evil  of  which  the  people  at 
present  complained.  Upon  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Commission  he  would  only 
observe,  that  in  his  opinion,  they  had  long 
since  had  sufficient  grounds  and  evidence 
for  legislation,  and  the  sooner  they  pro- 
posed something  positive  to  the  House  the 
better.  The  expectations  of  the  people 
was  raised  to  an  extent,  that  be  feared, 
would  lead  to  disappointment.  Each  day 
added  to  their  hopes,  and  the  evils  of  sus. 
pense  could  not  be  exaggerated.  He  had 
trespassed  too  long,  but  he  could  not  but 
advert  to  the  Catholic  oath  prescribed  by 
tbo  EnaocipatioD  Aott    Ht  nasi  la^f^ 
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that  the  maoner  in  which  that  oath  was 
read  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  was  most  ungenerous 
and  unjust.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to 
insinuate  what  he  did  not  assert.  The 
noble  Lord  might  recollect,  that  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Catholic  Members 
were  supporting  the  measures  of  the  noble 
Lord,  they  were  accused  by  Captain  Gor- 
don of  violating  their  consciences.  The 
noble  Lord  had  then  no  objection  to  their 
then  supporting  measures  said  to  affect 
the  Church.  He  (The  O'Connor  Don) 
appealed  to  the  House,  whether  the  con- 
sciences of  the  Catholic  Members  were  to 
be  tested  by  the  barometer  of  whatever 
political  atmosphere  the  noble  Lord  might 
choose  for  himself.  When  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  was  under  discussion,  one 
clause  was  proposed  to  restrict  the  Catho- 
lic Members  from  voting  on  questions  af- 
fecting the  Church.  That  was  opposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  declared, 
that  in  admitting  Catholic  Members  into 
the  House,  he  thought  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  a  perfect  equality  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity.  What  said  Sir  Chariea 
Wetherell,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the 
day,  upon  the  Catholic  oath  \ — 

**  I  wish  (said  he)  that  some  senior  optime, 
from  Oxford,  or  some  senior  wrangler,  from 
Cambridge,  would  explain  to  me  how  this  is 
to  bind  a  Romun  Catholic  in  his  legislative 
capacity.  There  are  hon.  Members  in  this 
House,  and  Protestants  too,  who  think  like 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church  are  national  property— 
that  they  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  State  fund  to 
he  distributed  as  Parliament  shall  think  fit ; 
there  are  other  Members,  as  the  Member  for 
Colchester,  who  think  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  an  incumbrance  to  her.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  Member  for  Colchester  to  move  the 
appropriation  of  Church  property  to  other  than 
Church  purposes,  and  tlie  Member  for  Mon- 
trose to  second  that  Motion,  do  vou  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  Catholic  would  be  acting 
against  his  Parliamentary  oath  if  he  sanctioned 
such  a  measure,  so  proposed  and  so  seconded 
by  Protestants,  and  probably  supported  by 
sixty  or  seventy  Protestants  ?  Would  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  be  restricted  from  supporting 
that  vote  by  the  oath  in  the  Bill  T  He  defied 
the  casuists  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  any 
roan  in  the  House,  to  answer  that  question.*' 

— aflSnnatively,  he  meant.  Thus  did  it  ap- 
pear, by  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  law- 
yer, that  the  Roman  Catholic  was  at  free 
to  vote  on  that  question  aa  any  other 
Memberi  and  if  he  abatained  from  so  TOting 


as  often  aa  he  could,  it  was  only  becauae 
he  wished,  that,  believing  his  religion  to 
be  the  truth,  he  did  not  wish  that  tb« 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  auspicion  ahookl 
attach  to  its  purity  by  leading  any  one  to 
suppose  that  it  did  not  inculcate  the  in- 
violability of  an  oath.  A  noble  Lord  op- 
posite had  stated  that  Ireland  was  tbo 
battle  field  for  contending  parties.  Ho 
(The  O'Conor  Don)  regretted  it  ezceod* 
ingly.  He  regretted  that  in  their  debates 
party  was  everything,  and  Ireland  was 
nothing.  He  was  sorry  that  it  was  the 
arena  on  which  adverse  politicians  con- 
tended. He  feared  they  thought  as  little 
about  it  as  opposing  armies  did  of  the 
field  on  which  they  strove  for  victory. 
They  spoke  of  an  Irish  debate  as  they  did 
of  Waterloo,  and  thought  only  of  thoK 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  either. 
He  would  wish  that  Ireland  was  every* 
thing,  and  party  nothing.  He  would  wish 
that  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Diaaenter 
— English,  Irish,  and  Scotch— would  coo* 
aider  themselvea  as  fellow-citisena  of  the 
same  empire — fellow-subjects  of  the  sasse 
Queen— brothers  in  Christian  charity  and 
civil  rights,  and  rivals  only  in  the  noble 
emulation  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  the  three  portions  of  the 
empire.  If  they  approached  the  diacos* 
sion  of  Irish  questions  in  this  spirit  they 
would  do  her  justice. 

Sir  W.  Jamti  said,  that  he  had  iiatenod 
with  great  attention  and  much  pleasure  to 
the  speech  whieh  the  House  had  jasS 
heard,  but  be  did  think  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  make  a  little  allowance 
for  party  feeling  on  one  side  as  well  as  the 
other.  He  was  very  reluctant  to  intrude 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  on  an 
Irish  debate,  but  perhaps  the  House  would 
excuse  him  when  he  laid  claim  to  soom 
hereditary  right  to  do  so  on  the  groeod 
of  family  connection  with  that  country, 
through  the  late  Lord  Castleres^,  who 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  prooMl* 
ing  the  measure  of  the  Union.  That  noble 
Lord,  although  much  vilified  by  the  hoa. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cork,  had  alwaya 
been  remarkable  for  hia  consistency  and 
firmness,  and  his  love  of  country  aind  of 
justice.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  seemed  to  say  that  all  the  beoefiu 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  Ireland 
had  been  given  by  theou  But  th»,  ia 
his  opinion^  was  a  most  estraordioarj 
thing  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  Kasancipa* 
tion  Act|  which  was  •  child  of  tht  T017 
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party,  Government  having  been  virtually 
pledged  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  It 
was  true  that  the  other  side  had  filched 
away  their  child,  and  had  given  it  a 
bad  education,  bringing  it  up  with  all 
their  vile  Whig  notions  and  democratic 
prejudices;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they  (the  Conservatives)  were  not  pleased 
with  their  own  child,  which  had  re- 
ceived this  Radical  education.  He  had 
lately  discovered  the  origin  of  the  word 
Whig.  He  found  that  it  was  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  originally  meant  a  sour,  acid 
scum,  which  floated  at  the  top  of  butter 
milk,  and  which  had  not  inappropriately 
been  used  as  a  nick-name  for  the  sour 
faces  of  the  Presbyterians  of  those  days, 
who  were  thus  tbe  original  Scotch  Whigs. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  acrimonious 
t<me  of  the  noble  I^ord  when  making  his 
long  speech  in  bringing  forward  this  Motion 
strongly  reminded  him  of  this  origin  of 
the  wond«  As  to  the  noble  Lord's  impu- 
tation against  the  Government,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  been  given  that  honourable  post  as  a 
reward  for  his  abuse  of  the  Irish  people, 
it  was  really  too  contemptible  a  charge  to 
call  for  any  refutation.  He  should,  there- 
fore, address  himself  to  the  question  before 
the  House.  Tbe  question,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  divided  itself  into  two  distinct 
points ;  first,  the  executive  policy  which 
should  be  pursued  towards  Ireland  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  legislative  measures  which 
it  might  be  necessary  to  adopt.  With  re- 
spect to  the  first  point,  he  thought  that, 
looking  at  the  violence  of  parties  which 
prevailed  In  Ireland,  a  firm,  strong,  in- 
deed he  would  almost  add,  a  severe  execu- 
tive was  necessary  there.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  he  thought  that  with  such  a 
policy  in  the  executive  department,  there 
should  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible  a 
large  conciliatory  system  of  legislation. 
He  would  tell  tbe  House  what  he  consi- 
dered a  fair  test  of  a  strong,  firm  Admin- 
istration, namely,  when  they  could  keep 
their  own  friends  in  order.  He  thought 
it  could  not  be  said,  that  such  an  admin- 
istration existed  in  the  time  of  Lord  Nor- 
manbv,  who  sought  only  to  keep  parties  in 
good  humour  by  going  about  and  showing 
himself  from  place  to  place,  opening  gaols, 
and  courting  all  the  vulgar  acts  which 
night  conciliate  popularity.  The  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Forteseue  was  as  far  as 
it  went,  good  in  the  executive^  and  went 
00  well  aalil  bis  Lordship  made  thai 


manly  declaration  about  Repeal,  and 
against  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  former  friend 
of  the  Whigs,  which  immediately  opened 
up  all  the  former  agitation.  The  temporary 
and  unmeaning  popularity  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby  for  a  time  restrained  agitation  as 
we  do  by  pouring  a  little  water  on  a 
great  fire  ;  but  it  only  restrained  it 
in  order  to  give  it  strength  to  break 
out  with  increased  violence  when  the 
occasion  Occurred  under  his  successor. 
Now,  with  respect  to  his  test  of  a  firm 
government.  The  present  Government 
had  stood  that  test — they  had  shown 
themselves  able  and  determined  to  keep 
their  own  friends  in  order.  He  would 
state  a  case  to  show  the  importance  of 
this  firmness  on  their  part.  A  noble  Lord, 
whose  name  he  would  mention  to  any 
gentleman  who  might  ask  him,  had  said 
to  him,  that  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  theafiairsof  Ireland,  was  not 
because  they  considered  that  the  Catholics 
were  disafiected,  but  because  there  was 
great  disafiection  against  the  country  and 
the  Government  in  the  minds  of  the 
Orange  party.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, had  successfully  met  the  threatening 
dangers  from  this  and  every  other  quarter. 
They  had  shown  themselves  determined  to 
vindicate  the  law,  and  to  do  equal  justice 
to  all  parties  in  the  State.  With  respect 
to  the  late  prosecutions,  which  had  been 
so  much  cavilled  at,  it  was  one  thing  to 
find  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
jury  was  composed,  and  another  to  arraign 
the  justice  of  their  verdict;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  he  believed  that  no  one  in  this 
House  had  yet  ventured  to  do  the  latter. 
For  his  part,  he  thought  it  a  very  humane 
act  of  the  Government  to  step  in  to  put 
an  end  to  the  agitation  before  the  danger 
from  it  became  too  imminent  to  avert. 
The  Government,  through  the  whole  of 
their  career,  had  shown  a  bold  front  in  the 
executive  department,  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  not  neglect  tbe  opportunity 
which  this  would  necessarily  give  them  to 
carry  out  a  wise  policy  in  the  other  de- 
partment to  which  he  had  referred,  by 
adopting  a  wise  conciliatory  system  of 
legislation.  An  alteration  he  would  Ten* 
ture  to  suggest  which  he  thought  might 
be  carried  into  effect,  not  only  without 
any  detriment  to  the  public  service,  but 
with  positive  advantage  to  the  country. 
He  thought  that  the  office  of  Lord  Lieo« 
tenant  ought  bo  Altogether  abolished;  end 
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the  cost  which  would  be  saved  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  railways  and  other  pablie 
works  in  Ireland,  which  would  confer  a 
substantial  benefit.  He  thought  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Poor-law  into  Ireland 
was  a  great  error  in  policy.  In  a  country 
where  pne-fifth  of  the  population  were 
paupers  it  was  idle  to  make  any  experi- 
ment with  a  view  to  establishing  a  general 
system  of  relief.  But  although  he  thought 
it  hopeless  to  administer  to  the  physical 
necessities  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  upon  any 
Government  workhouse  system,  he  thought 
that  something  might  have  been  done  to 
afford  them  efficient  medical  relief.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  Church  question 
— that  all-absorbing  question— he  must 
say  that  he  approached  any  discussion 
upon  it  with  diffidence,  yet  he  would  not 
shrink  from  stating  his  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  declaration  made  by  Minis- 
ters, that  they  would  adopt  no  measures 
which  had  not  for  its  object  the  security 
of  the  Establishment.  He  could  not  but 
express  his  gratification  that  they  had 
taken  right  steps  to  maintain  the  Protest- 
ant Establishment  in  Ireland^  although 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  as  to 
the  ground  upon  which  the  noble  Lord 
rested  his  support  of  the  Church.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  he  supported 
the  Church  because  it  was  established 
at  the  Reformation^  as  the  bulwark  of 
our  liberties,  and  was  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  State  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. Now  he  supported  the  Church  be- 
cause it  was  Catholic  and  Apostolical, 
and  not  merely  with  reference  to  its  being 
connected  with  the  civil  power^  although 
he  held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  State,  that  that  connection  should 
exist.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Sunderland,  had  said  that  the  Church 
revenues  were  taken  away  from  the  Ca- 
tholics, to  give  to  the  Protestants.  Now 
in  Ireland  it  happened  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  were  never  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Roman  See.  In  1587,  the 
Irish  Catholics  objected  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  See.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth^  the  Irish  clergy  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  authority  of  Rome, 
and  at  a  convocation  of  Irish  Bishops 
held  in  that  reign,  nineteen  Prelates  being 
present,  only  two  objected  to  the  separa- 
tion from  the  See  of  Rome ;  so  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  reformation  of  the  Irish 
Chucoh  WM  oot  the  resalt  of  cooqaeati 


but  was  accomplished  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  Irish  Bishops  and  clergy  tbem* 
selves.  These  are  facts,  and  whatever 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Howick)  might 
say>  facts  are  stubborn  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  with  great  regret 
that  he  had  heard  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  county  Kildare  (Mr.  M.  OTer- 
rall)  say,  that  the  proper  mode  of  giv- 
ing Ireland  tranquillity  was  to  reduce  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  asserting 
the  maintenance  of  the  Establishment 
was  the  same  thing  as  declaring  that  Ire- 
land must  be  held  by  military  occupation. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Catho- 
lie,  and  he  (Sir  W.  James)  regretted  the 
more  a  declaration  of  this  kind  emanating 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  There 
were  three  propositions  put  forward  bj 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land for,  as  hon.  Gentlemen  were  pleased 
to  call  it,  an  abatement  of  the  moostroos 
grievance  of  the  Establishment.  One  pro- 
position was  for  paying  the  revenues  of 
the  Protestant  Church  over  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  A  second,  for  dividing  the 
revenues  between  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Churches;  and  a  third,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  ap- 
propriating the  Church  revenues  to  nation- 
al purposes  such  as  public  education.  Now, 
he  could  not  consider  either  of  these  pro- 
positions as  in  any  degree  analogous  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Aa  to 
the  voluntary  principle,'  he  freely  confess- 
ed that  he  agreed  with  a  noble  Lord  now 
in  Her  Majesty's  Government  (Lord 
Wharncliffe),  when  he  declared  that  ra- 
ther than  see  no  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland,  he  would  prefer  seeing  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  established  there.  With 
respect  to  placing  the  two  Churches  on  n 
perfect  equality,  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science, that  such  an  equality— that  it 
giving  the  Anglican  and  Romanist  Church 
equal  rights,  or  placing  them  in  juata* 
position  to  each  other,  would  only  engen- 
der religious  animosities,  and  produce 
more  ill  feeling  than  existed  at  present. 
It  is  asked,  what  can  be  donet  What 
ought  we  to  do  ?  He  certainly  thought 
with  the  noble  Lord  who  brought  forward 
the  Motion,  that  increasing  the  grant  to 
the  College  of  Maynooth  was  m  judicioea 
course.  He  would  be  willing  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  without  iojnrinr 
the  Church  EauUished.  The  noble  Laid 
alluded  to  tba  epioiopa  of  tbt  ANhbiilio|i 
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of  Doblin  on  the  congregational  Bystem^ 
and  on  that  point  he  did  not  altogether 
disagree  from  the  noble  Lord.  No  doubt, 
the  Catholics  saw,  with  some  pain,  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  given  to  a  Clergy 
who  frequently  had  no  congregation,  and 
he  should  certainly  like  to  proportion,  in 
some  degree,  the  emoluments  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  congregation  and  the  duties  of 
the  pastor.  If  it  were  possible,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  permit  the  redemption  of 
the  tithes  of  those  Catholic  parishes  in 
which  there  were  few  or  no  Protestant  in- 
habitants. With  regard  to  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  to  give  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  glebe  lands— of  that  measure  he 
entertained  more  dread — but  if  it  were 
done,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  re- 
sist the  motion  regarding  the  law  of  mart" 
main^  which  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  by  bis  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Manners).  This  law  ought  to  be 
modified.  He  had  now  touched,  as  he 
believed  upon  each  topic  with  reference  to 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  which 
had  been  adverted  to  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  He  must,  however, 
recommend  to  the  Ministers  to  pursue  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  whom  he  was  disposed  to 
give  civil  rights  co-equal  with  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  give  the  Roman  Catholic  Bi- 
shops their  titles,  but  if  they  came  to  ask 
favours  of  the  Crown,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  Crown  should  reserve  to  itself 
the  power  to  deprive  them  of  those  titles 
if  they  entered  into  any  political  agitation 
—-such  as  they  bad  engaged  in  on  the 
Repeal  question.  He  gave  much  credit 
to  Dr.  Murray,  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  for  discouraging  his  Clergy  from 
entering  into  that  agitation.  To  such  men 
he  should  not  be  willing  to  deny  the  title 
of  Bishops,  He  would  now  refer  to  an 
hon.  Gentleman,  who,  from  the  position 
he  held  in  Ireland,  and  from  the  agi- 
tation be  created  there,  could  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  He  would  not 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, but  he  must  say  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  produced  much  mis- 
chief in  Ireland,  and  more  especially 
by  making  religion  a  political  question. 
He  alluded  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  O'Connell).  This  Gentleman  he 
could  only  compare  to  one  of  the  greatest 


monsters  of  a  former  period,  onCt  who  by 
a  similar  course  of  agitation,  overthrew 
the  Throne  and  the  Church.  Between 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cork  he  perceived  a  remark- 
able analogy.  I  mention  it  to  the  House 
in  order  that,  remembering  the  denuncia- 
tion of  Cromwell  at  Wexford,  they  may 
see  how  little  we  know  ourselves,  and  how 
nearly  extremes  meet — how  far  the  inde- 
pendent general,  mutatis  mutandis^  re- 
sembles the  Jesuitical  agitator.  [Laugh- 
ter.] They  might  laugh,  but  he  would 
ask  them,  were  not  both  the  character 
and  movements  of  that  hon.  Gentleman 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  Cromwell.  Did 
he  not  boast  of  the  discipline  of  the  Irish 
people  ?  Did  he  not  say  that  he  had  a 
finer  army  at  his  command  than  ever 
Napoleon  had,  and  did  he  not  repeatedly 
allude  to  the  influence  he  had  over  the 
Irish  people,  which  no  doubt  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  in  a  military  point  of 
view?  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  objects  similar  to 
those  of  Cromwell  in  view,  and  he  thank- 
ed Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  interposing 
the  power  of  the  law  to  check  in  good 
time  the  projects  of  the  agitator,  or  the 
Protector,  as  he  had  more  than  once 
called  himself.  What  did  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Saxon  mean?  What  meant 
the  crowning  atTara?  What  the  army 
of  fanatics  whom  O'Connell  had  at  his 
back?  His  fall  in  popularity,  too,  will  be 
similar  to  Cromwell's.  The  ardent  spirit 
of  his  followers  will  wish  to  drive  Mr. 
O'Connell  into  measures  which  he  never 
contemplated,  and  the  first  check  which 
he  gives  them,  will  be  the  sign  of  a  waning 
power  in  Ireland.  Already  the  Repealers 
begin  to  think  their  leader  is  banging  back. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  be  conciliated  ;  but,  by  all 
and  every  means  known  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, put  down  political  agitation.  With  all 
respect  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  he 
would  say  to  Government  put  a  stop  to 
the  mischievous  career  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, who,  he  must  add,  was  a  curse  to  the 
country.  Ireland  was  a  fine  country,  and 
her  people  were  a  generous  and  a  confiding 
people.  He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork,  why  such  a  country,  and  such 
a  people,  could  not  be  raised  to  a  pros- 
perous condition  ?  He  would  say  to  him 
cease  your  agitation;  let  the  people  be 
tranquil^  and  you  will  have  Ireland  what 
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•he  ought  to  be,  a  prosperous  and  a  cod* 
tented  land,  with  quiet,  capital  would 
pour  into  her  garners,  and  a  long  per« 
spective  of  smiling  prosperity  open  upon 
a  regenerate  people. 

Mr.  E*  Buller  was  understood  to  say, 
that  ii  appeared  to  him,  that  both  sides 
of  the  House  were  agreed  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  demanded  the  grave  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  and  that  on  some 
subjects  respecting  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  they  were  also 
agreed.  The  distracted  state  of  Ireland 
was  embarrassing  to  the  Empire  at  large. 
No  one  could  deny  that  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  last  year,  a  state  of  things 
had  existed  in  Ireland,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite feelings  of  alarm  and  apprehension, 
and  that  a  system  of  agitation  had  been 
kept  up  which  interfered  with  all  the  social 
and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  But  from  what  did  that 
distraction  arise?  From  a  continuous 
system  of  misrule,  interrupted  indeed  for 
a  short  period  by  the  wise  and  concilia- 
tory policy  of  the  late  Administration,  but 
again  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  Her 
Majesty's  present  advisers.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  they  had  not  a  right  to 
put  down  the  meetings  held  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  year.  But  what  gave  rise 
to  these  meetings?  Undoubtedly  the  de- 
nial of  justice  to  Ireland  by  the  present 
Ministry,  from  whose  speeches  he  was  now 
forced  to  conclude,  that  they  meant  to 
continue  that  denial.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, had  read  extracts  from  some 
speeches  delivered  at  the  meetings  in  Ire- 
land, and  denounced  them  as  highly  in- 
flammatory. The  right  hon.  Baronet  did 
not  consider  that  his  own  inflammatory 
speeches  were  the  cause  of  the  meetings 
held— the  agitation  provoked,  and  the 
•peeches  delivered  at  those  meetings.  Pre- 
vious to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  coming 
into  power  Ireland  was  tranquil.  The  Ad- 
ministration which  preceded  that  of  which 
he  now  formed  a  part,  left  Ireland  in 
peace.  In  what  state  was  she  now  7 
Was  she  not  occupied  by  military  force  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  endea- 
voured to  show  the  contrary,  and  had  told 
the  House,  that  the  Returns  on  the  Table 
would  prove,  that  for  the  last  two  years 
the  military  force  in  Ireland  had  been 
lower  than  had  ever  been  known ;  and 
then  they  were  told  by  the  noble  Lord, 
that  it  was  in  Marcb»  1843,  and  not  till 


then—when  the  Government  had  beeo  ia 
office  a  year  and  a  half — that  the  slate  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  became  so  alarming,  that 
Government  thought  it  necessary  to  in* 
troduce  an  overwhelming  military  force; 
and  he  would  go  thus  far  with  the  noble 
Lord,  that  if  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
autumn  was  as  he  had  described  it  aa 
being  in  March,  it  was  imperative  on  the 
Government  to  maintain  a  large  force  in 
that  country.  He  could  not,  however, 
forget  that  Ireland  was  in  a  Tery  different 
state  in  March,  1843,  and  even  previoos 
10  that  time,  to  that  in  which  it  had  stood 
when  the  late  Government  left  office.  He 
thought  the  true  cause  of  the  increased 
agitation  in  Ireland  last  year  might  be 
traced  to  the  declaration  made  last  year 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham),  that  concession  had  reached  its 
limits,  and  that  Government  had  no  mea- 
sures to  introduce  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, but  an  Arms  Bill ;  and  it  was  very 
possible,  that  despairing  of  any  justice 
from  the  Government  and  the  Parliament, 
the  people  had  been  induced  to  resort  to 
Repeal  agitation  to  obtain  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  Be  that  as  it  might,  it 
appeared  that  meetings  which  bad  ao 
alarmed  the  Government  in  March,  obu* 
tinned  throughout  the  summer  and  ao* 
tumn  ;  yet  no  voice  of  warning  was  given 
to  the  people  who  attended  them  that  they 
were  acting  illegally — nothing  was  done 
to  prevent  them  becoming  the  victims  of 
the  delusion  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Government,  having  permitted  the  pre- 
vious Repeal  meetings,  proclaimed  against 
the  one  which  was  to  have  t>een  held  at 
Clontarf.  It  appeared,  that  so  long  as 
the  Repeal  agitation  was  on  foot,  it  might 
travel  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  without  exciting  ap- 
prehension of  danger ;  but  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  persons  on  horseback  was  suffi- 
cient to  call  into  operation  all  the  force  in 
the  country  which  the  Government  had 
at  their  disposal,  both  civil  and  military. 
He  could  not  understand  by  what  process 
that  which  was  legal  while  a  man  was  on 
his  legs,  was  sedition  when  be  was  in  the 
saddle.  What  he  complained  of  was— 
not  that  the  meetings  had  been  put  down, 
but  thatno  warning  had  been  given ;  and 
that  the  proclamation  had  been  withheld 
until  the  Saturday  evening,  when  it  was 
too  dark  to  read  it,  forbidding  the  meetiuf 
which WMtotakeplaceootheSunday.  Sop- 
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posing  that  the  intentiont  of  the  Oovero- 
meat  were  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  pre- 
vent a  collision,  their  conduct  was  the  most 
unaccountable  he  had  ever  heard  of.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  proclamation  issued 
by  the  Repeal  Association,  had  the  start 
of  the  Government  proclamation,  and  the 
people  were  apprised  of  the  intention  of 
Government  to  suppress  the  meeting. 
The  conduct  of  the  Government  was  not 
wise,  and  it  was  not  humane.  He  would 
now  refer  to  the  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  late  State  TriaU.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  questions  of  the  Jury  and 
the  verdict,  which  had  been  already  so 
well  discussed  ;  but  he  thought  if  an  im* 
preuion  of  unfairness  in  regard  to  these 
trials  had  obtained,  it  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor-General.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  defended  the  constitution  of 
the  Jury  and  the  form  of  the  indictment, 
and  had  praised  the  conduct  of  the  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland ;  but  in  re- 
spect to  the  panel  he  had  been  altogether 
silent.  The  hon.  and  lesrned  Gentleman, 
in  proof  of  his  position  in  defence  of  the 
form  of  the  indictment,  quoted  certain 
precedent  cases  that  had  occurred  in  this 
country.  It  was  true,  that  in  the  cases 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
quoted,  large  meetings  bad  been  held  and 
violent  language  indulged  in,  but  it  was 
also  true,  that  those  meetings  were  con- 
nected with,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
other  secret  meetings,  in  which  language 
of  the  most  dangerous  character  was 
proved  to  have  been  used.  These  secret 
meetings  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  alluded,  were  of  quite  a 
different  description  to  those  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  Ireland.  But  they 
had  been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  that  the  measures  of  Government 
had  been  successful ;  that  the  Repeal  agi- 
tation had  been  put  down,  and  that  the 
country  was  tranquil.  If  it  was  so,  this  was 
the  time  to  bring  forward  remedial  mea- 
sures. Now,  he  asked  whether  the  mea- 
sures introduced  by  the  Government  were 
of  that  character  t  Look,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  great  grievance  of  the  Church. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  said,  that  thev 
were  determined  to  maintain  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland  in  all  its  integ- 
rity. Now,  he  would  ask,  what  was  the 
meaning  or  effect  of  that  declaration? 
Why,  that  they  were  determined  to  main- 
lain  a  Protestant  Church  amongst  a  Ro- 


man Catholic  population — z,  Church  en- 
dowed with  the  property  which  bad  been 
left  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  had 
been  transferred  from  their  descendants 
to  those  who  were  aliens  from  them  in 
religion?  They  would  maintain  a  Pro- 
testant Church  amongst  those  who  could 
not  share  in  its  worship,  who  could  not 
join  in  its  prayers,  and  who  could  not 
participate  in  its  sacraments.  That  Church 
was  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  all  the  calumnies  heaped 
upon  them  and  with  all  the  abuses  they 
endured,  and  still  that  Church  was  to  be 
maintained  in  every  corner  of  Ireland  as 
a  clear,  and  visible,  and  undoubted  de- 
monstration that  the  institutions  of  that 
country  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  but  in  accordance  with  the  into- 
lerance and  bigotry  of  a  section  of  that 
people.  By  such  a  declaration  as  that 
which  the  Government  had  made,  they 
were  only  arming  their  opponents,  and 
enabling  them,  at  some  future  time^  to 
meet  them  with  more  effectual  resistance. 
That  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland 
appeared  to  him  not  only  unjust  in  its 
origin,  but  even  still  more  indefensible  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  maintained. 
At  the  time  that  Church  was  established 
in  Ireland  the  Government  in  that  coun- 
try might  be  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  arbitrary  power ;  they  had  not  then  to 
cope  with  the  resistance  of  an  enlightened, 
an  intelligenti  and  a  powerful  Roman 
Catholic  body.  They  had  not  then  the 
experience  of  300  years  before  them— 
they  then  might  have  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  effect  some  change  in 
the  religion  of  the  people,  and  they  might 
have  hoped  that  the  time  would  arrive, 
when  that  people  would  become  a  Pro- 
testant people.  But  be  would  ask  now, 
after  that  Church  had  existed  in  Ireland 
for  300  years,  whether  any  progress  had 
been  made  in  making  the  people  of  Ire- 
land Protestants  ?  The  right  hon,  Mem- 
ber  for  Edinburgh  had  compared  our  do- 
minion in  Ireland  with  the  dominion  exer- 
cised by  other  parts  of  the  world  towards 
their  provinces— be  had  compared  it  with 
the  dominion  that  had  been  exercised  by 
the  Spaniards  over  their  colonies;  buthe 
(Mr.  BuUer)  contended  that  if  they  looked 
into  the  Government  of  Ireland,  they 
would  find  the  injustice  and  oppression 
exercised  towards  Ireland  worse  than  that 
exercised  by  the  Spaniards  towards  their 
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colonies.  It  had  been  said  that  there  was 
a  small  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ri. 
dicalous,  and  the  injustice  practised  to« 
wards  Ireland  was  so  extensive,  that  it 
sometimes  even  bordered  on  the  ridicu- 
loos.  This  question  was  only  to  be  effec- 
tually dealt  with  by  the  rules  of  common 
sense.  They  had  been  told  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  that  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  had  been  established  at 
the  Reformation— confirmed  by  the  Revo- 
lution— strengthened  by  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, and  solemnly  ratiBed  by  the  Act 
of  Union.  Now,  this  appeared  to  contain 
more  of  sound  than  of  sense,  for  neither 
the  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  nor  the  Act  of  Union, 
would  ever  make  wrong  become  right,  or 
satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland  with  the 
continuance  of  injustice.  What  then 
ought  to  be  done  ?  for  from  what  they 
knew  of  Ireland,  our  measures,  in  order 
to  be  successful,  depended  not  so  much 
on  what  we  did,  as  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  we  acted.  He  did  not  believe  that 
if  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
were  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
that  you  could  by  such  means  conciliate 
them.  They  were  men  with  peculiar 
traits  of  character,  and  did  not  appear  to 
possess  dispositions  that  made  them  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  temptation.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  were  men  of  good  dispo- 
sitions—firm in  their  own  convictions,  and 
earnest  and  zealous  in  the  propagation  of 
their  faith  to  a  degree  equal  to  the  Clergy 
of  any  other  Church  on  earth;  and  he 
believed,  that  though  it  was  out  of  our 
power  to  buy  them  with  money,  yet  that 
it  was  in  our  power  to  win  them  by  con- 
ciliation ;  he  believed  that  they  might  be 
won  if  we  were  prepared  to  treat  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  justice  and 
impartiality  ;  and,  if  funds  were  placed  at 
their  disposal,  it  should  not  be  for  their 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  render  them 
the  subservient  tools  of  Government,  but 
to  make  them  still  more  zealous  and  effi- 
cient ministers  of  religion.  By  such 
means  as  these  we  might  count  on  the 
attachment,  loyalty,  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  might  secure  to 
ourselves  the  willing  obedience  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Mr.  Lascelles  said,  that  after  the  length- 
ened discussion  which  had  already  taken 
place,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  trespass 
on  the  House  at  any  length  of  timCi  but 


he  was  anxious  to  state  the  groiinda  on 
which  he  would  give  hia  vote  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  the  view  which  he  took 
of  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
would  not  vote  for  that  motion,  for  he 
could  not  forget  the  time  at  which  that 
motion  was  brought  forward,  and  neither 
could  he  forget  that,  on  the  discussioo 
which  took  place  last  year  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  noble  Lord  himself  was  not 
prepared  to  make  the  proposition  which 
he  now  came  forward  to  make.  Preced- 
ing speakers  had  very  properly  stated  that 
the  grounds  which  the  noble  Lord  sab- 
milted  for  his  motion  appeared  to  be  divi- 
ded into  two  distinct  subjects— one  was 
a  distinct  arraignment  of  the  Goveromeot 
for  their  administration  of  justice — and 
the  other  object  seemed  to  be,  by  coup- 
ling together  parts  of  the  old  history  of 
the  country,  by  referring  to  bygone  times, 
and  ripping  up  old  sores,  to  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  Government  were  carrying 
on  the  government  of  Ireland  by  raking 
up  the  old  spirit  of  animosity  that  had 
prevailed  in  that  country.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  these  charges  were  altogether 
unjust.  When  he  recollected  the  course 
that  had  been  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland — when  here- 
collected  that  by  the  influence  that  had 
been  exercised  by  the  friends  of  the  Go- 
vernment  four  Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland 
had  been  induced  to  dissolve  themselves 
— and  when  he  recollected  that,  ander 
circumstances  of  great  provocation  and 
excitement,  the  Protestant  popolation  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  had  been  restrained 
from  any  impropriety  or  misconduct,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  such  a  charge  was 
wholly  and  entirely  unjust.  He  thought 
that  it  was  not  by  catching  up  the  indis- 
creet expressions  of  members  of  a  party 
that  a  charge  of  so  grave  a  nature  coeld 
be  justly  urged  against  the  whole  body. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  late  prosecution, 
he  thought  that  if  the  Government  meant 
to  put  down  the  Repeal  agitations  they 
could  not  have  taken  any  other  course* 
He  was  sorry  to  have  heard  in  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  something  that  aeetoed 
like  an  apology  for  the  Repeal  Agitation. 
He  would  say  that,  whatever  other  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  might  exist  amoDgst 
parties  in  that  House,  let  them,  at  all 
events  speak  firmly  and  boldly  oo  that 
subject.  Let  them  not  deceive  the  people. 
Let  them  tell  them  that  whatever  their 
grievances  might  be,  they  were  not  pre* 
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peared  to  redress  them  by  the  concession 
of  a  Repeal  of  the  Uoioo.  Wbeo  it  was 
foand  that  the  first  charge  against  the 
Government  was  not  maintained,  their 
opponents  resorted  to  another  argument, 
and  said,  that  though  the  Government 
might  govern  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
yet  that  they  were  under  suspicion  in  Ire- 
land, that  they  bad  not  the  confidence  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  therefore  that  they 
could  not  carry  on  the  government  of  that 
country  with  success.  He  should,  indeed, 
be  sorry  to  thiuk  that  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  such  an  opinion  as  this ;  be- 
cause the  people  of  this  country  having 
placed  a  Conservative  Government  in 
power,  if  it  was  found  that  such  a  Govern- 
ment was  not  capable  of  governing  Ire- 
land, it  would,  in  his  mind,  form  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  But  he  would  again  urge  the 
danger  of  using  any  such  argument.  But 
though  he  did  not  agree  in  the  charges 
that  had  been  brought  against  the  Go- 
▼ernmant,  he  would  not  enter  into  party 
crimination  or  recrimination,  but  repeat 
that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord.  In  turning  from  that  sub- 
ject he  would  now  turn  to  a  new  and  far 
different  subject— > he  meant  the  future 
policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland. 
On  that  part  of  the  subject  he  must  say 
that  he  bad  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  when  parties  were 
nearly  balanced  in  that  House,  to  take 
that  course  which  he  should  take  to*night. 
It  was  a  course  painful  in  himself  to  take. 
He  had  hoped  that  parlies  would  have 
been  able  to  come  to  some  understanding 
on  the  subject.  It  was  most  important 
for  them  to  consider,  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land, that  it  was  not  alone  what  they  did 
that  was  of  importance,  but  it  was  equally 
important  to  consider  the  spirit  in  which 
they  did  it.  He  thought  that  after  the 
passing  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
every  act  which  they  did  with  respect  to 
Ireland  must  be  viewed,  through  the  sus- 
picion engendered  by  past  wrongs.  He 
would  not  go  through  the  subject  of  the 
Tarious  measures  that  had  been  brought 
forward  with  respect  to  Ireland,  unless 
merely  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
gistration. A  great  many  attacks  had 
been  made  upon  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Regis- 
tration ;  but  they  must  recollect  that  the 
Government  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
Lord  J.  Russell)  had  themselves  com- 
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filained  of  the  state  of  the  Registration  in 
reland,  and  the  evils  of  the  system  of 
Irish  Registration  were  partly  admitted. 
Now,  when  it  was  proposed  to  define  the 
Franchise,  and  when  it  appeared  from  the 
returns  that  the  measure  proposed  would 
diminish  the  Franchise  in  Ireland,  he  had 
stated  in  the  House  that  he  would  not  be 
prepared  to  vote  for  such  a  pjoposition ; 
and  he  must  say,  in  justice  to  those  who 
sat  at  his  side  of  the  House,  that  there 
seemed  no  disposition  to  adopt  any  pro- 
position that  would  have  that  effect. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  future  policy  to 
be  pursued  towards  Ireland,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  had  always  regarded  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland. 
He  did  not  think  that  we  could  remain 
where  we  were.  He  thought  that  the  very 
principle  on  which  they  had  extended 
the  political  franchises  of  the  Irish  people 
was  equally  applicable  to  the  revision  of 
the  whole  Church  Establishment.  It  had 
been  said  that  parties  had  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  subject  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  and  it  had  also  been 
said  that  strong  declarations  had  been 
made  at  the  time  that  no  further  step 
would  be  demanded  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  (Mr.  Lascelles) 
believed  that  at  the  time  nobody  did  in- 
tend any  further  step ;  but  they  must  re- 
collect that  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
a  great  country,  they  could  not  pin  men 
down  to  certain  declarations,  and  whilst  a 
rankling  grievance  remained,  it  was  idle 
to  think  that  the  declarations  of  any  man 
could  settle  that  grievance.  Now,  when 
Gentlemen  asked  what  had  been  gained 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  hod  not  the 
dangers  that  had  been  apprehended  al- 
ready come  to  pass,  he  would  say  that,  so 
far  from  that,  since  the  passing  of  that 
measure,  you  had  not  seen  Roman  Catho- 
lic Members  in  that  House  banded  toge- 
ther for  the  attainment  of  any  particular 
object  adverse  to  the  Constitution.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  were  not  able  to  attain  their  ob- 
jects in  that  House,  they  had  given  up 
their  attendance,  and  remained  away  alto- 
gether. They  relinquished  their  attend- 
ance in  that  House,  and  went  back  to 
agitation.  That  circumstance  showed 
that  no  increased  power  had  been  confer- 
red on  them  by  the  concession  of  those 
measures.  But  let  the  House  understand 
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from  h«r  Majesty's  Oovernment  what  they 
meant  to  do  for  the  future.    He  did  not 
think  they  were  called  upou  to  do  any 
more  than  make  a  declaration  of  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  they  were  disposed  for 
the  future  to  conduct  the  government  of 
Ireland.    He  should  he  quite  satisfied  if 
hia  right  hon.  Friend  would  make  such  a 
declaration  with  respect  to  future  legisla- 
tion for  Ireland  as  he  had  made  with  re- 
spect to  his  commercial  policy.   He  would 
wish  to  hear  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  announcing  his 
intention  of  altering  the  anomalous  po- 
sition of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland, 
whilst  maintaining  it  in  those  principles 
on  which  alone  a  Church  Establishment 
could  be  maintained  in  any  country  for 
the  purposes  of  religion  and  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  people ;  and  altogether 
giving  up  the  notion  that  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  was  only  to  be  looked 
upon  as  %  Protestant  stronghold  in  that 
country.    If  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
make  such  an  announcement  as  that,  he 
would  not  require  from  him  any  announce- 
ment of  particular  plans.     He  thought 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  found 
by  experience,  that  it  was  not  always  ad- 
visable that  a  Government  should   an- 
nounce particular  plans.    The  noble  Lord 
had  announced  the  principle  of  appropri- 
ation;  but,  finding  the  opinion  of  the 
country  against  it,  and  that  he  could  not 
carry  it»  he  wiselygaveupthat  proposition ; 
but  he  did  not  give  up  the  Government 
in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  carry 
his  measures.    These  questions  were  only 

.  to  be  carried  by  discussion,  and  by  the 
influence  which  men  of  enlightenment  and 
experience  exercised  over  the  people  of 
the  country.  He  would  only  say,  in  con- 
clusion»  that  he  should  much  regret  if  the 
Government  would  merely  content  them- 
selves with  administering  the  existing  law 
in  Ireland,  and  would  not  go  further  in 
the  introduction  of  other  measures  of  le- 
gislation. He  begged  to  repeat  that  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  because  it  involved  a  most  unjust 
attack  upon  the  present  Government. 
So  far  as  the  expression  of  opinion  that 
had  fallen  from  him,  it  was  accompanied 
with  great  pain  to  himself,  and  the  great- 
est respect  for  those  hon.  Friends  from 
whom  he  differedt 

Mr.  Qisbome  thought  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was  not 
Ihe  only  benefit  which  had  arisen  from  the 


motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  Cor 
the  City  of  London.    They  had  had  from 
the  other   (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the 
House,  a  great  many  kindly  eipressions 
towards  the  people  of  Ireland — there  had 
been   a  general  disposition  exhibited  on 
that  side  of  the  House  to  meet  fairly  and 
fully  every  point  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  the  Irish  people.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  question  on  which  the  boo. 
Gentleman  had  just  ventured,  and,  by 
doing  so,  broken    the  trammels    which 
seem  to  hamper  his  side,  he  did  not  think 
that  after  five  nights  of  debate,  the  posi* 
tion  of  Government  with  respect  to  the 
motion  before  the  House  had  been  carried 
much  further  than  the  point  at  which  it 
was  left  on  the  first  night.    Nor,  perhaps, 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  so, 
not  that  he  undervalued  the  able  speeches 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  for 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  was  a 
comprehensive,  able,  statesmanlike,  and 
calm  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Government  carried  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland.    The  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  claimed  for  the  Government  credit 
for  kindness,  fairness,  and  forbearance  io 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and 
in  the  unsectarian  distribution  of  the  pa* 
tronage  of    the  Ctown.     He  not  only 
claimed  credit  for  them  for  acting  on  theaa 
principles,  but  he  declared  that  they  ap- 
plied them  to  every  case  in  which  tha  Go- 
vernment distribution  of  patronage  had 
been  attacked.    Indeed,  he  must  confeaa 
that  the  speech  of  the  right  hoo.  Barooat 
had  essentially  modified  his  opinions  apoD 
the  administrative  acts  of  Government. 
Taking  candidly  from  the  right  hon.  Geo* 
tleman  the  description  which  he  hadgivea 
of  the  intentions  and  purposes  of  Govern* 
ment,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
applied  those  purposes  and  intentions,  ha 
would  turn  to  the  description  which  tbcy 
had  of  the  Irish  people.    That  description 
ha  would  take  from  the  other  side  or  tha 
House.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  had  stated 
that  they  were  a  generous  and  a  confiding 
people.    That  sentiment  vras  echoed  fay 
another  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Seeratarj  for 
the  Admiralty,  and  again  by  tha  noble 
Lord  who  had  spoken  that  night.    Bat 
passing  from  the  testimony  given  by  tha 
other  aide  of  the  House,  it  wu  stated  by 
all  writers — by  all  travellers^by  evarj- 
body  who  had  lived  among  tbem«-by  fe» 
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eignen  who  bad  come  to  exfunioe  into 
Iheir  condition,  and  who  bad  given  their 
observations  to  the  world — it  was  stated 
by  all  these  that  no  nation  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  with  whom  a  little  justice 
and  a  little  kindness  would  go  so  far. 
Having  then,  on  one  hand,  a  Qoverument 
which,  as  be  thought,  cQuld  fairly,  as  far 
as  administrative  acts  were  concerned, 
claim  credit  for  If  indiiess,  forbearance,  and 
impartiality,  and  having  on  the  other 
hand,  a  grateful  and  confiding  people,  he 
asked,  whether  they  found  in  Ireland  the 
natural  results  of  such  a  combination? 
Why,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
should  expect  to  find  a  state  of  peace  and 

Erosperity,  and  the  people  living  in  con- 
dence  under  their  rulers;  they  should 
expect  to  find  them  enjoying  all  the  bene- 
fits which  a  country  can  possess  from  a 
beneficent  Qovernroent ;  and  as  such  un- 
fortunately was  not  the  case,  he  could 
only  look  on  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
opposite  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  men. 
Surely  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  was  suf- 
fering  the  greatest  misfortune,  if  excellent 
acts,  brought  to  bear  on  excellent  dispo- 
aitions,  were  unsuccessful  in  attaining  their 
desired  object.  It  was  more  these  con- 
siderations which  induced  him  to  support 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the; Member 
for  London^  than  any  of  the  speeches 
which  he  had  heard  in  favour  of  that  mo- 
tion. For  if  with  all  their  good  intentions 
Government  were  so  unsuccessful,  it  was 
surely  time  that  the  House  should  inter- 
fere and  examine  whether  there  was  not 
something  in  the  principles  on  which  the 
Government  was  carried  on,  that  might 
lead  them  to  adopt  another  system.  Their 
first  act  after  their  appointment  was  the 
selection  of  two  gentlemen  to  the  judicial 
seat,  of  excellent  private  character  and 
kindness  of  di8position,butviolentpartisan8 
who  had  thrust  themselves  into  every  Irish 
debate,  and  certainly  never  contributed  to 
its  harmony.  Suppose  Mr.  O'Connell  were 
tried  before  Mr.  Jostiee  Jackson  or  Baron 
Lefroy.  He  did  not  say  that  they  would  not 
act  impartially.  They  might  show  him 
even  an  undue  degree  of  favour,  for  he  had 
known  a  strong  partisan  when  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust,  ana  the  eyes  of  the  public 
were  on  him,  lean  unfairly  to  bis  opponent. 
He  did  not  say  that  these  Gentlemen 
would  have  such  a  bias  any  more  than  that 
they  would  act  unjustly  towards  Mr. 
0*Connell.  But  this  settled  the  Question 
—^unless  the  Ministers  could  say  that  Mr. 


O'Connell  could  with  fairness  and  decency 
be  tried  by  those  Judges,  they  condemned 
tlieir  own  conduct.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that  they  were  not  partisans  in  a  country 
where  the  two  parties  were  equally  divided, 
bi^t  that  they  were  partisans  against  seven- 
eights  of  the  population  among  whom 
they  had  to  administer  the  laws.  With 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  Catholics  to 
places  of  trust,  it  appeared  the  Govern- 
ment was  perfectly  willing  to  confer  them 
but  they  could  find  no  Catholics  fit  to  be 
appointed.  That  was  another  calamity  of 
the  Government ;  but  it  demonstrated  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  when 
they  undertook  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land. At  the  trial  he  was  afraid  another 
calamity  fell  on  this  unhappy  Government. 
In  the  first  place,  wishing  to  show  the  ut- 
most fairness,  as  expressed  by  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  it  was  determined 
not  to  try  the  traversers  by  a  jury  that 
could  be  packed.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Kemmis 
knew  the  practice  in  Ireland  well,  and  was 
not  unlikely  to  take  for  granted  that  an 
Irish  Government  could  not  try  a  party 
(qx  political  offences  by  a  common  jury 
without  packing  it.  Well,  the  special  jury 
panel  being  at  last  arranged,  the  Recorder 
— without  any  fault,  with  scarcely  any 
neglect — lost  one  of  the  lists,  on  which  he 
adfnitted  there  were  principally  Roman 
Catholics.  When  this  deficiency  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Chief  Justice,  that 
functionary  said  that  the  law  prescribed 
how  the  panel  should  be  formed.  It  was 
not  formed  in  that  manner;  it  was  not 
formed  according  to  law,  but  it  was,  at 
least,  good  enough  for  the  traversers.  On 
this  panel  there  were  eight  Repealers,  and 
the  ninth  having  signed  a  Repeal  requisi- 
tion, all  were  struck  off.  It  so  happened  that 
thirty-nine  remained,  and  if  all  the  names 
were  put  into  a  hat,  it  was  plain  (as  any 
Gentleman  in  the  House,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  calculating  odds,  would  know)  that 
it  was  as  thirty-eight  to  one  against  the 
Catholic  being  drawn  out  for  rejection. 
Now,  some  people  took  long  odds,  and 
always  won,  and  others  always  lost,  with 
the  odds  in  their  favour;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  Attorney  General  solved  the 
problem  of  pricking  the  oneCatholic(whom 
he  did  not  know  to  be  one)  out  of  the  list 
of  thirty-nine.  If  the  list  had  not  been 
lost  by  the  Recorder,  there  might  have 
been  thirteen  Catholics  on  the  list,  and 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  might  have  been  gratified 
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with  having  a  Catholic  on  the  jury.  Ano« 
other  point  he  was  anxious  to  refer  to  was, 
the  temper  and  moderation  enjoined  on 
the  law  officers.  He  was  not  going  to 
criticise  what  took  place  during  the  trials 
observing  only,  that  the  result  did  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  last  misfor- 
tune of  the  Government  was^  that  the 
Chief  Justice  made  a  stronger  and  better 
speech  for  a  conviction  (and  he  had  read 
them  ail)  than  either  the  Solicitor  General 
or  Attorney  General.  Then  came  the 
verdict.  What  should  he  say  of  it?  It 
might  gratify  some  Orange  partizans.  It 
might  enable  the  Government  to  imprison 
Mr.  O'Connell,  though  he  did  not  believe 
they  would  ever  do  so.  Sure  he  was, 
such  a  step  would  never  procure  peace,  or 
attain  what  was  said  to  be  their  object, 
the  vindication  of  the  law  of  Ireland.  It 
was  said  that  if  Catholics  were  put  on  the 
Jury  they  would  fast  to  death  rather  than 
convict  Mr.  O'Connell.  But  were  there 
not  Protestants  who  would  starve  rather 
than  acquit  him?  It  appeared  to  him 
the  orders  that  should  be  given  were  to 
strike  off  every  man  known  to  be  a  violent 
partizan.  The  noble  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  said,  that  the  Crown  Solicitor 
would  not  have  performed  his  duty  to  his 
client  if  he  had  not  struck  off  the  Catho- 
lics. We  all  know  what  was  an  attorney's 
notion  of  his  duty  to  clients  I  The  mistake 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had 
fallen  into,  of  calling  the  clerk  of  the 
Crown  the  clerk  of  the  Course,  thus 
inadvertently  showing  the  thoughts  which 
were  passing  in  his  mind,  indicated  what 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the  animus  of  a 
Crown  solicitor,  when  discharging  what 
he  considered  his  duty  in  the  striking  of 
a  jury.  Now,  as  to  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  Government.  They  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  message  of  Cromwell's,  who 
having  solicited  in  vain  to  have  some 
useful  reforms  passed,  said,  "  There  is 
mention  in  your  last  address  of  your 
purpose  to  do  a  good  many  things.  I 
nope  yon  will  not  be  like  a  gentleman  who 
made  his  last  will,  and  set  down  the 
names  to  whom  money  was  to  be  left,  and 
there  was  no  sum  at  the  latter  end." 
Now,  the  Government  proposed  to  do  a 
good  many  things.  They  set  down  the 
names  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  there 
was  no  sum  "  at  the  latter  end.**  He 
knew  there  was  Landlords  and  Tenants' 
ommissioDi  but  it  was  a  mere  moonshine. 


He  was  never  more  convinced  of  this  tban 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  got  the  support 
of  the  Member  for  Rochdale.  Had  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  any  respect  for  that 
hon.  Gentleman's  opinion  on  any  other 
subject  ?  He  remembered  last  year,  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  was  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  some  subject,  and 
said,  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  So  and  So,"  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  in  one 
of  those  stage  whispers  which  were  heard 
beyond  the  Treasury  Benches,  and  were 
intended  to  be  so  beard,  exclaimed, 
'*  That's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him 
agree  with  anybody."  [Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  never  used  such  an  expression.] 
He  gave  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  credit 
of  the  denial,  but  he  thought  he  heard 
such  words.  He  remembered  that  the 
gallant  Commodore  (Sir  C.  Napier),  the 
the  motion  relating  to  Scinde,  said,  that 
declarations  of  war  were  out  of  fashion. 
He  must  say,  that  the  announcement  that 
it  was  determined  to  maintain  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  its  present  position,  was 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Ireland.  It 
was  his  conviction  there  would  be  no 
peace  for  Ireland  without  the  removal  of 
that  Church.  Here  was  a  great  nuisance 
which  must  be  abated,  and,  with  respect 
to  which,  as  it  was  cherished  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye  by  such  men  as  the  right  hon. 
Recorder  for  Dublin,  be  should  say,  **  If 
thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  oat  and 
cast  it  from  thee."  See  what  this  country 
roust  gain,  if  on  the  death  of  every  bishop 
he  could  withdraw  a  regiment,  ane  on  the 
death  of  a  dean  a  battalion  from  Ireland. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  say  last  night 
that  there  were  some  fundamental  laws 
which  Parliament  could  not  touch.  A 
more  dangerous  and  revolutionary  doctrine 
he  never  heard.  Why,  our  great  constito* 
tional  security  was,  that  we  bad  powers  to 
make,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, any  alterations  we  thought  pro* 
per.  Had  we  the  consent  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature  we  might  torn 
this  monarchy  into  a  republic  When  the 
nation  wills  a  change  *'  fundamental "  Ads 
of  Parliament  never  stand  beween  it  and 
its  wishes ;  the  only  danger  is,  that  in* 
stead  of  acting  within  the  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  such  means  as  most 
give  satisfaction  to  all  men,  it  is,  when 
long  resisted,  apt  to  have  reoonrse  to 
violence.    He  did  not  mean  to  lay,  that 
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all  the  able  speeches  made  on  the  other 
side  produced  oo  effect;  but  that  that 
efiect  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  the  speakers.  In  spite  of  the  good 
intentions  of  Goyernment,  and  their  desire 
to  govern  fairly,  the  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land  was  soch  as  this  House  ought  not  to 
sanction.  He  looked  on  the  measures 
proposed  as  trifling — **  There  was  no  sum 
at  the  end/'  and  their  determination  to 
maintain  the  Irish  Church  as  the  declara- 
tion of  a  permanent  war. 

Mr,  A.  S.  0*Brien  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  jutt  sat  down  conceded 
that  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  had  as  yet  made  no  progress 
in  their  attack  on  the  Government.  That 
opinion,  he  believed,  would  be  shared  by 
the  country  at  large.  It  had  been  his  lot, 
since  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  some- 
times to  vote  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  he  had  always  done  so  through 
conscientious  feelings  and  with  the  greatest 
reluctance.  It  had,  however,  been  much 
more  frequently  his  privilege  to  vote  with 
them — sometimes  for  the  sake  of  sup* 
porting  the  Government,sometimesthrough 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  others  whom 
he  thought  better  informed  than  himself. 
But  he  never  remembered  to  have  given 
a  vote  on  any  occasion  with  more  sincerity 
than  he  should  on  this,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  approbation  of  the  admirable  tact,  dis- 
cretion, firmness,  fairness,  and  wisdom 
with  which  they  had  conducted  the  recent 
affairs  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  care  how 
long  this  debate  might  continue,  or  how 
long  it  might  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
country,  for  he  was  certain  that  the  result 
of  ft  would  be  that  the  Government  would 
occupy  a  higher  ground  and  a  stronger 
position  in  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  above  all  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
had  alluded  to  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church.  He  should  be  content  to  limit 
the  duration  of  that  Church  to  the  time 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other 
side  would  have  agreed  among  themselves 
what  thep  should  do  with  it — for  every 
variety  of  opinion  had  been  hazarded 
about  it,  and  every  resource  of  human 
ingenuity  exhausted  in  schemes  for  the 
disposal  of  its  property.  Some  wished 
to  transfer  it  whole  to  the  other  side — 
some  wished  to  divide  it  into  three  parts 
«soma  into  two  p«rtr— lomo  to  pare  it 
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down — and  some  to  cut  it  up.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  proposed  that 
at  the  demise  of  every  Bishop  in  Ireland 
the  Crown  should  remove  a  regiment,  and 
at  the  demise  of  every  Dean  a  battalion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Edinburgh  had  asked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
te  enter  into  the  question  at  large,  and, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  evaded 
entering  into  any  details  himself,  which 
was  certainly  the  wisest  and  easiest  course ; 
for  when  you  traverse  the  open  sea 
of  declamation  you  have  only  to  keep 
your  sails  full,  and  no  one  could  do  that 
better  than  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh.  But  though  that  right  |hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  state  what  he  would 
do  with  the  Irish  Church,  he  stated  certain 
grounds  on  which  its  defence  ought  not 
to  be  rested.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  he  would  not  rest  its  defence  on 
quotations  from  Hannard,  from  other  old 
books,  from  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 
articles  of  the  Union,  and  allusions  to 
former  promises  of  the  Catholics.  He 
admitted  that  if  they  could  not  make  out 
a  stronger  case  for  the  Established  Church 
than  what  would  be  founded  on  questions 
from  what  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
had  formerly  said,  they  could  never  go  to 
sea  with  fsuch  a  vote  as  this.  Though  he 
differed  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, he  must  say,  as  allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  violation  of  oaths,  that,  afier 
giving  the  best  judgment  and  considera- 
tion to  this  subject  he  could,  that  argu- 
ment never  had  much  weight  with  him. 
It  was  fair  and  reasonable  to  expect  good 
faith  from  corporations  as  from  nations, 
but  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  calculate 
in  matters  of  such  moment  as  the 
pledges  of  a  class.  Suppose  that  Dr. 
Doyle,  or  any  other  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  had  promised  that  the  Esta- 
blishment  of  the  Irish  Church  should 
not  be  opposed,  yet  we  had  no  authority, 
no  knowledge  of  Roman  Catholic  Eccle- 
siastical Discipline,  no  manifestation  by 
Papal  injuciioos,  to  make  us  believe  that 
Dr.  Doyle,  or  any  other  Bishop  was  able 
to  bind  his  successors.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  very  much  the  case  as  if  they  had 
occasion,  as  magistrates,  to  swear  in  spe- 
cial constables.  They  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  decide  whether  such  and  such 
an  individual  was  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  be  trusted  with  such  an  office ;  and  if 
they  thought  thai  an  individual  or  a  class 
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was  not  to  be  trusted,  they  should  not 
tender  an  oath ;  but  it  would  seem  very 
unfair  if  they  took  a  man,  appointed  him 
a  special  constable,  tendered  him  the  oath, 
and  then  said,  '*  Because  you  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  we  will  add  another  proviso--to 
make  you  swear  that  in  the  crowd  or  dis- 
turbance  you  shall  not  knockdown  the  par* 
son.*'  They  should  trust  the  man  unreserv* 
edly  with  the  staff  or  not  trust  him  at  all. 
But  now  they  had  given  the  constable  the 
staff,  and  sworn  him  in  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  was  near  meeting 
with  the  parson,  and  very  much  inclined  to 
say  that  it  was  the  parson  who  had  kicked 
up  the  row,  and  it  would  not  be  enough 
to  say,  '*  We  have  got  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  died  forty  years  ago,  who  promised 
not  to  interrupt  the  parson."  He  would 
say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
that  would  not  satisfy  the  bystanders. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  be  analogous  to 
their  present  proceedings.  If  they  put  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Church  simply  on  the 
promises  of  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  and 
leaders  in  former  times,  and  on  no  higher 
grounds,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
eatisfy  the  bystanders.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
had  given  several  bold  challenges  to  the 
light  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  asked  several  vigorous  and 
sonorous  questions,  and  called  on  the  right 
hoD.  Baronet  to  reply  to  them.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  advantage  to  the  Government 
in  such  a  debate  as  this,  eitending  over 
six  or  seven  nights,  and  embracing  seven 
hours  each  night,  was  that  out  of  the 
snuUitude  of  questions  put  to  them,  they 
might  answer  what  thev  chose.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
could  enter  into  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  a  debate  like  the  present.  But 
they  were — '*  has  the  Irish  Church  accom- 
plished its  mission,  or  can  it  7  Is  it  asso- 
ciared  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people 
with  foreign  usurpation— with  the  triumph 
of  one  race  over  another  7  If  it  be  so  asso- 
ciated is  the  association  correct  7  And  if 
incorrect,  can  it  be  annihilated  ?  Is  it 
responsible  for  the  unhappiness  of  the 
people,  and  insecurity  to  property  which 
we  find  in  that  country?  And  if  we  de- 
stroy it,  shall  we  have  a  reasonable  and 
fair  chance  of  putting  a  better  state  of 
things  in  its  place?"  Unless  they  could 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
they  could  not  face  the  present  state  of 
feeling  with  reference  to  the  Cborch  of 


Ireland.  He  should  be  anxious  to  mmt 
the  question  on  these  groonds,  bat  fcared 
that  from  the  want  of  nerve  and  practice 
in  addressing  the  House  be  should  not  be 
able  to  do  it  justice.  The  right  Geatle-* 
man  the  Member  for  Edinburgh  gave  an 
historical  disquisition  concerning  IrelaiKi» 
and  asked  were  they  prepared  to  denv 
that,  for  the  last  250  yean  the  Chureli 
had  not  fulfilled  its  mission  7  He  mnac 
protest  against  the  injustice,  the  unfkir- 
ness,  and  he  might  add  the  shallownew 
of  limiting  the  question  to  a  period  of  250 
years.  If  the  right  hoow  Qentleosan  chose 
to  look  back  at  all  to  the  old  almanack 
be  should  have  commenced  with  the  io- 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland. 
[Laughter.']  Hon.  Gentleman  might  laugh, 
but  it  only  showed  their  ignorance  of  their 
own  history.  He  wanted  only  the  fairest, 
widest,  and  amplest,  discusstoo.  Tbeira 
was  the  superficialness,  of  ignorance  and 
unfairness.  He  was  not  going  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  early  history  of  Ire* 
land — he  would  soon  pass  from  the  fifth 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  He  would  say 
that  if  they  entered  into  the  discuss  ioo 
at  all,  they  should  begin  from  the  erri* 
val  of  that  apoatle  of  Christianity,  whoee 
name  though  often  sneered  at,  was  reli- 
giously cherished  by  a  religious  peasantry. 
[''Name.*']  When  he  talked  of  the  apeetle 
of  Ireland,  he  thought  it  was  acercely 
necessary  to  name  him.  Were  they,  the 
upholders  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  be  toM 
by  a  3ooteh  Member,  and  reminded  hy 
an  English  Member,  that  it  was  St  Pa- 
trick  introduced  Christianity  into  Irdand  f 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Edinburgh  passed  in  review  over  one 
century  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  at  his  side  was  taunted  with  shrink* 
ing  from  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  Cbnieh, 
be  would  mention  another  eentory,  the 
twelfth  century,  which  was  not  neotieoed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Meeiber 
for  Edinburgh.  He  wished  that  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  with  his  hisioricel 
information  alluded  to  the  bearings  of  the 
twelfth  century  on  the  destiny  of  frelend, 
pointed  out  bow  lawkw  passion,  the  Inst 
of  conquest,  and  ecclesieatical  tyranny, 
had  united  to  produce  that  unhappy  Uoiott, 
the  bull  of  Adrian,  the  invasion  of  Henry, 
the  lauding  of  Strongbow,  end  the  enb» 
jttgation  of  Irelaod;  end  exphiined  hov 
it  was  that  into  Gaihoiie  Irebod,  Bn|^ 
land  intfodoeed  fbceign  dominetaeo,  end 
foreign  Popery--lie  eaid  P^ftfy  m  die- 
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tinct  ffom  C«thoUcUni.  He  would  aak  the 
hoB.  Oeatleman  opposite  to  meet  him  on 
ihii  subject.  He  upheld  the  Irish  Churchy 
not  because  it  was  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
formation-* not  because  it  was  the  tie 
of  the  Union— all  these  would  not  induce 
him  to  uphold  it*««bot,  because  if  it  were 
annihilated  to-morrow,  the  poor  of  Ireland 
would  not  be  in  the  least  benefited^  and 
the  tone  of  public  opinion  and  public 
feeling  would  be  deteriorated,  and  be- 
cause there  was  in  that  Church  a  spirit  of 
nationality  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land, far  in  Popery,  as  distinct  from 
Qallicanism,  there  was  an  anti-national 
spirit  adferse  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
Irish  Church  was  responsible  for  the 
attacks  which  had  been  made  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Before  this 
Debate  concluded,  he  hoped  some  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  be  able  to 
tell  him  who  first  intented,  and  in  what 
publication  were  the  words  "  surpliced 
ruffians"  first  used.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Marylebone  told  them  last 
night  that  some  sensible  old  ladies,  rela- 
tives of  his,  had  declared  that  every 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  be  lost,  and  that  the  chance  of  the 
memt>ers  of  the  Established  Church  would 
be  almost  as  bad.  If  that  had  been  said 
by  relatives  of  any  Member  on  this  side, 
would  it  not  be  denounced  as  a  proof  of 
their  intolerance  and  bigotry  ?  He  hoped 
that  though  these  were  the  opinions  of  the 
elderly  ladies  of  Scotland,  the  younger 
members  of  society  there  to  whom  the 
hon«  Member  for  Pontefract  alluded  last 
night,  were  not  influenced  by  such  bigotry. 
He  would  allude  to  the  real  grievances  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  would  state 
one  or  two' facts  which  he  knew  to  have 
occurred.  He  wished  that  hon.  Members 
would  at  this  period  of  the  Debate  throw 
away  the  froth,  and  come  to  the  liquor, 
as  he  was  coming.  He  used  a  homely 
simile.  The  first  and  greatest  evil  which 
the  poor  of  Ireland— the  frieze-coated 
poor-— endured  he  was  now  speaking  from 
practical  experience,  and  of  what  had 
oceurred  in  Limerick  and  Clare— waa  the 
Poor-law.  Hon.  Gentlemen  connected 
with  that  part  of  the  country  might  con- 
tradict him  if  they  could.  The  difficulty 
of  ccrilectang  the  Poor-rate  harassed  the 
poor  man,  and  great  good  might  have 
been  done  last  Session  tf  half  tl^  atten- 
tion bid  been  paid  to  tfae  Poor4air  tfati 


had  been  paid  to  the  Arms  Bill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  At  the  first 
institution  of  the  Limerick  Board  of 
Guardians  collectors  of  rates  were  ap- 
pointed, but  the  number  of  months  within 
which  it  was  necessary  that  the  rates 
should  be  collected  was  not  named.  In 
addition  to  that  they  awarded  too  low  a 
percentage  to  the  collectors,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  class  of  people  to 
which  the  coltectore  belonged  were  spared, 
and  a  large  amount  of  rate  was  left  out- 
standing, whilst  the  poor  wretched  cottier 
and  small  tenant  were  harassed  by  the 
collection.  That  was  one  cause  of  griev- 
ance in  Ireland,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  would  admit,  that 
that  constantly  coming  upon  the  poor 
man  was  a  grievance  far  beyond  all  the 
other  grievances  which  public  orators  were 
in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  the  existence 
of  an  alien  aristocracy  and  an  alien 
Church.  The  next  practical  grievance  of 
the  poor  man  was  the  present  state  of  the 
medical  charities  in  Ireland.  The  whole 
system  of  dispensaries  in  that  country 
required  the  most  anxious  consideration 
and  attention.  The  next  grievance  was 
the  little  progress  which  the  Board  of 
Works  had  made  there ;  and  he  regretted 
to  learn  that  the  Grovernment  had  found 
it  necessary  to  curtail  this  Board.  Well, 
he  should  derive  a  little  hope  from  that. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
they  did  not  mean  to  curtail  the  Board ; 
and  he  hoped  that,  in  the  present  pros- 
perous state  of  the  revenue,  they  would 
endeavour  to  increase  the  grant.  Another 
grievance  experienced  by  the  peasantry 
was  the  heavy  exactions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  the  shape  of  tolls  in 
taking  the  agricultural  produce  to  the 
markets.  Now,  he  had  named  four  things, 
which,  from  his  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience, he  knew  to  have  been  felt  more 
grievously,  and  to  have  pressed  more 
heavily  upon  the  poor  friexe-coats  of  Ire- 
land—for it  was  of  them  he  spoke — and 
they  were  the  largest  and  most  important 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
country— than  any  others  that  could  be 
named.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  boo. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  received  his  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  poor,  without 
contradiction,  and  with  seeming  sympathy 
and  approval.  As  to  the  ResolutkMi  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  as  far  as  the 
House  was  ooncemed,  it  was  practically 
oaniedy  for  tbo  Houaa  might  be  deentd 
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at  this  time  id  Committee  on  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  If  upon  a  division  the  noble 
Lord'ii  motion  should  be  lost,  as  he  felt 
confident  that  it  would,  it  would  be  a  fair 
representation  of  the  state  of  opinion  in 
Ireland  towards  those  who  brought  it  for- 
ward. The  Whigs  were  never  subject  to 
a  greater  delusion  than  when  they  fancied 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  cared  one  far* 
thing  about  them.  There  were  many, 
very  many  of  them,  well  acquainted  with 
the  truth,  that  the  real  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  man  depended  more  upon  himself 
and  less  upon  a  change  of  Government 
than  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  addressing  large  public  assemblies, 
were  willing  to  allow.  They  looked  back 
to  the  time  when  the  Whigs  were  in  office 
and  felt  that  little  |was  then  done  for  the 
poor;  nothing,  indeed,  except  the  Loan 
Societies  Bill,  and  that  Tithe  Act,  which, 
coupled  as  st  was  with  the  fatal  appropri- 
ation Clause,  was  not  only  a  burning 
shame  upon  their  brow,  but  a  light  to 
show  what  were  their  motives  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  only  way  in  which  they  inter- 
ested the  poor  whilst  in  office  was,  by 
letting  out  the  fprisoners  from  the  gaols. 
He  alluded  to  the  administration  of  Lord 
Normanby,  for  he  begged  distinctly  to 
state  that  the  administration  of  Lord  For- 
tescue  was  not  disgraced  by  any  such  mi- 
serable exhibitions.  Now  when  they  knew 
that  the  Irish  peasant  wanted  faith  in 
the  law :  that,  in  fact,  he  looked  above 
the  ]aw;||that  he  was  accustomed  to 
act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  rather 
than  on  any  settled  principle,  unless 
they  understood  the  extent  to  which 
those  feelings  prevailed,  they  could  not 
perceive  the  deep  and  lasting  injury  that 
the  I/>rd  Lieutenant  did  to  the  poor — 
how  much  he  was  their  enemy,  and  how 
short-lived  and  ridiculous  was  the  popula- 
rity which  he  had  courted  at  so  high  a 
price.  From  practical  experience  he  would 
say,  that  he  never  knew  any  public  man 
proceed  so  recklessly,  so  carelessly,  and 
80  profligately,  he  might  say,  as  that 
nobleman.  Why  the  Whigs  had  prac- 
tically admitted  this  by  themselves  re- 
calling him.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  and  the  Gentlemen  sittmg  near 
him,  might  fancy,  that  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  present  motion,  they  had  made  a 
good  party  move ;  but  he  suspected  that 
the  views  expressed  on  boih  sides  the 
House  in  the  course  of  this  Debate  had 
wduced  tbem  to  alter  that  opinion.   The 


statements  made  on  that  side  were  io 
vindication  of  law,  moderation,  and  isis- 
dom,  whilst  amongst  the  noble  Loid's 
Friends  there  was  nothing  bat  the  greatest 
possible  confusion  and  discord;  it  was 
chaos  come  again,  the  only  one  point  of 
agreement  being,  that  they  should  attempt 
as  far  as  possible  to  turn  out  the  Tories: 
and  if  they  did  not  do  that,  which  he  knew 
they  could  not,  who  would  they  have  in 
their  places  ?  He  told  the  noble  Lord  that 
it  was  useless  for  him  with  his  opinions 
now  to  hope  to  form  a  Whig  Government. 
The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  some- 
thing, the  Repealers  were  something, 
but  the  Whigs  everything  in  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  prostituted  them- 
selves to  become  anything,  and  now 
were  nothing.  The  Anti-Com-Law 
League  was  something;  it  had  a  principle; 
the  Repeal  party,  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  and  the  Radical  party,  were  all 
something,  because  they  had  princi- 
ples; but  you  Whigs — you  miserable 
Whigs,  still  decking  features  that  can  no 
more  attract  a  stated  public,  and  fancy- 
ing that  you  possess  the  charms  of 
younger  and  better  days,  are  the  objects 
of  that  just  derision  which  belongs  to 
those  unfortunate  public  characters  who 
survive  alike  their  beauty  and  their  repa<> 
tation.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cork  had 
told  the  Irish  people  not  to  trust  to  the 
English  Pariiament;  he  (Mr.  S.  O'Brieo) 
re-echoed  that  advice.  The  boo.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cork  also  reooBi« 
mended  Ireland  to  trust  to  herself;  and  ia 
that  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  biaa. 
They  might  annihilate  the  Church,  they 
might  sever  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries ;  but  he  would  tell  them  and 
the  people  of  Ireland,  that  it  was  with  na- 
tions as  with  individuals,  that  prosperity 
and  happiness  could  not  by  any  law  be 
thrust  upon  them.  That  mnsl  beefieclcdby 
every  rank  and  class  in  society  co-operat- 
ing to  teach  and  to  practise  order,  sabor- 
dination  to  the  law,  patient  industry, 
a  high  tone  of  public  faith  and  fed* 
ing.  That  alone  would  make  a  oa* 
tion  great  and  happy ;  while  insobordi- 
nation,  agitation,  though  peacefnl,  and 
the  summoning  together  of  people  frosa 
their  ordinary  course  of  emplovneot« 
though  strictly  li*gal,  would  leave  the  oa. 
tion  where  they  found  it,  discootsnted  and 
unhappy. 

Sir  Thmai  Wilde  thought  it  wasoec«s« 
nry  to  call  tba  atleotioB  of  tha  fhm$  |q 
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what  was  the  real  question  hefore  it,  and 
which  he  was  inclined  to  think  had  heen 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  how- 
ever good  that  speech  mieht  have  been. 
The  Motion  of  the. noble  Xord  was,  that 
the  House  lesolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  State  of  Ireland,  and  he 
thoueht  it  must  have  occurred  to  whomso- 
ever had  paid  attention  to  what  had  passed 
in  Ireland  lately,  that  all  question  was 
precluded  as  to  whether  it  were  fitting 
such  a  motion  should  be  presented  to  the 
House.  He  did  not  mean  that  Ireland 
had  presented  any  new  state,  but  that 
she  had  continued  to  be  for  the  last  year  in 
a  state  so  much  resembling  that  unfortu- 
nate condition  in  which  she  had  stood  for  a 
long  period  before,  as  to  cast  upon  Parlia- 
ment the  imperative  duty  of  most  seriously 
considering  her  situation.  Among  the 
complaints  of  Ireland  one  was,  that  that 
House  was  indifferent  to  her  real  com- 
plaints and  her  real  distress.  While  he 
thought  that  her  condition  had  created  an 
imperative  demand  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  yet,  considering  the  patient  at- 
tention which  the  House  had  bestowed 
upon  this  debate,  and  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  paid  from  the  banning  to  the  end|  he 
must  repel  the  accusation  of  want  of 
attention  to  Ireland,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Complaints  had  been  made  of  the 
length  of  the  debate ;  but  he  did  not  think, 
considering  the  present  agitated  state  of 
Ireland,  that  any  time  could  be  too  long 
that  was  occupied  in  hearing  what  Mem- 
bers had  to  communicate  from  their  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  her  condition,  as 
their  suggestions  for  the  remedy  of  the 
evils  under  which  she  was  suffering.  He 
had  said  that  Ireland  did  not  at  the  present 
moment,  nor  had  during  the  past  year,  so 
far  as  he  was  aware,  exhibited  any  new 
symptoms.  Lamentable  it  was,  when  they 
considered  the  character  of  that  country  in 
regard  to  her  soil,  possessing  every  advan- 
tage almost  that  nature  coiud  bestow,  and 
when  they  considered  also  th^  nature 
of  her  inhabitants,  and  the  eminent  persons 
in  every  department  she  had  from  time  to 
time  produced,  lamentable  it  was  to  see 
that  she  was  yet  a  suffering  and  distressed 
nation.  It  had  surely  b^me  important 
to  notice  whether  the  evils  under  which 
she  had  lately  suffered  were  new,  or  of  that 
common  character  which  bad  attached  to  her 
for  a  long  period.  If  there  should  be  found 
to  be  ono  wmmm  cauie  of  the  efil  imder 
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which  she  suffered,  it  surely  was  imperative 
that  the  House  should  ascertain  and  well 
consider  what  was  the  course  of  policy  by 
which  she  had  been  governed  during  the 
long  period  she  had  exhibited  the  same 
symptoms.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
system  of  government  which  had  been 
pursued  had  most  unhappily  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  only  objects  of  Government^ 
peace,  good  order,  contentment,  and  pros- 
perity. It  was  material  to  consider  how 
that  country  had  been  governed,  in  order 
to  see  if  there  existed  these  results  of  good 

fovemment.  The  result  would  show  the 
tness  of  a  party  to  govern,  and  the  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  of  the  policy  of  a 
Government.  If  it  were  said  that  the  evil 
arose  in  any  part  from  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  knew  nothing  more  essential 
as  evidence  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a 
Government  than  to  inquire  into  their 
ability— having  had  a  reasonable  period 
allowed  to  accommodate  their  Government 
to  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  A  Go- 
vernment which  could  not  do  that  existed 
with  little  advantage  to  the  country  over 
which  it  presided.  Whether  that  course 
of  policy  which  had  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  in  Ireland  was  adapted  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  produced 
happiness,  prosperity,  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  contentment,  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained. In  a  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
the  Union  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  for 
most  of  the  evils  that  oppressed  the  country. 
Had  the  Union  answered  its  destined  pur- 
pose ?  If  it  had  failed,  could  there  be  much 
difficulty  in  discovering  why  it  had  failed  ? 
Various  schemes  had  be^i  tried  to  allay  the 
agitation  in  Ireland,  and  various  attempts 
had  been  made  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  All  remedies 
had  been  tried  but  one.  Good  faith  and 
justice  had  not  been  tried.  The  Union  was 
not  carried  out  in  a  manner  likely  to  afford 
satisfaction  to  Ireland.  The  best  of  her 
sons,  the  most  eminent  of  her  patriots,  had 
denounced  that  measure  as  having  been  ac- 
complished by  fraud,  corruption,  and  in« 
trigue.  That  the  object  of  the  Union  was 
the  good  of  England  and  Ireland— -that  the 
good  of  England  was  essentially  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  it  nobody  doubted  | 
but  neither  was  it  doubted  that  by  whatever 
means  the  Union  was  carried,  the  interests 
of  Ireland  were  not  properly  protected,  and 
that  justice  was  not  done  to  her.  One  of 
the  pledged  results  of  the  Union  was  Ca- 
thoUc  Emancipation,  yet  for  twenty-nine 
yem  wai  it  withhold*   What  Ixdandcoa^ 
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Coined  of  was^  that  there  had  been  an 
nion  but  in  name ;  the  promiBes  made  to 
her  in  the  way  of  inducement  had  not  been 
fulfilled ;  and  that  when  Emancipation  had 
beenafterwacdt  oonoeded,  not  under  a  sense 
of  Justice^t  had  not  beni  rendered  volun* 
tarily ;  but  the  Government  had  felt  itself 
oompelled  to  grant  it,  in  order  to  avoid 
evils  they  were  afraid,  and  justly  and  pro^ 
perly  afraid  to  meet.  But  Emandpationi 
like  the  Union>  was  in  a  great  measure  but 
a  name.  The  Union  had  not  given  to  Ire- 
land Emanoipation>  and  had  not  given  to 
Ireland,  that  fair  share  of  influence  and 
authority  in  the  management  of  her  own 
affairsi  which  her  station  and  importance 
entitled  her  to  expect.  The  value  of  Eman- 
cipation,  as  had  otten  been  stated,  consisted 
not  in  the  removal  of  ineapacity  to  hold 
public  office  and  possess  public  trust,  it 
was  expected  to  beetow  a  fair  participation 
in  the  honours  and  trusts  of  the  State. 
Ireland  stood  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
having  an  Established  Church,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  dad  not  constitute  one- 
seventh  part  of  her  population.  It  was 
surely  material  that  a  serious  view  should 
be  taken  of  the  complaints  that  Ireland 
was  urging,  and  that  the  causes  should  be 
ascertained  which  kept  her  in  the  state  he 
had  referred  to,  and  that  the  Government 
should  be  called  upon  to  say  what  were  the 
remedies  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, they  proposed  to  apply  to  evils  of 
such  long  continuance.  Surely  this  is  not 
a  call  prematurely  made  upon  the  Govem- 
ment*  Irriand  had  been  under  the  ma. 
nagement  of  the  political  party  which  now 
formed  the  Government  for  a  long  period, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  say,  that  what  Ire- 
land now  was»  they  had  made  it  It  was 
under  their  system  of  policy,  that  Ireland 
had  existed  for  a  long  time.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  comparatively  short  period 
when  the  Whiff  Government  held  office, 
the  Tory  party  had  had  the  control  of  that 
Kingdom.  It  was  with  them,  therefore, 
that  the  responsibility  rested  of  applying  a 
system  of  government  applicable  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  oountry-^t 
was  to  them,  the  want  of  judgment,  in 
not  giving  advantage  to  her  resources,  and 
the  means  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  was 
stiribatablei  When  the  Whig  Govern- 
meniwerein  office,  but  likely  soon  to  beie- 
moived,  it  was  well  known  that  Ireland  was 
the  chief  difficulty  whkh  the  right  hen. 
BttNnet  Mt  he  would  have  toconteud  with 
wImo  he  asiumed  the  reins  of  ipower.  Aet- 
pb  thought  and  considecatiai^  thenbie, 


must  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  stale  of 
Ireland,  and  the  present  Government,  when 
they  came  into  office,  were  expected  ■■und 
justly  expected— to  legislate  for  Ireland^ 
Two  measures  only  had  passed.  Whils  ia 
opposition,  as  was  justly  stated  the  other 
night,  the  other  side  were  active,  oonstaat» 
unremitting,  and  most  vigorous  ia  op* 
posing  all  the  measures  which  the  Wk% 
Government  proposed  in  favour  of  Ire* 
land.  It  had  been  complained  that  thu 
Whig  Government  had  done  ao  little  far 
Ireland.  Now,  be  challenged  any  one  to 
show  that  the  Whig  Government  had 
power  to  do  more  than  they  had  done. 
That  their  wishes  were  to  do  more—that 
their  wishes  were  to  act  op  to  the  princi- 
ples which  the  noble  Lord  had  avowed, 
and  upon  the  policy  he  had  detaUed  b  bis 
speech  on  the  present  Motion,  no  awn 
could  deny.  The  Whig  Govexnmeul  bad 
been  taunted  with  withdrawing  the  Ap- 
propriation  Clause.  Had  they  voluntanljr 
withdrawn  it  ?  Had  they,  as  a  autter  of 
choice,  forborne  to  carry  it  into  full  efieet, 
or  had  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
carry  it,  as  they  had  found  themselves  unable 
to  carry  other  measures  they  deemed  neoea- 
sary  for  the  publio  good  by  the  aifoctive 
resistance  of  Uie  Op|Msitaon  ?  During  all 
that  time,  the  Members  of  the  preaaea 
Government,  then  in  Opposition,  had  coo- 
tinued  to  display  the  same  qpirit  towarda 
Ireland,  which  had  been  manifosted  bgr 
them  before,  in  the  yean  of  her  sonoir 
and  distress  and  of  theirs.  What,  tbeop 
could  have  been  expected  upon  their  le* 
turn  to  power?  It  is  clear  that  die  aoel 
reasonable  security  for  the  peace  of  tbe 
country  was  the  confldenoe  reposed  in  tbe 
Government  of  tbe  oountiy.  Could  tbe 
Irish  people  receive  back  the  present  Oo« 
vernment  in  the  just  expectation  that  tbeir 
Administration  would  be  carried  on  in  a 
manner,  more  consonant  with  Uie  spirit  of 
equity,  and  die  daima  of  legislative  juataee, 
than  their  former  policy  bd  maniferted 
What  were  the  taunts  that  were  thrown 
out  upon  the  ooooessions  tbe  Wbigs 
made  to  Ireland?  Was  it  not 
that  the  Cfj  of  the  party  was  thai « 
had  readied  its  limit,  that  no  fitrtlNr  eon* 
cession  could  be  made  with  asftty  to  tbe 
Constitutioo,  with  aafoty  to  tbe  Cbuieb, 
or  with  just  regard  to  tbe  intersHa  ef 
England?  Oae  foature  bekinfed  to  tbe 
Government  whidi  had  disniaeed  tbeWbiBa 
which  oould  not  he  miatatau  Two  of 
the  most  active  and  able  Measfaenef  Eari 
Grey's  Government  were  made  I 
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of  State  in  the  present,  but  they  were 
right  hon.  Oenllemen  who  declined  fur- 
ther to  co«>operate  with  the  late  Ministry, 
because  their  measures  were  too  favourable 
towards  Ireland.  Unfortunately  for  that 
country  the  only  Members  of  the  former 
Whig  Cabinet  who  were  admitted  to  form 
|Murt  of  the  present  Administration  were 
those  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
difierences  with  the  Whigs  respecting  their 
intentions  towards  Ireland.  When,  there- 
fore, the  present  Government  was  formed, 
great  anxiety  must  have  existed  as  to 
whether  those  difficulties  would  not  oon-> 
tinue  which  it  was  supposed  embarrassed 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  with  respect  to 
the  Government  of  Ireland.  What  is  the 
experience  of  the  two  years  which  have 
passed?  That  Ireland  continues  now  as 
she  had  repeatedly  been  before-^^in  a  state 
which  they  were  taught  to  believe  was 
the  verge  of  civil  war.  It  had  been  an- 
nounced in-  ^  manner  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, that  Ireland  was  m  such  a  state, 
3iat  most  serious  apprehensions  must  be 
entertained  for  her  peac^  and  safety.  And 
should  they  be  told,  under  these  circum- 
stances, with  Irehmd  in  such  a  state,  that 
the  Members  of  the  late  Government  were 
acting  wrongly  and  erroneously  in  asking 
the  House  to  review  the  affidrs  of  that 
country,  and  to  consider  what  had  been  the 
policy  which  had  been  acted  upon  and  was 
likely  to  continue  f  It  was  said,  that  the 
matter  was  brought  fDrward  at  an  impio^ 
per  time ;  but  all  who  knew  anything  of 
the  political  history  of  the  country,  knew 
that  never  had  a  motion  been  made  for 
enquiry  into  the  affiirs  of  the  country.— a 
mattes  which  naturally  arose  out  of  a  dis. 
tarbed  stale  of  things— but  the  Govern, 
meot  of  the  time  had  proclaimed  it  to  be  a 
motion  OQt  of  time.  But  was  Ireland  in 
such  a  state  as  to  give  a  choice  of  time. 
What  had  they  to  wait  for?  Is  there  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the 
present  state  of  aiainP  The  time  whidi 
upon  all  occasions  had  been  thought  proper 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  of  the  kind  was 
when  the  country  was  in  a  stale  of  aeita- 
tion,  when  a  system  of  policy  had  been 
pursued)  incapaUe  of  relieving  the  country 
from  the  evils  under  which  s£s  was  suffer- 
ing. The  Motion  was,  moreover,  a  con- 
stitutional and  inldligible  one;  it  asked 
the  House  and  the  country  whether  the 
policy  pursued  towards  Ireland  was  wise 
in  itt  principle  and  salutatv  in  its  eflfects  ? 
It  asked,  whether  is  that  kingdom  wisely 
fulei  or  woefully  ml^govemed  r    It  was  a 


Motion  perfectly  proper  both  in  regard  to 
time  and  object.  Hon.  Gentlemen  taunt  the 
noble  Lord  with  anticipating  that  the  Mo- 
tion would  be  rejected.  Be  it  so;  the 
inquiry  was  not  therefore  the  less  impera^ 
tive,  nor  were  the  facts  which  it  elicited 
the  less  interesting.  If  the  majority  of 
the  House  were  of  opinion  that  the  policy 
adopted,  and  likely  to  be  continued,  was 
good  policy,  everyone  interested  in  Ireland 
must  be  better  satisfied  that  after  such  a 
convulsive  period  as  last  year,  the  House 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Now,  if 
Ireland  was  sufiering  from  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  specific  causes  if  the  state  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation— ^if  these  and  other  evils  that 
afflicted  that  country  were  of  long  conti« 
nuance,  how  long,  he  would  ask,  were  they 
to  continue  ?  The  deplorable  situation  of 
the  Sister  Kingdom  was  manifest.  Was 
it  her  fault,  or  was  it  yours?  In  either 
case  have  you  a  remedy  at  hand  ?  If  you 
have,  when  do  you  mean  to  apply  it? 
Could  it  for  one  moment  be  pretended, 
that  past  experience  did  not  show,  that 
the  course  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed  had  produced  the  unhappiness  that 
now  afflicted  Ireland  ?  Did  that  course  of 
policy  which  you  had  pursued  so  long,  and 
which  had  hitherto  failed,  present  any 
prospect  of  answering  better  in  future? 
Had  Ireland  received  satisfaction  unon  any 
subject,  which,  by  any  reasohame  man, 
could  be  considered  to  be  a  redress  of  the 
evils  that  afflict  her  ?  It  was  on  all  sides 
admitted  that  the  Irish  Ghureh  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  unhappiness  which  Ir^nd 
suffered.  That  it  was  an  eternal  source  of 
hatred  and  discord  as  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  must  be.  Was  any  remedy  proposed  to 
be  applied?  If  they  continued  the  Irish 
EstabUshed  Chureh,  how  could  they  expect 
that  the  remedies  addressed  to  other  evils 
could  result  in  giving  satisfaction  so  long  as 
this  great  evu  remained  unredressed. 
What  was  there  in  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland  which  should  lead  the  Government 
to  suppose  that  any  remedial  measuresoouU 
be  sncoessAil  whi£»  that  leading  grievance 
remained  unredressed  ?  There  is  no  ground 
for  such  expectation ;  he  would  say,  there- 
fore, that  in  proposing  other  measures  to 
meet?the  difficulties  that  existed,  they  would 
wholl]f  fiul  £very  one  was  agreed  in  the 
necessity  of  the  miJntenance  of  the  Unien 
Ibr  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  two  eountriesL  The  present  Govern* 
OMBt  have  dedared  that  they  were  rea^ 
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for  civil  war  rather  than  repeal  the  Union. 
Pray,  might  he  ask,  if  Ireland  was  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  they  could  not  grant  her 
that  which  she  deemed  essentiiu  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  majority  of  her 
inhabitants,  and  that  they  were  prepared 
to  maintain  the  Union  by  a  civil  war,  might 
he  ask  how  long  it  was  to  be  carried  on  ? 
For  what  period  of  time  did  they  suppose 
that  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  would  endure  a  state  of  civil  war  ? 
Ireland  said, ''  Give  us  our  due  share  of  in- 
fluence and  authority  in  the  Government. 
Do  not  keep  an  Establishment  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  now  is,  so  wholly  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  object  of  an  Establishment  If 
you  tell  us  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
the  Union  which  prevent  you  granting  us 
our  just  demands,  then  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  what  is  to  be  the  result  ?  Repeal  the 
Union — that  Union  ought  no  longer  to 
exist  than  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  both  countries."  Ireland  says,  '*  You 
have  pretended  to  form  a  partnership,  but 
you  monopolise  all  power,  and  when  we 
call  upon  you  to  do  us  justice,  and  give  us 
a  due  share  in  the  prosperity  of  our  joint 
affairs,  or  terminate  the  compact  between 
us,  you  tell  us  you  are  prepared  for  civil 
war  rather  than  dissolve  the  partnership." 
If  this  partnership  was  to  continue  only  on 
these  terms,  then  that  agitation  so  much 
complained  of,  must  also  continue,  that  agi- 
tation which  you  once  feared,  and  under 
the  iqfluehce  of  which  fear,  you  granted 
Emancipation.  If  (said  Sir  T.  Wilde)  you 
do  come  to  civil  war,  will  the  English  peo- 
ple shed  the  blood  of  the  Irish  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  that  Union  because  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  England?  What 
would  be  the  character  of  England  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  during  the  continuance 
of  a  civil  war  arising  out  of  the  claims  such 
as  Ireland  urges  ?  Why  did  you  grant  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  ?  Because  you  could 
not  withhold  it.  Why  do  you  wait  until 
Bueh  a  period,  before  you  enter  into  a  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  justice  of  her 
present  demands— -before  you  enter  into 
consideration  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  with  advan- 
taffe  to  both  nations,  that  you  should  with- 
hold from  her  those  measures  of  justice 
which  she  so  imperiously  requires  ?  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  there  is  any  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Irish 
people  for  a  disunion  of  the  Empire. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  however,  much  as 
the  advantages  of  a  local  legislature  and  a 
YwideDt  ariitooraqr  may  bo  esaggenlad, 
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Union  with  England  more  thui 
surate  with  all  those  advantages.  But  if 
the  Government  are  not  prepued  to  show 
how  Ireland  can  be  put  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, consistently  with  the  maintpnanrr 
of  the  Union,  by  an  alteration  of  their 
present  policy,  it  is  most  important,  that 
the  country  should  consider  what  are  the 
results  likely  to  flow  from  such  a  stmte 
of  things."  The  alterations  proposed  bj 
Her  Majesty's  Government  appeared  to 
him  much  too  inconsiderable  to  ooo<- 
tribute  to  any  such  result.  The  waot 
of  confldence  of  the  people  of  Irdand 
in  the  present  Government  was  of  itself 


sufficient  to  prevent  any  such 
being  attended  with  the  benefits  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  appeared  disposed  to  esL^ 
pect  to  flow  from  them.  When  speaking 
of  a  want  of  confidence,  he  did  not  allude 
to  that  portion  of  the  people  who  might  be 
called  the  **  last  remnant  of  a  dying  fae- 
tion,"  but  he  referred  to  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  were  in* 
terested  mainly  in  the  subjects  of  oomplaist. 
That  portion  of  the  people  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  could  enteitaiA 
confidence  in  the  present  Government. 
The  evil,  therefore^  was,  that  what 
tendered  by  the  present  Government  i 
be  received  with  suspicion,  and  that  lev 
contentment  was  likely  to  flow  fiK>m  it  thao 
if  the  same  measures  had  been  offered  faj 
those  in  whom  the  people  had  more  confi- 
dence. Now,  in  this  state  of  things,  what 
had  been  the  results  of  the  Ministerial 
policy  for  the  last  year  ?  Ireland  had  been 
the  theatre  of  meetings  which  they  were 
led  to  suppose  had  ezdted  the  greataat 
alarm.  Did  the  Government  entertain 
alarm  at  those  meetings?  He  presoaied 
they  did  not.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  O'Connell),  who  was  Um 
means  of  calling  these  meetings  profrsnjj^ 
from  the  first,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
countenance  any  breach  of  the  law^aad 
he  took  care  that  none  should  be  comoiitted. 
If,  notwithstanding  this  the  Government 
—in  Ireland  and  in  England— weie^  i 
theless  alarmed  at  the  meetings  which  i 
held  —  and  if  these  meetingB  were  r^ 
nrded  as  illegal,  as  in  the  other  Hoom  «£ 
Parliament  th^  were  declared  to  be— 
what  had  been  the  policy  and  coaiae  par* 
sued  by  the  Government?  Could  maj 
man  imagine  why,  if  sudi  was  reaDy  ikle 
opinion  entertained  of  those  "^^^^gt^  tlw 
Government  did  not  interfere  to  stop  ilwm? 
Did  the  HouN  ilk  him  how  ihii  could  hi 
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done?  Why  how,  he  would  in  return  demand, 
had  the  Government  stopped  them  at  last  ? 
Had  they  any  difficulty  ?  Did  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  manifest  the  sincerity  of  his  previous 
declaration  of  entirely  peaceable  intentions 
when  the  Government  attempted  to  stop 
the  meetings?      Did  he  show  that  his 
declaration  was  inconsistent  with  his  real 
intention  ?     If  these  meetings  put  a  na- 
tion in  alarm — ^if  it  be  imputed  to  them, 
that  though  professedly  held  in  order  to  con- 
sider pubUc  grievances  and  obtain  remedies 
for   them,  they  were  in  truth  held  for 
purposes  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
— why,  he  would  ask,  did  the  Government 
permit  them  to  continue  for  nine  months? 
The  moment  the  Government  issued  their 
proclamation,  at  that  moment  they  ceased, 
the  individual  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  calling  them,  felt  it  his  duty  to  use  his 
utmost  exertions  to  repair  the  fault  of  the 
Government,  to  make  up  for  their  delay,  and 
to  prevent  that  public  mischief  which  the  re- 
missness of  the  Government,  if  the  previous 
meetings  had  been  really  dangerous,  had 
very  nearly  brought  upon   the  country. 
From  the  moment,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment issued  its  proclamation,  the  object 
sought  by  it  was  obtained.     What  reason, 
then,  had  the  Government  to  suppose,  that 
if  such  a  proclamation  had  been  issued 
earlier  it  might  not  have  saved  all  those 
apprehensions  which  had  been  experienced 
from    the    holding    of    these    meetings? 
Was  it  to   delay    your  hand   until  you 
could  catch  a  political  enemy?    You  were 
willing  to  permit  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
to  arise  to  any  height — meanwhile  pre- 
paring your  troops  to  put  it  down    by 
violence  when  it  should  break  out  into 
open  act»— you  were  willing  to  permit  dis- 
content to  engender  itself  in  the  minds  of 
millions— and  hazard  all  the  consequences 
of  its  continuance  and  its  contagious  ef- 
fects,  merely  that  you  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  sending  your  reporters  to 
catch  an  inflammatory  and  unguarded  sen- 
tence uttered  here  and  there  by  a  political 
opponent  against  you.    Was  that  a  digni- 
fied or  a  decorous  course  of  policy  for  a 
Government  to  pursue  ?  I  apprehend,  that 
there  has  never  been  any  Government  more 
sensitive  than  the  present  of  the  danger 
to  result  from  public  meetings,  and  if  they 
really  had  felt  alarm  at  these  meetings,  as 
being  incompatible  with  the  public  safety, 
they  might  have  prohibited    them  from 
the  first.    What  was  to  prevent  them? 
Did  they  do  anything  which  would  lead  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  suppose  that  these 
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meetings  were   objectionable?      On  the 
contrary,  the  acquiescence  of  the  Govern* 
ment  by  inaction,  induced  them  to  believe, 
that  the   meetings  were  perfectly  legal. 
What  was  the  effect  ?     The  inducing  them 
unguardedly  and   unsuspiciously  into  at- 
tending them,  when,  but  for  this  conduct 
on    the    part    of  the    Government,  they 
never  would  have  attended  them  ?    Look- 
ing at  the  law  as  it  had  been  laid  down 
by  the  Judges    of   the    Queen's    Bench 
in  Ireland,  what  an  awful  responsibility, 
what  serious  complaints  might  be  urged 
against  the  Government,  when  it  was  laid 
down  from  that  Bench,  that  a  man  who 
attended  the  last  meeting  might  be  taken 
to  have  adopted  all  the  meetings  that  bad 
been  held  before  for  the  last  nine  months, 
thereby  bringing  upon  himself  an  accumu- 
lated responsibility,  that  no  one  would  have 
incurred  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?     A  man  witnessing  these  meetings 
for  a  long  period  unobstructed,  believing 
that  they  were  perfectly  innocent,  was  in- 
duced to  attend  one  of  them;  and  then, 
when  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice,  he 
found  himself  charged  with  the  adoption  of 
all  the  violent  expressions  which  had  been 
used  at  all  the  previous  meetings — expres- 
sions which  subjected  the  party  to  a  veiy 
serious  prosecution.    This  was  a  matter  of 
very  serious  complaint  against  the  Govern- 
ment.    From  what  had  taken  place,  the 
inference  by  the  Irish  public  would  be, 
that  all  this  was  permitted  to  go  on  with 
all  the  hazard  of  consequences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  hold   of  a  certain  few 
individucus  —  perhaps   one   among  them 
was  their  great  and  only  object,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  faD  within  the  tram- 
mels of  the  law,  and  become  a  victim  to  a 
resentment  arising  from  a  long  course  of 
political  hostility.     He  could  not  compre. 
bend  the  course  which  was  taken  by  the 
Government  in  respect  to  the  issuing  of 
the  Proclamation.     It  was  announced  that 
the  Clontarf  meeting  was  to  be  the  last  of 
the  great  meetings  held  for  RepeaL     It 
was,  however,  stated  that  the  Government 
had  reason  to  believe  that  that  meeting 
was  not  to  be  the  last.    How  came  it, 
then,  that  the  Lord   Lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  happened  to  be  at  that 
particular    moment     absent     from     Ire- 
land ?    If  it  was  believed  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  five  or  six  meetings  more  were 
to  be  held — in  such  a  state  of  things,  ought 
the  Government  of  Ireland  to  have  b^n 
left  for  the  space  of  more  than  a  week 
without  the  presence  of  either  the  Lord 
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LioutBHtnt  or  the  Lord  Chancellor?  Ought 
both  these  high  official  personages  to  have 
been  in  England  at  auch  a  time?  They 
had  received  information  that  a  great  meet* 
ing  was  about  to  be  held  of  a  most  danger* 
ous  kind— ought  they  to  have  received 
that  ii^formation  in  England  or  in  Ireland  ? 
Was  it  showing  a  proper  degree  of  watch- 
fulness and  care,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Irish  people>  when  they  anticipated  that 
such  a  meeting  was  to  take  place  ?  Could 
it  be  excused  tor  a  moment  ?  Was  it  oon- 
nstent  with  the  proper  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  no  Member 
of  that  Government,  who  was  competent 
to  act,  was  in  Ireland  for  a  whole  week,  at 
a  time  of  this  supposed  great  danger  ?  But 
look  at  the  last  meeting.  Information  was 
said  to  have  arrived  in  Ensland  that  a  Repeal 
meeting  was  about  tp  be  held  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  at  Clontarf,  and  that  they  had 
procured  a  document  calling  that  meeting, 
which  somebody  had  issued^  con  tuning  cer* 
tain  military  terms.  On  Monday  the  Govern* 
ment  took  this  document  into  consideration 
—that  meeting  was  adjourned  till  Tues- 
day. Then  came  another  hand-bill  from 
Ireland,  in  which  there  occurred  a  change 
in  certain  of  the  terms  used<^the  word 
*'  troops"  having  been  changed  into  ''groups/' 
and  the  question  then  raised  by  the  Minis- 
ters was,  whether  they  ought  or  not  to 
interfere  and  stop  the  Clontarf  meeting. 
Day  after  dav  the  consultations  went  on, 
and  at  last  tne  Locd  Lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  sent  away  to  Ireland, 
not  with  an^  proclamation,  but  with  dis- 
cretionary instructions.  The  Ministers 
could  not  profess  not  to  know  the  character 
of  the  meeting  to  be  held,  and  of  the  per- 
sons who  would  attend  it*  Thev  had  fiill 
means  of  knowledge.  How  ridiculous,  then 
was  it  to  say  that,  having  these  hand-bills 
before  them,  the  Ministers  were  unable, 
without  further  explanation,  to  make  up 
their  minds  for  several  days,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  week  that  they  deter* 
mined  upon  their  course  in  regard  to  a 
meeting  which,  according  to  their  professed 
conviction,  was  one  full  of  danger.  Did  ever 
a  Government  upon  such  an  occasion  stand 
before  the  public  in  so  extraordinary  a 
light  ?  They  knew  that  the  parties  calling 
the  meeting  had  declared  their  determina- 
tion not  to  violate  the  law,  and  the  people, 
it  was  alto  well  known,  did  not  contemplate 
violence.  Nor  did  he  really  believe  that 
the  Ministers  conscientiously  expected  any 
▼iolence  or  outbreak.  An  appearance  of 
alarm  was,  however,  to  be  assumed ;  but, 


as  if  to  show  how  little  real  a|»pieheiiaioa 
was  entertained,  it  was  not  until  Saturdiqr 
evening  that  a  proclamation  was  issaed  by 
the  Government  restraining  the  Clontaif 
meeting.  The  House  were  to  be  toId«  too, 
forsooth,  that  the  Irish  Government  found 
great  difficulty  in  preparing  the  Prodamaf- 
tion,  which  he  should  think,  aa  was  said  to 
Mr.  Addison  when  he  complained  of  great 
difficulty  in  writing  a  despatch,  that  any  at- 
torney's clerk  would  draw  up  in  ten  minutes. 
That  was  another  excuse.  What  was  the 
result  ?  The  meeting  was  prevented ;  there 
was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  alann, 
or  indication  ot  an  intention  to  violate  the 
law,  and  the  mee^ng  was  prevented  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  without  the  least  outbreak  or 
breach  of  the  peace  of  any  kind.  The  Cjo- 
vemment  had  thus  full  experience  that  the 
professions  of  peace  made  by  Mr.  0*Coa«- 
nell  were  not  colourable;  that  his  pro- 
fessions of  his  intention  to  obey  the 
law  were  sincere.  He  should  have  thou^t, 
considering  the  way  in  which  the  Uo* 
vernment  had  stood  by,  that  after  having 
seen  what  had  been  the  efiect  of  the  procla- 
mation, the  soundest  policy  would  have  been 
to  have  rested  content,  without  instituting 
subsequent  proseoutions.  They  might  have 
waited  to  have  seen  whether  there  was  anj 
further  intention  to  agitate  that  oountxy  m 
a  manner  dangerous  to  its  peace.  But 
no ;  after  nine  months  acquiescence,  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  prosecute  Mr. 
O'Connell  i  and  now,  when  that  pro- 
secution was  arraigned,  was  impugued, 
and  when  their  poHcy  was  challenged,  as 
unfitted  and  unsuited  to  Ireland,  the 
House  was  aiked  what  law  had  they  (the 
Government)  violated?  The  right  hoiu 
Gentleman  (Sir  James  Graham)  said,  **  I 
am  not  defending  a  Coercion  Bill.*"  Had 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  any  objectioQ 
to  detend  it?  He  was  a  party  to  tu 
havuig  passed;  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Government  which  passed  it.  He  should 
have  thought,  that  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet  was  a  party  to  the  passbg  of  that 
Bill,  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  de» 
fend  it.  It  ought  not  to  be  fonntten,  that 
the  Whigs  came  into  office  siter  a  \smm 
courseof  Tory  misgovemmeot;  they  could 
not  remove  in  a  short  time,  Uie  evils  which 
had  been  fostered  for  nmnv  yean.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had,  however,  said« 
tlwt  he  was  not  caDed  upon  to  ddTeod  a 
Coercion  Bill.  True,  but  he  (Sir  T. 
Wilde)  would  venture  to  say,  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  defend  a  Cocaicioo  Bill  than 
the  late  prosecution.    He  would  veolure 
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to  8a7,  on  the  authority  of  every  man  who 
had  considered  the  subject,  that  a  Coercion 
Bill,  or  an  Arms  Bill,  suspending  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  and»  to  a  certain  ex- 
tenty  encroaching  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  but  which  bein^  only  a  tem- 

Sorary  measure  would  expire,  and  in- 
ict  upon  the  Constitution  no  farther 
wound,  was  less  objectionable  than  to 
stretch  and  strain  the  law,  as  in  the  late 
prosecution,  and  so  to  leave  it  hereafter  to 
be  usedy  on  the  warrant  of  the  example 
of  the  present  Government,  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  public  liberty.  Look  at  the 
various  temporary  measures,  including  the 
Arms  Bill.  He  hoped  that  Ireland  would 
be  the  better  for  them  ;  but  better  or  worse 
they  would  come,  to  an  end,  and  the  gene- 
ral liberties  of  the  country  remain  unhurt. 
But  the  late  prosecution  would  remain  as 
an  evil  precedent  for  any  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, as  a  pattern  for  future  Ministers 
with  much  worse  intentions  than  he  was 
disposed  to  attribute  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet.  If  Mr.  O'Connell  had  uttered  se- 
ditious speeches — if,  by  his  writings,  or  by 
other  means,  he  had  excited  the  people  to 
discontent  and  disaffection  in  a  manner 
not  warranted  by  law,  let  him  be  indicted 
for  it.  If  he  had  attempted  to  overawe 
the  Government,  let  him  be  indicted  for 
it.  He  was  amenable  for  his  acts ;  but  it 
was  most  improper  to  twist  them  all  into 
an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy*  and  to  es- 
tablish a  precedent,  wnich  at  some  fu- 
ture period  m^ht  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent l^;al  meetings  for  the  redress  of  pub- 
lic grievances.  The  Solicitor  General  had 
said  last  night  that  some  such  indictment 
had  been  prepared  during  the  Government 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Lora  John  Russell), 
but  his  hon*  and  learned  Friend  was  a  most 
dexterous  advocate.  It  was  trueg  that  the 
same  form  of  indictment  had  been  in  use 
for  many  years ;  but  all  Westminster  Hall 
admitted  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  law 
and  that  it  was  oftener  used  for  bad  pur- 
poses than  for  the  punbhment  of  real  guflt. 
That  form  of  indictment  had  been  employ- 
ed for  a  lon^  course  of  time,  but  never  had 
it  been  applied  to  such  a  purpose  as  on  the 
late  occasion.  The  indictment  prepared 
during  the  late  Government  was  not  for 
constructive  conspiracy,  by  which  one  man 
might  be  convicted  for  the  acts  of  another, 
for  speeches  which  he  had  never  heard,  and 
for  paragraphs  in  newspapers  he  had  never 
read,  but  was  for  open  acts  of  conspiracy 
followed  by  acts  of  gross  illegality.  He 
appealed  to  the  Attorney  General  whether 


this  form  of  indiotment,  applied  to  the  late 
prosecution,  had  not  been  stigmatised  l^  the 
profession  as  long  as  he  had  known  it.  Who- 
ever attended  to  the  form  of  that  indict- 
ment, followed  up  by  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^  would  be  fully 
aware  of  its  character.  It  charged  Mr. 
O'Conndl  with  having  conspired  with  cer- 
tain other '  persons  to  proauce  discontent 
and  disaffection;  that  he  conspired  with 
others  to  call  meetings,  and  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  physical  force  to  overawe  the  Le- 
gislature. The  law  laid  down  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was,  that  persons  associated 
and  combined  to  effect  by  their  joint  efforts 
an  illegal  object,  or  by  illegal  means  to  ef- 
fect a  le|;al  object,  were  guilty  of  conspi- 
racy, m  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  did  not  except 
to  that  law  3  he  did  not  except  to  the  ap- 
plication of  that  law ;  but  he  complained 
that  the  summing-up  of  the  learned 
Judge,  left  the  Jury  in  a  state  of  perfect 
confusion,  as  to  what  were  illegal  means 
or  illegal  objects.  Have  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  ask,  a  right  to  meet  to  dis- 
cuss grievances?  Coula  grievances  be  dis- 
cussed with  any  effect,  without  exciting 
discontent  ?  Was  it  the  privilege  of  the 
people  to  meet  only  lor  the  excitement  of 
content  and  affection?  Discontent  and 
disafiection  might,  it  was  true,  be  excited 
by  illegal  means,  and  it  required  great  care 
on  the  part  of  the  Judge  to  point  out  to 
the  Jury,  the  limits  between  the  degree  of 
discontent  and  disaffection  that  mifffat  pro- 
perly and  Imlly  be  excited  widiin  the 
privilege  of  Engluhmen,  and  essential  to 
the  safety  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
between  the  degree  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection that  might  not  properly  and  le- 
gally be  excited.  He  stated  in  the  face 
of  hia  hon.  and  learned  Friends,  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Government,  that 
the  indictment  against  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
a  perfect  indictment  for  hi^h  treason.  It 
charged  him  with  conspinng  to  call  a 
meeting  of  great  numbers,  ana  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  physical  force  to  overawe  the 
Legislature,  and  thus  to  procure  an  alter- 
ation of  th^  laws  of  the  country.  On  the 
trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  Lord  Mans- 
field said,  in  eo  many  words,  ''  ta  attempt 
by  numbers  to  overawe  the  Legislature, 
to  procure  a  change  in  the  law,  is  High 
Treason."  In  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Conndl, 
it  was  followed  by  Overt  Acts,  so  that  it 
was  a  complete  and  perfect  indictment  for 
High  Treason.  Wmit  had  been  done  re- 
ganiing  the  Poor-law?  What  had  been 
said  and  done  on  that  subject  by  hon. 
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Members,  and  by  one  of  the  leading  Jour- 
nals of  the  country  ?  What  had  not  been 
asserted  in  placards,  and  in  speeches  by 
Mr.  Oastler  ?  Was  it  not  to  excite  the  ill- 
will  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  set 
one  class  against  another  ?  Why  were  not 
they  indicted?  Read  the  articles  of  the 
Times  newspaper  —  read  Mr.  Oastler's 
speeches.  They  were  as  violent  as  could 
be  madet  and  some  Members  of  this  House, 
as  ardent  as  they  were  sincere,  had  not 
scrupled  to  follow  the  example.  The  law 
under  which  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been 
indicted,  would  have  convicted  every  one 
of  them  of  conspiracy.  Look  again  at 
what  had  been  said  on  the  Slave-trade,  and 
on  various  other  public  measures,  where 
the  ill  will  of  one  class  of  subjects  was  ex- 
cited against  the  other.  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  said  to  the  people  of  Ireland— 

**  The  people  of  England  have  unkind  feel- 
ings towards  you ;  they  are  not  disposed  to 
consult  your  interests;  they  have  oppressed 
you  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  they  have 
no  sympathy  with  you,  and  do  not  legislate 
for  your  benefit.*' 

Had  he  a  right  to  say  all  that  ?  Had  he 
a  right  to  show  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
they  ought  to  petition  Parliament  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Unbn?  Had  he  a  right  to 
use  arguments?  Why,  it  was  setting  the 
people  of  Ireland  against  the  people  of 
England.  He  is  indicted ;  and  what  does 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  tell  the  Jury  ?— 

**  It  is  true  that  the  indictment  contains 
certain  overt  acts :  but  not  one  of  those  overt 
acts  need  be  proved,  for  the  crime  consisted 
in  the  agreement,  and  not  in  the  acts." 

The  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  say :-« 

^  You  may  infer  an  agreement  if  you  see 
persons  acting  in  common;  if  you  find  a 
newspaper  writing  an  article  in  favour  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  reporting  his  speeches,  you 
may  use  that  against  the  newspaper  to  prove 
that  it  is  conspiring  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
you  may  use  Mr.  O'Connell's  speech  as  evi- 
dence  that  he  has  conspired  with  the  news- 
paper." 

Nobody  can  approve  of  the  language  of 
Mr.  O'Connell ;  no  man  can  approve  of 
the  meetings  he  called,  because  they  did 
not  appear  necessary  to  effect  a  gooid  and 
honafdt  object.  They  were  undoubtedly 
dangerous,  not  from  any  intention  on  his 
part  to  break  the  peace,  but  from  the  fact, 


that  so  many  were  assembled  that  no  \ 

could  say  the  public  peace  miriit  not  be 
broken.  He  disapproved  of  Mr.  O'Connell'a 
references  to  old  stories  of  English  oppres- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Irish  ought  to  obtain 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  just  in  the  same 
way  that  he  disapproved  of  the  references 
by  others,  to  Fox's  Martyrs,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  prejudice  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  One  was  just  as  unfair  as  the 
other ;  but  nobody  had  thought  of  indict- 
ing the  gentlemen  who  had  quoted  Foz*s 
Book  of  Martyrs,  depicting  the  horrors  of 
Popery  and  of  Popish  persecutions.  What 
England  had  to  beware  of,  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  had  been  violated  and 
perverted,  which  hereafter  might  be  drawn 
into  precedent,  for  the  purpose  of  slifline 
the  public  voice  when  making  a  just  and 
constitutional  demand.  An  indictment  (br 
meeting  to  excite  discontent  and  diaafiee- 
tion,  was  most  danserous,  since  under 
these  vague  terms,  it  gave  to  Govern- 
ment a  power  which  could  be  used  for 
the  worst  purposes,  and  threw  upon  it 
the  gravest  responsibility.  He  had  ie» 
ferred  to  that  part  of  the  indictment  whidi 
charged  an  attempt  to  overawe  the  Legis- 
lature, and  it  seemed  to  him  as  gross  a  per- 
version of  the  law  as  could  be  imagined. 
Lord  Greorge  Gordon  assembled  SX),000 
persons  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  they 
came  in  a  body  to  the  loblnes  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  penM>nally  threatened 
the  Members,^  so  that  the  House  could  not 
proceed  with  its  ordinary  business.  He  was 
indicted  for  an  attempt  to  overawe  the 
Legislature,  and  in  that  case,  there  was  an 
apprehension  of  personal  violence ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  oould 
allege  that  there  was  any  such  danger? 
The  Channel  intervened,  and  Parliament 
was  not  sitting.  An  apprehension  Iran 
physical  force  directed  against  Members 
was  the  sort  of  overawing  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  was  contemplated.  The  creat- 
ing a  fear  of  distant  rebellion  was  not 
an  overawing  of  the  Legislature.  He 
was  ready  to  meet  any  man  upon  that 
point,  and  with  regard  to  overawing  the 
Legislature  by  an  exhibition  of  nnmbeis, 
he  b^»ed  to  aak  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  Robert  Peel)  for  what  reasons 
he  had  proposed  and  passed  the  Act  for 
Catholic  emancipation?  Had  he  not 
brought  it  forward  on  that  express  ground  ? 
Could  people  send  thdr  opinions  to  meet* 
ings,  ancl  leave  their  bodies  at  home? 
mtat  numbers  were  to  be  held  suffickat  to 
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OTerawe  the  Legislature?  Was  a  Lord 
Mayor's  Show,  or  a  Queen's  Coronation 
an  illegal  Meeting  on  that  account  ?  The 
numbers  must  be  so  great  as  to  excite  alarm 
in  reasonably  firm  minds.  An  hon.  Member 
who  had  spoken  with  so  much  eloquence 
last  night,  had  asked,  what  alteration  of  a 
public  grievance  had  ever  been  obtained  but 
by  agitation  ?  Would  Government  alter  that 
of  which  nobody  complained  ?  Every  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  naturally  conserva- 
tive :  for  the  sake  of  the  people  it  should 
be  conservative  of  the  national  and  free 
institutions  of  the  country:  therefore  it 
would  not  alter  that  with  which  the  people 
were  well  contented.  With  great  respect  he 
thouffht  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
reqwred  too  great  a  display  of  hostility  to 
the  existing  law  when  he  granted  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  but  although  it  was  not  fit 
to  wait  until  rebelliou  was  at  the  heels  of 
the  Minister,  yet  it  was  little  short  of  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  overawing  the  Legislature 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  at  a 
time  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting. 
Was  the  Legislature  to  be  overawed  by  any 
thing  that  passed  in  Canada  any  more  than 
in  Ireland  }  That  was  not  an  overawing 
of  the  Legislature  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law.  The  Solicitor  General  had  stated 
last  niffht  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  had  said,  that  he  understood  the 
original  law  of  conspiracy  applied  to  pri- 
vate conspiracy  to  charge  men  with  crime. 
That  was  perfectly  correct :  but  the  noble 
Lord  had  added,  that  if  the  principle  had 
been  since  extended  by  judge-made  law, 
the  present  circumstances  of  society,  at 
least,  required  that  the  hiw  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  great  care.  Was  it  not 
indisputable  that  by  judge-made  law,  by 
what  was  called  Common  I^w,  all  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  miffht  be  swamped.  It 
brought  to  his  recollection  an  anecdote  in 
Ropr  North's  "  Li/e  of  Lord  Keeper 
GuilMord*"  It  was  made  a  matter  of 
complaint,  he  says,  against  King  James, 
that  he  had  consulted  too  much  with  Judge 
Jefferies,  because  he  was  a  violent  man, 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  since  all  the 
King  required,  let  it  be  what  it  mieht, 
could  be  done  at  any  time  by  law.  If  a 
profli^te  Minister  wished  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  countiy,  it  might  be  accom- 
plished merely  by  what  was  called  the 
Common  Law  of  the  land.  ^What  had  been 
the  course  pursued  ?  He  could  not  better 
describe  it  than  he  found  it  described  in 
a  Conservative  journal  in  the  following 
words;— 
VOL.LXXU.    {££1  1 


**  By  far  the  most  cogent  objections  to  the 
prosecution  of  *  O^Connell  and  others*  have 
been  based  upon  the  confused  and  cumulated 
character  of  the  charge.  If,  say  these  objec- 
tions, Mr.  O'Counell  had  been  prosecuted  for 
alleged  sedition  uttered  by  him  at  some  spe- 
cified time  and  place,  or  at  several  specified 
tiroes  and  places,  and  if,  similarly,  the  other 
traversers  had  been  charged  merely  with  their 
own  alleged  words  or  acts  at  times  and  in 
places  distinctly  particularised,  the  proseca« 
tion  would  have  been  a  fair  and  intelligible 
one,  to  which  no  reasonable  man  could  have 
objected.  But  when  you  mass  together  the 
speeches  and  acts  of  eight  or  nine  individuals 
— when  you  involve  in  one  common  charge 
these  eight  or  nine  individuals  for  words 
spoken,  or  things  done,  at  meetings  where 
sometimes  one  was  present,  sometimes  ano- 
ther^if  you  charge  a  newspaper  proprietor 
with  the  mischief  done  at  meetings  where  he 
was  not,  and  in  the  same  indictment  charge  a 
popular  orator  with  the  guilt  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, which  are  not  alleged  to  have  been 
written,  or  even  read  by  him,  you  make  up  so 
confused  and  worthless  an  accusation  as  ought 
not  to  be  brought  against  public  men  in  this 
country  of  free  institutions  and  exact  law,  and 
you  make  an  accusation  by  which,  even  if  you 
obtained  a  verdict,  you  obtain  no  moral  con- 
viction of  the  traversers  at  their  country's  bar. 
We  must  confess,  that  with  no  predisposition 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  we  have  thought 
that  there  was  no  little  force  in  such  represent, 
ations  as  this ;  and  we  have  wished  that  it  had 
been  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  prosecute  each 
individual  for  a  specific  offence,  rather  than 
to  prosecute  the  whole  for  an  offence  made  up 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
all  of  them.'' 

He  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  repeated,  that  every 
one  of  the  acts  used  in  this  circuitous  way, 
in  order  to  prove  the  supposed  conspiracy, 
were  acts  which  might  have  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  distinct  indictments.  If  the  design 
had  been  to  put  down  agitation,  and  to 
punish  Mr.  O'Connell  for  illegal  acts,  that 
might  have  been  accomplished  without  any 
such  form  of  indictment  as  that  which  had 
been  employed.  Each  individual  miffht  be 
made  responsible  for  his  own  acts.  When 
they  recollected  that  the  pressexistedonly  by 
giving  details  of  interesting  events,  that  it 
gave  reports  of  speeches  which  were  vio- 
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lent,  as  well  as  those  which  were  pacific, 
it  was  not  every  yiolent^  speech  so  reported 
which  would  affect  the  public  safety.  The 
editors  commented  upon  the  speeches,  and 
the  comment  went  with  them.  He  said, 
that  in  what  had  taken  place — when  he 
heard  a  charge  of  conspiracy  brought  for- 
ward and  supported  in  its  legal  import  by 
eridence  that  persons  have  combined  to 
effect  legal  purposes  by  illegal  means,  and 
when  he  found  that  these  illegal  means 
were  not  the  speeches  of  each,  but  the 
speeches  of  one  delivered  in  one  place,  and 
not  heard  by  another,  and  the  speeches  of 
another  elsewhere,  never  perhaps  read  by 
another,  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  grossly 
wrested,  by  allowing  its  general  pnnciple 
to  be  applied  to  such  a  case,  and  by  permit- 
ting articles  which  one  never  wrote  or  read, 
and  speeches  which  the  other  never  heard, 
to  be  received  in  evidence  against  each,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  conviction  for  conspiracy. 
Of  course,  if  persons  in  private  agreed 
upon  several  mddes  of  action  to  carry  on 
their  conspiracy — if  at  the  meetings  the 
conspirators  did  not  admit  strangers,  they 
might  prove  the  conspiracy  by  the  different 
acta  and  sayings  of  the  different  persons  at 
various  times  and  places.  They  might  find 
persons  so  acting  like  those  in  the  O.  P. 
riots  at  the  theatres,  wearing  cards  with 
O.  P.  inscribed  upon  them  in  their  hats, 
and  joining  in  tumultuous  and  disorderiy 
interruptions  of  the  performances.  Here 
the  O.  P.  in  the  hats  showed  the  object* 
They  might  from  these  facts  infer  the  con- 
cert, and  the  prior  understanding  to  hiss ; 
but  when  they  said  that  individuals  acting 
at  a  public  meeting  for  one  common  object 
thereby  gave  evidence  of  a  previous  combi- 
nation, and  treated  thia  as  a  public  conspi* 
racy,  he  said,  that  there  was  a  perversion 
of  the  law  of  conspiracy.  They  might  as 
well  contend  that  if  the  pit  united  in  one 
common  hiss,  they  were  all  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy. He  said,  that  the  jury  here  did  not 
understand  the  difference  between  persons 
at  public  meetings  making  violent  speeches, 
each  acting  upon  his  own  impulses,  and 
the  necessity  of  believing,  in  order  to 
convict  of  conspiracy,  that  each  had  come 
there  by  agreement.  It  was  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  establish  a  conspiracy,  to  prove 
an  actual  agreement.  They  might  find 
persons  one  day  assembling  with  certain 
emblems,  and  uttering  certain  sentiments, 
and  they  might  find  the  same,  with  others, 
assembling  the  next  day  with  similar  em- 
blems, and  uttering  similar  speeches, 
and   hence  it   might  reasonably  be   in* 


ferred  that  there  had  been  m  agreement. 
Here,  however,  the  distinction  had  not 
been  taken.  In  the  first  place,  the  Joij 
were  told  expressly  that  no  one  of  the  for- 
midable acts  set  forth  in  the  indictment 
need  be  proved,  that  the  crime  was  perfect 
when  there  was  the  agreement,  and  then 
they  were  told  that  this  agreement  miglit 
be  inferred  from  the  acts  themselves.  Thej 
were  told  at  one  moment  that  the  acts  were 
an  unnecessary  part  of  the  proof,  and  then 
they  were  referred  back  to  those  very  acts 
as  the  ground  from  which  the  case  was  to 
be  inferred.  It  nowhere  appeared  that 
the  Jury  believed  it  necessary  to  oome  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  the  persons  acting 
together,  and  having  one  common  porpoae 
to  induce  one  common  view,  were  under  m 
common  agreement,  to  be  inferred  from 
their  common  acts.  He  said  that  thia  in. 
dictraent  would  exclude  that  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  and  disapprobation  of  the 
Grovernment,  which  was  an  English  right. 
But  how  had  this  indictment  been  pvo8»- 
cuted  ?  He  did  arraign  the  oondnct  of 
the  prosecution  most  seriously.  He  waa 
not  disposed  to  say  anything  unkind,  ill* 
natured,  or  disrespectful  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  filled  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  for  Ireland ;  bot  he 
found  it  his  duty  to  urge  most  aerioualy  his 
complaints  minst  the  condnct  of  that  pro* 
secution.  He  said  that  the  (jovemment 
were  implicated  in  that  condiiet«-*ha  need 
the  word  Government,  not  as  meaning  in* 
dividual  responsibility,  but  the  general  re« 
sponsibility  of  all  Ministers.  He  wished  to 
state  everything  with  the  utmost  faimcM 
and  frankness,  and  in  his  opinion  Mr. 
0*Connell  had  had  no  fair  trial.  His  learned 
Friend  the  Solieilor  General  said  last  night, 
that  this  was  no  proper  nlace  to  enter  opoe 
the  discussion  how  far  tne  verdict  was  oon« 
sistent  with  the  evidenee,  and  he  (Sir  T. 
Wilde)  had  taken  the  liberty  of  cheering 
that  declaration,  and  then,  having  said  that 
it  was  improper  to  discuss  this  question  in 
this  House,  his  learned  Friend  defied  any 
Member  to  get  up  in  his  place  and  dedare 
that  the  verdict  waa  not  oonsistent  with 
the  eridenee.  He  had  recently  heard  aoeie 
entirely  new  oonstitational  doetrinea  in 
tliat  House.  He  was  happy  to  see  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  in  his  place, 
because  he  should  be  happy  to  know  when 
the  noble  Lord  had  learned  the  eoudto* 
tional  principle  that  it  waa  indecent  in  aay 
lawyer  in  that  Hooae  to  hMuire  Into  the 
oondnct  of  the  Judges  P  And  then  it  waa 
laid  down  by  his  learned  Erieod  the  Sett.- 
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citor  General,  that  there  were  certain  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  the  people  had  no 
right  to  meet  and  discuss.  He  said  it  with 
all  possible  respect  for  the  noble  Lord,  and 
for  his  learned  Friend,  that  more  outrageous 
and  unfounded  doctrines  he  had  never 
heard.  Pray,  what  was  the  first  duty  of 
the  House  ?  It  was  to  watch  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice*  They  had  once  in  that 
House — he  knew  not  whether  the  form 
was  still  preserved — a  Committee  of  Justice 
constantly  sitting.  What  was  that  for? 
He  said,  with  all  respect  for  the  noble  Lord, 
that  it  was  the  especial  duty  of  that  Houae 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Judges — not, 
indeed,  indecently  to  arraign  tnem  for 
trifling  matters,  but  in  the  present  proceed- 
ing the  public  were  deeply  interested,  and 
it  involved  the  respect  for  justice  itself. 
The  object  of  a  conviction,  so  far  as  it  was 
to  operate  on  the  individual,  was  to  regu- 
late his  future  conduct,  and  they  would 
never  accomplish  that  if  there  were  no  re- 
spect entertained  for  the  Judges.  There* 
fore,  although  he  admitted  that  it  was  im- 
proper incidentally  in  that  House  to  make 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  Judges,  as 
likely  to  lessen  the  confidence  in  their  cha- 
racter among  those  who  were  most  fr^ 
quently  coming  under  their  jurisdiction ; 
yet  he  must  say  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
where  the  question  was,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment hftd  or  had  not  committed  a  great 
error  in  this  prosecution,  the  House  must 
have  under  its  consideration  the  question 
whether  the  parties  were  properly  con- 
victed. The  noble  Lord  and  th^  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  talked  loudly  of  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  law -« but  when  they  set  up 
the  vindication  of  the  law,  was  every  mouth 
to  be  stopped  which  sought  to  show  the 
profanation  of  the  law  ? 

This  was  not  an  ordinary  case ;  there  were 
some  parts  of  it  which  he  hoped  would  meet 
with  a  searching  inquiry ;  they  involved  a 
suspicion,  and  something  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion of  unfair  practices.  Without  inquir- 
ing into  the  conduct  of  the  Judges,  how 
were  they  to  know  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Uw  had  been  vindicated?  Were  they  to 
take  it  for  mnted  ?  The  noble  Lord,  how- 
ever, would  excuse  him,  though  he  was  a 
lawyer,  for  entering  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Judges.  It  was  strong  language  to 
charge  any  Member  of  that  House  with 
indeoency  in  commenting  upon  such  con- 
duct. Why  were  lawyers  to  be  excluded 
from  such  an  examination  ?  Was  it  because 
it  was  supposed  that  they  knew  something 
about   it.    Mr.    CConnell's   case    mixed 


largely  with  the  public  interests.  What- 
ever good  or  whatever  evil  had  been  done 
depended  upon  the  character  of  the  prose- 
cution: if  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  they  had  profaned  the  temple  of 
Justice— if  they  had  done  this  while  ac- 
cusing him  of  inciting  the  Irish  people 
against  the  law,  they  would  have  incited 
them  with  infinitely  greater  eflect  by  de- 
stroying the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  learned 
Judge  who  had  charged  the  Jury  had 
laid  down  a  definition  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  which  was  perfectly  correct, 
and  it  received  the  concurrence  of  all 
his  learned  brethren  on  the  Bench;  but 
this  concurrence  in  the  statement  of  the 
law  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  Judge  in  the  course  of 
summing  up  this  case.  He  felt  it  his  duty, 
with  all  possible  respect,  though  his  ex- 
pression might  be  considered  as  tending  to 
disrespect,  to  say  that  this  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinary summing  up.  He  would  ask, 
whether  it  was  not  more  like  the  speech  of 
a  counsel ;  whether  it  was  not  deficient  in 
all  that  belonged  to  the  proper  office  of  the 
Judge-— yet  redundant  of  the  duty  of  the 
counsel.  He  would  call  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  attention  to  this  circumstance :  a 
part  of  the  case  was  a  charge  of  uttering 
certain  expressions  with  a  certain  intent. 
Well,  the  prosecution  selected  certain  pas- 
sages from  certain  speeches,  and  they  were 
called  upon  by  the  defendants  to  read  the 
whole  oif  the  speeches  which  qualified  the 
selected  passages ;  the  questbn  then  was, 
what  did  the  speech  mean-^would  it  bear 
the  test  of  the  sense  imputed  here  and 
there?  And  the  time  of  that  trial  was 
principally  occupied  by  the  reading  of  sen- 
tences of  speeches  other  than  what  the 
Counsel  for  the  Grown  had  read ;  and  yet 
not  one  of  those  sentences,  read  as  evi- 
dence for  the  defendants,  was  summed  up 
by  the  Judge.  The  learned  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral had  got  the  passages  printed  upon 
paper ;  he  read  them  in  hb  reply,  and  as 
he  read  them  the  learned  Judge  said, 
*•  Hand  that  up  here,"  and  up  went  those 
several  pieces  of  paper,  and  they  were  after- 
wards read  to  the  jury.  The  aggravated 
pastages— those  words  which  were  con- 
sidered most  violent — were  read  without 
any  qualification  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  speeches,  and  which  had  been 
equally  put  in  evidence. 

He  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  laboured  under  the 
infirmity  of  believing  that  great  injustice 
was  done  to  criminals  by  their  accusers 
•2T2 
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having  tlie  last  word.  Let  ever  bo  power- 
ful a  speech  be  made  for  the  defence,  and 
be  followed  by  the  reply  and  the  Judge's 
summing  up,  he  would  say  that>  in  any  case, 
but  especially  in  one  like  this,  if  jurors  had 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  and 
analyzing  speeches,  and  those  mitigating 
or  exculpatory  paragraphs  having  only  been 
read  in  an  early  part  of  the  trial  if  the 
summing  up  occurred  a  long  time — say 
a  fortnight — after  the  passages  softening 
down  the  objectionable  phrases  had  been 
read  to  them,  they  would  be  forgotten. 
If  no  distinct  direction  had  been  given 
as  to  what  was  legitimate  agitation — if 
no  boundaries  had  been  shown — ^if  there 
was  no  direction  how  to  distinguish  that 
right  which  ought  ever  to  be  most  nar- 
rowly watched — the  right  of  free  discus* 
sion — he  would  ask  as  to  Mr*  O'Connell, 
or  any  one  else  who  addressed  his  coun- 
trymen over  a  period  of  eight  or  nine 
months,  on  subjects  in  which  they  were 
deeply  interested,  feeling  as  Irishmen  al- 
ways feel  when  they  talked  of  their  coun- 
try, what  the  result  would  be.  Look  at  many 
Members  of  that  House.  Take  for  instance, 
the  noble  Lord  oppasite — would  any  one 
out  of  doors  dream  of  the  high  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  in  that  House,  when 
they  regarded  only  some  of  his  expressions. 
But  if  the  Judge  read  those  parts  of  a 
speech  which  were  relied  upon  in  a  prose- 
cution by  the  Crown,  and  omitted  the  others 
which  qualified  them,  and  which  were 
equally  relied  upon  by  the  defendants,  what 
would  a  jury  remember  of  them  after  a 
lapse  of  a  fortnight  ?  Nothing,  whatever. 
He  would  pray  the  attention  of  the  risht 
hon.  Baronet  to  the  tone  of  the  summing 
up  of  the  learned  Judge-— to  the  manner 
in  which  the  strong  passages  in  the  speeches 
were  put  to  the  jury.  '*  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Tiemey,  attended  at  one  of  those  meet- 
ings—  did  he  adopt  all  that  bad  gone 
before  — but  he  had  a  little  pet  meeting 
of  his  own."  That  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  strong  passages  were  summed 
up.  Was  that  the  way  to  vindicate  the 
law  ?  Was  that  the  mode  in  which  justice 
was  to  be  vindicated,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
law  to  be  preserved.  He  was  mistaken  if 
much  did  not  remain  to  be  discussed  re- 
specting that  trial.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  verdict  would  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  without  being  impugned  in  the  pro- 
per quarter.  He  took  that  to  be  a  misdi- 
rection which  was  a  non-direction.  But 
that  was  not  all — the  House  had  been 
managed  by  some  dexterity  to  be  brought 


to  some  degree  of  conciliation  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  jury,  which,  be  thought, 
stood  in  a  very  peculiar  predicament ;  and 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  d  the 
learned  Gentleman,  the  Attorney  Genend 
for  Ireland  to  this  part  of  the  case.  He 
must  say,  with  all  respect  to  him,  that  he 
grossly  mistook  that  which  was  the  interest 
of  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  that 
prosecution.  First  of  all,  there  was  ooo* 
siderable  ambiguity  in  certain  parts  of  this 
case.  The  old  Jury  List  was  thought  per* 
fectly  inadequate  to  give  the  means  of  a 
fair  trial ;  the  traversers,  therefore,  took 
means  to  have  the  lists  made  up  for  the 
year  1844.  It  was  the  duty  of  certain 
parish  officers  to  make  returns  of  the  per- 
sons qualified  to  act  as  jurors  in  thdr  dis- 
tricts. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Be* 
corder  of  Dublin  had  the  duty  of  ascertain- 
ing that  all  the  persons  who  were  properlj 
qualified  were  inserted  in  the  list,  and  no 
others,  and  when  he  had  got  that  list  it 
was  his  duty  to  distinguish  the  special  fium 
the  common  jurors.  Some  remarks  had 
been  made  in  respect  of  this  case  having 
been  tried  by  a  special  jury.  He  was  never 
so  surprised  as  he  was  at  die  boldness  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  stated  that 
this  was  a  special  jury  out  of  mercy  to  the 
defendants.  If  he  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  had  said  so 
in  Westminster-haJl,  everybody  would  have 
laughed  in  his  face.  It  had  been  said,  that 
if  uie  defendants  had  been  tried  by  a  ooni- 
mon  jury  the  prosecutors  might  have  put 
the  jurors  by  as  they  pleased,  and  the  d^ 
fendants  could  only  have  challensed  forcanse 
assigned.  He  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  said  they  could 
not  put  them  by  as  they  pleased.  If,  in 
their  panel  of  seventy-two  juiymen  John 
Thomas  had  been  called,  and  they  said, 
"  Let  him  stand  by,"  how  long  could  the^ 
have  gone  on  in  that  way  ?  They  dared 
not  do  it,  and  it  was  bemuse  they  dared 
not  that  they  had  chosen  a  specisl  jury,  as 
they  could  strike  off  their  twelve  men  in  n 
private  room,  and  they  must  challenge  a 
common  jury  in  open  court.  They  ooald 
not  have  had  a  common  jury,  too,  because 
they  were  determined  to  hsve  no  Catholics» 
which  they  could  not  have  avoided  if  thtf 
had  had  a  common  jury.  This  was  dexter- 
ously and  designedly  done  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  Mr.  O'Connell  to  cimvietioD, 
These  lists  were  sent  to  the  Beooider,  vhe^ 
it  appeared,  went  througih  them,  markiiiff 
those  who  were  entitled  to  serve  as  spedsl 
jurors  from  those  who  were  entitled  lo 
serve  as  common  jurors.  This  was  iaper- 
tant  to  the  case— there  was  mudi  aaxieliy 
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about  it,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
aettllng  the  Jury  List  was  attended  by 
counsel^  and  application  was  made  by  the 
traversers  to  see  the  list  as  soon  as  it  was 
completed.  [Mr.  Shaw :  That  is  perfectly 
untrue.1  He  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  did  not,  of 
course,  for  a  moment  doubt  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said ;  but  he  would  rely 
upon  the  affidavit,  f  Mr.  Shaw  here  made 
some  observation  which  did  not  reach  the 
gallery,]  He  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  did  not  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  ap- 
prised of  any  individual  affidavits  having 
been  made.  He  did  not  know  whether  he 
had  been  absent  from  Ireland  during  the 
trial  or  not.  [*'Hear,  hear"  and  laughter.'] 
But  the  affidavit  of  the  attorney  stated  that 
he  applied  at  the  office  for  the  lists.  The 
answer  which  was  given  to  the  application 
for  the  list  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Recorder  had  gone  to  England^ 
and  that  he  had  taken  with  him  the  docu- 
ments necessary  to  make  out  the  lists.  The 
affidavit  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  affi« 
davit  of  Mr.  Mahoney^  the  solicitor  for  the 
traversers,  and  he  should  read  it  to  the 
House.  [Here  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber lookdl  amongst  a  bundle  of  papers  for 
the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Mahony,  but  was  un* 
able  to  find  it.]]  He  thought  he  had  the 
affidavit  with  him,  but  he  could  not  then 
find  it.  However,  he  was  able  to  state  to 
the  House  what  that  affidavit  contained.  Mr. 
Mahoney  stated  in  that  affidavit,  that  he 
applied  to  the  proper  office  for  a  copy  of  the 
lists  of  the  jury  as  revised  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Recorder,  and  the  answer  he  re* 
ceived  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  gone  to  England,  and  had  taken  the 
lista  with  him,  or  the  papers  containing 
the  names  of  the  jurors ;  and  that  for  want 
of  those  papers  the  clerk  could  not  make 
up  the  copies  of  the  list  which  the  depo- 
nent applied  for.  The  duties  of  the  Recor- 
der in  revising  the  lists  were  performed  in 
November,  and  yet  copies  of  those  lists 
could  not  be  obtained  sooner  than  the  29th 
December,  in  consequence  of  the  Recorder 
having  carried  with  him  the  papers  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  clerk  to  make  them 
out.  When  the  special  j urors  were  selected , 
forty-eight  names  were  balloted  for,  and 
when  they  met  to  strike  the  forty-eight, 
some  question  occurred  respecting  the  lists, 
which  were  afterwards  complained  of,  as 
not  containing  the  names  of  several  whom 
the  right  hon.  the  Recorder  had  marked  as 
qualified.  A  contest  arose  on  that  subject ; 
the  striking  of  a  special  jury  proceeded 
pnder  a  protest^  and  an  application  was 
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made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to 
have  the  panel  quashed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  special  jurors' lists  from  which  the 
names  had  been  taken  were  imperfect,  in 
consequence  of  the  omission  of  certain 
names  of  persons  qualified  to  serve.  In 
support  of  this  application  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  quash  the  panel,  an  affi- 
davit was  made  by  the  solicitor  for  the 
traversers }  and  in  answer  to  that,  an  affi- 
davit was  put  in  by  the  Crown  Solicitor: 
the  affidavit  in  support  of  the  application 
to  quash  the  panel  was  made  by  Mr.  Ma* 
honey,  and  that  in  answer  by  Mr.  Kemmis. 
Mr.  Mahoney  stated  in  his  affidavit  that  he 
attended  in  the  Recorder's  Court  during 
the  revision  of  the  lists,  from  the  14th  of 
November  to  the  termination  of  the  revi- 
sion on  the  23rd  of  November,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Attorney  General  moved  to 
have  the  trial  of  the  traversers  brought  on 
upon  the  11th  of  December,  after  which 
an  application  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
traversers  to  have  their  trials  fixed  for  the 
1st  of  February,  and  amongst  the  grounds 
for  that  postponement  of  the  day,  on  the 
part  of  the  traversers,  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  special  jury  list  for  1843,  was  put 
forward  in  support  of  the  application,  only 
twenty-three  Roman  Catholics  being  named 
as  qualified  to  serve  as  special  jurors. 
The  court  ordered  the  trials  to  be  fixed 
for  the  15th  of  January  instead  of  the  1 1th 
of  December,  and  the  affidavit  stated,  that 
the  defendant  believed  the  cause  of  that 
postponement  was  the  state  of  the  jury  list. 
It  had  been  understood  that  the  special 
jury  was  to  be  taken  from  the  list  of  1844, 
when  the  revision  terminated  on  the  23rd 
of  November :  and  that  that  revision  hav« 
ing  terminated,  the  Recorder  ought  to 
make  a  lut  of  the  persons  qualified  to  serve, 
and  deliver  that  list  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  who  ought  to  copy  it  into  the  jurors' 
book,  and  deliver  that  to  the  sheriff,  so  that 
it  should  be  in  operation  on  the  Ist  of 
January.  The  deponent  stated  that  he 
frequently  applied  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  copy  of  that  list  so 
made  out,  but  he  was  informed  that  the 
Recorder  was  in  London,  and  had  taken 
with  him  the  several  documents  necessary 
to  make  out  the  jurors*  list,  the  copy  for 
which  the  deponent  applied.  The  jurors* 
book  containing  that  list  was  not  deli- 
vered, he  was  informed,  till  the  29th  of 
December,  and  next  day  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  caused  the  jurors'  book  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  sheriff.  Now  he  (Sir  T. 
Wilde)  would  aak,  was  the  business  of  th^ 
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clerk  of  the  peace's  office  properly  conducted 
in  Ireland  if,  when  it  was  necessarj  that  a 
list  of  the  special  jury  should  he  made  up, 
the  person  who  applied  fur  a  copy  of  that 
list  was  told,  that  it  could  not  he  fur- 
nished^ as  the  Recorder  was  absent,  and 
that  he  had  with  him  the  papers  necessary 
for  making  up  the  jurors'  hook.  [Mr. 
Shaw:  Not  the  lists.]]  The  documents 
necessary  for  making  out  the  lists,  it  was 
stated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  had  been 
brought  away  by  the  Recorder  ;  and  when 
the  application  was  made  by  the  solicitor 
for  the  traversers  for  a  copy  of  the  list, 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  copy  not 
having  been  made  out,  was,  that  the 
Recorder  had  with  him  the  documents 
which  were  necessary  to  complete  the  copy 
of  the  jurors'  list.  Now,  of  all  the  juries 
that  ever  were  constituted,  there  never 
was  one  which  it  was  more  important  to 
have  free  from  suspicion  than  that  jury. 
How  then  could  it  be  that  the  persons  in 
that  office  invented  that  statement  of  the 
Recorder  having  brought  the  papers  to 
London,  if  such  were  not  the  case  ?  Why 
were  the  copies  of  those  lists  withheld? 
Why,  if  the  Recorder  left  all  these  papers 
in  the  office,  had  those  persons  who  should 
have  furnished  the  list  invented  the  false- 
hood that  he  had  brought  them  to  London. 
If  they  took  the  liberty  of  inventing  such 
statements,  those  inventions  looked  very 
suspicious.  The  deponent  went  on  to  say, 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  the 
Sheriff  for  a  copy  of  the  Special  Jury 
Panel,  which  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
jurors*  book,  and  which  was  to  contain, 
pursuant  to  statute,  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons duly  qualified  to  serve  as  special  jurors, 
and  that  the  Sheriff  declined  to  comply 
with  his  application,  unless  the  Crown  and 
the  traversers  should  duly  consent  to  it. 
What  he  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  would  ask,  had 
the  Crown  to  do  with  it?  What  ri^ht 
had  the  Crown  to  interfere  in  complying 
with  a  demand  which  the  subject  had  a  right 
to  make?  The  Act  of  Parliament  gave 
him  the  right.  FMr.  Shaw :  He  had  no 
right  to  it.]  He  submitted  respectfully, 
in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that 
the  subject  had  a  right  to  see  that  copy, 
f  Mr.  Shaw  :  Certainly  not.]  He  (Sir  T. 
Wilde)  repeated,  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment gave  him  the  right.  [Mr.  Shaw: 
Certainly  not.]  He  could  not  conceive 
bow  it  was,  that  he  had  not  the  right 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  If  it  were  a 
public  documenti  why  should  he  not  be 


allowed  to  see  it  ?  Was  it  a  private  docu- 
ment? Then  if  it  were  not  a  private 
document,  why  had  he  not  the  right  to  see 
it?  But  he  would  erant  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  Subject  had  not  the 
right — he  would  grant  that  it  should  be 
all  one  way,  and  Uiat  the  Subject  should 
not  have  the  right  to  see  the  list  whidi 
was  made  out ;  and  having  granted  that, 
he  would  ask  if  he  had  not  t^  right,  what 
honest  man  could  object  to  allowing  him 
to  see  the  list  ?  What  public  grounds  had 
been  stated  to  show  why  the  Sheriff  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  should  hold  bade  a  Ikt 
of  the  jurors  from  the  person  who  waa  to 
be  subject  to  adjudication?  What  hooeai 
motive  could  exist  for  preventing  those  liaU 
from  being  furnished  f  What  secant j  far 
the  independent  discharge  of  duty  was  it 
to  require  the  consent  of  the  Crown  to  al- 
lowing the  traversers  to  see  the  lists? 
Every  step  in  the  proceedings  was  marked 
by  the  same  characteristics.  He  found 
the  deponent  further  stated,  that  on  apply* 
ing  to  Mr.  Kemmis^  the  Crown  solicitor* 
for  his  consent  be  (Mr.  Kenunis)  refused. 
So  that  the  Crown  was  a  party,  by  its 
solicitor,  to  that  refusal,  and  that  turned 
out  most  unhappily  in  connection  with  the 
misfortune  which  produced  the  omissioa 
that  had  taken  place,  the  gross  irr^ttlarity, 
to  call  it  by  no  other  name,  and  he  had  the 
authority  of  a  learned  Judge  for  calling  it 
irregular. 

**  Deponent  saitb,  that  said  Sheriff  declined 
complying  with  deponent's  application,  nn- 
less  both  the  Crown  and  the  traversefs  should 
duly  consent  and  unite  in  making  socb  appU- 
cation :  saith  that  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  for 
the  said  city  informed  this  deponentyaad  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  hei,  that  they  applied  by 
direction  of  the  said  RecorderHo  Mr.  Kemmis, 
attorney  for  the  prosecutioo,  for  snch  coo- 
sent,  but  he  declined  to  give  same.  Saith  chat 
deponent  attended  at  the  oflke  of  Waller 
Bourne,  Esq.,  on  the  3rd  instant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  the  Special  Jory,  and  that  oa 
that  occasion  Mr.  Whiteside,  as  counsel  for  the 
traversers,  applied  for  an  adjourameot  of  said 
striking  of  such  Special  Jury,  on  the  groeod 
that  the  traversers  or  their  agents  had  no  o|k 
portunity  of  examining  the  Special  Joron* 
List,  and  were  therefore  nnprepared  for  strik* 
ing  a  Special  Jury.  Saith  that  after  sooia  die* 
cusston,  an  adjournment  to  the  next  day  was 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Brewster^  as  Goaasel  for  the 
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CrowDi  «nd  it  was  also  agreed  that  both  par* 
ties  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Special  Jurors' 
List  from  the  Sheriff;  and  the  same  was  had 
about  eight  o'clock  oo  the  evening  of  said  3rd 
of  January  instant  from  the  SberiiTs  Office. 
Saith  that  upon  eiamining  same  it  was  then 
diseoYered  that  the  names  of  a  great  many 
persons  were  omitted  from  the  Special  Jury 
List  whose  claims  to  be  placed  on  the  said  list 
had  been  allowed  by  the  said  Recorder  at  the 
revision  aforesaid.  Saith  that  deponent  in 
company  with  two  others  of  the  agents  for  the 
traversers— namely,  Messrs.  Ford  and  Cant- 
well— attended  the  next  day  at  the  office  of 
said  Walter  Bourne,  and  there  and  then  pro- 
tested most  earnestly  against  any  farther  pro« 
ceedings  being  taken  in  the  striking  of  said 
Special  Jury  on  various  grounds,  but  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  a  gross  and  wilful  suppres- 
sion of  the  names  of  persons  qualified  to  be 
placed  on  the  Special  Jurors*  List  had  taken 
place ;  and  deponent  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  such  wilful  and  corrupt  suppression  did 
actually  take  place.'' 

Now^  bere  was  tbe  a£Bdayit  by  the  at- 
torney of  the  traversers  before  the  trial 
took  place,  mod  made  before  tbe  Court,  and 
in  which  he  pledges  himself  oo  oath  that 
he  believes  that  there  had  been  a  corrupt 
and  wilful  suppression  in  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Jurors*  Now,  they  were  told 
that  the  Crown  was  especially  anxious 
that  there  should  be  a  fair  Jury.  He  should 
be  ekd  to  learn  whether  any  affidavit,  pro- 
ceeding from  any  human  being,  had  been 
produMd  in  answer  to  this.  From  the 
reports  that  he  had  seen  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  court,  he  knew  that  no  such  affi- 
davits had  been  produced.  He  asked  whe- 
ther any  such  affidavits  had  been  produced 
in  answer,  to  say  that  such  suppression  of 
names  was  not  wilful  and  corrupt.  He 
knew  something  of  law  in  its  practice,  and 
he  would  Tenture  to  say  that  in  any  com- 
mon case,  in  a  court  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try, where  even  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing was  such  as  not  to  involve  more  than 
5^  damages!,  that  if  any  attorney  swore 
that  corrupt  practices  had  prevailed  with 
repxi  to  the  jurjr,  that  it  would  be  met 
with  an  affidavit  in  answer.  But  in  this 
great  State  Prosecution — this  prosecution 
which  they  had  been  so  otten  told  had  been 
instituted  to  vindicate  the  law,  and  to  pro- 
duee  a  great  moml  «fect  throughout  Ire- 
land—iWhen,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  J 


proceedings,  this  affidavit  was  made  and 
read  in  court,  stating  that  corrupt  and 
wilful  suppressions  ha3  been  made  in  the 
jury  lists,  and  that  there  had  been  tarn* 
pering  with  the  constitution  of  the  jury,  it 
appeared  that  the  Crown  had  not  thought 
it  right  to  make  any  deliberate  inquiry,  or 
to  meet  this  affidavit  with  a  counter  one, 
or  in  any  way  to  interfere  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  pure  administration  of 
justice.  He  never  could  conceive  it  pos* 
sible  that  in  such  a  case,  where  such  an 
affidavit  was  made  in  Court,  that  it  should 
not  be  answered  in  the  face  of  the  Court* 

**  Saith  that  deponent  appealed  to  the  per- 
sons acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  to  postpone 
the  striking  of  a  Special  Jury  in  this  case  until 
the  said  Jury  List  should  be  set  right,  accord* 
iog  to  the  adjudication  of  the  right  hon.  tbe 
said  Recorder,  but  the  persons  acting  for  the 
Crown  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so,  and  the 
said  Walter  Bourne  refused  the  application  to 
adjourn,  unless  the  persons  acting  for  the 
Crown  consented,  which  said  persons  refused 
to  do." 

He  would  venture  to  say  that  in 
this  country  no  fair  attorney,  even  of 
low  practice,  would  have  done  so;  but 
for  the  Crown  solicitor  to  do  so  was  a 
most  unheard  of  proceeding.  He  was  sure 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would,  if 
such  a  statement  had  been  made  to  him 
of  such  proceedings  in  any  case,  and  the 
more  so  when  the  Government  was  con- 
cerned, have  expressed  his  detestation  at 
such  steps  being  resorted  to?  Were  the 
legal  officers  parties  to  this?  He  did  not 
know;  he  did  not  care,  for  he  regarded 
a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  to  be  a  party  to 
the  theft ;  and  in  this  case  the  Crown  took 
the  benefit  of  the  proceeding.  You  wished 
to  condemn  these  parties,  and  you  showed 
that  this  fraud  should  not  stand  in  your 
way,  and  therefore  that  you  were  deter- 
mined to  convict  this  man  with  the  view 
of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  law.  He 
would  ask,  was  the  law  vindicated  by  tam- 
pering with  the  Jury  list?  You  took 
advantage  of  this  irregularity,  to  say  the 
least,  and  you  took  advantage  of  this  in 
spite  of  the  affidavit  which  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  face  of  the  court,  char^ne 
this  fraud.  Would  his  right  hon.  Fnend 
the  Attorney  General  say,  that  he  would 
ever  have  countenanced  such  a  proceeding  ? 
He  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  knew  full  weU  that  if 
fny  proposal  of  sudi  a  satuie  was  made  to 
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his  learned  Friend  by  any  Crown  soli- 
citor^  or  any  other  person,  that  he  would 
instantly  have  turned  him  out  of  his 
chambers  with  indignation.  He  (Sir  T. 
Wilde)  would  call  upon  Westminster- 
hall  to  say  what  his  learned  Friend's 
conduct  would  be  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  would  have  been,  throughout, 
the  fitting  conduct  of  a  high  legal  Officer  of 
the  Crown,  consulting  the  dignity  of  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  justice.  And  he  would 
have  declared  that  no  inducement  of  this 
kind  could  weigh  with  him,  nor  could  it 
be  of  any  public  advantage,  when  it  threw 
a  suspicion  and  a  stain  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  could 
tell  the  House  what  took  place  last  week  in 
a  case  in  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  engaged.  A  case  was  proceeding  for 
penalties  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  the 
revenue  laws.  The  defendant's  counsel  said 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  he 
had  been  misled  as  to  the  date  of  the  case ; 
and  although  this  was  not  shown  on  affida- 
vit, still  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  at  once 
requested  the  learned  judge  who  presided, 
to  let  the  case  go  o£f,  being  anxious  to  pre- 
vent the  slightest  suspicion  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law.  What  was  the  result 
of  this  ? — why,  that  the  course  of  justice 
was  proceeded  with  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  every  prosecution  adopted  by  such  an 
Attorney  General  was  respected.  True  it 
was,  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
challenged  and  put  by  some  of  the  jurors 
in  the  recent  trials  in  Wales,  but  this  was 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge,  and 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  prisoner's 
legal  advisers ;  every  man  convicted  bow- 
ing to  the  law,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  just- 
ice had  been  fairly  administered,  while  the 
families  of  those  convicted,  felt  grateful  to 
the  man  who  was  called  on  to  conduct 
those  prosecutions.  The  affidavit  pro- 
ceeded—< 


''  Saith  that  several  gentlemen  whose  claims 
to  be  en  the  jurors*  list  had  been  allowed  be- 
fore said  Recorder  were  in  attendance  on  said 
4th  January  instant,  at  said  office  of  said 
Walter  Bourne,  ready  to  pro?e  the  fact  that 
their  said  claims  had  been  so  allowed  before 
said  Recorder,  and  were  tendered  as  witnesses 
by  this  deponent  to  said  Walter  Biyirne  to 
prove  said  fact,  but  said  Walter  Bourne  re- 
fused to  bear  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  but 
insisted  ^  proceeding  to  draw  the  forty-eight 
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names  out  of  the  ballot-boi,  and  thereopon 
said  William  Ford,  who  is  agent  for  Danid 
O'Connell,  one  of  the  traiecsers,  banded 
in  a  written  protest  against  the  officer  pro* 
feeding  further,  and  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  said  officer,  and  to  which  deponent  begs 
to  refer ;  saith  that  this  deponent  and  the  said 
Mr.  Cantwell  also  protested  verbally  against 
the  said  officer,  the  said  Walter  Bourne,  pro- 
ceeding further  with  striking  a  special  jury  in 
this  case ;  saith  that  the  officer  proceeded  to 
draw  forty-eight  names  from  the  ballotrboz, 
and  then  adjourned  the  further  proceeding  of 
striking  the  Special  Jury  until  the  next  day, 
viz.,  January  the  5th  instant ;  saith  that  pre- 
vious to  the  said  revision  this  deponent  bad 
applied  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace  of  the  dty 
of  Dublin,  to  furnish  him  with  copies  of  the 
lists  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors  for 
said  city,  as  returned  by  the  collectors  of 
grand  jury  cess;  saith  that  after  repeated  ap* 
plications  this  deponent  obtained  from  them 
copies  of  said  lists  made  out  for  the  twenty 
parishes  that  comprise  the  city  of  Dublin  % 
saith  that  after  said  revision,  this  deponent 
applied  to  George  Magrath,  deputy  derk  of 
the  peace  for  said  city,  and  who  acted  as  re- 
gister to  said  Recorder  during  said  revision,  to 
permit  persons  appointed  by  this  deponent  to 
inspect  the  lists  of  the  parishes  that  had  been 
revised  by  the  said  Recorder,  and  to  introduce 
into  deponent's  said  copies  the  corrections  and 
adjudication  made  by  the  said  Recorder,  and 
the  qualifications  attached  to  each  name  there* 
on,  and  that  the  said  George  Magrath  oon- 
sented  to  such  application,  and  that  therenpoa 
this  deponent  appointed  for  such  purpose  fonr 
competent  persons,  viz., — Edmond  Ilagarty, 
Patrick  Gaynor,  T.  B.  Cormick,  and  P.  J. 
Murphy,  to  make  such  inspection,  and  to 
compare  said  copies  of  deponent's  with  said 
revised  lists  of  said  Recorder,  and  said  per-» 
sons  last  named  proceeded  to  do^ao,  and 
brought  back  to  this  deponent  the  said  oopice 
of  said  lists  of  four  parishes,  vii.,  St  Anne*!^ 
St.  Audeon's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Bridget's, 
which  said  persons  said  to  this  deponent  they 
had  compared  with  the  said  lists  as  revised  by 
said  Recorder,  and  had  introduced  in  red  ink 
into  said  copies  of  this  deponent,  the  variooi 
corrections  and  adjudications  as  they  appeeiw 
ed  in  said  revised  lisu  of  said  Reooider,  and 
which  statement  this  deponent  venly  btii«f«9 
to  be  true." 
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Now  there  was  apparently  some  doubt 
as  to  the  number  of  the  names  that  were 
missing  from  the  list^  as  the  right  hon. 
Member  made  some  mistake  in  running 
over  the  names.  It  appeared  that  there 
were  the  names  of  twenty -six  or  twenty- 
seven  Catholics.  [Mr.  Shaw:  '•No,  no."] 
It  was  so  stated  in  the  affidavit,  and  he 
must  be  excused  for  abiding  by  it.  It  was 
a  matter  that  had  undergone  investigation, 
and  an  affidavit  had  been  made  showing 
this  i  and  as  no  one  could  deny  it  in  court, 
it  was  therefore  too  much  to  take  a  con- 
tradiction for  granted,  made  out  of  court 
after  the  trial.  []Mr.  Shaw :  No  such 
facts  were  sworn  to.]  He  did  not  feel  dis- 
pleased with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
interrupting  him,  for  he  should  be  happy 
to  be  set  right  on  any  point.  [Mr.  Shaw 
repeated  that  no  such  fact  was  sworn  to.] 
He  would  then  proceed  to  show  that  he 
had  fsUen  into  no  mistake.  The  affidavit 
proceeded— » 

**  Saitb  that  it  appears  from  said  four  copies 
as  they  were  so  altered  after  said  coinparisoos, 
and  brought  back  by  said  persons  to  this  de- 
ponent, that  the  names  of  the  following  per- 
sons were  adjudicated  upon  by  said  Recorder, 
and  their  qualifications  to  be  Special  Jurors 
allowed  by  him.  The  following  are  the  said 
names :  Nicholas  James  Caffrey,  Hugh  Duffy, 
James  Doggan,  James  Egan,  Charles  £gan, 
Thomas  £gan,  George  Faulkner,  Nathaniel 
Halbert,  Bernard  Martin,  Nicholas  Martin, 
Thomas  Murray,  James  Reilly,  John  Vicars, 
Thomas  White,  and  Sylvester  Young." 

It  had  been  said,  that  there  was  an 
omission  of  fifteen  names,  but  the  omission 
was  an  omission  of  twenty  seven.  The 
special  Jury  list  was  a  distinct  thing  from 
the  common  jury  list.  It  appeared  that  of 
the  twenty-seven  names  omitted  from  the 
special  jury  list  twelve  were  in  the  com-* 
mon  jury  list,  but  they  might  as  well  have 
been  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  The 
question  was  to  what  extent  the  special 
jury  list  was  deficient  On  this  point  all 
was  p^ect— chapter  and  verse.  An  affi- 
davit was  made  by  Mr.  Mahony,  that  fif- 
teen names,  all  of  gentlemen  professing  the 
Roman  CaUiolic  rengion,  were  omitted  from 
the  special  jury  list.  Mr  Mahony  deposed 
»  follows : — 

'^Saith  that  all  these  names  are  the  names 
of  persons  piofesilog  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 


ligion, as  deponent  is  informed,  and  verily  be- 
lieves, all  are  omitted  from  the  Sheriflf's  list  of 
special  jurors  for  1844.  Saith  that  deponent 
had  also  employed  competent  persons  at  the 
said  revision  to  take  down  the  names  of  such 
persons  as  should  be  admitted  by  the  said  Re- 
corder to  possess  qualifications  to  entitle  them 
to  be  placed  on  the  Special  Jurors'  list.  Saith 
that  said  persons  have  made  returns  to  him  of 
the  persons  so  judged  to  be  qualified  by  said 
Recorder,  and  which  return  this  deponent  be- 
lieves to  be  true,  and  that  it  appears  there- 
from, that  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
twelve  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  as  deponent  is  informed,  and  verily 
believes,  had  their  claims  to  be  placed  on  said 
special  jury  list  allowed  by  said  Recorder;  and 
this  deponent  saith  that  all  their  names  are 
also  omitted  from  said  Sheriff's  special  jury 
list.  Saith  the  names  of  the  said  persons  are 
as  follow: — M.  C.  Carrick,  Patrick  Curtis, 
James  Dillon,  John  Elliott,  John  Gaynor, 
Michael  Farrell,  George  Hurst,  Bryan  Molloy^ 
J.  Molloy,  R.  MoUoy,  J.  H.  Walsh,  and  Ste- 
phen Pidgeon.  Saith  that  this  deponent  ap- 
peared at  the  office  of  the  said  Walter  Bourne 
on  the  5th  of  January  instant,  when  the  said 
list  of  forty  eight  names,  drawn  from  the  bal- 
lot-box as  aforesaid,  was  to  be  reduced  to 
twenty -four  by  the  striking  off  of  twelve 
named  by  each  party,  so  as  to  reduce  the  said 
list  to  twenty-four.  Saith  that  before  said 
proceeding  commenced  this  deponent  handed 
in  to  said  Walter  Bourne  a  protest  in  writing, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Walter 
Bourne,  and  to  which  this  deponent  begs  leave 
to  refer,  and  took  no  further  part  in  striking 
the  Special  Jury  in  this  case.  Saith  that  said 
Mr.  Cantwell  stated  that  under  his  former 
protest  he  would  strike  off  the  twelve  names 
he  was  entitled  to  strike  on  behalf  of  his 
clients.  Saith  that  Mr.  Kemmis,  attorney  for 
the  prosecution,  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  and  struck  off  from  said  list  of  forty- 
eight  the  names  of  twelve  persons,  of  which 
twelve  eleven  were  persons  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  deponent  has 
been  informed  and  verily  believes,  and  who 
were  the  only  persons  professing  that  religion 
among  the  forty-eight  whose  names  were 
drawn  as  aforesaid  from  said  ballot-box.  De* 
ponent  positively  saith  that  this  is  not  an  ap- 
plication made  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  but 
that  it  is  a  baniJUk  appUcatlim  made  for  the 
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purpose  of  obtaining  for  tho  traversers  a  fair 
and  satisfactory  trial,  inasmuch  as  this  depo- 
nent in  his  conscience  beUeves  that  if  the  tra- 
versers are  put  upon  their  trial  under  the  cir» 
eumstances  hereinbefore  detailed,  they  will  be 
so  placed  upon  their  trial  under  disadvant- 
ages and  disqualifications  which  the  law  has 
not  imposed  upon  them.'' 

In  spite,  however,  of  that  which  was 
charged  and  alleged,  the  Government  cling 
to  its  Special  Jury.  Application  was  made 
to  the  Court  to  grant  it,  and  the  affidavit 
which  he  had  just  quoted  was,  with  others, 
read  to  the  Court,  and  in  answer  to  that 
affidavit,  Mr.  Kemmis,  the  Crown  Solicitor, 
made  an  affidavit  disavowing  any  inter- 
ference in  this  part  of  the  transaction,  or 
any  intention  to  make  an  unfair  list.  That 
affidavit  was  dated  the  9th  of  January, 
1844,  and  it  stated,  that  Mr.  Kemmis  did 
not  know  or  believe  that  there  was  any  just 
ground  for  supposing  that  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial Jury  could  not  be  obtained  fVom  the  Jury 
List  for  1843,  as  he  had  no  part  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Jury  Book  for  1844 ;  that  he 
had  not  been  informed  until  he  read  the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Mahony  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Sheriff  to  comply  with  the  application 
made  to  him,  and  that  he  declined  to  in- 
terfere as  the  Sheriff  was  the  proper  officer 
to  prepare  the  nanel,  and  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  suppression  of  any 
names ;  that  the  panel  oontained  an  ample 
list  for  a  fair,  impartial,  and  respectable 
jury:  that  the  Crown  solicitor  had  in- 
spected the  look,  and  found  that  the  fol* 
lowing  names,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Mahony's 
affidavit  (giving  the  twelve  names)  were 
not  in  the  Sheriff's  book,  and  that  he  had 
also  ascertained  that  the  fifteen  names 
also  mentioned  in  Mr.  Mahony *s  affidavit, 
were  in  the  ordinary  Jury  List.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  he  did  not  believe  eleven 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  struck  off,  but 
only  ten,  and  that  previous  to  striking  off 
thme  names  he  had  received  information 
that  the  persons  who  boie  them  were  either 
members  of,  or  had  subscribed  to,  the  funds 
of  what  was  caUed  the  Repeal  Association. 
So  it  stood  quite  clear  on  the  affidavit  of 
the  Crown  solicitor.  The  Special  Jury 
List  was  deficient  of  twenty-seven  names. 
That  had  been  left  in  some  confusion; 
but  he  had  now  read  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Kenmis.  Applicatkm  was  made  to  quash 
the  lisl,  oa  the  ground  4hat  the  names  had 
been  designedly,  wilfully,  and  corruptly 
onitted.    On  the  part  of  tbe  Cxovroy 


the  Attorney  General  submitted  that  the 
Crown  had  no  authority  to  quash  it  No 
affidavit  was  produced  from  the  other  aide. 
When  there  was  an  affidavit  impating  cor- 
ruption and  fraud — when  it  was  declared 
upon  affidavit  that  that  ha^  taken  plaee 
—when  it  was  even  said  that  there  bad 
been  irregularity,  there  was  no  affidavit  in 
explanation  given.  No,  it  was  more  convex 
nient  to  pass  that  by  judicial  investif[!a- 
tion,  to  leave  unanswered  the  saggestum 
of  fraud.  It  was  mate  convenient  to  state 
that  public  papers  had  been  UH  here  and 
found  there;  but  to  answer  these  state* 
ments  upon  affidavit  there  was  nobody !  He 
asked,  he  appealed,  to  the  hon.  Baronet  op» 
posite,  whether,  in  the  hce  of  an  affidayit, 
that  a  jury  had  been  formed  from  a  list  thai 
was  imperfect,  from  design  or  fraad— with 
the  fact  before  them,  that  from  that  listthera 
had  been  removed  the  names  of  twenty-aeven 
Roman  Catholic»— he  asked  these  honour* 
able  persons,  if  it  became  the  Crown  lo 
oppose  the  quashing  of  that  panel?  The 
traversers  swore  that  they  believed  it  es- 
sential for  a  fair  trial  that  those  namea 
should  be  on  a  list,  which  had  been  defect- 
ive in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  a  pub. 
lie  officer,  whether  it  was  negligence  or 
otherwise.  It  was  dear  that  the  Crown 
had  got  a  list  in  which  there  were  so  lew 
Catholics,  that  they  had  acquired  a  earn- 
mand  of  the  whole,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  it.  He  said,  that  he  who 
took  advantage  of  a  fraud,  was  as  bad  as  he 
who  committed  it.  He  who  sought  to  get 
men  tried  by  a  jury  which  was  b«lieved  to 
be  imperfect  from  fraud,  from  ncslicenoey 
from  illegality,  what  was  to  be  saidor  him  ? 
But  then,  in  a  case  where  the  question  ct 
Protestant  and  Catholic  became  a  material 
point— in  a  case  where  an  affidavit  was 
made,  that  it  was  believed  a  fraud  had  beesi 
committed  to  exclude  CathoUca-^wbat,  he 
said,  was  the  diaraeter  of  the  GoveiMcnt 
which  consented  to  try  a  man  by  audi  a 
jury )  He  pledged  his  honour  and  bia  cha- 
racter that  he  himielf  riumld  fad  dqgiadail 
if  he  hesitated  for  an  inatant  to  reAiae  going 
to  trial  withajury  sooomposed.  UechaU 
lenged  his  hon.  and  leamed  Friend,  who 
dare  not— and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friaad 
would  understand  the  sense  in  wbidi  ha 
here  used  the  word  ''dare**— he  said  hia 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  dared  not  do  this; 
nay,  the  honour  of  his  boo.  and  leamed 
Friend  would  not  permit  bim  to  do  it;  hie 
hon.  and  leamed  Friend  would  have  bioH 
sdf  have  eoorted  theqiiadii^g  of  tbe  poneL 
No  man  who  knew  bim  bat  woold  aver  it. 
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It  had  happened  a  thouBand  times  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  it  had  so  to 
him,  that  objections  were  made  to  jurors 
in  common  cases ;  and  did  they  ever  refuse 
tO'put  the  Jury  list  right  ?  He  begged  to 
aay>  that  he  ^d  not  impute  dishonour  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Irish  Attor- 
ney General);  but  this  he  said  to  him,  that 
he  had  misti^en  his  duty  grossly.  He  did 
not  venture  to  say,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  been  careful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  puUio  duty ;  but  he  did  venture 
to  say,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Crown  in  a  State 
proceeding,  had  not  remembered,  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  see  that  there  was  a  fair 
trial ;  and  his  duty  also  was  to  see,  that 
there  was  a  satisfactory  trial  not  less  than 
a  fair  triaL  If  the  conviction  was  to  have 
a  good  effect  upon  the  defendants,  then 
they  must  not  be  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  had  reason  to  suppose,  that 
they  had  been  tried  by  a  jury  not  fairly 
selected.  It  was  nothing  to  tell  him,  that 
the  jury  were  honest  and  upright  men. 
He  was  not  going  to  aver  the  contrary; 
but  then,  he  said,  that  they  stood  in  a 
situation,  however  honourable  and  upright 
they  might  be,  in  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  pkoed ;  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  the  only  jurors  on  this  Gen- 
tleman's trial,  was  perfectly  clear.  It  was 
complained  of,  that  every  Catholic  had  been 
struck  off.  The  Jury  List  was  deficient 
by  reason  of  Catholics  being  omitted.  It 
was  said,  that  Protestants  ako,  were  omit- 
ted* It  was  only  mentioned  in  Mr,  Kern* 
mis's  affidavit.  That  there  were  a  number 
of  CathoUcs  omitted  was  perfectly  clear  i 
but  that  any  Protestants  were  omitted^as 
not  so  perfect^  dear.  Twenty-seven  Ca* 
tholics  were  omitted.  He  asked,  whether 
it  might  not  have  been  possible,  in  such  a 
cas^  to  have  preserved  them  ?  But  whether 
it  was  so  or  not,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
Crown  eagerly  grasped  at  a  jury  without 
Catholics.  If  they  told  him  that  this  was 
of  no  impertance,  he  said  he  had  positive 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  What  had  they  in- 
curred for  the  sake  of  it  ?-- Dishonour. 
What  was  the  price  they  had  paid  for  their 
Protestant  jury  }  They  paid  this  price  for 
their  Protestant  jury — they  had  brought 
the  whole  trial  into  suspicion*  They  were 
eager  lor  a  conviction.  The  traversers  said 
that  twenty-seven  Catholics  had  been  omit- 
ted. The  charge  was,  that  they  were  omit- 
ted—others weie  struck  off  because  they 
were  Bomaa  Catbolies.    He  wished  thai 


there  had  been  an  affidavit,  stating  that 
those  persons  had  not  been  struck  off  be- 
cause they  were  Roman  Catholics.  There 
was  no  such  affidavit.  Amongst  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Crown,  which  bad  been  re- 
ferred to,  there  was  at  least  one  piece  of 
good  fortune,  that  the  Catholics  so  struck 
off  were  in  circumstances  that  afforded  a 
possible  reason  for  their  being  struck  off, 
though  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  was  the 
real  reason  for  striking  them  off.  Were 
they,  then,  struck  off  by  reason  of  their 
being  Roman  Catholics  ?  It  was  curious, 
that  in  the  answering  affidavit  of  Mr.  Kem- 
mis,  he  did  not  affirm  that  they  were  not 
struck  off  because  they  were  Catholics.  If 
the  question,  however,  did  not  turn  upon 
the  striking-off  of  the  Catholics,  he  should 
have  said  nothing  about  it.  But  the  ques* 
tion  here  was,  as  to  Catholics  being  struek 
off,  and  retaining  none  but  Protestants; 
and,  he  must  say  that  it  behoved  Mr.  Kem- 
mis,  if  it  could  be  done,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  mere  line  and  a  half,  to  make  a  state, 
ment  to  the  effect  that  those  men  wero  not 
objected  to  as  Catholics— that  no  prejudice 
influenced  him. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  Crown  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  trust  to  a  jury  composed  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  noUe  Lord 
opposite  had  said,  that  in  a  common  case, 
an  attorney  would  strike  off  jurors,  so  as  to 
win  for  his  client.  Yes,  and  his  complaint 
was,  that  the  Crown  had  played  to  win: 
but  with  loaded  dice.  His  complaint 
was,  that  the  Crown  took  every  ad- 
vantage—that the  Crown  had  availed 
itself  of  every  circumstancOf  whether 
proper  or  imnrqier,  that  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  every  advantage  that  an  at- 
torney in  a  common  case  of  common  practice 
would  take  to  win.  Would  they  tell  him 
that  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  0*Connell,  by 
a  jury  composed  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics would  not  have  done  moro  public  good 
than  by  a  conviction  as  it  now  stood }  The 
law  would  have  been  laid  down ;  the  eyes 
of  the  public  would  have  been  opened ;  the 
diligence  of  the  Government  in  watdiing 
the  progress  of  these  meetings  would  have 
been  made  manifest;  the  notice  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  have  been  directed 
to  those  who  invited  them  to  attend  public 
meetings— *tbey  would  have  seen  the  dig- 
nity of  the  law  vindicated.  The  acquittal 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  under  such  ciroamstaaees 
would  rather  have  tended  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  than  his  oonviotkHi  under 
the  pnsent  state  of  factSt  The  Govem- 
ment  .had  indkted  Mr.  O'CaaoeUt  mm^ 
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other  things,  for  conspiring  to  withdraw 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen's  suhjects 
from  the  administration  of  justice.  And 
yet  what  had  the  same  Government  done  ? 
Destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. They  had  done  this  much  more  than 
it  had  heen  done  hy  Mr.  0*Connell.  Look 
also  at  the  meetings  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. See  how  the  dignity  of  the  law  has 
been  vindicated  in  their  esteem.  The  Ca- 
tholics believed  that  they  had  been  marked 
as  unfit  to  be  jurors,  and  that  the  Govern, 
ment  policy  for  Ireland  was,  that  they  were 
to  try  Catholics  by  Protestant  jurors.  Could 
any  man  doubt  that  this  was  the  state  of 
feding  that  had  been  produced?  Mr. 
Thompson,  one  of  the  jury,  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  Town  Council,  and  when 
Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Repeal,  this  Mr.  Thompson  had 
made  a  strong  speech  against  him.  He 
proposed  a  counter  motion,  and  supported 
it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  [An 
hon.  Member  said,  "  No,  he  seconded  it.**] 
Very  well,  he  gave  the  Gentleman  the  bene- 
fit of  the  contradiction :  Mr.  Thompson  had 
seconded  the  motion,  bat  did  not  move  it. 
No  doubt  that  made  a  ereat  difference, 
[An  hon.  Member  mid,  ''Mr.  Thompson  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Town  Council."]  He 
(Mr.  Thompson)  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
To¥ni  Council.  He  is  not  now  a  Member  of 
the  TownCoundl ;  but  the  statement  lie  had 
received  was,  that  when  Mr.  O'Conneil  had 
the  power  of  bringing  forward  a  Repeal  Mo- 
tion, Mr.  Thompson,  the  juryman,  by 
whom  he  was  tried,  supported  the  amend- 
ment. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  satisfied  of  the  correctness 
of  their  statement;  but  this  facility  of  de- 
nial, only  showed  the  necessity  that  the 
facts  should  be  scrutinized.  Now  he  must 
say,  that  whatever  communications  were 
made  to  him  on  this  subject,  he  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  parties  the  responsibility 
that  must  attach  to  them  in  the  communi- 
cation of  facts ;  and  he  had  himself  avoided 
speaking  on  fiEicts  that  were  not  supported 
by  documents.  He  believed  that  his  infor- 
mation was  correct — he  had  it  not  merely 
from  one,  two,  or  three  quarters,  that  this 
Mr.  Thompson  was  the  gentleman  who  se- 
conded the  amendment  on  that  occasion,  and 
that  several  others  of  the  jury  were  persons 
who  had  voted  against  Mr.  O'Connell. 
But  he  stood  upon  this  point,  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  tried  by  a  Protestant  juiy^ 
the  Crown  taking  advantage  of  an  omission, 
irbether  fiaudnlent  cw  n^lectfuli  on  the 


part  of  an  officer  intrusted  with  the  making 
up  of  the  panel.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  doubt  involved  upon  this  fact,  the  Go- 
vernment had  shown  that  tbey  would  ra- 
ther obtain  a  verdict  by  any  means,  than 
run  the  risk  of  an  acquittal  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  Catholic  Juror.  Now,  he 
asked,  whether  a  verdict  so  obtained,  could 
be  represented  to  the  Irish  people  as  a 
verdict  of  justice  or  of  law  ? 

He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  conducted  the  case  for  the 
Crown,  now  that  he  had  recovered  from  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  would  be  as  satis- 
fied of  the  worthlessnessof  the  result  of  thai 
trial  as  any  Gentleman  in  this  House  could 
be.  The  Government  might  ponue  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  gaol,  if  thqr  pleased;  the 
Court  upon  appeal  might  refuse  a  new 
trial ;  a  writ  of  enor  might  be  dismisaed, 
but  still  the  impression  would  renuun  the 
same,  and  insurmountable  —  that  Mr. 
O'ConneU,  in  this  matter,  had  not  had  a 
fair  trial,  and  had  a  right  to  oomplun  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Grown  towards  him— > 
that  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  illegal 
verdict,  a  verdict  which  ought  not  to  be 
respected.  See,  then,  what  the  last  year 
had  added  to  the  strength  or  credit  of  the 
present  Government.  What  had  they  done 
to  call  for  particular  marks  of  admiratioa 
or  respect  ?  Was  it  for  using  extraoffdiaaiy 
diligence  in  putting  down  theae  meetiiigs, 
which  they  dedaied  to  be  unlawful,  hf 
lawful  means — for  it  requixed  no  other 
than  lawful  means  to  do  all  that  the  puUic 
safety  demanded  ?  If  so,  it  appeared  diffi. 
cult  to  say  why  the  Proclamation  which 
put  a  stop  to  these  meetings^  had  not  heea 
promulgated  at  an  earlier  period.  SuppoK 
that  the  Government  had  done  ao  auy- 
pose  that  they  had  prohibited  these  meet- 
ings, and  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  r^gardleas 
of  their  prohibition,  had  attended  theas. 
How  very  different,  how  much  better, 
wodd  have  been  Uieir  case  now.  Is* 
stead  of  so  doing,  however,  they  allowed 
the  meetings  to  take  place;  and  thef 
sent  agents  to  watch  and  take  down 
the  sayings  of  a  man  of  ardent  iniiid, 
which  they  produced  nine  months  alteiw 
wards  against  him  at  this  trial.  Socha 
trial  as  no  Government  of  any  free  couoliy 
ought  ever  to  have  instituted.  Look  at  tbe 
state  of  Ireland  at  the  time.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  lesult  of  this  trial 
would  be  to  re-establish  peace  and  older  m 
that  country.  He  might  be  told  dhat  he 
took  an  improper  part  fai  inv 
these  proceeongs;  butjhoi 
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it  WttS  the  duty  of  every  man  to  watcb 
all    that    concerned  the  administration  of 
justice^  particularly  if  he  found  that  the 
course  of  proceeding  pursued  hy  the  Go- 
vernment was  such   as  rendered    the    li- 
berty of  the  subject  unsafe.     He  did  not 
accuse  the  Government  of  being,  by  de- 
ngcij  adverse  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
though  they  shewed  themselves  to  be  so  by 
their  measures;  forihe  did  not  think  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  any  design  ^aeainst 
the  principles  of  liberty  which  prevailed  in 
this  country)  but  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  look  to  all  that  concerned  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  when  he  saw  mea- 
sures  of  this  kind    adopted    in   Ireland. 
Every  man  knew  that  when  they  came  into 
a  Court  of  Justice,  they  met  with  men  on 
the  Bench,  who«  breathing  a  calm  atmos- 
phere>  and  removed  from  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  popular  agitation,  would  look  with 
a  little  surprise  upon  speeches  such  as  are 
ordinarily  made  at  public  assemblies;  and  ask, 
'*  Is  this  calm  discussion  ?  "  But  if  it  came 
to  this,  if  such  opinions  upon  the  limits  of 
calm  discussion  were  to  give  the  law,  it 
amounted  to  compelling  every  man  to  hold 
his  tongue  at  a  public  meeting.    In  public 
prosecutions  like  this,  directed  against  Mr. 
O'Ccmnell  and  his  friends,  the  pumic  was  the 
real  jury ;  the  moral  efiect  of  that  proceeding 
depended    entirely  upon  public    opinion. 
It  was  said  that  this  jury  had  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Government.    In  the  fact  of 
obtaining  the  verdict,  undoubtedly  they 
had  triumphed;  but  as  regarded  any  use- 
ful effect  upon  public  opinion,  the  result 
was  decidedly  the  reverse.    This  case,  he 
maintained,  had  entirely  failed  in  this  point 
of  view  ;  and  Government  were  very  much 
mistaken  if  they  thought  that  agitation  in 
Ireland  had  in  any  way  been  shaken  or 
terminated  by  it.     Ireland  had  too  long 
complained  of  the  mismanagement  of  her 
internal  afiairs ;  of  the  mismanagement  of 
her  religious  state;  of  the  misapplication 
of  her  resources  by  the  party  now  in  power 
to  be  quieted  by  any  proceeding  like  this. 
He  would  ask  the  party  in  power  opposite, 
did  they  mean  to  hold  Ireland  for  ever  by 
the  force  of  troops  ?    When  did  they  mean 
to  withdraw  their  soldiers  from  the  coun- 
try ?     When  did  they  intend  to  alter  their 
policy?-— for  they  could  not  go  on  with 
their  present  system.  When  would  they  give 
a  fair  occasion  to  stop  the  agitation  which 
was  now  going  on  in  Ireland?      But  the 
time  was,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  thought  even 
an  old  atory  worthy  rf  attention.  In  speak- 


ing upon  the  question  of  Catholic  Emaiici« 
pation,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said:-— 

^  I,  and  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
think  that  there  is  greater  evil  to  be  appre* 
hended  from  advising  continued  resistance  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question,  than 
in  advising  a  deliberate  attempt  to  settle  it.** 

He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
now  think  so  in  r^rd  to  other  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  Irish  people. 

**  I  was  told  on  a  former  occasion  (the  right 
hon.  Baronet  continued),  in  language  which, 
though  familiar,  was  forcible,  '  this  is  the  old 
story,  the  repetition  of  facts  with  which  we 
are  familiar  for  the  last  twenty-five  years; 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  any  change.' 
It  is  because  it  is.  the  old  story — ^because  this 
state  of  things  has  so  long  existed — ^because 
it  is  found  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  tbem^ 
that  I  am  tired  of  maintaining  the  present 
system.  It  may  be  an  argument  ad  hominem 
to  ask,  why  I  did  not  take  this  course  earlier  f 
It  is,  howeveri  no  argument  against  the  ques» 
tion.*' 

It  was  no  argument  against  the  question ! 
he  agreed  in  that  position ;  and  he  asked 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether,  because 
there  were  old  grievances,  that  was  an  ar« 
gument  against  their  redress?  He  asked 
whether  the  rieht  hon.  Baronet  was  still 
of  opinion  that  he  should  repress  Irish  agi- 
tation by  the  aid  of  troops  ?  If  so,  he 
thought  the  time  was  arrived,  when  this 
House  should  undeceive  him,  and  call 
upon  him  to  settle  these  questions  upon 
a  more  rational  and  equitable  footing. 
But  let  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  let 
the  House  be  assured,  that  concession 
which  faUs  short  of  justice  will  never 
be  successful  in  silencing  complaint.  A 
great  statesman  might  be  mistaken  once 
in  his  life;  but  if  he  continued  to  act 
in  errory  in  opposition  to  hia  experi- 
ence, he  would  find,  however  high 
his  character,  however  much  he  might 
be  respected,  he  could  nott  after  a  second 
mistake  on  the  same  point,  claim  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  statesman.  He  would 
call  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  attention  to 
another  passage  from  a  speech  of  bis  own, 
to  show  under  what  drcumstanoea  it  waa 
expedient  to  concede ;  and  he  prayed  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  experience  to  the  ad- 
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Tantage  of  conceding,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  he  himself  had  described,  and  he 
would  ask  him  whether  he  did  not  know 
that  concessions  made  to  justice  were  re- 
ceived with  gratitude,  and  that  the  result 
of  that  gratitude  would  be  obedience  to  the 
laws?  Ireland  had  gained  for  herself 
Emancipation  by  adtation.  The  party  who 
made  the  present  Motion,  had  gained  for 
the  country  many  advantages  by  agitation, 
and  in  that  House  they  would  continue  to 
agitate.  It  was  their  duty,  and  their  sense 
of  justice  to  Ireland,  and  their  care  for  the 
safety  of  the  Kingdom,  would  induce  them 
to  continue  it.  No  one  expected  that  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  would  lead  to 
the  change  of  the  Government.  If  it  were 
supposed  to  be  a  party  Motion,  made  with 
the  view  of  producing  a  change  in  the 
Government,  such  a  supposition  was  idle. 
See  how  strongly  the  bands  around  the 
Government  were  fastened  and  formed. 
Were  not  various  dass  interests  of  the  coun- 
try combined  to  support  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet in  his  position  ?  The  question  they 
looked  to  was  merely  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  with  reference  to  their  own  per- 
sonal interests,  ought  not  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  not  whether  his  policy  upon 
this  point  or  upon  that  was  erroneous.  His 
measures  might  or  might  not  tranquillise 
Ireland ;  this  was  a  ^nt  which  did  not 
wei^  with  them  ;  it  was  enough  that  their 
private  ends  were  served,  and  their  views 
supported  by  the  system  of  policy  which  he 
pursued.  Those  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  were  united  to  retain  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  office.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  therefore,  were  too 
closely  banded  to  lead  them  (the  Oppo- 
sition) to  believe  that  anything  they  oould 
do  on  this  occasion — that  any  argument 
they  oould  urge^  or  that  any  measure 
they  oould  propose  would  induce  a  vote 
that  would  lead  to  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment. The  expectation,  then*  of  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  the  Government  could 
form  no  motive  in  submitting  the  present 
Motion.  The  party  by  whom  the  Motion 
was  made  had,  at  various  times,  suggested 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland 
which  had  ultimately  succeeded ;  and  they 
would  be  content,  in  respect  to  the  present, 
that  that  which  had  happened  should  asain 
happen.  Let  Ireland  be  governed  by  a  policy 
advancing  her  Interests  and  promoting  her 
prosperity,  and  they  (the  Opposition)  would 
be  content  to  see  the  irnit  and  honour  of 
their  labour  reaped  by  their  opponents. 
When  the  tight  hon*  Baronet  broaght  for* 


ward  the  Catholic  Emancipation  B31— «iid 
he  prayed  and  invited  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  possibility  of  a 
recurrence  of  similar  drcumstances  to  thoae 
he  had  described,  which  might  demandy 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  to  be  granted  to 
fear  which  was  now  denied  to  justice — it 
was  a  question,  said  the  right  hon.  Bs^ 
ronet,  if  a  war  broke  out,  whether  the 
moral  claims  of  Ireland  would  not  be  taken 
a  di£Ferent  view  of  by  other  countries  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  than  in  former 
times;  whether  there  might  not  exist  strong 
feelings  against  our  justice  and  poliey,  if 
we  were  found  in  conflict  with  so  import* 
ant  a  part  of  our  dominions.  Ireland  called 
upon  England  to  grant  her  demanda. 
demands  whith  did  not  interfere  with 
England,  but  that  she  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  her  own  affairs,  and 
that  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  towards 
her  should  be  changed.  And  while  die 
made  these  demands,  and  thev  remained 
unredressed,  should  a  war  ansa,  the  re- 
sponsibility would  fall  heavily  on  that  Mi* 
nister,  who,  having  abundant  time  to  eon* 
sider  the  claims  of  Ireland,  should  have 
failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  which 
she  complained.  He  would  now  read  the 
passage  from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

**  I  read,'' said  the  right  hoo.  Baronet,  ^  the 
lesson  of  that  period,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  al 
the  head  of  a  House  of  CommoBs  which  re- 
jected the  Roman  Catholic  petitioo.  Il  was 
not  that  they  rejected  a  Bill,  or  a  resolatioa, 
that  their  claims  should  be  taken  into  eooat* 
deration;  bnt  they  refiised  to  listen  even  to 
their  petition,  by  a  majority  of  about  three  to 
one.  The  French  war  broke  out  in  1793,  and 
then  I  find,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  declaratioiM 
recorded,  and  opinions  proclaimed,  thai  vacy 
Session  of  179a  was  opened  wiih  a  raeoie 
mendation  from  the  Throne  to  consider  dieir 
decision  on  that  Motion,  and  ionnediataly 
after  a  Bill  was  passed.  Until  I  see  a  bolder 
man  than  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  more  Proteataat 
House  of  Commons  than  that  of  1792, 1  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  same  scenes  may  not  be  acted 
Ofer  again;  and  that,  in  spite  of  our  declare 
tion,  we  may  find  ontaelves  andeffihe 
sity,  in  the  e? eot  ol  a  war,  of 
onr  professions.** 

There  waa  a  najoritv  on  dial  day  as 
triuinphant  and  dcianBOMd  aa  wmy  that 
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now  sat  on  tiie  otber  side.  But  wbat  was 
the  course  adopted  by  that  majority  ?  He 
asked  the  Government  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience. Nations  and  individuals  should 
learn  wisdom  from  the  past.  They  knew, 
and  admitted,  that  war  and  difficulty  would 
induce  them  to  grant  that  which  when  all 
was  calm  they  refused  to  concede  to  justice, 
and  Ireland  would  not,  they  might  depend, 
forget  the  lesson  which  had  been  taught 
her  in  former  times,  should  the  day  of 
danger  arise.  This,  then,  was  the  day  of 
wisdom. 

He  hoped  that  in  the  discussion  which 
the  right  hon.  fiaronet  had  listened  to 
with  ao  much  attention  he  would  find 
some  matter  worthy  of  his  consideration; 
and,  whether  the  proposal  which  had  been 
submitted  passed  or  not,  they  would  hear 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  some  de- 
finite line  of  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment meant  to  adopt  more  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  Ireland  than  any  that 
have  yet  been  announced.  His  noUe  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  with  that  courage  which 
marked  all  his  proceedings,  had  not  con- 
tented himself  with  finding  fault  with  the 
policy  of  his  opponents,  but  had  stated  to 
the  House  what  were  his  own  views.  As 
a  statesman  and  a  politician  his  noble 
Friend  was  undoubtedly  right;  but  whe- 
ther, as  a  tactician  in  debate,  he  had  taken 
the  best  course  he  would  not  say.  When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
in  office  he  said,  «'  If  you  object  to  my 
plans,  ten  me  what  better  measures  you 
have  to  propose :  if  you  do  not,  I  have  a 
right  to  suppose  that  mine  are  the  best ;" 
but  when  out  of  office,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  declined  to  state  what  his  pre- 
scription was  until  he  was  called  in. 
Whether  the  present  debate,  which  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  discussion  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  po- 
lid^,  whether  that  would  be  the  subject 
of  the  able  speech  (which  he  was  sure  it 
would  be)  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
leave  that  great  question  and  address  him- 
self rather  to  the  various  minor  points  and 
propositions  that  had  been  suggested  in  the 
course  of  the  various  speeches  they  had 
hmad,  be  oould  not  predict ;  but  he  trusted 
the  British  public  and  the  Irish  public 
woald  obtain  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  to  which  they  had  a  right*  and  which 
he  could  and  mi^t  ^ve  them-^a  manly, 
fidr,  and  bold  exposition  of  his  policy.  It 
could  not  be  supposed,  in  so  long  a  dis- 
ciissioo,  that  rnaay  points  had  not  been 


thrown  out  that  deserved  attention ;  and 
he  must  again  express  his  hope,  that  the 
real  matter  of  debate  would  not  be  passed 
over  by  cavilling  at  those  little  and  minor 
matters  to  which  he  had  alluded.  Eng- 
land had  a  right  to  know  the  policy  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  he  hoped  he 
would  not  shrink  from  disclosing  iu  He 
should  vote  for  the  Motion  Iwfiire  the 
House,  and  hoped,  it  should  it  be  n^atived 
now,  that  at  no  very  distant  day  it  would 
be  carried,  or  that  it  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  adoption  of  such  an 
equitable  and  enlightened  system  of  policy 
as  would  restore  harmony  to  Irehmd,  and 
give  contentment  to  her  people. 

Mr.  Shaw  rose  to  explain.  He  waa 
anxious  throughout  the  proceeding  to 
give  all  the  information  in  his  power. 
(Jp  to  the  period  of  closing  the  sittings 
of  the  Court,  no  difference  or  misappre- 
hension had  occurred.  This  was  on  the 
24th.  He  remaioed  for  a  week  in  Dublin, 
and  then  bad  occasion  to  leave  it  for  a 
short  time ;  but  he  never  took  with  him  a 
single  original  document.  Hedesired  there- 
gistrar,  while  he  was  making  out  the  lists, 
special  and  common,  to  make  out  a  rough 
copy  of  the  special  list,  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  was  desiroos,  and  he  de- 
sired the  registrar  to  send  him  acopv ;  and 
that  was  the  only  document  which  be  ever 
received  in  England,  or  indeed  anywhere 
else  out  of  the  Court-house.  During  hit 
absence,  application  was  made  for  the 
lists.  Surely  it  would  not  be  contended, 
that  they  were  bound  to  furnish  the  lists 
in  ao  unfinished  state.  When  it  waa  com- 
pleted it  was  to  be  handed  to  the  Sheriff, 
who  might,  if  he  liked,  give  copies  of  it 
to  all  the  woHd.  But  as  long  as  the  list 
was  making  out,  it  would  be  highly  in- 
correct for  the  officers  to  allow  any  one  to 
see  it.  To  go  over  these  5,000  names, 
some  time  was  necessary.  It  was  done 
by  the  clerks  in  the  peace  office*  who 
said,  that  they  could  not  do  it  quicker. 
When  it  was  finished,  it  was  banded  to 
the  Sheriff.  That  was  on  the  29th  of 
December.  He  had  occasion  to  state  in 
Court,  either  on  the  28th  or  29tb,  that 
the  List  had  been  made  out  and  given  to 
the  Sheriff.  Application  was  then  made 
on  behalf  of  the  traversers,  to  have  a 
copy  given  them  to  save  time,  and  that 
they  might  have  facilities  in  getting  the 
liBt  before  the  Sheriff  could  furoisb  them 
with  a  copy.  His  answer  was^  that  be 
did  oot  think  the  Act  gave  bin  power  t» 
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give  them  a  copy,  bat  he  told  the  counsel 
that  if  they  coald  show  him  any  clause  in 
the  Act,  which,  under  any  interpretation, 
could  warrant  his  acceding^  to  their  re- 
quest, he  would  do  so.  He  told  them, 
however,  that  if  the  Crown  would  con- 
sent to  allow  him  to  comply,  he  had  no 
objections  to  furnish  the  List,  and  he  sent 
down  the  clerk  of  the  peace  while  the 
Court  was  sitting  to  ascertain  whether  the 
request  would  be  granted.  The  answer 
was,  that  it  could  not.  Between  that 
time  and  the  day  on  which  the  subsequent 
application  was  made  to  the  counsel,  some 
conversation  having  arisen  as  to  names 
said  to  be  missing,  be  desired  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  to  be  particular  in  enquiring  into 
this;  and  it  was  before  the  application 
was  made,  that  the  clerk  reported  that 
the  missing  list  had  been  discovered.  He 
then  desired  the  clerk  to  make  a  memo- 
randum of  the  error,  and  the  traversers 
had  the  benefit  of  the  information  when 
they  made  the  application.  Until  that 
application  was  over,  he  never  heard  of 
the  affidavit,  but  in  point  of  fact,  he  never 
heard  what  was  in  the  affidavit  until  the 
application  was  made  and  refused.  On 
the  Saturday,  at  the  time  in  question,  be 
heard  from  BIr.  Mahony,  the  solicitor  for 
the  traversers.  He  had  a  note  from  him, 
requesting  him  to  be  in  Court  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  to  explain  something 
connected  with  the  Jury  list.  He  in- 
stantly sent  for  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
the  registrar,  and  his  assistants,  and  he 
spent  with  them  twelve  hours  in  going 
over  the  Lists  from  first  to  last,  to  ascer- 
tain the  defects  to  be  complained  of.  He 
made  the  registrar  point  out  where  the 
names  were  taken  from  the  Special  Lists. 
The  omissions  amounted  to  twenty-four 
names;  although  he  did  not  know  what 
were  the  proportions,  yet  be  thought  that 
the  greater  number  were  Protestants.  The 
traversers  stated  that  there  were  sixty 
names  omitted.  He  had  compared  the 
sixty  names  with  the  List,  and  he  could 
give  an  account  of  all ;  of  these  twenty- 
four  were  actually  omitted.  There  were  on 
the  List  thirteen,  there  were  on  the  common 
list  twelve.  There  were  names  not  entered, 
and  rightly  so,  ten,  and  one  was  dead. 
That  made  up  the  sixty.  It  was  stated 
that  the  traversers  had  scceu  to  the  re- 
gistrar's office.  He  believed  that  this  was 
so,  but  he  could  not  state  positively.  If 
the  regbtrar  had  allowed  this,  he  thoacht 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  his  doing  so,  gave 


rise  to  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  Ihoae 
acting  for  the  Crown,  that  if  there  bad 
been  any  impropriety  at  all,  it  had   beeo 
on  the  part  of  this  oflScer. 
Debate  again  adjourned. 
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County  Coroners.]  Mr.  Pakimgicm 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  County 
Coroners  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  iocreaae 
which  it  proposed  to  make  in  the  travel- 
ling allowances  to  Coroners.  That  the 
present  rate  of  payment  was  consider- 
ed  sufficient,  was  proved  by  the  immenae 
competition  that  always  took  place  for 
coronerships. 

Mr.  Pakingion  said,  the  main  ol^ect  of 
the  bill  was  to  improve  the  preaeot  very 
defective  mode  of  election. 

Mr.  Williams,  but  it  also  propoaed  to 
increase  the  travelling  allowance;  end, 
therefore  he  should  divide  the  Honae 
against  it. 

Mr.  Craven  Berkeley  would  soggeat 
that  as  the  only  clause  referring  to  an  io. 
crease  of  allowances  was  the  20th,  which 
he  proposed  to  move  the  omiuion  of,  ii 
would  be  undesirable  to  divide  the  Hoeae 
against  the  whole  Bill. 

Lord  J.  Russell  hoped,  that  to  meei  tba 
convenience  of  the  House,  with  referaace 
to  the  important  debate  now  in  progieH, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  as  well  as  other  bosu 
Members  who  had  Bilb  on  the  Papcr^ 
would  consent  to  postpone  them* 

Mr.  Pakimgtan  said,  the  noble  Lord's 
object  would  be  answered  by  tcedina  tiN 
bill  a  second  time  pro  forma,  and 
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the  difcoMion  on  the  detaili  at  a  future 
ttoge. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Penalties  on  Horse  Racing.]  On 
the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,  for  the  House  to  go  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Horse  Racing  Penal- 
ties Bill, 

Mr.  Christie  rose  to  move  as  an  amend- 
menty  *'  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  to  all  proceedings  of  common  inform- 
ers, under  the  authority  of  any  penal  sta* 
tate."  He  said  his  object  was  to  turn 
the  Bill — which  as  it  stood  was  a  Bill  to 
protect  a  few  individuals,  who,  by  violat- 
ing a  law,  have  incurred  unreasonably 
high  penalties,  which  were  sued  for  by 
common  informers,  actuated,  very  prob- 
ably, by  malice,  and  a  desire  to  put 
money  into  their  pockets,  but  still  the 
very  motives  on  which  the  Legislature 
relied  for  the  execution  of  the  law  that 
had  been  violated— into  a  Bill  applying 
broadly  and  impartially  the  only  principles 
which  afforded  a  shadow  of  support,  to  all 
cases  where  the  Legislature  had  appor- 
tioned penalties  on  the  same  plan,  and 
provided  the  same  means  of  recovering 
them,  and  trusted  to  the  same  motives, 
and  to  all  cases,  whether  of  rich  or  poor, 
where  individuals  were  at  the  mercy  of 
common  informers,  actuated  by  similar 
vexatious  and  mercenary  motives.  He 
could  not  recognise  the  distinction  be- 
tween high  betting  on  horse  racing  and 
other  species  of  gaming,  nor  any  differ- 
ence, in  respect  of  operation  on  the  mo- 
rality of  the  poorer  classes,  between  their 
smaller  bets  on  horse  races  and  boat 
races,  and  on  the  humbler  games  of 
chance,  such  as  pitch  and  toss,  for  which 
they  are  every  day  liable  to  summary  con- 
viction by  Justices.  Nor  could  he  see  any 
difference  between  the  unreasonableness  in 
the  penalties  imposed  by  this  statute  on 
betting  on  horse  racing,  and  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  same  penalties  as  regards 
gamingatcards  or  rouge  et  noir,so  that  pub- 
licopinion  would  naturally  lead  to  a  general 
non-enforcement  of  the  statute,  but  which, 
being  unrepealed,  might  be  unexpectedly 
revived  any  day  to  the  ruin  of  some  indi- 
vidual who  had  presumed  upon  the  sleep- 
ing law.  And  there  were  maiiy  other 
penal  statutes  as  absurd  as  these,  to  which 
the  present  Bill  related ;  for  instance,  a 
statute  against  lotteries,  passed  in  the 
VOL.LXXIL    {Sai 


reign  of  William  and  Mary^  which  sub- 
jected every  one  keeping  a  lottery,  to  a 
fine  of  500/.,  and  every  one  drawing  in  a 
lottery  to  a  fine  of  20/.,  at  the  suit  of  any 
common  informer.  And  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  vexatious  and  mer- 
cenary motives  imputed  to  the  parties 
bringing  those  actions,  and  the  motives 
which  might  lead  any  common  informer, 
during  the  time  this  Bill  was  in  operation, 
to  revive  the  old  statute  against  lotteries, 
against  a  far  greater  number  of  persons, 
or  the  motives  which  were  at  the  time 
alleged,  and  which  there  was  just  as  much 
reason  to  believe,  actuated  the  person  who 
brought  the  actions,  in  the  case  mentioned 
the  other  day  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Manchester,  against  Mr. 
Bond,  and  which  almost  ruined  that  in- 
dividual. If  the  House  passed  this  Bill 
on  account  of  the  characters  and  motives 
of  the  common  informers  who  had  brought 
the  actions,  they  must,  to  be  just,  stop 
all  proceedings  of  common  informers  in 
every  case.  An  information  might  be 
brought  for  summary  conviction  by  Just- 
ices,  from  a  grudge  against  some  poorer 
neighbour,  as  well  as  a  qui  tarn  action, 
because  the  informer  had  been  turned  out 
of  the  park  at  Goodwood.  There  was  no 
pretence  for  saying  that  there  had  been 
any  doubts,  as  was  said  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill,  as  to  horse  racing  being  in- 
cluded within  the  statute  of  Anne.  There 
had  been  a  series  of  decisions,  from  an 
early  time  after  the  passing  of  the  statute 
up  to  the  latest  time,  in  which  judge  fol- 
lowed judge  in  deciding  that  horse  races, 
foot  races,  cock  fights,  and  dog  matches, 
some  of  which  were  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  Act,  were  included  in  its  operation. 
In  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Apple- 
garth  V.  Colley,  in  December  1842,  Ba- 
ron Rolfesaid,-— 

''According  to  the  construction  which  a 
great  variety  of  cases  have  put  on  these  acts, 
it  must  be  taken,  first,  that  horse  racing  is  a 
game  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.;  and,  secondly,  that  the  games 
contemplated  in  the  statute  of  Anne,  though 
not  there  enumerated,  are  the  same  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  statute  of  Charles  II." 

There  was  a  case  even  more  recent  than 
this— Bentinck  v.  Connop  —  in  which 
judgment  had  been  given  by  Lord  Den- 
man  on  the  10th  of  the  present  month, 
which  was  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a 
portion  of  the  Grand  Duke  Afichael  Stakes, 
run  for  at  Newmarket,  in  the  October 
2  U 
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meeting  in  1842.  The  case  turned  on  the 
Act  of  Charles  IL,  and  Lord  Deninan 
said,  *'  that  the  object  of  the  statate  was 
to  restrain  gambling,  and  that  betting  on 
horse  racing  was  included.'^  The  plaintiff 
in  this  case  was  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lynn ;  and  as  it  had  been  stated  for 
the  noble  Lord  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
law,  though  the  noble  Lord  bad  not  made 
that  statement  himself,  he  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  give  some  explanation  on  the 
point.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  be  ignorant  of  the  law  which 
he  was  violating,  when  he  was  at  the  very 
time  plaintiff  in  an  action  turning  on  one 
of  these  acts,  and  his  attention  must  have 
been  directed  to  the  law,  and  if  so  to  the 
recent  case  of  Applegarth  v.  CuUey, 
and  the  judgment  of  Baron  Rolfe.  If 
the  House  passed  the  Bill  as  it  stood, 
they  would  encourage  high  betting  and 
horse  racing.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  (Mr.  J,  S. 
Wortley)  had  said  the  other  night,  that 
though  there  had  been  many  high  bets, 
there  might  be  still  very  little  risk;  for 
persons  ''  hedged,"  and  that  one  of  the 
persons  sued  for  one  of  the  largest  amounts 
of  penalties,  had  so  hedged  as  to  reduce 
his  risk  to  97/.  But  this  practice  of  hedg- 
ing  only  went  to  increase  betting,  for 
every  man  who  hedged  must  bet  with  two 
persons  instead  of  one,  so  that  this  was  a 
very  extraordinary  argument  to  urge  on 
behalf  of  the  persons  interested  in  this 
Bill.  The  cases  relied  on  as  precedents 
to  justify  this  piece  of  ex  j)ost  facto  legis- 
lation differed  essentially  from  the  present. 
The  Act  to  protect  Clergymen,  in  1814, 
was  to  stop  actions  brought  for  penalties 
incurred,  not  by  non-residence,  but  by 
neglecting  to  make  the  required  returns 
of  the  grounds  of  exemption  for  non-re 
sidence,  so  that  that  was  a  mere  matter 
of  regulation,  and  did  not  involve  a 
public  principle.  So  with  the  Act  of 
1835  to  protect  newspaper  proprietors  from 
the  consequences  of  a  neglect  of  a  pro- 
vision for  registry  at  the  Stamp-office. 
But  the  present  bill  involved  important 
moral  considerations.  He  could  mention 
a  case  which,  if  ever  ex  post  facto  legtsla- 
tion  was  called  for,  had  most  justly  re- 
quired it;  he  alluded  to  the  wager  of 
battle  in  the  well-known  case  of  Ashford 
V.  Thornton,  in  1817.  There  every  prin- 
ciple of  decency  and  humanity,  as  well  as 
common  sense,  was  outraged.  The  per- 
son accused  of  the  murder  demanded  his 


right  of  wager  of  battle,  under  an  obiolete 
and  most  barbarous  law,  and  the  Jndges 
decided  that  he  had  the  right.  Only  an 
accident  prevented  these  two  men  from 
going  out,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
to  embnie  their  hands  in  each  other's 
blood.  Ashford  fell  that  he  would  bave 
no  chance  against  Thornton's  superior 
strength,  and  declined  to  prosecute  the 
appeal.  But  this  was  not  to  be  foreseen  ; 
and  while  the  matter  was  pending  befoie 
the  Judges,  there  was  an  attempt  made  at 
ex  post  facto  legislation.  The  iwo  per- 
sons were  poor  and  humble;  one  was  m 
village  labourer  and  the  other  a  bffickla3pcr, 
and  the  Legislature  held  out  no  hand  to 
save  them  from  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives* 
He  asked  the  House  to  extend  this  Bill  so 
as  to  include  all  proceedings  of  commoo 
informers.  When  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Wortley)  at- 
tacked the  characters  and  motives  of  these 
informers,  he  attacked  the  informer  sys- 
tem ;  let  no  qui  tarn  actions  whatever  be 
brought  while  this  Bill  was  in  operation ; 
let  all  informations  in  the  Superior  Courts 
be  brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
all  informations  before  justices  by  some 
public  officer,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
the  county,  or  town  clerk  of  the  borough. 
If  this  general  principle  were  applied,  be 
should  be  glad  that  the  few  indivtdiials 
interested  in  this  Bill  were  saved  frooi  ab» 
surdly  high  penalties,  but  otherwise,  he 
repeated,  the  Legislature  would  be  en- 
couraging  high  betting  on  horse  racing; 
and  to  a  Bill  proceeding  on  that  priDciple 
he  would  offer  every  opposition  in  bis 
power. 

Mr.  C.  Berkeley  said,  if  they  l^alised 
horse-racing  without  legalising  the  sports 
of  the  poorer  classes,  that  would  be  eUas 
legislation.  He  proposed  to  the  boo, 
mover  that  this  Bill  should  extend  to  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  poor,  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  refused  to  comply  witk 
that  suggestion.  He  would  move  a  clause 
to  that  effect 

Mr.  Hutt,  who  upon  rising  was  greeted 
with  loud  cries  of  "  Divide/*  ssid  a  great 
deal  of  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  boa. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibsoa) 
to  describe  this  Bill  as  a  measure  of  class 
legislation—- a  proposition  which  would  aoi 
have  been  brought  forward  and  saactioacd 
by  that  House  if  it  bad  not  had  soaM  fc« 
lation  to  persons  of  station  within  its  walls. 
He  repelled  the  insinuation  m  ioio*  Sines 
the  hon.  Member  for  Maocbesler  bad  baea 
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a  Member  of  that  House,  no  less  than  five 
or  six  Bills  of  a  similar  character  had 
passed  both  Houses  without  any  oppo- 
sition. The  hon.  Member  had  scarcely 
taken  his  seat  in  that  House  when  the 
Solicitor  General,  in  1835,  brought  in  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  certain 
printers  who  had  unconsciously  ofFended 
against  the  law,  and  who  were  sued  for 
penalties  of  an  enormous  amount ;  and  it 
was  worthy  of  attention  that  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  who  showed  himself  anxious 
for  the  passing  of  the  Bill  was  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Brighton  (Captain 
Pechell),  who  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  present  Bill.  That  bill  had  relation 
entirely  to  persons  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life.  Id  1838,  again,  he  (Mr.  Butt) 
himself  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
uf  indemnifying  a  number  of  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
turpentine,  and  who  had  unwittingly 
broken  the  law.  That  Bill  was  carried, 
and  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against 
it.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
were  so  shocked  at  ex  post  facto  legisla- 
tion why  did  he  not  oppose  those  measures. 

Colonel  IVyndham  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Weymouth  (Mr. 
Christie)  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Gates- 
bead  (Mr.  Hutt)  had  both  made  long 
speeches,  and  had  travelled  over  a  good 
dealof  ground  which  had  already  been  Tally 
discussed.  What  was  the  plain  state  of 
the  case  ?  This  was  a  Bill  of  expediency 
to  relieve  certain  individuals  from  certain 
penalties,  which  were  no  doubt,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  those  Gentlemen 
whoever  they  were.  A  committee  how- 
ever  was  to  be  appointed.  Let  them  in- 
quire into  the  whole  case  and  introduce  to 
the  House  what  seemed  best  to  them; 
but  don't  let  them  interrupt  the  business 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country  by  these 
puerile  and  foolish  motions. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  the  House  would 
be  led  away  by  those  who  represented  the* 
laws  in  question  to  be  obsolete  laws.  The 
plaintiflTs  in  these  actions  had  been  de- 
nounced as  scoundrels  and  blackguards, 
and  all  sorts  of  coarse  language  had  been 
applied  to  them,  and  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  torn  round  upon  their  assailants 
and  say,  "  show  that  you  do  not  let  your 
lands  for  gambling  booths.'*  The  noble 
liord  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
might  be  able  to  enlighten  the  House  on 
this  point,  whether  land  was  ever  let  for 
the  construction  of  gambling  booths. 


Mr.  TFail%  considered  this  Bill  a  credit 
to  those  who  brought  it  forward,  and  he 
wished  that  all  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment party  were  equally  creditable  to 
them.  The  arguments  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Weymouth  were  wholly  inapplica- 
ble to  the  present  Bill.  He  should  give 
his  cordial  and  hearty  support  to  the  mo- 
tion for  going  into  committed,  but  that 
support  should  be  still  more  cordial  and 
hearty  if  the  Bill  had  gone  a  great  deal 
further.  It  seemed  to  be  considered  by 
some  Gentlemen  that  there  was  no  immo- 
rality in  the  clergy  being  non-resident. 
Now,  the  proceedings  adopted  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  18 14  were  popular,  but  here  the 
object  was  to  make  money  by  those  who 
themselves  had  cheated  others.  \J*  Cries 
of  name,  name."]  The  fact  was  perfectly 
notorious— he  should  not  and  he  would 
not  mention  names — but  it  was  notorious 
that  these  actions  were  brought  from  base, 
wicked,  and  malicious  motives ;  and  the 
House  ought  to  adopt  a  masculine  spirit  in 
resisting  them.  He  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  some  circumstances 
not  unconnected  with  this  subject,  which 
took  place  in  this  town.  A  number  of  little 
boys  were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  them- 
selves by  playing  at  pitch  and  toss — which 
some  persons  considered  a  highly  immoral 
and  injurious  practice,  while  others  re- 
garded it  as  innocent  and  one  to  which  no 
punishment  ought  to  be  attached,  but  he 
regretted  to  say  that  there  were  Magis- 
trates in  this  town — Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates— who  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
little  boys  to  prison  and  to  the  treadmill 
for  indulging  in  that  practice.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  week,  only  two  days 
ago,  three  boys  were  committed  for  having 
been  guilty,  as  was  stated  in  the  warrants 
of  the  enormous  crime  of  playing  at 
*'  pitch  and  toss."  He  should  be  happy 
to  relieve  persons,  whether  in  high  or  low 
stations,  from  vexatious  penalties,  and  if 
this  Bill  was  for  the  relief  of  the  wealthy 
and  independent,  he  was  sure  it  was  only 
necessary  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
of  the  practice  of  the  Magistrates  to  which 
he  had  referred,  and  he  hoped  that  if  the 
Bill  were  passed  into  law  care  would  be 
taken,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  these  in- 
nocent children  should  be  liberated  from 
their  confinement. 

Mr.  Gibion  protested  against  the  prac- 
tice of  making  vague  and  indefinite 
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charges,  and  accusing  persons  of  gross 
dishonesty  and  perfidy  without  any  means 
of  substantiating  the  charges.  Now,  as  it 
was  stated  that  the  actions  in  question 
had  been  brought  by  parties  who  had 
themselves  cheated  others,  he  claimed  the 
right  of  stating  what  those  parties  said  on 
their  own  behalf,  that  the  proceedings 
were  institifted  in  consequence  of  their 
being  themselves  defrauded  by  the  unfair 
practices  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Turf  in 
withdrawing  their  horses.  He  thought 
^there  was  great  force  in  what  had  been  re- 
marked by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 
It  would  have  been  better  that  this  should 
have  been  a  private  Bill,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  left  to  a  Committee  up  stairs  to 
decide  whether  it  were  a  case  for  indem- 
nity or  not.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gateshead,  that  there  had 
been  an  understanding  on  a  former  even- 
ing that  there  was  to  be  no  further  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  on  the  condition  of  the 
word  "  suspended"  being  substituted  for 
"  discontinued,"  in  reference  to  the  actions, 
and  he  should  not  feel  that  he  was  acting 
with  good  faith  if  he  now  offered  any 
direct  opposition  to  the  Measure.  He 
should  therefore  ask  his  hon.  Friend  not 
to  press  his  amendment  to  a  division. 
But  he  must  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  it  stood  on  this  subject  in  reference 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  had 
agreed  that  it  would  not  consent  at  once 
to  discontinue  the  actions — to  kill  them, 
but  to  suspend  them,  and  now  a  new  Bill 
was  sent  down  from  the  Lords  to  indem- 
nify any  witnesses  who  should  have  given 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  provided  that  upon  the  production 
of  a  certificate  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Lords'  Committee,  not  only  should  any 
pending  action  against  such  witnesses  be 
staid,  but  the  Court  should  award  them 
costs.  If  the  House  agreed  to  this  second 
Bill,  it  would  be  to  allow  the  other  House 
to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  an  indirect  manner,  for  it  would 
then  be  only  for  a  roan  to  go  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  dis- 
close bets,  and  he  would  thus  not  only 
put  a  stop  to  pending  actions,  but  receive 
his  costs.  The  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  had  said,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  the  informer  was  entitled  to  the 
whole  of  his  expenses ;  that  the  payment 
of  the  mere  costs  out  of  pocket  would  be 
a  hardship  on  account  of  the  inducements 


which  had  been  held  out  to  him  to  ineiir 
the  odium  of  bringing  such  actions ;  but 
this  second  Bill  not  only  deprived  the  io. 
former  of  costs,  but  enabled  the  defend- 
ants to  receive  costs  from  him. 

Question  that  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  question,  pal 
and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  the  first  Clause  being  proposed. 

Viscount  Howick  fully  concurred  io  the 
object  of  relieving  patties  against  whom 
these  actions  were  brought,  but  he  hoped 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  House  to 
encourage  the  continuance  of  the  system 
of  betting  on  horses.  If  the  Bill  did  not 
go  to  repress  that  system,  he  was  boood 
to  say  that  he  must  require  some  change 
in  it,  because  otherwise,  betting  elobe 
might  go  on  to-morrow  without  cheek. 
and  the  system  be  continued,  which  wee 
very  injurious  to  the  country.  This  Bill 
was  intended  for  the  protection  of  pereons 
who  were  taken  by  surprise,  having  acted 
in  ignorance  of  the  law.  Let  if,  then,  be 
confined  to  that.  He  proposed,  for  tbet 
purpose,  the  introduction  of  the  words 
**  such  playing  or  betting  being  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  previous  to  the  Sin  of 
February,  ]  844,"  so  that  no  betting  taking 
place  after  this  day,  should  have  any  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Worlley  entirely  concurred  witb 
the  noble  Lord  in  his  anxiety  to  limit,  if  it 
were  not  possible  entirely  to  repress,  the 
practice  of  betting;  but  he  thought  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  amendment  pro* 
posed  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  Act  was 
to  last  only  for  a  limited  period,  in  the 
expectation  of  an  alteration  of  the  law, 
and  if  no  such  alteration  took  place,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Session,  or  three 
months,  or  whatever  time  the  Hosse 
should  assign  for  its  limitation,  all  penoos 
concerned  in  such  transactions  woold  he 
liable. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  that  the  oeoei- 
sity  for  his  amendment  was  proved  by  thia 
circumstance,  that  if  the  inquiry  to  be  in- 
stituted  should  be  found  longer  and  moie 
difficult  than  was  expected — if  they  shoeld 
fail  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  other  Ho 
to  their  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  i 
—at  the  end  of  the  SessioD  the  Ho 
would  be  obliged  to  renew  the  Bill»  and 
practically  all  bets  made  after  this  day, 
would  be  protected.  This  was  what  he 
wished  to  guard  against.  He  admitted, 
that  his  Amendment  might  be  ioeoiive- 
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nient  to  persons  extensively  engaged  in 
betting,  but  be  looked  upon  their  occupa- 
tion with  so  little  favour,  that  be  did  not 
much  regret  the  inconvenience  which  they 
might  sustain. 

Sir  J,  Graham  entirely  concurred  in  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  noble  Lord. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  whole  subject  of 
gaming  should  be  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  a  total  check  should 
be  put  to  gaming,  and  especially  to 
making  books  upon  horses  on  the  terms, 
**  play  or  pay."  But  at  the  same  time  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord  appeared  to  him  objection- 
able, inasmuch  as  it  partook  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  surprise.  It  was  probable  that, 
up  to  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
speaking,  bets  to  a  large  amount  were 
being  made  against  various  horses  for 
coming  events,  upon  the  terms  of  **  play 
or  pay  ;*'  and  a  great  many  of  these  bets, 
were,  no  doubt,  made  under  the  expec- 
tation of  what  was  called  "  hedging**  them 
at  some  future  period.  The  consequence 
of  adopting  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord,  would  be  to  saddle  these  parties 
with  great  danger,  and  probable  loss, 
which  they  did  not  contemplate  incurring. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  should  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  uoble  Lord 
if  he  persisted  in  dividing  the  House 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  only  ground 
upon  which  these  parties  came  to  the 
House  for  relief,  was  their  plea  of  igno- 
rance of  the  penalties  they  were  incurring 
by  the  operation  of  the  existing  law.  The 
noble  Lord,  by  bis  Amendment,  proposed 
to  allow  them  protection  for  the  past,  but 
to  guard  against  the  repetition  of  the 
practice  of  betting  for  the  future.  He 
thought  this  was  a  perfectly  fair  proposi- 
tion. He  should  vote  for  it ;  and  if  it 
were  not  agreed  to,  he  hoped  that  every 
means  would  be  taken  to  reject  the  Bill  in 
its  future  steps. 

jMr.  Darby  did  not  think  the  Amend* 
roent  at  all  necessary,  even  to  meet  the 
object  of  the  noble  Lord  who  proposed  it, 
for  if  the  law  were  not  altered  before  the 
present  Bill  expired,  or  a  renewed  one 
expired,  all  parties  making  bets  in  the 
interim  would  be  liable  to  be  sued  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Bill  for  the  penal- 
ties under  the  existing  law. 

Viscount  Ebrington  concurred  in  the 
object  of  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment, 
bat  with  a  ?lew  to  avoid  the  charge  of 


taking  parties  by  surprise,  he  would  sug. 
gest  that  the  date  fixed  should  be  the  first 
of  March,  or  the  date  of  the  passing  the 
Act. 

Mr.  James  &  Wortley  said,  that  the 
understanding  come  to  the  other  night, 
was,  that  the  operation  of  the  existing 
law  should  be  altogether  suspended  for 
the  space  of  three  months,  in  order  to 
leave  parties  altogether  unprejudiced  by  it 
until  the  Committee  which  was  to  sit  upon 
the  subject  had  come  to  some  decision  in 
regard  to  it. 

Viscount  Howick  could  not  admit  the 
argument  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  against  his  amend- 
ment. Was  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  one  '*  hedging  bet'*  would  give  occa- 
sion to  other  parties  to  make  other  *'  hedg- 
ing bets."  The  effect  would  be  entirely 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law 
against  betting  for  a  time,  and  when  the 
Act  expired,  there  would  be  found  little 
difficulty  in  getting  it  renewed,  and  thus 
the  practice  of  betting  would  be  effectu- 
ally legalised  in  a  way  which  no  one  now 
dared  to  oppose. 

Captain  IZotis  observed,  that  there  were 
a  great  many  Grentlemen  now  making 
books  upon  the  Derby,  and  if  they  were 
to  be  prevented  from  betting  after  the  1st 
of  March,  a  great  injury  would  be  done 
them.  For  many  of  them  who  had  only 
"  got  on,"  or  bet  against,  perhaps  twenty 
horses,  would  not  to  be  able  to  get  round 
by  betting  against  others;  and  would 
thus  have  to  stand  to  be  shot  at.  He 
would  state  another  case  of  very  great 
hardship  in  these  laws  against  betting. 
He  stood,  for  instance,  to  lose  100/.  upon 
a  match  between  two  horsea :  when  the 
horse  came  to  the  post,  he  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  the  one  he  had  backed,  and 
employed  another  party  to  bet  off  the  100/. 
in  the  ring,  so  as  to  stand  neither  winner 
nor  loser  a  shilling  by  the  race.  He  would 
thus  be  saved  harmless  ;  but  any  informer 
who  chose  might  attack  the  agent  who  had 
made  the  bet  for  him,  and  recover  a  pe- 
nalty of  treble  the  amount.  The  fact  was, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  absurdity  about 
this  state  of  the  law.  In  a  recent  case,  a 
noble  Friend  of  his,  having  won  a  certain 
stake,  brought  an  action  against  a  party 
who  refused  to  pay  his  stakes  for  those 
horses  which  he  had  entered.  The  amount 
claimed  was  150/.,  being  three  stakes  of 
50/.  each;  but  the  learned  Judge  held 
that  the  engagement  upon  which  the  stakes 
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were  run  for,  having  been  made  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  anterior  to  the  event, 
and  the  amount  sued  for,  being  more 
than  1002.  it  could  not  be  recovered.  So 
that  if  Mr.  Connop  had  only  entered  two 
horses,  and  lost  two  stakes  of  50/.  each, 
his  noble  Friend  would  have  recovered, 
but  because  he  had  lost  three,  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  get  paid  at  all.  If  he  made 
a  bet  as  to  whether  one  honourable  Mem- 
ber would  go  out  of  the  House  before  any 
other  named,  it  was  a  perfectly  legal  bet, 
and  he  would  recover,  but  if  he  made 
a  bet  between  Ugly  Buck  and  Rattan, 
it  was  illegal.  He  thought  the  House 
ought  to  leave  betting  and  betters  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  were  doing 
80  now;  the  extravagant  rate  at  which 
betting  had  been  carried  on  being  found 
to  be  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  decline  of 
the  turf.  There  were  three  classes  of 
persons  who  made  bets  upon  horse  races 
— the  first  paid  every  shilling  of  their 
losses,  the  second  paid  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  the  third  would  make  ail  sorts 
of  bets  with  everybody  they  cbuld  meet 
with  to  bet  with  them,  without  any  inten* 
tion  of  paying  a  sixpence  if  they  lost.  He 
knew  an  instance  of  a  father  and  son,  one 
of  whom  backed  the  favourite  very  heavily, 
the  other  backed  the  field ;  when  the  race 
was  over,  one  of  the  parties  levanted,  the 
other  received  his  winnings  and  divided 
the  spoil  with  his  relative  and  confeder- 
ate. These,  surely,  are  discouragements 
suflficient  for  the  turf  to  labour  under — 
this  was  surely  punishment  enough  for 
those  who  bet  upon  horse  races.  Really, 
when  gentlemen  talked  in  this  House 
about  making  one  law  for  the  rich  aod 
another  for  the  poor,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  amusement  of  racing  was 
enjoyed  quite  as  much  by  the  poor  as  the 
rich.  The  rich  were  obliged  to  keep 
horses  for  the  amusement  of  those  who 
could  not  keep  them  themselves.  As  to 
any  harm  that  was  done  to  the  morals  by 
mixing  in  horse  racing,  it  was  all  humbug. 
On  the  contrary,  it  did  a  great  deal  of 
good,  in  making  friends,  and  concentrat- 
ing interests,  and  comparing  opinions  as 
to  which  horse  would  win. 

Viscount  Palmerston  confessed  he  pre- 
ferred the  clause  as  it  stood,  to  the  amend- 
mcnt  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  near 
him.  He  thought  it  more  consistent  with 
the  general  understanding  which  the  House 
came  to  the  other  night,  and  also  with  the 
utual  course  of  proceedings  in  lucb  nat- 


ters. A  Committee  was  aboat  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject 
of  gaming,  and  he  thought  it  most  expedi- 
ent, that  if  in  the  mean  time  tbe  existing 
law  was  to  be  suspended  at  all,  it  should 
be  suspended  altogether,  till  some  course 
was  resolved  upon. 

Mr.  James  S,  Worthy  said,  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  the  ameodroeot 
could  have  any  really  practical  effect ;  f(or 
by  the  existing  law,  the  party  who  lost 
money  had  three  months  to  sue  the  win- 
ner, before  the  common  informer  could 
interfere. 

Viscount  Howkk  might  have  beeo  io- 
duced  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  argument  which  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  used  against  it.  The  right  boa. 
Baronet  said  it  would  be  unjust  to  stop 
betting  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  would 
prevent  people  from  "  hedging '*  their 
bets.  It  seemed,  then,  that  what  peo« 
pie  were  really  afraid  of  was,  a  stop  being 
put  to  the  system  of  betting  carri^  oo  at 
the  present  day ;  and  that  was  precisely 
what  be  (Viscount  Howick)  wished  to  see 
accomplished.  He  would  agree  to  fix  Ibe 
1st  of  March  instead  of  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  indeed,  he  would  cheerfully  agree 
as  to  any  reasonable  date  which  might  be 
proposed,  but  he  was  decidedly  anxious  to 
have  some  date  fixed. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  said,  that  no  bets 
which  were  made  upon  the  coming  *'  Derby'* 
could  possibly  be  made  the  subject  of 
any  ^t  tarn  actions  before  the  1st  of 
September  next,  the  settling  day  being 
the  18th  of  June,  and  three  months  being 
allowed  for  the  loser  to  bring  bis  actioa 
before  the  common  informer  could  come 
in.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  Bill 
could  not  prejudice  the  right  of  any  persoa 
to  penalties  hereafter  to  be  incurred;  it 
being  presumed  that  the  whole  merits  of 
the  matter  would  be  decided  upon  by  Par- 
liament before  the  Ist  of  September. 

Viscount  Howick  had  no  objoctioo  to 
name  the  1st  of  June  as  the  limit  of  the 
protection. 

The  Amendment  so  altered  was  agreed 
to. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  other  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  preamble  being  pot — 

Mr.  Christie  said,  that  tbe  parties  who 
had  incurred  penalties  had  acted  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  tbe  law  u  it  extsled^ 
and  he  proposed  to  leate  out  of  the  Pit* 
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amble,  *'  not  intending  to  offend  nor  being 
aware  that  they  were  offending  against 
the  said  recited  provisions  of  the  said 
act." 

Lord  George  Bentinck  contended  that 
the  9th  of  Anne,  the  law  to  which  ihe 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred,  did  not 
apply  to  bets  made  upon  horse  races. 
And  whatever  might  be  the  construction 
put  upon  that  law  by  the  Court,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  if  Lord  Eglingtoun  were 
sued  for  penalties  under  that  act,  no 
Yorkshire  jury  would  give  a  verdict  against 
him.  If  the  parties  who  had  been  pro- 
ceeded against  were  obnoxious  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  they  had  erred  through 
ignorance  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Roebuck  objected  to  the  admission 
of  the  principle,  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
was  a  good  plea  against  the  liabilities  of 
its  infringement.  He  wished  to  see  those 
words  struck  out  of  the  Preamble  which, 
by  recognising  that  principle,  introduced 
a  dangerous  precedent,  which  might  be 
turned  against  them.  If  they  relieved  the 
rich  man  from  the  penalties  to  which  be 
was  liable^  on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  how 
could  they  refuse  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  man  who  broke  the  law>  and  offered 
the  same  plea  ? 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  insist  upon  the  omission  of  the 
words.  The  parties  could  not  plead  ig- 
norance of  the  law.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  book  which  had  been  published  on  the 
law  of  gaming,  by  a  barrister  named  Ed- 
wards, in  which  it  was  clearly  shown,  and 
cases  were  cited,  in  which  it  had  been 
ruled  by  the  Court  that  a  bet  for  more  than 
lOL  made  upon  a  horse  race  was  gaming 
under  the  statute  of  Anne. 

Mr.  Jamei  S,  Wortley  contended  that 
the  law  of  Anne  was  never  intended  to 
apply  to  horse  racing.  In  this  <:a8e  the 
actions  which  had  been  brought  against 
the  parties  for  penalties  were  vexatious 
and  extortionate,  and  that  was  the  only 
ground  for  calling  for  the  interference  of 
Parliament.  The  parties,  if  they  had 
erred,  had  done  so  through  ignorance, 
and  as  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  law,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  Roebuck  would  put  the  case  of  a 
countr^fman  coming  to  London  and  found 
begging  in  the  streets.  The  excuse  of 
ignorance  of  the  law  would  not  avail  him 
if  brought  up  before  his  hon.  Friend  near 
him  (Mr.  Alderman  Humphery),  or  any 


other  Magistrate,  but  he  would  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  probably  for  two  months, 
for  infringing  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If 
rich  men  broke  the  law  the  plea  of  ignor- 
ance ought  to  be  equally  unavailing  with 
them. 

Mr.  Howes  objected  to  the  Bill  altoge- 
ther. The  Bill  was,  in  fact,  a  Private 
Bill,  the  object  being  to  relieve  certain 
private  individuals  from  liabilities  they 
had  incurred.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill 
had  not  been  proved. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  that  the  principle 
involved  in  the  Bill  was  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  He  would  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  although  he  thought  that 
those  cases  in  which  Parlian/ent  interfered 
to  intercept  the  operation  of  the  law  were 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  open 
to  many  objections.  It  was  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  present  case  which 
made  him  ready  to  grant  the  relief  asked 
for.  He  apprehended  that  there  was  a 
general  impression  through  the  commu- 
nity that  the  law  in  reference  to  Horse 
Racing  could  not  bear  the  construction 
which  was  sought  to  be  put  upon  it.  He 
did  not  believe  that  any  one  thought  that 
betting  on  Horse  Racing  subjected  those 
who  did  bet  to  enormous  penalties,  and  he 
thought  that  the  enforcement  of  these 
enormous  penalties  would  be  extremely 
unjust  and  objectionable.  On  these 
grounds  there  was  sufficient  reason  for 
the  House  to  interfere  in  the  present  case. 
At  the  same  time  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  better  to  omit  the  words  from 
the  Preamble  which  involved  the  principle 
that  ignorance  of  the  law  entitled  a  party 
to  exemption  from  the  penalties  attached 
to  a  breach  of  the  law.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  there  had  been  general  ignor- 
ance upon  the  point  in  question,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  insertion  of  the 
words  referring  to  it  would  aid  the  case. 
His  vote  would  be  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case.  There 
was  a  very  general  impression  abroad  as 
to  the  enormity  of  the  penalty ;  but  if  the 
principle  were  broadly  stated  that  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  warranted  impunity  in  the 
breach  of  the  law — such  a  plan  of  proce- 
dure, so  far  from  aiding,  would  prejudice 
the  case,  and  he  would  strongly  advise 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  concerned 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  not  to  subject  the 
Measure  to  the  prejudice  which  it  would 
excite  were  the  Preamble  allowed  to  re- 
main as  it  was.    There  were  other  clastei 
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in  the  comtnuDity  who  were  more  unpro- 
tected than  that  class  in  whose  favour 
indemnity  was  at  present  sought,  and  if 
the  principle  in  question  were  once  in- 
troduced they  would  be  bound  to  carry  it 
out. 

Mr.  James  S.  Wortley  saw  the  objec- 
tion to  the  words  in  question.  They  had 
not  been  originally  inserted  by  him,  and 
he  would  readily  consent  to  their  being 
struck  out. 

Mr.  Watson  did  not  understand  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
did  not  know  on  what  grounds  relief  was 
claimed,  if  not  upon  the  ground  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  law. 

The  Attorney -General  advised  that  all 
the  Preamble  should  be  omitted,  except- 
ing the  words  relative  to  the  doubtful 
state  of  the  law  upon  the  point  in  dispute. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  as  to  the  impropriety  of  introducing 
the  words  relative  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
law,  and  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  Bill  ought  to  take 
it  as  it  was  offered,  and  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  T,  Buncombe  objected  to  the  strik- 
ing out  of  the  words  in  question.  He 
thought  that  had  they  not  been  in  the 
Preamble  the  Bill  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  the  stage  at  which  it  now  stood. 
Why,  the  excuse  and  the  reason  for  the 
Bill  had  been  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed upon  the  subject.  He  could  under- 
stand, however,  why  striking  out  the  words 
referring  to  ignorance  of  the  law,  might 
be  a  favourite  scheme  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  They  might  create  or  put  in 
force  some  law  in  Ireland  which  nobody 
knew  any  thing  about,  and  then,  when 
some  other  parties  came  down  to  ask  for  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity,  pleading  that  the  people 
proceeded  against  did  not  know  that  they 
were  committing  an  offence  in  attending, 
say  meetings,  monster  meetings  —  the 
opposite  party  could  say,  **  Oh,  ignorance 
of  the  law  does  not  excuse  you."  He 
should  certainly  divide  the  House  against 
the  proposition  for  the  omission  of  the 
words. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Preamble :— -Ayes  27 ; 
Noes  :  81  Majority  54. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
^emal,  Capt, 


firotherton,  J. 
Busfield,  W. 
Butleri  hoD.  Col 


Butler,  P.  S. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Fielden,  J. 
Bindley,  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Kemble,  H. 
LaogstoD,  J:  H. 
Maher,  N. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Pechelly  Capt. 


Peel,  J. 
PhillpoU,  J. 
Powell,  Q. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomeley,  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Williams,  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.  T. 

TELLEBS. 

Duncombe,  T. 
Watson,  W.  H. 


List  of  the 'SoEs, 


Aruadell  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barriogton,  Visct. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blackburne,  J.  I. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buckley,  E. 
Chetwode*  Sir  J. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
DenisoD,  J.  E. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
DuDcombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  F. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Elphinstone,  H. ' 
Evans,  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
Forester,  hoD.G.  C.W. 
Fremaotle,  Sir  T. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,J.  Milnes 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gill,  T. 
Gibson,  T. 

Goulbum^  rt.  hon.  U. 
Graham,  rt.  ho.  Sir  J. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Uawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  6. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Horsmao,  £• 
Ilouldsworth,  T. 


Howard,  ho.  £.  6.  O. 
Humphery,  Mr.  Aid. 
Hussey,  A. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knatchbon,rt.hD.StrE 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Morris,  D. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W: 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Peel,  rt«  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Round,  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  £. 
Rusbbrooke,  CoL 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  B. 

Smith,  rt.  ho.  T.  B.  C. 
Somen,  J.  P. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Suttoo,  boD.  11.  M. 
Trotter,  J. 
Walker,  R. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wetlesley,  Lottie. 
Wood,  CoL 

TSLtCESb 

Mackeosie,  W.  F. 
Wortley,  hoo.  J.  S. 


Od  the  question  that  the  Preamble  with 
the  omission  of  those  words  be  ^^reed  to. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  if  tlie 
words  were  (omitted,  they  woald  be  in 
fact  passing  a  Bill  wilhoat  any  reaaoo  for 
it  being  assigned  on  the  face  of  the  docii- 
ment  at  all.  Now,  with  respect  to  cooi- 
moa  infonaefff  it  bad  beaa  die  poUcy  of 
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the  Legislature — perhaps  a  good  policy, 
perhaps  a  bad  one,  but  as  he  himself 
thought  a  bad  one — in  effect  to  say  there 
were  crimes  the  punishment  of  which  was 
not  easily  enforced,  except  by  means  of 
common  informers.  They  had,  therefore, 
given  the  informer  an  interest  in  the  con- 
Tiction.  It  certainly  did  appear  somewhat 
extraordinary  after  that  to  turn  round  and 
say  that  because  an  action  had  been 
brought  by  a  common  informer  that 
therefore  such  an  action  should  be  stopped. 
He  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  sug- 
gest any  course  to  the  bon.  Gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  Bill;  but  he  would  say,  that 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  principle,  that 
when  a  law  had  not  been  acted  upon  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  when  people 
had  gradually  come  into  the  belief  that 
no  such  law  existed,  it  was  quite  right  to 
stop  proceedings  instituted  for  penalties 
under  such  a  law.  But  with  respect  to 
the  informer,  he  might  read  the  Statute  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  upon  a  convic- 
tion he  should  obtain  certain  advantages, 
and  then  was  he  to  be  told  that  Parlia- 
ment was  immediately  to  step  in,  and  stay 
the  proceedings  which  a  Statute  of  Par- 
liament provided  should,  under  certain 
circumstances,  result  in  an  advantage  to 
himself?  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  some 
better  reason  for  the  Bill. 

Mr.  James  S.  Worthy  said,  he  was 
placed  in  a  difficult  position  between  the 
advices  and  suggestions  which  were  ten- 
dered to  him.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
howcTer,  that  the  real  reason  why  the  Bill 
was  introduced  was  because  the  actions 
had  been  brought  by  common  informers 
for  penalties  totally  disproportionate  to 
the  offence,  even  had  the  parties  charged 
been  conscious  that  in  acting  as  they  had 
done  they  had  been  committing  any*  He 
must  insist  on  retaining  the  words  in  the 
Preamble. 

Mr.  Hawes  thought  that  the  Preamble 
was  imperfect  as  it  stood,  and  that  some 
words  should  be  introduced,  to  the  effect 
that  as  the  penalties  were  so  utterly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offence,  that  therefore 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  levied-^ 
that  would  be  an  intelligible  reason  for  the 
Bill.  However,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  wished  for  some  time 
for  consideration,  he  conceived  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  postpone  the  Preamble. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  perhaps  this 
alteration  would  answer  all  purposes— 
If  Wbereu  several  proceedioga  bitve  been 


instituted  at  common  law  at  the  suit  of 
informers  or  others  than  actual  losers,  and 
whereas  no  similar  proceedings  have  been 
instituted  at  law  for  about  100  years,  it  is 
expedient  that  they  should  be  stayed.^ 

Mr.  T,  Duncombei  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Mover  of  this  Bill  had  not  taken 
the  counsel  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site, (Sir  R.  Peel),  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  this  innovation,  and  have  gone  on 
smoothly  in  the  good  old  Conservative  way. 
There  was  no  proof  that  the  persons  prose- 
cuting these  actions  were  not  actual  losers. 
Ithad  been  said  that  some  of  them  had 
actually  lost  money.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  allowed  the  word 
suspension  instead  of  discontinuance  to 
have  stood  in  the  Bill.  If  this  change  had 
been  effected,  we  should  have  been  de- 
lighted and  edi6ed  at  this  hour  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Brother  ton  said,  that  he  thought 
the  people  of  England  had  just  cause  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  this  House  in 
wasting  so  much  time  in  an  attempt  to 
screen  certain  noble  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
who  had  been  guilty  of  committing  a 
breach  of  the  law.  It  is  said  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  law;  but  would  any  man 
say,  that  in  betting  such  large  sums  on 
horse*racing,  they  were  not  aware  that 
they  were  committing  a  great  offence 
against  society  ?  How  can  you  expect  the 
poor  to  be  moral  and  orderly,  when  the 
rich  set  such  examples  ?  It  was  said  that 
the  penalties  were  disproportioned  to  the 
offence.  These  penalties  were  large  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  were  betted.  He  considered 
that  all  the  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  but  in- 
tended to  shield  an  extensive  system  of 
gambling.  He  regarded  the  Bill  as  tend- 
ing to  encourage  gambling  rather  than  to 
suppress  it.  Ignorance  of  the  law  was  not 
regarded  as  an  excuse  for  the  Dorchester 
labourers,  who  were  transported ;  and  yet 
because  the  parties  implicated  in  the  pre* 
sent  case  had  incurred  penalties  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  million  of  money,  they 
were  to  be  protected.  He  should  protest 
altogether  against  the  Bill,  as  be  thoaght 
the  rich  should  be  made  amenable  to  the 
law  as  well  as  the  poor. 

Sir  22.  PeelsaxA,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  had  shown  ^d  reasons  for  his 
objecting  to  make  ignorance  of  the  law  a 
ground  for  staying  those  actions,  because 
he  laid  it  was  probable  that  ba  ihouU 
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bring  forward  a  Motion  eieinpting  other 
paKiea  from  punishment  on  the  same 
grouod.  As  it  was  very  probable  that  he 
should  oppose  any  such  motion  if  made, 
he  certainly  bad  objected  to  make  igno- 
rance of  the  law  a  grouod  of  indemnity 
for  offence.  Bat  here  parties  were  ex- 
empted, not  on  account  of  ignorance  of 
the  law,  but  because  the  penalties  were 
considered  enormous,  and  laws  were  found 
in  force  which  were  never  supposed  to 
apply  to  horse-racing. 

Preamble,  as  altered  by  the  Attorney 
General,  was  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.    Bill  reported. 

State  ot    Ireland  —  Adjourned 
Debate  (Seventh  Night).]  Mr.  T.  B, 
C.  iknith  (Attorney-General  for  Ireland) 
resumed  the  Adjourned  Debate,  and  said, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wor- 
cester (Sir  T.  Wilde)  having  thought  it 
right  at  the    close  of  the  debate  that 
morning  to  bring  forward  charges  against 
him  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  recent  prosecutions 
in  Ireland,  and  having  gone  the  length  of 
imputing  to  him,  not  perhaps  in  express 
terms,  but  by  insinuation,  matters  reflect- 
ing personal   dishonour  on  himself,  he 
trusted  he  should  be  permitted  by  the 
House  to  lay  before  them  his  defence. 
The  course  which  he  meant  to  adopt  was 
this  :  He  had  not,  unfortunately,  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  whole  of  the 
debate.     He  had,  however,  heard  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  as  some  matters  had  been 
adverted   to   by  other    hon.  Gentlemen 
which  had  not  been  noticed  by  the  learned 
Member  for  Worcester,  he  thought  the 
fair  course  for  him  to  adopt  was — to  go 
into    the    details  from   the   commence- 
ment  to  the  close  of  the  case,  to  trace 
erery  step  that  he  had  taken  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  prosecution,  and  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sions he  did  on  every  branch  of  the  case. 
The  earliest  period  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  advert,  was  the  period  when  the 
informations   were    sworn;  he   believed 
it  was  about  the  15tb  or  16th  of  Oc- 
tober.   The  first  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred  after  the  informations  had  been 
sworn  was  one  of  the  most  eztraordi* 
nary  nature,  which  was  adopted  by  one  of 
the  defendanta^a  circumstance  to  which 
he  thought  it{necessary  to  advert,  because, 
to  a  certain  extent  it  regulated  the  course 
which  he  (Mr.  Smith)  adopted  with  re* 


spect  to  one  of  the  applications  snbse- 
quently  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.     What  he  alluded  to  was  this : — 
A  few  days  after  the  informations  were 
sworn  there  was  not  a  street  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  in  which  the  principal  witness 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  was  not 
placarded  as  a  spy  and  a  convicted  per* 
jurer.     And  to  give  the  House  an  idea  of 
the  course  which   had  been  pursued  by 
those  who  had  declaimed  so  much  against 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  be 
would  state  that  one  of  those  placsirds 
was    headed    thus  :  —  **  Substantiated 
charges,  of  wilful  and  malicious  perjury  off 
of  Hughes,  the  Government  spy  and  in- 
former, against  the  Liberal  press.**    That 
gentleman  had  been  employed  over  and 
over  again  as  a  shorthand-writer  before 
the  Committees  of  that  House,  and  he 
had  given  his  testimony  at  the  late  trials 
in  such  a  manner  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  in 
his  address  to  the  Jury,  passed  an  enlogv 
on  the  candour  and  fairness  with  whicn 
his  evidence  had  been  given.    This  was 
the  Government  spy — this  was  the  Go- 
vernment  informer,  and  the  convicted  per- 
jurer.    He  noticed  this  at  the  outset  of 
the  case,  because  it  was  bis  opinion,  tluU 
there  never  was  such  a  defence  as  had  been 
set  up  in  this  case.    Mr.  Hughes  was  tbe 
man  who,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  ends  of  justice,  was  proclaimed  and 
placarded  on  all  the  walls  of  Dublin  to  be 
a  convicted  perjurer.    This  course  being 
adopted  at  the  outset,  this  attempt  having 
been  made  to  prejudice  the  prosecution 
before  the  bills  of  indictment  could  have 
been  sent  up  to  the  Grand  Jury,  infor- 
mations for  perjury  were  tendered  to  the 
Justices  in  Dublin  against  Mr.  Hngfaes 
on  the  20th  of  October ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary  course  adopted,  was  that  of  at. 
tempting  to  turn  the  accuser  into  the 
accused,  and  to  enable  those  who  were 
charged  with  crime  to  come  forward  aa 
accusers.    The  divisional  Justices*  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  refused  to  receive 
those  informations.    Four  days  afterwards 
the  Commission  was  opened  in  Dablin. 
He  would  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
English  Members,  that  the  Commissioo 
Court  in  Dublin  was  held  by  two  Judges 
of  the  land,  and  at  that  court  the  crinu- 
nal   cases  arising  within  the  city  and 
countv    were  disposed  of.    The   paitiet 
who  had  thus  preferred  an  ioibrnation 
against  Mr.  Hughes  had  an  opportnniiy 
then  of  prefeiriog  an  indictaent  if  Ibcy 
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had  thought  proper.  They,  however, 
never  went  to  the  Commission  Court,  but 
allowed  it  to  pass  by  without  preferring 
any  indictment  against  Mr.  Hughes.  On 
the  drd  of  November,  the  second  day  of 
term,  the  bills  of  indictment  against  Mr, 
O'Connell  and  others  were  laid  before  the 
Term  Grand  Jury;  and  on  the  6lh  of 
November,  the  bills  being  still  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  course  that  was  adopted 
was  this: — An  application  was  made  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  Mr.  Barrett,  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  an  order 
in  the  nature  (of  a  writ  of  mandamus^ 
to  compel  the  divisional  Justices  to  re- 
ceive the  information  which  had  been 
tendered  on  the  20th  of  October.  An 
opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  Mr. 
Barretts  Counsel  to  state  publicly  the 
charges  of  perjury  against  Mr.  Hughes. 
The  object  being,  that  the  statement 
should  be  published  and  should  go  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  while  the  bills  against 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  others  were  pending 
and  undisposed  of.  The  question  which 
Mr.  Justice  Perrin  put  to  the  counsel  was 
this, — "  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  Com- 
mission ?"  The  answer  was, — **  Because 
we  must  have  produced  the  original  in- 
formation, and  an  order  of  this  Court  was 
necessary.''  The  reply  they  got  from  the 
Court  was  this — "  Mr.  Justice  Burton 
was  one  of  the  presiding  Judges,  and  if 
you  had  asked  him  he  would  have  issued 
an  order  for  the  production  of  the  original 
information,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  you  from  tendering  the  informa- 
tion before  the  Grand  Jury."  That  would 
not  have  answered  their  purpose.  The 
bills,  as  he  was  justified  in  saying  from 
the  confession  of  the  defendants  them- 
selves, who  had  acknowledged  the  up- 
right conduct  of  the  witness,  would  have 
been  ignored.  It  would  not  have  an- 
swered their  purpose,  they  therefore 
adopted  the  course  they  did.  They  were 
then  told,—"  The  Court  will  not  grant 
this  order  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus ; 
send  up  the  bills  of  indictment,  if  you 
please,  before  the  Grand  Jury  now  siu 
ting."  They  were  obliged  to  accede  to 
the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Court, 
and  from  that  hour  to  the  present  no  bills 
of  indictment  had  been  preferred  against 
Mr.  Hughes  either  in  that  Court  or  in  any| 
other  Court  in  Ireland.  Such  was  the 
course  adopted  by  those  deciairaers  for 
the  fair  administration  of  justice.  Such 
waa  the   course  of  propeeding  adopted 


against  a  gentleman  v^hose  character  Owf 
now  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  witl^ 
out  reproach.  The  next  step  he  ahould 
advert  to  was  the  period  when  the  bilU 
were  found.  The  bills  were  found  on  the 
8th  of  November.  On  that  day  the  bills 
of  indictment  having  been  brought  dowa 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  four  or  five 
o'clock,  the  defendants  required  copies  of 
the  indictments.  They  were  entitled  to 
copies  under  the  statute  of  the  60ih  of 
George  III.,  and  free  of  expense.  They 
applied  for  eight  copies  of  the  indictments, 
and,  fortunately,  eight  copies  were  ready 
and  handed  to  them,  it  having  been  aoti* 
cipated  they  would  make  such  a  claim. 
Having  got  the  eight  copies,  it  then  sug* 
gested  itself  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
attornies  for  the  defendants,  the  day  but 
one  after  that  on  which  the  copies  were 
served,  that  j possibly,  in  such  a  long  in- 
dictment, there  might  be  a  clerical  error. 
Tbey,  therefore,  applied  for  liberty  to 
compare  the  indictment  with  the  original, 
with  the  view  of  founding  an  application 
for  a  new  rule  to  plead,  if  there  should  be 
any  error.  Fortunately,  sufficient  care  had 
been  taken  to  prepare  the  copies.  Tbe 
eight  copies  were  all  correct,  and  the  first 
step  in  delay  failed.  Upon  the  9th  of 
November,  the  four-day  rule  to  plead  was 
entered  under  the  60th  of  George  HI, 
Delay  being  still  tbe  object,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  pleading  the  general 
issue  in  the  course  of  that  term.  The  next 
proceeding  was  to  serve  nine  notices  of 
motion,  on  the  11th  of  November,  which 
he  had  in  his  possession  and  could  pro* 
duce,  to  set  aside  the  rale  to  plead  ;  be- 
cause  true  copies  of  the  indictment  had 
not  been  furnished,  pursuant  to  tbe  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
endorsed  upon  the  bill  of  indictment  not 
having  been  endorsed  upon  the  copies. 
It  occurred,  however,  to  the  parties  who 
framed  those  notices  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  persuade  the  Court  that  the 
application  was  not  made  for  the  purpose 
of  delay,  because  it  would  have  been  im. 
possible  to  explain  why  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  were  important  for  the  purpose 
of  pleading,  though  they  might  have  been 
for  the  trial.  Accordingly,  three  of  the 
parties  served  other  notices ,  simply  ask- 
ing for  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  endea* 
vouring  to  keep  out  of  the  view  of  the 
Court  what  their  object  was.  Had  tbey 
succeeded  on  three  latter  notices*  they 
would  then  have  bad  recourse  to  Hi 
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other  nine  notices.  He  considered  it 
necessary  and  proper,  as  he  knew  those 
proceedings  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  delay^  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever,  to  oppose  that  application,  and 
to  argue  before  the  Court,  as  he  did 
successfully,  that  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  not  a  part  of  the  indict- 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  no  lawyer  could  say 
that  they  were,  for  this  obvioui  rea- 
son, that  the  names  of  witnesses  were 
never  entered  on  the  record  when  it  was 
made  up.  He  successfully  resisted  that 
application,  which  he  believed  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 
That  attempt  having  failed,  another  appli- 
cation was  made^  to  set  aside  the  rule  for 
pleading,  because  the  caption  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  copy  of  the  indictment; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  that 
formed  properly  a  part  of  the  indict- 
ment. The  Court  ruled  that  it  did  not ; 
and  ^hat  there  was  no  instance  in  Ire- 
land where  it  had  ever  been  furnished. 
It  was  argued  on  the  part  of  the  tra- 
versers that  the  caption  was  a  part  of 
the  indictment.  He  referred  the  Court 
to  Lord  Hale'$  Pleas  of  the  Crawn^  and 
to  a  case  which  occurred  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  established  the  fact  that 
the  caption  was  not  a  part  of  the  indict- 
ment; and  the  defendants  were,  under  the 
Statute,  only  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
indictment.  All  he  sought  for  was  to 
avail  himself  of  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Court.  On  that  occasion  one  of  the 
Judges  differed  in  opinion  from  the  rest. 
Mr.  Justice  Perrin  thought  that  the  cap- 
tion  formed  part  of  the  indictment ;  but, 
at  that  time,  he  had  overlooked  a  passage 
in  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown^  and  he 
afterwards  said,  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
opinion  laid  down  in  that  authority. 
Though  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  was  dis- 
sentient, the  majority  of  the  Court  were 
with  him  (the  Attorney  General)  and 
decided  upon  the  question  according 
to  the  views  he  had  advocated.  The 
next  step  that  was  taken,  was  to  ten- 
der pleas  in  abatement;  there  were  either 
eight  or  nine,  he  did  not  remember 
which,  because  he  did  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Tyrell  was  alive  or  dead  at  the  time. 
The  day  on  which  those  pleas  in  abate- 
ment were  tendered  was  Tuesday  the  14th 
of  November,  and  the^  being  tendered,  it 
was  sought  to  raise  this  question,  that  the 
indictment  ooght  to  be  quashed,  becaose 
"hM  witnoiaei  had  been  awora  before  the 


Grand  Jury  agreeable  to  the  Statute  Ist 
and  2nd  of  Victoria,  and  not  in  opeo 
court.  Those  pleas  were  tendered  for  the 
purpose  of  delay  only,  and  therefore  he  re* 
sisted  them  on  the  ground  that  a  plea  io 
abatement  ought  to  be  tendered  at  the 
arraignment  of  the  party,  or  within  four 
running  days  after  arraignment ;  bot  the 
four  days  had  expired  when  those  pleas 
were  tendered,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
knowing  that  those  pleas  were  merely  di* 
latory,  to  resist  them  as  being  tendered 
at  a  period  of  time  not  warranted  by  law, 
and  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
him  from  pressing  the  traversers  to  put  in 
their  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  in  Michael- 
mas term.  The  Judges  held,  he  admitted* 
that  those  pleas  were  tendered  in  time;  mud 
accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
15th  of  November,  the  day  upon  which 
the  point  was  argued  before  the  Goort, 
the  pleas  were  received,  and  he  forthwith 
without  a  moment's  delay,  tookdemnireiB 
to  every  one  of  those  pleas.  It  most  sag« 
gest  itself  to  the  minds  of  every  peiaoa 
that  the  parties  had  had  five  daya  to  take 
their  course,  to  prepare  those  pleas  and 
to  determine  on  their  validity,  and  to  sd* 
ticipate  every  objection  and  argnment 
against  them,  whereas  he  had  but  a  short 
time  for  consideration,  yet  they  persisted 
in  asserting  that  they  were  entitled  to  fo«r 
more  days  to  determine  whether  they 
would  abide  by  their  pleas  or  not,  and 
file  joinders  in  demurrer.  At  the  end  of 
these  four  days,  which  was  on  the  20th 
of  November*  he  applied  to  have  the 
demurrers  fixed  for  ai^ument  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  it  being,  he  might  say, 
essentially  necessary  that  they  ahonld  be 
argued  at  that  period  of  the  term,  and 
disposed  of  without  delay,  becanse  if  he 
succeeded  in  showing  that  they  were  in- 
valid, he  could  enforce  the  plea  of  the 
general  issue  in  the  Michaelmas  term.  Bot 
the  traversers  objected  to  argue  the  de- 
murrers, and  applied  for  another  foor-day 
rule  to  compel  the  Crown  to  join  in  the  ex- 
pense of  paper  books,  and  the  right  hoa. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dnngarvoo,  who 
was  counsel  for  one  of  the  traversers,  at 
the  same  time  insisted  upon  his  right  lo 
bring  on  another  case,  the  case  of  Loid 
Hawarden,  in  which  he  was  also  engaged. 
Every  attempt  was  made  to  resist  Uie  ar» 
guing  of  those  pleas,  and  to  create  delaj. 
He  (Mr.  Smith),  however,  aocoeeded  te 
having  the  argument  fixed  for  the  folloip-^ 
ing  momiog ;  and  he  woold  aik  any  «a« 
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prejodieed  penon  not  intending  to  find 
fault  with  a  political  adversaryi  but  with 
a  public  officer,  whether  he  had  done 
anything  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  do 
in  resisting  unnecessary  delays  connected 
with  the  trial.  The  case  was  argued  on 
the  21st  of  November,  and  the  Court 
unanimously  decided  that  the  pleas  in 
abatement  were  invalid,  and  the  demur- 
rers taken  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  were 
all  allowed.  He  was  able  to  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  Chief 
Baron  Woulfe  and  Mr.  Justice  Moore, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Sta- 
tute of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Victoria,  had 
decided  in  the  same  way.  From  that  time, 
the  invariable  practice  had  been  to  swear 
the  witnesses  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
not  in  open  Court.  Had  he  taken  the 
other  course,  the  traversers  would  have 
immediately  put  in  pleas  of  abatement, 
that  he  should  have  sworn  the  witnesses 
before  the  Grand  Jury  which  pleas  would 
have  succeeded,  because  he  would  then 
have  departed  from  the  usual  practice, 
and  the  indictment  would  have  been 
quashed.  Upon  the  authority  of  ''The 
King  against  Johnston,"  in  Eaifs  Reporti, 
he  called  upon  the  Court  to  give  an  im- 
mediate judgment  of  regpandeat  ouster ; 
but  that  was  opposed,  as  well  as  every 
other  point,  by  the  traversers*  At  length, 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  he  extorted 
from  them  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  He  did 
not  deny  the  right  of  Members  of  that 
House  to  call  him  to  account,  as  he  was 
a  public  officer,  responsible  for  bis  pub- 
lic conduct ;  but  he  appealed  not  only  to 
that  House,  but  to  the  British  public, 
whether  he  took  any  step  from  first  to 
last  in  this  business  which  it  was  not 
his  bounden  duty  to  take,  so  long  as 
the  parties  resisted  the  law  and  refused 
to  put  themselves  on  their  country,  and 
to  allow  the  question  to  be  investigated, 
whether  they  were  guilty  or  innocent  of 
the  charges  made  against  them.  He  then 
had  the  proper  notices  served  to  fix  the 
trial  for  the  11th  of  December,  under  the 
Statute  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Willian  IV., 
which  authorised  the  Court  to  fix  a  trial 
at  bar  in  the  vacation.  The  traversers 
then  put  in  affidavits,  and  long  affidavits, 
which  he  received  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  praying  for  delay  upon  two 
grounds — first,  that  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  case  they  had  not  had  time  to 
prepare  for  trial ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Special  Jury  Lbt  for   the   year    1843 


contained  but  38S  names,  of  which  there 
were  between  fifty  or  sixty  Roman  Ca« 
tholics,  several  of  whom  were  not  en- 
abled to  attend  in  consequence  of  one 
disqualification  or  another;  and  that  there 
were  only  twenty-five  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  lists  for  1843  capable  of  serving, 
and  therefore  the  traversers  could  not 
have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  on  the 
Uth  of  December.  Now  that  Jury  List 
was  made  out  in  October,  1842,  long 
before  any  prosecution  of  this  kind  was 
contemplated.  And  that  Jury  List  had 
served  all  the  purposes  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal trials  op  to  the  period  of  the  affidavit 
having  been  filed  without  the  slightest 
complaint  being  made  by  any  single  hu- 
man being.  That  list  had  been  made 
out  when  there  was  no  impending  triali 
and  was  up  to  that  time  never  com- 
plained of.  He  thought  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  opposing  the  motion  of  the 
traversers  upon  that  occasion,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  list  of  which  they 
could  not  legitimately  complain.  Yet, 
though  he  had  been  charged  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  T.  Wilde) 
with  desiring  to  obtain  a  verdict  per  fas 
autnefast  be  consented  to  a  postponement 
of  the  trial.  He  pledged  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  did  so  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  the  Jury  List  was  complained  of.  He 
thought,  then,  that  so  far  as  he  had  gone  he 
had  cleared  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
men,  at  least  of  those  whose  political  ani- 
mosity did  not  pervert  their  better  judg- 
ment and  make  them  personally  hostile, 
from  the  charges  brought  against  him ;  he 
thought,  up  to  this  point,  he  had  convinced 
every  impartial  person  that  he  had  acted 
fairly.  The  trial  having  been  postponed 
with  his  consent  until  the  I5th  of  Janu- 
ary; he  objected  to  any  further  postpone- 
ment, as  the  Special  Jurors  list  for  1844 
would  be  in  force  on  the  1st  of  January, 
But  he  certainly  did  not  consider  that  the 
jury  list  would  take  so  long  to  prepare, 
and  he  was  under  the  impression,  that  the 
clerks  did  not  use  so  much  diligence  as 
they  ought  to  have  used.  Four  days* 
notice  for  striking  the  Special  Jury  was 
necessary,  and,  according  to  practice,  the 
Jury  must  be  summon^  six  days  before 
the  trial;  therefore  it  was  obvious  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose-— and  the  26th 
of  December  was,  I  believe,  the  last 
day  for  issuing  the  summonses.  But 
at  that  time  the  Sheriff  had  not  received 
the  Jurors'  book  from  the  clerk  of  the 
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pttce.    However,  on  the  39th  or  dOth  of 
December,  the  litts  having  been  copied  into 
the  Jurors*  book  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
the  Book  was  handed  tothe  Sheriff.  Under 
the  Act  of  the  3rd  and  4ih  of  Wlliiam  IV., 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sheriff  to  make 
out  within  ten  days,  a  Special  Jury  list, 
from    the    Jurors*   book.    According  to 
the   Sheriff's   statement,   he   did   attend 
before  the  proper  officer  on  the  3rd  of 
January,   with   the  Special  Jury  list  for 
1844.      One    of   the    charges    brought 
against  the  Crown   was,  that  according 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mahony,  when 
application  was  made  to  the  Crown  soli- 
citor to  consent  that  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
should  give  copies  of  the  Special  Jury  list 
to  the  traversers,   Mr.  Kern  mis  did  not 
consent.  But  why  ?  He  was  most  desirous 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  List,  and  he  was  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  Jury  list  until  nine 
o*clock  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  January. 
But  he  consider^,  and  considered  rightly, 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  Jury 
list  and  the  Jurors*  book,  were  not  com- 
plete until  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheriff,  who  was  the  officer  to  make  out 
the  Special  Jury  List.    And  yet  the  Crown 
had  been  called  upon  to  consent  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  should  furnish  a  copy 
of  the  Special  Jury  List  which  could  not 
by  law  be  made  oat  by  any  person  bot  the 
Sheriff ;  and  the  Crown  knew,  that  if  sveh  a 
list  had  been  furnished,  and  there  had  been 
the  slightest  clerical  error  in  the  name  or 
addiess  of  any  of  the  Jurors,  there  wonid 
have  been  beyond  doubt  an  application  to 
the  Court  to  postpone  the  trial.    It  would 
have  been  said,  if  such  a  list  had  been 
furnished—*'  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Spe- 
cial Jury  list,  furnished  with  the  consent 
of  the  Crown,  and  how  can  you  ask  us, 
the  traversers,  to  go  to  trial  with  such  a 
Jury  list  which  does  not  correspond  with 
that  made  ont  by  the  Sheriff?*'  Although 
Mr.  Kemmts  was  most  anxious  to  obtain 
the  List  himself,  still  he  could  not  enter 
into  any  consent,  in  consequence  of  know- 
ing the  sort  of  men  they  had  to  deal  with. 
He  did  not  mean  the  counsel  for  the  tra- 
versers ;  he  did  not  mean  the  attorneys  for 
the  traversers,  but  Gentlemen  acquainted 
with  legal  prooeedings  know  that  there  are 
in  every  case  of  that  kind,  persons  instru- 
mental  in  getting  up  the  defence  who  are 
constantly  taking  steps  which  are  dis- 
avowed by  their  principals.     He  appro- 
handed,  that  if  he  went  out  of  the  precise 
^evds  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  eon. 


sented  that  they  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  Special  J  dry  List,  furnished  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who  had  no  authority 
to  make  it  out,  and  there  should  be  a  mis- 
take even  of  a  Christian  name  in  it,  it 
would  be  the  foundation  for  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  had  sufficient  experience 
of  the  construction — the  malignant  con* 
strnction  —  put  on  every  act  of  bis,  to 
feel  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  strict 
principles  of  law,  unless  he  could  be 
perfectly  safe,  as  where  by  his  own  volun* 
tary  act  he  postponed  the  trial  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  traversers  in  order  that  the 
case  might  be  tried  by  a  jury  selected  from 
a  list  revised  under  the  inspectmn  of  their 
own  attorneys.  Now,  what  had  lieen  the 
nature  of  that  revision  ?  What  was  going 
on  in  Ireland  at  that  period  ?  Why  thai 
which  every  honourable  and  fair  man 
roust  visit  with  the  strongest  feelings  of 
reprobation.  He  (Mr*  Smith)  held  in  bis 
hand  copies  of  printed  notices  signed  by 
Mr.  Mahony^  the  attorney  for  several  of 
the  defendants,  whose  names  were  printed 
at  the  head  of  the  notice.  One  was  a 
notice  calling  upon  every  Repealer  to  take 
measures  to  place  his  name  upon  the  Spe- 
cial Jury  Panel.  Of  this  he  did  not  oom* 
plain ;  but  he  did  complain  that  at  tbe 
same  time  notkea  were  served,noticai  sign* 
ed  by  the  same  Mr.  Mahony,  upon  themoel 
respecUble  Conservatives  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  telling  them,  that  if  they  did  eot 
appear  in  the  Revision  Court  to  support 
theirright  they  would  of  necessity  be  strwek 
off  the  List.  And  they  did  this  not  with 
a  view  to  strike  off  unqualified  persons,  for 
those  Conservatives  on  whom  the  notieea 
were  served  were  as  well  qualified  as  any 
Jurors  in  Dublin,  but  to  remove  every  per^ 
son  politically  opposed  to  them,  and  to 
pack  the  Jury  with  omu  entertaiaie^ 
Repeal  opinions.  Yet  these  were  the 
persons  who  declaimed  about  the  nnlhir 
Jury,  and  unbiassed  administratk)o  of  jea- 
tice.  Knowing  all  these  prooeedings  al- 
though he  was  entitled  to  go  to  trial  with 
the  Jury  Panel  of  1843,  although  he  lUt 
that  his  conduct  might  pffobebly  not 
be  approved  of  by  the  party  with  wbicii 
he  was  usually  connected,  he  did  not 
from  a  desire  to  force  a  conviction  per/ks 
ant  nffas,  but  from  a  desire  to  give  what 
the  traversers  asked  for,  as  necessary  to  a 
fair  trial,  he  did  consent  to  a  peetpeoe- 
ment  of  the  trial,  in  order  that  the  Jery 
might  be  struck  from  the  Jurors*  Bosk 
for  1844.    As  k  uMmately  innMd  owt. 
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Dotwitbttanding^  the  omission  of  the 
names,  there  were  1 88  Catholics  on  the 
Special  Jury  list  for  1844,  and  only 
twenty-five  on  that  for  1843,  and  yet  he 
was  made  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
wishing  to  convict  the  defendants  with- 
out  the  slightest  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  tbejconvictions  were  obtained.  Of 
this,  at  least,  he  was  sure,  that  he  should 
obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  a  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  from  the  public. 
The  next  proceeding  was  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  when  the  parties  attended  before 
Mr.  Bourne,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 
The  proposal  was  then  made  by  the  de- 
fendants' attorneys  that  the  striking  and 
drawing  of  the  Jury  should  be  adjourned 
and  that  persons  should  attend  at  the 
Sheriff's  office  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants, and  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
and  should  get  copies  of  the  Special  Jury 
Panel.  This  had  been  consented  to  by  both 
parties,  and  the  Crown  Solicitor  did  not 
see  (as  was  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Kemmis)  the  Special  Jury  List  until  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evening  in  question.  On  the 
4th  of  January  the  parties  respectively  at- 
tended before  the  proper  officer,  and  on 
that  occasion. Mr.  Ford  appeared  as  the 
attorney  for  Mr.  0*ConnelI,  and  Mr. 
Cantwell  appeared  also  for  the  other 
traversers :  and  he  admitted,  they  handed 
in  a  protest  against  the  officer  proceed- 
ing to  draw  the  forty-eight  names  by  bal- 
lot,  alleging,  that  sixty-five  names  had 
been  omitted  from  the  Panel,  of  which 
fifteen  were  Roman  Catholics.  Now, 
the  Crown  Solicitor,  as  he  stated  in 
his  affidavit,  was  utterly  in  ignorance 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  List  of  Jurors.  He  had  most 
properly  required  the  officer  to  proceed 
to  draw  the  forty-eight  names,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  presence  of  the  several  and 
resnective  attornies  for  the  traversers  or 
defendants,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Jury  Act,  717  numbers  were  put  into 
the  ballot-box,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Cantwell,  Solicitors  for  the 
traversers*  whom  he  believed  actually 
shook  the  box,  the  list  of  forty-eight 
names  was  drawn,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  traversers 
got  a  copy  of  that  List,  and  there  was  an 
adjournment  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  order 
to  allow  each  party,  the  Crown  and  the  tra- 
versers, an  opportunity  of  determining 
and  deciding  upon  the  names  they  should 
lespectively   strike  off*     On    this  part 


of  the  case,  he  must  say,  that  a  great 
misapprehension  had  prevailed  as  to  the 
proceeding  which  the  statute  provided  in 
respect  of  Special  Juries,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  (as  it  was  technically 
called)  struck.  He,  in  the  first  place, 
denied  that  the  striking  off  by  each  side 
from  a  Panel  of  forty-eight  names  of  tweire 
names  was  to  be  considered  at  all  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  challenge.  The  Legislature  never 
so  contemplated  it.  Forty-eight  names 
were  drawn  by  ballot  out  of  a  List  of  717, 
and  the  Legislature  required,  and  did  not 
leave  it  optional,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
imposed  as  a  duty  that  each  party  must 
strike  off  twelve  names,  and  thus  that  the 
List  should  be  reduced  to '  twenty-four. 
Was  it  the  policy  of  the  Legislature  that 
the  parties  who  struck  off  the  names  from 
the  Jury  List  should  be  called  upon  to  state 
the  reasons  upon  which  the  names  objec- 
ted to  were  expunged  ?  If  such  a  prac- 
tice were  pursued,  it  would  place  every 
Special  Juryman  in  a  most  unpleasant  po- 
sition, inasmuch  as  an  objection  to  his 
name  on  the  Panel  would  lay  before  the 
public  the  reasons  which  induced  and  led 
to  its  removal ;  but  be  averred,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  in  the  presence  of 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bar,  that  it  never  had  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Legislature  that  the 
privilege  to  **  strike  off"  from  a  Special  Jury 
List  slM^uld  give  advantage  to  one  side  move 
than  another.  The  representatives  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland  have  not  called  upon 
the  other  side  to  account  to  them  or  the 
public  why  they  had  struck  off  the  names 
of  the  twelve  gentlemen  whom  they,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  discretion 
reserved  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had 
struck  off.  It  had  been  said,  however, 
that  in  a  criminal  case  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  traversers  to  call  upon  the  Crown 
to  show  cause  as  to  each  of  the  twelve 
names  they  chose  to  strike  off  from  the 
Sheriff's  Panel.  Up  to  this  hour,  such 
a  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
had  never  been  heard  of.  On  the  12th  of 
January,  term  havingcommenced,  amotion 
had  been  made  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland ,-»a  motion  of  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Worcester 
had  spoken,  that  the  Panel  of  the  Special 
Jury  should  be  quashed,  set  aside,  and  can- 
celled. And  what  was  it  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Worcester  felt 
himself  justified  in  stating  the  other  night  ? 
Why,  thai  if  an  English  Attorney  General 
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had  been  called  upon  to  consent  to  the 
quashing  of  that  Jury  List,  he  would  have 
had  sufficient  regard  to  his  own  honour 
and  character  as  to  have  induced  him  to 
consent  to  the  application.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  conde- 
scended to  tell  the  House  what  was  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  List  was  quashed. 
He  charged  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Worcester,  with  practising  a  delusion 
upon  the  House  and  the  country,  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not 
condescended  to  communicate  to  the  pub- 
lic what  in  his  judgment  would  be  the 
consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  with 
reference  to  the  Jury  List,  as  last  night 
had  been  recommended  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  Now  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  public  and 
the  House  the  consequences  which  would 
have  arisen  from  the  assent  which  it  had 
been  said  the  Law-officers  of  the  Grown 
ought  to  have  given  to  the  proposed  alter- 
ation of  the  jury  list,  and  in  stating  those 
consequences,,  he  begged  to  tell  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Worcester  that 
honour  and  integrity  of  purpose  were  not 
confined  to  English  Law-officers,  and  that 
there  was  as  much  honesty  and  integrity 
to  be  found  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Bar  as  with  the  best  of  their  brethren 
in  England.  He  should  now  explain  to 
the  House  and  the  public  that  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Worcester 
had  not  found  it  convenient  to  endeavour 
to  explain.  On  what  principle  was  it  that 
he  ought  to  have  consented  that  the  Panel 
should  be  quashed  ?  The  Gourt  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland,  with  Mr.  Justice  Per- 
rin  on  the  bench,  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
the  Attorney  General  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, concurred  in  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  rest  of  the  Bench,  that  the  Jury 
Panel  ought  not  to  be  quashed  ;  but  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  The 
Panel  could  not  have  been  quashed  except 
on  the  ground  that  the  Special  Jury  List  of 
1844  was  a  nullity.  The  Gourt  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland,  however,  decided  other- 
wise, and  that  Gourt  held  that  no  right  ex. 
isted  to  interfere  by  a  mandamus  with  the 
Recorders  Gourt.  It  had,  however,  been 
said  that  he,  as  Attorney- General,  ought 
to  have  consented  to  an  amendment  of  the 
Special  Jury  List  by  adding  the  omitted 
names.  Did  those  who  said  so  remember 
that  there  were  other  causes  to  be  tried  be- 
sides that  of  "  The  Queen  v.  O'Gonnell  and 
others  ?  "  He  asserted  this  as  a  legal  pro- 


position, which,  though  it  might  not  be 
assented  to  by  those  Whig  aspirants  to 
office  with  whom  the  hon.  and  learocd 
Member  for  Worcester  might  gossip  in 
Westminster  Hall,  would  meet  with  con- 
currence from  all  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  England  who  were  unbiassed  by  party 
considerations,  that  he  conld  not  legally, 
properly,  and  constitutionally,  assent  to 
the  addition  of  a  single  name  to  the  Jurors* 
Book ;  if  it  were  not  so  it  was  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  a  leading  counsel  for  the  defence 
in  Ireland  should  have  exhibited  indigm- 
tion  because  he  imputed  to  that  Goonoel 
the  expression  of  such  an  opinion.  But 
what  would  have  been  the  conseqaeoce  of 
adopting  the  suggestion  thrown  ont  last 
night  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Memt»er 
for  Worcester,  as  to  quashing  the  Jory 
Lists?  Why  it  would  have  interfered 
with  every  cause  to  be  tried  in  the  city 
of  Dublin.  Again,  the  1 1th  section  of 
the  Jury  Act  provided — 

**  That  in  the  event  of  any  failure  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Jury  Panel  for  any  partko- 
lar  year,  all  causes  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Joiy 
List  of  the  year  before.*' 

And  what  then  was  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Worces. 
ter  ?  Why,  that  he  (Mr.  T.  B.  G.  Smith) 
should  have  quashed  the  Jury  Panel  con- 
taining the  names  of  188  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  have  tried  the  cause  out  of  e 
Jury  List  comprising  only  twenty-five  Ra- 
man Gatholics.  Or,  as  a  further  altemm- 
tive,  he  must  have  consented  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  of  the  case  of  **  The 
Queen  v.  O'Gonnell  and  others'*  until  the 
year  1845.  This  was  the  course  which  it 
had  been  said  he  ought  to  have  adopted, 
and  it  had  also  been  urged  that  an  Eeg- 
lish  Attorney  General  would  havehad  suffi- 
cient regard  to  his  own  honour  to  adopt.  If 
the  House  would  not  take  his  word  on  the 
point,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  take  thetof 
Mr.  Justice  Perrin,  who  said  :— 

''  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  was  great 
negligence  and  a  gross  want  of  care  in  the  way 
in  which    authentic   documents   have 


treated ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  whole  was  the  result  of  oiera  — '^ — ' 


The  Court,  however,  has  no  power  to  quash 
the  Special  Panel,  without  notice  to  the  parties 
concerned,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  go  out  of  it. 
Tlie  proper  course,  if  there  luu  been  any  mis- 
conduct  or  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
officer,  is  to  proceed  against  the  party  who  is 
guilty;  but  here  no  mtscoudoct  is  ebaifed 
upon  any  of  the  pertoas  concened  for  ibe 
prosecution.    The  laci  of  misoooduet  has  beaa 
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■uggetted  agaiost  others,  but  none  whatsoever 
against  any  engaged  in  the  prosecution ;  and 
upon  the  other  grounds  stated  I  concur  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice." 

Now  he  came  to  explain  what  was  the 
natare  of  the  imputation  which  had  been 
made  on  this  point;  and  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  saying  at  once,  that  he 
did  not  find  any  fault  with  Mr.  Justice 
Perrin  with  respect  to  the  remarks  he  had 
thought  proper  to  make,  but  the  imputa- 
lioo  was  conveyed  in  an  affidavit  of  an 
extraordinary  character,  which  had  been 
adverted  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Worcester  (Sir  T.  Wilde).  He 
should  read  the  passage,  which  was  from  an 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Mahony,  and  he  ventured 
to  say  that  there  was  no  Court  in  West- 
minster Hall  (and  he  said  it  in  the  presence 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friends,  the  Law- 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  England,  who 
would  contradict  him  if  he  were  wrong) 
who  would  act  on  an  imputation  of  unde- 
scribed  fraud,  no  suggestion  being  made 
what  thai  fraud  was  or  by  whom  commit- 
ted.   The  affidavit  stated  that— 

^  That  deponent,  in  company  with  two  others 
of  the  agents  for  the  traversers  —  namely, 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Cantwell,  attended  next  day 
at  the  office  of  the  said  Walter  Bourne,  and 
then  and  there  protested  most  earnestly  against 
any  further  proceeding  being  taken  in  the 
striking  of  said  Special  Jury,  on  various 
grounds,  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  a  gross 
and  wilful  suppression  of  the  names  of  persons 

2nalified  to  be  placed  on  the  Special  Jurors' 
list  had  taken  place,  and  deponent  is  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  such  wilful  and  corrupt 
suppression  did  actually  take  place." 

Now,  let  the  House  consider  what  this 
affidavit  amounted  to.  Did  the  deponent 
swear  that  the  omission  did  not  take  place 
by  the  agency  of  some  party  who  might 
have  been  coonected  with  the  traversers  ? 
He  would  mention  to  the  House  what 
were  the  singular  circumstances  connected 
with  this  matter.  Mr.  Mahony,  in  his 
affidavit,  detailed  what  he  would  say  was 
an  improper  proceeding.  Mr.  M'Gratb,  the 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  took  this 
course  which  he  said  was  not  correct,  for 
be  famished  Mr.  Mahony  with  everything 
he  wanted,  though  the  Crown  could  not 
get  a  document  of  any  sort  from  his  office. 
Id  fact,  copies  were  furnished  to  the  tra. 
versers  day  after  day  from  Mr.  M'Grath's 
office,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  Mr. 
Mahony  received  copies  of  the  collectors' 
lists,  including,  amongst  others,  the  names 
said  to  be  suppressed.    Mr.  Mahony  was 
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thus  famished  with  the  names.  This  Mr. 
M^Grath  was  the  roan  who  mislaid  the 
documents,  as  he  says,  in  which  the  lost 
names  were  contained.  Well,  Mr.  M'Grath 
having  furnished  the  traversers  with  lists 
as  prepared  for  revision,  was  afterwards, 
and  after  the  revision  of  the  lists,  and  af- 
ter his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Recorder 
had  adjudicated  upon  them,  applied  to  by 
Mr.  Mahony  to  be  allowed  to  compare  the 
lists,  which  was  permitted.  Four  persons 
sent  to  Mr.  Mahony  were  permitted  to 
make  this  comparison.  In  short,  the  other 
side  got  the  run  of  the  office;  they  went 
in  and  out  at  their  pleasure;  while  the 
Crown,  on  the  contrary,  never  could  get 
one  particle  of  satisfactory  information 
from  that  office.  Perhaps,  now,  the  House 
might  make  a  conjecture,  if  there  was  fraud 
in  the  matter,  who  it  was  that  committed  it. 
Next,  as  no  reason  was  assigned  in  this 
affidavit  for  the  deponent's  belief  that  a 
fraud  had  been  committed,  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Mahony  and  of  the  Counsel  for  the 
traversers  was  called  to  the  fact,  and  yet 
when  they  put  in  the  challenge  to  the  ar- 
ray, they  stated  again  an  unknown  and 
undescribed  fraud,  but  directly  or  indi- 
rectly did  not  venture  to  name  any  per- 
son who  had  committed  it.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Worcester  had  said 
that  Mr.  Kemmis  had  made  no  answer  to 
this  affidavit.  Now,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  what  Mr.  Kemmis 
stated,  and  which  was  all  he  could,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  the  answer  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  every 
unprejudiced  person.  Mr.  Kemmis  stated : 

"  That  the  said  Messrs.  Ford  and  Cantwell 
did  object  to  proceed  with  the  striking  of  the 
said  Jury  on  an  allegation  that  several  of  the 
names  of  persons  qualified  to  be  placed  on  the 
Special  Jurors'  List  had  been  omitted  there- 
from, and  did  make  many  general  charges  and 
allegations  in  respect  to  same,  but  deponent 
saitb  that  the  said  Panel  having  been  submit- 
ted to  the  officer  by  the  Eligh  Sheriff*  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  this  deponent  not  having,  as 
aforesaid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  been 
concerned  in  the  revision  of  the  said  Jury 
panel,  and  being  ignorant  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  allegations  so  put  forward  on  the  part 
of  the  traversers,  did,  as  he  conceived  it  his 
doty  to  do,  call  on  the  said  officer  to  proceed 
to  strike  said  Jury.  And  saith  he  was  not 
in  any  respect  party  or  privy  to,  or  acquainted 
with  any  suppression  of  names  from  said 
Special  Jury  panel,  if  any  such,  in  fact,  oc- 
curred." 

He  (Mr.  Smith)  had  gone  frequently  to 
Mr.  Kemmis'si  and  asked  if  the  Special 
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Jury  List  was  made  out,  and  if  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Kemmis 
had  told  him  over  and  over  again,  that 
he  had  been  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace's 
Office,  and  could  not  get  any  satisfactory 
information  upon  the  subject.  So  far  as 
he  had  gone  he  did  confidently  feel  this» 
that  he  could  boldly  appeal  to  the  House 
and  the  country  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
connected  with  this  trial.  He  (Mr.  Smith) 
insisted  he  ought  not  to  have  assented  to 
the  proposition  for  quashing  the  Special 
Jury  Panel  when  the  Court  decided  that 
be  would  not  be  justified  in  doing  so,  and 
if  he  had  consented  he  must  either  have 
postponed  the  trial  until  the  year  1845, 
or  the  traversers  must  have  been  tried 
by  the  Special  Jury  List  of  1843; 
and  he  said  that  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
at  the  time  he  should  have  been  guilty  of 
a  dereliction  of  his  duty  to  the  public  if 
he  had  permitted  the  prosecution  to  be 
postponed  for  twelve  months.  The  next 
ground  of  attack  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
case,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  was,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  that  duty  which  he  con- 
ceived he  owed  to  the  Crown,  but  which 
he  did  not  feel  afraid  to  explain,  he  had 
struck  off,  as  was  said,  eleven  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  Jury.  That  matter 
was  introduced  into  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Mahony,  of  the  12th  of  January,  and  be 
must  say  was  improperly  introduced,  for 
this  reason<^that  it  had  no  relevancy  to 
the  grounds  for  the  Motion  stated  in  the 
Notice  of  Motion,  and  that  it  was  simply  : 
introduced  into  the  affidavit  to  furnish  ; 
matter  for  newspaper  paragraphs  and  ' 
libellous  imputations,  and  he  had  a  right, 
he  thought,  to  complain,  and  he  bad 
stated  to  the  Queen's  Bench  that  he  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  Counsel  who 
opened  Mr.  Mahon^'s  affidavit,  for  having 
omitted  to  state  the  answer  of  Mr.  Kemmis. 
Now,  Mr.  Kemmis,  in  his  affidavit,  said, 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  eleven  Roman 
Catholics  were  struck  off,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  only  ten  of  the  eleven  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  previously  to 
the  striking  off*  of  the  twelve  names  he 
had  received  information,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  that  those  ten  were  either 
members  of  the  Repeal  Association,  or 
subscribers  to  the  Repeal  fund.  On  that 
being  stated  to  the  Court,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvon  stood  up,  and 
said,  that  Mr.  Kemmis  was  under  a  mistake 
in  bis  affidavit ;  to  which  he  (Mr.  Smith) 


rejoined,  that  the  affidavit  ought  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  a  statement  on  oath.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  an  affidaTit 
should  be  produced.  That  was  on  the  ISth 
of  January.     He  supposed  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  made  inquiry  about  it   that 
day,  but  no  affidavit  was  filed  for  nearly  e 
month  after;  for  it  was  nearly  that  time 
afterwards,  when  the  Solicitor  General,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  in  reply,  ob- 
served, that  the  affidavit  promised  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  neverbeen  made. 
And  what  was  the  affidavit  which  waa  then 
made  in  consequence  of  the  observations 
of  the  Solicitor  General  ?    Let  the  Hooae 
understand  that  the  name  of  every  iBen* 
ber  of  the  Association  was  enrolled  on  its 
books.     He  had  in   his  possession   the 
printed  book  which  was  proved  at  the 
trial,  and  which  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense  of   the  Association,  from    which 
the  fact  appeared.    In  books  kept  by 
the  Association  entries  were  also  made 
of  every  shilling  that  was  received,  so 
that  any  number  of  persons— 5,000  if 
it  had  been  necessary— might  have  been 
called  on    lo   swear   positively  whether 
the  eleven,  or  any  one  of  them,  were 
members  of  the  Association  or  tabsicriben 
to  the  Repeal  fund.    This  being  the  case, 
then,  what  was  the  affidavit  which  the 
right   hon.  Gentleman  produced?     An 
affidavit  mada  on  the  hearsay  and  belief 
of  four  attorneys  in  the  cause :  and  be 
stated  it  as  a  legal  principle  beyond  all 
question,  that  if  parties  in  the  possession, 
and  having  the  control  or  positive  irre- 
fragable proof  of  a  fact,  keep  it  back,  and 
produce  an  affidavit  on  hearsay  and  be- 
lief, he  said,  that  affidavit  was  not  worth 
one  farthing.    But  what,  after  all,  was  this 
affidavit  on  hearsay  and  belief?    It  only 
mentioned  hj  name  two  individnals-^oaly 
two  out  of  the  eleven.    Now  he  did  assert, 
that  a  deception  had  been  practised  by  a 
portion  of  the  public  press  of  Dablia,  day 
after  day,  upon  the  public  mind  in  Eng- 
land by  means  of  statementa  which  were 
known  to  be  false  when  they  were  made, 
for  the  parties  who    made  them  aaight 
at  any  time  have  gone  to  the  Association 
and  ascertained  the  truth,  but  by  which 
the  public  mind  was  led  to  suppose  thst 
all  or  the  greater  number  of  the  eleven 
were  not  connected  with  the  Asaodatioa 
either  as  members  or  aabscribers.    The 
only  two  persons  named  were  William 
Hendrick  and  Michael  Dana,  leaviay  the 
inference  that  Mr.KemmiawaicomclaBlo 
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the  renainiogf  nine,  for  there  was  no  denial 
of  their  being  Repealers;  but  the  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  attention  was,  not 
simply  that  Mr.  Kemmis  was  correct  as  to 
the  renainiog  nine,  but  that  as  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  nine  they  had  proof 
that  Mr.  Kemmis 's  in  formation  was  most 
trustworthy ;  for  they  had  ascertained  that 
one  of  the  nine  had  attended  Repeal  meet- 
ings both  at  the  Rotunda  and  at  Muilagh* 
roast.  Another  had  signed  the  requisition 
for  the  meetings  at  Mullaghmast.  [Name, 
name,]  He  would  not  name  those  indi* 
vidualsy  for  if  any  Gentleman  who  wanted 
the  names  would  send  over  to  the  Associa- 
tion be  would  find  them  there.  What  he 
asserted,  and  it  was  capable  of  contradic- 
tion if  untrue,  was,  that  one  of  those  nine 
persons  bad  attended  the  meetings  at 
Tara  and  Mullaghmast,  and  the  meeting 
at  the  Rotunda  after  the  day  of  the 
Cloniarf  meeting;  another  had  signed 
the  requisition  for  the  Mullaghmast  meet- 
ing; another  had  signed  another  requisi- 
tion ;  another  had  attended  the  dinner  at 
Longford,  where  the  speeeh  respecting 
Lord  Beaumont  was  delivered;  another 
had  attended  the  Mullaghmast  Repeal 
banquet ;  another  had  signed  a  requisition 
after  the  prosecution  had  commenced,  the 
advertisement  concluding  with  the  words 
**  Courage  displayed  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  friendship  in  the  hour  of  peril/'  He 
supposed  it  would  be  allowed  that  was 
sufficiently  explicit  language.  Another  of 
the  ninewas a  subscriber  to  theRepeal  rent, 
and  two  more  were  openly  and  avowedly 
Repealers.  Then  with  respect  to  Michael 
Dunn,  who  lives  in  St.  Patrick's  Ward, 
there  was  his  affidavit  that  he  was  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Repeal  rent ;  but  however 
Michael  Dunn  of  St.  Patrick's  Ward  signed 
a  requisition  in  May  1 842,  requesting  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ward 
to  adopt  such  mtasores  as  might  appear 
necessary  for  the  effectual  collection  of 
the  Repeal  rent  in  that  ward,  and  there 
was  no  resident  of  that  name  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's Ward  at  that  time,  but  the  person  in 
question,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  Dublin 
Directory,  But  it  was  immaterial  whether 
it  were  80  or  not,  for  the  House  was  not 
10  enter  on  the  inquiry ;  because  it  was 
only  neeessary  for  him  to  prove  this,  that 
Mr.  Kemmia  believed,  as  he  swore,  that 
ten  of  the  parties  struck  off,  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religioot  were  either 
members  of,  or  had  subscribed  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association ;  and  he  showed 


that  he  had  good  reason  for  making  the 
statement,  and  on  the  12ih  of  January, 
when  the  affidavit  was  produced,  he  stated 
in  it  that  he  still  believed  his  information 
to  be  correct.  He  asked  whether  or  not 
he  was  liable  to  censure  because  he  did 
not  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  tra- 
versers by  quashing  the  Special  Jury 
Panel,  which  would  have  had  the  effect, 
of  either  postponing  t)ie  trial  until  1 845,  or 
remitting  the  traversers  to  be  tried  by  the 
panel  of  1843^  and  whether  it  was  his 
duty  lo  have  persons  connected  with  the 
Repeal  Association  on  the  Jury  to  try  this 
prosecution  for  conspiracy,  the  Overt  Acts 
laid  being,  many  of  them,  the  meetings  of 
that  very  Repeal  Association.  To  make 
the  case  more  clear  and  indisputable,  there 
was  a  decided  case  in  Moody  and  Robinson's 
Reports — be  had  seen  the  case  that  morn- 
ing, but  he  had  forgot  the  name  of  it — 
in  which,  under  circumstances  connected 
with  a  district  in  which  a  riot  took  place, 
it  was  decided  that  that  was  a  good  ground 
of  challenge  against  any  juror  from  the 
district.  He  wished  to  state  distinctly, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  ground 
of  challenge  to  a  common  Juror,  that 
the  persons  challenged  were  subscribers  to 
the  funds  of  an  association  the  meet^ 
ings  of  which  were  laid  as  Overt  Acts  in 
the  indictment.  He  said  further,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Special  Jury  no  reason 
being  necessary  to  be  assigned,  under  the 
Jury  Act,  for  striking  off  jurors,  there  was 
nevertheless  legitimate  ground  for  striking 
off  those  the  Crown  had  struck  off.  Some 
observations  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Worcester,  in 
which  he  adverted  to  the  statement  of  the 
light  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  he 
believed  before  he  had  been  able  to  attend 
in  his  place,  with  reference  to  the  Crown 
not  having  taken  a  common  Jury,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  pleased 
to  say,  that  if  a  common  jury  had  been 
taken,  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
dared  not— that  was  the  expression  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  used — have 
set  aside  a  juror.  Now  he  must  confess, 
be  was  suprised  to  hear  a  Gentleman  who 
had  been  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  deny 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  he  must 
say,  that  though  he  could  not  if  he  had 
taken  a  common  Jury  have  exercised  that 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  without  being 
subject  to  responsibility  for  doing  so,  yet 
he  would  have  dared  to  set  aside  any 
jurors,  if  they  had  been  Members  of, 
2X2 
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or  subieribert  to,  the  Repeal  Asiocia- 
tion.  But  he  had  to  observe,  that  he 
did  not  require  instructions  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  as  to  what  was  his 
duty  with  reference  to  common  Juries; 
for  shortly  after  he  came  mto  office, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  he  had  written  to  all  the 
Crown  Solicitors  in  Ireland  instructions 
conformable  to  the  orders  issued  by  Chief 
Baron  Brady.  They  had  also  been  adopted 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Clonmel  (Mr.  Pigot),  by  Mr.  Blackburne, 
and  by  himself.  He  might  mention, 
however,  that  one  part  of  the  instruction 
was,  to  set  aside  all  publicans,  and  it  did 
80  happen,  that  one  or  two  of  those  who 
were  actually  struck  off  the  Special  Jury 
were  publicans.  He  must  now  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  certaioextraordinary  proceedings, 
at  which  he  was  present  as  an  eye-witness, 
and  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
He  would  give  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  Gentlemen  opposite  had  acted  in 
the  administration  of  justice  when  they 
were  in  power.  A  gentleman  named 
Pearce,  a  Chief  Constable  of  Police,  of 
high  character  and  respectability,  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  town  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  in 
Tipperary,  when  it  happened  that  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  the  men  of  a  company 
of  infantry  who  had  just  marched  into  the 
town  and  some  others  who  were  already 
quartered  there.  One  of  these  parlies  was 
joined  by  the  townspeople,  and  a  most 
formidable  riot  ensued,  which  6nally  com- 
pelled Mr.  Pearce  to  order  his  picket  to 
fire  upon  the  rioters.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  boy,  named  Slattery  lost  his  life ;  Mr. 
Pearce  was  put  on  his  trial  for  life  at  the 
ensuing  Clonmel  Assizes,  where  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  was  present,  and  where  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon  prosecuted 
Mr.  Pearce  for  murder.  Now,  what  was  the 
course  pursued  by  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man when  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  was 
at  stake?  He  could  prove  that  every 
thing  he  asserted  was  true,  and  could  give 
the  names  if  necessary.  Well,  how  had 
the  right  hon.  Member  acted  ?  Why,  he 
had  set  aside  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  thir- 
ty-six jurors,  and  of  the  first  thirty  so  set 
aside,  there  were  twenty-nine  Protestants. 
That  was  an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  he 
threw  it  out  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
that  right  hon.  Member  whether  he  could 
ever  have  laid  down  his  head  in  peace,  if 
"hat  Qentleman  bad  been  conticted  by 


such  a  Jury.  He  stated  faets  eonectlj: 
he  defied  contradiction;  and  in  a  caae 
where  a  prisoner  had  aright  but  to  twenty 
challenges,  the  Crown,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvoa, 
had  struck  off  thirty-six  persons,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  were  Protestants.  And  these 
were  the  parties  who  considered  them* 
selves  justified  in  telling  him  that  be  duimt 
not  strike  ofl*  any  person  from  a  Special 
Jury  List ;  or  as,  indeed,  that  extraordinary 
assertion  had  been  now  qualified,  **  onless 
a  sufficient  cause  was  shown.'*  He  bad 
never  yet  heard  of  ''  a  sufficient  caoie** 
for  striking  off  the  names  of  the  twcD* 
ty-nine  Protestants  at  Clonmel.  Hav* 
ing  made  these  observations,  be  woald 
again  advert  to  the  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  the  challenge  of  the  array  of 
the  Grand  Jury  Panel.  The  facU  bad 
been  already  substantially  set  out.  When 
that  question  arose,  he  stated  that  if  the 
defendants  were  right  in  their  view  of  thn 
law,  if  the  book  for  1844  was  null  and 
void,  and  if  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
were  wrong  in  their  adjudication,  oo  his 
demurrer  to  the  challenge,  their  judgmenl 
being  on  record,  a  writ  of  error  would  lin 
directly  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  that  writ  to  go  tbroogh 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  where  the  Crown 
was  concerned,  as  that  Court  had  a  right 
of  appeal  only  in  civil  cases.  The  de* 
fendants  could  thus  go  at  once  to  tbn 
House  of  Lords.  They  would  have  a 
right  to  appeal,  if  they  were  so  very  confi* 
dent  ?  They  might  avail  themselves  of  that 
right  if  they  were  correct?  A  chaige 
had  been  brought  against  him  in  hb  ab- 
sence by  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
not  been  acquainted  (althoagh  he  was  an 
Irish  Member)  until  his  arrival  in  England. 
From  all  he  bad  heard  and  knew  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman  (the  Member  for  Cork)  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  hon.  Member  woald 
not  intentionally  retail  assertions  wbieh 
were  not  correct,  and  would  feel  sorry 
when  the  hon.  Member  hesrd  his  ex|Ja» 
nation  of  the  fsct  to  which  be  alladed* 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cork  stated  ibat  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  compelliog  the 
attendance  of  the  traversers  of  the  Coart 
of  Queen's  Bench  thronghoat  the  whole 
of  each  day.  There  was  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  such  an  asssr* 
tion.  He  hsd  only  acted  then  as  he  sbonld 
act  again  under  similar  circnmstaacea. 
Now  as  to  the  facts.  He  believed,  that 
with  the  exceptiOD  of  one  dsy  on  which 
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Mr.  O'GonneH  was  Btating  his  case  to  the 
Jury,  and  of  another  when  he  attended 
from  a  desire  to  hear  the  hon.  Member 
for  DuDgar?oo,  Mr.  0*Connell  was  not 
ten  minutes  in  Court  on  any  day  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  trials.  He  had  never 
thought  of  looking  or  inquiring  whether 
Mr.  O'Connell  were  there  or  not;  and  he 
would  have  thought  it  harsh  indeed  if  he 
had  insisted  on  that  Gentleman's  constant 
attendance.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Duffy, 
he  had  been  informed  that  he  was  in  deli- 
cate health,  and  he  immediately  said  that 
Mr.  Duffy  might  come  down  when  he 
pleased,  and  accordingly  two  o'clock  was 
the  usual  hour  of  that  gentleman's  appear- 
ance. As  to  the  other  traversers,  so  little 
regard  had  he  paid  as  to  whether  they 
were  in  court  or  not,  that  if  he  were  that 
moment  asked  on  his  oath  whether  any  of 
the  defendants  was  present  on  any  one 
day,  he  would  not  be  able'  to  answer  it. 
He  had  never  thought  of  adopting  a  course 
so  ungenerous  or  so  improper.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  course  of 
petty  hostility,  of  which  be  had  trusted, 
and  did  believe,  that  the  public  opinion  of 
his  character  in  Ireland  would  have  held 
him  incapable.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  the  traversers  were  never 
hindered  going  about  as  they  pleased,  un- 
kss  when  technical  questions  arose — as 
on  the  first  morning  of  term,  when  the 
Jury  were  sworn,  or  when  the  witnesses 
had  to  identify  some  of  the  parties,  where 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  they  should  be 
present.  On  such  occasions  it  behoved 
the  Crown  to  take  care  lest  some  legal 
difficulties  should  arise  from  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  traversers,  who  were 
therefore  required  to  appear.  In  fact,  he 
was  informed  that  Mr.  O'Connell's  carriage 
was  waiting  for  him  to  drive  him  to  his 
house  every  day.  There  was  a  circum- 
stance he  would  now  explain  to  the 
House.  On  the  first  Monday  after  the 
trials  had  commenced,  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
had  left  the  Court,  and  had  gone  down 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Association, 
at  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien)  was  in  the  chair. 
The  defendant  had  gone  down  there,  as 
he  believed,  to  make  the  proceedings  then 
going  on  a  subject  of  commentary.  He 
did  then,  as  now,  feel  it  would  not  be  to- 
lerated in  this  or  in  any  other  country 
that,  when  parties  were  on  their  trial  for 
•cti  amoDg  which  were  their  attendance 
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on  meetings  of  a  political  body,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  appear  at  an  assem- 
bly of  that  very  society  and  comment  upon 
the  proceedings  which  were  taken  against 
them.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  would  feel  that  be  had 
done  him  injustice  in  the  charge  he  had 
brought  against  him,  which  was,  however, 
he  was  sure,  unintentional  on  his  part. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Worcester  had  com- 
plained that  Government  had  not  sooner 
put  a  stop  to  those  meetings,  and  had 
attributed  to  them  an  imputation  which 
had  been  cast  upon  himself  by  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvon,  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  laying  a  trap  for  the  people.  They 
had  said  that  the  meetings  should  have 
been  indicted,  and  that  no  warning  had 
been  given  to  the  people  by  Government. 
Now,  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  A 
Speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  closing  of  the  Session,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  wherein  the  proceedings 
of  the  agitation  were  made  the  subject  of 
strong  observation,  and  the  seditious  con- 
duct of  the  parties  themselves  mentioned 
with  censure.  Now,  he  asked,  was  not 
that  an  intimation  of  the  feeling  of  Go- 
vernment on  this  question,  and  was  it  not 
sufficiently  strong?  And  how  was  this 
intimation  from  the  Throne  received  ?  The 
moment  Her  Majesty's  Speech  reached 
Dublin  a  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
called,  and  a  notice  of  a  counter-manifesto 
to  the  Queen's  Speech  was  then  given 
which  was  afterwards  published  on  the  17th 
of  September,  addressed  to  the  Irish  sub- 
jects of  the  British  Crown,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple were  told  that  they  had  now  nobody  to 
look  to  but  themselves,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  look  to  Parliament  in  future— an 
avowal  which  has  sedition  on  the  face  of 
it.  Meetings  immediately  followed.  They 
were  held  in  succession  at  Loughrea,  Clif- 
den,  Lismore,  and  M  ullagh  mast,  and  at  each 
and  all  of  them  the  Government  and  its 
authority  were  set  at  defiance,— the  people 
were  told  that  the  Government  threatened 
them,  was  about  to  go  to  law  with  them, 
but  that  they  should  not  be  afraid,  for  their 
leader  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught 
with  chaff".  The  law  and  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  were  derided,  and  the  people 
were  told  that  their  leaders  would  proceed 
with  the  agitation,  notwithstanding  the 
intimation  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  Now, 
he  had  much  to  learn,  ifafter  this  it  could 
be  said,  with  any  show  of  reason,  that  the 
Government  had  been  entrapping  those 
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people  into  the  commission  of  crime,  or 
that  they  had  laid  in  wait  to  catch  them, 
without  caring  for  the  suppression  of  that 
agitation  which  had  been  the  curse  of 
Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Worcester  had  told  the  House  that  the 
Law-officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  had 
wrested  the  law  and  strained  it  to  suit 
the  purposes  which  they  had  in  view. 
That  was  the  extent  of  the  charge  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  made, 
but  he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  carry 
the  charge  any  further.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  venture  to  tell 
the  House  that  the  Law-officers  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland  had  prosecuted  in  a 
case  where  no  offence  had  been  commit- 
ted. If  they  had  in  the  minutest  particular 
done  anything  which  was  not  according  to 
law  they  would  soon  have  heard  of  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
cautious  enough  in  the  way  in  which  he 
brought  forward  his  accusations,  because 
he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being 
called  upon  to  argue  the  question  at  issue 
before  the  House  of  Lords — nor  did  he 
go  the  length  of  denying  the  existence 
of  the  cases  applying  to  this  question 
which  had  been  cited,  neither  was  there 
any  attempt  made  to  get  over  the  force  of 
the  precedent  referred  to  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Exeter, 
contained  in  the  State  Trials  of  the  year 
1795,  where  the  proceeding  was  a  prose- 
cution for  sedition.  But,  said  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Worcester,  these 
precedents  did  not  apply  to  the  state  of 
facts  that  existed  in  Ireland.  That  those 
principles  of  law  never  had  been  applied  to 
meet  such  a  state  of  facts  might  be  true 
enough ;  but  there  never  before  had  ex- 
isted such  a  state  of  facts.  There  never 
existed  in  England  a  state  of  facts  call- 
ing for  such  an  application  of  the  law, 
because  in  this  country  the  law  was  re- 
spected. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Worcester's  ideas  as  to  straining  the 
law  are  somewhat  singular.  The  case 
says  he  is  positively  one  of  high  treason, 
and  your  indictment  is  for  a  misdemeanor; 
and  thus  he  was  to  be  censured  for  not 
having  introduced  the  word  "  traitorously" 
into  the  indictment.  And  he  was  told  that 
he  had  adopted  an  indictment  for  mis- 
demeanor, and  applied  it  to  a  case  which 
really  was  one  of  high  treason.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Worcester 
then  referred  to  Lord  George  Gordon's 
case ;  but  the  next  time  that  be  walked 


through  Westminster  Hall,  if  tbe  boo. 
and  learned  Gentleman  took  tbe  trouble 
of  inquiring  into  tbe  opinions  of  the 
learned  Gentlemen  whom  be  should  meet 
there,  he  would  6nd  that  the  views  which 
be  took  of  this  question  were  not  aop- 
ported  by  the  general  opinion  of  Ibe  Bar 
of  England.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen* 
tieman  told  the  House  that  Lord  George 
Gordon's  meetings  were  called  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  Members  of 
that  House,  and  that  these  assemblies  ap- 
proached to  the  very  doors  of  the  House ; 
but  was  there  any  lawyer,  still  less,  was 
there  any  judge,  who  would  tell  them  that 
the  difference  between  that  state  of  things 
and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  oould 
have  the  effect  of  establishing  any  I^sl 
distinction  ?  The  House  must  see  that  tbe 
case  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Worcester  depended  upon  whether  or  oot 
tbe  acts  intended  to  effect  intimidation 
took  place  in  Palace  Yard  or  in  some  other 
locality.  According  to  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman,  if  tbe  meetings  were 
held  at  a  distance,  there  was  no  intiiaida- 
tion.  Whatever  he  might  think  of  Irish 
law,  there  was  no  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, even  in  that  country,  who  coold  be 
induced  to  subscribe  to  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  law— it  would  be  as  littk 
successful  in  the  Four  Courts  as  in  WesU 
minster  Hall.  Surely  unprofessional  Mem- 
bers must  see^that  intimidation  might  be 
directed  against  the  Legislature  as  readily 
at  a  distance  of  6flty  or  sixty  miles  as  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  House.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  thought  it 
might  be  good  House  of  Commons  law- 
law  good  enough  to  go  down  with  oountij 
Gentlemen;  but  he  must  have  koowa 
that  it  was  a  doctrine  to  which  no  judge 
in  tbe  land  would  give  tbe  ssnctioa  of  his 
opinion.  It  was  in  tbe  next  place  argued. 
that  because  the  people  did  not  amembk 
with  arms  in  their  bands,  that*  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  intimidation ;  hot  what 
said  Lord  Tenterden,  Mr.  Justice  Hoi* 
royd,  Mr.  Justice  Baylej»  and  Locd 
Wynford  on  that  point,  in  the  case  of 
'<  Retford  and  Burley."  When  that  case 
was  argued  in  banc  those  judges  held  that 
unarmed  multitudes,  if  they  met  for  tbe 
purposes  of  organisation,  or  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  making  a  display  of  physical 
strength,  it  made  no  difference  whether  or 
not  tbey  had  arms  in  their  bands,  far 
whenever  it  was  wished  that  they  should 
strike  a  blow  all  that  would  be  loqnifod 
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was  to  put  armi  in  tbeir  hands.  That 
was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  most  eminent 
judges  in  this  country — that  was  their 
decision  ;  and  if  they  had  any  weight  with 
the  profession,  or  with  the  country^  the 
law  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Worcester  must  be  considered 
utterly  unwarranted.  The  indictment, 
said  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Worcester,  though  the  law  had  been 
strained  for  the  purpose,  was  not  invalid ; 
but  he  led  the  House  to  suppose  that  one 
of  the  counts  which  charged  the  defen- 
dants with  holding  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  disaffection  and  discon- 
tent was  not  in  accordance  with  legal 
principles.  Now,  it  did  so  happen  that 
that  part  of  the  indictment  had  been 
founded  upon  a  precedent  supplied  by 
the  late  Government,  and  to  which  his 
attention  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
called  by  reading  in  Carrington  and 
PayniB  a  report  of  the  case  of  "the 
Queen  v.  Vincent  and  Edwards;" 
but,  as  reporters  frequently  gave  indict- 
ments short,  he  thought  it  well  to  write  to 
Mr.  Maule,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
requesting  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
favour  him  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
and  the  count  in  question  was  copied 
verbatim  et  literatim  from  the  indictment 
prepared  at  a  time  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  one  of  the  Law- 
officers  of  the  late  Government.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  might  read  the  case 
in  9th  Carringtan  and  Payne,  He  could 
give  him  the  page  if  he  wished  for  it. 
The  count  to  which  he  referred  charged 
the  defendants  with  confederating  to  ex- 
cite discontent  and  disaffection  in  the 
minds  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects*— and  to 
excite  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  Constitution  and 
Government,  and  to  unlawful  and  sedi- 
tious opposition  to  such  Government.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might  have 
forgotten  the  terms  of  his  own  indictment. 
But,  besides  the  accusations  now  mention* 
ed,  the  indictment  in  the  present  case 
charged  the  defendants  with  conspiring  to 
stir  up  jealousies,  hatred,  and  ill-will 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  to- 
wards those  of  England,  and  also  con- 
tained various  other  charges.  The  worst, 
then,  that  he  could  be  charged  with,  was 
the  sin  of  copying  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Worcester.  He 
admitted  that  to  follow  such  an  example 
wu  a  bad  habit    After  all,  the  principal 
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accusation  brought  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was,  that  the  law  had 
been  strained.  That  was  a  charge  barely 
intelligible.  It  was  strange  tQ  charge  the 
Government  with  straining  the  law,  and 
in  the  same  breath  to  tell  them,  that  when 
they  might  have  prosecuted  for  high  trea- 
son, they  were  greatly  to  blame  for  con- 
tenting themselves  with  proceeding  only 
for  a  misdemeanour.  To  prosecute  for 
the  lesser  offence,  was  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  called  straining  the 
law.  That  indeed  was  a  strange  way 
of  straining  the  law.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  venture  to 
say,  that  the  indictment  was  not  proved, 
he  said,  however,  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  the  Law-officers  of 
the  Crown  in  Ireland^  to  put  down  the 
press.  They  did  not  prosecute  the  press, 
as  the  press,  but  they  maintained — and  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  support  them 
when  he  said— that  a  person  connected 
with  the  press  was  not  to  enjoy  immunity 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  press. 
Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Barrett  had  attended 
several  of  these  monster  meetings,  and 
had  taken  a  most  active  part  in  them; 
and  with  respect  to  the  statement  of  read- 
ing the  newspapers  as  evidence  against 
the  traversers,  it  was  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  when  they  had  offered  these 
newspapers  as  evidence,  he  thought  their 
admissibility  would  be  questioned  and  he 
was  prepared,  on  a  decision,  in  <<  the 
King  V.  Hardy,"  to  argue  their  admis< 
sibility ;  but  having  formed  an  opinion  that 
they  were  admissible  from  the  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  the  Solicitor  General  for 
England,  he  had  requested  his  opinion, 
and  had  received  from  that  hon.  and 
learned  Member  an  opinion,  going  further 
than  the  one  which  he  had  entertained. 
Bv  the  rules  of  the  Repeal  Association, 
which  had  been  proved  at  the  trial  by  a 
printed  document  which  they  had  given 
in  evidence,  the  printing  of  which  was 
paid  for  by  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
they  had  proved  that  it  was  part  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Repeal  Association,  that 
the  Repeal-wardens,  with  a  view  of  carry- 
ing out  the  organization  throughout  the 
country,  east  and  west,  in  every  parish 
and  district  where  a  newspaper  could  be 
circulated,— -that  in  every  district  where 
20/.  were  subscribed,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Repeal-warden  to  take  care  that  a 
three-day  paper— Mr,  Barrett'i  paper,  or 
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ihe  Evening  Freeman— should  be  circu- 
lated gratis;  or  if  10/.  were  subscribed, 
that  a  weekly  paper— the  Nation  was  the 
weekly  paper  chiefly  chosen — should  be 
circulated,  and  by  that  means  thousands  a 
year  had  been  put  into  the  pockets  of  these 
newspaper  editors.     By  the  same  docu- 
ment it  was  proved,  that  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Repeal-wardens  to  hire  rooms 
in  each  district,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
papers  were  circulated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  read  by  as  many  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood   as  possible.     Every  man 
of  that  Association  was  a  publisher  of  the 
Repeal  papers  circulated  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  it  was  by  the  circulation  of 
these  most  mischievous  and  inflammatory 
articles  which    they  contained  that  the 
minds    of   the    Irish   people    had   been 
poisoned,  and  that  previous  to  these  mon- 
ster meetings  every  feeling  of  hostility  that 
could  be  infused  into  the  human  mind  had 
been  raised  against  their  brethren  in  this 
country.     That  system  had  been  carried 
on  to  an  extent  which  no  person  who  had 
not  read  the  evidence  could  believe  to  be 
possible.    The  organization  had  been  car- 
ried on  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  newspapers.  Two  of  these  editors 
had  been  attending  monster  meetings,  and 
making  speeches  of  the  most  inflammatory 
character;  and  was  he  to  be  told  thal« 
because  these  gentlemen  happened  to  be 
newspaper  editors,  therefore  they  were  to 
have  impunity  from  the  consequences  of 
the  commission  of  crime?  There  was  one 
subject  on  which  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words, — it  was  with  respect  to  an  absent 
individual  for  whom  he  had  the  highest 
respect,  and  whom  he  should  continue  to 
hold  in  the  greatest  respect,  notwithstand- 
ing the  malignity  with  which  he  had  been 
pursued  in  common  with  every  one — wit- 
ness, jury,  counsel,  or  judge — who  had 
been  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  aid  or 
assist  in  the  putting  down  of  this  danger- 
ous    conspiracy     which    was    spreading 
throughout  the  country.     He  spoke  of  the 
Chief  Justice.     The  Chief  Justice,  in  his 
charge  to  the  Jury  had  distinctly  stated, 
that  he  had  the  concurrence  of  his  brethren 
in  the  law  as  he  laid  it  down.     If  he  had 
strained  the  law,  it  had  been  the  straining 
of  the  hon.  aud  learned  Member  for  Wor- 
cester—a straining  of  high  treason  into  a 
misdemeanour — and  it  was  a  straining  of 
the  law  which  they  would  recollect  that 
Mr.  Justice  Perrin  who  bad  held  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  under  the  Uu  Go* 


vernment  had  concurred   in.    Mr.  Jus- 
tice Perrin  was  present  when  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  stated,  that  he  bad    the 
assent  of  his  brethren  on  the  Bench  io  bis 
statement  of  the  Law,  and  Mr.  Joatice 
Perrin  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  deie* 
liction  of  his  duty  if  he  had  failed  to  ex* 
press  his  dissent,  if  be  did  not  concar  io 
the  law  as  stated  by  the  Lord  Chief  Jnsl* 
ice.     His  friend  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  had  in  his  replyread  several  of  tbew 
documents,  contained  in  the  newspaper 
publications,  to  the  Jury,  and  with  regard 
to  a  statement  which  had  been  made  re- 
lating to  them,  he  could  say  with  perfect 
confldence  (for  he  was  sitting  close  to  the 
Solicitor  General)— although  he  admitted 
when  these  documents  were  read,  tbey  were 
handed  up  to  the  Bench.    He  denied  thmt 
the  Solicitor  General  had  little  pieces  of 
the  extracts  of  speeches  pasted  on  sheets 
of  paper  to  hand  up  to  the  Bench.     He 
knew  the  documents  that  were  banded 
up  better  than  any  of  the  Counsel  on  the 
other  side,  and  he  denied  the  impatation 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.    Al- 
though he  admitted  that  leading  articles 
had  been  printed  on  slips  for  convenience^ 
yet  the  whole  document  had  been  handed 
up ;  and  he  denied  the  fact  itatedi  that 
scraps  of  documents,  pasted  on  sheets  of 
paper,  had  been  handed  up.     With  re* 
spect  to  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  he  freely  admitted  that  it  was  not 
the  habit  for  defendants  who  were  charged 
with  an  offence  to  be  in  love  with  a  judge's 
charge ;  and  he  knew  that  very  often  the 
counsel  thought,  from  the  feeling  which 
they  had  when  they  defended  a  prisoner, 
that  matters  might  be  stated  by  the  judge 
which  other  persons  by  and  not  concerned 
io  the  cause  did  not  think  it  relevant  to 
state.  It  frequently  occurred  io  the  coune 
of  that  trial,  that  a  mass  of  evidence  was 
given  by  tbe  defendanu  which  he,  and 
those  concerned  with  him»  believed  not  to 
be  admissible.  A  speech  of  Mr.  O'Conoell 
made  in  1808,  and  another  made  in  1810, 
had  been  given  in  evidence*  which  had  no 
bearing  on  the  defence.    Bot  thoagh  he 
had  thought  them  inadmissible,  the  oouo« 
sel  for  the  Crown  had  come  to  thecoocia* 
sioo,  on  the  best  consideration  of  the  case, 
that  they  would  throw  as  little  obstacle  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  evidence.  He  denied 
that  he  had  made  any  legal  objection  na 
to  the  admission  of  the  documents  of  1808 
and  1810.    He  positively  statsd  that  he 
di()  MU   The  ntmn  be  did  not  «ai|  bo» 
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cause  ID  Home  Tooke'i  case  in  this  coun- 
try a  document  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
antecedent  had  been  read.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  decision  admitting  that 
document  as  evidence  was  well  founded ; 
but  he  had  thought  it  better  not  to  oppose 
the  evidence  and  no  objection  was  made 
by  him  to  its  admission,  and  could  not 
have  been  made  in  his  absence,  as  he  was 
scarcely  a  moment  absent  during  the 
trial.  He  had  trespassed  upon  the  atten. 
tion  of  the  House  at  greater  length  than 
he  was  perhaps  justified  in  doing,  but  he 
had  been  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Worcester.  He  had 
abstained  from  noticing  many  allusions  to 
the  case  which  had  been  made  (though 
from  his  familiarity  with  the  case  he  could 
easily  enter  into  rhe  merits),  because  it 
was  not  yet  concluded,  and  he  thought  be 
should  discharge  his  duty  better  by  not 
going  through  the  merits  of  a  case  which 
might  receive  more  discussion  before  its 
final  determination.  He  was  grateful  to 
that  side  of  the  House  for  having  listened 
to  him  with  attention.  If  he  had  said 
anything  warm  he  was  sorry  for  it ;  but  a 
person  placed  in  his  position,  under  accu- 
sation, might  naturally  use  a  little  warm 
language.  "I  will  only  (continqed  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman),  make 
one  further  obserration.  Complaint  has 
been  made  against  me — and  I  admit  with 
just  foundation — for  one  act  which  I  com- 
mitted in  the  course  of  these  proceedings. 
I  was  misled  by  a  feeling  of  irritation 
which  ought  not  to  have  governed  any 
act  of  mine,  circumstanced  as  I  was.  I 
permitted  myself,  the  Court  having  ad- 
journed for  a  few  minutes,  immediately 
after  insulting  language  had  been  applied 
to  me,  to  take  a  step  which  I  deeply 
regret.  But  this  I  can  say,  that  1  am 
sure  there  is  not  a  Gentleman  in  this 
House  who  would  not  make  allowance 
for  a  person  acting  under  the  impression 
that  an  improper  charge  had  been  brought 
against  him.  I  wish  to  be  understood, 
when  I  mention  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  name, 
that  I  shall  not  say  one  syllable  to  hurt 
his  feelings.  He  is  absent,  but  I  believe 
if  he  were  present  he  would  admit  that 
language  calculated  to  wound  had  escaped 
him  inadvertently.  Entertaining  those 
▼iews,  I  shall  not  say  one  svllable  that 
can  inculpate  him.  It  would  be  base  and 
ttuchtiooi  o(  me  if  I  did  so,   I  uka  tbe 


blame  upon  myself,  and  can  only  say 
farther  that  I  considered — I  cannot  say 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly — that  I  had 
had  a  gross  insult  passed  upon  me.  What- 
ever my  character  may  be»-and  I  think  I 
may  appeal  to  my  political  opponents — I 
may  at  least  say,  that  during  the  whole  of 
my  life  in  Ireland  I  have  kept  up  a  cha- 
racter for  personal  honour  and  integrity. 
Conceiving  that  an  imputation  had  been 
thrown  out  against  what  I  considered  to 
be  my  personal  honour,  in  a  feeling  of 
excitement  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Court  for  two  or  three  minutes  I  penned 
that  note.  If  the  Court  had  never  ad- 
journed, it  would  never  have  happened  at 
all,  because  it  would  have  all  passed  off  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  note  was  not  delivered 
in  Court;  it  was  suggested  that  I  had  it 
sent  in  Court,  but  that  was  not  so ;  I  sent 
it  from  a  chamber  adjoining  the  Court,  and 
I  believed  that  the  Judge  and  Jury  and 
all  were  out  of  court ;  not  that  that  indeed 
makes  much  difference ;  nor  do  I  urge  it 
as  an  excuse — far  from  it.  I  admit  I 
acted  with  impropriety,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  strong  feeling  that  a 
personal  insult  had  been  passed  upon  me, 
I  do  think  that  gentlemen  of  generous 
feeling  will  be  inclined  to  make  some 
allowance.  I  shall  add  nothing  more  with 
respect  to  this,  except  that  I  am  willing 
to  say,  as  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  absent,  that  I 
believe  I  was  mistaken  in  the  construction 
I  put  on  his  language.  I  only  advert  to 
it,  because  if  1  did  not,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed from  my  silence,  that  I  am  a  person 
not  willing  to  admit  when  I  am  wrong ; 
and  I  am  by  no  means  desirous  to  be  sub- 
ject to  such  an  impuution."  There  was 
only  one  other  matter  to  which  it  was 
necessary  further  to  advert,  and  that  was, 
a  charge  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dungarvon,  that  he  had  used  some 
language  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin  offensive 
to  Roman  Catholics.  Now  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Milli- 
ken,  the  bookseller  in  Dublin,  where  there 
was  a  pamphlet  containing  a  full  report  of 
the  speech  which  he  had  made  upon  that 
occasion.  It  was  the  fullest  account  which 
had  been  published  ;  he  had  purchased  it, 
and  had  read  it  carefully  over  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  though  he  bad  made 
use  of  strong  language  with  regard  to 
the  Appropriation  Clause,  declared  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  reading  the 
whole  of  that  penpUet  to  any  momo 
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Catholic  in  that  House,  and  be  did  not 
believe  it  would  give  tbe  slightest  offence. 
He  certainly  should  not  be  justified,  and 
he  must  say  that  it  had  never  been  his 
custom  through  life  to  cast  imputations ; 
if  he  had  indeed  used  language  offensive 
to  Roman  Catholics  it  would  have  been 
highly  indecorous  of  him  to  have  done  so. 
It  would  grieve  him  very  much  to  say 
anything  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
likely that  he  'should  do  so  when  he  had, 
as  the  right  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Dungarvon  knew,  been 
up  to  the  year  1829  a  firm  and  sincere 
friend  to  Emancipation.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  had,  but  he  might  have, 
omitted  to  answer  some  matters  which  had 
been  alleged  aa:ainst  him,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  been  present  at  the  earlier 


part  of  the  debate,  and  he  was  not  so 
practised  in  the  ways  of  that  House  as 
other  hon.  Gentlemen  might  be.  He  did 
not  feel  quite  at  home  yet  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  he  felt  quite  at  home 
in  Court.  But  he  felt  bound  to  say,  tbat 
the  attention  and  patience  with  which  he 
had  been  listened  to  in  tbe  course  of  tbe 
remarks  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  offer,  and  the  indolgence  which  be  hsMl 
received  from  both  sides  of  the  Houee, 
would  make  him  more  easy  for  the  future, 
and  when  next  he  should  feel  called  upon 
to  address  them,  trusted,  that  he  shoald 
not  make  so  gross  a  trespass  upon  their 
time  as  he  had  upon  the  present  occa* 
sion. 

Debate  again  adjourned.    House  mi* 
journed. 
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Gaming   Actions  Discontinuance,    2R.    335, 

337, 338, 341 
Ireland,  State  of,  631, 892,  909, 918, 919 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  467» 

468,1098,1100,1102 
Libel,  Law  of,  IR.  471 
Property  of  Felons,  263 
Slave  Trade,  Abolition  of  the,  209, 211 

BuccLBUCK,  Duke  of 
Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Lower  Orders,  224, 
227,228 

BuLLBB,  Mr.  C.  {Utkeard) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1053,  1068 

BuLLBB,  Mr.  £.  {Stafford) 
Irelutdi  Stoto  of.  Com.  moved  kr,  1348 


Bury  Indoture,  c.  iR.*  1000 
Bury  JRoi/imy,  see  Manchester 

Campbell,  Lord 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  37>  39, 40 
Chancery,  Court  of— Fees,  1104 
Gambling,  2R.  219 

Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  2R.  337»  342 
Ireland,  Sute  of,  644,  919,  921 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  467| 

1099,1101 
Libel,  Law  of,  IR.  469 
Property  of  Felons,  263 
Witnesses  Indemnity  (Gaming),  1R«  1000 

Canada,  StaUqf,  c.  144,  680 
Canals,  see  Birmingham 

Cabdwbll,  Mr.  £.  {CUtheroe) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  49 

Carlisle  Badwe^,  see  Lamauter 
Cemeteries,  Public,  c.  277 

Cbancellob,  The  Lord  (The  Right  Hon.  Loid 

Lyndhurst) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  39, 40 
Chancery,  Court  of— Fees,  1103, 1104 
China,  Forces  in — ^Acknowledgment  of  Vole  of 

Thanks,  212 
Irehmd,  State  of,  612,  620,  621,  633, 910, 911, 

921,998 
Judicial  Comnuttee  of  the  Privy  CooncU,  407, 

1100,1103 
Libel,  Law  of,  IR.  471 
Standing  Orders,  41 

Chancellob  of  the  Excheqvbb  (The  Rigtht 
Hon.  H.  Goulbum)(GMi6riB^  Unioerm^) 

Custom  House  Frauds,  601 

Metropolis  Improvements,  3R.  519 ;  That  tbe 
Bill  do  Psss,  520 

Post  Office,  230 

Strangers— Publicadon  of  the  Debtte*,  Com. 
moved  for,  591,597 

Chancery,  Court  qf-^Feet,  1 103 

Charitable  IWnts,  c.  145 

China,  Forces  in— Icfcnowfatpneiil  of  VaU  ef 
Z^onfa,  C.41;  /.212 

CAifM,  Trade  Trifft,c  472 

CAuieK  Treuty,  l.  263 

Chbistie,  Mr  W.  D.  {Weymouth) 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinaaoee,  Con.  Amend. 

1315}  Preamble,  1326 
Sessional  Orders,  158, 159 
Stmngeit— PublicatioQ  of  the  Debates,  Cob. 

moved  for,  580, 599, 600 

Church  tf  Scotland,  9»tIUmhBm,Diitmbnmdt 
doU  List,  AlUgpd  Defidemy  ofihe,c.  231, 334 


Clavbicabdb,  Maiquen  of 
Address  In  Answer  to  the  Spcedi,  39. 37 
lieland,  Stale  of;  648, 874^ 
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Clarendon,  Earl  of 
Chinese  Treaty,  263 
Spain,  AflSkirs  of,  501,  513 

Clements  Viscount,  {LtUrim  Co.) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com*  moved  for,  815 

Clerk,  Sir  G.  (Stamford) 
Sessional  Ordera,  158,159 
Strangers— Publication  of  the  Debates,  Com. 
moved  for,  597 

Clive,  Viscount  {ShrcjMre  N.) 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  43;  Report, 
160 

Cochrane,  Mr«  A.  D.  R.  W.  B.  {Bridport) 
Bonham,  Mr.,  466 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  81 1 

CoLEBROOKE,  Sir  £•  (TamUo9i) 
Sdnde,  Ameers  of,  441 

Comrnerdal  Treaties  see  France —Poriugd 

CoNOLLT,  Colonel  E.  M.  (Dotugal) 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1035 

Con^nracy^  Law  rf,  c.  1104 

Com~Lamt,  L  268 

Conmer$f  Couniyf  e.  IR.*  787 ;  2R.  1314 

COTTENRAM,  Lofd 

Address  In  answer  to  the  Speech,  40 
Coveiilry  Road  see  Market  Barbarmigh 

Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.  {Bochdak) 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  Amend.  79, 

139 ;  Report  Amend.  160, 803 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission  (Ireland), 

330 
Poor-Law  Amendment,  Leave,  484 
Scinde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  Amend. 

573 
Sophies,  Stopping  the  ^Public  Grievances, 

Onagers  an  the  African  CoastfC.  228,  275 

CuRTEis,  Mr.  H.  B.  (i^; 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  196 

Castom  House  FraaA,  c.  601 

Darbt,  Mr.  O.  (Sussex  E.) 
Gaming  Actions,  Disoontlnnance,  Com.  eL  1, 
1333 

Davies,  Mr.  D.  A.  S.  (Canaartheushirt) 
Poor-Law  Amendment,  Leave,  484 

Debates,  Publication  of  the,  c*  Com.  moved  for, 
580 

DlsRARLi,  Mr.  B.  {ShremAm) 
IreUnd,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1007 

DsRisoM,  Mr.  £.  B.  (ForfaAare  W.  R.) 
FoofUw  Aawndmeat,  Leave,  483, 484 


Den  MAN,  Lord 
Gambling,  2R.  219 
Poor-Law— Mothers  and  Children,  993 

Devon,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  32,  36,  37 
Ireland,  State  of  663 

DivETT,  Mr.  E.  {Exeter) 
Bonham,  Mr.  146, 147,  460, 465 

Divisions,  List  of. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Amend.  (Mr. 

S.  Crawford),  [A.  39,  N.  385,  M.  256]  139; 

Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  [A.  49,  N.  335,  M. 

186]  141 ;  Report,  Amend.  (Mr.  S.  Craw- 

ford),  {o.q.  A.  143,  N.  35,  M.  107]  200 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  2R.  Amend. 

(Mr.  M.  Gibson),  [o.  q.  A.  113,  N.  35,  M. 

87]  806;  Preamble,  Amend.  (Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe),  [A.  37,  N.  81,  M.  54]  1339 
Ireland,  State  of,  [ContenU,  78,  Not-Contents. 

175,  M.  971  931 
Metropolitan  Improvements,  That  the  Bill  do 

pass,  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  to.  a.  A.  145,  N. 

70,  M.  75]  533 
Scinde,  Ameers   of,  [A.  68,  N.  303,  M.  134] 

458 ;— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  Amend. 

(Mr.  S.  Crawford),  [0.7.  A.  164,  N.  9,  M. 

155]  578 
Strangers— Publication  of  the  Debates,  Com. 

moved  for,  [A.  37,  N.  84,  M.  47]  600 
Supplies,  Stopping  the  —  Public  Grievances. 

[0.  q.  A.  130,  N.  23,  M.  108]  326 

Douglas,  Sir  H.  (Uverpoot) 
Scinde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  556 

DuvcoMBE,  Mr.  T.  S.  {Finsbury) 
Address  in   Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report, 

Amend.  304, 307 
Conspiracy,  Law  of,  1104 
Gammg   Actions  Disoontinuanoe,  Preamble, 

Amend.  1339, 1333 
Poor-Law  Amendment,  Leave,  481 
Prison  Discipline,  488 
Registration  (IreUnd),  304, 307 
Strangers— Publication  of  the  Debates,  Com.  ^ 

moved  for,  594 

Dundonald's  Earl  of,  Paiem,  L  859,  096, 1098 

Eastbope,  Sir  J.  (Jjdutter) 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  395 

Ebrinoton,  Viscount  {PlymauiK) 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  Com.  c/.  1, 

Stipendiary  Magistmtes  (Irehmd)  1096 
Turnpike  Trusts,  1106 

Ecdesiastiad  CaurU,  c.  488 ;  /.  1R.«  490 

Education,  c.  334 

Eldon,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  5 

Eliot,  Right  Hon.  Lord  (Cormoall,  £.) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report 

176  '^ 

Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  846, 1144 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  (Ireland),  1096 
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Elpiiinstone,  Mr.  H.  {Lewes) 
Conspiracy,  Law  of,  1105 

Enclosure  see  IncUmre 

Epsom  and  South   Western  Railtoay,  c. 
1314 


IR.* 


EscoTT,  Mr.  B.  {Winchester) 
Ireland,  State  of,  489,  1048 
Scinde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  574 

Exchequer,  CtiaTicellor  of  the,  see  Cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer 

Exeter,  Bishop  of 

Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  2R.  339,  342 

Factories,  Leave,  c.  277 ;  iR.*  273  ;  2R.  518 

Fees  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I.  1 103 

Felons,  Property  of,  L  260 

Ferrand,  Mr.  W.  B.  (Knaresborough) 
Factoriea,  2R.  518 

Ireland,  State  of,  Cora,  moved  for,  1136 
Mothers  and  Children,  514 
Poor-Law  Amendment,  Leave,  483,  787 

FiELDEK,  Mr.  J.  {Oldham) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  138 
Petitions,  Presentation  of,  154 

Fislieries  Convention,  c.  475,  516 

FiTzwiLLiAM,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  36 
Ireland,  Military  Force  in,  212,  998 
Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Lower  Orders,  228 

FoUett,  Sir  W.  W.  see  Solicitor  General,  The 

FoRTEscuE,  Earl  of 
Ireland,  State  of,  859, 875 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  ti;t/A,  c.  276;— see 
Fislieries 
I 
French,  Mr  F.  {Roscommon) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech  ;  Report,  163, 

201,  204 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  256 

Gambling,  L  IR*.  1 ;  2R.  216;  referred  to  Se- 
lect Com.  220 

Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  L  iR.*  260; 
2R.  335 ;  3R.*  466 ;  c.  iR,*  471  ;  2R.  789 ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  793,  {o.  q.  A. 
112,  N.  25,  M.87;3  806,808  ;  Com.  Amend. 
(Mr.  Christie)  1316;  cL  1,  Amend.  (Vis- 
count Howick)  1322;  Preamble,  Amend. 
CMr.  T.  Buncombe),  [A.  27,  N.  81,  M.  54] 
1329 

Gas  Companies  see  Liverpool — Rochdale 

Gibson,  Mr.  T.  M.  {Mand^ter) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  1 18 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  2R ;  Amend. 
793, 807 ;  Com.  1320 ;  Preamble,  1327 


GrsBORNE,  Mr.  T.  {Ifoltingham) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com,  moved  for,  1251 
Light  Gold,  273 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  (iVeiMrfc.tip0»- 
Trent) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  130 
Fisheries  Convention,  476 
Lipht  Gold,  273 
Man,  Isle  of,  273 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund,  Com.  moved  for, 

257  259 
Raihvays,  Com.  moved  for,  233, 241,  S74,  286. 
290,295,471,472 

Gore,  Mr.  M.  {Barnstaple) 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com,  moved  for,  1 151 

Goulbum,  Right  Hon.  H,  see  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer 

Graham,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.  (Danhetier) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Rep^t,  184 
Cemeteries,  Public,  277 
Charitable  Trasts,  145 
Ecclesiastical  Courts— Tithes,  469 
Education,  335 

Factories,  Leave,  277  ;  2R.  518. 519 
Gaming    Actions    Discontinunace.   2R.  |907» 

808;  Com.c/.l,  1323 
Ireland,  State  of,  489,  490 ;  Conu  noted  to* 

760,  810,953,  954,  960  ;— Militaiy  in  682 
Medical  Reform,  230 
Mothers  and  Children,  515 
Offences  at  Sea,  Leave,  487.  488 
Poor-Law  Amendment,  Leate,  476,  482,  484, 

788 
Prison  Discipline,  468 
Small  Debts  Courts,  883 
Turnpike  TrusU,  1106 

Great  Western  Railway,  c.  IR.*  1208;^-Me 
Neivlmry 

Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  {Dmfompori) 
ChariUble  Trusts,  145 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  830 
Railways,  Cook  moved  for«  296 

Haddington,  Earl  of 
China,  Forces  in — ^Acknowledgment  of  Vote  of 

Thanks,  213,  214, 215 
Dnndonald's,  The  Eari  of.  Pattnt,  997 
Ireland,  Sute  of,  630,  864, 875.  881 

Hamilton,  Lord  C.  {Tyrone) 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com,  moved  tor,  1219 

Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.  {Dublm  Univeni^) 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  295 

Hanker,  Sir  J.  {Kmgsiam'tqfon'HmU) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  130 

Harbours,  see  Hartlepool 


Hardinge,  Right  Hod.  Sir  H,  (IflOMOte) 
Brighton,  Military  Outn^  JU,  614 
Scinde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  548 

Hartlepool  We$i  Horhom-,  c  lE.*  UU 
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Hawes,  Mr.  B.  (Lambeth) 
Brazilian  Treaty,  145 
Gaining    Actions   Discontinuance!    Preamble, 

1328, 1331 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1209 
Metropolis  Improvement,  3El«  £19;  That  the 

Bill  do  pass,  5*21 
Pooi>Law  Amendment,  Leave,  479,  480 
Post  Office,  230 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  292 
Scinde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  569 

Henley,  Mr.  J.  W.  (Oxfordshire.) 
Poor-Law  Amendment,  Leave,  484 

Herbert,  Hod.  S.  (Wiltshire,  S,) 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1110 

Heywood  Railufoyf  see  Manchester 

Hill,  Viscount 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  13 

HiNDLEY,  Mr.  C.  (Ashtaiuwider'Lyne) 
Address  In  Answer  to  the  Speech,  136 
Conspiracy,  Law  of,  1 105 
Factories,  Leave,  283 

HoBHOUSE,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  (Nottingham.) 
Scinde»  Ameers  of,  416 

Horse   Racing  Penalties,  see   Gaming  Actions 
Discontinuance 

HoRSMAN,  Mr.  £.  (Cockermouth) 

Ireland— Military  in,   681 ;— State   of.  Com. 
moved  for,  1106 

HowDEN,  Lord 
Ireland,  State  of.  670,  916 
Spain,  Affiun  of,  513 

Howie K,  Viscount  (Sunderland) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  HI 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  Com.  c/.  1, 

Amend.  1322,.  1324,  1326 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  970 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  288 
Sciode— Vole  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  535 

Hume,  Mr.  J,  (Montrou,  Sfc) 
Address  in  Antwer  to  the  Speech,  69 ;  Report, 

198 
Coroners,  County,  2R.  1314 
Factories,  Leave,  281 
Gaming   Actions    Discontinuance,   2R.  803  ; 

Com.  <r/.  1,1323 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund,  Com.  moved  for,  260 
Metropolis  Improvements,  3R.  519;  That  the 

Bill  do  pass.  Amend.  520,  522,  .525 
Oregon  Territory,  229 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  288 
Scinde,  Ameers  of,  455 
Sapplies  stopping  the--Puhlic  Grievances,  320 

Hurr,  Mr.  J.  (Gaieshead) 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  Com.  1318 

Inchture$f  see  Branda,  Burtony  Bury  Romup/ 
IndiOf  see  Scinde,  Ameers  of, 


Ikoestre,  Viscount  (Staffordshire,  S,) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  194 

Ireland,  Military  Force  in,  I.  211,  c.  681;  /. 
998  ;  —  c.  State  of  489  ;  /.  (Marquess  of 
Normanby's  Motion)  602;  Adj.  Debate, 
8.59,  [;Content  78,  Not  Content  175,  M. 
97]  921  ;  f.  Com.  moved  for  fLord  J.  Rus- 
sell) 683;  Adj.  Debate,  808,  925,  1001, 
1106,  1209,1333;—/.  Commwucations  with, 
1103 ;— see  Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech — 
Attorney  General—Bank  oj  Ireland — Land- 
lord and  Tenant — Poor  Imw — Registration — 
Stipendiary  Magistrates — Teachers  of  Schools 

James,  Sir  W.  C.  (Kingston^upon^Uull) 
Ireland  State  of.  Com.  moved  for.  1236 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  483 

Jermyn,  Right  Hon.  Earl  (Bury  St.  Edmunds) 
Address,  Answer  to  the,  231 

JorcLVjf,  Viscount  (King's  Lynn) 
Scinde,  Ameers  of,  433 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  L  467, 
1098 

Ken  YON,  Lord 
Ireland,  State  of,  909 

Labouchere,  Right  Hon.  H.  (Taunton) 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  276 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund,  Com.   moved  for, 

258 
Portugal,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  276 
lUilways,  Com.  moved  for,  239,  287 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  (Ireland)  1097 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway,  c,  iR*  1104 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Commisiion  (Ireland)  c. 
327,517 

Lang  DALE,  Lord 
Chancery  Court  of—  Fees,  1 1 04 

Lansdowve,  Marquess  of 
Ireland,  State  of,  867 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  1100 

Lascelles,  Hon.  W.  S.  (Wakefield) 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1247 

Layard,  Captain,  B.  V.  (Carlow  Bo,) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1 132 


Leader,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bonham,  Mr.  466 
Canada,  680,  681 


(Westminster) 


Leeds  and  Selhy  Railway  Purchase,  c. 
1314 ; — see  Manchester 


IR.* 


Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  see  Speaker,  The 

Leveson,  Lord  (Litchfield) 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  808 
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Ubel,  Law  of,  Amendment,  L  IR.  469 ;  2R.* 
1208 

JJght  GMf  c.  273 

LiMCOLNy  Earl  of  {NottingkamMhire,  S.) 
Metropolis  ImprovemeDU,  3R.  519, 520 

JUverpool  Gat,  c.  IR.*  1000 

LoHDON^  Bishop  of 
Gambling.  2R.  216.  218 
Gaming  Actions  Disoontinuanoe,  2R*  337 

Ltndhurst,  Lord,  9ee  Chancellor,  The  Lord 

Macaulay,  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  (Edinburgh) 
Ireland,  Sute  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1169, 1199 
Medical  Reform,  230 

Maclean,  Mr.  D.  (Oxford) 
Cemeteries,  Public,  277 

Mc.  Neil,  Mr.  D.  tee  Advocate,  The  Lord 

Man,  Ide  of,  c,  273 

Manchetter  and  Leedt  Railway,  (Bradford 
Branch)  c.  iR.«  1208 

Mancheiter  and  Leedt  Eot/imiy  (Bury  Branch)  c. 
IR.*  1203 

Manchetter  and  Leedt  and  Heywood  Branch 
BaUwt^,  C.1RM20S 

Mancketier,  Bury  and  Rottendale  Bmlway,  c 
lR.»  1000 

Mangles,  Mr  R.  D.  (Gtdldford) 
Sdnde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  551 

Manners,  Lord  J.  (Newark  upon  TVcnO 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  2R.  800 

Market  Harborough  and  Coventry  Road,  c.  IR.* 
1314 

Masterman,  Mr.  J.  (London) 
Metropolis  Improvemenu,  That  the  Bill  do 
pass,5S0 

Mavle,  Hon.  F.  (Perththire) 
Roskeen,  Disturbaooes  at,  330 

Medical  Reform,  c.  230 

Merchant  Seamen^t  Fund,  c.  Com.  moTed  for, 
257 

MetropoUt  Lnprovementt,  c.  IR.*  144$  2R.* 
228 ;  Rep.*  471 ;  3R.  519;  That  the  Bill  do 
pass,  Amend.  (Mr.  Home)  520,  [o.  q,  A. 
145,  N.  70,  M.  75]  523 ;  Proviso  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  525;  Bill  passed  ib.;  /.MR*.  602; 
2R.*  858  5  Rep.*  993 ;  3R.*  1097 

Mliiary  Outrage  at  Brighton,  c,  514 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.  (Pontefraet) 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  SR.  818 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com,  moved  for,  1 1^ 


MiNTO,  Earl  of 
China,  Forces  in— Acknowledgmeot  of  Vote  flf 

Thanks,  213, 214. 215 
Dundotiald's  Earl  of.  Patent,  859 

MONTEAGLE,  Lofd 

Bank  of  England,  269 

Ireland,  State  of,  875, 888 ;— Communication 

with,  1103 
Pooi^Law  (Ireland;,  272 

Mothert  and  Children,  c.  514 ;  /.  993 

MuNTZ,  Mr  G.  F.  (BirminghaM) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  133 

MuRPHT,  Mr.  Sergeant  F.  S.  (Cork  Ciiy) 
Address,  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Repoit 

180 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1038, 1221 

Napier,  Sir  C.  (Mmylebone) 
Cruizers  on  the  African  Coast,  S88,  975 
Ireland,  State  of;  Com.  moved  for,  1I4S 
Merchant  Seamen'a  Fund,  Com.  moved  lor, 

259 
Oregon  Territory,  229 
Right  ofSearch,  228,  275 
Scinde,  Ameers  o^  431 ;  Vole  of  Thanks  lo 
the  Army,  562 

Nmier,  Sir  C.  and  the  Army  im  Sdnde^VoU  of 
Thankt  to,  I,  490,  c.  525 

NaturaUMotion  of  Foreignert,we»  Samg, 

Newbury  and  Great  Western  Jtatlmy,  c  IR.* 

1104 

Norm ANBT,  Marquess  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  15, 30 
Dundonald's,  The  Earl  of,  Patent,  998 
Gambling,  2R.  219 
Ireland,  State  of,  602,  648,  673, 904. 907, 909, 

910,911 
Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Lower  Orders,  220, 

227,228 

Norwich  and  Brandon  Badway,  c  IR.*  1314 

0*Brien,  Mr.  A.  S.  (NoHhau^pUnukke,  N.) 
Ireland  State  o^  Com.  moved  for,  IS57 

O'Brien,  Mr.  J.  (limendb  City) 
Ireland,  State  of  Cool  moved  for,  1 153 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  J.  (Kilkem^  Bo.) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1 117 

0*CoNOR,  Mr.  D.  (The  O'Cooor  Don),  (to- 

common) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  1 17 ;  Rep<*<» 

162 
Ireland,  Sute  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1225 

Q^cNces  at  Sea,  c.  Leave,  487 ;  iR'  ^; 
2R.*  514;  Rep.*  787;  3R.  925;  /.  !*• 
858 ;  2R.*  1097 ;  Rep.*  1208 

OTERRAL^  Mr.  R.  M.  (KUdmt) 
Ireland,  SUte  of.  Com.  nwved  for.  9S2 

Oregon  Territory,  2V,f.  229 
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Pakinoton,  Mr.  J.  S.  {DroUwich) 
Coroners,  County,  2R.  1314 
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Pollock,  Sir  F.  see  Atlorney  General,  The 
Poor  Law  Amendment^  c.  Leave,  476;  IB.* 


Palverston,  Viscount  {Tiverton) 
Addi««8  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  103,  120 ; 

Report,  163 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  Com.  cl.  1, 

1325 
Scinde,  Ameers  of,  385;— Vote  of  Thanks  to 

the  Army,  576 

Parker^  Sir  W.-^Adtnowledgment  of  VoU  of 
Thanks,  c.  42 ;  /.  212 

ParliameiU,  Meeting  of  Li 

Patents,  Amendments,  L  iR.*  1097 

Pechell,  Captain  G.  R.  {Brighton) 
BHffhton,  Military  Outiage  at,  514 
Eoc&siastiad  Courts^-Tithes,  488 
Fisheries  Convention,  475, 516 
Gaming  Actions    Discontinuance,    2R.  807; 

Com.  1319 
Offences  at  Sea,  Leave,  488 
Poor-lAw  Amendment,  Leave,  480 
Railways,  472 

Peel,  Colonel  J  {Huntingdon). 
Gaaidng  Actions  Disoontinnance,  2R.  803 

Peel,  Rigbt  Hod.  Sir  R.  {Tamworth) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  91,  105 ; 

Report  168, 202, 203, 204, 206 
Bank  of  England,  207 
Bonfaam,  Mr.  146, 147, 464 
Bradiian  Treaty,  145 
Civil  List,  Alleged  De6ciency  of  the,  231 
Cmiaers  on  the  African  Coast,  229, 275, 276 
Fisheries  Convention,  516 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  276 
Gaming  Actions  Disoonunuance,   Preamble, 

1328.1332 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  992, 1256 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission  (Ireland), 

328,517,518 
Metropolis  Improvements,  That  the  Bill  do 

pa8S,522,523 
Oregon  Territory,  229 
Petitions,  Presentation  of,  150 
Portogal,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  276 
Railways^  Com.  moved  for,  ^ 
Regbtration  (Ireland),  206 
Right  of  Search,  229,  275, 276 
Saze  Coburg  Gotfaa,  Duke  of,  Deatii  of  tiie, 

208 
Scinde,  Ameers  of,  442, 455 ;— Vote  of  Thanks 

to  the  Army,  525, 542 
Sessional  Orden,  160 
Supplies,  Stopping  the— Public  Grievances,  312 

Penalties  for  Gaming  see  Gaming  Actions  D^ 
coRlmiHiiice 

Petitions,  Presentation  rf,  c.  147 

Philips,  Mr.  M.  {Manchester) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  134 
Metropolis  Improvements,  That  the  Bill  do 
pass,  521 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  P.  (Kent,  E.) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  121 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  256 
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487,  787  ;— «ee  Mothers  and  Children 

Poor  Law  {Ireland),  I.  272 

Portugal,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  c.  276 

Poi^  Office,  c.  230 

Prison  Disc^/tfie,  c.  488 

Prqpertsf  of  Felons,  L  260 

Proteife— «  State  of  Ireland,*'  924 

Public  Grievances,  c.  296 

Quebh's  Speech,  The— Meeting  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  L  1 

Qui  Tarn  Actions  see  Gaming  Actions  Discon- 
tinuance 

Radvob,  Earl  of 
.  reland,  State  of,  909 

Railwt^  c  Com.  moved  for,  232,  274; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Wallace)  286;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 296, 471 ; — see  I^fsom — Great  Wes- 
tern  Lancaster'^Leed^^Manchester — JVcto- 
hwry — Norwich 

Ramsay  Lidosure,c,  IR.*  1000 

Rsdesdale,  Lord 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  1102 

Registration  {Ireland),  c,  204 

Reptov,  Mr.  G.  W.  J.  {St.  Albans) 
Ireland,  State  o^  Com.  moved  for,  951 

RUfble  NamgQtiott,  c.  IR.*  1000 

Richmond,  Duke  of 
Gambling,  2R.  216, 219 
Property  of  Felons,  260, 263 
Witne8sesIndemnity(Gaming),  1R.1000:  2R. 
1097 

Bight  of  Search,  228 

Ripoy,  Earl  of 
Ireland,  State  of,  897 
Scinde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  490 

Roads,  see  Market  Harborough^Wich  Tree 

Rochdale  Gas,  c.  IR.*  1208 

RoosN,  Earl  of 
Ireland,  State  o^  659, 674, 675 

RoEBiTcx,  Mr.  J.  A.  {Bath) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  109 ;  Report, 

165 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,   Preamble. 

1327 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  242, 289 

I     Scinde,  Ameers  of.  Amend.  364, 393, 419, 430 
Small  Debts  Courts,  683 
Roikeen,  Disturbances  at,  c.  330 
2Y 
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SUne  Trade,  AbolUim  of  tkt,  L  Q09 ;— see 
Righiqf  Search 

Small  DebU  CotarU,  c,  IR.*  273,  683 


Rosa,  Mr.  D.  R.  {Bdfatl) 
Ireland,  State  of;  Com.  moved  finr,  98S 
Land  Tenure  Commission  (Ireland),  £17t  518 

BatteniaU  Railway  see  Manckater 


Rous,  Hon.  Captain  H.  J.  {WeUmimter) 
Gaming  Actions  Disoontintiancei  Com.  cL  \, 
13S4 

RoxBURGHE,  Duke  of 
Com-L*w8, 268 

Russell,  Mr.  C.  (^Reading) 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  845 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.  (London) 
AddrcM  in  Answer  to  tiie  Speech,  8B,  99 
Canada,  State  of,  154 
Coroners,  Countj,  8R.*  1314 
Gaming  Actions   Disoontinuanoe,  Preamble, 

1330 
Ireland,  State  ot,  489 ;  Com.  moved  for,  683, 

764,  770, 1079, 1090, 1194, 1197, 1806, 1806 
Oregon  Territory,  289 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  889 
Scinde,  Ameers  of,  460— Vote  of  Thanka  to  the 

Army,  635 

Saltom,  Lord'-Adaiawkdgment  of  Vote  of 
Thanks,  c.A\ 

Sanatory  Comlitum  of  the  Lower  Orders  l.  220 

San^s  Naturalization,  I,  IR*  335 ;  2R.*  490  ; 
Rep.»  602 ;  3R.*  858 ;  c.  IR .♦  1208 

iSore  Coburg'Gotha,  Duke  of,  Death  of  the,  c. 
208 

Scarlett,  Hod.  R.  C.  {Hortham\ 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  138 

Schoedde,  Mt^- General— Adctwwledgment  of 
VoU  if  Thanks,  e.  42 

Scinde,  Ameers  of,  c,  342  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) 364,  [p.  q.  A.  68,  N.  202,  M.  134] 
458 ;  /.  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Armv,  490 : 
c.  525;  Amend.  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  573, 
[p.  q.  A.  164,  N.  9,  M.  155]  578 

Scotland,  see  Roskeen,  Disturbances  at 

Selby  RaUway,  see  Leeds 

Sessional  Otders,  c.  155 

Shavtesburt,  Earl  of 
Standing  Orders,  41 

Shaw,  Right  Hon.  F.  (Dublin  Unioersity) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  190 

197 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  960,  1004, 
1229, 1291,  1293, 1898, 1318 

Sheil,  Right  Hon.  R.  L.  (Dungarvon) 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1070,  1075, 
1076,1187,1203,1348 

Sibthorp,  Colonel  D.  L.  W.  (^Linco/n) 
RailwayK,  Com.  moved  fot^^5o 


Smith,  Right  Hon.  R.  V.  {Northtmiptan) 
Gaming  Actions  DIaoontiniiaoee,  8R.  802 
Scinde,  Ameers  of,  456*Vote  of  Thanks  to 
the  Army,  546 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  T.  fi.  C.  (Ripon) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1333 

Smtthe,  Hon.  G.  A.  P.  S.  (Canterbury) 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1116 

Solicitor  Gekeral,  The,  f  Sir  W.  W.  FoUett) 
(Exeter) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com*  moved  for,  1 194 

Somerset,  Right  Hon.  Lord  G.  C.  H.  (Mim- 
mouthshirt) 
Custom  House  Franda,  608 

South  Western  Railway,  see  Epwm 

Spain,  Affairt  of,  I,  501 

Speaker,  tbe  (The  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  Leiitvre) 
(Han^shire,  N.) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speedi,  48, 59 
Ptetories,  Leave,  886 

Stranger*— Publioation  of  the  Debates,  Coau 
moved  for,  599 

Standing  Orders,  I.  40 ;  c.  144 

Stahlet,  Hon.  W.  O.  {Anglesea) 
Scinde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  578 

Stavlet,  Right  Hon.  Lord  (Lancatkire,  N,) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  177 
Canada,  State  of,  144, 145,  681 
China,  Trnde  with,  478 

Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1030,  1068, 
1088 

Staunton,  Sir  G.  T.  (Portsmouth) 
China,  Trade  with,  478,  474 

Stewart,  Mr.  P.  M.  (Renfrewshire) 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  854,  894 

Stipendiary  Mo^istrates  (Ireland),  c  1096 

Stock,  Dr.  J.  (Cashell) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  193 

StrangerS'^Publication  of  the  Debates,  c.  Gom. 
moved  for  580,  [A.  37,  N.  84,  M.  47]  600 

Siq)erior  CourU  (Common  Law),  c.  IR.*  273 

Supplies,  Stopping  the— Public  Griewmces,  c. 
296,  [o.  q.  A.  130,  N.  22,  M.  108]  326 

Teachers  of  Schools  (Ireland),  I.  IR.*  208; 
2R.*  335;  Rep.  466;  3R.*  490 ;  c.  iR* 
1208 

Tennent,  Mr.  J.  E.  (Betfasf) 
Scinde,  Ameers  of,  408 
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UnUtd  States,  see  Oregon  Thrkgiy 

Vernbr,  Colonel  W.  {Armagh  Co.) 
Ireland  Sute  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1126 

VeOriei  Select,  L  IR.*  1. 

ViLLiEBS,  Hon.  C.  P.  (Woinerhamftm) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  183 

Wakley,  Mr.  T.  (Bntftiiry) 
Ceming  Actions  Disoontinnanoe,  Com.  1320 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission  (Irelaod), 
337 

Wallace,  Mr.  R.  {Greenock) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  83 ;  Report, 

ld4 
Custom  House  Fiaods,  601 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com  moved  for,  TIB 
Petitions,  Presentation  of;  147,  IM 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  S^yS,  274 :  Amend. 
286, 296, 471 

Waebubton,  Mr.  H.  (Ktndait^ 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  81 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  294 

Ward,  Mr.  H.  G.  (Sheffidd) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech;  Report, 

187 
Ireland,  State  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1017,  1085, 

1068 
Petitions,  Presentation  of,  163 
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Watson,  Mr.  W.  H.  {Kimale) 
Gaming   Actions   Discontinuance,    Preamble, 
1329 

Wellington,  Dul^e  of 
Baokof£o|^and,272 
Ireland,  Military  Force  in,  211;  —  State  of, 

880,  890  ^--Communications  with,  1103 
Poor-Uw  (Ireland),  272 
Sdnde,— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  498 
Standing  Orders,  40 

Westm EATH,  Marquess  of 
Ireland,  State  of,  666 


Wharncliffe,  Lord 
Inland,  State  of;  606, 610,  620, 623, 624,  635, 

649,663 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  1 102 
Property  of  Felons,  262 

Wkh  Tree  Roads,  c.  lR.«  1208 

Wilde,  Sir  T.  (Worcester) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1203, 1264 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  {Coventry) 
Coroners,  County,  2R.  1314 
Sessional  Oitlen,  165, 168, 169 
Strangers— Publication  of  the  Debates,  Com* 

moved  for,  696 
Supplies,  Stopping  the — Public  Grievances,  303 

Witnesses  Indemnity  (Gaming),  L  IR.  1000 ; 
2R.  1097 ;  3R.*  1208 

Wood,  Mr.  C.  {HaUfas) 
Metropolis  Improvements,  That  the  Bill  do 

pass,  624, 622 
Scinde— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Army,  670 

WoRTLET,  Hon.  J.  S.  {BuUMre) 
Gaming    Actions   DitoontiDuance,    2R.   789, 
794, 808 ;  Com.d:  1, 1324, 1326 ;  Preamble, 
1327, 1329. 1331 
Poor-Law  Amendment,  Leave,  487 

WoRTLET,  Hod.  J.  S.  {Torkskhre,  W.  R.) 
Canada,  State  of,  144 
FIsctories,  Leave,  283 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  Com.  cL  I, 

1322 
Metropolis  Improvements,   That  the  Bill  do 

pa8^622 
Railways,  Com.  moved  for,  263 

Wtndham,  Colonel  C.  {Smsex,  W.) 
Gaming  Actions  Discontinuance,  Com.  1319 
Sessional  Orders,  168 

Wyse,  Mr.  T.  (  Waterfard  C^ity) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  116;  Re- 
port, 170, 176, 186, 189 
Education,  334 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  726 

Young,  Mr.  J.  {Cavan  Co.) 
Ireland,  State  of.  Com.  moved  for,  820 
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